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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Was/mi (/to7i,  Decemher  5,  1907, 
Sir:  I  have   the   honor  to  transmit  herewith   report  on  foreign 
markets  for  the  sale  of  American  cotton  products  b\'  Special  Agents 
W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  William  Whittam,  jr.,  Charles  AI.  Pepper, 
Harry  R.  Burrill,  Arthur  B.  Butman,  Lincoln  Hutchinson,  and  others, 
in  compliance  with  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative, 
executive,  and   judicial  expenses  of   the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1907,  approved  June  22, 190(5,  which  directs  that 
results  of  investigations  by  special  agents  to  inquire  into  trade  condi- 
tions abroad  shall  be  communicated  to  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  Secretary. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTTJEEES. 

Many  samples  of  cotton  cloths  of  almost  every  description  were 
collected  by  the  special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  in  the  countries  visited  by  them  and  are  now  in  possession  of 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  These  samples  represent  the  fabrics 
in  use  by  the  people  for  clothing  and  household  purposes,  and  are 
accompanied  by  full  data  explaining  countries  from  which  exported, 
size  and  quality  of  fabrics,  peculiarities  of  manufacture  and  packin*^:, 
popularity  of  patterns,  -wholesale  and  retail  prices,  etc.  In  addition 
to  cloths,  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  is  in  possession  of  samples  of 
yarns,  braids,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  laces,  etc.  Collections  were 
made  in  Africa,  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  England,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  Turkey.  The  samples  will  be  loaned  to  manufacturers 
who  may  apply  for  them.  Applications  should  state  country  in 
which  interested  and  class  of  samples  desired. 
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LEITER  OF  SUBMllTAL 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Washington^  March  19^  1907. 
Sir:  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  directs  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  investigate  trade  conditions  abroad  with  the  ob- 
ject of  promoting  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  to 
specially  investigate  markets  for  the  sale  of  cotton  products.  Under 
this  authority  Messrs.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark  and  William  AVhit- 
tam,  jr.,  were  appointed  to  make  the  special  inquiry.  Preliminary 
reports  giving  results  of  their  investigations  were  published  from 
time  to  time  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.  These,  together 
with  others  that  have  not  been  published,  have  been  assembled  and 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  volume  herewith  submitted.  To  the  reports 
of  the  two  agents  named  have  been  added  reports  of  Special  Agents 
Charles  M.  Pepper,  Harry  R.  Burrill,  and  Arthur  B.  Butman, 
Consul-General  George  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
Consul  James  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  Italy,  and  Prof.  Lincoln 
Hutchinson,  a  former  special  agent  of  the  Department,  who  made 
incidental  investigations  into  markets  for  the  sale  of  cotton  products. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  M.  Carson, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 
To  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  COTTON  PRODUCTS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  United  States  produces  about  two-third.s  of  the  cotton  grown 
in  the  world,  but  it  supplies  only  a  little  over  G  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  by  the  various  nations.  This 
shows  the  great  need  of  paying  closer  attention  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past  to  the  cultivation  of  foreign  markets  for  cotton  goods. 
Preceding  189()  the  United  States  never  exported  $15,000,000  worth 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  any  one  year.  In  the  calendar  year  1905 
the  exports  reached  $5(),500,6oO  in  value,  falling  to  $42,961,431  in 
190().  But  6.49  per  cent  of  the  $815,212,40!>  worth  of  cotton  manu- 
factures exported  by  the  principal  nations  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
1906  makes  a  lamentable  showing  for  the  United  States.  To  over- 
come that  adverse  situation  Congress  provided  for  sending  s])ecial 
agents  abroad  to  report  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  increase 
the  exports  of  cotton  goods.  For  that  purpose  two  experts  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  were  added  to  the  force  of  special  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  their  reports, 
together  with  those  of  other  agents  who  made  incidental  investiga- 
tions in  the  same  field,  are  included  in  this  volume. 

The  cotton  exported  in  the  calendar  year  of  1906,  including  raw 
and  manufactured,  and  the  products  of  cotton  in  various  forms 
aggi'egated  in  value  $489,304,681,  which  was  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  exports  of  the  country;  but  only  $42,961,048  of  that 
total  represented  manufactures  of  cotton.  The  United  Kingdom, 
which  produces  no  raw  cotton,  purchasing  most  of  its  supply  in  the 
United  States,  exported  in  1906  $484,068,320  worth  of  manufactured 
cottons,  nearly  equaling  the  aggregate  in  value  of  raw  cotton,  manu- 
factured cotton,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  otlier  cotton  products  exported 
by  the  United  States.,  (iermany  exports  over  twice  as  much  cotton 
goods  as  does  the  United  States,  although  she  produces  no  raw 
cotton.  The  United  Kingdom  exports  over  $110,000,000  worth  of 
cotton  goods  to  India,  while  the  United  States  sent  to  that  country 
S  D— 60-1— Vol  11 2  1 1 
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in  1906  only  $586,428  worth  of  such  goods.  But  to  Aden  $1,634,134 
worth  were  exported  by  the  United  States,  and  the  trade  to  that 
point  has  been  maintained  for  years,  showing  what  can  be  done. 
No  effort  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  manufacture  dhooties 
and  other  cotton  cloths  largely  imported  by  India.  To  China 
$29,814,075  worth  of  cotton  goods  were  exix)rted  in  1906,  and  the 
exports  to  that  country  have  doubled  since  1900.  The  United  States 
has  no  advantage  in  China  any  more  than  in  India,  excepting  direct 
steamship  communication.  There  ai)pears  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  India  can  not  \ye  increased  in  propor- 
tion with  those  sent  to  China.  While,  proportionately,  the  United 
States  has  made  a  better  showing  in  Japan  than  in  India,  yet 
England  supplied  82  per  cent  of  the  cotton  cloths  imported  by 
Japan  in  1905,  while  the  United  States  supplied  only  12  i>er  cent. 

The  United  States  does  not  hold  a  much  more  fortunate  position  in 
the  matter  of  supplying  cotton  manufactures  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Brazil,  for  instance,  purchases  comparatively  little  from  the 
United  States,  although  it  sells  to  this  country  the  greater  part  of  its 
exports.  In  one  year  recently  the  United  States  purchased  nearly 
$100,000,000  Avorth  of  goods  from  Brazil  and  sold  to  that  country  less 
than  $11,000,000  worth.  Of  cotton  goods  we  sold  less  than  $1,000,000 
worth  to  Brazil,  although  that  country  imported  in  that  year  about 
$18,000,000  worth  of  such  manufactures.  In  the  same  way  we  supply 
Mexico  with  2  per  cent  of  the  yarn  and  thread  imi)()rte(l  and  about  10 
per  cent  of  its  other  cotton  manufactures,  although  it  is  a  contiguous 
country,  adjoining  the  cotton  fields  of  the  United  States.  To  Canada 
some  20  per  cent  of  its  cotton  manufactures  are  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  although  Great  Britain  has  a  33;\  i)er  cent  preferential  tariff 
in  her  favor,  which  demonstrates  that  the  United  States  can  sell  cotton 
goods,  even  in  competition  with  Great  Britain,  when  the  proper  effort 
is  made. 

Special  Agent  Clark  gives  many  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
Chin(»s(»  market  for  cotton  goods.  In  Manchuria  seven-eighths  of  the 
cotton  piece  goods  imported  are  from  the  United  States.  But  Japan 
is  nuiking  great  efforts  to  extend  her  trade  in  that  province  and  is 
making  good  progress  in  that  direction.  The  rapid  deva^lopment  of 
the  province  indicates  a  large  growth  in  the  immediate  future  in  the 
sale  of  (jotton  goods.  But  Manchuria  does  not  at  present  afford  a 
market  for  textile  products  other  than  the  i)iece  goods  it  now  imports. 
SjHH'ial  Agent  Clark  rei)orts,  as  do  the  agents  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries, that  nnich  is  lost  to  the  United  States  by  lack  of  direct  steam- 
shi[)  shipments.     American  banking  facilities  are  also  needed  abroad. 

The  financial  situation  in  Manchuria  is  disturbing,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  China  has  16  distinct  taels,  all  of  different  value,  and  yet 
no  coin  of  that  description.     There  are  several  other  financial  values 
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quoted  in  China  which  are  not  represented  by  any  coin.  While  the 
tFnited  States  supplies  sheetings  to  China,  the  United  Kingdom  fur- 
nishes the  gray  shirtings,  which  are  the  next  largest  item  in  the 
cloths  imported  into  China.  Special  Agent  Clark  thinks  that  the 
United  States  should  share  in  this  shirting  trade,  and  he  furnishes  good 
reasons  for  that  belief.  With  banking  facilities  and  satisfactory 
communications  by  water  and  American  manufacturers  represented 
by  competent  representatives  and  willing  to  start  with  small  orders, 
a  large  increase  in  the  American  trade  might  easily  follow.  And 
what  is  true  of  China  is  true  of  other  countries,  particularly  those  of 
the  American  continent. 

As  it  is  now,  though  producing  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cotton  used  in  manufacturing  in  the  world,  the  United  States  im- 
ports one-third  more  of  cotton  goods  than  it  exports.  Of  the  world's 
cotton  spindles  in  August,  1900,  aggregating  120,090,595,  the  United 
States  had  25,250,096  and  the  United  Kingdom  48,826,144,  Germany 
coming  next  with  9,730,209.  Great  Britain  is  increasing  her  spindles 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  Special  Agent  Whittam  states  that  England 
will  have  close  to  60,000,000  spindles  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Ger- 
many appears  to  be  next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  is  increasing  the  number  of  her  spindles.  Special  Agent  Burrill 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  piece 
goods  imported  into  Australia  are  of  English  manufacture.  Ameri- 
can prints  are  of  a  different  finish  from  those  of  Great  Britain,  and 
are  not  of  the  right  width  for  the  Australian  market.  Mr.  Lincoln 
Hutchinson  says  that  textile  goods  in  Central  and  South  America 
are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  import  trade,  excepting  iron  and 
steel.  South  America  is  now  purchasing  $80,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
manufactures,  and  will  soon  pass  the  $100,000,000  mark,  but  the 
United  States  is  supplying  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  imports. 

'What  needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  greater  care  in  packing  goods 
for  export  and  other  necessary  particulars  are  pointed  out  by  the 
various  special  agents. 


CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

MARKET  FOR  COTTON  FABRICS. 
KEVIKW  OF  COMMEKCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN   MANCIH'RIA. 

Prior  to  entoring  upon  a  special  investigation  in  Manchuria  in 
regard  to  niark(^t  conditions  in  that  country  for  cotton  cloths,  Special 
Agent  W.  A.  Graham  Clark  made  a  preliminary  investigation  or 
leconnoissance  with  a  view  of  obtaining  reliable  information  as  to 
general  conditions  as  these  aHect  American  trade.  This  report  was 
written  in  December,  1!)()<),  and  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  rei)orts 
on  Manchuria  prepared  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  is  as  follows: 

Manchuria  is  a  very  im])ortant  market  for  American  flour,  oil, 
tobacco,  etc.,  and  especially  for  American  piece  goods.  It  is  the  one 
section  of  China  in  which  American  piece  goods  practically  mcmopo- 
lize  the  market.  Of  the  cotton  piece  goods  imported,  over  seven- 
eighths  of  the  total  number  of  j)ieces  are  American.  The  trade  of 
Mancliuria  is  of  more  importance  to  the  Fnited  States  than  to  any 
other  nation  with  tlie  j)ossible  exception  of  Japan. 

Finding  some  i^r^O.OOO.OOO  worth  of  cloth  stacked  up  at  Shanghai,  a 
great  part  of  it  American,  and  that — though  not  the  sole  cause — one 
main  ractor  was  the  lack  of  buying  from  Manchuria,  I  Avent  north  to 
study  the  country,  asc(M*tain  if  the  slack  demand  was  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  war  or  to  otiier  (tauses, and  to  see  Avhat  stocks  Avere  held  in  the 
interior  and  what  prospect  there  was  of  an  early  resumj)tion  of  active 
business  for  our  mills.  Every  point  of  importance  to  American  trade 
interests  south  of  Harbin  was  visited. 

( OM  M  KUi  I A  I.  <  KNTKKS. 

Newchwang  is  the  great  gateway  to  Manc^huria — the  port  through 
which  American  goods  enter:  Dalny  is  the  port  through  which  Japa- 
nese goods  enter.  Kwanchentze  and  Tiding  are  the  two  great  in- 
terior distributing  ])oint<.  Kirin  is  a  large  city,  the  (tapital  of  Kirin 
I*rovince  and  a  distributing  point  for  goods  to  the  northeast  ix)rtion 
of  Kirin  l^rovince.  Mukden  is  a  large  city  and  the  capital  or  Feng- 
lien  Province.  Ilsinmintun  was  visited  mainly  to  inspect  a  bridge 
that  was  reported  to  be  obstructing  junk  traffic  on  the  Lnio  River  and 
so  atfecting  the  facility  of  shij)ment  of  Amei'ican  goods  inland. 

It  was  apparent  that  Manchuria  is  a  country  whose  trade  is  well 
worth  striving  for;  that  to  lK)ld  the  trade  it  is  necessary  to  get  in 
rloM*r  touch  with  it ;  that  the  coinitry  north  of  Mukden  is  richer  than 
to  the  south  of  that  city:  that  at  Mukden  and  at  Tiding  the  Japanese 
have  secured  a  large  portion  of  the  American  ])iece-goods  market  and 
:i!"e  reaching  out  for  the  trade  at  Newchwang  and  Kwanchentze: 
that  the  Japane^*  an*  discriminating  in  favor  of  Dalny  over  New- 
chwang by  variations  in  freight  rates  and  other  means:  that  it  is  a 
fact  that  at  Mukden  th(»  Japanese  goods  have  been  j)aying  no  likin 
and  Amerir-an  goods  2  p<M-  cent  likin  :  that  the  Russian  trade  interests 
M)uth  of  Harbin  are  flight,  and  that  Vladivostok  is  not  supplying  the 
comitry  M>uth  of  the  line  of  the  Silx,'rian  Railway. 
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It  also  appeared  that  while  it  is  not  being  used  for  foreign  products 
as  yet,  there  is  really  more  money  in  the  country  than  before  the  war; 
that  the  present  blockade  of  goods  is  due  as  much  to  too  large  supply 
us  to  too  small  demand ;  that  the  stocks  of  piece  goods  that  are  only 
normal  south  of  Mukden  are  nmch  larger  north  than  is  generally 
known;  that  the  prospects  for  any  boom  in  trade  in  the  spring  of 
1907  are  slight,  though  in  1908,  when  the  country  has  more  fully 
recovered  from  the  war  and  new  railroads  have  been  opened,  the 
money  returned  from  the  ground,  and  the  methods  of  business  ad- 
justed to  new  conditions,  the  trade  will  undoubtedly  be  very  large. 

Since  November  15  all  likin  taxes  have  been  abolished  in  Fengtien 
province,  which  embraces  Xewchwang,  Mukden,  Tieling,  and  other 
important  points.  Instead  of  the  likin  tax  there  are  levied  a  "  pro- 
duction "  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  grain  and  IJ  per  cent  on  other  products 
of  the  country,  and  a  "  consumption  tax  -'  of  2  per  cent  on  all  goods 
consumed. 

AN    AVAILABLE    AGENT DISTRIBUTION    OF    STOCUiS. 

My  information  was  obtained  through  an  interpreter,  a  young 
Englishman,  born  and  raised  in  Manchuria,  who  speaks  Chinese  so 
fluently  that  he  was  frequently  taken  by  the  Chinese  for  one  of  them- 
selves, despite  his  English  face.  This  man  [name  and  address  on  file 
at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  was  just  back  from  a  two  years'  trip  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  conducted  1,000  coolies  to  work  in  the  mines. 
He  would  prove  a  valuable  man  to  secure  as  agent  or  comprador  if 
some  American  house  decides  to  actually  go  into  the  field  here  to 
advertise  and  work  up  the  sale  of  American  goods. 

At  every  place  visited  from  six  to  twenty  of  the  large  wholesale 
firms  and  several  retail  firms  were  interviewed.  The  large  firms — 
especially  the  big  commission  houses — frequently  have  with  them  ten 
to  twenty-five  or  more  merchants  and  agents  from  other  towns  in  one 
firm.  Tnese  groups  of  merchants  usually  listened  to  the  replies  given 
by  one  of  their  number  as  spokesman  and  either  corroborated  or 
discussed  them ;  hence  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  opinions 
of  no  fewer  than  1,000  Chinese  merchants  and  commission  agents 
were  obtained.  At  each  point  at  least  one  Chinese  banker,  all  foreign 
bankers,  and  the  large  transport  agents  were  seen,  as  well  as  agents 
of  the  large  Japanese  firms.  Most  of  the  information,  however,  was 
obtained  by  direct  observation  and  talks  with  the  large  Chinese  mer- 
chants. According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  the  stocks  of 
piece  goods  at  the  main  points  in  Manchuria,  November,  190(),  were 
found  to  be  as  follows : 


Pie<'e-KOods  .st<«ks  in  hales. 


I  American.    Japanese.      Chinese. 


Newchwang 20,000 

Mukden ;  2,000 

Tieling 1,000 

Kwancbengtze ;  15,000 

Kirin !  25,000 


3,000 
3,000  I 
2,000  I 
300  I 


10,000 

1,000 

1.000 

10,000 

20.000 


Kemarks. 


Stocks  normal 

Less  than  normal. 

do 

Stocks  large 

Stocks  excessive. . 


I  Stock  yarn 
- 1    in  bales, 
Indian  and 
I  Japanese. 

300 
t)00 
500 
.XK) 
1,000 


These  approximate  figures  are  fairly  correct.     As  shown  in  the 
table,  the  stocks  of  American  goods  now  on  hand  at  the  five  main 
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points  are  some  63,000,  and  allowing  12,000  as  covering  the  stocks  at 
Hsinmintun,  Chang-tu-fu,  Liao-yang,  and  all  the  other  smaller  places 
throughout  Manchuria,  the  total  stock  of  American  goods  on  hand  Is 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  75,000  bales. 

FORCING    STOCKS    OX    THE    MARKET. 

For  the  four  years  previous  to  1905  there  was  an  average  of  1,920,077 
pieces  iniported  annually,  which  in  bales  would  be  approximately* 
58,000.  In  1905  there  was  imported  3,890,769  pieces,  which  was 
approximately  114,000  bales.  There  was  thus  imported  in  1905  a  two 
years'  supply.  Assuming  that  the  fiormal  stock  in  the  country  at  this 
time  of  year  is  50,000,  there  are  25,000  bales,  or  six  months'  supply 
above  the  normal,  now  on  hand.  Adding  to  this  the  larger  Chmese 
stocks  and  Japanese  stocks,  a  new  factor,  there  does  not  seem  much 
chance  of  new  business  for  American  mills  until  the  present  stocks  are 
absorbed.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  large  Chinese  merchants, 
none  of  whom  expect  to  send  many  buying  orders  to  Shanghai  before 
fall. 

The  Japanese  stocks  of  8,300  were  put  down  as  estimated  by  Chinese 
merchants  and  by  Japanese  agents,  but  seem  large  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Cotton  Cloth  Export  Association  was  only  formed  in  May, 
and  was  to  export  1,000  bales  monthly,  or  12,000  a  year.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October,  however,  they  imported  much  more,  the  total 
bales  coming  direct  from  Japan  being  3,082  and  2,676  bales,  respec- 
tively, for  the  two  months.  Even  then  their  stock  of  probably  over 
10,000  bales,  considering  stocks  at  all  points,  seems  disproportionately 
large,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  considering  that  before  the  Cot- 
ton Cloth  Export  Association  was  formed  by  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  cloth  brought  in  under  the  head 
of  "  war  supplies  "  and  put  into  the  channels  of  trade.  As  the  "  Man 
on  donkey  chop  of  the  Miye  Mills  and  the  "  Standing  horse  "  of 
the  Osaka  Mills  are  still  on  the  market  here,  and  were  known  to  the 
trade  before  the  two  or  three  other  mills'  cloths  had  stamped  on  them 
the  "  Two  cubs  "  chop  of  Mitsui,  this  is  probably  the  explanation. 

Both  the  Japanese  and  American  bales  of  sheetings  contain  800 
yards  of  36-incn  cloth,  while  bales  of  drills  are  600  yards  of  30-inch 
cloth.  The  Chinese  bales  are  more  variable,  but  contain  approxi- 
mately 675  yards  of  cloth  14  to  18  inches  in  width.  There  was  a  big 
increase  in  shipments  of  this  cloth  into  Xewchwang  in  1905  over  1904, 
the  increase  bemg  $2,242,640  (gold)  in  value.<»  Like  other  cloth,  how- 
ever, this  native-made  cloth  has  experienced  the  effect  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  the  stocks  on  hand  are  larger  than  usual. 

TRAVELING    IX    MANCHURIA. 

As  showing  the  facilities  for  and  the  time  and  cost  of  traveling  in 
Manchuria  at  present,  a  few  notes  as  to  iny  itinerary  may  be  of  in- 
terest, starting  and  ending  at  Shanghai.  Coming  up  the  coast  from 
Shanghai  to  Tientsin,  a  little  over  two  days  were  required.  At  Taku 
Bar  the  ship  had  to  lie  outside  and  passengers  were  taken  off  in  a 

«  Vide  volume  1.  Northern  ports.  Returns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Reports  for 
1905,  published  by  the  inspector-general  of  customs. 
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steam  launch,  crossing  the  bar  with  a  depth  of  only  7  feet,  passing 
the  remains  of  the  Taku  forts,  and  landing  at  Tangku,  where  the  train 
was  taken  for  Tientsin,  distant  about  25  miles.  All  freight  had  to  be 
transferred  to  lighters,  which  were  then  towed  60  miles  up  the  river 
to  Tientsin.  The  river  is  so  winding  that  it  is  twice  as  far  by  water 
as  by  rail. 

From  Tientsin  the  Imperial  Railway  of  North  China  takes  one  to 
Newchwang.  This  road  is  English  built,  and  is  practically  controlled 
by  them,  and  the  principal  officers  are  English.  The  road  has  the 
standard  gauge,  4  feet  8^  inches,  with  heavy  rails  and  well-ballasted 
track.  The  cars  are  a  modification  of  the  usual  American  style,  having 
a  door  at  each  end,  two  private  rooms  at  each  end,  with  a  passageway 
at  the  side,  and  the  middle  of  the  car  being  one  room  with  chairs. 
All  engines  seen  were  British  make.  Trains  do  not  run  at  night  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  robbers.  Passengers  lie  over  at  the  railway 
hotel  at  Shanhaikw^an.  This  point  is  near  Chinwantao,  w^hich  is 
expected  in  the  future  to  develop  as  a  winter  port  whence  goods  can 
be  shipped  into  Manchuria  by  the  Imperial  Railway.  From  Tientsin 
to  Shanhaikwan  took  from  11.40  a.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.,  and  next  day 
from  Shanhaikwan  to  New^chwang  took  from  7.40  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
At  Newchwang  the  railroad  ends /it  the  station  on  the  w^est  side  of  the 
Liao  River,  and  passengers  go  over  by  launch.  After  the  river  finally 
freezes  over  it  is  crossed  on  sledges,  but  few  goods  enter  in  this  way 
during  the  winter. 

FROM    NEWCHWANG    NORTH. 

From  Newchwang  the  trip  to  Mukden  is  made  via  the  Japanese 
Government  railway.  On  the  Imperial  Railway  of  North  China  the 
ticket  payments  are  made  in  Mexican  dollars  or  the  equivalent  in  notes 
issued  by  foreign  banks  in  China,  but  on  the  Japanese  Railway  only 
Japanese  war  notes  are  taken.  There  is  no  station  at  Newchw^ang, 
the  nearest  station  being  Niu-chia-t'un,  about  3  miles  east  of  the 
town  proper.  Leaving  Newchwang  at  8  p.  m.  one  arrives  at  Mukden 
by  6  a.  m.  next  morning,  having  changea  cars  once,  at  Ta-shih-kiao, 
some  20  miles  from  Newchwang,  where  this  line  joins  the  main 
line  that  runs  north  from  Dalny.  The  distance  from  Newchwang  to 
Mukden  is  only  115  miles,  but  the  journey  occupied  ten  hours.  On 
the  whole  of  this  Japanese  Government  railway  in  Manchuria  about 
12  miles  an  hour  was  the  rate  of  speed  on  which  time-tables  were 
based. 

This  railway  has  the  Japanese  narrow  gauge,  3  feet  6  inches.  The 
rolling  stock  is  light,  but  the  rails  are  heavy,  80  or  90  pounds,  and  the 
road  well  constructed  and  ballasted.  This  road  was  originally  con- 
structed broad  gauge  by  the  Russians,  and  the  Japanese  simply  moved 
the  left-hand  rail  going  north  closer  in,  and  put  on  rolling  stock 
brought  from  Japan.  The  rails  had  Russian  figures  and  letters  on  the 
sides,  but  it  is  said  that  they  were  mostly  made  in  America.  The  en- 
gines are  too  light  for  the  work,  especially  on  some  of  the  grades 
farther  north,  and  the  trains  are  made  too  long.  Some  American 
Baldwin  locomotives  were  observed,  but  all  that  were  seen  up  country 
were  British.  The  cars  are  very  light,  and  were  constructed  m  Japan. 
They  are  on  the  English  style,  with  double  benches  facing  each  other 
running  across  the  car,  and  with  doors  at  the  sides.     There  are  no 
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heating  arrangements  or  other  conveniences  and  no  sleeping  cars,  each 
man  having  to  wrap  himself  in  the  blankets  that  all  travelers  in  this 
country  must  carry,  and  sleep  the  l:>est  he  can.  The  freight  cars  are 
also  very  light.  They  have  only  four  wheels,  and  are  marked  7  tons. 
At  Mukden  the  station  is  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  town;  in  fact 
2  to  3  miles  seem  to  be  the  favorite  distance  to  place  the  station  from 
tlie  town,  Dalny  being  an  exception.  At  MuKden  the  station  was 
formerly  10  miles  from  town.  As  the  citv  is  surrounded  by  tombs, 
the  Chinese  authorities  would  not  allow  the  Russian  railway  to  ap- 
proach nearer,  but  advantage  was  taken  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  to  move  the  road  farther  in,  and  it  now  runs  directly  through  a 
part  of  the  old  burial  grounds.  Spending  half  a  day  at  Mukden,  the 
writer  left  at  3  p.  m.  and  reached  Tiding  at  8  p.  m..  55  miles  in  five 
hours.  Tiding  is  about  2  miles  from  the  station,  and,  like  Mukden,  is 
a  walled  town. 

IIOTEI.   ACCOM  MODATIONS. 

At  Newchwang  the  traveler  stops  at  the  Manchuria  House  Hotel, 
a  fairly  w^dl-kept  inn,  ()])erated  by  ( •hinese,  and  the  only  foreign  hotel 
in  the  place.  At  Mukden  the  ilaolin  House  is  an  inn  kept  by  Japa- 
nese, over  the  doorway  of  one  room  of  which  hangs  the  official  Ameri- 
can consulate  sign.  At  Tiding  it  was  necessary  to  sleep  on  the 
"  k'ang,''  in  a  regular  Chinese  inn,  and  eat  Chinese  food.  In  these 
inns  the  first  j)la<!e  entered  is  the  kitchen^  a  square  space  with  mud 
floor  and  raised  mud  ovens  with  clay  and  iron  pots.  From  this  one 
passes  through  a  cloth-hung  doorway  into  the  inn  proper.  At  Tie- 
ling  this  was  al)out  20  by  (?()  feet,  down  the  middle  of  which  was  an 
8-f()ot  aisle  with  j)acked  mud  floor.  On  each  side  were  ranged  the 
"  k'angs,"  raised  mud  embankments,  brick  faced,  some  30  inches  high 
and  ()  feet  wide.  On  these  are  sj)read  mattings,  and  h(»re  all  guests 
roll  themselves  in  their  own  blankets  and  sleep  side  bv  side,  with 
their  fwt  to  the  Avail  and  their  heads  to  the  center  aisle.  A  flue 
underneath  runs  the  length  of  each  "  k'ang,"  and  a  fire  at  one  end 
furnishes  the  hot  air,  which  passes  through  and  out  at  a  mud  chim- 
ney and  warms  the  sleepers. 

The  meals  are  served  on  these  *'  k'angs  *'  on  little  tables  about  a  foot 
high.  At  these  inus  a  teapot  is  always  kept  warm  over  a  lire  in  a 
raised  mud  embankment  in  the  middle  of  th<»  main  aisle. 

TEA    I)R1NKIN(; SAFETY   IN    INN    COMI»()lTNI)S. 

Chinest*  all  drink  tea,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that  they  drink 
little  well  water,  and  thus  keep  down  the  rate  of  mortality.  Tea  to 
a  rich  Chinaman  means  concentrated  tea,  costing  10  cents  an  ounce; 
to  the  poor,  it  is  hot  water  with  a  few  tea  leaves  dipped  in ;  and  to  the 
very  poor,  simply  hot  water.  It  is  significant  of  the  increased  wealth 
in  the  countrv  that  the  majority  of  the  lower  classes,  who  heretofore 
could  only  a^ord  hot  water,  are  now  indulging  in  actual  tea. 

The  inn  at  Tiding,  which  was  similar  to  the  inns  all  over  northern 
Manchuria,  had  a  big  comjKHind,  surrounded  by  a  high  mud  wall 
with  gates.  The  long-distance  carts  going  down  the  country  with 
beans  and  bringing  back  grnxls  are  driven  inside  these  compounds  for 
safety  from  robbers  each  night,  and  during  the  great  hauling  season  in 
winter  these  inns  are  crowded.     The  walls  of  the  inns  are  of  mud, 
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plastered  on  a  center  wall  made  by  weaving  reeds  together.  The 
windows  are  mostly  of  oiled  paper,  with  possibly  one  pane  of  small 
glass  in  the  center.  The  ratters  are  round  timbers,  on  w^hich  are 
spi'ead  reeds,  then  a  layer  of  coarse  matting,  and  then  packed  mud. 
In  the  cities  the  l)etter  inns  have  brick  walls  and  tiled  roof,  but  are 
otherwise  about  the  same. 

Tiding  was  reached  one  night  at  8  o'clock  and  left  the  next  night 
at  the  same  time  for  the  city  of  Kwanchengtze,  the  commercial  cen- 
ter of  Manchuria. 

COST   OF   TRAVELING. 

As  showing  the  present  rates  on  this  line,  the  fare  from  Xew- 
chwang  to  Mukden  was,  in  Japanese  war  notes,  $().80  for  115  miles; 
from  Mukden  to  Tiding,  $2.80  for  55  miles;  from  Tiding  to  Erh- 
shihlipu  (Menkiatun),  $7.70  for  140  miles.  The  total  rare  from 
Xewchwang  to  where  Japanese  train  service  now  ends  at  Erhshih- 
lipu,  310  miles,  was  therefore  $1().80,  or  about  5.42  cents  a  mile,  in 
Japanese  war  notes.  As  on  November  20,  at  Xewchwang,  $100  Mex- 
ican equaled  103  yen  in  war  notes  and  $100  Mexican  equaled  ifi^)S 
gold,  therefore  a  war  note  was  worth  5().31  cents  gold  and  the  10.30 
yen  equaled  $9.50  gold,  or  3.07  cents  a  mile. 

leaving  Tiding  iit  8  p.  m.,  one  arrives  at  Menkiatun,  the  present 
end  of  the  railroad,  at  i)  the  next  morning,  or  140  miles  in  thirteen 
hours.  At  Menkiatun  we  secured  a  Chinese  cart  and  rode  into 
Kwanchengtze,  the  ^reat  trade  center  of  Manchuria.  Riding  out  to 
see  the  Russian  station,  3  miles  from  town,  it  was  found  to  be  well 
arranged,  with  a  large  yard  capacity.  On  the  tracks  were  standing 
the  coaches  of  a  special  train  that  had  just  brought  down  the  Russian 
commissioners  to  discuss  with  the  Japanese  the  details  of  the  meeting 
of  Russian  and  Japanese  lines  at  Kwanchengtze  next  spring.  These 
cai*s  were  as  long  as  the  longest  Pullmans,  and  as  the  track  is  5-foot 
gauge,  the  cars  are  even  wider  than  Pullman  cars.  The  freight  cars 
on  the  sidings,  however,  were  small  affairs,  10  to  12  tons  capacity,  and 
so  really  not  much  larger  than  Japan's  7-ton  cars. 

PONY    EXPRESS    SERVICE. 

From  Kwanchengtze  to  Kirin  passengers  go  in  the  Chinese  two- 
wheel  covered  cart  usually  drawn  by  two  mules  hitched  tandem,  and 
freight  in  the  big,  open,  two-wheel,  long-distance  carts  drawn  by 
seven  ponies.  A  ''  fast-cart  syndicate,"  composed  of  Russians  and 
Chinese,  had  recently  organized  a  one-day  passenger  service  each 
way,  carrying  six  passengers  in  a  three-horse  Russian  cart  at  $0  a 
head  (about  $2.73  gold).  The  distance  is  80  miles,  and  the  horses 
were  changed  at  relay  stations  every  20  miles.  A  branch  of  the 
Sungari  River  is  forded  about  midway  this  distance.  The  first  70 
miles  lies  through  a  rolling  country;  but  though  the  trip  was  rough 
on  account  of  the  deep  ruts,  the  road  is  a  fairly  good  one  after  these 
are  packed  dow^n  by  the  heavy  continuous  winter  traffic.  The  last  10 
miles  lies  through  a  rough  hill  country,  and  the  city  of  Kirin  is 
reached  by  two  steep  passes  through  the  hills. 

At  Kwanchengtze  there  is  one  so-called  Russian  inn  where  foreign 
food  can  be  obtamed,  but  at  Kirin  there  are  only  Chinese  inns.  Leav- 
ing Kwanchengtze  at  10  one  night,  Mukden  was  reached  at  2  o'clock 
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tlie  next  day — 195  miles  in  sixteen  horn's.  Leaving  Mukden  at  4  one 
afternoon  for  Hsinmintun,  this  40-mile  trip  was  made  in  four  hours. 
Leaving  Hsinmintun  at  7.80  a.  m.,  we  arrived  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Liao  River  at  3.30  p.  m.  and  came  over  in  a  launch  to  Newchwang. 

Leaving  Xewchwang,  or  rather  the  station  of  Niu-chia-t'un,  3  miles 
from  Xewchwang  to  the  east,  at  8  p.  m.,  and  changing  cars  at  Tashih- 
kiao,  we  arrived  at  Dalny  at  12  m.  next  day — 175  miles  in  sixteen 
hours. 

From  Dalny  passage  was  taken  on  a  small  Chinese  steamer  to 
Chefoo,  taking  irom  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  and  from  Chefoo  we  came 
down  the  coast  to  Shanghai  in  two  days. 


TEXTILE  OPPORTUNITIES. 
FABRICS   IN    EXTENSIVE   USE   NOT   PRODUCED   IN   AMERICA. 

After  a  study  of  the  field,  Mr.  Clark  concludes  that  Manchuria  hardly 
affords  a  market  for  textile  products  other  than  what  it  now  uses, 
though  it  can  be  expected  to  take  an  increasing  amount  of  these  and 
gradually  to  use  some  liner  goods.  Mr.  Clark  details  the  textile 
requirements,  with  suggestions  for  adaptations  b}'^  American  mills: 

As  shown  by  the  customs  returns,  the  textile  demand  in  Manchuria 
is  for  sheeting,  drills,  and  jeans,  gray  and  white  shirting,  and  for  yarn. 
There  is  also  a  small  demand  for  T- cloths,  for  black  Italians,  Turkev 
red  shirtings,  prints,  dyed  shirtings,  and  brocades,  velvets  and  vel- 
veteens, handkerchiefs,  and  towels.  The  following  imports  of  cotton 
piece  goods  at  Newchwang  show  the  trend  of  trade  in  these  lines  for 
the  vears  mentioned: 


Description. 


Shirtings,  gray,  pluin:  | 

American pieces. . 

English do ' 

Japanese do — 

SheetingM,  gray,  plain:  j 

American do 

EngliNh do j 

Japanesie do I 

Shirtings,  white,  plain do — 

Drills: 

American do 

Dutch do 

English do 

Japanct<c do 

Jeans: 

American do 

Englisli do 

T-Cloths do ... . 

Chintzes  and  plain  cotton  prints. .  .do 

Dyed  shiri.ings,  figured,  brocade<1.  and 
spotted piec>e8. . 

Dyed  shiriings and  sheetings, plain. do 

Turkey  re<l  shiriingsand  ('ambries  .do 

Velvets  an<l  velveteens do. . . . 


Total  cotton  cloth  imporied.<V> 

merican  piecre  goods,  imported  from 
Shanghai. pieces. . 


1896. 


79, 103  , 


376, 106 
27,352  I 

1,402 
33,875' 

246,993  I 
2.925  I 
9,990 


700 
8,268 
83,250 
14,673  ; 

630  , 
2,252 
8,852  I 
6,80i  I 


851,934 


1900. 


62,548 


1903. 


38.470  I 
95,317 
5,440  ; 


426,113  '  1,033,089 
2,792  ,  5,200  j 

1,496  I  71,100  ' 

80,471  I  60,987  ; 


85,885 

63.857 

1,500 

1,140.020 
6.004 
2,260 


116,525  ! 
210 


16,710  ' 
2.-230  I 
10,870  I 
26,968  ' 


2,496 

959 

5.463 

2,624 


708.365      2,043,454  : 


569,625  I 
110  I 
480  i 
3.100 

92,410 
26,310  , 
4,060 
18,000  ' 

100  ' 
6,772 


1905. 


79,216 

100.730 

8,000 

,252.165 
10,906 
60,2r>6 


69,586 

125,261 

442,291 
600 

974,557 

7.«70 
3,950 

2,115 
11,862 

80,350 
58,210 
4,125 
8,865 

151.023 

33.468 

7,983 

21,962 

1,892 
3,752 
6,649 
2,900 

1,207 
8,387 
26,460 
12,102 

1,985,196 

3,890,709 

I  :  '  I 

587,670'        582,890       1,655.720       1.568,000  i      3,230,376 
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This  shows  the  largo  proportion  of  Aniericau  goods  received  via 
Shanghai.  A  small  amount  of  American  goods  also  comes  direct,  and 
from  other  ports,  such  as  Chefoo,  so  that  there  is  a  very  small  amount 
of  foreign  piece  goods  other  than  American  entering  tnis  port. 


AMERICAN   GOODS  VIA   SHANGHAI. 


The  other  manufactures  of  cotton  imported  are  hindkerchiefs, 
towels,  and  yarn,  and  the  amounts  for  the  years  mentioned  have  been 
as  follows: 


Description. 

1896. 

1900. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Handkerchiefs 

Towels 

Cotton  yarn: 

English 

Indian 

Japanese 

— dozens.. 
do.... 

piculsa. 

do 

do.... 

20,470 
90,846 

615 

157,867 

1,158 

67,646 
48,368 

186 
32,799 
8,861 

49,827 
166,790 

87 
148,168 
29,661 

33,184 
172,760 

135 
123,422 
32,763 

72,417 
261,880 

248 
117,661 
51,190 

a 

Ficul=133i  pounds. 

Of  the  sheetings  and  drills  imported  the  United  States  has  had  an 
almost  exclusive  monopoly,  but  tnis  is  now  threatened  by  the  progres- 
sive business  methods  of  a  new  competitor.  The  American  sneetings 
and  drills  are  pure  sized,  which  fact  is  well  known  by  the  shrewd 
Chinese  merchant,  and  it  nas  given  the  American  cloths  such  a  popu- 
laritv  that  English  sheetings  and  drills,  which  are  usually  sized  neav- 
ily,  have  not  been  able  to  compete.  Manchuria  being  a  cold  climate 
most  of  the  year,  the  people  dress  in  padded  cloths  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  cloth  with  cotton  sewed  in  between.  Sheeting  is  often  used 
for  the  inside  and  drills  for  the  outside  thickness.  Both  trousers  and 
coats  are  so  padded,  and  this  padded  cloth  has  become  the  distinctive 
dress  of  the  northern  Chinaman,  and  in  winter  they  usually  wear  five 
or  six  coats  one  over  the  other.  Sometimes  so  many  coats  are  worn 
that  the  men  can  hardly  lift  their  arms.  These  cotton-padded  cloths 
are  much  preferred  to  woolen  clothes  and  the  latter  have  not  been 
able  to  get  much  footing. 

American  sheetings  and  drills  have  heretofore  sold  themselves  on 
this  market,  their  widespread  use  simply  being  due  to  their  quality 
and  the  fact  that  they  filled  a  need  that  could  not  be  supplied  else- 
where, but  hereafter  the  American  monopoly  can  only  be  held  by 
Americans  in  Manchuria  pushing  the  sale  of  American  goods.  Of 
these  goods  imported  the  great  majority,  probably  80  per  cent  of  the 
total,  are  2.85  and  3  yard  goods  of  about  48  by  48  average  construc- 
tion. There  are  also  some  3.26  and  3.50  yard  and  a  few  4  and  4.50 
yard  goods. 

BRITISH   IMITATION   OF   AMERICAN    GOODS. 

In  jeans  the  United  States,  while  not  having  as  absolute  a  monopoly 
as  on  sheetings  and  drills,  yet  has  over  three  fourths  the  trade.  This 
is  due  to  the  popularity  of  a  single  brand  of  American  jeans  that  is 
practically  the  onlv  one  sold  here.  This  "chop"  the  well-known 
*'  Beaver ''  bi*and  of  the  Pepperell  Mills  is  so  popular  that  it  has  been 
imitated  by  English  mills,  as  shown  by  two  samples  forwarded  to  the 
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Bureiiu  of  Mamifacture.s.     The  *•  chop  "  and  wording  on  the  American 
and  on  the  two  English  cloths  areas  follows: 


— Beaver—  — Beaver — 

Fine  Jean?',  Fine  Jeans,                                — Beaver — 

Pepperell  Millp,  Marlborough  Miiln,                     Very  \iest  Jeans. 

Biddefor^l,  Manchester,                                Pure  cloth, 

Maine.  England.                               Superior  cotton. 

•Trade-Mark  Registennl.  (ieo.  &  R.  Dewhurst,                      Sole  ini|)orter8: 

Manufactured  in  Ltd.                               Mun8terl)erg&  Co., 
Unit^  States  of        ,        i       Manufactured  for                            Shanghai. 

America.  Brand  Bros.  &  Co.  i               30  yds. 

30  yds.  30  yds.  ; 


The  American  cloth  is  96  by  64  ends  to  the  inch  and  29  inches  wide 
while  the  English  cloth  is  92  by  64  and  29.J^  inches  wide.  The  English 
cloth  is  sized  a  little  heavier  than  the  American.  At  some  places  I 
found  the  two  selling  even,  but  at  most  places  the  keen-eyed  merchants 
have  seen  by  the  difference  in  spacing  of  the  letters  that  the  two  cloths 
are  not  the  same  make  and  though  the  lettering  is  all  Greek  to  them 
and  the  ''chop,"  the  clue  to  their  purchases,  a  ''beaver"  in  this  in- 
stance, having  been  exactly  imitated,  they  still  give  the  American  the 
preference  bv  about  10  centi^  a  piece.  There  are  other  jeans  on  the 
market  but  tlie  "beaver"  chop  practically  dominates  the  tmde  in  this 
line  in  Manchuria. 

THE   SHIKTINCi    SITUATION. 

In  gi-av  shirting  America  in  liK)5  supplied  Manchuria  with  79,216 
pieces,  fcngland  supplied  100,730  pieces,  and  the  Japanese  8,000 
pieces.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  field  can  not  be  controlled  by 
America  as  well  in  sheetings.  These  gmy  shirtings  are  38,  38i, 
and  39  inches  wide  and  38  to  39  yards  long,  with  a  few  36-inch  40-yard 
goods,  also  classed  as  shirtings,  riiey  are  quoted  not  by  the  yards 
to  the  pound,  but  always  by  the  pounds  to  the  piece.  They  run  from 
alx)ut  7  to  11  pounds  to  the  piece,  which  would  correspond  to  5^  to 
3.65  yards  to  the  pound.  Constructions  vary  from  14  by  11  to  18  by 
20  per  quarter  inch.  In  Marfchuria  the  principal  gray  shirting  used 
seems  to  be  an  8i  pound  piece  (4.65  yaros  to  pouncl),  38^  inches  wide 
and  38i  yards  long.  The  construction  was  60  warp  .and  56  tilling  ends 
per  inch.  This  was  selling  at  Newchwang,  Novem})er  1,  1906,  at  2.2 
taels  per  piece,  which  equals  Si. 67  gold  per  piece,  or,  say,  4.34  cents 
per  yard.  At  Kirin,  on  November  12,  this  same  piece  was  selling  at 
^  in  Kirin  small  coin,  which  equals  §1.82  gold  per  piece,  or,  say, 
4.73  cents  per  pound. 

Thase  goods  are  sold  among  the  Chinese  on  the  "chop"  reputation, 
so  that  to  give  list  of  prices  for  different  weights  woukl  be  of  no  value,  as 
one  8i -pound  piece*  might  be  of  the  same  value  as  another  7-pound  piece, 
depending  entirely  on  the  varying  construction  and  make  of  the  goods 
and  the  standing  of  the  "chop." 

Nearly  all  of  these  gray  shillings  have  a  heading  woven  in  the  piece 
at  the  end.  This  is  not  a  colored  neading  such  as  is  used  for  T-cloths 
and  Mexicans,  but  is  made  by  using  a  different  number  of  filling  for  a 
few  picks,  usually  about  twice  as  coarse  as  the  regular  filling,  and  also 
runnuig  in  a  few  picks  of  tinsel.     For  instance,  in  the  8i-pound  piece 
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mentioned  there  were  six  repeats  of  filling  stripes,  consisting  of  four 
coarse  and  one  tinsel  pick  each,  and  then  there  was  a  space  of  2 
inches  of  the  regular  filling  and  then  eight  picks  of  coarse  filling.  This 
is  the  usual  style  of  heading,  the  first  of  coarse  filling  and  tinsel  being 
about  an  inch  wide  and  the  other,  2  inches  away,  of  a  few  picks  of  coarse 
filling  about  one-quarter  inch  wide. 

VARIETY  OF  USES — WHITE  SHEETING. 

Gray  shirtings  are  used  for  all  the  purposes  that  fine  sheeting  is 
used — for  clothes,  linings,  burial  cloths,  underclothing,  lining  the 
inner  side  of  quilts,  etc.  Some  are  also  oiled  and  used  in  place  of 
window  glass.  This  is  quite  an  extensive  practice,  much  being  used 
as  oiled  paper.  Another  use  is  for  mosquito  netting,  etc.  All  used 
for  the  outer  clothing  are  dyed,  and  statements  I  have  made  on  dyeing 
sheetings  apply  also  to  this. 

In  1905  tnere  was  imported  into  Newchwang  125,261  pieces  of 
white  shirting,  of  a  value  of  461,011  haikwan  taels,  or,  say,  $357,736 
gold.  These  were  not  classified  according  to  country,  but  were  nearly 
all  English.  The  term  '^  white  shirtings"'  covers  a  wide  mngo,  from 
pure- sized,  close-woven,  high-grade  goods  to  others  that  are  simply 
China  clay  and  starch  stretcnea  on  a  framework  of  yarn.  These  goods 
come  32  to  37  inches  wide,  and  in  40-yard  lengths.  They  are  used  to  a 
small  extent  for  outer  clothing  after  being  dyed — for  stockings,  lining 
of  padded bedclothing,  etc..  the  stiff  finish  being  also  used  largely  for 
hangings,  screens,  etc.  Wtiite  shirtings  are  not  sold  on  their  weight, 
as  with  gray  shirtings,  but  are  graded,  according  to  sizing,  width, 
finish,  and  general  appearance.  For  this  reason  prices  would  be  of  no 
value  unless  samples  were  also  sent,  but  prices  range  from  4  cents  a 
yard  up  to  as  high  as  15  cents.  The  4-cent  goods  are  clay-filled  rags, 
while  trie  15- cent  goods  are  high-gmde  shirtings.  The  pure  sized  are 
^preferred  for  clothing,  as  they  take  the  dye  more  readily. 

THE   T-CLOTH    TRADE. 

There  is  a  small  business  done  in  T-cloths,  and  the  Japanese  have 
also  begun  to  introduce  these,  but  a  T-cloth  is  practically  a  narrow 
sheeting,  and  the  people  prefer  the  full-width  sheetings.  T-cloths  are 
said  to  have  been  so-called  from  the  fact  that  they  were  originally 
exchanged  for  Chinese  tea,  hence  the  name  tea  cloth  or  T-cloth. 
They  are  usually  32  inches  wide  by  24  yards  long;  others  are  36 
inches  wide  by  24  yards  while  still  others,  classed  as  T-cloths, 
are  32  inches  wide  by  40  yards  long.  Most  of  the  32-inch  24-yard 
class  imported  into  China  are  Indian,  while  of  the  other  two  kinds 
English  make  largely  predominates.  Very  little  comos  from  Amer- 
ica, and  none  of  this  gets  to  Manchuria.  Altogether,  in  11)05,  Manchu- 
ria imported  only  7,983  pieces  of  T-cloth,  of  which  7,608  were  32-inch 
widths,  and  only  375  of  the  36-inch  width.  These  goods,  like  Mexi- 
cans, have  a  colored  heading  which  varies  from  one-half  to  If  inches 
wide. 

The  T-cloth  that  is  most  largely  used  in  Manchuria  is  a  7-pound, 
32-inch,  24-yard  piece  that  has  68  warp  ends  and  72  filling  picks  per 
inch.  This  piece  was  selling  in  Kirin  at  $3.20  a  i)iece  in  Kirin  small 
coin,  which  is  about  6  cent«  a  yard  gold.     The  head  ends  oh  these  as 
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on  gray  shirtings  are  many  and'  various,  and  are  frequently  made  to 
order  to  suit  a  particular  merchant.  As  an  illustration,  however,  one 
of  the  headings  most  frequently  seen  was  as  follows:  Purple  4  picks 
filling,  white  4,  purple  4,  white  2,  red  10,  green  6,  yellow  10,  green  2, 
yellow  10,  green  6,  red  10,  white  2,  purple  4,  white  4,  and  purple  4,  the 
whole  being  If  inches  wide. 

ITALIANS,    CHINTZES,    AND  PRINTS. 

The  ordinary  fast-black  cotton  Italian,  which  is  smooth  and  close 
woven,  has  from  its  lasting  qualities  and  dressy  appearance  quite  a 
popularity  among  the  northern  Chinese  and  is  increasing  in  use. 
These  are  mostly  made  from  Egyptian  cotton  and  are  rather  too  high 
in  price,  so  the  people  in  Manchuria,  probably  in  other  places  also,^ 
are  making  imitation  black  Italians  by  dyeing  sheeting  and  shirting 
black,  the  color  '^  dzu  ching"  (noted  under  head  of  dyeing),  and  then 
starching  and  given  a  finish  with  sesame  seed  oil.  This  gives  the 
cloth  the  smooth,  shiny  appearance  peculiar  to  the  black  Italian,  and 
cloth  so  dyed  is  very  popular.  I  have  forwarded  samples  of  this  to 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  think  it  would  be  a  profitable  experi- 
ment for  some  mills  to  dye  cloth  after  this  pattern  and  ship  out  here. 
A  large  number  of  the  people  use  trousers  colored  the  blue  ''  dzung 
Ian  "  shade  and  the  outer  coat  of  this  an  oiled  finish  black  ^'dzu  ching'' 
color. 

In  chintzes  and  plain  cotton  prints  there  is  a  good  demand.  The 
mportations  into  Newchwang  for  the  past  five  years  have  been 
17,166,  39,648,  18,000,  3,365,  and  24,962  pieces,  respectively.  This 
does  not  show  any  big  increases  (except  the  natural  contrast  between 
1904  and  1905),  but  according  to  the  merchants  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  these  goods.  Of  course  there  are  many  kinds  of  prints 
used,  but  the  ordinary  print  cloth,  28  inches  or  under,  is  not  used  on 
this  market,  and  the  30-inch  width  is  the  one  in  popular  use.  This 
same  fact  was  noted  in  Japan;  and  if  our  mills  want  tneir  share  of  the 
print-cloth  business  of  these  markets,  they  will  have  to  make  and  ship 
mostly  30-inch  widths.  The  usual  length  is  24  yards,  and  the  weights 
3i  to  5  yards  a  pound.  A  good  portion  of  this  business  is  printed 
T-cloths,  32-inch,  24  yards.  Print  cloths  are  used  mostly  for  women's 
wear,  though  also  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as  bedding,  cur- 
tains, etc.  Prices  run  from  7  to  12  cents  a  yard  for  ordinary  market 
prints. 

VELVETS,  CAMBRICS,  NANKEENS,  ETC. 

Velvets  and  velveteens  amounted  to  488,091  yards  in  1905  as  against 
115,979  yards  in  1904  and  230,872  yards  in  1903.  They  are  used  for 
clothing  as  upper  coats  by  well-to-do  merchants,  for  collars  and  borders, 
for  the  upper  part  of  native  boots,  etc.  These  come  in  varying  widths 
and  lengths,  but  are  mostly  either  22  or  27  inches  wide,  and  38  to  40 
yards  long.  They  come  in  blue,  red,  violet,  maroon,  etc.,  but  the  solid 
black  is  the  color  most  favored. 

Turkey  red  shirtings  and  cambrics,  while  a  small  import  as  yet,  are 
increasing  in  popularity,  and  the  imports  were  for  1901,  1902,  1903, 
1904,  and  1905,  respectively,  2,530,  7,073,  12,555,  6,649,  and  26,460 
pieces.     These  are  used  mostly  for  clothing  for  women,  though  also 
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U8eda8  linings,  curtains,  etc.  T- cloth  and  shirtings  are  dyed  locally, 
but  those  dyed  at  the  mill  are  more  uniform  in  color  and  command  a 
higher  price.  These  cloths  are  sold  mostly  in  the  32-inch  widths,  some 
30  to  36  inches,  and  in  24,  30,  and  40-yard  lengths.  Prices  range  from 
5  to  10  cents  a  yard. 

The  highest  priced  goods  in  Manchuria  to-day  are  not  the  American 
standard  sheetings  and  drills,  but  the  Chinese  native  nankeen.  At 
Kirin,  for  instance,  "  Buckshead,"  the  high  grade  American  sheeting, 
2.85  vards,  48  by  48, 36  inches  wide,  was  selling  at  $7  a  piece  in  Kirin, 
small  coins,  which  is  approximately  8  cents  a  yard,  gold.  The  Chinese 
nankeen,  unbranded,  iti  inches  wide,  48  by  56  constiniction,  sold  on 
same  market  for  10  cents  in  Kirin,  small  coins,  per  Chinese  big  feet, 
which  is  approximately  7.8  cents  a  yard,  gold.  The  Chinese  cloth, 
17i  inches  wide,  was  therefore  selling  for  practically  the  same  per 
yard  length  as  the  American  cloth,  36  inches  wide. 

ONE-THIRD  OF  ALL  CLOTH   USED   IS   NANKEEN. 

The  American  cloth  is  shipped  to  Shanghai  and  thence  to  Manchuria, 
while  the  Chinese  cloth  is  also  shippea  to  Shanghai  and  thence  to 
Manchuria,  the  majority  of  it  being  so  imported  from  outside  the  prov- 
ince. Definite  figures  are  not  available,  as  this  cloth  comes  in  through 
the  native  customs  and  so  does  not  show  in  the  published  maritime 
customs  report  but,  according  to  the  large  Chinese  merchants,  one- 
third  of  all  cloth  used  in  China  is  nankeen.  A  large  quantity  of  yarn 
is  imported  and  cloth  woven  therefrom  on  the  hand  looms  of  Manchuria, 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  obtains  i*^  some  of  the  other  northern 
provinces.  In  fact,  as  has  been  stated,  in  winter  all  North  China  is 
one  vast  weave  shed  and  the  magnitude  of  this  weaving  on  hand  looms, 
in  the  homes  and  in  small  weaving  shops,  is  enormous. 

Most  of  the  nankeen  imported  into  Manchuria  comes  from  Shanghai 
and,  though  some  is  maae  of  Indian  and  Japanese  yarns,  the  finest 
qualities  are  made  of  the  best  grades  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shanghai  where  an  excellent,  clean  and  even  run- 
ning cotton  is  produced.  The  cloth  so  produced  is  soft  but  yet  very 
strong.  It  is  stronger  than  sheetings  and  not  as  stiff  as  drills  and 
is  a  very  well  wearing  piece  of  goods.  It  is  used  for  clothing  in  place 
of  sheetings,  is  largely  used  to  make  the  Chinese  shoe  and  has  also  a 
wide  use  for  patching.  Being  soft,  yet  strong,  it  is  the  best  material 
to  use  to  mend  a  torn  drill  coat,  and  some  Chinamen  are  all  patches. 

This  cloth  is  shipped  in  bales  of  various  sizes,  but  the  bales  are 
usually  round  and  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
the  widest  cloth  wrapped  around  the  outside  and  half  inch  sisal  rope 
tied  crosswise.  The  bales  usually  contain  about  40  pieces,  approxi- 
mately 38  Chinese  big  feet,  or  22i  yards  long,  which  gives  a  total 
yardage  of  900.  Some  bales  have  30  pieces,  with  a  yardage  of 
approximately  676  feet.  At  Newchwang  a  bale  of  nankeen  is  given  as 
253  ^'chang"and  one  ''chang"was  stated  to  be  10  Chinese  small 
feet,  which  is  approximately  1.2  English  feet.  This  would  give  a 
bale  yardage  of  about  1,012  yards,  but  the  majority  of  the  bales  are  not 
so  large.  Each  bale  usually  contains  12  or  15  different  kinds  of  cloth, 
not  as  with  our  bales,  one  kind  onl3\ 
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The  range  is  shown  by  the  following  five  representative  pieces  I 
picked  out  of  an  open  bale  at  Kwanchengtze.  and  samples  of  which 
nave  l)een  forwarded  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures: 

ChiiH»ge  nankeen. 

No.  1.  17}  inches  wide,  48  warp,  and  5fJ  Hllinjr  pirks  jkt  inch;  price  at  Kirin 

7.8  centfl  gold  a  yard;  if  dye<l  red,  11.7  cents  a  yard:  if  lipht  indigo  blue,  13.3 

cents  a  vard;  if  dark  indigo  blue,  15.<>  cents  u,  yard. 
Xo.  2.  1H(  inches  wide,  40  by  40;  price  7  cents  a* yard. 
No.  3.   16J  inches  wide,  40  by  32;  price  .'>;  ct-nts  a  yard. 
No.  4.  HU  inches  wide,  32  by  28;  price  4^  cents  a  yard. 
No.  5.  16  inches  wide,  24  l)y  Vy,  price  3  <'cnts  a  yard. 

PROFIT    IN    NANKEENS. 

At  these  prices  there  should  be  a  profit  in  making  this  cloth  in 
America.  Low-^rade  cotton  can  not  F)e  used  in  the*  finer  qualities  of 
this  nankeen,  sucn  as  No.  1,  where  the  cotton  iihould  be  at  least  strict 
middling.  It  is  well  known  that  in  hand  carding  and  weaving,  if  care- 
fully done,  there  is  less  tendering  and  injuiy  to  the  fiber  than  in  machine 
processes,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  difiicult  to  make  duplicates 
that  are  as  strong  and  yet  not  put  in  so  much  twist  as  to  destroy  the 
softness  and  plialnlit}'  that  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  cloth. 
I  have  forwarded  a  full-sized  piece  of  No.  1.  so  tests  can  be  made  for 
strcMigth  by  those  interested  in  this  cloth. 

The  fJapane.se  have  thorough!}'  studied  the  field  in  Manchuria  and 
know  what  will  pay  best,  therefore  it  is  interesting  to  see  on  what 
they  branch  out.  Their  main  work  is  being  put  in  to  extend  the  sale 
of  .la|)anese  sheetings  and  vam.  Next  to  this  they  are  spending  the 
most  efforts  in  trying  to  enlarge  the  sale  of  an  imitation  nankeen  made 
in  Japan.  Speaking  with  the  agent  of  a  large  »Fapan(»se  house  he  said 
there  was  good  money  in  thcj  nankeen  market,  but  that  his  imitation 
nankeen  had  not  found  favor  owing  to  the  raw  material  being  too 
harsh.  They  were  using  Indian  cotton  while  thc^  best  Chinese  nankeen 
was  being  made  out  of  superior  Tungcliow  cotton;  but  he  w^ent  on  to 
state  that  they  exp(»cted  to  do  a  large  business  along  this  line  even  if 
they  had  to  use  all  American  cotton  to  do  it. 

The  Japanese  are  experimenting  in  shipping  both  dyed  nankeens 
and  dved  she<»tings.  and  are  ev<'n  going  further  and  shipping  in  lots 
of  tinished  dyed  and  padded  cloths  ready  for  use. 

YARNS   AND    DYES — LAKCiE    UX'AL    »l  SINESS      CHOPS    AND   <"OIX)K8. 

Hand-loom  W(»aving  is  not  carried  on  as  extensively  in  the  three 
provinces  of  Manchuria  as  in  other  provinces  of  northern  China,  pos- 
sibly due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  of  the  great  long  distance  cai-t  traffic 
in  winter  employs  the  time  of  the  men  wiiile  the  women  have  to  look 
out  for  the  hom(»s;  also  possibly  as  a  result  of  the*  unsettled  conditions 
in  .MaiH'huria  due  to  three  wars.  There  is  still  a  large  business  done, 
however,  in  the  sale  of  yarn,  and  if  there  was  an  Ameri<an  agent  here 
to  keep  the  mills  in  touch  with  the  market  theie  are  times  that  it 
would  pay  well.  Ordinarily  the  higher-priced  raw  matt^rial  and  labor 
of  the  American  3'arn  would  hardly  allow  comi)etition  with  the 
.lai>anese  and  Indian. 

Tract ically  the  entire  varn  trade  of  Manchuria  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese  linn  of  Mftsui  Hussan  Kaislia  (Mitsui  Products  Com- 
pany).    The  proportion  of  Japanese  yarn  is  increasing  but  the  larger 
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portion  of  the  yarn  is  still  Indian.  In*  1906,  at  Newchwang ,  one-fourth 
of  the  yam  was  Japanese  and  three-fourths  Indian,  but  a  large  amount 
is  being  brought  m  at  Dalny  (there  were  3,387  bales  in  l§Bptember 
and  1,630  bales  in  October  direct  from  Japan),  so  that  now  tne  total 

froportion  of  Japanese  is  nearly  eaual  to  that  of  the  Indian.  The 
ndian  yam^  which  is  nearly  all  handled  by  Mitsui,  is  bought  by  them 
in  Shanghai  and  Hongkong,  and  also  some  direct  from  Bombay. 
There  seems  to  be  but  two  numbers  used  in  Manchuria — lOs  single 
which  is  mostly  Indian,  and  16s  single  which  is  Japanese.  The 
natives  describe  them  as  ''in"  and  '"out"  twist  yam,  the  Indian 
varn  having  the  ordinary  right-hand  twist  while  the  Japanese  yarn 
has  a  left-hand  twist.  By  right-hand  twist  is  meant  twist  that  slopes 
up  to  the  right  like  the  threads  on  an  ordinary  screw,  and  left-hand 
twist  is  the  opposite,  when  the  twist  slopes  up  to  the  left  The 
largest  majority  of  the  yarn  seems  to  be  10s.  At  Tieling,  the  big  yarn 
market,  the  prices  quoted  November  6,  1906,  were: 

Gold  per 
pound. 

"Tea  carrier"  chop  of  Graves,  Cotton  &  Co  .No.  108.=$108  Mexican  a  bale=|0.  ISf 

"  Bridge  and  boat"  chop  of  Currimbhoy No.  108.=$114  Mexican  a  bale=|0. 161 

<«  Tn«« «-K  >»  «K^^ r.t  ir«,,^w^*r.«K;  r«;iio  i^o.  lOs.  =$115  Mexican  a  bale=$0. 16J 

Bluefish    chopofKanegafuchi  mills {no.  168.  =$140  Mexican  a  bale =10. 20 J 

"Red  horse"  chop  of  Settsu  Spinning  Co No.  168.  =$136  Mexican  a  bale=$0. 19t 

As  showing  the  topsy-turvy  condition  of  prices  in  Manchuria  at 
present,  I  found  the  Kanegaf uchi  Blue  Fish  16s  selling  at  Kirin  at  19f 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  less  than  the  Tieling  price,  though  much  far- 
ther inland. 

HOW   YARNS  ARE   PACKED. 

All  yarns  are,  as  usual  in  America,  put  up  in  400-pound  bales,  but 
they  are  also  bunched.  Each  bale  consists  of  forty  10-pound  packages, 
and  each  package  consists  of  skeins  (usually  the  number  of  skeins  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  yarn)  tied  with  three  or  four  strings  and 
wrapped  in  stiff  wrapping  paper.  On  this  is  placed  the  label  of  the 
mill,  the  ^'Golden  Elephant'^ of  the  Osaka  mill,  the  ''Blue  Fish"  of 
the  Kanegaf  uchi  mill,  or  some  such  design.  The  whole  is  wrapped 
in  heavy  wrapping  paper  and  gunnv  sacking  and  baled  with  four  to 
six  ties,  usually  colored  orange.  Half-round  pieces  of  bamboo  are 
put  under  the  ties  at  the  four  ^ges  before  baling.  The  Indian  bales, 
which  are  brought  from  a  greater  distance,  also  have  a  heavy  tarred 

funny  sacking  placed  between  the  paper  and  the  outer  covering  of 
urlap  or  gunny  sacking. 

Occasionally  a  bale  of  yarn  is  found  mildewed,  which  is  due  to  too 
mucn  moisture  being  put  in  the  yarn  at  the  mill  with  a  watering  can 
in  order  to  gain  weight.  As  is  well  known  among  mill  men,  proper 
conditioning  is  all  right  and  not  only  makes  a  smoother  and  better 
weaving  yarn  by  laying  the  fiber,  but  actually  increases  its  strength. 
Cotton  put  through  the  processes  incident  to  an  ordinary  mill  loses 
from  2  to  7  per  cent  or  over  of  its  natural  moisture  and  if  this  mois- 
ture is  restored  the  yarn  simply  regains  its  normal  condition.  At  one 
mill  in  Japan  I  saw  this  done  bv  simply  spreading  a  cloth  over  the 
yarn  and  using  a  watering  can,  but  this  method  is  crude,  and  in  an 
effort  to  get  tro  much  weight  the  fiber  gets  too  much  water  and  has  a 
tendency  to  rot. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  millions  of  Chinese  living  in  the  northern 
sections  of  China  are  clothed  in  American  sheetings  and  drills.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  they  wear  no  white  outer  garments,  unless  in 
mourning,  and  that  nearly  everything  is  dyed  some  shade  of  blue. 

DYEING   OPERATIONS. 

It  has  been  considered  that  on  account  of  China's  cheap  labor  and 
the  cheapness  of  their  dye  it  would  not  pay  to  dye  this  cloth  in  America. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  small  establishments  in  which  this  dyeing 
is  carried  on  and  the  fact  that  indigo  dyeing  on  a  large  scale  is  done 
very  cheaply  now  in  the  United  States,  1  am  inclined  to  doubt  this  and 
think  it  is  a  matter  worth  looking  into  by  our  manufacturers  and  dyers. 

While  at  Mukden  and  at  Newchwang  I  visited  some  of  the  dyehouses 
and  obtained  some  information  from  the  merchants  as  to  the  best  sell- 
ing shades.  I  also  obtained  samples  that  I  am  forwarding  to  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  showing  the  exact  shades  used.  At  the 
dyehouses  I  was  informed  that  the  Japanese  had  been  there  before 
me  several  months  ago,  and  that  the  information  I  wanted  in  an  inter- 
view they  had  obtained  by  repeated  visits  and  careful  observation  of 
the  operations  and  had  noted  everything  in  detail,  from  the  cost  of 
the  clay  to  support  the  *'  kongs"  or  dye  pots  to  the  average  wage  cost 
per  piece.  At  the  merchant's  place  I  was  shown  Japanese  woven  and 
dyed  nankeen  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese;  also  samples  of  dyed  sheet- 
ings with  which  they  were  experimenting. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  dyehouses  are  small  affairs.  The  clay  pots  in 
which  the  cloth  is  dyea  are  termed  ''  kangs,"  and  are  alwut  5  feet 
high,  tapering  from  about  30  inches  diameter  at  the  top  to  about  12 
inches  aiameter  at  the  bottom,  and  holding  probably  100  gallons. 
This  is  the  usual  size,  though  many  different  sizes  and  shapes  are  used. 
These  are  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the  room  in  mud  embank- 
ments about  30  inches  high,  the  rest  of  the  ^*kang"  being  down  in  the 
f  round.  The  blues  are  all  dyed  with  indigo.  To  dye,  the  *^kang"  is 
rst  filled  with  water  and  this  heated  to  boiling.  Then  indigo  dye  and 
natural  soda  are  stirred  in,  and  then  lime  added  until  the  color  is  to 
the  dyer's  satisfaction — a  yellowish,  streaked-blue  color.  This  is  kept 
boiling  for  twelve  hours,  then  the  bolt  of  American  sheeting  is 
brought  forward  and  pushed  in  with  a  stick,  fold  by  fold.  This  is 
kept  in  for,  say,  half  an  hour  and  then  taken  out  and  hung  on  a  high 
bamboo  framework  to  dry  in  the  wind  or,  as  is  often  done,  is  sprc^ 
out  along  anv  convenient  place,  such  as  the  city  wall,  and  where  it  is 
exposed  to  all  the  dust  kicked  up  by  passing  teams.  For  some  colors 
this  is  then  put  back  and  dyed  again  and  then  dried  again.  For  some 
shades  this  is  done  three  times.  In  bringing  the  cloth  out  of  the  bath 
it  is  pulled  through  holes  in  a  small  board  to  remove  the  surplus  dye 
and  water. 

VARIETY  OF  COLORS. 

At  Mukden,  according  to  Tien  Ho  Tung,  one  of  the  largest  mer- 
chants, nearly  all  cloth  is  dyed  one  of  three  shades  of  blue  called, 
respectively,  "Yu  Ian,"  "dzung  Ian,"  and  ''fur  ching"  or  else  fast 
black  callea  ''dzu  ching."  All  other  colors  and  shaaes  are  dyed  in 
comparatively  small  quantities.     The  full  list  of  all  ordinary  colors 
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dyed  at  Mukden,  and  prices  per  piece  of  40  yards  for  dyeing,  were 
given  as  follows: 

Gold.  Gold. 

Yu  Ian,  a  fish  blue  ( light  blue )      10. 83  Pin^  line,  dark  blue |0.  75 

Dzung  Ian,  a  gentian 1.60  Quai  loh,  dark  green .40 

Fur  ching,  a  dark-purple  blue        5. 50  Ngu  hwang,  goose  yellow .40 

Dzu  ching,  a  black 2. 75  Gan  ching,  pestle  blue 75 

Mao  pao,  a  pale  blue 1.75  Fur  ching,  purple .58 

Tso  ching,  sky  blue  1.90  Hsiang  se,  olive  green .65 

Ping  hong,  red 38  Feng  hune,  pink .35 

Ping  lao,  green 45  Tientsin,  dark  gentian .85 

Ping  tsze,  purple 38 

The  high-priced  colors  above  are  all  indigo  dyed.  The  most  expen- 
sive of  all  is  "fur  ching,"  (not  to  be  confounaed  with  another  color 
also  pronounced  fur  ching,  though  the  Chinese  characters  are  a  little 
different,  that  is  a  cheap  aniline  dyed  color)  and  the  next  is  the  blacks. 
**Lan"  means  "blue,"  while  "ping"  means  "foreign"  or  "novelty," 
and  usually  denotes  colors  that  are  dyed  with  foreign  dyes  or  at  least 
shades  that  were  so  first  introduced. 

The  firm  giving  these  prices  is  a  large  one,  and  as  it  pays  over 
$6,000  annually  tor  dyeing  alone  it  gets  the  lowest  prices,  about 
30  per  cent  below  the  open-market  rate.  Contracts  with  the  dyers  are 
made  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  fixing  the  price  for  the  ensuing 
three  months.    The  prices  given  are  the  prices  for  this  Quarter. 

At  the  dyers'  establishments  I  also  obtained  some  ngures  which 
showed  a  good  deal  of  variation,  but  on  the  whole  were  one- fourth  to 
one-third  higher  than  the  merchants'  prices  named.  The  regular 
quotation  on  "  Yu  Ian"  was  $1.28  gold.  The  dyers'  prices  were  for 
small  lots. 

NEWCHWANQ   DYEING   PRICES. 

At  Newchwang  the  firm  of  Yung  Fung  Hsing  gave  the  principal 
shades  of  blue  as  four  in  number  and  one  black,  and  stated  that  practi- 
cally all  cloth  dyed  there  is  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  five  colors.  I 
have  forwarded  samples  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  if  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  attempt  to  reproduce  these  the  shades  should  be 
exactly  matched  and  the  colors  should  be  fast.  This  firm  gave  their 
prices*  (in  gold)  for  this  quarter  as  being  per  piece  of  40  yards  in 
indigo  blue:  Yu  Ian,  80  cents;  dzung  Ian,  $2;  she  Ian,  $4.60,  and  fur 
ching,  $6.40,  while  the  price  was  for  black,  dzu  ching,  $2.70. 

On  account  of  the  quantity  they  send  to  the  dyer  each  quarter  they 
get  about  26  per  cent  cheaper  prices  than  the  charges  for  small  lots. 
These  prices  show  some  discrepancy  as  compared  with  those  I  obtained 
at  Mukden,  but  as  the  colors  Ifind  are  not  of  exactly  the  same  shade 
and  the  cost  of  dyeing  is  varied  to  each  merchant,  not  only  by  the  cost 
to  the  dyer  but  by  the  merchant's  trade,  this  is  to  be  expected. 

For  dyeing  the  light-blue  shade  of  indigo  known  as  "yu  Ian,"  the 
shade  most  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  coolies,  etc.,  there  is 
used  to  one  kang  full  of  water  10  catties  (13^-  pounds)  indigo;  6  catties 
(6|  pounds)  natural  soda;  and  1  cattie  (li  pounds)  lime.  Four  pieces 
are  dyed  with  this,  which,  with  2.85  sheeting,  is  160  yards,  or  66  pounds 
of  cloth.  The  cloth  is  dyed  twice  in  the  same  bath — that  is,  dyed, 
taken  out  and  dried^put  back  and  dyed  again,  and  then  dried  again. 
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For  dyeing  "dzung  Ian"  there  is  used  20  catties  (26f  pounds) 
indigo;  15  catties  (20  pounds)  natural  soda,  and  2  catties  (2|  pounds) 
lime.     Usually  three  pieces  are  dyed  in  one  *'kang"  of  this. 

For  dyeing  "she  Ian"  there  is  used  24  catties  (32  pounds)  indigo; 
21  catties  (28  pounds)  natural  soda,  but  no  lime.  Two  to  three  pieces 
are  dyed  with  this,  each  piece  being  dyed  three  times.  Each  time  it 
is  starched  with  6  ounces  of  "swe  gow"  or  gum. 

USB  OF  MOUNTAIN  TEA — OIL  FINISH. 

"  Dzu  chinff  "  is  a  black  obtained  by  dyeing  with  wild  or  mountain  tea 
leaves  that  the  natives  call  ''san  tzar  year."  It  is  usually  produced 
by  dyeing  over  the  blue  shade  known  as  ''dzunff  Ian."  About  fifteen 
buckets  of  water  are  put  in  a  large  flat  pan  and  the  water  heated  to 
boiling,  13  pounds  of  these  wild  tea  leaves  added  and  also  3  pounds  of 
an  ingredient  that  resembles  a  green  alum.  Fifteen  pieces  are  dyed 
with  above  and  each  piece  boiled  twice.  The  pieces  are  then  starched, 
using  about  1  pound  of  starch  to  a  piece,  dried  and  folded  ready  for 
use.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  cloth  dyed  this  shade  and  then  oiled  to 
give  it  a  shine  in  imitation  of  black  Italians,  and  cloth  so  d^ed  is  very 
popular.  To  get  this  finish  10  ounces  of  sesamum-seed  oil  is  mixed 
with  2  catties  (21  lbs.)  of  bean  flour.  This  is  boiled  in  clear  water  and 
stirred  until  it  is  a  thin  paste.  The  cloth  is  brought  through  this 
dried  and  rolled. 

The  foregoing  proportions  were  obtained  from  native  dyers,  but,  as 
they  themselves  stated,  are  rather  general,  as  the  actual  amounts  to  be 
used  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  dyer  and  are  varied 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  dye,  the  quality  cotton  used  in  the 
cloth,  the  coarseness  of  weave,  etc. 

NATIVE  INDIGO. 

At  Newchwang  a  little  foreign  indigo  is  imported,  but  the  most  of 
the  indigo  used  in  Manchuria  is  native  grown,  is  manufactured  into 
dye  at  Kwanchengtze,  and  other  places,  and  is  bought  by  the  dyers 
both  as  a  powder  and  as  a  paste.  A  leading  authority  on  Manchuria 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  method  of  manufacture: 

The  only  dye  plant  grown  in  Manchuria  is  the  djjer's  knot  weed  (Polygonum  tinc- 
torium,  L.)-  True  indigo  from  Indi^fora  tinctoria,  L.,  is  not  a  proouct  of  these 
provinces;  but  the  polygonum  yields  a  similar  blue  dye,  whicn  is  universally 
employed  in  the  many  lai^e  dying  establishments  of  Manchuria,  where  it  is  called 
"santien."  The  seeds  are  sown  in  April  in  drills  about  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  September,  and  before  blossoming,  the  plants  are  cut  down  near 
the  roots,  steeped  tip  downward  in  lime-lined  vats  containing  water  and  weighted 
with  stones.  The  steeping  lasts  thirty-six  hours.  The  plants  are  then  removed, 
and  the  water  in  which  they  were  steeped — now  green  in  color— is  poured  into  large 
earthenware  jars,  standing  on  a  concrete  floor,  having  a  conduit  leading  to  a  large 
tank  sunk  in  the  ground. 

Into  another  similar  jar,  also  containing  green  water  from  the  vat,  a  piece  of  lime 
is  pla(red,  and  a  part  of  the  stirred-up  mixture,  weighing  about  3  pounds  and  of  the 
consistency  of  cream,  all  undissolvea  lime  and  impurities  being  avoided,  is  poured 
into  each  of  the  other  jars.  A  man  then  proceeds  to  beat  the  contents  of  each  jar 
with  a  square  piece  of  wood,  in  the  center  of  which  a  long  wooden  handle  is  fixed. 
Gradually  the  green  water  assumes  a  dark-blue  color,  and  it  is  calculated  that  when 
500  blows  have  been  struck  the  grain  has  been  completely  separated.  The  jar  is 
then  emptied  into  the  conduit,  by  which  the  contents  find  their  way  to  the  tank. 
Here  the  blue  granules  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  when  the  surface  water  is  removed 
the  sediment  is  collected  and  made  up  into  cakes  for  market  as  dry  indi^,  or  poured 
into  waterproof-papered  baskets  and  sold  under  the  name  of  liquid  indigo. 
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This  native  indigo  is  much  cheaper  than  the  foreign  genuine  indigo. 
At  Mukden  the  dyers  gave  the  price  they  were  paying  as  30  cents 
Mexican  a  cattie  (13  cents  gold  a  pound),  and  at  Newchwang  as  20  cents 
Mexican  a  cattie  (8.7  cente  gold  a  pound),  but  the  price  varies  with 
the  quality,  quantities  in  which  bought,  etc. 

SODA,  UME,  AND   FUEL. 

The  natural  soda  is  used  in  the  shape  of  rough  bricks  weighing 
about  5  catties  each  and  costing  50  cents  Mexican  a  brick,  which  makes 
it  approximately  4  cents  gold  a  pound.  This  natural  soda  is  obtained 
in  various  places,  but  most  of  it  comes  down  in  carts  from  the  North, 
where,  it  appears,  there  is  guite  an  industry  carried  on  in  extracting 
it  from  the  soda  and  salt-impregnated  steppes  in  the  southwest  of 
Hei-lang-chiang  Province. 

Lime  is  also  a  local  product  and  costs  2  cents  Mexican  a  cattie,  or 
i  cent  gold  a  pound.  It  takes  about  60  catties  (67  pounds)  coal  to 
dye  each  '^kang^"  and  this  is  now  bought  at  75  cents  Mexican  a  hun- 
dred catties,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $5.65  gold  a  ton.  This  coal 
is  not  burned  straight,  but  is  mixed  with  a  kind  of  clay  soil  that  is 
brought  into  the  cities  from  neighboring  deposits  by  the  cartload  and 
sells  for  about  80  cents  Mexican  a  cartload,  wnich  contains  probably  300 
pounds.    This  clay  also  burns  up  completely,  leaving  slight  residue. 

TOTAL  COST  OF  INDIGO   DYEING. 

To  dye  a  '^kang"  of  "  dzung  Ian  "  is  usually  considered  to  take  two 
men  24  hours,  or,  say  two  days'  work.  Figuring  from  above  the  cost 
of  dyeing  a  "  kang"  of  "dzung  Ian,"  say  we  have 

Dye: 

27  pounds  indigo,  at  8. 74  cents $2.35 

20  pounds  natural  soda,  at  4  cents 80 

2J  pounds  lime,  at  f  cents 02 

Fuel:  67  pounds  coal,  at  15.65  a  ton 19 

Labor:  2  men  2  days,  at  30  cents  each $1.20 

Total $4.56 

Dividing  this  by  3,  three  pieces  being  dyed  by  above  amount,  gives 
$1.52  as  cost  of  dyeing  40  yards.  The  price  the  large  merchants  paid 
for  this  was  $2  a  piece,  which  leaves  48  cents  a  piece  for  the  dyer  to 
pay  all  other  expenses,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  rouerh  estimate 
and  for  profit.  Apiece  of  2.86  sheeting  weighs  14  pounds  per  40 
yards,iivhich  makes  it  11|  cents  a  pound  to  dye,  according  to  costs  in 
the  table. 

Sheetings  are  36  inches  wide,  and  drills  only  30  inches,  but  owing 
to  the  closer  texture  of  the  latter,  three  harness  instead  of  two,  it  is 
considered  that  they  cost  about  as  much  to  dye,  so  no  distinction  is 
made  between  them  in  dyeing  charges. 

Fur  ching,  which  is  the  most  expensive  shade,  costs  $5.50  to  $6.50  a 
piece  to  dye  in  large  quantities,  and  makes  the  resultant  cloth  almost 
as  costly  as  silk.  It  is  a  very  popular  shade,  however,  especially  with 
the  merchant  class.  Indian  Head  sheetings  that  are  now  (November, 
1906,)  selling  at  Newchwang  at  $6.20  Mexican  a  piece  or  9  cents  gold 
a  yard,  after  being  dyed  *°fur  ching,"  are  selling  at  $18  Mexican  a 
piece  or  26  cents  a  yard.     Of  the  $11.80  Mexican  difference  $11.50 
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represents  cost  of  dyeing,  and  30  cents  Mexican  the  usual  amount  the 
merchants  add  on  for  their  trouble  in  having  it  dyed. 

The  foregoing  gives  a  cost  of  dyeing  with  "fur  ching"  of  $11.60 
Mexican  or  $6.67  gold  a  piece  of  14  pounds  at  present  exchange  rate  of 
$0.68.  This  is  47.6  cents  a  pound,  sav  ordinarily  60  cents  a  pjound, 
and  this  shade  should  cei*tain1y  be  produced  cheaper  than  this  in  the 
United  States. 


NEWCHWANG. 
TRADING   OPERATIONS  AT   MANCHURIA'S  CHIEF   PORT. 

Newchwang  is  the  gateway  to  Manchuria.  It  is  a  good  port,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  China.  In  1906  it  ranked  fourth  in  the  net 
consumption  of  foreign  imports,  the  imports  being,  haikwan  taels, 
31,003,143,  and  were  exceeded  only  by  Shanghai,  92.207,173;  Tientsin, 
69,640,982,  and  Hankow,  47,510,919  taels.  (A  haikwan  tael  equals 
0.834  cents  gold.] 

There  is  a  lact  of  direct  steamship  lines  to  Newchwang,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  goods  are  transshipped  at  Shanghai,  so  that  in  direct 
imports  in  1906  (that  is,  from  foreign  countries  direct)  Newchwang 
only  ranked  eighth,  with  9,938,760  haikwan  taels,  being  preceded  by 
Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Canton,  Kowloon,  Swatow,  and  Amoy. 
In  1903  out  of  a  total  import  of  4,492,621  pieces  of  American  sheet- 
ing, drills^  and  jeans  into  Shanghai,  1,666,720  pieces,  or  34.6  per  cent, 
were  reshipped  to  Newchwang.  In  1904  this  was  1,668,301  pieces  out 
of  3,869,101,  or  40.6  per  cent,  while  in  1906  it  was  3,230,376  pieces  out 
of  12,248,333,  or  26.4  per  cent.  The  1906  trade  was  exceptional. 
Take  sheetings  for  instance.  For  the  four  years  1901  to  1904,  inclu- 
sive, there  was  an  average  of  about  1,000,000  pieces  American  sheeting 
brought  in  at  this  port.  In  1906,  on  account  of  speculation,  notdemand, 
this  was  increasea  to  about  2,260,000  pieces.  On  drills,  the  average 
for  the  four  years  was  nearly  600,000  pieces.  In  1906  this  was  in- 
creased to  nearly  1,000,000  pieces.  On  American  jeans  the  yearly 
average  was  about  76,000  pieces.  In  1906  it  was  over  160,000  pieces. 
These  three  lines  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  textile  imports  and 
there  was  thas  brought  in  during  1906  a  two-years'  supply,  which 
partly  accounts  for  the  present  situation. 

HARBOR  FACILITIES   AND   SHIPPING. 

An V  ship  that  can  get  over  the  bar  can  come  up  the  river  and  along- 
side the  Newchwang  wharves.  The  town  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Liao  River  and  some  13  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  usual  depth  of  the 
bar  at  high  tide  is  about  17  feet,  though  in  special  months,  such  as  J  uly 
and  August,  ships  have  come  in  drawing  over  20  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
harbor  at  the  town  varies  from  7  to  26  feet  at  points.  About  half  the 
ships  unload  by  lighter,  but  the  Japanese  have  lately  been  improving 
the  water  front  (it  is  generally  understood  with  funds  from  the  Chi- 
nese customs)  and  more  wharves  are  being  built  so  that  an  increasing 
number  of  ships  unload  direct.  Many  of  the  godowns  are  right  on  the 
Bund;  in  some  cases  the  cargo  is  simply  earned  a  distance  of  30  feet 
across  the  street  from  the  hold  of  the  ship  to  the  warehouse.     There 
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are  no  wharfage  dues,  but  tonnage  dues  are  30  cents  gold  a  ton. 
Stevedores  for  unloading  cost  about  60  cents  Mexican  a  day,  or  about 
35  cents  gold  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

From  Shanghai  there  are  three  steamship  companies  that  make  regu- 
lar trips  during  the  open  season,  that  is,  from  April  to  November — the 
China  Merchants'  Steamship  Navigation  Company,  the  Indo-China 
Navigation  Company,  and  the  China  Navigation  Company  (Limited). 

The  rates  o.i  cotton  piece  goods  from  Shanghai  to  Newchwang  vary 
from  4  to  6  taels  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  according  to  the  supply  and 
the  competition.  Much  is  carried  by  sailing  vessels.  The  average 
rate  per  ton  is  about  5  taels,  which  is,  assummg  the  Newchwang  tael 
to  be  at  exchange  value  of  75J  cents  (the  actual  rate  at  Newchwang, 
November  20,  1906),  $3.79  a  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  A  bale  of  sheeting 
is  supposed  to  be  8  cubic  feet  and  a  bale  of  drills  6  cubic  feet,  which 
would  give  rates  from  Shanghai  to  Newchwang  of  76  and  67  cents 
gold  a  bale,  respectively. 

DIRECT   SHIPMENTS. 

There  is  only  one  line  making  regular  trips  direct  across  the  Pacific 
and  touching  at  this  port.  Thio  is  the  Boston  Steamship  and  Towboat 
Company,  which  operates  the  steamers  Pleiades^  Ilyades^  etc.  They 
make  trips  via  either  Vladivostok  or  Japan  about  every  ten  daj^s. 
This  line  nandles  mostly  flour;  very  little  piece  goods  come  that  wajr. 
If  there  were  more  direct  shipping,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  Ameri- 
can trade  with  Manchuria,  but  the  lack  of  return  cargo  is  a  great  hin- 
drance to  business.  If  the  transshipment  at  Shanghai  and  added  costs 
were  cut  out,  American  goods  could  be  sold  at  a  low^r  price  in  Man- 
churia and  be  better  enabled  to  meet  Japanese  competition. 

As  an  illustration  a  merchant  at  Newchwang  gave  an  instance  of  two 
shipments  of  American  butter  imported,  one  direct  and  the  other  from 
San  Francisco  via  transshipment  at  Kobe.  The  direct  shipment  cost 
$8  a  ton  and  the  marine  insurance  $4.15  per  $1,000,  while  the  trans- 
ferred shipment  cost  $12  a  ton  and  the  marine  insurance  $4.25  per 
$1,000.  As  shown  elsewhere,  the  proportionate  added  cost  is  as  great 
or  greater  in  the  case  of  American  piece  goods  transferred  at  Shanghai. 
From  Japan  the  mail  boats  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the 
cargo  boats  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  make  regular  trips.  This 
last  sails  from  Kobe  via  Nagasaki,  Chefoo,  and  Tientsin,  one  steamer 
per  month  calling  at  Korean  ports. 

SHIPPING   INTO   THE  INTERIOR. 

Newchwang  owes  much  of  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the 
Liao  River,  which  affords  cheap  communication  with  the  interior  boats 
going  as  far  as  Tiding  and  beyond.  These  are  mostly  10  to  20  ton 
boats,  and  there  are  probably  15,000  or  more  in  this  trade.  Millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  produce  have  annuallv  been  brought  down  from 
the  interior  in  this  way,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  foreign 
goods  have  gone  back  on  the  return  trip.  This  traffic  is  only  possible 
from  April  to  October,  as  the  river  freezes  over,  or  begins  to  do  so,  in 
November.  In  winter  traffic  is  carried  on  by  cart.  These  come  down 
from  the  interior,  400  miles  or  more,  making  the  trip  from  Kirin  in 
about  twenty  days,  and  are  mostly  the  flat,  heavy,  two-wheel  cart 
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used  in  Kirin  Province,  and  with  seven  ponies,  one  between  the  two 
shafts  and  the  others  hitched  in  two  lines,  three  abreast,  in  front. 

At  present  the  cart  traffic,  while  still  enormous  between  such  places 
as  Kirin  and  Kwanchengtze,  is  being  displaced  by  the  railroads  for 
the  long  distances,  the  main  reasons,  of  course,  being  the  cheapness, 
saving  of  time,  and  the  less  exposure  of  goods  to  the  weather.  Also 
another  reason,  which  an  interior  merchant  gave  as  his  reason  for 
shipping  by  rail,  is  the  greater  safety  from  robfery .  The  average  rate 
of  speed  of  the  heavy,  seven-pony  carts  is  10  Chinese  li,  or  3i  miles 
an  hour,  making  about  30  miles  a  day.  The  average  rate  of  speed  of 
the  Japanese  Government  railway  is  only  11  miles  an  hour,  but  they 
do  not  stop  at  night. 

The  railroad  competition  is  also  cutting  off  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness from  the  junk  trade  on  the  Liao  River,  both  in  produce  com- 
ing down  and  goods  going  up.  Heretofore  in  the  late  winter  beans, 
bean  cake,  silk,  ginseng,  skins,  and  other  products  have  been  brought 
by  cart  as  far  as  Tiding  or  Hsinmintun  and  then  shipped  down  the 
Liao  when  traffic  opens  in  the  spring.  One  reason  wny  the  shii)per8 
of  beans  prefer  the  railroad  is  the  reduced  liability  of  loss,  either 
natural  or  intentional.  It  seems  to  be  a  habit  with  some  of  the  boat- 
men to  take  beans  out  of  the  bulk  shipped  and  fill  this  space  with 
water  which  swells  the  other  beans  so  as  to  hide  the  loss,  but  affects 
the  price  afterwards.  While  railroads  are  taking  a  large  portion  of 
this  trade,  the  river  will  alwavs  be  a  valuable  highway,  as  water  traf- 
fic is  usually  cheaper  than  rail  traffic,  and  always  cheaper  when  time 
is  of  small  consideration.  Owing  to  its  superior  advantages,  however, 
the  railroads  are  tending  to  monopolize  most  of  the  trade,  and  the 
majority  of  the  goods  are  now  going  into  the  interior  tnis  way, 
though  it  is  only  since  the  war  that  this  accommodation  has  been  freely 
available,  and  even  now  there  are  discriminations  in  favor  of  one 
place  over  another  that  does  not  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  Manchuria 
as  a  whole. 

TRANSPORT  AGENTS  AND  THEIR  CHAROES. 

The  shipment  of  piece  goods  from  Shanghai  to  Newchwang  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  The  shipment  of  piece  goods  from 
Newchwang  to  the  interior  of  Manchuria  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese,  with  the  exception  of  Japanese,  not  a  single  foreigner  being 
en^ged  in  this  business.  The  shipping  is  attended  to  by  transport  or 
shipping  agents,  Chinese  firms,  who  charge  so  much  for  their  services, 
but  usually  simply  contract  to  deliver  the  goods  from  the  Newchwang 
godowns  to  the  merchant  at  Tiding,  Kwanchengtze,  Kirin,  etc.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  business  is  well  organized,  and  the  large  transport 
firms  have  connections  at  all  the  principal  points  and  handle  any  kind 
of  goods  much  after  the  manner  of  our  express  companies,  hauling  to 
the  railroad,  loading  and  shipping,  and  then  making  connections  at  the 
other  end,  unloading  and  hauling  to  the  customer,  whatever  his  distance 
from  the  railroad  may  be. 

All  these  transport  agents  base  their  charges  not  on  the  usual  ton 
of  40  cubic  feet  or  on  the  pound,  but  on  the  ''package"  of  120  catties, 
which  is  160  pounds.  For  purposes  of  shipping  charges  throughout 
Manchuria  the  bale  of  sheeting  (containing  20  pieces  or  800  yards 
cloth^  is  always  charged  for  as  ''two  packages"  whether  the  doth 
weigns  2.85,  3,  or  more  yards  to  the  pound.    In  the  same  way  a  bale  of 
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drills  (containing  15  pieces  or  600  yards)  is  considered  as  ''li  pack- 
ages" irrespective  of  the  weight  of  the  cloth  per  yard.  According  to 
the  large  transport  agents  there  have  been  sent  up  into  the  northern 
country  from  rfewchwang  120,000  to  130,000  bales  of  piece  goods 
since  peace  was  declared — that  is,  in  the  last  twelve  months — which  is 
much  more  than  usual.     Comparatively  little  is  now  going  up. 

STORAGE  AND  SALES. 

At  Newchwang  I  found  about  20,000  bales  of  American  goods,  whicn 
is  a  smaller  amount  than  at  this  time  last  year,  but  a  larger  amount 
than  at  this  time  vear  before  last,  and  may  be  considered  a  normal 
stock.  This  cloth  is  mostly  stored  in  godowns  or  warehouses,  and 
insured.  The  godowns  are  usually  in  conapounds  which  are  about  60 
by  250  feet,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  Inside  this  compound  will  be 
sleeping  quarters,  kitchens,  etc.,  and  at  the  ends  and  sides  five  or  six 
godowns,  say  20  by  40,  or  20  by  60  feet.  These  have  mud  or  brick 
walls,  packed  mud  floor  and  mud  roof  made  of  framework  covered 
with  coarse  matting,  and  mud  packed  over  this.  This  is  the  stvle  of 
warehouse  in  which  most  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  now  at  Newchwang 
are  stored,  part  being  stored  in  the  godowns  and  part  in  the  open 
spaces  in  the  compounds,  and  covered  with  matting.  The  insurance  on 
stored  cloth  is  li  per  cent,  less  0.10,  which  amounts  to  1.35  per  cent 
if  stored  by  natives;  and  i  per  cent  less  0.10,  or  0.45  per  cent,  if  stored 
by  foreigners,  it  being  considered  that  foreign  firms  are  more  reliable 
and  will  take  better  care  of  the  goods. 

Usually  at  this  time  of  year,  the  busy  season,  there  are  sold  a  thou- 
sand bales  of  American  cloth  .a  day,  but,  on  account  of  the  general 
depression,  sales  are  now  only  one  to  two  hundred  a  day.  Most  of  the 
big  firms  in  the  interior  that  usually  keep  buying  agents  here  have 
entirely  withdrawn  them;  an  unprecedentea  condition.  I  found  goods 
cheaper  at  Newchwang  than  at  Snanghai.  In  fact,  the  following  topsy- 
turvy condition  obtains:  Goods  (American  cloth)  are  cheaper  at  Shang- 
hai than  at  New  York;  cheaper  at  Newchwang  than  at  Shanghai;  and 
cheaper  at  Kirin,  500  miles  m  the  interior  of  Manchuria  and  80  miles 
off  a  railroad,  than  they  are  at  Newchwang.  Take,  for  instance, 
Buckshead  sheeting:  It  was  quoted  from  America,  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai,  at 
about  14s.  (a  40-yard  piece),  which  would  be  $3.40  gold,  or  8^  cents 
a  yard,  but  the  few  resales  reported  were  about  4.4  teels  (or  under)  a 
piece,  which  would  be  about  ^.30  gold,  or  Si  cents  a  yard.  At  New- 
chwang the  price  was  4.3  taels — $3.26  gold,  8.15  cents  a  yard — while 
at  Kirm  the  price  was  $7  a  piece  in  Kirin  small  coins,  or  $3.18  gold, 
or  7.95  cents  a  yard. 

RESULT  OF  CX)NGESTION. 

Speaking  generally,  if  goods  are  quoted  c.  i.  f .  Shanghai  at  8^  cents 
a  yard,  they  would  usually  be  selling  at  the  mill  for  say  Si  cents,  less 
4  and  3  per  cent  (say  7f  cents  net),  and  should  sell  at  Newchwang  at 
about  9i  cents  a  yard  and  at  Kirin  at  about  10  cents  a  yard.  At 
present,  therefore,  Kirin  is  actually  3  cents  cheaper  per  yard,  or  $2.40 
a  bale  less  than  Shanghai,  when  normally  it  should  be,  say,  li  cents  per 
yard  (or  $12  per  bale)  higher.  Of  course  there  can  oe  no  further 
business  until  this  anomalous  condition  is  removed. 
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The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  condition  is,  primarily,  the  result 
of  too  heavy  buying  last  year,  wild  speculation,  or  too  great  a  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  market,  which  has  stacked  up  $50,000,000 
worth  of  goods  at  Shanghai.  In  America  a  demand  has  sprung  up  in 
the  home  market  and  prices  have  advanced;  but  Shanghai  has  too 
heavy  a  load  to  follow,  and  in  fact  continues  to  slip  back.  Newchwang 
is  cheaper  than  Shanghai  because  at  Shanghai  there  are  better  banking 
facilities  and  more  organization  among  the  dealers.  There  are  seven 
big  Chinese  dealers  at  Shanghai:  Soo  Poo  San,  Hung  Sheng,  Yuen 
Sheng  (Yin  Shih  Chang  of  this  firm  is  now  touring  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica stuoying  the  textile  situation).  Fa  Fung,  Ching  Dai,  Yeh  Dai,  and 
Yung  Kong;  and  these,  while  not  able  to  prevent  a  slow  decline,  by 
concerted  effort  have  firmly  resisted  the  drop  in  prices,  and  have  pre- 
vented the  bottom  from  dropping  out  of  the  market.  At  Newchwang 
the  merchants  are  smaller  and  more  numerous  and  the  banking  facili- 
ties are  not  so  good,  hence  they  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  prices 
from  sagging  heavily .  Kirin  is  temporarily  cheaper  than  Newchwang 
because  the  stocks  are  heavier,  and  the  people  at  Kirin  and  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Kirin,  supplied  by  Kirin,  are  not  buying,  while  New- 
chwang, by  sending  out  special  representatives  into  various  parts  of 
the  country,  has  induced  merchants,  as  they  did  especially  at  Kirin, 
to  take  larger  amounts  than  usual,  and  so,  to  some  degree,  relieved  the 
congestion  at  Newchwang. 

BRANDS  OF  SHEETINGS. 

The  American  ''chops"  commanding  the  highest  prices  in  Manchuria 
are  in  sheetings  the  "  Buckshead,"  in  arills  the  "  Dragon,"  and  in  jeans 
the  ''Beaver."  Next  to  the  Buckshead  (Pacolets,  2.85  sheeting)  the 
highest  priced  sheetings  are  the  " Dog's  head  in  ring,"  the  "Flying 
horse,"  and  "Indian  head."  These  are  all  sheetings  weighing  2.85 
yards  to  the  pound.  Next  to  these  come  the  leading  three-yard  drills, 
"Large  dog's  head,"  "  Running  horse,"  "Three  hares,"  and  then  others 
"Flying  man,"  "Eagle,"  "Man  fighting  lion,"  "Horse  and  dog," 
"Man  and  globe,"  "Two  hares,"  "Running  leopard,"  "Horse  head," 
"Big  and  small  hawk,"  "Dog  and  deer,"  "Dog  and  melon,"  "Half- 
moon,"  " Ring  around  flower,"  "Buffalo,"  etc.  There  are  few  English 
sheetings  on  this  market.  One  of  these,  the  "  Mandarin "  chop,  has 
a  fine  sale,  and  has  about  the  same  market  price  as  the  "Large  dog's 
head"  three-3'ard  sheeting. 

The  Japanese  sheeting  is  mostly  the  "  Two  crabs"  chop  of  the  Cot- 
ton Cloth  fix  port  Association,  sold  by  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  agents 
for  five  Japanese  mills.  There  are  three  qualities  of  "Two  crabs," 
the  best  quality  selling  at  Newchwang  at  about  40  cents  Mexican,  say, 
23  cents  gold,  cheaper  than  "  Dog's  head  in  circle."  One  of  the  agents 
of  this  coinpan}"  said  that  the  selling  price  of  their  cloth  was  at  pres- 
ent based  on  the  American  "Three  hares"  chop,  but  I  usually  found 
it  lower.  There  are  also  a  few  other  Japanese  chops  on  the  market, 
the  Miye  Mills  "  Man  and  donkey  "  and  the  Osaka  MjIIs  "  Red  horse;" 
also  small  lots  of  "Three  bats,"  "Two  deer,"  "Three  fish,"  and  "Two 
fish."  In  drills  next  to  the  leading  "Dragon"  chop  (Pepperell  2.85) 
is  the  "  Man,  horse,  and  bow"  (Pacolet  centaur^,  "Two hares,"  "Stand- 
ing horse,"  "Small  horse  head,"  "Running  norse,"  "Four  eagles," 
"Men  carrying  cannon"  (rapid  fire),  "Calf  s  head  in  circle,"  etc. 
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In  drills,  as  in  sheeting,  practically  everything  is  American,  though 
there  are  a  few  English  sold.  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  sells  a  "Bird" 
chop  drill,  but  as  yet  it  is  hardly  on  the  market.  In  jeans  the  only 
chop  having  any  sale  is  the  ''Beaver,"  or,  as  it  is  called  by  most  of  the 
Chinese  merchants,  "The  flying  squirrel,"  though  there  are  a  few 
others,  such  as  the  "Peacock,"  etc.  The  jeans  made  by  the  Pepperell 
Mills  has  this  "Beaver"  as  its  chop  or  trademark,  and  this  is  regis- 
tered in  America  but  presumably  not  in  England,  as  there  are  two 
other  jeans  on  the  market  here  that  have  identically  the  same  chop, 
one  made  by  the  Marlborough  Mills  and  the  other  simply  having  the 
name  of  the  Shanghai  impoi^r. 

NEW  BBANDS. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  a  wise  step  in  introducing  new  brands 
to  have  part  of  the  lettering  in  Chinese.  The  Roman  characters  look 
as  strange  to  a  Chinaman  as  Chinese  characters  do  to  an  American. 
Also  each  cloth  should  have  a  distinctive  chop.  The  Augusta  Mills 
sheeting,  which  has  no  trade  mark,  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the 
"Half  moon"  chop  from  the  half  circle  formed  by  the  title,  but  as  a 
regular  thing  very  little  cloth  can  be  sold  here  with  only  English  let- 
ters and  without  a  chop. 

In  catering  to  this  market  chops  of  familiar  things  might  appeal  to 
them  more.  One  merchant  speaking  of  this  said  that  thougn  there 
were  too  many  chops  already,  yet  if  new  ones  were,  introduced  it 
might  help  their  safe,  othef  things  being  equal.  Such  should  have 
representation  of  things  with  whicn  the  Oninaman  is  familiar,  such  as 
the  "two- wheel  seven-ponv  cart"  (used  for  hauling  goods  throughout 
Manchuria),  the  "Syceesnoe"  (the  silver  ingot  used  in  paying  for 
good?),  a  familiar  "rate  to  a  walled  city,"  or  some  such  design. 

In  Manchuria  as  elsewhere  in  China  the  merchants  and  other  trades 
are  much  more  organized,  and  in  a  certain  way  work  together  more 
than  is  usual  in  America.  In  Newchwang  this  "Merchants'  Guild" 
meets  every  morning  very  early  and  fixes  prices  for  the  day,  discusses  the 
business  outlook,  etc.  Most  of  the  merchants  have  regular  printed 
forms  giving  the  names  of  the  cloths  they  handle  and  spaces  left  for 
the  morning  quotation.  One  of  these  nas  been  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  can  be  seen  by  any  manufacturer  who 
wants  to  know  how  the  Chinese  write  the  name  of  chops.     [The 

1  notation  sheet  will  be  loaned  to  exporters  making  application.] 
'hese  prices  were  given  in  Fengtien  province  small  coins,  of  which 
about  110  equal  $1  Mexican,  and  f  1  Mexican  is  now  equal  to  58  cents 

fold,  so  I  have  used  these  values  in  obtaining  equivalent  in  gold. 
*rices  are  quoted  both  in  small  coins  or  in  taels.  The  retailers  usually 
sell  by  the  tier  or  "string  of  cash."  The  present  exchange  value  of 
the  Newchwang  tael  is  75.76  cents  gold. 

JAPANESE   COMPETITION. 


Mitsui  Bussan  Eaisha  have  a  good  reputation  with  the  Chinese  but 
were  given  a  setback  in  Newchwang  upon  their  introduction  of  Japa- 
nese goods  in  the  summer  of  1906,  and  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
it.  The  samples  they  showed  the  merchants  in  the  spring  were  about 
as  good  as  the  American  chops  and  much  cheaper,  so  that  the  Chinese 
onfered  eagerly,  but  when  the  goods  arrived  tney  proved  to  be  much 
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inferior.  The  merchants,  therefore,  still  prefer  the  American,  but  are 
forced  to  buy  the  Japanese  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  country  people 
for  cheaper  cloth.  The  prices  are  now  tending  closer  together. 
When  the  Japanese  introduced  the  goods  about  May  American  sheet- 
ing was  selling  at  about  4.50  taels  a  piece  or  say  8.45  cents  gold  a 
yard.  The  Japanese  started  their  sheeting  in  at  3.60  taels  a  piece,  or 
say  6.75  cents  a  yard,  a  difference  of  1.70  cents  a  yard.  American 
stocks  have  continued  to  accumulate  and  prices  to  sag  while  the  Japa- 
nese having  started  at  such  a  low  figure  originally  have  refused  to 
lower  their  prices  proportionately.  Kather  than  do  this  they  have 
sent  peddlers  with  cloth  throughout  the  country,  especially  around 
Newcnwang,  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  their  goods,  following  the 
up-to-date  plan  of  going  after  the  trade  when  the  trade  does  not  come 
to  them. 

I  was  informed  by  Japanese  that  this  had  induced  such  a  demand 
for  Japanese  goods  that  the  Japanese  sheeting  was  selling  for  nearly 
as  much  as  American  sheeting.  On  actual  mquiry  at  the  Chinese 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  this  was  found  to  be  incorrect,  though 
prices  are  certainly  tending  closer  together.  Now  the  American 
sheeting  is  about  3.70  taels  a  piece,  or  7  cents  gold  a  yard,  and  the 
Japanese  about  3.40  taels  a  piece,  or  6.45  cents  a  yard,  a  difference  of 
only  0.55  cent  as  compared  with  1.70  cents  in  May. 


At  Newchwang  there  is  mucti  money  tied  up  in  stored  goods,  and 
many  of  the  merchants  also  have  goods  stored  at  Shanghai.  The 
continued  depression  causes  the  value  of  these  to  decrease,  and  the 
heavy  cost  of  carrying  has  sapped  the  strength  of  a  good  many 
interested  in  this  trade.  A  good  many  failed  last  spring,  and  failures 
in  1906  aggregated  between  one  and  one-half  and  two  million  taels. 
One  merchant  stated  that  besides  a  stock  on  hand  at  Newchwang  he 
still  had  500  bales  in  Shanghai  that  he  paid  4.90  taels  apiece  for, 
while  the  value  of  this  at  Newchwang  now  was  only  3.60  taels  apiece, 
a  direct  loss  of  57  taels  a  bale  ($43.18),  including  freight  difference, 
besides  the  heavy  loss  by  storage  which  involved  about  40  cents  a 
bale  a  month.  Business  can  not  boom  again  until  these  conditions 
are  changed  and  present  stocks  absorbed. 

As  commission  for  buying  Newchwang  merchants  charge  2  per  cent 
on  cotton  piece  goods  and  3  percent  on  other  goods.  For  instance, if 
a  merchant  at  Kwanchengtze  orders  so  many  bales  of  a  certain  chop 
from  a  Newchwang  merchant,  this  latter  buys  them  from  one  of  the 
large  Chinese  dealers  at  Shanghai,  and  charges  the  Kwanchengtze  mer- 
chant 2  per  cent  besides  all  costs.  The  Newchwang  merchant  either 
keeps  an  agent  or  has  connections  in  Shanghai  to  attend  to  such  orders. 

At  present  goods  are,  on  an  average,  3  taels  a  bale  cheaper  at  New- 
chwang than  at  Shanghai,  so  those  agents  have  been  withdrawn. 
Ordinarily  goods  should  be  about  10  teels  a  bale  more.  In  New- 
chwang, as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Manchuria,  most  of  the  merchants  are 
from  Shantung,  either  they  or  their  ancestors,  and  the  Tartar  tenth 
does  not  seem  to  take  much  to  commercial  pursuits. 
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Around  Newchwang  most  of  the  money  made  during  the  war  b^ 
coolies,  etc. ,  has  already  gone  into  the  channels  of  trade,  and  there  is 
not  much  now  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  farmers  had  pros- 
perous crops  in  1905  and  again  in  1906,  but  they  needed  them  to  repair 
war  losses,  and  as  the  money  comes  hard  and  slow  they  hold  to  what 
they  get.  The  standard  basis  of  calculation  for  a  crop  in  Manchuria 
is  10,  so  the  report  that  the  past  season's  crop  was  11  means  a  bumper 
yield.  The  customs  picul  or  weight  measure  is  133i  pounds,  but  the 
rfewchwang  picul  is  only  122  pounds.  There  is  a  tendency  at  New- 
chwang to  buy  direct,  and  in  future,  with  better  banking  facilities  and 
increased  shipping,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  goods  are  expected 
to  come  direct  The  firm  of  Sargent  &  Co.  is  at  present  the  only 
American  business  house  in  Newchwang. 

HANDLING   CLOTH. 

The  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  cloth  handled  by  one  merchant, 
and  is  a  list  furnished  by  one  of  the  Newchwang  merchants  in  China, 
and  translated  from  his  daily  quotation  of  November  19,  1906.  They 
are  in  the  order  of  the  original  market  report,  and  quotations  are  only 
on  such  as  he  happened  to  have  that  particular  day: 

[32d  year  Kuang  Hsu,  10th  month,  4th  day.] 


Chop  (trade-mark). 


Sheetings  (20  pieces  to  bale) 

Buckfihead 

Indian  head 

Doe's  head  in  circle 

Old  two  hans 

Flying  man 

Blue  cow 

Small  horse  head 

Golden  horse 

Big  hawk 

Three  hans 

Dog  and  horse , 

Mandarine 

Magpie , 

Running  horse 

Big  horse  head , 

Melon  and  dog , 

Big  dog's  head  No.  1 

Big  dog's  head  No.  2 

Big  and  small  hawk 

Cow  and  straw , 


Small 

Cents    1 

coins  per 
bale. 

gold  per 
yard. 

16.30 

8.3 

6.20 

8.18 

6.20 

8.18 

5.80 

7.00 

5.65 

7.45 

6.10 

8.05 

5.  SO 

7.00 

6.30 

8.3 

5.50 

7.25 

5.60 

7.40 

6.40 

7.15 

5.70 

7.50 

5.10 

6.7o 

5.30 

7.00 

6.10 

6.75 

5.00 

6.6 

6.65 

7.3 

5.45 

7.2 

5.10 

6.75 

5.25 

6.90 

Chop  (trade-mark). 


Sheetings— Continued . 

Two  sheep 

Japanese: 

Three  fish 

Red  standing  horse . . . 

Two  fish 

Two  deer 

Three  bats 

Man  and  donkey 

Two  crabs  No.  1 

Two  crabs  No.  2 

Two  crabs  No.  3 

Drills  (15  pieces  to  bale) 

Dragon  

Man,  horse,  and  bow  . 

Two  hans 

Horse 

Small  horse  head 

Four  hawks 

Nine  bats 


Cents 

gold  per 

yard. 


6.35 

6.85 
6.75 
6.60 
6.60 
5.55 
6.45 
7.15 
6.90 
6.85 

8.18 
8.05 
7.90 
8.00 
7.90 
7.90 
7.30 


MUKDEN. 
MERCHANTS  WERE   DEPRESSED — BUSINESS   STAGNATION. 

Mukden  is  the  Manchu  name  of  the  capital  of  Fengtien  Province, 
the  Chinese  name  being  Shenking.  The  city  is  some  320  feet  above 
sea  level  and  lies  in  a  level  country.  '^^ 

It  is  surrounded  with  a  great  turreted  walVwhich  at  places  must  be 
over  30  feet  high,  with  eight  gateways  with  bdl'tle  towers  over  them. 
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Outside  the  city  proper  there  is  a  large  suburb  surrounded  by  a  mud 
wall.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  affairs,  but  the  main  avenues  to 
the  gates  are  wide,  and  recently  a  Japanese  has  secured  the  contract  to 
macadamize  them;  also  the  road  from  the  town  proper  to  the  railroad 
station,  which  is  being  well  graded  and  macadamized  and  brick  ditches 
put  in,  so  that  when  completed  this  will  be  a  fine  boulevard.  The 
town  is  heavily  policed,  most  of  the  police  carrying  30-inch  "billies," 
while  the  main  entrances  are  held  by  soldiers  armed  with  rifles.  The 
gates  are  shut  at  11.30  each  night  and  thereafter  the  password  is  re- 
quired; and  the  police  at  night  are  armed  with  rifles.  The  Chinese 
claim  about  300,000  population,  but  well-informed  foreigners  say  that 
the  population  is  really  about  150,000.  At  present  there  are  British, 
German,  and  American  consuls  at  this  place — also  Japanese;  and  there 
are  a  couple  of  regiments  of  Japanese  nere  who  are  mostly  encamped 
outside  the  gates  near  the  railroad  station. 

There  are  very  lew  foreigners  in  Mukden  besides  the  Japanese. 
Besides  the  three  American  consular  oflScers,  the  only  American  citizen 
here  is  O.  M.  Famham,  who  is  starting  in  business  with  a  Chinese  firm 
and  expects  to  introduce  American  plows,  machinery,  and  piece  goods. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  York  and  an  ex-sergeant  of  the  Nmth  United 
States  Infantry.  With  the  exception  of  E.  A.  Sargent,  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Sargent  &  Co.,  Newchwang,  Famham  will  be  the  only 
American  merchant  in  Manchuria,  a  country  with  which  the  yearly 
trade  of  the  United  States  runs  up  into  the  millions. 

At  Mukden,  the  Chinese  now  claim  that  as  their  proclamation  of 
June,  1906,  declaring  Mukden  a  free  port  was  voluntary,  Mukden  is 
a  ''  self -opened  port,"  and  they  therefore  have  the  right  to  impose 
restrictions.  The  restriction  that  the^  seek  to  enforce  is,  that  no 
foreigner  shall  transact  business  within  the  city  gates,  but  shall  do 
business  only  inside  a  foreign  reservation  set  aside  outside  the  city. 
The  many  small  Japanese  merchants  and  the  large  Japanese  agents 
intend  to  stay  where  they  are. 

JAPANESE   INDUCEMENTS. 

At  Mukden  the  merchants  were  more  depressed  than  at  any  place  I 
visited.  They  expected  a  good  many  failures  about  Chinese  new  3'ear 
(February  13)  ana  were  despondent  as  to  the  outlook.  Usuall  v  the  big 
merchants  at  Mukden  keep  agents  at  Newchwang  most  of  the  time, 
always  during  the  busy  late  tall  season,  to  keep  them  in  touch  with 
the  market  and  to  buy  and  forward  goods,  but  all  of  these  have  now 
been  withdrawn,  though  this  was  usuallv  the  time  of  year  that  they 
are  busiest.  As  one  merchant  said:  ''What  is  the  use  of  my  buying 
50  bales  of  sheeting  this  week,  when  my  next-door  competitor  can  buv 
the  same  goods  next  week,  perhaps  a  tael  a  bale  cheaper  and  undersell 
me?"  At  another  big  merchant's  place  the  staff  of  men  were  sitting 
around  doing  nothing.  Asked  in  regard  to  business,  the  merchant 
said  in  reply  that  if  a  person  had  come  to  see  him  at  this  time  in  a 
usual  year  there  would  nave  been  diflBculty  in  getting  in  on  account  of 
the  compound  being  so  crowded  with  goods  and  the  store  crowded  with 
nierchants  buying.  *'But,"  he  added  sadly,  as  he  waved  his  hand  at 
his  big  compound  almost  barren  of  goods,  ''you  didn't  stumble  over 
many  Dales  or  have  to  push  much  to  get  in  here,  did  you?"    The  stock 
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of  goods  on  hand  at  Mukden  is  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  though 
some  of  the  merchants  have  some  goods  at  Newchwang,  and  one  mer- 
chant stated  that  he  had  goods  bought  and  stored  in  Shanghai  but 
could  not  aflford  to  ship. 

Usually  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  are  between  5,000  and  10,000 
bales  of  American  goods  in  stock  here,  but  now  the  stock  of  American 
goods  is  not  over  2,000  bales.  The  Japanese  stock  is  about  3,000 
bales.  There  are  more  Japanese  than  American  goods  on  hand  at  this 
'place.  Mitsui Bussan  Kaisna  have  agents  here,  located  in  a  new  build- 
ing, and  have  offered  the  largest  Chinese  firms  special  inducements  to 
handle  their  goods.  According  to  the  Chinese  tney  ,buy  the  goods  at 
least  30  cents  Mexican,  say  17  cents  gold  a  piece,  cheaper  than  Ameri- 
can, are  paid  2  per  cent  commission  for  selling,  and  get  30  days'  credit. 
This  last  practically  means  that  they  do  not  have  to  pav  for  the  goods 
until  they  have  sold  them.  One  merchant  said  that  he  simply  acted 
as  a  commission  agent  and  got  2  per  cent  for  selling,  the  goods  belong- 
ing to  Mitsui,  so  he  only  had  to  settle  after  selling.  Mitsui  also 
handles  some  American  goods,  and  a  Chinese  merchant  making  a  con- 
tract with  Mitsui  can  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  agent  at  Newchwang, 
and  Mitsui  will  furnish  him  either  American  or  Japanese  goods,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  his  trade,  paying  the  commission  and 
naturally  giving  special  facilities  on  the  Japanese  goods.  These 
American  goods  are  bought  by  Mitsui  at  Shanghai  and  Chefoo.  Dur- 
ing September,  the  first  month  of  open  trade,  there  was  imported  into 
Dalny  from  ports  other  than  Japanese  ports  377  bales  classed  as 
cotton  cloth  and  71  bales  classed  as  muslin,  and  these  I  take  to  be  cloth 
bought  by  Mitsui  at  Shanghai,  mainly  American,  and  shipped  in 
through  Dalny.     They  also  bring  some  in  through  Newchwang. 

OOUNTERFEITING   AMERICAN   GOODS — RAILROAD  DISCRIMINATION. 

It  was  stated  at  Mukden  and  at  other  places  that  pedlers  were  selling 
Japanese  cloth  through  the  country  with  American  brands.  This  was 
looked  into  and  an  effort  made  to  procure  some  samples,  but  none 
could  be  found.  However,  from  what  the  Chinese  say,  this  is  done  to 
a  certain  extent  by  a  few  pedlers,  but  is  not  countenanced  by  the  large 
Japanese  agents.  Though  no  samples  of  such  cloth  were  obtained, 
this  business  of  counterfeiting  American  trade-marks  is  probably 
carried  on,  as  they  have  counterfeited  labels  on  American  ink  and 
canned  goods,  and,  as  elsewhere  reported,  are  casting  at  Newchwang 
plates  from  American  stoves  and  leaving  the  name  of  the  American 
town  and  state,  etc.,  in  the  casting.  It  is  at  most  a  very  small  busi- 
ness and  can  not  be  noted  as  a  reason  for  the  increase  of  Japanese  cloth 
in  Manchuria.  From  what  has  been  seen  the  increase  is  due  mainly 
to  cheaper  price  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  looking  for  cheap 
goods,  and,  secondly,  that  the  man  who  is  pushing  the  sale  of  the  goods 
is  on  the  spot  and  is  wide-awake. 

Very  few  goods  now  come  in  by  cart,  as  the  railroad  is  displacing 
this  method  of  transportation.  The  Chinese  transport  agents  charge 
$1.50  Mexican  a  package  of  120  catties  (160  pounds)  between  New- 
chwang and  Mukden,  for  freight  and  forwarding  charges.  This  is 
about  il. 74  gold  a  bale  of  sheeting  and  $1.10  gold  a  bale  of  drills. 
The  freight  per  car  from  Newchwang  to  Mukden  is  $38.50  Mexican 
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($22.23  gold)  and  from  Dalny  to  Mukden  it  is  $40.30  Mexican  ($23.37 
gold).  These  are  the  prices  the  transport  agents  said  they  were  pay- 
ing for  the  small  7-ton  freight  cars  in  which  there  can  be  loaded  a 
maximum  of  about  eight  tons.  This  is  the  onlj  size  freight  cars  used 
on  this  road.  As  showing  the  freight  discrimination,  the  distance 
from  Newchwang  to  Mukden  is  115  miles,  and  yet  the  freight  per  car 
is  more  than  from  Dalny  to  Mukden,  which  is  a  distance  of  246.82 
miles,  according  to  railway  time-tables,  or  over  twice  as  far.  The  two 
lines  meet  at  a  point  called  Tashihkiao,  and  from  Newchwang  td 
this  point  the  rate  is  5  cents  Mexican  (2.9  cents  gold)  a  ton  a  mile. 
From  Dalny  to  this  point  it  is  2  cents  Mexican  (1.16  cents  gold)  a 
mile  and  from  Tashinkiao  north  it  is  2i  cents  Mexican  (1.45  cents 
gold)  a  mile.  The  Russians,  when  thev  had  control  of  this  line,  prac- 
ticed similar  discrimination,  and  the  Japanese  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  trying  to  use  the  railroad  as  a  lever  for  building  up  their  port  at 
Dalny,  but  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  as  a  whole  if  all  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  influx  of  goods  by  way  of  Hsinmintun, 
reached  from  Tientsin  by  the  standard-guage  Imperial  Railway  of 
North  China,  the  Japanese  have  fixed  the  rate  on  the  40-mile  stretch 
from  Hsinmintun  to  Mukden,  controlled  by  them,  at  5  cents  Mexican 
(2.9  cents  gold)  a  mile.  The  status  of  this  stretch  of  road  is  not  clear, 
the  Chinese  insisting  that  as  it  forms  a  link  between  the  capital  or 
China  and  the  imperial  city  of  Mukden  it  must  be  in  Chinese  hands; 
but  the  Japanese  are  operating  it  at  present,  and  it  will  probably 
remain  in  Japanese  control  for  a  number  of  years. 

CONFUSED  BY   NEW  CHOPS. 

At  Mukden  some  of  the  merchants  complained  of  the  number  of 
new  American  chops  that  had  been  pushed  in  here  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  saying  that  they  got  the  average  Chinaman  confusea.  The 
^'Buckshead"  they  knew,  the  "Flying"  and  the  "Running  horse," 
the  "Three  hares,"  etc..  the  old  chops,  but  of  the  new  chops  the 
bu3'er  didn't  know  whetner  he  was  buying  American,  Japanese,  or 
what  not,  and  the  small  straight  letters  at  the  bottom  reading,  "  manu- 
fac^tured  in  United  States  of  America,''  which  formerly,  though 
the  Chinaman  could  not  read,  was  regarded  as  the  stamp  of  good 
quality  and  pure-sized  goods,  no  longer  has  that  value,  due  largety  to 
tne  fact  that  so  many  inferior  American  chops  have  come  in  with  the 
same  wording;  also,  m  a  smaller  degree,  to  the  fact  that  some  Japanese 
peddlers  put  on  the  same  stamp. 

At  MuKden  piece  goods  were  a  little  higher  than  either  at  New- 
chwang or  Tieling,  but  were  yet  not  in  proportion,  so  that  goods 
could  be  brought  in  from  Shanghai  without  loss.  The  stock  of  Chinese 
native  cloth  at  Mukden  was,  like  the  other  stocks,  rather  small,  being  only 
about  1,000  to  1,500  bales.  Of  the  500  or  600  bales  of  yarn  on  hand, 
the  majority  was  10s,  and  of  this  the  larger  proportion  was  Indian. 
The  10s  made  by  an  Indian  mill  and  sold  here  by  ^litsui  Bussan  Kaisha 
were  quoted  at  $115  Mexican  per  400-pound  bale,  or  16|  cents  gold 
a  pound.  The  16s  of  a  Japanese  mill  "  Hlue  fish"  chop  was  selling  for 
$141  Mexican  a  bale,  or,  say,  20.3  cents  ^old  a  pound. 

Gray  and  white  shirting  vary,  so  that  it  is  useless  to  give  prices  on' 
these,  but  on  gray  shirting  "Blue  dog"  chop  was  selling  at  |5.30  and. 
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"Green  dog"  chop  for  J5  Mexican  a  38i-yard  piece,  or,  say,  7i  and  8 
cents  gold  a  yard,  respectively.  The  40-yard  gray  shirting  with  ''  Man 
and  sword"  chop  was  selling  for  J7.60  Mexican,  or,  say,  lOf  cents  a 
yard.  The  Chinese  usually  call  white  shirting,  which  is  wider  than 
sheetings  or  drills,  "big  foreign  cloth."  One  of  the  most  common 
brands  is  the  "Saints  and  tiger"  chop,  which  was  selling  for  $5.80 
Mexican  per  38i-yard  piece,  which  is  8  cents  a  yard.  Of  the  finer 
grades  of  white  sheeting,  the  glazed  finish  sold  for  as  high  as  $11  Mex- 
ican and  the  pure  finish  $9  Mexican  per  40-yard  piece,  which  would  be 
15.95  and  13.05  cents  gold  a  yard,  respectively.  Samples  of  the 
foregoing  have  been  forwarded  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  There 
is  no  fire  insurance  at  Mukden.  The  charge  for  warehousing  eoods 
for  any  length  of  time  is  30  cents  Mexican  a  bale,  17.4  cents  gola. 


TIELING. 
AN   EXTENSIVE   DISTRIBUTING   CENTER. 

Tiding  is  one  of  the  most  important  Manchurian  distributing  points 
for  American  goods.  The  name  means  "iron  range,"  being  so  called 
from  the  range  of  hills  near  by  in  which  iron  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 

The  city  is  about  44  miles  north  of  Mukden  and  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Japanese  railway,  the  town  proper  being  about  a  mile  from  the 
station.  It  is  a  walled  city  and  is  a  strategic  point,  so  that  it  is  held 
by  a  large  force  of  Japanese  and  is  the  main  neadquarters  for  their 
troops  that  are  still  scattered  along  the  railway  between  Dalnv  and 
Menkiatun.  Tiding  is  situated  on  the  great  caravan  route  that  in 
former  times  ran  from  Tientsin  to  Kirin.  It  owes  its  later  increased 
importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  near  the  Liao  River,  which  makes  a 
wiae  sweep  into  the  east  at  this  point  and  sends  a  branchy  the  Ts'ai 
River,  up  to  the  city  itself.  It  is  the  main  point  when  goods  coming 
up  the  Liao  River  are  landed  for  shipment  by  cart  to  the  interior  and, 
until  the  railroads  recently  cut  into  this  business,  has  been  the  great 
point  at  which  the  beans  were  loaded  on  boats  for  shipment  down  the 
river  to  Newchwang.  It  is  still  the  center  for  the  bean  trade  of  Kirin 
Province,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  shipping  over  10  cars  a  day. 
On  account  of  the  railroad  discrimination  in  rates,  most  of  this  trade 
is  now  going  to  Dalny  instead  of  Newchwang,  as  formerly. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  cars  on  the  Japanese  Gov^nment  Rail- 
way, 1,000  having  recently  been  reshipped  to  Japan,  preliminary  to 
the  widening  of  the  track  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  the  standard  4  feet 
Si  inch  gage,  which  is  to  be  done  upon  the  transfer  of  this  line  to  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway  Company  next  spring,  there  are  now 
stacked  up  at  this  place  5,000  dan  of  beans  of  tne  old  crop  and  15,000 
dan  of  the  new.  A  dan  is  300  catties  or  400  pounds;  so  this  is 
2,000,000  pounds,  or  1,000  tons,  of  the  old  crop  and  6,000,000  pounds, 
or  3,0*00  tons,  of  the  new.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  freight  blockade — 
there  are  stacks  of  beans  at  stations  all  along  the  line  awaiting  ship- 
ment— and  partly  due  to  this  year's  bumper  crop.  The  price  now  is 
$7.50  a  dan  m  Fengtien  Province  small  coins — say,  $19.38  gold  a  ton. 
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As  is  well  known,  pulse  or  beans  is  the  great  money  crop  of  Man- 
churia, mostly  coming  from  Kirin  Province,  just  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Tiding,  which  makes  this  a  very  important  center.  The  most 
important  agricultural  production  of  Manchuria  is  really  tall  millet, 
but  the  greater  amount  of  this  is  consumed  locally,  and  beans  is  of 
much  greater  importance  as  an  export  article.  There  are  a  sreat 
variety  of  these  beans — the  yellow,  the  green,  the  black,  the  white, 
the  red,  and  the  small  green.  The  yellow,  green,  and  black  are  vari- 
eties of  the  soy  bean.  The  yellow  and  the  ^reen  form  the  ^eat  bulk 
of  the  export  trade  and  are  also  the  material  from  which  is  obtained 
the  important  commercial  bean  cake,  which  is  used  for  animal  food, 
for  fertilizer,  for  fuel,  etc.,  and  that,  like  the  beans  themselves^  is 
mostly  exported  to  Japan. 

tieling's  importance. 

While  smaller  than  Mukden,  having  probably  60,000  against  prob- 
ably 150,000  inhabitants,  the  business  of  Tiding,  especially  in  cotton 
piece  goods,  is  more  important.  Mukden  suppfies  only  the  town  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  while  Tiding  supplies  interior  points  west, 
north,  and  east.  It  received  quite  an  access  of  population  during  the 
China- Japanese  war,  when  large  numbers  fleeing  northward  from  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula  settled  here  and  at  Hai-lung-cheng  to  the  northeast, 
but  it  suffered  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  At  Tiding  there  was 
more  activity  manifested  in  buying  winter  supplies  and  the  merchants 
were  much  more  cheerful  than  at  Mukden.  One  or  two  reported  that 
the  demand  was  fully  normal  and  the  sole  trouble  was  the  too  large 
supply,  which  made  each  lot  of  goods  bought  from  Newchwang  cheaper 
than  the  last,  which  naturally  offered  no  inducement  for  the  merchants 
to  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  goods  or  for  the  people  to  buy  heavily.  The 
majorit}'  of  the  merchants  report  sales  much  less  than  usual  and  that, 
for  the  town  as  a  whole,  where  there  was  usually  sold  at  this  time  of 
year  200  to  300  bales  a  day  they  now  were  only  selling  40  to  60. 

JAPANESE   CLOTH   SUPPLANTING    AMERICAN. 

The  stock  of  goods  on  hand  as  a  whole  is  only  normal,  but  the 
American  stock  is  much  less  than  usual.  There  was  not  over  1,000 
bales  of  American,  while  the  Japanese  stock  was  2,000  bales  or  over. 
The  Japanese  stocks  were  larger,  even  though  the  demand  for  their 
goods  was  better,  as  the  merchants  have  not  bought  many  American 
goods  during  1906.  One  firm  reported  that  usually  they  bought  about 
a  thousand  bales  American  goods,  but  during  1906  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  depression  in  business  was  given  as  the  main 
reason,  though  the  fact  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  country 
people  a  demand  for  the  cheaper  Japanese  cloth  led  them  to  handle  b, 
good  deal  of  that. 

Three  of  the  largest  Chinese  merchants  are  acting  as  agents  for 
Japanese  goods  and  are  pushing  their  sale.  The  goods  are  supplied 
by  a  resident  agent  of  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  on  the  same  terms  as 
noted  at  Mukden  and  Newchwang.  The  cart  hire  from  Newchwang 
to  Tiding  is  $4  Mexican,  say,  $2.32  gold,  a  bale  in  small  lots  and  less 
in  large  lots.  Most  of  the  goods,  however,  are  now  coming  by  rail. 
The  cost  per  bale,  freight,  Newchwang  to  Tiding,  was  given  as  $2.60 
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in  Japanese  yeir  notes,  say,  J1.40  gold,  besides  cartage  from  the 
station. 

As  Newchwang  merchants  charge  2  per  cent  commission  for  selling 
and  there  are  exchange  charges  the  net  cost  of  goods  here  would  m 
between  20  and  30  cents  apiece  more.  Usually  goods  retail  here  from 
60  cents  to  $1  apiece  more  than  at  Newchwang,  l)ut  they  were  selling 
in  November,  1906,  at  10  to  30  cents  gold  apiece  cheaper.  Japanese 
sheeting  was  10  to  30  cents  gold  cheaper  per  piece  than  American. 

Some  of  the  prices  at  Tieling  in  small  coins  per  bale  and  gold  per 
yard  equivalent  were,  on  November  4,  1906,  as  follows: 


Per  bale. 

Cents 

gold  per 

yard. 

Per  bale. 

Cents 

gold  per 

yard. 

American  sheeting: 

Buclc's  head 

96.20 
5.95 
5.70 
5.40 
5.35 

5.50 
4.80 

4.50 

6.00 
5.80 

8.18 
7.85 
7.62 
7.12 
7.06 

7.25 
6.84 

5.94 

7.92 
7.66 

American  jeans  (beaver) .... 
English   white   shirting,  40 
yards. 

Japanese  yam: 

Kanegafuchi      bluefl6s. 

fish.                          tlOs. 

Osaka  standinghorse  ( 168) 

Indian   yam   (supplied    by 

Japanese): 

Bridge  and  boat. . . .  ( 10s) . . 

$5.50 
5.80 

140.00 
115.00 
186.00 

114.00 

7.26 
7.66 

Dog's  head  In  circle 

Three  hares 

Cents  per 
pound. 
18.5 

Laige  dog's  head 

Dog'andcieer 

Japanese  sheeting: 

Two  crabs  (best  brand)  .. 
King's    Mills    (man    on 
donkey). 

American  drills: 

Dragon 

15.2 
17.95 

15 

Lion  looking  back 

KWANCHENGTZE. 


MANCHURIA'S  LEADING   INTERIOR   EMPORrUM. 

Kwanchengtze  is  the  most  important  interior  trade  center  in  Man- 
churia. It  is  in  Kirin  Province  and  is  a  larger  distributing  point  for 
American  goods  than  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance 
port  of  Newchwang. 

Kwanchengtze  is  about  125  miles  south  of  Harbin  and  435  miles 
north  of  Dalny.  At  present  it  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Rus- 
sian train  service  coming  south,  and  is  about  7  miles  north  of  the  Jap- 
anese terminal.  The  Japanese  service  is  to  be  pushed  up  to  this  point 
in  the  spring,  when  a  neutral  station  will  be  built.  All  passengers 
from  Europe  to  the  east  by  way  of  Siberia  will  have  to  transfer  here, 
as  the  ^uge  of  the  lines  will  be  different. 

A  railroad  Is  also  to  be  built  next  year  (1907)  from  Kwanchengtze  to 
Kirin ,  80  miles  to  the  eastward,  either  by  Japanese  or  Chinese,  probably 
by  the  latter.  This  will  make  Kwanchengtze  the  meeting  point  of  the 
lines  of  three  nations,  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  and  will  make 
it,  what  it  practically  is  now,  the  centi-al  mercantile  point  of  Manchu- 
ria. The  population  of  Kwanchengtze,  like  that  of  any  Chinese  town, 
is  uncertain,  but  the  best  authorities  put  it  at  between  100,000  and 
125,000. 

SLIOHT  COMPETITION   FROM  VLADIVOSTOK. 

At  Shanghai  it  was  said  that  north  of  Tieling  the  country  was  sup- 
plied from  Vladivostok,  the  region  south  of  there  being  supplied  from 
Newchwang.    This  was  found  not  to  be  the  case.     Vladivostok  does 
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not  seem  to  be  supplying  the  country  south  of  the  line  of  the  Siberian 
Railway.  It  supplies  goods  to  Harbin,  Tsitsikar,  and  other  northern 
and  western  points,  but  not  southern.  In  fact,  according  to  several 
transport  agents,  Harbin  itself  is  being  suppliea  from  Kwanchengtze 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  200  or  300  bales  a  month  of  American  piece 
poods  are  being  shipped  from  Kwanchengtze  to  Harbin.  Almost 
invariably  when  asked  where  the  goods  came  from  the  merchants  replied 
*' Yingkow"  (Newchwang).  Botn  at  Kwanchengtze  and  Kirin  Amer- 
ican canned  fruit,  meat,  etc.,  also  some  cloth,  were  observed  that  had 
come  from  Vladivostok,  but  the  proportion  was  small,  and,  generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  Vladivostok  is  as  yet  a  small  factor  in 
the  trade  of  these  two  points,  and  that  they  are  supplied  wholly  from 
Newchwang. 

The  writer  expected  to  find  Russian  trade  interests  very  large,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  flour  business  it  could  not  be  seen  that 
Russian  trade  has  any  hold  on  Manchuria  south  of  Harbin.  The  flour 
is  made  at  Harbin  from  Manchurian  wheat,  and  so  is  really  native,  not 
Russian,  though  the  mills  are  owned  and  operated  by  Russians.  At 
Kwanchengtze  the  Russians  have  one  flour  mill.  They  are  reported 
to  have  21  at  Harbin.     The  Russian  flour  is  put  up  in  sacks  of  100 

¥3unds  each,  while  the  American  flour  is  sold  in  50-pound  sacks, 
here  was  no  American  flour  at  Kwanchengtze,  and  the  Russian  flour 
controls  the  trade  to  about  halfway  between  Kwanchengtze  andTieling, 
where  it  meets  American  flour. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  OP  TRADE. 

Russian  vodka,  ci^rettes,  matches  and  a  few  small  articles  were  in 
evidence,  but  of  piece  goods  the  quantity  was  vevy  small.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  a  sample  of  Russian  sheeting,  but  nnally  a  merchant 
was  located  with  three  or  four  bales,  of  which  a  sample  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  The  information  was 
furnished  that  this  was  the  only  Russian  sheeting  shop  in  Man- 
churia. Though  called  sheeting  it  is  only  28f  inches  wide  and  comes 
in  rolls  of  varying  length,  from  60  to  TO  yards,  mostly  about  66| 
yards.  It  has  56  warp  and  56  filling  threads  per  inch.  There  were 
a  few  bales  of  Russian  pilot  cloth,  velvet  and  drills  in  this  section. 
The  Chinese  call  the  Russian  pilot  cloth  ''black-bear  cloth."  This 
comes  in  bolts  24  inches  wide  and  62  Russian  3^ards  long,  and  in  bolts 
27  inches  wide  and  69f  Russian  yards  long. 

American  oil  is  used  both  at  Kwanchengtze  and  Kirin.  The  people 
claim  that  the  oil  sold  by  the  Russians  has  too  much  smell  and  smoke. 
Quite  a  business  is  carried  on  manufacturing  utensils  out  of  the  square 
tins  in  which  American  oil   arrives,  and  as   at  Mukden  and  other 

? laces,  the  lamp  holders  of  the  street  lights  are  all  made  of  this  tin. 
'hey  also  manufacture  cups,  coffee  pots,  pans  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  things  from  it,  besides  using  the  cans  whole  as  buckets  and 
water  carriers. 

COTTON  CLOTH   STOCK  FLUCTUATIONS  AND  MERCHANTS'    DIFFICULTIES. 

At  Kwanchengtze  there  are  at  least  15,000  bales  of  American  cloth, 
which  is  .rather  a  heavy  stock  for  this  place.  They  are  moving  slow, 
and  any  new  goods  coming  in  simply  stack  up,  as  the  people  are 
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putting  their  money  into  fields,  timbered  hills,  ponies,  etc.,  and 
not  buying  cloth.  Two  years  ago,  according  to  the  merchants, 
there  was  only  a  small  stock  on  hand,  but  the  rumor  started 
that  the  Russians  were  going  to  buy  40,000  bales  for  army  use  as 
uniforms,  tent  cloth,  etc.  The  rate  was  then  about  9  cents  gold 
a  yard,  but  in  anticipation  of  fancy  prices  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Russians  later,  all  the  merchants  started  in  eagerly  to  increase  their 
stocks.  There  were  no  great  amounts  to  be  had,  and  the  price  went 
up  until  in  May  and  June,  1905,  it  was  over  31  cents  a  yard.  Every- 
body was  buymg,  and  then  suddenly  came  the  collapse  and  all  the 
merchants  lost  heavily.     The  majority  of  the  present  stocks  were 

1)ushed  up  here  last  winter,  and  the  merchants,  on  account  of  their 
osses  in  value  and  carrying  charges  on  the  goods  added,  to  their 
previous  year's  losses,  have  nad  a  severe  strain  on  their  resources. 

Goods  are  mostly  stored  for  the  smaller  merchants  by  the  large 
commission  houses  and  these  have  some  very  good,  well-built  ware- 
houses. The  goods  are  mostly  stored  in  the  warehouses,  a  few  being 
in  the  open  compounds.  Storage  charges  are  35  cents  a  package  and 
no  record  is  kept  of  time.  Some  merchants  have  had  gooas  stored  for 
a  vear,  and  the  charge  is  the  same  as  if  they  had  stored  for  one  day. 
There  is  no  fire  insurance  in  Kwanchengtze.  The  banks  do  not  lend 
on  stored  goods,  and  the  merchant  must  carry  them  himself,  which 
ties  up  his  capital  and  restricts  his  pushing  other  goods.  At  the  only 
foreign  bank  the  interest  rate  is  10  per  cent,  but  native  banks  charge 
up  to  96  per  cent. 

RUSSIAN   DISBURSEMENTS — ^JAPANESE  COMPETITION. 

The  people  as  a  whole  made  considerable  money  from  the  Russian 
army.  At  one  time  Russia  had  600,000  men  at  this  point  and  was 
spending  3,000,000  rubles  a  day  in  Manchuria.  The  people  sold  all 
tneir  old  teams  to  the  Russians  and  bought  new  ones  from  Mongolia. 
The  favorite  team  of  the  country  people  is  seven  ponies  hitched  to  the 
flat,  long  distance,  two-wheel  cart,  one  between  the  two  shafts  and 
the  other  six  in  two  lines  three  abreast  in  front.  The  manager  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  bank  at  this  place  illustrated  the  increased  prosperity, 
by  saying  that  before  the  war  the  Kirin  teams  had  twenty-one  legs, 
now  they  had  each  four  apiece,  or  twenty-eight.  There  is  to  be  noticed 
among  these  teams  quite  a  large  number  of  horses,  a  good  many  of 
which  are  evidently  old  cavalry  norses. 

In  the  winter  of  1904  there  was  an  average  of  two  men  found  dead 
on  the  streets  of  Kwanchengtze  every  morning — homeless  men  frozen 
to  death.  Owing  to  the  improved  conditions  such  ghastly  discoveries 
are  not  now  made;  the  people  have  money  and  there  are  not  so  many 
homeless. 

At  Kwanchengtze,  Japanese  competition  does  not  as  yet  amount  to 
much  and  the  field  is  controlled  by  American  cloth.  However  Mitsui 
Bussan  Kaisha  has  an  agent  there,  who  has  made  arrangements  with  two 
large  Chinese  houses  to  sell  Japanese  cloth  on  commission.  As  illus- 
tratiiig  the  progressiveness  of  the  representatives  of  this  firm  their 
agent  at  Kwanchengtze,  who  pushed  up  here  in  August,  was  promptly 
captured  by  the  Russians  and  jailed  until  the  Spingai  agreement — 
whereby  Japanese  and  Russians  were  to  keep  out  of  the  territory  of 
the  other — ^was  annulled  September  1.     He  spent  twenty  days  in  a 
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Russian  prison,  but  as  he  told  the  writer  he  did  not  mind  that,  as  the 
Chinese  came  to  see  him  and  he  was  able  to  get  his  arrangements  made 
with  them,  so  that  the  day  the  agreement  expired  he  had  goods  ready, 
at  the  end  of  the  Japanese  railway,  which  at  once  went  on  the  countei-s 
of  these  merchants  and  started  active  business. 

The  agents  employed  by  this  firm  in  Manchuria,  of  whom  several 
were  met,  all  seem  to  be  voung  men,  well  educated,  clever  and  capable 
and  intent  on  business,  which  they  are  going  after  in  a  systematic,  up- 
to-date  way.  Contrary  to  the  small  Japanese  firms,  who  have  no 
standing  at  all  with  the  Chinese,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  is  well  regarded 
by  the  merchants  and  it  is  really  the  head  and  body  of  real  Japanese 
competition  in  Manchuria,  especially  along  textile  lines.  The  small 
merchants  are  not  only  as  a  rule  disliked  by  the  Chinese  merchants, 
who  have  a  very  high  regard  for  commercial  honesty,  but  even  the 
better  class  of  them  are  not  able  to  handle  piece  goods  for  lack  of 
capital.  One  of  them  in  an  interview,  speaking  of  the  large  field 
opening  up  here  for  cloth,  and  regretting  that  he  could  not  get  his  share 
of  it,  said  that  the  least  a  man  could  start  business  with  in  this  line 
would  be  60,000  yen  (yen  49.8  cents  American)  and  that  very  few  of 
the  small  traders  now  entering  the  country  had  over  one-tenth  of  that. 
He  was  pessimistic  as  to  the  Japanese  outlook,  saying  that  the  Japanese 
were  not  the  people  to  open  up  Manchuria  for  three  reasons:  First, 
they  did  not  have  the  money;  second,  they  were  accustomed  to  small 
operations  and  afraid  to  venture;  and  third,  they  were  not  qualified  for 
the  undertaking. 

JAPANESE  BANK — TBANSPOBTATION  FACILITIES. 

At  Kwanchengtze  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  is  expected  to  open 
a  branch  in  the  spring,  which  of  course  will  greatly  facilitate  Japanese 
business  there,  and  Mitsui's  agent  is  now  opening  negotiations  with 
Chinese  merchants  at  Kirin  so  as  to  start  their  goods  in  Kirin  at  that 
time.  At  present  their  agents  at  Kwanchengtze  are  having  trouble 
in  getting  suitable  headq^uarters,  as  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  Japan- 
ese men  and  women,  with  whom  Manchuria  is  flooded,  have  pushed 
into  Kwanchengtze  and  caused  disturbances,  and  officials  have  publicly 
requested  the  people  not  to  rent  more  houses  to  Japanese. 

At  present  nearly  all  goods  come  into  Kwanchengtze  from  New- 
chwang,  a  few  hundred  bales  only  having  come  in  from  Dalny  since 
September  1.  These  goods  come  by  rail  to  the  Japanese  station 
Menkiatun,  at  the  small  Chinese  village  of  Erhshilipu,  and  then  by 
cart  20  Chinese  li  (a  li  is  one-third  of  a  mile)  to  Kwanchengtze.  The 
only  Japanese  goods  coming  into  Kwanchengtze  at  present  are  cigar- 
ettes, sugar,  cotton  yarn,  and  piece  goods.  The  Japanese  yarn  is  all 
16s,  and  the  10s  handled  by  them  at  this  point  is  all  Indian. 

From  Menkiatun  the  Japanese  operate  south  two  passenger  and  two 
freight  trains  a  day.  At  Tieling  there  are  four  freight  trains  south 
a  day,  and  at  Mukden,  eight.  The  freight  cars  used  have  a  capacity 
of  only  seven  tons.  The  transport  agents  charge  ^  a  package  of  12K) 
catties  from  Newchwang  to  Kwanchengtze,  which  includes  the  haiiling 
from  Menkiatun  to  Kwanchengtze,  for  which  the  rate  separately  is  4^ 
cents  a  package.  This  is  in  Kirin  Province  small  coins,  worth  in 
November  about  45.66  cents  gold,  thus  figuring  out  about  $2.73  gold 
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per  bale  of  sheeting  and  $1.84  gold  per  bale  of  drills  between  New- 
chwang  and  Kwancnengtze. 

Chantou  Gung  Sze,  the  largest  transport  firm  in  Kwanchengtze,  gave 
the  following  as  the  carload  prices  they  had  to  pay :  On  piece  goods, 
etc.,  NewchwangtoMenkiatun,  $112;  Dalny  to Menkiatun, $110;  beans, 
Menkiatun  to  Newchwang,  $90;  Menkiatun  to  Dalny,  $116;  general 
cargo,  Menkiatun  to  Newchwang,  $145;  Menkiatun  to  Dalny;  $110. 
These  prices  are  in  Japanese  war  notes  which  is  the  only  currency 
accepted  on  the  Japanese  Government  Railway.  At  Newchwang  this 
war  note  is  at  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  from  the  Mexican  dollar,  which 
is  now  worth  58  cents  gold,  thus  the  war  note  equals  56.31  cents  gold, 
but  at  Kwanchengtze  the  discount  is  much  greater  and  the  war  note  as 
compared  with  otner  values  is  only  worth  about  51.02  cents  erold. 

Each  car  is  seven  tons  capacity,  but  it  can  be  loaded  to  eight  tons  or 
over.  Fifty  bales  of  sheetmg  or  35  bales  drills  are  considered  a  car- 
load.    About  300  fifty-pound  bags  of  flour  can  be  gotten  in  a  car. 

BEAN  TRAFFIC — RUSSIAN   AND  AMERICAN   FLOUR. 

There  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  beans  shipped  from  this  point,  but 
at  present  there  is  a  lack  of  cars.  There  are  about  ten  cars  a  day  being 
shipped  now,  nearly  all  of  which,  on  account  of  the  cheaper  freight,  is, 
since  September,  being  turned  to  Dalny.  Eighty  to  eighty-five  bags 
of  beans  are  shipped  to  the  car,  a  bag  oeing  supposed  to  weigh  a  full 
150  catties,  say  200  to  205  pounds.  In  shipping  beans  to  Dalny  the 
railroad  brings  the  bags  back  free.  The  forwarding  agents  charge  $19 
Kirin  small  coins  for  hauling  beans  from  Kwanchengtze  and  loading 
a  car;  this  is  say  $8.65  gold.  The  present  price  of  beans  at  Kwan- 
chengtze is  $8.20  a  dan,  which  was  stated  to  be  360  catties  (at  Tiding  a 
dan  is  300  catties),  which  is  $2.30  a  hundred  catties,  while  the  price  at 
Dalny  is  $3.32  a  hundred  catties.  These  prices  are  in  Japanese  war 
notes  and  if  these  are  taken  at  $56.31  gold  correspond  to  $19.43  and 
$28.05  gold  a  ton,  respectively,  which  makes  shipping  to  Dalny  an 
attractive  proposition.  Beans  are  dearer  at  Kirin  than  at  Kwan- 
chengtze just  at  present  owing  to  the  Russians  there  buying  them  for 
beancake  for  horse  feed  and  fuel.  There  are  about  15,000  dan,  say 
3,600  tons,  on  hand  at  Kwanchengtze  now. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  transport  charges  Newchwang  to  Kwan- 
chengtze is  $3  in  Kirin  money,  or  say  $1.3Y  gold  per  pacKage  of  120 
catties.  The  transport  charges  per  package  Kwanchengtze  to  Harbin 
was  given  by  the  same  firm  as  $2.50  a  package,  say  $1.14  gold,  and 
that  there  were  150  to  200  bales  a  month  of  American  cloth  being  so 
forwarded. 

Large  quantities  of  flour  are  brought  down  from  Harbin.  The 
Russian  flour  is  in  100-pound  bags  and  the  present  price  was  given  as 
6.80  rubles,  which  if  it  be  taken  at  its  oflScial  value  in  United  States 
money  of  51.5  cents  would  be  $3.50  gold  or  if  the  value  of  the  ruble 
be  taken  at  its  comparative  value  with  local  money  at  this  place  of 
48.65  cents  it  would  be  $3.31  cents  gold.  There  is  no  American  flour 
at  this  point  as  it  does  not  come  farther  north  than  Chang-tu,  some 
six  stations  south  of  Kwanchengtze  and  the  transportation  merchants 
reported  that  at  last  accounts  the  price  there  was  $6.50  per  50-pound 
bag  in  Kirin  province  small  coin,  or  say  $2.96  gold.     One  cartload 
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of  American  flour  was  seen  that  had  come  in  by  way  of  Vladivostok, 
going  from  Kwanchengtze  to  Kirin,  but  the  transpjort  agents  who 
handle  this  business  said  that  it  was  an  exceptional  shipment. 

KIRIN. 
liONG-ESTABLISHED  TRADING  CITT. 

Kirin  is  the  capital  of  Manchuria's  rich  central  province  of  Kirin. 
The  wall  onlv  surrounds  the  town  on  three  sides,  the  Sungari  River 
forming  the  oarrier  on  the  fourth. 

Kirin  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district  and  the  city  itself  is  on  a 
flat  plain,  or  rather  tableland,  completely  encircled  by  mountains.  It 
is  reached  from  Kwanchengtze  by  two  steep  passes  through  the  hills. 
Formerly  most  of  the  goods  reached  Kirin  from  Newchwang  b^  means 
of  great  caravans  of  carts  that  came  by  way  of  Mukden,  Tieling  and 
Yi-tung-chau.  During  the  spring  and  summer  goods  were  floated  up 
the  Liao  River  to  Tieling  and  carried  thence  by  cart.  At  present 
nearly  all  goods  come  by  rail  to  Kwanchengtze,  or  rather  to  the 
Japanese  stetion  at  Menkiatun,  which  the  Chinese  call  Erhshilipu,  7 
miles  south  of  Kwanchengtze,  and  thence  bv  cart  80  miles  to  Kirin. 
The  transport  merchants  say  that  durinff  the  busy  season  there  are 
over  500  carts  a  day  each  way.  The  road  is  not  a  bad  one  to  travel 
except  for  the  last  10  miles  through  the  hills  near  Kirin,  where  it  is 
very  rough. 

Kirin  is  built  mostly  of  brick  with  tiled  roofs,  and  the  mercantile 
establishments  are  the  finest  that  were  seen  in  Manchuria.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  paved  with  wood,  4-inch  Chinese  oak  planks  laid  cross 
wise,  in  much  of  the  business  section.  In  some  parts  of  the  town 
these  are  now  being  taken  up  and  the  streets  macadamized  and  drained. 
The  streets  are  mostly  very  narrow  and  ramble  in  and  out  and  around 
corners  in  true  Chinese  style. 

This  place  has  many  merchants  and  some  of  them  have  very  elab- 
omte  establishments.  One  firm  visited  had  a  bank  in  connection  with 
its  mercantile  department  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  business,  and 
had  200,000  taels  capital  stock  in  the  mercantile  department  and  200,000 
taels  stock  in  the  banking  department,  or  a  total  of  400,000  taels,  or, 
say,  some  $300,000  gold.  This  firm  had  over  100  men  employed  in  its 
business  and  some  two  dozen  merchants,  or,  rather,  agents  of  big  firms 
from  all  over  Manchuria,  from  Newchwang  to  Harbin,  connectwl  with 
it  and  staying  at  the  place  of  business.  These  outside  merchants 
really  handle  the  business  of  getting  goods  in  here,  acting  through 
transport  agents,  and  of  selling  goods  to  interior  points,  and  pay  the 
big  local  firm,  which  is  really  a  commission  house,  so  much  commis- 
sion. This  business,  from  what  could  be  seen  of  it,  is  really  very  well 
organized,  even  according  to  western  ideas,  and  those  at  the  head  are 
shrewd,  honest,  capable  business  men.  Though  they  can  not  read  the 
strange  English  lettering  on  the  cloth,  and  in  buying  are  governed  by 
the  chop,  they  know  as  well  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  handle  as 
any  New  York  commission  house,  and  are  as  quick  to  detect  any  deteri- 
oration in  quality  or  a  slight  change  in  construction.  Their  mercantile 
establishments  and  warehouses  sui*pass  any  in  Newchwang,  Mukden, 
or  Tieling,  and  it  seems  that  the  farther  north  one  goes  tne  finer  are 
the  merchants'  places  of  business. 
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A  description  of  one  store  at  Kirin  may  be  of  interest.  Facing  on 
the  street  is  a  high  wall,  10  feetx)r  over,  built  of  solid  brick,  burned 
a  dark  gray  (the  Chinese  despise  a  red  brick,  which  they  regard  as 
only  half  made)  and  which  is  ''guaranteed  to  last  ten  genemtions." 
These  walls  are  often  18  inches  tnick.  Outside  is  a  great  pole  braced 
by  two  blocks  of  stone  and  some  30  or  40  feet  high.  Half wav  up  this 
is  their  sign,  which  extends  out  both  ways  and  is  frequently  elabo- 
rately carved,  gilded  and  colored,  and  on  the  top  of  the  pole  is  set  a 
flying  dragon,  a  kangaroo,  or  some  such  figure.  Over  the  great  gate- 
way IS  a  space  cut  in  the  stone  inserted  in  the  wall  on  which  are  raised 
stone  letters,  gilded  on  a  black  or  blue  background  which  give  the 
firm's  name  in  Chinese  characters.  Inside  this  great  outer  wallthere  is 
frequently  a  small  courtyard  and  then  another  wall  and  gateway. 
Inside  this  is  the  compound,  and  in  the  background  the  solid  built, 
gray  bricked,  tiled  roof  buildings  of  the  firm,  the  doorway  of  which  is 
usually  reached  by  three  stone  steps.  Inside  the  compounds,  which 
sometimes  are  an  acre  in  extent,  is  room  for  the  country  merchants  to 
unhitch  and  leave  their  carts  and  teams  while  in  the  city.  Goods 
covered  with  matting  are  frequently  stacked  up  here  for  sale  or  storage. 
The  warehouses  proper  of  the  firm  are  usually  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  and  are  very  solidly  built.  The  walls  are  usually  12  inches  or 
more  thick,  the  floor  of  heavy  oak  planks,  the  posts  10  inches  square, 
and  the  tiled  roof  supported  by  heavy  beams.  The  window  spaces  are 
barred  and  have  iron  shutters,  and  the  doors  are  heavy  iron  affairs 
which  are  unlocked  with  6-inch  keys.  Inside,  the  bales  are  stacked  up 
in  regular  rows  reaching  almost  to  the  top.  These  buildings  are  really 
standard  fireproof  construction,  and  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
majority  of  the  warehouses  used  for  storing  goods  at  Newchwang, 
which  are  simply  mud-floored,  mud-walled  and  with  mud-packed  roofs. 

INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Inside  the  main  building,  which  is  only  one  story,  there  are  rooms 
on  each  side  the  entrances  opening  into  each  other,  and  each  with  brick 
or  heavy  oak  floor.  Around  three  sides  of  the  room  stretches  the 
brick-faced,  raised,  mud  embankments  or  "kangs."  On  these  are 
spread  mattings,  and  here  the  merchants  sit  in  the  daytime  and  at 
night  roll  out  their  blankets  for  sleeping.  On  this  "kang"  will  be 
one  or  two  little  tables  a  foot  high  and  a  rug  on  the  "  kang"  on  each 
side.  Visitors  are  met  at  the  door,  everyone  bowing,  then  conducted 
to  the  ''kang,"  tea  served  from  the  pot  that  is  always  kept  over  the 
open  fire  in  a  raised  mud  or  brick  pillar  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
the  pipe  lighted  by  the  attendant  and  smoked  by  him  a  bit  to  get 
the  tobacco  well  lit,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  visitor.  After  smok- 
ing a  while,  business  is  commenced.  On  leaving,  the  visitor  is  always 
escorted  to  the  door,  and  after  getting  out  he  turns  and  all  bow.  This 
is  the  invariable  way  in  which  business  transactions  are  carried  on 
among  the  merchants. 

This  description  applies  to  the  large  wholesale  or  commission  mer- 
chants. Some  of  the  establishments  of  the  large  retail  merchants  are 
equally  as  elaborate,  but  they  usually  do  not  have  the  compounds,  and 
the  buildings  are  nearer  the  street.  The  transport  agents  usually  con- 
gregate together  in  buildings  on  each  side  of  very  large  compounds, 
which,  like  the  others,  are  shut  off  from  the  street  by  high  brick  walls. 
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The  merchants  at  Kirin  claimed  that  this  place  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  Kwanchenetze  and  that  in  a  normal  year  it  handled  more 
gowis  than  any  other  place  in  Manchuria  with  the  exception  of 
Newchwang.  But  it  is  probably  as  large  or  nearly  as  large  as 
Kwanchengtze.  They  are  probably  correct  in  their  claim  that  this 
place  has  done  the  largest  trade  in  Manchuria,  for  not  only  are  there 
over  100,000  people  to  be  supplied  in  the  city  itself,  but,  according  to 
the  transportation  agents,  Kirin  supplies  the  country  north  and  south 
within  a  radius  of  500  to  700  Chinese  li  or,  say,  200  miles.  It  is  a  fact 
that  at  this  point  at  present  there  are  more  ^oods  stacked  up  than  at 
any  other  pomt  in  Manchuria,  not  excepting  Newchwang. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   CITY. 

At  Kirin  (a  place  400  tu  500  miles  in  the  interior  of  Manchuria  and 
80  miles  off  a  railroad)  was  found  an  accumulation  of  over  $1,500,000 
worth  of  American  cloth.  Kirin  is  simply  a  name  to  American  man- 
ufacturers and  even  among  the  Shanghai  merchants,  some  thousand 
miles  or  more  away,  the  name  is  very  little  heard,  but  it  is  a  very 
large  piece  goods  center,  and  the  trade  here  has  afforded  an  outlet  for 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  American  cloth.  Kirin  is  not  only  the 
capital  of  Kirin  Province,  but  is  situated  on  the  Sungari  River,  which 
adds  to  its  importance.  Timber  is  floated  down  this  river  from  the 
mountains  to  the  southwest  and  wood  is  plentiful  in  Kirin.  Com- 
pounds and  vacant  lots  are  fenced  in  with  great  palisades  of  heavy 
timber  10  feet  high,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  southern  part 
of  Manchuria  where  timber  is  scarce.  The  place  is  also  quite  a  boat- 
building center  and  is  sometimes  called  Cn'uan  Ch'ang  or  "Dock- 
yard" from  this  fact.  Large  quantities  of  furniture  are  also  made 
here  and  this  and  coffin  making  is  quite  an  industry.  Coming  from 
Kwanchengtze  30  or  40  carts  were  met  loaded  with  the  heavy  planks 
that  are  used  for  the  large  Manchu  coffins,  planed  and  grooved  ready 
to  put  together.      These  were  all  being  carried  to  Kwanchengtze. 

Kirin  is  also  a  very  large  market  for  furs  and  skins,  and  wild  game 
abound  in  the  mountains  to  the  southwest  and  in  the  wild  country 
toward  Vladivostok.  Bears,  tigers,  leopards,  wolves,  sables,  otters, 
squirrels,  etc.,  abound.  Quite  an  industry  is  carried  on  through  this 
province  in  goat  and  dog  farms,  which  animals  are  raised  for  their  skins. 
The  dogs  have  long  hair  and  are  raised  on  farms  like  sheep.  Most  of 
the  cheaper  caps  in  Manchuria  are  dog  skins.  A  large  number  of  these 
skins  are  exported  to  the  United  States  through  Newchwang  and 
Tientsin,  where  they  are  sold  under  various  names.  Tanning  is  also 
extensively  carried  on  in  Kirin,  and  large  quantities  of  the  native 
shoes  are  turned  out  annually.  There  is  one  foreign  bank  here,  the 
Russo-Chinese,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  carried  on  by  the  native 
banks.  These  banks  lend  no  money  on  stored  goods  which  have  to  be 
carried  bv  the  merchants.  In  fact,  the  banks  make  few  loans  direct, 
most  of  their  capital  being  used  in  tinancing  matters  connected  with 
the  pavnient  for  ^oods  at  other  points.  In  this  way  they  keep  their 
capital  in  active  circulation. 

FORMS   OF   REMITTANCES. 

If  a  Kirin  merchant  had  to  pay  a  Newchwang  merchant  1,000  taels 
cash  for  goods  bought,  he  would  have  to  pay  the  banker  at  Kirin  1,100 
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taels,  and  the  banker  through  his  agents  at  Newchwang  would  pay  the 
Newchwang  merchant  the  1,000  Newchwang  taels.  This  seems  a  very 
high  charge,  and  it  is;  but  a  Newchwang  tael  is  worth  slightly  more 
than  a  Kirip  tael  (just  now  1,000  Newchwang  taels  equal  1,00y  Kirin 
taels).  To  make  the  payment  the  banker  must  keep  large  sums  at  New- 
chwang and  other  pomts.  Unless  the  trade  balance  lor  beans,  etc., 
shipped  from  his  province  is  in  his  favor  he  must  ship  Sycee  (silver)  run- 
ning the  danger  of  robbers,  etc.  The  risks  are  large  and  the  charges 
correspondingly  great.  The  rate  of  interest  at  Kirin  is  8  to  9  per  cent  a 
month,  which  fs  at  the  rate  of  about  100  per  cent  a  year.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  bankers  get  100  per  cent  a  year,  as  the  money  is  idle 
a  good  part  of  the  time.  The  men  who  seem  to  make  the  steadiest 
profits  are  the  big  capitalists  who  finance  the  merchants,  supplying 
them  with  workmg  capital  and  money  with  which  to  store  goods. 
These  are  not  bankers  who,  as  explained  above,  keep  their  money  in 
the  active  channels  of  trade,  but  are  retired  merchants,  officials  (some- 
times), and  other  men  possessing  idle  capital.  They  usually  make  big 
I}rofits,  but  in  a  time  of  depression  like  the  present,  when  the  goo<£ 
oaned  on  are  continually  depreciating  in  value  and  merchants  go  to 
the  wall,  they  sometimes  lose  heavily. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST   ROBBERY. 

There  seems  to  be  more  money  in  this  upcountry  and  there  was  not 
the  talk  of  failures  expected  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  that  was  heard 
so  frequently  at  Newchwang  and  Mukden  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at 
Tiding.  On  inquiry  they  said  there  would  probablv  be  some  failures 
among  the  smaller  merchants,  but  this  was  usual  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  there  was  not  expected  to  be  many  more  than  usual.  In  the  case 
mentioned  where  a  Kirin  merchant  had  to  pay  a  Newchwang  merchant 
1,000  taels,. if  this  were  to  be  paid  in  transfer  instead  of  cash  taels  hp 
would  only  have  to  pay  in  at  Kirin  984  Kirin  taels.  In  order  to  meet 
the  balance  of  trade,  silver  ingots,  called  Sycee  shoes,  are  shipped  in  bulk 
from  one  town  to  another.  There  are  '^  robber  insurance  companies" 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  north  and  these  guarantee  the  safe  delivery 
of  the  silver  and  send  along  armed  men.  One  of  the  Sycee  caravans 
going  from  Kirin  to  Kwancnengtze  was  met  on  the  road.  There  were 
about  20  of  the  Chinese  two-wheel  covered  carts  and  from  the  top  of 
each  floated  a  triangular  flag  with  a  red  border  and  the  name  of  the 
insurance  company  in  Chinese  characters  on  the  white  center.  Each 
cart  besides  the  driver  and  an  agent  of  the  bankers  carried  an  armed 
guard.  These  caravans  guarded  by  the  ''robber  insurance  compa- 
nies" are  rarely  attacked  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  pay  tribute  to  the 
Hunhutzes.  The  latter  have  been  broken  up  in  the  south  and  are  not 
the  menace  they  formerly  were  in  the  north,  large  robberies  being  now 
comparativelv  rare.    Still  they  exist  and  are  a  deterrent  to  free  trade. 

In  paying  for  goods  from  Kwanchengtze,  if  a  Kirin  merchant  hands 
over  to  the  banker  at  Kirin  1,020  taels  the  banker's  agents  will  pay 
the  Kwanchengtze  merchant  1,000  taels. 

SHIPMENT,    STORING,    AND   PRICES. 

The  cost  per  package  of  120  catties  from  Newchwang  to  Kirin  is 
$3.60  in  Kirin  money  or  $1.46  gold.  Therefore  a  Kirin  merchant 
wishing  to  have  goods  brought  from  Newchwang  to  Elirin  pays  the 
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transport  agents  the  equivalent  of  $2.92  gold  per  bale  of  sheeting  and 
$2. 19  gold  for  a  bale  of  drills,  and  the  transport  company  attends  to 
all  the  forwarding  and  delivery.  Kirin  formerly  sold  more  goods  than 
Kwanchengtze,  but  on  account  of  the  railroad  connections  the  latter 
is  now  the  great  trade  center.  Practically  all  goods  come  in  by  the 
Japanese  Government  Railway  and  thence  by  cart.  Some  goods  this 
year  still  came  bv  boat  up  the  Liao  River  to  Tiding,  thence  to  Kirin 
by  cart,  overland,  but  the  railroad  is  rapidly  monopolizing  the  traffic. 
The  only  goods  that  will  come  hereafter  by  cart  all  the  way  will  simply 
be  cases  where  carte  have  gone  down  with  ginseng,  beans,  etc.,  and 
bring  back  goods  at  a  low  price  simply  to  make  something  on  the 
return  trip.  As  railroads  are  carrying  produce  down  and  bringii^ 
goods  back  cheaper  than  the  c^rte  can  hope  to  do  so,  this  business  is 
declining,  and  the  thousands  of  carte  that  nave  been  employed  in  this 
traffic  every  winter  will  hereafter  be  used  simply  in  hauls  where  there 
are  no  railroads,  such  as  the  stretch  from  Kwanchengtze  to  Kirin. 

If  sent  by  cart  all  the  way  the  cost  varies  from  14.50  to  $7  Kirin 
money  a  package,  or,  say,  $4.10  to  $6.48  per  bale  of  sheeting,  against 
the  railrctfid  cost  of  $2.92,  and  even  then  at  present  prices  this  hardly 
pays  for  the  ponies'  "chow."  By  cart  all  the  way  the  distance  of 
probably  400  miles  is  made  in  about  twenty  days.  The  carters  start 
at  2.30  in  the  morning  and  put  up  each  evening  at  one  of  the  numerous 
inns  along  the  way,  where  the  carte  and  ponies  will  be  inside  the  walled 
compound  of  the  inn  and  protected  from  robbers.  They  make  about 
20  to  30  miles  a  day,  incluoing  stops  at  Mukden  and  other  places.  For 
short  distences  they  frequently  make  40  miles  a  day.  For  instance, 
the  80  miles  between  Kwanchengtze  and  Kirin  is  supposed  to  be  made 
in  two  days.  From  Kwanchen^ze  to  Kirin  the  rate  is  quoted  at  $1 
Kirin  small  coins  a  package,  which  is,  say^  91  cente  gold  per  bale  of 
sheeting  and  68  cents  gold  per  bale  of  anils.  From  Newchwang  to 
Kirin  by  rail  and  cart  goods  come  through  in  a  week  if  traffic  is  not 
blocked. 

CAUSES   FOR   BIG   STOCKS. 

The  big  stock  at  Kirin  is  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
owing  to  the  big  profite  that  were  made  by  some  of  the  large  mer- 
chants in  the  piece-goods  business  in  1905,  many  new  firms  were  started. 
When  winter  set  in  the  port  of  Newchwang  was  blocked  with  goods 
and  the  Newchwang  merchante  sent  special  representatives  here  and 
induced  all  the  merchante  to  buy  much  heavier  than  usual  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  big  spring  business. 

In  the  spring  the  people,  who  were  already  fairly  well  supplied  with 
clothes,  due  to  the  large  quantities  bought  in  1905  and  smaller  quan- 
tities purchased  during  the  winter,  refused  to  buy  more.  Goods  were 
stacking  up  all  during  1906,  and  in  November  there  was  very  little 
coming  in.  Merchante  estimate  the  stock  on  hand  as  sufficient  to  last 
six  months  to  a  year,  and  say  Kirin  will  send  no  buying  orders  to  New- 
chwang until  next  summer  at  least.  For  storing  goods  the  big  com- 
mission houses  charge  20  cente  Kirin  money,  say  9.11  cente  gold,  when 
a  bale  is  put  into  their  warehouses,  and  the  same  amount  when  it  is 
teken  out  by  the  purchaser.  No  account  is  taken  of  time,  and  the 
charge  is  the  same  for  a  year  as  for  a  da3\    There  is  no  fire  insurance. 

Some  of  the  prices  at  "Kirin,  in  Kirin  province  small  coins,  per  40- 
yard  piece,  and  their  equivalent  in  cente,  gold  per  yard  (assuming  that 
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$1  Kirin  money  equals  45.55  cents  gold)  were,  on  November  12,  1906, 
as  follows: 


Kirin 
money. 

Cents  per 
yard 
(gold). 

Kirin 
money. 

Cents  per 

yard 

(gold). 

American  sheeting: 
Buckshead 

$7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.80 
6.70 
6.40 
6.40 
6.30 
6.30 

6.30 
6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

5.70 
6.30 
6.20 

7.95 
7.95 
7.95 
7.75 
7.60 
7.30 
7.80 
7.20 
7.20 

7.20 
6.26 
6.85 
6.86 
6.86 

6.50 
6.06 
6.90 

American  sheeting— Cont'd. 
Buflfalo— 
Old 

$5.20 
4.60 
5.00 

7.00 
6.60 
6.10 
6.00 
6.00 
6.80 

7.50 
6.70 

6.40 

Dog's  head  in  circle 

6  90 

Flying  horse 

New 

6.26 

Indinn  head 

Double  fish 

6  70 

Man  fighting  lion 

American  drills: 
Drftgon r 

Running  leopard 

7  95 

Hawk  and  tiger 

Men  carrying  cannon 

Big  and  small  hawk 

Fox  head 

7.40 

Liarge  dog's  head 

6  95 

Runningliorse 

6  85 

Three  hares- 
Old 

Calf  s  head  in  circle 

Small  cat's  head 

6.80 
6.60 

New 

American  jeans: 
Flying  squirrel  (beaver)— 
40  yards 

Horse  and  dog 

Two  hares 

8  50 

Big  and  small  eagle 

Half  moon- 
Old  

80  yards 

6.60 

English  jeans: 
Flying  squirrel  (beaver) ,  80 
yarcu 

New 

6.16 

Blue  elephant 

DALNY. 


SLOW   PROGRESS  IN   ESTABLISHING   GREAT  TRAFFIC. 

Dalny  is  the  name  of  the  important  port  on  the  south  shore  of  Ta- 
lienwan  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Kwantung  Peninsula,  which  is  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  Manchuria.  The  port  is  called  Dalny  by 
the  Chinese  and  Russians,  but  Tairen  by  the  Japanese.  This  is  not  a 
different  name,  but  simply  the  Japanese  word  for  the  same  character 
that  the  Chinese  call  ''Dalny."  The  Chinese  is  really  the  only  uni- 
versal language.  Thus  two  sloping  marks  stand  for  ''  man"  in  Eng- 
lish, "Phomme"  in  French,  and  for  the  different  words  in  each  lan- 
Juage  that  are  used  to  distinguish  a  man.  Thus  the  Chinese  and  the 
apanese  using  the  same  characters  call  them  by  different  names,  so 
that  a  Chinese  and  a  Japanese  can  understand  each  other  by  writing 
but  not  by  speech.  All  through  Manchuria  the  names  on  the  maps  for 
towns  and  places  are  different  on  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  maps, 
but  the  original  Chinese  characters  are  the  same  in  each  case. 

By  article  4  of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  Dalny  was  set 
aside  as  a  free  commercial  port,  and  was  put  under  the  control  of  Rus- 
sia. Soon  after  taking  charge  the  Russians  commenced  large  build- 
ings and  a  breakwater  to  shelter  shipping  from  eastern  gales.  Piers, 
etc.,  were  also  built,  and  it  was  sougnt  to  make  a  model  town  and  har- 
bor at  this  point.  This  gave  Russia  an  outlet  to  the  sea  that  was  open 
all  the  year  round,  and  so  was  very  valuable  to  them,  as  Vladivostok, 
their  only  other  large  eastern  port,  is  ice  bound  a  large  part  of  the 
year.  It  was  accormngly  made  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Russian 
railway  from  Harbin  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  555  miles. 

The  Japanese  since  taking  charge  of  the  town  have  practically 
done  nothing,  due,  it  is  understood,  to  lack  of  funds.  They  are  finish- 
ing one  pier,  and  a  few  Japanese  companies,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha 
especially,  are  erecting  buildings  for  neadquarters.  The  Japanese 
complain  that  the  military  have  heretofore  occupied  all  the  buildings, 
piers,  etc.,  so  that  the  merchants  have  been  at  a  disadvantage,  but  the 
military  are  expected  to  be  withdrawn  to  Port  Arthur  in  tne  spring, 
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when  the  place  will  begin  to  build  up  more.  The  large  Russian  station 
was  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  the  present  station  is  only  a  small 
two-room  irame  building. 

TBAFFIO  VIA  DALNY. 

The  port  is  a  very  fine  one,  though  somewhat  open,  and  there  are 
four  large  piers.  Tiiere  are  no  harbor  or  tonnage  dues  except  when 
ships  lay  up  to  the  piers.  There  are  three  st^imship  lines  making 
regular  trips  between  Dalny  and  Japanese  ports,  the  Osaka  Sbosen 
Kaisha  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  doing  the  bulk  of  the  business. 

The  port  has  only  been  open  to  foreign  vessels  since  September,  and 
as  yet  only  seyen  vessels  flying  flags  other  than  Chinese  or  Japanese 
have  come  in  at  this  place. 

Newchwang  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  the  great  entry  port  of 
Manchuria  and  is  the  center  of  banking  and  exchange.  The  merchants 
are  well  established  and  the  port  itself  is  a  good  one.  EflTorts  are  being 
made  to  induce  the  native  merchants  to  go  to  Dalny,  and  a  few  have 
done  so,  but  the  bankers  refuse  to  move  and  the  business  therefore 
does  not  amount  to  much  in  this  way.  The  bankers  and  merchants 
naturally  prefer  to  remain  at  Newchwang,  where  they  are  established 
and  will  be  under  the  rule  of  their  own  people,  than  go  to  Dalny  where 
they  will  have  to  secure  new  quarters  and  be  under  the  rule  of  Ji^ 
anese. 

Dalny  is  the  port  through  which  Japanese  goods  have  been  entering 
Manchuria  free,  while  all  American  goods  had  to  go  by  way  of  New- 
chwang and  pay  duty.  It  is  the  understanding  now  that  the  Chinese 
maritime  customs  are  to  be  established  at  Dalny  April  1,  1907.  The 
Japanese  authorities  are  reported  to  have  declared  that  the  customs 
will  have  to  be  on  the  boraer  of  the  Kwantung  peninsula  and  not  in 
Dalny  itself,  and  the  papers  reported  that  the  reason  of  this  was  to 
get  a  rebate  of  one-thira  on  goods  entering  Manchuria  by  rail,  which 
IS  according  to  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  China.  Trie  American 
consul-general  at  Mukden,  however,  has  recently  been  assured  that 
this  movement  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
that  the  duties  when  established  will  be  the  same  as  at  Newchwang. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  trade  with  Chefoo  and  Antung, 
nearly  all  imports  have  come  direct  from  Japan  and  are  carried  in 
Japanese  bottoms.  The  imports  are  cotton  cloth,  quilts  and  yam, 
saki,  beer,  rice,  sugar,  oil,  tobacco,  canned  goods,  hardware,  nails,  iron 
pipes,  copper  wire,  zinc  plate,  steel  rails,  electric  machines,  glass, 
matches,  paper,  lime,  coal,  clocks,  concrete,  and  lumber.  The  exports 
are  almost  exclusively  bean  cakes  and  bean  products,  with  some 
millet,  provisions,  etc.  The  ofiicial  statistics  of  trade,  as  furnished 
by  the  Japanese  for  the  port,  divide  the  trade  into  "Trade  with 
Japan"  and  "Coast  trade"  (chiefly  with  Chefoo).  The  trade  of 
Dalny  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  (1906)  was  as  follows: 


Trade  with  Japan. 
Month. 


July 

August 

September  . 


Exports.   Importa. 


•498,930 
797,102 
462,489 


$371,810 
433,664 
603,042 


Coast  trade. 


Exports.  Importt. 


98,421 
4,822 
6.006 


161.814 
92, 4M 
137,801 
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The  importation  of  yarn  and  cloth  for  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1906,  was  as  follows : 


From  Japan. 

Prom  Chefoo. 

July. 

Aufpist. 

September. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton  cloth 

S30,814 
48,451 
67,369 

$60,782 
76,539 
17,720 

Bales. 
2,300 
782 
3,387 

$118,038 
23,285 
129,882 

Bales. 
377 
71 

87 

$19,403 

Muslin 

$3,009 
6,145 

$4,287 
10,866 

3,850 

Cotton  yam 

3,080 

The  complete  figures  for  October  were  not  obtainable,  but  during 
that  month  there  was  imported  from  Japan  2,676  bales  of  cotton 
cloth,  valued  at  $107,692;  1,530  bales  of  cotton  yam,  valued  at 
$73,308;  also  from  America  60,597  bags  flour,  valued  at  $61,609,  and 
16,160  cases  kerosene  oil,  valued  at  $21,398. 

^  The  two  largest  steamship  lines  making  regular  trips  between 
Dalny  and  Japan  are  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisna  and  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha.  The  first  maintains  four  steamers  from  Osaka,  via  Kobe 
and  Moji,  reaching  Dalny  twelve  or  thirteen  times  a  month.  The 
second  operates  three  steamers,  of  which  two  ply  between  Yokohama 
and  Dalny,  touching  a  few  places  on  the  way,  and  one  between  Kobe 
and  Dalny.     These  steamers  call  at  Dalny  about  eight  times  a  month. 

Dalny  is  a  fine  port  and  has  no  bar  drawback.  There  are  four 
large  piers,  one  of  which  is  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the  deepest 
ships  afloat  can  tie  up  at  these  piers.  Stevedoring  charges  are  10 
cents  Mexican  or  5  cents  gold  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  Tonnage  dues 
are  5  sen  (2^  cents  gold)  per  ton,  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ship  being 
the  tonnage  charged  on.  Wharfage  dues  are  5  sen  (2^  cents  gold) 
per  ton  or  cargo.  If  a  ship  lies  out  in  the  bay  and  discharges  by 
lighter,  she  pays  no  dues,  either  tonnage  or  wharf. 


TIENTSIN. 


PORT  FOR   PEKING   AND   SEVERAL   RICH   PROVINCES. 

Tientsin  is  the  great  port  of  North  China  and  is  rapidly  growing. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  pmctically  no  port,  certainly  not  a 
deep-sea  port,  being  up  the  river  60  miles.  The  ships  have  to  lie  out 
at  sea  and  discharge  by  lighter. 

Geographically,  however,  Tientsin  and  its  satellite,  Chinwantao,  are 
well  situated,  being  the  port  to  the  capital  of  China  and  the  outlet  for 
several  large  and  potentially  wealthy  provinces.  As  communications 
by  means  of  wire  and  rail  are  increased  through  these  provinces  the 
trade  will  increase  correspondingly. 

Tientsin,  next  to  Hankow,  is  the  greatest  exporter  of  goatskins,  and 
for  other  kinds  of  furs  it  is  the  leading  Chinese  market.  A  large  busi- 
ness is  done  in  wool,  which  comes  here  from  as  far  off  as  northern 
Tibet,     There  is  also  a  large  export  trade  in  bristles  and  straw  braid. 
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Just  at  present  silver  has  appreciated  in  value,  exchange  has  risen 
and  is  at  the  highest  point  it  has  touched  for  eleven  years.  The  price 
of  silver  is  still  rising.  The  result  of  this  fact  is  that  export  articles 
are  being  stored  here  instead  of  being  shipped.  There  is  an  especially 
large  stock  of  wool  on  hand,  which  will  be  held  until  exchange  drops 
or  until  the  dealer  concludes  to  pocket  his  loss.  In  furs  one  merchant 
said  they  were  now  being  sold  cneaper  in  London  than  they  could  be 
bought  from  the  dealer  here. 

FLUCTUATIONS   OF   EXCHANGE. 

While  the  rising  value  of  the  tael  helps  the  profit  of  the  importing 
dealer  in  some  ways,  a  violent  fluctuation  paralyzes  trade.  For 
instance,  if  the  staple  exports  move  freely  most  of  the  money  received 
is  used  to  buy^  cloth  and  other  imports,  but  with  the  money  tied  up 
in  stocks  business  is  at  a  standstill. 

The  estimate  of  16,200,000  pieces  as  to  the  stock  of  goods  at  Shang- 
hai is  accurate.  Owing  to  the  semiannual  lists  of  stocks  made  up  by 
the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  tab  kept  on  the  imports 
and  sales  by  the  firms  issuing  market  circulars,  the  facts  can  be  ascer- 
tained. At  Tientsin  it  is  difficult  to  get  accurate  returns.  There  are 
no  chamber  of  commerce  reports  and  no  market  circulars.  Inquiry 
among  the  trade  revealed  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  estimates  rang^ 
from  20,000  to  50,000  bales.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  besides 
the  large  lots  being  carried  by  the  merchants  for  the  dealers  there  is  a 
large  quantity  that  is  being  carried  by  the  Chinese  direct.  The  two 
leading  firms  estimated  the  stock  at  approximatelv  25,000  bales,  say 
500,000  pieces.  There  was  more  than  this  bought  here,  but  owing  to 
better  carrying  facilities  considerable  is  still  stored  at  Shanghai.  A 
stock  here  of  half  a  million  pieces,  while  heavy,  is  not  much  more  than 
the  stock  held  in  October  or  last  year. 

ADVERSE   BUSINESS   CONDITIONS. 

To  carry  this  stock  is  taxing  the  resources  of  the  holders,  and  this, 
combined  with  the  general  depression  and  the  chaotic  monetary  con- 
dition, is  expected  to  result  in  the  failure  of  several  native  banks  and 
a  good  manv  dealers  before  many  months.  In  this  respect  the  condi- 
tion is  much  worse  than  at  Shanghai,  where  it  was  the  opinion  that 
most  of  the  dealers  and  banks  would  be  able  to  pull  througn. 

One  thing  that  affects  this  market  more  aaversely  in  a  time  of 
depression  is  that,  while  at  Shanghai  the  delivery  terms  are  cash 
against  documents,  in  Tientsin  the  terms  are  always  sixty  days.  In  fact, 
the  dealers  are  gradually  forcing  longer  and  longer  terms  of  delivery, 
and  are  enablea  to  do  this  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  firms  to  control 
the  trade.  If  one  firm  grants  three  months'  or  four  months'  credit  the 
others  have  to  follow,  and  t^rms  from  four  to  six  months  have  become 
frequent,  and  the  dealers  are  trying  to  establish  the  six  months'  credit 
as  the  basis  of  their  deals.  This  increase  has  virtually  resulted,  in 
many  cases,  in  a  system  whereby  the  dealer  only  pays  for  one  ship- 
ment when  he  gets  another.  He  is,  therefore,  always  one  payment 
behind,  and  while  this  tends  to  keep  his  trade  with  one  firm,  it  is  a 
weak  factor  in  the  market  when  business  lags. 

The  merchants  here  look  for  no  business  in  the  immediate  future 
and  for  no  new  orders  to  be  placed  abroad  for  the  next  six  months. 
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The  present  prospects  are  not  good.  The  rice  crop  failures  and  the 
steep  rise  in  the  price  of  rice,  due  to  this  fact  and  to  the  efforts  of  spec- 
ulators in  rice,  has  made  the  price  of  their  staple  food  almost  prohibi- 
tive. At  the  same  time  the  silver  subsidiary  money  and  copper  cash 
used  by  the  masses  has  greatly  depreciated.  There  is  expected  to  be 
great  suffering  among  the  masses  in  China  this  winter,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  will  result  in  serious  disturbances,  which  will 
affect  the  trade. 

BUYERS  HOLDING   OFF — BIG   TRADE   IN   FLOUR. 

Besides  this  the  dealers  that  can  buy  are  holding  off,  buying  5  bales 
where  they  formerly  bought  50,  and  keeping  theit  monev  idle,  thus  aid- 
ing the  general  depression .  The  reason  that  the  dealers  told  off,  besides 
other  causes,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heav}'^  stocks  are  causing  prices 
continually  to  tend  lower,  while  the  purchasing  power  of  the  tael  is 
continually  rising.  There  have  been  only  two  factors  that  could  force 
these  dealers  to  enter  the  market  extensively.  One  is  higher  prices 
for  goods  in  America,  which  would  steady  prices  here,  and  the  other 
is  a  sharp  drop  in  exchange.  The  first  has  recently  occurred,  but  the 
other  seems  unlikely  to  occur  soon,  and  with  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  tael  still  rising  the  dealer  will  continue  to  refrain  f rom  ouying. 

The  failure  of  the  rice  crops,  while  affecting  most  American  business 
unfavorably,  has  yet  been  beneficial  in  a  few  instances.  In  flour,  for 
instance,  a  strong  demand  has  revived,  and  the  people  are  using  more 
flour  per  capita  tnis  year  than  ever  before.  The  native  flour  mills  at 
Shanghai  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  flood  of  higher  quality 
and  lower  priced  American  and  Japanese  flour  bein^  poured  in,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  business  is  being  done  by  the  United  States.  At 
Tientsin  the  wharfs  at  the  time  ot  the  writer's  visit  were  piled  high 
with  shipments  of  American  flour  being  rushed  in  before  the  winter. 
This  revival  in  the  flour  trade  with  the  u  nited  States  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  aid  to  the  Pacific  coast  flour  mills,  which  for  a  time  suffered 
keenly  from  the  slackness  of  demand  here.  The  consumption  of  flour 
is  as  yet  a  long  way  from  the  time  predicted  by  an  American  magnate 
when  every  Chinaman  shall  consume  a  loaf  of  bread  a  day.  The  pres- 
ent demand  is  abnormal  and  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Chinese  staple 
food  crops. 


ADVERTISING  METHODS. 
AMERICAN    REPRESENTATIVES    AND   EXPIX)ITATION    OF    GOODS    ARE    NEEDED. 

In  seeking  the  textile  trade  of  Manchuria  Americans  are  operat- 
ing at  too  long  a  range,  and  they  should  get  to  close  quarters  and  see 
what  the  trade  is.  Last  summer  four  enterprising  Shanghai  mer- 
chants made  a  special  campaign  into  Manchuria  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  slack  demand  and  the  prospects  of  future  recovery, 
and  their  discoveries  were  widely  heralded.  Their  trip  did  good, 
and  credit  is  due  them  for  taking  such  an  initiative;  but  the  fact 
is  that  instead  of  having  to  make  up  special  reconnoitering  parties 
to  see  the  land  of  the  people  who  buy  their  goods,  this  is  where  they 
ought  to  be  all  the  time— they  or  their  representatives.    There  are 
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one  or  two  English  firms  and  one  American  firm  at  Newchwang 
handling  American  piece  goods.  They  get  some  goods  direct,  but 
buy  most  at  Shanghai,  and  they  all  sell  to  the  Chinese  dealers  at 
Newchwang  for  cash. 

The  bulk  of  American  goods  for  Manchurian  consumption,  how- 
ever, is  turned  over  to  Chinese  at  Shanghai,  and  from  there  on  is  in 
Chinese  hands.  Nearly  all  American  sheetings  and  drills  brought 
into  Manchuria  are  imported  by  Chinese.  The  cloth  is  superior 
to  any  other  on  the  market,  and  sells  itself.  The  Chinese  merchants 
have,  therefore,  found  it  very  profitable  to  handle,  and  so  have 
bought  and  sold  increasing  quantities.  As  soon  as  these  Chinese 
merchants  find  the  cloth  of  some  other  country  more  profitable  to 
handle,  however,  they  cease  to  push  the  sale  of  American  cloth  and 
take  up  the  cloth  of  competitors.     This  is  a  "  hit  or  miss  "  method. 

CHANGING    MARKET    CONDITIONS. 

Heretofore  this  method  of  Chinese  buying  American  cloth,  trans- 
porting it  a  thousand  miles,  and  inducing  the  natives  to  buy  has 
worked  all  right,  as  there  has  been  none  other  in  the  field  except 
English  cloth,  which  was  inferior  and  was  sold  in  the  same  way. 
Now  a  new  competitor  has  arisen,  and  to  meet  his  competition  his 
methods  must  be  adopted  and  Americans  must  push  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican cloth.     A  study  of  the  Japanese  methods  will  prove  interesting. 

When  the  Japanese  armies  pushed  up  into  Manchuria  the  Japanese 
merchants  quickly  followed  and  began  a  careful  and  systematic  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  people — what  they  produced,  what  they  had  to 
import,  and  all  details  in  regard  to  such  manufacture  or  importation. 
As  an  instance,  one  merchant  told  me  that  he  knew  a  Japanese  to 
spend  a  week  studying  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  the  peculiar 
heavy  cart  used  by  the  Manchurians  for  transporting  goods,  and  paid 
$40  Mexican  for  a  model  to  be  constructed,  which  he  took  l)ack  to 
Japan  with  the  object  of  making  them  cheaper  by  machinery  and 
supplying  the  market.  Another  merchant  said  that  the  Japanese 
had  thoroughly  inspected  his  whole  stock — canned  goods,  sugar,  flour, 
cloths,  etc. — and  had  bought  and  sent  back  to  Japan  samples  of  prac- 
tically everything  he  carried,  and  duplicates  were  now  arriving.  In 
connection  with  this,  however,  the  Chinese  merchant  says  they  could 
not  reproduce  "  Stag's  head,''  the  highest  quality  American  sheeting. 

HANDLING    JAPANESE    CLOTH    PAYS    MEKCHANTS. 

The  result  of  such  study  has  Ikh'u  that  the  Japanese  are  gaining 
quite  a  foothold  and  are  in  many  points  distancing  all  other  goods. 
Take  textiles.  At  Mukden  and  at  Tiding  I  found  stocks  of  Amer- 
ican goods,  but  on  inquiring  the  market  price  of  difi'erent  chops  was 
told  time  after  time  that  any  price  quoted  would  l>e  merely  nominal, 
as  there  was  no  demand  for  them,  but  prices  quoted  on  Japanese 
goods  were  nearly  always  the  prices  of  that  day's  sales.  The  whole 
market  was  dull  and  the  buying  slack,  but  what  demand  existed  was 
for  Japanese  goods.  Several  merchants  stated  that  the  people 
seemed  to  have  "  Japanese  cloth  on  the  brain  "  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.     As  these  people  are  conservative,  it  was  evident  that 
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there  must  be  a  cause  for  this,  and  it  was  found  that  the  leading  mer- 
chants at  both  places,  men  who  formerly  handled  large  quantities  of 
American  cloth,  were  handling  Japanese  cloth  and  pushing  it  in 
preference  to  American. 

As  one  large  firm  at  Mukden  said:  "  Usually  we  keep  an  agent  at 
Newchwang  and  either  have  an  agent  or  connections  at  Shanghai,  and 
in  an  ordinary  year  we  buy  about  250,000  taels  of  American  cloth  at 
Shanghai  ana  100,000  taels  worth  at  Newchwang.  This  year  we 
have  Dought  less  than  100,000  taels  worth  of  cloth  from  both  places 
and  have  withdrawn  our  agents."  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  of 
the  extended  depression  in  textiles,  but  partly  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  handling  Japanese  cloth  in  preference.  Asked  in  regard  to  this, 
they  stated  that  while  they  preferred  American  cloth  tney  were  in 
the  business  as  merchants  to  make  money  and  could  make  more 
money  handling  Japanese  cloth.  To  buy  American  cloth  they  usu- 
ally had  to  have  an  agent  at  Shanghai  and  ship  in  the  cloth  them- 
selves, or  at  least  an  agent  at  Newchwang  and  buy  at  a  somewhat 
higher  price  and  ship  up  to  Mukden;  but  in  selling  the  Japanese 
cloth  the  agents  of  Alitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  delivered  it  to  them  in 
Mukden  30  cents  Mexican  (15  cents  gold)  a  piece  cheaper  than  they 
could  land  the  American  cloth.  Mitsui  paid  them  in  addition  a 
2  per  cent  commission  for  selling  and  gave  them  thirty  days  in  which 
to  pay,  whereas  before  they  had  to  pay  cash  and  were  often  out  money 
in  advance. 

JAPANESE    SYSTEM. 

The  Japanese  are  not  trying  to  sell  to  the  consumer,  but  their  plan 
is  to  have  a  Japanese  agent  at  each  of  the  important  points  offer 
inducements  to  the  leading  Chinese  firms  to  handle  Japanese  cloth, 
and  then  this  agent  keeps  watch  on  the  market  requirements  and 
keeps  the  merchants  supplied.  The  Shanghai  merchants  are  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  and  ix,  as  occasionally  happens,  cloth  turns  up  infe- 
rior to  sample  the  Chinese  simply  say  that  that  "  chop  stinks  "  and 
taboo  it.  If  a  similar  thing  occurs  in  a  Japanese  chop  their  agent  is 
in  the  same  town  and  can  either  explain  away  the  supposed  defects 
or  promptly  replace.  Many  other  advantages  of  their  system  of 
operation  might  be  named,  but  they  are  too  plain  to  require  mention. 

Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  have  agents  at  Antung,  Dalnv,  Newchwang, 
Hsinmintun,  Mukden,  Tiding,  and  Kwanchengtze,  and  expect  shortly 
to  establish  one  at  Kirin.  At  Mukden  and  other  places  this  firm  has 
large  headquarters,  and  at  Dalny  they  are  erecting  an  up-to-date 
building. 

The  real  Japanese  competition  in  Manchuria  seems  to  be  centered 
in  this  large  company.  It  has  a  good  reputation  with  the  Chinese, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Japan,  being  interested  in  many 
different  branches  oi  work.  It  is  a  first-class,  up-to-date  organiza- 
tion, with  a  reputation  for  progress! veness  and  for  reliability.  In 
June,  1906,  it  undertook  the  work  of  exploiting  in  Manchuria  tlie 
products  of  five  large  Japanese  mills,  and  has  agreed  to  do  this  for 
a  year  without  compensation.  It  was  agreed  by  the  mills  that  they 
would  ship  at  least  a  thousand  bales  a  month  to  Japan,  and  tliat, 
whether  the  mills  lost  on  it  or  not,  the  cloth  would  be  sold  cheaper 
than  American.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  at  low  prices  now  pre- 
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vailing,  the  venture  is  paying  well.  The  Japanese  mills  pay  little 
freight,  some  of  them  loading  on  ships  direct,  and  the  steamer  rate 
to  Dalny  is  only  3  yen  a  ton,  or,  say,  30  cents  gold  a  bale.  The 
mill  delivers  the  goods  to  Mitsui  and  this  firm  lands  them  at  the 
door  of  the  Chinese  merchant  at  Tieling  or  Kwanchengtze. 

AMERICAN    DISADVANTAGE. 

American  cloth,  on  the  other  hand — as  against  the  Japanese  30 
cents  a  bale,  Japan  to  Manchuria — has  to  pay,  from  New  York  to 
Shanghai,  $12.50  a  ton,  and  Shangliai  to  Newchwang  5  taels  a  ton, 
or  a  total  of  $3.25  freight  a  bale.  The  freight  rates  are,  then,  higher 
from  Newchwang  to  the  interior  than  from  Dalny  to  the  interior. 
The  roads  from  these  two  places  join  at  Ta-shih-kiao.  From  New- 
chwang to  Ta-shih-kiao  the  rate  per  mile  is  5  cents,  from  Dalny  to 
Ta-shih-kiao  it  is  2  cents,  and  from  Ta-shih-kiao  north  it  is  2^  cents. 
To  prevent  goods  coming  from  Tientsin  the  rate  from  Hsinmintun 
to  Mukden  is  also  made  5  cents  a  mile. 

As  against  the  one  middleman  between  the  Japanese  mill  and  the 
Chinese  merchant  at  Kwanchengtze,  there  are  m  our  system  four 
foreign  and  usually  two  or  three  Chinese  intermediates.  Under  these 
circumstances,  not  only  do  the  Japanese  produce  goods  cheaper  and 
get  them  to  the  consumer  with  much  less  cost  for  freight  and  handling 
charges,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  having  their  own  agents 
there  to  supervise  the  sale  and  watch  the  market  requirements.  To 
meet  this  competition,  all  unnecessary  links  should  be  cut  out,  and 
either  the  New  York  commission  house  or,  at  least,  the  Shanghai 
foreign  merchant  should  open  branches  at  the  important  centers, 
managed  by  white  men  who  would  deliver  the  goods  to  the  Chinese 
merchants  m  the  same  way  as  do  the  Japanese  agents. 

One  agency  should  be  either  at  Newchwang  or  Dalny,  as  found 
most  profitable,  and  the  other  branch  in  the  interior,  at  either  Tieling 
or  Kwanchengtze,  if  allowed;  if  not,  at  Mukden.  Mukden  has  an  im- 
portant trade,  but  the  two  distributing  centers  are  Tieling  and 
Kwanchengtze.  Such  agents  could  look  after  freight  and  finances, 
and  should  employ  Chinese-speaking  foreigners  or  reliable  Chinese 
as  compradores  to  travel  and  to  look  after  the  sale  of  their  goods  and 
form  connections  at  such  points  as  Kirin,  Harbin,  etc.  This  may 
seem  a  novel  suggestion,  but  from  talks  with  Chinese  merchants  and 
from  an  inspection  of  the  present  results  of  advertising  in  other 
lines  I  am  convinced  it  would  pay  well. 

l*OSTER  ADVERTISING   APPEALS   TO  PEOPLE. 

Practically  the  only  things  advertised  to  any  extent  in  Manchuria 
at  present  are  tobacco  and  Japanese  patent  medicines;  but  their 
posters  are  seen  everywhere,  even  over  the  city  gates.  As  most  of 
the  Chinese  official  proclamations  are  posted  up  on  walls  and  street 
corners,  the  Chinese  s(»em  to  have  a  natural  curiosity  as  to  anything 
posted  up  with  writing  on  it.  I  have  seen  a  crowd  pack  around  a 
new  patent  medicine  poster  for  half  an  hour,  while  those  who  could 
read  expounded  it  to  thosci  who  could  not.  The  greatest  advertising 
expenditure  in  Manchuria  is  l)eing  made  by  the  British -American 
Tobacco  Company,  a  concern   with   a   British   charter  but  largely 
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owned  by  Americans,  which  is  thus  securing  the  field  for  its  lines. 
[The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  has  on  exhibit  one  of  this  company's 
cigarette  posters.] 

The  Japanese  cloth  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  good  foothold  in 
Manchuria  by  the  fact  that  it  is  cheaper,  backed  by  an  organized 
effort  to  impress  this  on  the  people.  The  merchants  and  the  more 
intelligent  city  people  prefer  American  cloth,  because  they  know  it 
is  of  superior  quality,  with  longer  and  finer  staple,  and  of  better 
wearing  qualities.  The  country  people,  however,  especially  in  a 
time  like  this,  buy  one  piece  in  preference  to  another  on  account  of 
the  relative  cheapness,  know  nothing  of  where  either  piece  comes 
from,  and  they  can  not  discriminate  so  well  as  to  the  quality.  If 
some  merchant  or  mill  were  enterprising  enough  to  get  out  posters 
in  Chinese,  headed  by  the  same  chop  appearing  on  their  cloth,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  superior  cotton  used,  the  superior  methods  of 
manufacture,  and  the  better  wearing  qualities,  the  venture  would 
undoubtedly  greatly  assist  the  sale  of  that  cloth.  From  the  results 
obtained  by  patent  medicines  and  tobacco  companies,  advertising 
seems  to  have  the  same  effect  in  stimulating  and  holding  trade  that 
it  has  in  America. 


ESTABLISHING  AGENCIES DALNY   SHIPMENTS. 

If  the  Shanghai  merchant  or  the  mill  established  an  a^ent  in 
Manchuria,  they  would,  of  course,  try  to  cut  out  the  transshipment 
at  Shanghai  and  ship  direct. 

The  main  difficulty  in  regard  to  establishing  direct  houses  or  agen- 
cies at  Newchwang  or  in  the  interior  is  supposed  to  be  the  lack  of 
banking  facilities;  and  if  the  International  Banking  Corporation  or 
some  otner  American  or  English  bank  were  to  open  at  Newchwang,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  trade,  and,  with  the  natural 
increase  to  be  anticipated,  now  that  the  country  is  for  the  first  time 
really  being  opened  up,  would  eventually  prove  quite  profitable.  At 
present,  however,  there  are  two  banks  at  Newchwang — the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  and  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank — as  well  as  agents  for 
other  banks;  so  the  foreign  firms  there  experience  little  difficulty. 
At  Mukden  both  these  banks  have  branches,  and  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank  has  branches  both  at  Kwanchengtze  and  at  Kirin.  The  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank  also  expects  to  open  at  Kwanchengtze  in  the 
spring. 

It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  Japan  at  present, 
with  less  than  10,000  looms  on  cotton  goods,  to  monopolize  the  Man- 
churian  market,  but  unless  Americans  adopt  more  modern  methods 
of  competition  Japanese  cloth  will  get  such  a  hold  there  that  it  will 
curtail  the  sale  of  American  cloth.  That  the  present  work  of  the 
Cotton  Cloth  Export  Association  is  profitable  and  their  cloth  is  being 
used  is  shown  by  the  increased  shipments.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  ship  1,000  bales  monthly.  In  September  there  was  imported  at 
Dalny  direct  from  Japan  2,300  bales  classed  as  cotton  cloth  and  782 
classed  as  muslin,  ana  in  October  there  were  imported  2,670  bales 
classed  as  cotton  cloth.  They  are  therefore  now  importing  2,000 
to  3,000  bales  monthly.  Their  direct  importations  of  cotton  yarn 
have  also  greatly  increased. 
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Their  importations  direct  of  cloth  and  varn  into  Dalny  are  given 
as  $146,634,  $154,944,  $271,200,  and  $18l'',000,  respectively,  for  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October.  Other  Japanese 
ipills  are  installing  looms  specially  for  this  trade  and  new  mills  are 
being  built;  so  if  the  present  profit  continues,  Japan's  competition 
will  yearly  become  keener. 


SHEETINGS  AND  SHIRTINGS. 
COMPETITION    IN    THE    CHINESE    MARKETS. 

On  inquiry  among  merchants  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  I  have 
found  that  the  samples  of  cotton  piece  goods  forwarded  to  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures  by  other  special  agents  during  the  year  1906  fully 
cover  the  field.  There  have  been  no  special  new  goods  introduced, 
and  variations  in  patterns  are  so  many  that  a  sample  of  one  is  suffi- 
cient, as  the  entireline  can  not  be  covered. 

I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  America,  while  having  a  large 
market  in  cotton  piece  goods  in  China,  competes  only  on  coarse,  unfin- 
islied  goods,  and  drops  out  of  the  race  when  the  competition  is  on  fine 
or  finished  goods.  On  drills  and  sheetings  we  control,  on  gray  shirt- 
ings we  compete  to  a  small  extent,  but  when  it  comes  to  white  shirt- 
ings, prints,  sateens,  Italians,  lastings,  fancy  woven  cottons,  etc.,  the 
returns  very  often  do  not  specify  the  '"  United  States,"  but  class  us 
among  "  Other  countries."  In  fact,  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  United  States  competes  abroad  in  no  cotton  goods  in  which 
labor  is  an  element. 

AMERICAN    LEADEKSHIP    IN    SHEETINGS. 

On  coarse  goods,  such  as  heavy  drills  and  sheetings,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  raw  material  will  be  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, say  GO  per  cent ;  labor  will  be  ])robably  25  per  cent,  and  other 
expenses  15  per  cent.  On  white  shirtings,  however,  the  raw  cotton 
may  not  take  nioro  than  40  to  50  per  cent,  say  45  per  cent;  labor  40 
per  cent,  and  exj)eni^es  15  per  cent.  In  the  first  case,  where  labor  is, 
say,  one-quarter  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture,  we  compete;  in  the 
second  cas(s  wliere  the  labor  item  may  l)e  one-half  of  the  total,  we  fall 
behind.  Even  tliough  at  a  disadvantage  as  to  prices  paid  for  labor, 
this  labor  has  gradually  become  more  efficient,  and  with  the  rapid 
multiplication  in  labor-saving  devices  there  is  no  sound  reas(m  why 
the  American  manufacturer  should  not  be  able  to  compete  on  finer 
goods. 

The  <rreatest  single  item  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  into  China 
to-day  is  American  sheeting,  and  of  this  the  great  majoritv  is  the 
standard  2.85  and  8  yard  sheetings,  48  by  48.  Sheetings,  oi  course, 
are  always  80  inches  wide  and  40  yards  Jong.  The  English  can  not 
deliver  light-sized  sheetings  at  a  price  to  seriously  compete  with  the 
American  product.  There  is  more  reason  to  fear  «Iapanese  than  Eng- 
lish competition  on  this  line  l)ecan^e  of  the  cheapness  of  their  manu- 
facturing costs  and  their  lower  freight  rates.     But  the  Japanese  cloth, 
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though  sold  much  cheaper,  is  of  inferior  quality  and  made  of  shorter- 
stapled  cotton  and  can  not  equal  the  American  brands.  There  have 
been  some  complaints  recently  as  to  the  quality  of  some  American 
brands  deteriorating,  but  if  our  manufacturers  are  careful  as  to  main- 
taining the  present  standard  they  will  continue  to  control  the  sheeting 
market. 

STRENUOUS    JAPANESE    COMPETITION. 

I  have  been  through  many  Japanese  cotton  mills  and  found  two  or 
three  mills  that  by  the  use  of  American  cotton  can  turn  out  goods 
very  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  American,  but  if  they  used  American 
cotton  entirely  they  would  have  to  raise  the  selling  price.  In  most 
Japanese  mills  the  help  is  not  sufficiently  skilled  to  make  cloth  that 
can  compete  as  to  quality.  With  100  Northrop  looms  in  America,  run 
by  four  skillful  men,  the  cloth  month  by  month  is  of  exactly  similar 
quality,  the  "  cover,"  tension,  etc.,  being  maintained  uniform.  With 
40  girls  on  100  plain  looms  in  Japan  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be 
as  highly  trained  or  attain  as  uniform  results.  The  point  at  which 
Japanese  competition  will  be  keenest  is  in  Manchuria,  and  they  arc 
making  great  efforts  to  control  this  trade.  In  some  instances  they  are 
trying  to  establish  certain  brands  by  making  all  these  goods  come  full 
measure  or  a  little  over.  On  3-yard  sheetings,  for  instance,  some 
mills  are  making  a  practice  of  shipping  40-yard  pieces  weighing  13J 
pounds  or  over  instead  of  13 J  pounds.  The  Chinese  dealer  notices 
such  things  and  wants  full  measure,  and  if  more  than  that  is  given  he 
considers  it  a  bargain  and  will  buy  even  though  the  cloth  is  not  quite 
as  high  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  our  standard  3-yard 
sheeting  is  48  by  48  while  the  Japanese  is  only  44  by  44,  a  gain  of  4 
picks  in  weaving. 

Most  of  the  sheetings  are  dyed  by  hand  by  the  Chinese  from  home- 
raised  indigo,  and  most  of  the  Chinese  masses  are  clothed  in  American 
2.85  and  3  yard  sheetings.  Even  in  winter  the  Chinese  prefer  gar- 
ments made  of  double  breadths  of  sheetings  padded  with  cotton  to 
any  wooleif  garment. 

There  is  also  sold  a  large  quantity  of  3.25  sheeting  48  by  40,  48  by 
48,  48  by  44,  44  by  44,  44  by  40,  48  by  42,  and  other  constructions,  and 
3.50  and  4  yard  sheeting  48  by  52,  56  by  60,  etc.  There  is  some  busi- 
ness done  in  the  finer  counts,  such  as  64  by  68,  64  by  64,  etc.,  but  as  a 
rule  the  Chinaman  prefers  the  standard  coarse  counts,  because  the 
cloth,  not  being  so  closely  woven,  takes  the  dye  more  readily,  and, 
being  of  coarser  yarn,  wears  better. 

LIGHT   GOODS    FOR    SOUTH    CHINA. 

On  lighter  sheetings,  such  as  4.50-yard  48  by  52  and  48  by  44,  4.70- 
yard  48  by  52  and  48  by  50,  5-yard  48  by  52  and  48  by  48,  5.15-yard 
56  by  48  and  64  by  64,  5.35-yard  48  by  48  and  64  by  60,  and  5.50-yard 
44  by  44  and  64  by  56,  and  other  constructions,  there  is  a  fair  demand, 
even  as  far  north  as  Tientsin  and  Newchwang.  The  best  market  for 
sheetings  lighter  than  3.50  or  4  yards,  however,  is  in  southern  China, 
and  this  trade  is  controlled  by  the  English.  These  lighter-weight 
sheetings  are  not  as  extensively  used  as  the  3.85  to  4  yard,  but  this 
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field  should  be  more  extensively  cultivated  by  our  manufacturers,  as 
there  is  reported  an  increasing  demand  in  this  direction.  In  times  of 
depression  like  the  present  the  tendency  is  toward  the  lighter  weights. 
Sheetings  are  supposed  to  be  36  inches  wide  and  in  40-yard  lengths. 
Wider  goods,  say  38,  38^,  and  39  inches,  are  usually  classed  as  shirt- 
ings, though  in  America  often  known  as  gray  goods,  38J-inch,  stand- 
ards, etc.,  plain  wides,  wide  prints,  etc.  A  diflFerent  classification 
obtains  in  the  reports  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Shanghai  and  in 
the  market  reports  there.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  while  sheetings 
3.50  and  heavier  are  classed  as  sheetings,  4-yard  and  lighter  are  classed 
as  shirtings,  irrespective  of  the  width  being  36  or  38^  inches.     As  a 

fjood  many  of  our  manufacturers  doubtless  receive  the  market  circu- 
ars  on  the  yarn  and  cotton  piece-goods  markets  issued  weekly  by  Ilbert 
&  Co.  and  by  Noel,  Murray  &  Co.,  also  the  semiannual  list  of  stocks 
on  hand  published  by  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce,  this  is 
noted,  as  the  stocks  of  sheetings  on  hand,  36-inch  goods,  are  really 
more,  and  the  stocks  of  shirtings,  38i-inch  goods,  really  less  than 
shown  by  reports,  according  to  this  classification. 

NEW    ENGLAND    SHOULD   SECURE    SHIRTING   TRADE. 

Next  to  sheetings,  gray  shillings  is  the  largest  item  in  the  cloths 
imported  into  China.  Here  we  find  the  conditions  reversed,  and 
whereas  on  sheetings  America  controls  the  trade,  importing  in  1905 
7,943,860  out  of  a  total  of  9,428,880  pieces,  England  only  supplying 
479,350  pieces,  on  gray  shirtings  for  the  same  year  England  suppliea 
6,119,503  out  of  a  total  of  6,827,969  pieces,  iVmerica  only  supplying 
449,365  pieces.  This  is  a  striking  contrast,  and  for  practical  purposes 
it  may  be  said  that  America  supplies  all  the  gray  sheetings  used  in 
China  and  that  England  supplies  all  the  gray  shirtings  used.  The 
reason  of  this  division  of  trade  is  not  clear,  except  that  so  far  America 
has  found  sheetings  more  profitable. 

The  gray  shirtings  sold  in  China  are  the  regular  standard  38J-inch 
plain  wides,  such  as  are  made  by  many  American  mills,  especifidly  in 
Massachusetts.  There  is  no  insurmountable  reason  w^hy  these  mills 
should  not  build  up  as  large  a  foreign  trade  on  these  goods  as  the 
southern  mills  have  on  sheetings.  The  amount  consumed  in  China  is 
almost  as  large;  in  fact,  taking  gray  and  white  shirtings  together, 
China  uses  more  shirtings  than  she  does  sheetings.  Shirtings  are  of 
finer  count  as  a  rule  than  the  sheetings  and  made  of  finer  yam  and 
more  finished,  and  this  brings  in  the  item  of  labor,  and  so  far  on 
goods  involving  much  labor  in  proportion  to  raw  material  America 
has  not  been  able  to  compete  with  England.  This  is  changing  some- 
what, and  gray  shirtings  is  one  of  the  first  goods  that  should  be 
considered. 

Besides  the  regular  38i-inch,  64  by  64  plain  wnde,  the  usual  widths 
of  shirting  are  38  and  39  inches  and  the  lengths  are  from  37^  to  39 
yards.  The  goods  are  sold  by  the  number  of  pounds  to  the  piece,  and 
run  from  6  to  12  pounds,  or  6.5  to  3.25  yards  per  pound.  The  con- 
structions run  from  56  by  48  to  72  square.  The  largest  bulk  of  these 
goods,  at  least  a  third  of  the  total,  is  about  4-yara  goods  64  by  64 
and  64  by  60.  On  account  of  their  finish  some  36-inch  40-yard  goods 
are  classed  as  shirtings.  These  are  chiefly  3.25-yard  goods,  English 
and  Continental. 
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Aside  from  other  considerations,  one  reason  that  the  English  con- 
trol the  shirting  market  is  that  the  trade  in  this  line  is  at  points  where 
as  vet  American  goods  are  little  known,  and  where  there  has  been 
little  eflFort  made  to  gain  the  trade  by  America  as  compared  with  the 
efforts  at  other  points,  such  as  Manchuria,  etc.  Of  the  total  of 
9,428,880  yards  or  gray  sheeting  imported  in  1905  one-fourth  went  to 
each  of  the  three  ports  Newchwang,  Tientsin,  and  Shanghai — 
2,323,336,  2,544,604,  and  2,566,999  pieces,  respectively— and  the  re- 
maining one-quarter  was  scattered.  Of  the  6,827,969  pieces  English 
gray  shirting  one-third  went  to  Shanghai,  or  2,136,517  pieces^  less 
than  one-fourth,  or  1,562,890  pieces,  went  north,  and  the  remaining 
3,128,554  pieces  were  distributed  along  the  Yangtze  River  and  along 
the  southern  coast.  Considering  Shanghai  and  the  Yangtze  River  as 
being  in  the  south,  it  is  shown  that  of  the  9,428,880  pieces  gray  sheet- 
ings, 6,705,654  pieces,  or  68.5  per  cent,  went  north,  and  of  the 
6,827,969  pieces  gray  shirting  only  1,562,890  pieces,  or  23.1  per  cent, 
went  north. 

Gray  shirtings  offer  the  largest  and  easiest  field  for  the  textile  man- 
ufacturers of  the  United  States,  by  whom  it  should  be  controlled. 
As  they  are,  however,  sold  mostly  in  British  trade  "  spheres  of  influ- 
ence," American  merchants  will  have  to  work  south. 

THE    WHITE    SHIRTING    PROBLEM. 

On  white  shirtings  American  mills  do  not  compete  in  China,  and 
most  attempts  alon^  this  line  have  met  with  failure.  The  field  of 
white  shirtings  is  a  oroad  one,  and  includes  a  wide  range  from  goods 
44  by  44,  or  even  coarser — practically  ra^,  skillfully  filled  with  starch 
and  China  clay  until  they  look  presentable — to  closely  woven  72  reed 
goods  of  very  fine  yarn  and  of  fine  finish.  To  give  constructions  of 
these  goods  is  of  little  value,  as  the  main  points  are  even  yarns,  good 
bleaching,  and  fine  finishes. 

American  mills  are  making  progress  along  these  lines,  and  should  be 
able  to  do  a  portion  of  the  trade  here.  The  main  reasons  assigned  for 
the  failures  of  most  of  the  white  goods  introduced  are,  first,  that  they 
were  not  bleached  to  as  perfect  a  degree  of  whiteness  as  the  English ; 
that  the  bleach  did  not  hold,  and  the  goods  had  a  tendency  to  yellow 
(possibly  due  to  soap  being  used  in  the  oleaching  operations) ;  that  the 
yams  used  were  too  coarse,  and  that  the  finish  was  considerably  below 
that  of  the  English.  Some  of  the  English  white  shirtings,  such  as 
the  so-called  miite  Irishes,  have  a  heavy  glaze  finish  that  so  far  is 
produced  successfully  by  few  American  mills.  More  can  be  learned  as 
to  the  field  on  white  shirtings  by  studying  the  samples  at  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures  than  in  any  other  way. 

A  ffreat  many  of  the  white  shirtings,  practically  all  the  finer  ones, 
and  also  a  gooa  many  of  the  gray  shirtings,  are  made  with  head  end 
filling  stripes.  These  are  not  colored  borders,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexi- 
cans and  T  cloths,  but  the  raised  stripe  effect  is  usually  produced  by 
using  a  coarser  filling  for  a  few  picks ;  also  tinsel  is  often  used.  For 
instance,  in  one  white  shirting,  where  the  regular  filling  is  No.  32s, 
the  head  end  is  made  by  using  7  repeats  of  3  picks  No.  16s,  2  picks 
No.  32s,  2  picks  tinsel  about  same  fineness  as  32s,  then  2  picks  32s. 
The  regular  weave  is  used  for  If  inches,  and  then  another  stripe 
formed  with  8  picks  No.  16s. 
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This  might  seem  to  call  for  a  box  loom,  but  it  is  easily  produced  by 
hand,  and  with  a  good  weaver  would  cause  very  little  loss  of  time. 
The  main  trouble  about  it  is  that  each  dealer  wants  his  own  particular 
stripe  with  so  many  tinsel  picks,  varying  width,  etc.,  and  this  in  neces- 
sarily limited  quantities.  This  brings  in  the  matter  of  catering  to 
small  special  orders,  which  our  manufacturers  accustomed  to  rushing 
out  goods  in  bulk  have  so  far  refused  to  do.  The  market  on  these 
shirtings  is  a  large  one,  larger  even  than  sheetings,  and  is  well  worth 
an  effort.  By  making  usual  headings  in  bulk,  and  establishing  the 
same  heading  with  dealers  at  different  points,  this  trouble  could  be 
partly  overcome.  While  necessarily  causing  some  loss  of  production, 
most  of  these  headings  are  very  simple,  and  would  be  easily  and  accu- 
rately made  by  good  weavers.  If  other  matters  of  smooth  yarn,  good 
bleaching,  correct  sizing  and  finish  are  attended  to,  the  headings 
present  small  difficulty. 


PACKING. 
BAD   TREAT3IENT   BY    WAREHOUSEMEN    CONTINUES. 

At  Chefoo  Mr.  Clark  found  that  cotton  piece  goods  are  still  gen- 
erally stored  on  the  open  wharf,  protected  at  night  and  in  bad 
weather  only  by  mattings.  Some  bad  practices  in  handling  bales 
of  American  goods  in  China  are  shown  to  be  largely  responsible  for 
the  bad  condition  in  which  they  arrive  at  their  ultimate  destination. 
He  writes: 

There  were,  among  other  goods  at  the  Chefoo  wharf,  two  or  three 
piles  of  American  slieetings  and  drills  and  one  lot  of  Japanese  sheet- 
ings. Tlie  Japanese  bales  were  in  about  as  good  condition,  with  ex- 
ception of  a  few  end  pieces  torn,  as  when  they  left  the  factory,  which 
is  only  natural,  as  they  were  probably,  as  I  have  seen  at  Osaka,  loaded 
direct  from  mill  to  boat  and  only  handled  once  at  unloading. 

One  pile  of  goods  stamped  **  Made  in  U.  S.  A./'  were  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  bales  had  one  to  three  ties  off,  the  end  pieces  on  about  a 
third  of  them  were  torn  off  or  hanging  loose,  and  the  burlap  on  several 
of  them  was  split  down  the  side,  due  to  too  light  burlap  being  used. 
The  cloth  itself  was  not  damaged,  however,  and  the  condition  of  the 
bales  only  such  as  might  l)r»  expected  after  the  many  handlings  they 
had  received  and  the  tact  that  they  are  not  packed  as  elaborately  and 
carefully  as  P^nglish  bales. 

The  other  pile,  however,  while  being  an  exact  confirmation  of  views 
published  by  the  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  and  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  lots  T  have  since  seen  at  Tientsin,  had  suffered  nnich  more 
damage  than  would  normally  occur  to  an  American  shipment.  ^Miile 
American  mills  do  not  pack  as  stoutly  as  they  might,  I  do  not  think 
any  cotton  mill  would  pack  so  carelessly  that  the  goods  would  arrive 
here  in  the  condition  shown.  Of  the  entire  lot  of  '^0  or  40  bales, 
scarcely  one  was  in  decent  shape.  A  few  had  four  ties,  but  the  major- 
ity had  one  or  two.  just  enough  to  hold  the  bale  together.  A  few  had 
ropes,  and  on  two  or  three  of  these  bales  the  marks  of  ties  showed 
that  ties  had  been  removed  and  a  rope  or  two  substituted.     Some  of 
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the  bales  were  without  fastenings  of  any  kind  beyond  the  yarn  strands 
holding  together  the  burlap.  Six  or  seven  bales  out  of  the  lot  were 
falling  open  and  the  cloth  exposed  to  the  dust  raised  by  the  passing 
lines  of  coolies.  Some  pieces  were  mud  stained  and  others  covered 
with  dust. 

The  condition  in  which  these  bales  arrived  at  Chefoo  was  not  due 
to  the  American  manufacturer,  but  to  the  Shanghai  merchants,  some 
of  the  foreign  firms  allowing  their  warehousemen  to  remove  all  the 
ties,  except  the  one  or  two  necessary  to  keep  the  cloth  from  falling 
apart,  as  part  of  his  perquisites.  This  cloth  is  sold  to  the  Chinese 
dealer  in  this  shape  and  then  shipped  north  by  him.  I  went  into  one 
warehouse  and  inquired  as  to  the  reason  of  the  piles  of  ties  stacked  up 
at  the  door  and  the  bales  shown  having  only  one  to  three  ties  on  them, 
and  found  this  to  be  the  solution.  This  was  corroborated  by  another 
merchant.  Another  merchant  said  that  their  custom  was  to  deliver 
the  bales  just  as  received  to  the  Chinese  dealer,  when  their  responsibil- 
ity ceased,  but  that  very  often  the  Chinese  dealer  at  Shanghai  re- 
moved most  of  the  ties  before  reselling. 

TIES   ARE   REMOVED  IN   SHANGHAI. 

That  this  practice  is  not  entirely  universal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  bales  go  north  all  right,  but  that  the  custom  is  widespread  is 

f)roved  by  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  Shanghai,  and  the  fact  that  the 
arge  amount  of  goods  going  north  with  lew  or  no  ties  could  hardly 
have  been  stripped  so  extensively  by  tlie  ordinary  rough  usage  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  I  personally  watched  a  shipment  of  Ameri- 
can sheetmgs  unloaded  from  ocean  liner  to  lighter  off  the  bar  at 
Shanghai,  and  saw  the  bales  swung  up  on  deck  by  tackle  and  donkey 
engine  from  the  hold  of  the  liner  and  then  rolled  down  a  gang  plank 
and  dropped  on  top  of  each  other  10  to  20  feet  down  into  the  hold  of 
the  lighter.  I  saw  two  ties  stripped  off  by  catching  on  the  edge  of  the 
gang  plank,  and  some  of  the  burlap  on  the  bales  was  split  down  the 
sides  on  a  few  by  the  impact,  but  the  shipment  as  a  whole  was  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  I  believe  that  most  shipments  of  sheeting  and 
drills  arrive  at  Shanghai  in  at  least  fair  condition — nothing  like  the 
condition  of  the  shipments  I  saw  at  Chefoo  and  Tientsin.  The  mer- 
chants or  dealers  at  Shanghai  put  them  in  this  condition,  but  the 
American  manufacturer  usually  gets  the  blame. 

As  most  of  the  sheetings  and  drills  are  afterwards  dyed  by  the  Chi- 
nese, some  dust  oi;  stains  on  them  are  not  of  vital  importance,  except 
that  as  naturally  the  appearance  of  the  goods  is  quite  a  factor  in  their 
sale  this  undoubtedly  anects  the  market  price.  In  several  instances  I 
heard  of  at  Tientsin  claims  had  to  be  allowed  on  this  account  on 
resales.  This  practice  of  removing  the  ties  from  the  bales  at  Shang- 
hai, whether  by  the  merchant's  warehouse  employees  or  by  the  native 
dealer  before  reshipment,  should  be  stopped,  as  it  tends  to  affect  the 
price  of  American  goods  adversely. 

OBJECTIONABLE    NARROW    TIES    USED. 

While  this  practice  at  Shanghai  accounts  for  some  of  the  com- 
plaints heard,  it  is  a  fact  that  our  manufacturers  are  not  as  careful  as 
the  English  in  this  regard.     Most  American  mills  use  narrow  ties, 
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five-eighths  to  seven-eighths  inch  wide.  One  of  the  best-packed 
American  lots  I  saw  had  eleven  five-eighths  inch  galvanized-iron 
straps.  Most  of  the  ties  are  wider  than  this,  however,  and  only  four 
o  SIX  are  used.  In  many  instances  the  same  ties  are  used  by  the  mills 
as  were  removed  from  the  cotton  bales.  The  greatest  complaint  I 
heard  at  Shanghai  was  in  regard  to  the  narrow  ties  cutting  into  the 
bales,  in  manj  instances  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  folds.  The  English 
use  broader  ties,  at  least  1 J  inches  wide,  and  insert  a  wooden  strip,  say 
one-half  inch  by  2  inches,  at  each  corner  between  the  paper  and  the 
outer  burlap  berore  baling.  As  these  strips  cost  little  and  would  save 
much  complaint,  our  manufacturers  should  use  them.  Wider  ties 
are  also  preferable,  but  as  the  mills  can  use  the  narrower  ties  on  hand 
at  less  cost  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  a  change. 

Even  on  such  goods  as  sheetings,  drills,  and  gray  shirtings  the 
English  use  more  wrappings.  They  use  for  most  sheetings,  for  in- 
stance, a  cheap  brown  wrapping  paper,  then  the  ordinary  colored 
glazed  waterproof  paper,  then  a  waterproof  paper-lined  cotton,  and 
then  gunny  sacking.  Similar  goods  from  America  have  the  colored 
waterproof  paper  and  burlap. 

If  the  American  goods  were  simply  consumed  at  Shanghai  the 
present  American  packing  of  drills  and  sheetings  might  be  adequate 
if  the  wooden  battens  at  the  edges  are  used ;  but  as  the  bales  are  re- 
shipped  and  sometimes — as  at  Chefoo  and  Tientsin — lie  out  on  the 
wharves  for  days  and  sometimes  weeks  and  then  are  carted  several 
hundred  miles  inland,  it  would  be  much  better  if  a  waterproof  paper- 
lined  burlap  or  a  waterproof  cotton  were  used  between  the  paper  and 
the  outer  burlap  covering.  Such  waterproof  cotton  or  burlap  in 
America  costs  3  to  6  cents  a  yard,  say  10  cents  a  bale.  On  the  higher 
priced  sheetings,  at  least,  this  should  be  used. 

TIN-LINED    KEEN  FORCED    CASES. 

Such  things  as  white  shirtings,  prints,  etc.,  of  course  should  always 
be  shipped  in  tin-lined  cases.  A  merchant  at  Tientsin  reports  an 
instance  of  some  American  prints  that  were  shipped  here  in  the  spring 
and  on  account  of  the  depression  had  to  be  stored.  He  finally  sold 
these  recently.  The  goods  had  been  shipped  in  an  ordinary  wooden 
box,  but  were  wrapped  in  two  thicknesses  of  paper  and  a  waterproof 
cloth.  They  were  found,  on  opening  the  cases,  to  be  stuck  together 
and  the  colors  blurred,  the  coverings  not  being  able  to  prevent  the 
moisture  from  penetrating.  Only  tin-lined  cases  are  able  to  protect 
their  contents  in  such  cases. 

The  English  use  three- fourths  to  seven-eighths  inch  plank  for  their 
cases,  and  this  is  reenforced  by  two  battens  on  each  side  and  by  ties 
nailed  around  each  end.  Frequently  three  short  iron  strips  are  nailed 
diagonally  across  each  other  at  the  corners.  The  complaints  as  to  the 
American  cases,  that  they  are  too  light,  one-half  to  three-eighths  inch 
plank  l)eing  used,  are  well  founded,  and  the  cases  are  in  much  worse 
condition  than  the  English  on  arrival.  At  Shanghai  I  saw  three 
cases  of  English  velvets  that  had  l)een  shipped  in  large  cases,  abotit 
3  by  4  bv  8  feet,  and  the  plank  used  was  half-inch  pine.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  wood  had  been  smashed  and  a  liquid  substance  had  leaked 
through  from  other  cargo,  and  the  goods  in  all  three  cases  were 
damaged  and  a  heavy  claim  had  been  made  by  the  merchant.    As  a 
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rule,  however,  the  English  use  much  thicker  wood,  and  their  cased 
goods  arrive  in  much  better  condition. 

At  Tientsin  all  the  merchants  with  whom  I  talked  preferred  ties  to 
ropes  in  baling.  One  reason  they  gave  was  that  the  coolies  handling 
the  goods  had  a  habit  of  cutting  the  ropes  and  keeping  them,  and  fre- 
quently in  their  hurry  to  do  this  undetected  they  knifed  into  the  cloth 
also.  Some  of  the  Tientsin  merchants'  employees  practice  the  re- 
moval of  ties  as  at  Shanghai.  Two  of  the  largest  firms,  however, 
told  me  that  they  had  lately  absolutely  prohibited  this  practice  among 
their  employees,  as  it  had  proved  to  oe  the  basis  of  several  claims 
made  for  damaged  goods. 


COMPLAINTS   BY    MERCHANTS. 
SHORTCOMINGS   OF   AMERICAN    BUSINESS   DEALINGS    EXPLAINED. 

Mr.  Clark  found  dissatisfaction  among  merchants  at  Shanghai  as 
to  American  mills  canceling  contracts  and  delaying  shipments;  also 
in  regard  to  the  deterioration  allowed  in  some  of  the  "  chops  "  at 
times,  even  the  best  known.  This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  given 
consideration  by  American  manufacturers.     Mr.  Clark  continues : 

As  one  merchant  expressed  it,  all  that  the  American  manufacturer 
needs  to  control  this  market  is  "  honest  goods  and  square  dealing," 
and  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  America  in  both  should  be  maintained. 
It  should  be  understood  that  a  cancellation  in  China  is  usually  a  much 
more  serious  matter  than  a  cancellation  in  America,  owing  to  the 
different  methods  of  business.  In  the  United  States  if  a  mill  finds 
itself  short  of  help,  or  for  any  reason  unable  to  fill  a  contract  and  has 
to  cancel,  the  customer  very  often,  except  for  the  trouble  of  having 
to  order  elsewhere,  is  none  the  worse.  He  only  loses,  probably,  if 
the  price  of  goods  has  gone  up. 

In  China,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  order  is  canceled  and  goods  are 
quoted  in  America  at  same  figure  as  before,  the  importer  may  yet  lose 
heavily.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  America  a  merchant  buys  or 
sells  goods  only,  but  in  China  a  merchant  must  also  buy  or  sell  money 
every  time  he  sells  or  buys  goods. 

A    CASE   IN    POINT. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  I  will  note  an  actual  case  of  recent  date  at 
Shanghai.  A  Chinese  dealer  in  June  ordered  1,000  bales  of  a  well- 
known  American  sheeting  for  September  shipment.  Business  was 
dull  in  nearly  all  lines,  but  on  this  particular  sheeting  there  was  some 
demand.  Tne  price  was  fixed  and  contract  closed.  The  Chinese 
dealer  is  paid  by  his  customers  in  taels,  but  must  pay  the  merchant  in 
gold,  and  the  value  of  the  tael  fluctuates,  being  sometimes  equal  to  67 
cents,  and  perhaps  twelve  months  later  it  will  be  77  cents.  To  facili- 
tate business  the  banks  will  quote  months  ahead,  and  if  the  tael  is 
worth  75  cents  in  September  and  silver  is  rising  they  may  offer  to  sell 
you  76  cents  for  the  tael  in  January,  etc.  Money  is  therefore  sold 
and  bought  in  same  way  as  futures  in  other  things  are  sold  or  bought. 
To  avoid  speculation  the  only  way  is  to  buy  exchange  for  the  month 
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in  which  the  cloth  is  to  arrive  or  in  which  payment  is  to  be  made.  In 
this  case  the  merchant,  acting  for  the  dealer,  bought  September  ex- 
change. In  August  the  merchant  was  notified  that  the  mill  was  short 
of  help  and  could  not  fill  the  contract. 

In  tne  meantime  exchange  had  rapidly  risen,  which  fact  would  be  in 
the  dealer's  favor  if  he  had  speculated,  but  as  it  was  he  was  bound  by 
his  exchange  agreement,  and  the  gold  exchange  he  had  bought  he  had 
to  resell  at  a  loss.  The  dealer,  knowing  what  cloth  was  to  cost  him 
laid  down  and  all  charges  paid,  had,  on  buying  the  cloth  of  the  mer- 
chant, succeeded  in  contracting  with  smaller  dealers  for  its  resale, 
shipments  to  be  in  September.  With  a  thousand  bales  bought  and  a 
thousand  bales  sold,  the  dealer's  margin  was  fixed,  and  he  would  have 
made  in  September  a  nice  profit.  When  a  cancellation  is  made  in  this 
way  the  foreign  merchant  is  responsible  to  the  Chinese  dealer  for  the 
goods,  and  if  the  dealer  shows  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  such  failure 
the  merchant  has  to  pay  part  of  this  loss  or  else  lose  his  customer. 
In  this  case,  with  difference  in  exchange,  which  he  bore,  and  inci- 
dental losses,  such  as  telegrams,  etc.,  the  merchant  claimed  to  have 
actually  lost  1,000  taels,  besides  his  expected  commission,  etc.,  and 
claimed  damages  from  the  mill,  or  rather  the  commission  house,  for 
this  amount.  Besides  his  money  loss,  he  "  lost  face,"  as  the  Chinese 
say,  because  of  his  inability  to  keep  his  contract  with  the  Chinese 
dealer.  The  dealer  also  "  lost  face  with  the  outside  dealers  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  the  resales. 

CHINESE   OBSERVE    CONTRACTS    CLOSELY. 

Wliile  not  going  into  the  merits  of  this  particular  case — in  fact, 
with  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  South  as  acute  as  it  has  been  for 
a  vear,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  cancellation  was  entirely  una- 
voidable— the  fact  should  be  noted  that  cancellations  out  here  entail 
serious  consequences.  A  very  few  cancellations  like  this  which  makes 
the  merchant  fail  to  keep  his  contract  with  his  Chinese  customer, 
who  on  his  side  adheres  to  his  contracts  scrupulously,  will  hurt  a  mer- 
chant's trade  very  much.  The  mills  should  not  contract  for  China 
delivery  unless  sure  of  shipment.  They  slfould  not  only  be  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  contract  and  shipping,  but  of  keep- 
ing it  to  the  letter  and  shipping  exactly  on  time. 

Where  there  is  one  complaint  as  to  cancellation  there  are  a  dozen  as 
to  shipments  not  coining  forward  on  date  or  in  month  agreed.  If  a 
merchant  has  bought  SeptemlxT  exchange,  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  sell 
this  and  buy  Octolx^r  exchange.  There  is  always  a  difference,  and 
in  some  times  of  rapid  fiuctiiations  this  difference  has  been  as  much 
as  4  p(»r  cent  lx»tween  February  and  March  exchange.  Shipments  a 
month  or  two  late  also  cause  the  d(»aler  much  trouble  with  his  resales, 
and  in  many  cases  the  small  dealers  refuse  to  take  OctoJKT  delivery  at 
same  price  they  had  agreed  on  for  S(»ptenilx*r  delivery,  especially 
when  the  value  of  the  ta(»l  is  appreciating,  and  the  dealer  has  to 
accej)t  a  lower  price.  There  are  bad  effects  in  other  ways.  In  some 
cases  the  goods  have  to  be  shipped  to  the  outside  dealer  by  a  certain 
(late  or  he  can  not  get  them  for  months.  Take  reshinments  to  New- 
chwang,  for  instance:  If  the*  gcxuls  were  received  at  Shanghai  in  Sep- 
tember, they  might  Ix?  received  at  Newchwang  in  October,  say,  and  re- 
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shipped  thence  to  some  distributing  point,  such  as  Kwanchengtze,  be- 
fore very  cold  weather  sets  in.  If  the  shipments  are  delayed  a  month, 
they  may  not  get  to  Shanghai  in  time  to  be  reshipped  north  before 
the  harbor  at  Newchwang  becomes  icebound,  and  the  goods  may  have 
to  be  stored  at  Shanghai  for  four  months  or  more  at  heavy  charges. 

DEFECTS   ARE   QUICKLY   DETECTED. 

Quite  a  little  complaint  was  made  at  Shanghai,  also  some  at  Tien- 
tsin, as  to  well-known  brands  being  allowed  to  deteriorate.  While  in 
times  of  depression  like  this  such  complaints  are  more  likely  to  occur 
than  usual,  there  seems  to  be  some  pounds  for  this.  The  main 
defects  alleged  are  low-grade  cotton  being  substituted  for  the  higher 
grades  previously  used,  widths  falling  too  narrow  and  varying  in 
width,  also  the  weights  varying,  and  in  some  instances  the  construc- 
tion varying  by  a  couple  or  picks  or  so.  Also  that  some  bales  were 
occasionally  carelessly  packed  and  turned  up  one  piece  short.  One  or 
two  complaints  were  that  the  appearance  of  the  goods  was  not  the 
same,  though  the  ends  each  way  had  not  been  changed.  This  was 
probably  due  to  a  different  "  cover  "  being  put  on  the  cloth.  As  man- 
ufacturers know,  the  appearance  of  a  cloth  to  a  certain  extent  can  be 
altered  by  raising  or  lowering  the  whip  roll  on  the  loom,  which  makes 
the  top  shed  ends  slacker  or  tighter  and  so  puts  more  or  less  "  cover  " 
on  the  goods.  If  the  goods  are  bare  lookmg,  they  are  said  to  lack 
"  cover.  There  is  a  certain  position  of  the  whip  roll  for  each  style 
of  loom  and  for  each  kind  of  cloth  that  will  give  the  best  appearing 
cloth  with  least  strain  on  the  yarn,  and  hence  maximum  proauction. 
These  and  other  details  are  matters  that  affect  the  trade  on  two  pieces 
of  cloth  of  similar  weight,  weave,  etc.,  so  that  one  commands  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  other.  In  the  older  mills  the  help  are  carefully 
trained  in  the  varying  of  the  tension  desired,  etc.,  and  become  so  adept 
that  exactly  the  same  cloth,  with  same  Qover  and  unvarying  widths  is 
turned  out  year  after  year.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  scarcity  of 
help  prevailing  among  most  American  mills,  especially  in  the  South, 
where  the  majority  of  cloth  exports  are  made,  green  help  and  incom- 
petent loom  fixers  occasionally  must  be  extensively  used,  which  prob- 
ably accounts  for  most  of  the  complaints  that  are  based  on  actual  fact. 

CHINESE    BUYERS    EXAMINE   EVERY   PIECE. 

In  ordinary  times  the  buyer  accepts  the  goods  on  the  "  chop  "  or 
examines,  say,  one  bale  in  a  lot,  but  at  present  he  often  wants  to  ex- 
amine every  piece,  and  of  course,  if  any  valid  reasons  for  rejection  or 
for  reduction  in  price  are  found,  they  are  not  neglected.  In  the 
present  dull  condition  of  trade  manufacturers  should  be  unusually 
careful  that  there  are  no  grounds  afforded  for  complaint.  Of  late 
the  Chinese  dealers  have  wanted  to  see  whole  pieces  before  buying 
goods,  instead  of  buying  from  head  ends  as  heretofore. 

The  goods  of  certain  American  mills  are  widely  known  in  China, 
and  from  Newchwang  to  Canton  the  Chinese  dealer  will  buy  the  "A," 
the  "  B,"  or  the  "  C  "  brands  of  these  mills  wilh  a  perfect  certainty  of 
getting  value  for  his  money  in  light-sized,  well-woven  goods.  If  a 
Chinaman  tries  a  chop  and  the  quality  in  some  shipment  is  inferior, 
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the  Chinaman  says  in  his  expressive,  if  not  altogether  chaste,  English 
that  the  "  chop  stinks,"  ana  refuses  to  buy  more  of  it.  The  great 
trade  built  up  on  certain  American  goods  is  due  to  the  unvarying 
quality  of  these  makes,  and  if  the  goods  were  made  cheaper,  by  asing 
lower-grade  cotton  or  by  sizing  heavier,  the  keen-witted  Chinese 
dealer  would  soon  discover  it  and  the  value  of  the  chop  would  depre- 
ciate accordingly. 

Some  firms  reported  that  the  American  mills  still  stamp  their  pieces 
too  hurriedl}',  and  that  this  results  in  the  brands  on  many  pieces 
being  too  faint.  The  English  are  very  particular  as  to  this,  and  each 
separate  piece  is  clearly  and  firmly  stamped.  As  a  large  portion  of 
the  goods  are  finally  sold  to  retailers,  to  find  even  a  few  pieces  in  a 
bale  with  the  chops  very  faint  or  blurred  sometimes  causes  trouble. 
The  more  nearly  uniform  all  details  of  a  "  chop  "  are  kept  the  better. 


BANKING. 
MONEY  CONDmONS   AFFECTING   COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

In  the  following  report,  Mr.  Clark  reviews  financial  affairs  in  North 
China,  the  various  kinds  of  currency  by  which  trade  is  conducted,  and 
briefly  discusses  the  future  prospects  for  increased  purchasing  power 
of  the  people: 

When  both  American  and  Russian  banks  in  the  Far  East  confess 
that  the  men  of  their  own  nations  are  not  as  vet  sufBciently  versed  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  many  systems  employed  to  run  their  own  banks, 
but  have  to  engage  Englishmen  who  are  brought  up  on  exchange 
tables,  it  is  useless  for  an  outsider  to  try  to  explain  eastern  finances. 
1  submit  therefore  simply  a  few  practical  facts  that  bear  directly  on 
the  sale  of  American  goods. 

In  the  first  place  autocratically  governed  China  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  democratic  country  in  the  world  and  there  is  no  centralization, 
no  unity,  and  no  uniformitv.     Each  province,  even  each  little  town  is 
a  law  unto  itself  and  uses  its  own  language,  weights,  measures,  etc, ' 
As  regards  money  the  confusion  is  the  same  and  each  province  has  its 
currency,  and  the  money  of  one  province  has  an  entirely  different  value 
from   that  of  another.     In  the  United   States  a  mill  is  a  financial 
fraction  for  which  there  is  no  coin  equivalent.     In  China  the  tael  is  a 
financial   unit  for    which    there  is   no  coin   equivalent.     There  are' 
several  other  financial  values  for  which  there  are  no  coin,  and  only  \n[ 
copper  are  currency  and  coinage  synonymous  terms. 

BASIS   OF   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES — MEXICAN    DOLLARS. 

The  word  tael  is  used  l)oth  as  a  measure  of  weight  and  as  a  measure' 
of  value.  As  a  weight  measure  the  tael  corresponds  to  the  American' 
ounce  in  that  it  is  one-sixteenth  part  of  a  Chinese  pound  or  cattie.] 
A  cattie,  however,  is  usually  Ijt  pounds,  so  a  Chinese  ounce  or  tael  is 
different  from  an  English  ounce.  As  a  tael  of  currency  the  weight 
ranges  from  540  to  583  grains.  The  tael  of  currency  is  decimallyl 
divided  down  to  the  sixteenth  place  of  decimals,  each  with  its  own^ 
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name,  but  usually  only  three  places  of  decimals  are  used,  and  10 
cash=l  candarin,  10  candarin=l  mace,  10  mace=l  tael;  thus  Ts.  1.256 
can  be  read  1  tael,  2  mace,  5  candarins,  and  6  cash. 

Each  province  in  China,  also  each  city  and  many  smaller  towns,  have 
a  diflferent  tael  of  value,  as  the  tael  is  supposed  to  be  an  ounce  (Chi- 
nese) of  silver,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  as  to  how  many  grains  con- 
stitute this  ounce,  and  the  fineness  of  the  silver  also  varies  at  each 
point. 

The  money  chiefly  used  at  the  foreign  ports  of  China  is  the  Mexican 
silver  dollar.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  these  coins  in  circula- 
tion. The  notes  issued  by  foreign  banks  in  China,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Corporation,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  etc., 
for  $5,  $10,  etc.,  all  read  '^  payable  in  local  currency, '° that  is,  Mexi- 
can dollars.  It  seems  strange  that  China  should  use  money  from 
Mexico  when  she  has  money  of  her  own,  but  the  value  of  the  money 
in  China  varies  so  that  the  foreignei*s  imported  money  for  their  own 
use  of  which  they  know  the  value,  and  so  this  became  the  currency  of 
the  ports. 

At  one  time  there  was  an  attempt  to  substitute  an  American  ^' trade" 
dollar,  but  the  coin  contained  420  grains  instead  of  the  417.8  gmins  of 
the  Mexican.  This  was  supposed  to  gain  the  lead  as  currency  on 
account  of  its  superior  weignt  and  hence  value,  but  the  actual  result 
was  that,  silver  being  at  a  premium,  the  Chinese  melted  these  down 
as  soon  as  received,  so  this  experiment  was  a  failure.  Similar  experi- 
ments with  British  and  Frencn  trade  dollars  have  also  been  failures. 

Each  province  of  China  now  issues  silver  dollars,  but  they  are  not 
interchangeable,  and  hence  only  local.  In  fact,  each  province  charges 
a  discount  on  money  from  any  other  province,  which  is  the  reason  the 
interchangeable  Mexican  dollar  is  so  popular.  The  Mexican  dollar  and 
the  other  coins  are  widely  counterfeited,  so  that  all  money  received  in 
China  has  to  be  examined  carefully.  Compmdors  and  native  mer- 
chants frequently  put  their  own  chop  or  stamp  on  these  dollars  as  a 
guarantee  before  passing  them  on. 

TROUBLE  WITH   MONEY   IN  MANCHURIA. 

Money  conditions  in  Manchuria  are  bad,  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  one  stable  currency.  At  Kwanchengtze,  for  instjince, 
there  is  the  Kirin  tael,  the  Kwanchengtze  tael,  the  Kirin  Province 
small  coins,  other  provinces'  small  coins,  the  copper  cash,  the  Mexican 
dollar,  the  Japanese  gold  yen,  the  Japanese  war  notes,  the  Russian 
ruble,  etc.,  all  with  fluctuating  values,  not  to  mention  the  numerous 
counterfeits. 

If  the  Japanese  war  notes  had  been  backed  by  a  gold  reserve,  as 
with  other  Japanese  money,  they  would  have  furnished  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  question;  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  they  were 
very  popular  until  it  was  found  that  the  Japanese  would  not  give  face 
value  for  them  either  in  gold  or  silver.  They  have  therefore  been  at 
a  discount  of  3  to  24  (or  over)  per  cent  of  their  face  value  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  quite  a  considerable  loss  to 
the  people. 

Tne  Kussian  ruble  notes  which  were  largely  circulated  were  also 
the  basis  of  much  speculation,  but  there  are  no  figures  available  as  to 
the  amount  of  these  in  circulation.     They  are  not  current  at  present, 
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south  of  Kwanchengtze,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  point, 
within  the  Russian  lines,  the  Japanese  war  note  has  a  higher  valne 
than  the  Russian  ruble.  A  Japanese  war  note,  however,  which  is 
worth  56.31  cents  gold  at  Newchwang  is  only  worth  51.02  cents  gold 
at  Kwanchengtze. 

In  regard  to  foreign  banks  in  Manchuria  there  are  only  two  (though 
some  Shanghai  banks  have  merchants  at  Newchwang  acting  as  agents), 
the  Russo-China  Bank  and  the  Yokohoma  Specie  Bank,  both  of  which 
are  reallv  Government  banks  and  have  certain  Government  functions. 

The  Chinese  Government  Bank  at  Mukden  is  trying  to  replace  the 
war  notes  of  the  Japanese  by  notes  of  their  own  issue.  Seeing  the 
popularity  attained  by  the  convenient  small  notes  of  the  Japanese  they 
are  now  issuing  notes  for  small  denominations  based  thereon.  These 
notes  are  from  10  cents  up. 

CHINESE   ^ANK  AND   BUSINESS  DISASTERS. 

The  great  majority  of  the  business  in  Manchuria  passes  through  the 
hands  of  the  native  banks.  These  banks  as  a  rule  do  not  lend  on 
stored  ^oods  nor  very  much  on  any  securities,  but  keep  their  money 
in  circulation  in  handling  active  trade.  They  are  well  organized  and 
usually  stand  by  each  other,  so  that  ordinarily  failures  are  rare.  A 
number  suffereci  severely  on  account  of  the  war  and  some  of  them 
speculated  in  war  money  with  disastrous  results. 

According  to  a  foreign  bank  at  Newchwang,  there  are  now  only  17 
Chinese  bauKS  at  Newchwang  regarded  as  solvent,  and  of  these  none  are 
in  a  very  strong  position,  when  there  were  50  to  60  two  years  or  less 
ago.  Failures  m  1906  up  to  November  have  aggregated  about  1,700,000 
taels  at  this  one  city.  Shanghai  bankers  have  withdrawn  their  usual 
facilities  on  account  of  the  financial  straits  here,  and  this  lack  of  bank- 
ing facilities,  together  with  the  blockade  of  goods,  militate  against 
any  holding  of  prices  or  early  resumption  of  normal  business. 

GENERAL  PURCHASING    POWER. 

There  has  been  considemblo  discussion  as  to  what  has  become  of  the 
millions  left  by  the*  Russian  and  Japanese  armies  in  the  country,  and 
if  the  people  are,  as  frequently  stated,  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
and  have  mon*  mono y  why  this  does  not  come  out  and  relieve  the  pres- 
ent dullness  l)y  heavy  buying  of  foreign  goods.  My  impression, 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  direct,  is  that  the  northern  section  is  much 
better  off  than  the  south(»rn,  and  that  while  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
better  off,  the  amount  of  this  increased  prosperity  that  is  in  actual  cash 
available  for  foreign  purchases  has  Ix^en  somewhat  exaggerated. 

The  Russians  seem  to  have  been  freer  sixMidc^rs  than  the  Japa- 
nese, and  paid  higher  prices  for  horses  and  for  cooly  and  cart  hii*e. 
The  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  a  very  large  quantity'  of  money 
so  earned  went  out  of  the  country  in  1905  for  foreign  goods.  Most 
of  the  Chinese  contractors,  etc.,  were  not  Manchurians,  but  were 
nearly  all  from  Shantung  and  Pechili  provinces,  and  the  money  made 
by  them  went  south  and  out  of  this  country.  While  a  great  many 
people  made  money,  others  lost;  and  there  was  great  destruction  of 
property.     As  one  man,  himself  a  sufl'erer  from  the  war,  stated: 

''Our  farmers  took  their  carts  and  went  out  to  look  for  money,  and 
returned  to  find  the  armies  had  passed  in  their  absence  and  their  roofs 
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were  gone,  so  in  the  long  run  they  lost.  Such  men  returning  with 
$200  or  $300  made  hauling  for  the  troops  and  not  knowing  when 
another  army  would  be  along  buried  this  money  and  fled  to  the  border 
country.  Some  have  not  yet  returned,  but  those  that  have  are  spend- 
ing what  they  saved  in  putting  roofs  on  their  houses  and  in  putting  in 
window  sash  and  in  restocking  their  farms.  They  are  spending  as 
little  on  food  and  apparel  as  possible  and  making  their  old  clothes  last 
for  another  season.'' 

At  Mukden  one  reason  for  the  present  lack  of  buying  was  given  by 
several  merchants  as  dating  as  far  back  as  the  Boxer  troubles,  when 
the  people  lost  a  lot  of  property  and  the  money  made  during  the  war 
just  replaced  what  they  lost. 

One  reason  for  less  money  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  is  that  not 
only  did  the  Japanese  know  better  the  usual  prices  for  cooly  hire,  etc., 
and  so  pay  less  than  the  Russians,  but  that  they  brought  their  own 
coolies,  and  the  money  made  by  these  coolies  all  went  back  to  Japan, 
either  direct  or  through  the  Japanese  merchants  that  came  with  the 
army. 

PURCHASING   POWER  IN    NORTHERN   MANCHURIA. 

The  northern  section  of  the  country  made  good  money  from  the 
Russians  and  suffered  much  less  from  the  effects  of  war  ravages,  but 
is  not  absorbing  the  great  amount  of  cloth  stocked  up,  so  I  inquired 
into  this  as  fully  as  possible.  On  account  of  speculation  on  the  part 
of  merchants  in  Kirm  Province,  aided  by  the  eflorts  of  the  Newch- 
wang  merchants,  who  last  winter  sent  men  here  to  offer  special  induce- 
ments to  the  merchants  to  buy  and  so  relieve  the  congestion  at 
Newchwanj^,  much  more  cloth  was  pushed  up  into  this  province  than 
could  possibly  be  absorbed  in  any  but  a  great  boom  year.  In  the 
spring  the  boom  did  not  come  and  the  people  did  not  buy  foreign 
goods  in  the  quantity  anticipated.  A  great  deal  of  this  money  made 
by  the  people  was  for  ponies  sold  to  the  Russians,  and  this  money 
was  spent  in  buying  better  teams  from  Mongolia.  Others  spent  it  in 
buying  farms  and  wooded  hills.  A  great  many  people  went  into  the 
foothills  on  the  border  of  Mongolia  where  they  could  purchase  land 
for  one-fourth  what  they  would  have  to  pay  around  Kwanchengtze  or 
Kirin.  Both  Japanese  and  Russians  destroyed  many  houses  simply  to 
use  the  rafters,  etc.,  as  fuel  during  the  severe  cold  weather,  and  the 
Chinese  had  to  spend  considerable  to  patch  up  their  houses  and  get 
them  in  shape  again. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  that  of  the  money  spent  by  the  armies  a 
great  deal  was  and  is  now  being  used  to  repair  damage  done  by  the 
armies,  a  large  amount  went  into  Mongolia  to  replace  ponies  bought 
by  the  armies,  a  good  deal  went  out  of  the  country  during  the  boom  in 
the  spring  of  1905  for  foreign  goods,  contractors  sent  a  lot  to  Shan- 
tung Province,  and  Japanese  coolies  and  merchants  to  Japan,  and  what 
is  left  is  being  spent  for  additional  fields  and  timbered  land,  besides  a 
certain  amount,  which  1  think  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  that  is 
being  hoarded  bv  the  people.  The  farmers  have  had  prosperous  crops, 
but  with  them  the  money  comes  hard,  and  is  not  spent  freely  as  with 
the  coolies,  who  made  money  easily. 

The  money  that  has  been  put  into  field  and  timbered  land,  into  houses 
and  stock,  will  hardly  get  to  the  merchants  before  next  fall  at  least, 
and  with  the  large  stocks  on  hand  in  the  interior  there  can  not  be  any 
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great  boom  in  the  spring  of  1907.  When  the  country  has  settled  down 
more,  the  timber  sold,  and  the  new  lands  producing,  transportation 
made  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  the  country  l)etter  policed  the  trade 
will  be  larger  than  ever  before,  and  1908  should  be  a  great  trade  year. 


CHINESE  TARIFF. 
CUSTOMS  RETURNS  ARE  CLEAR  AND  DISTINCT. 

The  Chinese  tariff  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  is  therefore  low. 
It  is  supposed  on  most  things  to  average  up  about  5  per  cent.  At 
present  the  receipts  of  the  custom-houses  at  the  treaty  ports  are 
pledged  to  various  foreign  powers  as  security  for  loans,  etc.,  and  the 
receipts  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purposes.  At  Newchwang, 
however,  there  have  been  no  receipts  so  applied  for  the  last  six  years, 
as  the  Russians  controlled  there  until  the  war  and  since  then  the  Japa> 
ncse.     The  statistical  department  of  the  inspectorate-general  of  customs 

fiublishes  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  customs  returns  and  reports 
rom  each  port.  The  commissioner  of  customs  at  the  end  of  each  year 
gives  a  r^sum^  of  the  returns  and  the  general  movements  of  ti*ade  dur- 
mg  the  past  ^'ear  at  his  port.  Tliese  reports  are  interesting,  and  for 
convenience  m  ascertaining  the  opening  for  an  article  at  a  certain  port 
as  judged  by  past  returns  they  are  valuable  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  the  clear  and  practical  way  in  which  the  returns  of  the  Chinese 
maritime  customs  are  given  in  detail  they  are  models.  For  instance,  a 
manufai^turer  interested  in  32-ineh  T  cloth  can  turn  to  the  Chinese 
customs  returns  and  tind  how  much  is  imported  into  Shanghai  or  any 
other  port,  the  number  of  pieces,  the  yards,  and  the  value  in  haikwan 
taels,  and  not  onl^'  how  much  is  iniported  into  each  port  but  how  much 
is  reexported  to  oth(»r  ports  and  how  much  is  actually  consumed  at 
that  port.  Such  returns  are  given  in  much  clearer  and  more  practical 
form  in  these  reports  than  is  usually  found.  On  cotton  piece  goods 
the  duty  is  mostfv  levied  as  so  many  haikwan  taels  a  piece  or  per 
yard,  and  in  only  a  few  instances  ad  valorem.  Though  the  duty  is  not 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  or  the  foreign  merchant,  but  by  the  Chinese 
dealer,  it  is  of  importance  as  affecting  the  cost  per  3'ard  to  the  dealer 
and  hence  his  purchasing  power.  The  tariff  now  in  force  at  all  Chinese 
tn^aty  ports  as  to  all  cotton  pie^e  goods  is  therefore  given  in  full  as 
follows  (1  haikwan  tael  =  88.4:  cents  on  April  1,  1907): 


Name  of  arti<'le. 


Cotton  duck,  not  exceeding  36  inches  wide I>er  yard . . 

Cotton  \tivci'  ^<Hn\s: 

Gray  HhirtitiKHorHhcfftinK".  not  excefdiuK  U)  inrhos  wid<*and  not  exceeding 40  yards 
long— 

(a )  Wtight  7  [Mounds  and  under I>cr  piece. . 

(h)  Weigiit  over  7  j>ound»  and  not  over  9  iK»und« do 

(c)  Weight  over  *J  pounds  and  not  over  11  ]haiu(\h do 

(d)  Weijiiit  over  1 1  jKmnds do 

Imitation  native  cotton  <'lotii  (handmade^  gray  or  bleached— 

(a)  Not  exce<f*ling  20  inches  wide  and  not  excee<ling  'JO  yarrlfl  long,  weight  b 

pounds  and  under per  piece. . 

(b)  Exceeding  20  inches  wide ad  valorem . . 


Duty. 


Haikwan 
taeU. 


0.010 


.060 
.000 
.110 
.120 


.027 
5  per  cent. 
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Name  of  article. 


Duty. 


Cotton  piece  goods— Continued. 

White  shirtings,  white  Irishes,  white  sheetings,  white  brocades,  and  white  striped  or 
spotted  shirtings,  not  exceeding  37  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  42  yards  long, 

per  piece : 

Drills,  gray  or  white,  not  exceeding  31  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  40  yards  long — 
(a)  Weight  12|  pounds  and  under per  piece.. 

(5)  Weight  over  12}  pounds do 

Jeans,  gray  or  white— 

(a)  Not  exceeding  31  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  30  yards  long do. . . . 

(b)  Not  exceeding  81  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  40  yards  long do 

T  clotns,  gray  or  white— 

(a)  Not  exceeding  34  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  24  yards  long do 

(6)  Not  exceeding  34  inches  wide  and  exceeding  24  yards  but  not  exceeding  40 
yards  long per  piece.. 

{€)  Exceeding  34  inches  but  not  exceeding  37  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  24 

yards  lons[ per  piece.. 

Crimp  cloth  and  crape,  plain— 

(a)  Not  exceeding  SO  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  6  yards  long per  piece. . 

(b)  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  and  exceeding  6  yards  but  not  exceeding  10 
vardslong per  piece.. 

(c)  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  but  exceeding  10  yards  long per  yard. . 

White  muslins,  white  lawns,  and  white  cambrics,  not  exceeding  46  inches  wide  and 

not  exceeding  12  yards  long per  piece.. 

Mosquito  netting,  white  or  colored,  not  exceeding  90  inches  wide per  yard.. 

Lenos  and  balzannes,  white,  dyed,  or  printed,  not  exceeding  31  inches  wide  and  not 

exceeding  30  yards  long per  piece.. 

Leno  brocades  and  balzarine  brocades,  dyedj ad  valorem . . 

Prints— 

(a)  Printed  cambrics,  lawns,  or  muslins:  not  exceeding  46  inches  wide  and  not 

exceeding  12  yards  long per  piece . . 

(6)  Printed  chfntseSjprinted  crap^,  printed  drills,  printed  furnitures,  printed 
shirtings,  printed  T  cloths  (including  those  goods  known  as  blue  and  white 
printed  T  cloths),  printed  twills,  but  not  including  goods  mentioned  in  («) 
and  (A)— 

1.  Not  exceeding  20  inches  wide ad  valorem.. 

2.  Exceeding  20  inches  but  not  exceeding  31  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding 
30  yards  long per  piece.. 

(c)  Printed  crimp  cloth— 

1.  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  6  yards  long. .  .per  piece. . 

2.  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  and  exceeding  6  yards  but  not  exceeding  10 

yards  long per  piece. . 

3.  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  but  exceeding  10  yards  long per  yard. . 

(d)  Printed  lenos  and  balzarines,  not  exceeding  31  inches  wide  and  not  exceed- 

ing 30  yards  long . per  piece.. 

(e)  Printed  sheetings,  not  exceeding  36  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  43  yards 

long per  piece.. 

(/)  Printed  turkey  reds,  of  all  kinds,  not  exceeding  31  inches  wide  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 26  yards  long per  piece . . 

iff)  Printed  sateens,  printed  satinets,  printed  reps,  printed  cotton  lastings  (in- 
cluding all  cotton  piece  eoods  which  are  ootn  dyed  and  printed,  except 
those  specified  in  (j)  and  (A),  and  including  any  special  finish,  such  as 
mercerized  finish,  Schreiner  finish,  gassed  finish,  silk  finish,  or  electric 
finish)  not  exceeding  32  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  32  yards  long;  per 

piece  

(A)  Duplex  prints  or  reversible  cretonnes  (not  including  those  goods  known  as 

blue  and  white  printed  T-cloths) ad  valorem. . 

I>>ed  cottons— 

(a)  Dyed  plain  cottons,  1.  e.,  without  woven  or  embossed  figures  (including  plain 
Italians,  lastings,  reps,  and  ribs,  and  all  other  dvcd  plain  cottons  not 
otherwise  enumerated,  and  including  any  special  finish,  such  as  mercer- 
ized finish,  Schreiner  finish,  ga.ssed  finish,  silk  finish,  or  electric  finish), 
not  exceeding  36  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  33  yards  long,  .per  piece. . 
(6)  Dyed  figured  cottons,  i.  e.,  with  woven  or  embossed  figures  (including  fig- 
ured Italians  and  lastings,  figured  reps,  and  figured  ribs,  and  all  other  dyed 
figured  cottons  not  otherwise  enumerated,  and  including  any  special  finish, 
such  as  mercerized  finish,  gassed  finish,  schreiner  finish,  silk  finisn,  or  electric 
finish);  not  exceeding  36  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  33  yards  long. 

per  piece.. 

(c)  Dyed  crimp  cloth: 

1.  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  6  yards  long do 

2.  Not  exceeding  «0  inches  wide  and  exceeding  6  yards  but  not  exceeding 
10  yards  lone per  piece . . 

8.  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  but  exceeding  10  yards  long per  yard. . 

(d)  Dyed  drills:  not  exceeding  31  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  43  yards 
long per  piece. . 

(e)  Dyed  lenos  and  balzarines:  not  exceeding  31  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding 
30  yards  long per  piece.. 

(/)  Dyed  leno  brocades ad  valorem.. 

(y)  Dyed  muslins,  lawns,  and  cambrics:  not  exceeding  46  inches  wide  and  not 
exceeding  12  yards  long per  piece . . 

{h)  Dyed  shirtings  and  sheetings:  not  exceeding  36  inches  wide  and  not  exceed- 
ing 43  yards  long per  piece.. 

(0  Honffkong-dyed  shirtings:  not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding 
20  yards  long per  piece.. 


Haikwan 
taek. 


0.135 


.100 
.125 


.120 

.070 

.136 

.080 

.027 

.035 
.0031 

.032 
.010 


.090 
6  per  ciBnt. 

.087 


6  per  cent 

.080 

.027 

.085 
.008i 

.090 

.186 

.100 


.250 
5  per  cent 


.240 


.160 

.027 

.036 
.003i 

.170 

.090 
6  per  cent. 

0.037 

.160 

.100 
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Name  of  article. 


Doty. 


Cotton  piece  goods— Continued. 
Dyed  cottons— Continued. 

{j)  Dyed  cotton  cuts:  not  exceeding  36  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  5i  yards 

long per  piece.. 

(N.  B.— The  pro-rata  rule  does  not  apply.) 
{k)  Dyed«T-cloths  (including  dyed  alpacianos),  dyed  real  and  imitation  turkey 
reds  of  all  kinds:  not  exceeding  32  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  25  yards  long — 

1 .  Weight  3i  pounds  and  under per  piece. . 

2.  Weight  over  3J  pounds do 

Flannelettes  and  cotton  Spanish  stripes: 

(a)  Cotton  flannel,  canton  flannel,  swansdowns,  flannelettes,  and  raised  cotton 
cloths  of  all  kinds,  plain,  dyed,  or  printed — 

1.  Not  exceeding  36  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  15  yards  long,  .per  piece.. 

2.  Not  exceeding  86  inches  wide  and  exceeding  15  yards,  but  not  exceeding 

30  yards  long per  piece. . 

(6)  Dyed  cotton  Spanish  stripes— 

1 .  Not  exceeding  32  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  20  yards  long do. . . . 

2.  Exceeding  32  inches  but  not  exceeding  64  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding 

20  yards  long per  piece. . 

(c)  Flannelettes,  etc.,  with  woven  stripes ad  valorem. . 

Colored  woven  cottons,  i.e.,  dyed  in  the  yam,  except  crimp  cloth do 

Crimp  cloth: 

(a)  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  6  yards  Jong  . . . .per  piece.. 

(fe)  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  and  exceeding  6  yards,  bnt  not  exceeding  10 
yards  long per  piece. . 

(c)  Not  exceeding  30  inches  wide  but  exceeding  10  yards  long per  yard.. 

Velvets  and  velveteens,  velvet  cords,  and  fustians: 

(a)  Velvets  and  velveteens,  plain— 

1 .  Not  exceeding  18  inches  wide do. . . . 

2.  Exceeding  18  inches  bnt  not  exceeding  22  inches  wide do. . . . 

3.  Exceeding  22  inches  but  not  exceeding  26  inches  wide do. . . . 

(6)  Velvets  and  velveteens,  printed  or  embossed,  not  exceeding  30  inches  wide, 

per  yard 

(c)  Dyed  velvet  cords,  dyed  velveteen  cords,  dyed  corduroys,  dyed  fustians 

of  any  description,  not  exceeding  30  inches  wide per  yard.. 

(rf)  Dyed  moleskins do 

(f:)  Undye<l  moleskins ad  valorem. . 

Blankets,  cotton,  plain,  printed  or  jacquard per  piece.. 

Handkerchiefs,  cotton— 

(a)  Plain,  dyed  or  printed,  not  embroidered,  hemstitched,  or  initialed,  not  ex- 

ceeding 1  yarn  square per  dozen. . 

(b)  All  other  handkerchiefs,  nd  valorem 

Singlets  or  drawers,  cotton per  dozen. . 

Socks,  cotton  (including  lisle  thread)- 

First  quttlitv(i.e.,value<l  nt  1  tael  or  over  per  dozen  pairs) per  dozen  pairs.. 

Second  quality  (i.e.,  valued  at  less  than  1  tael  per  dozen  pairs) do.... 

Towel3,  cotton— 

(a)  Honeycombor  huckaback,  plain  or  printed  (dimoasions,  exclusive  of  fringe) — 

(1)  Not  exceeding  18  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding40  inches  long. per  dozen.. 

(2)  Excee<iiiig  18  inches  wide  and  not  exceeding  50  inches  long do 

(h)  All  other  towels ad  valorem. . 

Cottons  uuclassed do 

Lace,  openwork  or  insertion  work  of  cotton,  machine  made,  per  12  dozen  yards— 

(a)  Not  exceeding  1  inch  wide,  outside  measurement 

(b)  Exceeding  1  inch,  but  not  exceeding  2  inches  wide,  outside  measurement 

(c)  Excee<ling  2  inches,  but  not  exeee<ling  3  inch(»s  wide,  outside  measurement.. 
{(I)  Exce^MiiiiK  3  inches  wide.  ouU<ide  measurement 

Lace  openwork  or  insertion  work  of  cotttm,  hand  made per  catty  (IJ  pounds).. 

Trimmings — 

Cotton,  pure  or  mixed  with  other  materials  but  not  silk ad  valorem.. 

CoiUm,  mixed  with  silk  and  imitation  gold  or  silver  thread do 

Cotton,  raw per  picul  ( IXU  pounds) . . 

Cotton  thread- 
Ball  thread,  dyed  or  undyed per  picul.. 

On  spools — 

50  yards per  gross. . 

100  yards do 

200  yards do — 

Cotton  yarn— 

G ray  or  bleached per  picul . . 

Dyed ad  valorem. . 

Gassed do — 

Mercerized do — 

Wooloa  or  berli nette per  picul . . 


Haitwm 
taeU. 


.060 
.100 


.065 

.lao 

.085 

.170 
5  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

0.027 


.0081 


.006 
.007 
.008 

.015 

.015 

.015 

5  per  cent. 

.090 


.020 
5  per  cent. 
.125 

.075 


5  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

.060 
.100 
.166 
.216 
2.400 

5  per  cent. 

5  per  cent 

.600 

3.000 

.040 
.080 
.160 

.960 

5  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

5  per  cent. 

8.600 
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RULBB   AND   REGULATIONS. 


Imports  unenumerated  in  this  tariff  will  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  and  the  value  upon  which  duty  is  to  be  calculated  shall  be  the  market 
value  of  the  goods  in  local  currency.  This  market  value  when  converted  into 
haikwan  taels  shall  be  considered  to  be  12  per  cent  higher  than  the  amount  upon 
which  duty  is  to  be  calculated. 

If  the  goods  have  been  sold  before  presentation  to  the  customs  of  the  application 
to  pay  duty,  the  gross  amount  of  the  bona  fide  contract  will  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  market  value.  Should  the  goods  have  been  sold  on  c.  f.  i.  terms,  that  is  to 
say,  without  inclusion  in  the  price  of  duty  and  other  charges,  such  c.  f.  i.  price  shall 
be  taken  as  the  value  for  duty-paying  purposes  without  the  deduction  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  If  tne  goods  have  not  been  sold  before  presentation  to 
the  customs  of  the  application  to  pay  duty,  and  should  a  dispute  arise  between 
customs  and  importer  regarding  the  value  or  classification  of  goods,  the  case  will  be 
referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of  an  oflBcial  of  the  customs,  a  merchant 
selected  by  the  consul  of  the  importer,  and  a  merchant,  differing  in  nationality  from 
the  importer,  selected  by  the  senior  consul. 

Questions  regarding  procedure,  etc.,  which  may  arise  during  the  sittings  of  the 
board  shall  be  decided  by  the  majority.  The  final  finding  of  the  majority  of  the 
board,  which  must  be  announced  within  fifteen  days  of  the  reference  (not  including 
holidays),  will  be  binding  upon  both  parties.  Each  of  the  two  merchants  on  the 
board  will  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  10  haikwan  taels.  Should  the  board  sustain  the 
customs  valuation,  or,  in  the  event  of  not  sustaining  that  valuation,  should  it  decide 
that  the  goods  have  been  undervalued  by  the  importer  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than 
7i  per  cent,  the  importer  will  pay  the  fees;  if  otherwise,  the  fees  will  be  paid  by 
the  customs.  Should  the  board  decide  that  the  correct  value  of  the  goods  is  20  per 
cent  (or  more)  higher  than  that  upon  which  the  importer  originally  claimed  to  pay 
duty,  the  customs  authorities  may  retain  possession  of  the  ^oods  until  full  duty  nas 
been  paid,  and  may  levy  an  additional  duty  equal  to  four  times  the  duty  sought  to 
be  evaded.  In  all  cases  invoices,  when  available,  must  be  produced  if  required  by 
the  customs. 

The  foregoing  is  taken  from  the  revised  import  tariflF  of  October  31, 
1902,  and  republished  in  1906  by  order  of  the  inspector-general  of  the 
Chinese  imperial  maritime  customs  for  the  use  of  the  customs  in 
applying  the  treaty  tariff. 


JAPAN. 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 
THE    MARKET    FOR    TEXTILES    AND    MACHINERY. 

The  results  of  investigations  made  by  Special  Agent  Clark  in 
Japan  were  given  in  a  number  of  preliminary  reports,  published  in 
the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.  From  those  publications  the 
following  are  reproduced : 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  market  for  American-made  goods  in 
Japan.  It  is  not  a  large  market  at  present,  but  if  the  nearly  $8,000,- 
000  in  cloth  shipped  here  by  England  in  1905  had  come  direct  from 
American  mills  there  would  be  more  spindles  in  America  to-day.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  people  to  cut  down  the  imports 
and  of  the  Japanese  mills  to  control  the  home  market,  there  was 
more  cloth  imported  the  first  half  of  1906  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1905,  when  there  was  a  boom  in  the  demand,  caused  by  the  war. 
Japan  is  forging  ahead  along  textile  lines,  but  is  not  building  mills 
fast  enouffh  to  control  the  coarse-goods  market  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea  and  also  the  demand  for  finer  goods  at  home.  Undoubtedly 
in  time,  probably  verv  shortly,  the  coarse  and  medium  grades  made 
by  Japanese  mills  will  drive  out  all  competition. 

They  will  also  manufacture  the  finer  goods,  and  from  my  observa- 
tion of  their  mill  systems  and  workmen  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  in  time  successfully  do  so  and  build  up  a  working  force  of 
highly  trained  foremen,  who  in  time  would  convert  a  larger  portion 
of  the  working  force  into  skilled  operatives.  In  the  meantime  every 
new  factory  established  in  Japan  means  a  larger  market  for  foreim 
goods,  for  with  the  increase  m  wealth  caused  bv  manufactures  the 
needs  of  the  people  will  increase,  and  especially  for  foreign  luxuries, 
fine  cloth,  etc.,  which  they  can  not  now  make  themselves. 

MARKET  NEGLECTED  HY  AMERICANS. 

The  Japanese  market  for  cotton  piece  goods  has  not  been  cultivated 
by  our  cotton-mill  manufacturers  nor  by  our  commission  merchants. 
On  most  lines  no  effort  has  been  made.  A  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  American  importing  houses  told  me  he  had  not  seen  an 
American  cloth  salesman  for  three  years,  but  he  could  hardly  attend 
to  his  business  Ixicause  of  the  swarm  of  English  salesmen  continually 
wanting  to  show  him  new  samples  and  quote  him  latest  prices.  The 
indifference  of  the  American  manufacturer  along  this  line,  which  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  his  keen  competition  on  most  other  lines  in 
Japan,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  impression  that  this  is  a  small 
market  for  cotton  piece  goods  and  what  field  there  is  for  cloth  is 
being  rapidly  taken  possession  of  by  the  native  mills.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  a  cheap  market,  but  on  certain  lines  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  goods  on  which  American  mills  can  compete  and  on  which, 
also,  it  will  be  a  good  many  years  at  least  before  the  native  mills  can 
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get  a  monopoly.     Note  the  market  held  by  England  in  1905,  as  shown 
m  the  following  table  of  cotton  goods  imported  in  that  year : 


Bookbinders*  cloth 

Drills 

Duck 

Flannels 

Prints 

Satins  and  Italians 

Velvets 

Cotton  and  woolen  plush 

Sheeting 

Shirting,  gray 

Shirting,  white 

Shirting,  twilled 

Turkey  red  cambrics 

Umbrella  cloths 

Victoria  lawns 

All  other  cotton  tissues. . . 

Total 


United 
Kingdom. 


192, 
321, 

11. 

10, 

648, 

999. 

390. 

4, 

8, 

8, 124, 

826, 

49, 

87, 
895, 
214, 
404, 


719 


7,590,787 


United 
States. 


112,635 

181.880 

836,194 

290 


8 


1,736 
1,171 


4,487 


129 
81,192 


1,119,166 


Germany. 


928,810 

134 

1,500 

143,518 

16,479 


37,224 
8,017 


2,247 
2,-252 


834 


35,049 


271,064 


others. 


133.108 

8,413 

4.593 

86,127 

31,370 

20 

4,597 

498 

343 

40 

16,976 

40 

5,439 


49,046 


235,610 


Total. 


8161,754 

506,146 

854,106 

240,766 

696,488 

999,962 

432.044 

15. 148 

10, 191 

3,126,560 

849,913 

49,548 

93.301 

396, 167 

214.482 

570,006 


9,216,677 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  cloth  imported  in  1905,  82.4  per  cent  was 
from  England  and  only  12.1  per  cent  from  America. 


TENDENCY   OF   THE   MARKET. 


The  tendency  of  the  market  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table, 
showing  value  of  the  main  cotton  cloths  imported  in  the  calendar 
years  named  and  the  first  six  months  of  1906 : 


• 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

First  half 
of  1906. 

Drills 

$46,862 
65,663 
840,284 
842.248 
226,766 
1,496,826 
287.872 
548,033 

$48,345 
88,273 

1,301,016 
844,268 
615,538 

2,536,826 
595.888 
413,661 

$54,322 
87,149 
987,688 
670,429 
379,854 
1,802,988 
324.246 
280,444 

$610,851 
502.985 
266,047 
328,278 
146,788 
1,167,861 
818.781 
293.673 

$506,146 
864,106 
696,488 
999.962 
482,044 
8,126,563 
849,913 
896,167 

$40,238 

Duck 

39.185 

Prints 

403,598 

Satins  and  Italians , , . . 

443, 071 

Velvets 

116, 621 

Gray  shirtinirs 

1,746,996 
888,488 

White  shirtings 

Umbrella  dotos 

508,466 

It  is  seen  that  the  abnormal  import  of  duck  during  1905,  caused  by 
the  war  demand  for  it,  has  dwindled  to  small  proportions.  The  mar- 
ket for  drills  is  also  rapidly  shrinking  and  is  now  unimportant.  On 
these  two  lines  there  is  no  prospect  of  much  revival  or  business,  as 
they  are  being  made  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the  native  mills. 

The  biggest  item  in  the  cloth  imports  has  always  been  gray  shirt- 
ing. What  is  classed  as  gray  shirting  includes  both  ^ay  printers 
and  the  ordinary  gray  shirting.  The  gray  shirtings  imported,  as 
well  as  several  other  classes,  such  as  cambrics,  etc.,  are  mostly  18 
square,  44  inches  wide,  46  yards  long,  and  weigh  12  pounds,  being 
about  3.85  yards  to  the  pound.  The  price  ranges  from  12s.  to  16s. 
per  piece,  say  6J  to  8^  cents  a  yard.  The  gray  printers  are  put  up 
m  120-yard  lengths  and  are  about  30J  inches  wide.  They  were  for- 
merly about  31  inches,  but  are  now  usually  made  30J,  and  the  reduction 
in  width  of  half  an  inch  allows  a  reduction  of  about  3d.  a  piece,  which 
is  done  to  meet  the  Japanese  demand  for  cheaper  goods.  These  gray 
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printers  are  bleached  in  Japan  and  printed  in  Osaka,  Kyoto,  or 
Tokyo.  The  most  salable  weight  is  about  15^  pounds  (7.75  yards  to 
the  pound),  which  come  full  weight  and  are  usually  retailed  as  15| 
pounds.  The  c.  i.  f.  price  is  about  18s.  lOd.  per  piece  (3J  cents  a 
yard).  The  weight  ranges  from  14  to  16  pounds,  but  the  14  pound 
IS  too  high  for  this  market  and  the  16  pound  too  good,  so  15J  pounds 
is  usual  weight.  On  gray  and  scoured  cambrics  there  is  a  fairly  good 
business.  The  latter  are  made  from  Egyptian  cotton,  sell  for  about 
12s.  to  16s.,  and  are  used  instead  of  the  Japanese  silk  as  lining  for 
kimonos,  also  for  quilts,  etc. 

INCREASED   DEMAND   FOR    SHIRTINGS   AND   PRINTS. 

The  close  of  the  war  has  caused  an  increased  demand  for  shirtings. 
The  import  of  $3,126,563  in  1905  was  the  record  on  this  cloth,  but 
for  the  first  half  of  1906  there  was  imported  $1,746,997,  and  for  the 
one  month  of  July  alone  $622,143. 

On  white  shirtmgs  the  demand  continues  good.  This  cloth  is  al- 
ways 36  inches  wide  and  50  yards  long.  It  was  formerly  40  yards 
to  the  piece,  but  is  now  usually  made  50  yards.  The  extra  length  is 
not  only  some  saving  at  the  loom  in  weaving  longer  cuts,  but  as  the 
same  number  of  pieces  of  the  new  len^h  as  of  the  old  (i.  e.,  forty) 
are  packed  in  a  case  it  saves  something  in  cost  of  packing  and  freight, 
and  so  permits  of  a  trifle  closer  price.  The  17  square  (17-17  ends 
per  quarter  inch)  sells  for  about  12s.  9d.  (about  6.  2  cents  a  yard). 
Other  usual  constructions  sold  here  are  18  square,  19.20  square,  and 
20  square  per  quarter  inch. 

At  present  there  is  a  big  demand  for  print  cloth  of  all  kinds.  The 
demand  that  arose  with  the  war  has  mcreased,  and  there  ^ill  be 
more  print  cloth  imported  this  year  than  in  1905.  The  native  mills 
will  break  into  this  later,  but  at  present  there  is  a  larger  demand 
than  they  can  supply.  In  the  month  of  July  alone  there  was  im- 
ported $176,092  worth.  Of  the  regular  pnnts  imported  the  demand 
IS  for  a  80-inch,  24-yard,  about  16  or  17  square.  The  17  square  32s 
and  40s  yarn  is  now  about  8s.  3  d.,  which  is  about  S\  cents  a  yard. 

SATINS,  ITALIANS,  AND  UMBRELLA   CIX)TH. 

On  cotton  satins  and  Italians  30  to  32  inches,  40  to  45  yards  lon^, 
19-22,  the  demand  is  very  good.  The  price  ranges  according  to  qual- 
ity, from  7  to  16  cents.  There  is  a  very  good  demand  also  for 
Venetians,  same  construction  about  20  cents  per  yard.  The  greatest 
proportionate  demand  during  the  first  halt  of  1906  has  been  for 
cotton  umbrella  cloths.  In  1899  not  a  yard  of  this  cloth  was  im- 
ported. In  1905  there  was  imported  $396,167  worth,  and  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1906  the  value  reached  $503,459.  These  cloths  are  40, 
42,  44,  46,  and  48  inches  wide  and  40  to  45  yards  long,  19-22  per 
quarter  inch.  They  are  made  of  Egyptian  cotton  exclusively,  about 
numbers  60  and  70.  Some  are  plain  finished,  some  Schreiner,  some 
mercerized,  etc.  In  making  the  Schreiner  finish  a  fine-lined  cold 
roller  is  used  that  gives  a  peculiar  finish.  The  plain  finish,  44  inches 
45  yards,  sells  for  about  14  cents  a  yard ;  the  Schreiner  finish  about 
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three-fourths  cent  more.  The  printers,  shirtings,  satins,  and  um- 
brella cloths  above  described  are  the  largest  and  most  promising 
fields,  though  there  are  a  few  others. 

Bookbinders'  cloths  ^re  sold  in  widths  38J  to  40  inches  and  35  to 
40  yards  long.  Cotton  flannels  are  30  inches  inside  selvage,  40  to  45 
yards  long,  and  sell  for  10  to  12  cents  per  yard.  Immense  quantities 
of  flannel  are  now  being  turned  out  by  native  mills. 

VELVETS,  PLUSHES,  SATINS,  ETC. 

Cotton  velvets  are  about  22  inches  wide.  Some  of  the  higher 
grades  are  made  up  to  27  inches.  They  run  38  to  40  yards  long  and 
about  12  to  16  cents  per  yard.  They  come  in  solid  blacks,  also  in 
blue,  red,  violet,  and  maroon.  Cotton  and  silk  plush  is  not  made 
over  24  inches  for  furniture  plush,  40-vard  length,  and  are  about  IG 
to  18  cents  a  yard.  Dress  plush  is  made  an  inch  or  two  wider.  Vic- 
toria lawns  have  a  fair  sale  and  come  in  12-yard  lengths  40  inches 
wide  and  in  construction  10-12  up  to  22-22  per  quarter  inch.  The 
16-15  sells  for  about  2s.  3d.  per  12  yards.  The  best  market  demand 
is  undoubtedly  for  shirting,  printers,  satins,  Venetians,  and  umbrella 
cloth.  Probably  one-third  of  the  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States 
are  on  printers,  and  if  the  mills  will  cater  to  the  demand  they  could 
secure  the  business,  not  only  on  printers,  but  on  gray  shirting  and 
satins  and  possibly  others. 

There  is  at  present  not  much  demand  in  Japan  fof  fancy  cottons, 
leno  work,  fine  dress  goods,  etc.,  but  there  is  some  business  done  at 
a  profit  along  these  lines.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  imported 
dyed  goods,  the  prints  being  more  in  use  on  account  of  their 
cheapness. 

Like  all  oriental  nations  the  Japanese  prefer  loose,  flowing  cloth- 
ing, but  do  not  as  a  nation  incline  to  the  contrast  of  colors  usually 
considered  typical  of  tropical  climate  people.  The  Japanese  dress 
very  quietly,  even  more  so  than  Americans.  The  babies  are  decked 
out  in  very  gay  colors,  contrasts  of  purple,  yellow,  red,  etc.  The  chil- 
dren wear  mostly  big  patterns  of  "  kasuri."  This  is  the  name  given  the 
large  patterns  of  squares,  blocks,  lines,  etc.,  and  are  mostly  white  pat- 
terns on  a  blue  ground.  Blue  is  a  favorite  color,  probably  more  so 
than  any  other  smgle  color,  varying  from  indigo  to  very  dark  blue. 
The  older  they  get  the  more  soberly  the  people  dress,  and  the  men 
wear  no  loud  colors.  Black  may  be  said  to  be  the  national  color  in 
cloth,  and  the  clothing  mostly  used  is  very  narrow-striped  grav  and 
black.  The  younger  girls  affect  gay  colors,  and  on  holidays  that  is 
true  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  but  ordinarilj  the  "  daimio- 
jima "  is  the  national  costume.  The  name  "  daimio-jima,"  which 
means  "  daimio  stripes,"  is  said  to  have  been  derived  irom  the  fact 
that  ancientlv  it  was  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  daimios.  Next  to  the 
stripes,  small  white  dots  on  a  blue  ground  seem  in  most  common  use. 

WOOLENS,  SILKS,  AND  COTTONS  FOR  KIMONOS. 

The  higher  and  more  wealthy  classes  still  use  silk  for  clothing;  in 
fact,  its  use  seems  to  be  extending  instead  of  decreasing,  probably  due 
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to  the  increase  of  wealth  per  capita.  There  is  also  a  lot  of  imitation 
silk,  silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  used  especially  for  kimonos  in  daimio- 
jima. 

Woolen  goods  are  being  used  in  increasing  proportion  for  clothing, 
especially  underclothing,  and  this  is  a  promising  field  for  our  manu- 
factures. There  was  recently  imposed  on  this  a  consumption  tax  of 
15  per  cent,  but  this  will  hardly  curtail  its  use,  especially  as  a  con- 
sumption tax  (10  per  cent)  was  also  imposed  on  cotton  goods. 

The  majority  of  the  people  dress  in  kimonos  made  of  print  cloth, 
and  use  mostly  the  narrow  13  to  15  inch  widths  (supposedly  1  shaku 
wide)  of  print  cloth  made  in  the  native  mills.  These  print  cloths  are 
put  up  in  neat  packages,  about  25  to  33  shaku  long  (30  to  40  feet), 
tacked  twice  at  each  end,  with  attractive  labels,  and  with  a  bunch  oi 
silk  floss  to  match  pinned  to  the  front.  They  are  in  pasteboard  cases 
in  most  instances.  Some  are  sold  wound  up  in  a  roll  of  same  length. 
For  the  better  grades  there  is  also  used  a  large  quantity  of  the  30- 
inch  imported  print  cloth,  most  of  which  is  printed  in  Japan* 

HINTS    FOR   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

The  average  Japanese  buyer,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  is  not 
very  farsighted.  He  buys  goods  on  their  appearance  and  feel,  and 
not  for  their  durability  or  wearing  qualities.  They  go  to  English 
or  German  importing  houses  at  Yokohama  or  Kobe,  look  at  samples, 
and  then  order  so  many  cases  to  be  the  same  in  apjjearance  but  to  be 
cheaper.  The  latter  condition  can  only  be  obtained  by  lowering  the 
quality,  and  this  process  is  going  on  all  the  time.  This  is  where  some 
American  firms  have  lost.  They  either  introduce  the  very  best  qual- 
ities, whose  prices  are  too  high  to  meet  the  competition  oi  others,  or, 
noticing  the  general  tendency  of  the  Japanese  to  buy  close,  introduce 
low-grade  goods,  whose  appearance  is  such  that  they  do  not  attract 
the  buyer.  The  common  saying  here  is  that  the  American  fine  qual- 
ities are  too  high  in  price  and  the  cheap  goods  too  poor.  The  English 
and  Germans  have  the  production  of  attractive  cheap  goods  down  to 
a  science. 

Running  cheap  goods  through  hot  calendar  rolls,  singing  olBf  all 
filling  threads,  puttin||  up  in  neat  bolts  tacked  nicely,  attaching  at- 
tractive labels,  and  baling  carefully  are  items  that  do  not  cost  any- 
thing like  it  does  to  throw  the  goods  out  of  the  factory  as  fast  as 
made  without  a  thought  for  their  attractiveness  to  the  buyer.  The 
rough-finish,  crumpled-looking  goods  may  l>e  made  from  better  cotton 
and  more  durable  and  lasting,  but  as  compared  with  a  smooth-fin- 
ished, attractive-looking  piece  of  goods  of  really  poorer  wearing 
quality  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  buyer.  More  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  finish  and  method  of  putting  up  our  goods,  especially  in 
detail. 

In  regard  to  trade-marks  or  designs,  simple  pictof  ial  marks,  such  as 
dragon,  butterfly,  lotus,  or  something  of  the  kind,  is  better  than  sim- 
ple lettering,  especially  long  words.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
often  translated  into  Japanese,  and  long  words  arc  apt  to  be  abbrevi- 
ated. Pictorial  representation  will  also  catch  the  eye  and  be  easily 
remembered.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  religious  emblems,  but 
the  sixteen-petaled  Imperial  Chrysanthemum  must  not  be  used. 
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TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 
KIND  OF   LOOMS   NEEDED PREJUDICE   AGAINST   AMERICAN   MAKES. 

In  the  following  report  Mr.  Clark  says  that  there  is  an  excellent 
opening  in  Japan  for  the  sale  of  power  looms  and  describes  the  kind 
of  looms  best  adapted  to  the  mills  of  that  country.  British  manu- 
facturers of  cotton-mill  machinery  dominate  in  that  field  as  in  the 
supply  of  cotton  goods,  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  domination 
are  furnished : 

At  present  Japan  is  a  better  field  for  the  sale  of  machinery  needed 
to  mate  finished  products  than  for  the  manufactured  products  them- 
selves. In  no  line  of  business  is  this  truer  than  in  cotton  manufactur- 
ing. Japan  is  straining  every  nerve  to  change  from  a  consuming  to  a 
producing  nation,  and  a  great  amount  of  money  will  be  put  into  tex- 
tile machinery  in  the  next  few  years.  The  tendency  of  all  the  mills 
is  to  add  looms  and  make  cloth  for  the  export  trade.  The  great  mar- 
ket for  cloth  of  the  kind  that  can  readily  be  made  by  Japan  in  Man- 
churia and  Korea  has  stimulated  the  weave  mills,  while  the  yarn  busi- 
ness has  to  stand  severe  competition  in  China  with  Indian  yarn,  and 
at  present  the  yarn  market  is  dull.  Many  Japanese  yarn  mills  are 
considering  the  question  of  changing  to  weave  mills,  and  several  have 
recently  done  so. 

There  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  our  textile-machine  manufacturers 
to  gain  a  foothold  m  Japan.  The  textile-machinery  market  is  domi- 
nated by  the  English  to  an  even  larger  degree  than  the  textile  market. 
Reports  from  England  are  that  textile-machinery  manufacturers  are 
overwhelmed  with  orders  and  can  not  give  quick  delivery.  Spinning 
machinery  is  being  turned  out  at  Oldham  and  elsewhere  in  vast  quan- 
tities, and  shops  are  running  overtime.  The  loom  makers  in  Black- 
burn and  Burnley  are  turning  out  more  looms  per  month  than  ever 
before  and  are  much  behind  with  orders.  Makers  of  reels,  slashers, 
engines,  and  boilers,  etc.,  are  running  behind  on  delivery.  Much  of 
this  unprecedented  activity  in  textile-machinery  factories  in  England 
is  produced  by  the  foreign  demand,  of  which  a  good  portion,  like  that 
from  Japan,  rightfully  belongs,  on  account  of  proximity,  to  the 
United  States. 

The  first  mill  in  Japan  that  was  a  success  had  English  machinery, 
and  the  other  mills  followed.  Machinery  from  Oldham,  Blackburn, 
Burnley,  etc.,  is  found  in  all  the  Japanese  mills,  but  very  little  Ameri- 
can. There  is  some  prejudice  against  American  textile  machinery  as 
being  too  high  high  in  price  and  too  light  in  construction.  Notwith- 
standing his  dexterity  in  certain  lines  of  manufacture,  the  average 
Japanese  is  a  very  rough  workman,  and  the  managers  therefore  prefer 
heavy  machinery  from  England  instead  of  the  really  better-designed 
American,  overlooking  the  fact  that  an  eyebeam  properly  constructed 
is  fully  as  strong  as  a  solid  bar,  and  that  in  such  instances  extra 
metal  is  useless. 

ENGLISH    MACHINERY    PREDOMINATES. 

That  the  English  control  the  market  for  textile  machinery  is  due 
entirely  to  the  indifference  of  o\ir  manufacturers.     The  English,  be- 
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sides  having  their  agencies,  send  experts  out  continually,  and  do 
everything  possible  to  facilitate  buying,  our  manufacturers  paying 
little  attention  to  the  market  and  even  not  giving  quotations  when 
desired.  A  local  American  firm  that  handles  machinery,  a  little 
while  back,  noting  the  amount  of  monev  going  to  England  for  tex- 
tile machinery,  wished  to  see  if  some  ol  it  could  not  be  diverted  to 
America.  They  accordingly  wrote  to  one  of  the  largest  companies 
manufacturing  looms  in  the  United  States  of  the  big  market,  and 
asked  for  quotations  to  see  if  we  could  not  profitably  compete.  The 
answer  came  back  in  due  time  that  the  firm  appreciated  his  inquiry, 
but  did  not  care  to  make  any  quotations  unless  they  knew  the  name 
of  the  particular  mill  the  machinery  would  be  ordered  for.  Contrast 
this  with  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  circumstances  had 
been  reversed  and  application  had  been  made  to  England. 

The  textile-machinery  imports  are  increasing  rapidly,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table : 


1903. 


I 

Cotton-printing  mach i nory i  81 9, 629 

Cotton-spinning  machinery '  267,501 

Cotton-wra ving  machinery !  39, 670 

I 

Total I  326, 800 

I 


1905. 


817.980  ;    $11,187 

316,^12       614,117 

77.4J8  I    193, 2«2 


412,340       818,586 


First  six 
months 
of  1906. 


$19,403 

656,177 

66.829 


642,409 


Of  the  $818,580  worth  for  1905,  there  was  shipped  from  the  United 
States  only  $14,G13  of  cotton-spinning  and  $22,512  of  cotton-weaving 
machinery. 

There  are  several  new  factories  being  projected,  and  established 
mills  are  enlarging,  and  there  will  probably  be  nearly  100,000 
spindles  installed  during  1907. 

There  is  a  prejudice  among  Japanese  mill  managers  against  Ameri- 
can textile  machinery.  They  assert  that  it  is  higher  in  price,  lighter 
in  construction,  and  takes  more  repairs.  The  mills  were  equipped 
with  English  machinery  and  Avere  at  first  operated  by  Englishmen, 
and  the  Japanese  naturally  cling  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed, 
but  if  our  manufacturers  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  get  a  foot- 
hold in  the  market  and  to  prove  the  labor-saving  qualities  of  the 
American  textile  machinery  this  prejudice  can  l)e  removed. 


RESULT   OF   THE    KANEGAFUCIII    LOOM    TEST. 

For  the  last  year  the  Kanegafuchi  Spinning  Company,  which  is 
the  largest  in  Japan  and  operates  218,080  spindles,  has  been  conduct- 
ing at  its  head  mill  in  Kobe  an  experiment  to  determine  the  best 
loom.  They  installed  100  looms,  of  which  10  were  plain  looms  from 
Draper  Company,  Ilonedale,  Mass.;  'M)  plain  looms  from  Piatt 
Brothers  (Limited),  Dldham.  P^ngland;  12  Piatt  looms  with  warp 
stop  motions;  W  plain  Icwmis  from  the  Toyoda  Shokwai  Company  at 
Xagoya,  Japan;  and  18  Toyoda  looms  with  warp  stop  motions.  The 
trial  resulted  in  favor  of  the  English  loon^.s  without  stop  motions  and 
looms  hav(»  l>e<»n  ordered  from  England  to  replace  the  Japanese  looms. 
The  100  looms  have  been  running  on  44  by  44,  36  inches,  3J-yard 
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shirting,  making  cuts  40  yards  long,  weighing  13  pounds.  The  yarn 
was  a  mixture  of  Indian,  Chinese,  and  American.  In  blending  three 
cottons  of  differing  length  of  staple,  different  color,  different  texture 
and  feel,  and  different  spinning  qualities,  great  skill  is  shown  by  the 
Japanese,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  resulting  yarn  to  be  as  strong  as 
yarn  made  from  pure  AmericaR  cotton;  and  if  too  much  twist  is  put 
m  it  kinks  too  badly.  For  this  reason  warp  stop  motions  cause  too 
much  stoppage  of  the  loom  for  coarse  plain  cloth,  and  are  very  much 
opposed  by  the  operatives. 

The  American  looms  were  given  a  black  eye  at  the  start  by  coming 
out  in  a  broken-up  condition  due  to  bad  packing  and  to  rough  han- 
dling, while  the  English  looms  arrived  ready  for  work.  While  ad- 
mitting that  the  American  loom  with  American  operatives  is  all 
right,  the  main  argument  made  by  the  Japanese  against  its  use  is 
that  it  is  badly  designed  for  this  market  and  that,  as  compared  with 
the  heavier  Enajlish  make,  the  breakage  is  excessive.  This  is  due  to 
the  rough  handfling  that  is  given  the  looms  by  Japanese  operatives 
and  loom  fixers.  The  Japanese  loom  is  inferior  in  weaving  qualities 
and  could  not  stand  the  usage. 

Owing  to  the  many  mills  now  changing  or  proposing  to  install 
looms,  the  KanegafucThi  will  probably  remain  on  yarn,  though  there 
is  talk  of  its  building  a  shirting  factory  to  replace  English  shirting. 
It  is  the  largest  mill  m  Japan,  however,  so  the  results  of  the  tests  are 
important  for  their  effect  on  other  mills.  The  present  price  of  Amer- 
ican plain  looms  is  about  185  ven  c.i.f.  and  English  170  yen. 

LOOMS   AT   THE    GONIKAI    EXHIBITION. 

An  exhibition  was  being  held  at  Tokyo  showing  the  manufactured 
products  of  Japan  and  the  methods  of  manufacture.  It  opened  Sep- 
tember 1  and  ran  three  months.  The  exhibition  showed  great  diver- 
sification of  manufactures.  The  leading  lines  shown  were  textiles, 
silk  varn  and  silk  cloth,  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  piece  goods,  blankets 
of  all  kinds,  both  cotton  and  woolen,  and  hand  and  machine  made 
matting.  There  was  also  a  great  exhibit  of  rugs  made  with  cotton 
warp  and  rice-straw  filling.  Also  many  cotton  carpets.  The  great 
majority  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  were  prints  put  up  in  bolts  about 
1  shaku  wide  and  about  33  shaku  long.  A  cloth  measure  shaku  is 
14.91  inches.  The  goods  were  for  sale  as  well  as  for  exhibition,  and 
were  similar  to  those  sold  in  the  stores.  Each  bolt  was  put  up  in  an 
attractive  manner,  and  a  great  majority  had  silk  thread  attached  for 
use  in  making  up  the  garments.  A  good  many  pieces  are  sold  rolled 
instead  of  folded. 

One  cotton  mill  in  central  Japan  operates  100  looms  on  1  shaku 
print  cloth,  but  the  majority  or  the  immense  quantity  of  narrow 
prints  made  and  used  so  extensively  for  kimonos  are  made  on  hand 
looms.  The  price  is  from  yen  1.80  to  2.80  per  bolt,  or  4^  to  7  cents 
per  yard.  In  addition  to  the  narrow  cotton  prints,  which  were  the 
main  exhibit  of  cotton  piece  goods,  there  were  also  interesting  exhibits 
of  the  goods  made  in  the  mills  in  Japan,  comprising  mostly  gray 
sheetings,  drills,  T  cloth,  cotton  crape,  and  cotton  flannel,  also  some 
duck  and  shirtings  and  twills. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  at  the  exhibition  was  the  three 
new  Japanese-invented  looms,  and,  as  showing  what  Japan  is  doing 
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in  invention,  they  are  important.  They  are  inferior  to  the  British 
and  much  inferior  to  the  American  looms,  but  are  ingenious,  and 
illustrate  the  growing  determination  of  the  Japanese  to  strike  out 
along  new  lines  and  to  manufacture  their  own  textile  machinery  as 
well  as  their  own  textiles.  What  first  strikes  one  is  the  amount  of 
wood  used.  The  frames  of  all  threoi^are  of  wood,  and  wood  is  used 
wherever  practicable,  such  as  loom  beam  heads,  whip  rolls,  levers, 
shuttle  boxes,  etc.  The  largest  loom  is  labeled  "  The  one  tsuda  sys- 
tem habutai  power  loom."  It  is  used  for  weaving  the  transparent 
silk  habutai  about  36  inches  in  width.  Except  for  tne  wood  used  and 
modifications  in  details  this  loom  is  not  important. 

LOOM  WITH  NOTABLE  FEATURES. 

The  next  loom  is  for  weaving  silk  or  cotton  cloth  about  24  inches 
wide  and  is  notable  for  its  method  of  harness  raising,  its  stop  mo- 
tion, and  also  for  being  self-contained;  that  is,  no  driving  belts, 
pulleys,  gears,  or  levers  being  outside  the  framework.  The  driven 
pulley  is  under  the  loom  at  the  middle  of  the  cam  shaft  and  is  belted 
from  below,  and  Ixilt  shifted  by  foot  lever  at  front  of  the  loom. 
There  are  no  cams,  treadles,  or  strapping  used  to  operate  the  harness. 
The  two  harnesses  used  have  wooden  ends  and  slide  in  grooves  in  the 
framework.  To  the  center  of  each  heddle  frame  end  is  fastened  a 
curved  iron  rod,  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  short  set- 
screwed  crank  arm  on  the  cam  shaft.  As  the  cam  shaft  revolves,  this 
crank  arm  through  this  rod  imparts  a  reciprocal  up  and  down  mo- 
tion to  the  harness,  and  by  means  of  the  set-screwed  crank  arm  their 
motion  relative  to  each  other  and  to  the  lay  can  \ye  adjusted.  The 
width  of  shod  can  be  regulated  by  changing  length  of  rod  where  it 
joins  the  crank  arm.  The  picking  motion  is  also  peculiar.  While 
the  picker  stick  is  throAvn  with  cams,  levers,  and  lug  straps  in  the 
usual  way,  the  picker  stick  proper  is  under  the  loom  and  half  the 
usual  length.  It  is  of  wood,  but  at  the  top  there  is  hinged  by  means 
of  a  screw  an  iron  rod  that  runs  out  horizontally  and  curves  up  into 
the  shuttle  box,  and  the  end  of  this  rod  carries  the  picker  firmly 
attached.  With  this  arrangement,  owing  to  the  hinge  construction, 
the  pickcT  moves  in  a  straight  line,  and  th(»re  is  no  need  of  any  paral- 
lel izat  ion  of  the  picker  stick  motion.  This  loom  also  had  an  in- 
genious warp  stop  motion  attachment  operating  through  the  heddles. 

ANOTHER    NOVELTY. 

The  third  loom  is  used  for  weaving  the  narrow  print  cloth  that  is 
usually  made  alwut  1*^  inches  wide.  It  shows  more  points  of  dis- 
similarity from  the  usmil  styles,  especially  American  makes  of  looms, 
and  so  is  of  more  interest  than  the  others.  No  lug  straps  are  used, 
but  th(»  pf)wer  is  applied  to  the  picker  stick  by  means  of  a  lever  strik- 
ing? a  casting  on  foot  of  picker  stick.  The  foot  of  the  picker  stick  is 
bolted  into  a  casting  that  is  pivoted  on  a  horizontal  bolt  from  another 
casting  on  the  end  of  the  sword  nx'k  shaft.  A  wooden  lever  is  piv- 
oted at  the  back  of  the  loom  on  the  side,  and  its  front  end  rests  on  the 
projecting  casting  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  picker  stick.  An  iron 
piece  with  j)rojection  is  bolted  to  the  middle  of  this  lever.  The  end 
of  cam  shait  proje(;ts  beyond  the  loom  and  carries  a  free  roller  on  the 
crank  pin  of  a  short  crank  arm  set-screwed  on  the  end  of  the  cam 
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shaft.  As  the  cam  shaft  revolves,  the  roller  is  carried  around  and 
strikes  the  casting  on  the  lever,  which  is  forced  down  and  strikes  the 
projection  on  the  pivoted  casting  carrying  the  picker  stick,  thus 
causing  loom  to  picker.  The  picker  stick  is  brought  back  into  posi- 
tion by  a  spring  arrangement.  Of  course  no  parallelization  oi  the 
picker  stick  is  possible.  The  picker  is  loose  on  the  end  of  the  picker 
stick  and  kept  m  position  by  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  wooden  shuttle 
boxes.  This  picking  motion  is  patterned  after  a  common  English 
make,  but  is  modified.  The  shuttle  boxes  being  made  of  wood  there 
is  no  binder  used  to  check  the  shuttle  and  prevent  rebounding.  The 
checking  is  accomplished  by  two  loops  of  leather,  one  inside  the  other 
fastened  with  thumbscrew  to  projection  under  end  of  the  lay. 

The  last  two  looms  are  made  by  the  Toyoda  Shokai  Company  at 
Nagoya.  The  company  makes  in  all  four  styles  of  looms,  viz:  (1) 
The  wide  loom  for  30  to  36  inch  cloth  with  iron  frame.  This  loom 
has  not  been  a  success — 50  tried  at  the  Kanegafuchi  mills  are  to  be 
replaced  with  English  looms;  (2)  the  narrow  loom  with  iron  frame; 
(3)  the  narrow  loom  with  wood  frame;  and  (4)  the  narrow  loom 
with  wood  frame  and  automatic  stop  motion.  The  No.  3  is  the  most 
popular.  It  is  stated  that  this  factory  has  sold  between  two  and 
three  thousand  of  that  loom,  and  are  now  making  300  a  month. 
There  are  230  of  these  narrow  looms  used  in  a  branch  of  the  Miye 
mill  at  Nagoya,  but  the  majority  of  them  go  to  small  hand  and 

f)ower  loom  establishments  scattered  throughout  the  Empire.  A 
arge  number  of  these  small  establishments  are  operated  by  various 
kinds  of  power — steam,  water,  oil,  etc. — the  majority,  however,  prob- 
ably being  run  by  gas  engines.  The  price  of  this  narrow  loom  with 
wood  frame  is  only  yen  95=$47.o0,  so  it  is  the  cheapest  loom  of  any 
efficiency  that  can  be  obtained  for  this  purpose. 

UNITED    STATES   BEHIND    IN    TEXTILE    MACHINERY. 

On  most  lines  of  machinery — railway,  electrical,  etc. — there  are 
many  American  experts  in  Japan  and  the  orders  secured  are  evidence 
of  their  value.  On  textile  machinery,  however,  this  is  not  true,  and 
practically  but  one  American  firm  has  secured  any  orders  on  this  line 
at  all  and  their  agency  is  with  a  Japanese  house,  which  sells  ten 
English  to  one  American  machine.  The  Japanese,  on  an  average,  is 
a  rough  workman  and  the  demand  is  for  heavy  textile  machinery 
built  after  the  English  style,  and  Americans  introducing  textile  ma- 
chinery here  should  ship  their  heaviest  pattern  frames,  and  if  nec- 
essary should  change  their  patterns  and  put  in  more  cast  iron.  That 
the  American  machinery  is  better  designed  and  has  sufficient  rigid- 
ity has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Local  demands  must  be 
catered  to. 

American  textile  machinery  to-day  can  turn  (^ut  more  per  spindle 
and  per  loom,  with  less  labor,  than  anv  other  in  the  world,  and 
though  the  Japanese  are  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  British 
the  Americans  can  surely  secure  their  share  if  they  will  go  after  it 
in  the  right  way  and,  if  necessary,  modify  the  machines  as  to  weight, 
etc.,  to  meet  the  demand.  Now  that  mule  spinning,  flyers  for  roving 
frames,  and  card  clothing  are  successfully  produced  in  America,  and 
ring  spinning  and  looms  riave  there  reached  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection, there  is  no  reason  why  the  American  textile  machinery  man- 
ufacturer should  not  only  control  his  home  market  but  also  reach  owl 
B  D— 60-1— Vol  11 7 
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after  that  of  Japan  and  the  adjacent  markets  and  secure  the  profit 
accruing  from  the  immense  amount  of  money  that  will  ultimately  be 
spent  by  Japan  and  China  along  these  lines.  At  present  Japan 
imports  all  her  textile  machinery  and  the  prospect  is  that  she  will 
have  to  do  this  permanentljr.  Coal  is  abundant,  though  the  price  is 
rising,  so  that  steam  power  is  not  cheap.  In  iron,  however,  Japan  is 
not  well  supplied,  and  the  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are  not  adjacent. 
America,  where  the  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are  side  by  side,  can 
manufacture  machinery,  because  of  this  reason  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  scale  on  which  the  business  is  conducted,  and  land  it  in 
Japan  cheaper  than  the  Japanese  can  ever  make  it  at  home.  There- 
fore, a  market  for  textile  machinery  built  up  in  Japan  will  be  a  per- 
manent and  an  ever-increasing  one  and  now  is  the  time  to  strive  for  it. 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
PRIVATE   ENTERPRISE   GIVEN    GOVERNMENTAL   AID. 

Mr.  Clark  points  out  in  the  following  report  how  the  Japanese 
Government  is  striving  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  all  neces- 
sary manufactures  in  order  that  the  nation  may  be  practically  inde- 
pendent. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  the  last  ten  years  averages 
$23,684,116  a  year.  To  be  able  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  it  is  almost  essential  for  tlie  Japanese  to  economize,  to  buy 
abroad  nothing  they  can  make  at  home,  and  to  increase  their  exports 
of  manufactures  to  a  maximum  so  as  to  change  the  trade  balance 
from  a  deficit  to  one  in  their  favor.  This  is  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  no  pains  are  beinff  spared  to  inaugurate  and  foster 
manufactures,  to  educate  the  people  in  the  new  trades,  and  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  and  sale  of  the  manufactured  products  abroad. 

Practical  methods  of  fostering  the  cotton  industry  have  been  con- 
tinued since  1801,  until  Japan  now  exports  more  manufactures  of 
cotton  than  she  imports.  Inaugurated  by  the  Government,  the  in- 
dustry is  upheld  by  the  Government  to-day,  and  can  hardly  yet  stand 
alone.  Among  aids  by  the  Government  at  present  the  most  important 
is  the  actual  loan  of  money,  which  has  Ix^en  borrowed  abroad  by  the 
Government  at  from  5  to  8  j)er  cent,  and  loaned  to  the  mills  on  long 
terms  at  4^  per  cent.  The  Government  loans  new  dyeing  and  weav- 
ing machinery  to  the  mills,  and  encourages  all  new  mills  and  facili- 
tates the  sale^  of  their  goods  in  China  and  Manchuria.  It  also  en- 
courages fairs  for  the  exhibition  of  goods  and  machinery,  and  makes 
appropriations  for  commercial  and  technical  schools.  (3t  these  there 
are  no  less  than  11  devoted  to  dyeing  alone. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  higher  grade  schools,  other  than 
industrial  schools,  has  considerably  diminished  of  late  years,  but  the 
increase  of  applicants  for  entrance  into  the  commercial  and  industrial 
schools  is  pronounced.  In  1899  some  919  students  out  of  2,789  gradu- 
ates of  middle  schools,  or  32.9  per  cent,  entered  the  higher  schools,  pre- 
paratory to  taking  the  imiversity  course.  Five  years  later,  in  1904, 
only  9.1  [>er  cent  of  the  total  number  of  middle  school  graduates 
entered  the  higher  schools — in  actual  figures,  794  out  of  8,558. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  new  industrial  schools,  both  for 
male  and  female  students,  has  greatly  increased  during  the  same 
period.  The  students  in  these  schools  numbered  24,719  in  1899,  but 
in  1904  had  increased  to  114,150,  leading  all  other  schools  in  the  rate 
of  increase,  which  is  43  per  cent  of  the  total  increase. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 


Cotton  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  Japan, 
and  the  people  are  looking  to  it  more  than  to  any  other  industry  to 
chan^  tneir  adverse  trade  balance  to  a  surplus.  Exports  are  in- 
creasmg,  and  "  made  in  Japan  "  has  become  a  familiar  sign  in  the 
Orient.  The  export  of  267,114  bales  of  yam  during  1905  was  the 
largest  recorded  with  the  exception  of  1903,  when  307,201  bales  Avere 
shipped.  For  the  first  half  or  1906  the  exports  were  124,820  bales. 
Of  that  total  only  3,342  bales  were  above  No.  20s  yarn.  The  great 
majority  of  the  yam  exported  goes  to  Shanghai  for  distribution  in 
China,  where  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  varn  from  India  and 
also  with  the  native  yam  made  in  China,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  increasing  value  of  the  tael  making  exchange  higher,  leads  to  a 
decline  in  the  yarn  exported  to  China  from  Japan.  In  the  last  six 
months  of  1903  Japan  exported  312,300  piculs  (picul=14  pounds)  of 
cotton  yarn  to  China,  as  compared  with  617,243  piculs  exported  to 
that  country  by  India.  But  in  the  last  half  of  1905  Japan  exported  to 
China  only  175,206  piculs  and  172,423  piculs  in  the  first  half  of  1906, 
while  India  exported  509,117  piculs  in  the  corresponding  time  in  1905 
and  496,634  piculs  in  the  first  six  months  of  1906.  So  far  as  the  ex- 
port of  yam  to  China  is  concerned  Japan  has  lost  ground. 

The  exports  of  cloth  are  steadily  increasing.  The  yarn  mills  have 
not  increased  their  export  as  rapidly,  owing  to  the  big  increase  in  the 
home  demand.  The  total  exports  oi  manufactures  of  cotton  for  the 
last  three  years  and  for  six  months  of  1906  is  shown  in  the  table  that 
follows : 


Artides. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


First  half 
1906. 


Wadding 

Yama: 

Under  No.  20 

Over  No.  20 

Blankets 

Handkerotdeff 

Towela,  TnrkiBh  and  honeycomb  or  huckaback 

TI08US8. 

Imitation  nankeen ?^. 

Japanese  toweUng,  plain  weave 

Madeofgaaaedyam 

Crepe: 

under  20  indiee 

Oyer  20  inches 

Drllte 

Flaonels: 

Under  29  tnohes 

Over  29  inchaa 

Sheeting 

ShirtlngBf  gray 

Shirtings,  twiUed 

Tea  doth 

Turkey-red  camhiics 

Others 

Total  oottan  tissues 


$117,798 

14,892,181 

817,126 

202,094 

18,846 

476.681 


9170,832 

13,523,500 

1,110,729 

146,397 

21,920 

687,101 


224,286 
76,752 
40.614 

128.443 
107.284 
107,942 

206,635 

232,104 

120,723 

1,212.227 

93,479 
530,407 

21,506 
335,162 


$315,117 

15,779,512 
843,719 
254,018 
38,038 
804,044 


60,295 
40,773 

120,107 
214,277 
304,771 

230,930 

126,799 

100,487 

1.279,449 

65,397 
343,965 

23,335 
464,440 


1,101,945 
41,296 
111,936 

99,386 
235,509 
141,379 

294,571 
144,774 
322,470 
2,005,340 
140,440 
552,391 
14,896 


3,437,654 


3,871,714 


5,146.014 


111,879 

7,908,773 
294.601 
166,509 
87.738 
644,515 


233.867 
57,765 
60,848 

68,110 
112,530 
179,465 

61,163 
25.020 

243,483 

848,733 
23,183 

162,330 
2,839 

583,145 


2.662,481 
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OCEAN    SHIPPING    FACILITIES. 

The  shipping  that  reaches  Japan  is  sufficient  for  all  requirements 
and  is  more  than  meeting  the  great  increase  in  trade.  Shipbuilding 
and  shipowning  by  Japanese,  which  were  already  making  steady 
progi-ess,  rapidly  advanced  after  the  passing  of  the  navigation- 
encouragement  law  in  1896,  whereby  all  Japanese-owned  vessels  of 
over  1,000  tons  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  were  entitled  to  sub- 
sidies, the  amount  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  distance  run  and 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the  largest 
Japanese  company,  operates  lines  to  India,  Australia,  South  America, 
and  Europe.  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  operates  a  line  of  steamers  to 
America,  Philippines,  and  China.  The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  oper- 
ates lines  to  China  and  Hongkong.  The  Daito  Kisen  Kaisha  steam- 
sers  run  to  Chinese  inland  ports.  There  are  two  lines  to  North 
China,  one  running  via  Korean  ports  to  Newchwang  and  the  other 
to  Tientsin.  These  lines  are  all  subsidized,  and  the  last  two  are  the 
ones  about  which  it  is  persistently  rumored,  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  proof,  that  the  (jovernment  has  arranged  for  them  to  take 
Japanese  cotton  piece  goods  to  Manchuria  at  half  rates. 

In  freight  rates  America  has  the  advantage.  The  rate  per  40  cubic 
feet  or  2,000  pounds  (at  ship's  option)  on  cotton  piece  goods  is  as 
follows:  New  York  via  San  Francisco,  $12.50;  New  York  via  Suez, 
$r).(;S;  Liverpool,  $10.83;  Hamburg,  $10.33.  On  time.  New  York 
fieight  via  San  Francisco  can  reach  nere  in  twenty-five  days,  against 
forty  days  from  Liverpool  and  fifty  days  from  New  York  via  Suez. 
The  usual  time,  however,  is  nearer  forty,  fifty,  and  seventy  days. 
This  gives  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  quite  an  advantage  in 
time  over  their  English  competitors,  and  was  one  reason  why  our 
trade  with  Jai)an  increased  so  during  the  war.  The  freights  vary,  of 
coui-se,  at  different  times.  The  New  York-Suez  route,  for  instance, 
was  only  $5.02  in  June,  and  the  overland  rate  $11.25,  but  both  have 
since  raised  their  rates. 

INADEQUATE    HARBOR   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Kobe  and  Yokohama  have  fine  harbors,  but  neither  has  good  har- 
bor facilities.  The  existing  lack  of  facilities  are  a  serious  drawback 
to  trade.  The  mayor  of  Kolje  recently  estimated  that  owing  to  the 
defective  harbor  accommodations  shippers  and  ships  lost  at  least 
2,451,823  yen  ($1,225,911)  during  1005  alone.  This  state  of  affairs 
not  oulv  causes  loss  to  the  consignees,  but  it  affects  the  price  of  goods 
as  welL  The  loss  of  $1,225,011  is  figured  as  $80(>,01()  due  to  cost  of 
keeping  ships  during  their  enforced  stay  in  the  harbor,  $285,131  for 
lighterage  charges,  $130,714  for  cartage,  and  the  remainder  for  ex- 
penses of  imnecessary  anchorage.  At  Kobe  there  is  only  one  pier  for 
])ublic  use,  and  it  is  only  582  feet  long  by  42  wide.  As  over  2,000 
ships  entered  the  harbor  in  1005,  some  of  them  over  r)25  feet  long,  it 
can  lx»  seen  that  very  few  used  the  pier.  The  present  arrangement  taxes 
the  consignees  in  two  ways — for  lighterage  and  for  cartage.  The 
Pier  Companv  made  average  charges  during  the  four  vears  ending 
the  first  half  of  1906  of  52.27  sen  and  43.88  sen,  respectively,  for  the 
landing  and  loading  of  cargoes  per  ton.  After  the  proposed  harbor 
reconstruction  this  will  be  cut  down  to  28.05  and  19.66,  respectively, 
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for  landing  and  loading,  which  means  the  saving  of  24  sen,  or  12 
cents  a  ton.  On  this  unit  the  present  loss  on  2,409,430  tons  of  1905 
will  give  $285,131  unnecessarily  spent  for  unloading  cargo.  Tiiere 
being  no  rail  connection  between  the  shore  and  the  station,  the  Kobe 
consignees  lose  annually  $130,714  for  cartage.  There  are  other  losses 
accruing  from  delay  besides  the  damage  or  total  loss  of  goods  incurred 
by  the  slow  mode  of  unloading  and  the  lack  of  shelter  accommoda- 
tions. Harbor  works  are  projected  that  will  eventually  cost  $6,250,- 
000.  The  Government  has  stated  its  determination  to  make  this  the 
great  port  for  the  East  and  thus  to  take  the  place  held  by  Shanghai 
and  Hongkong  in  some  respects,  as  neither  of  these  have  harbors  as 
convenient. 

At  Yokohama  the  Governmment  has  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  town  in  the  harbor  improvements  whereby  the  Government  is  to 
spend  $2,740,000  and  the  town  $1,350,000,  a  total  of  $4,090,000.  The 
facilities  for  unloading  at  Yokohama  are  better  than  at  Kobe  in  some 
respects,  as  it  has  two  piers,  but  the  great  majority  of  vessels  have  to 
unload  by  lighters. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES. 

The  changes  as  regards  cotton  and  cotton  goods  in  the  tariff  which 
took  effect  October  1,  1906,  are  appended. 


New  tariff. 


Artide, 


Unit. 


UnblMielusd  shirt  mga  and  elicoiliigii.|  10  h.  yiji . 
Bl«scb«1  nblrtlnera  and  Ahc?«t^?t ...  —  ,ao. . . 

Twilled  ahirtUwa,.. clo... 

Bjned  aiid  nd  miTtinRn. « .^. .  .do  » . , . 

Tdoth.... ,.,.,, - ,-....'., ...do... 

BriUB „. , ,..., rto_. 

Ducjfc.., .', 

1 


.rto.. 


Mnd  Itnlfun^ ilci , 

...ilo. 

...jlti. 


PrinU 

FUjmpU... - 

Velvet .  _ , . 4» . 

Vtoiorla  lawns , .  .1, do . 

Mo#quitwrH»ttloir..,...,... .„L....(lo. 

Lacc  curt  j*ifi«  .....-..* .J  Ad  vi»l . 

Pure  4'Qtloii  ti^»uea  not  atfaerwimi  | da. 

provided  for.  , 


Rat«. 


Ok  t1)  yen . 
U.  ilyen. 
\i  37  ysa. 
0  agycn. 

0  13  yen. 

rx  6-1  yen. 

l.Myen. 

a  7«  yen . 

alByni. 
0.7ayra. 


Old  UrtlT. 
Unit. 


Sq,  yd  . 
Ad  v'fll. 
.,..do  .. 


fSq.yd. 
iAd  val. . 


Sq.  yd  . 
,Ad  vol. 
f Sq.  yd  . 
|Ad  viiJ. 
fSq.  yd  , 
lAii  val. 
l....do.. 


Hate. 


4),  liiyen^ . 
JOpi«fCt„ 
.....do ... 


0-  OOS  vwi . 
lOpeFCt.. 


\  a.3lyen.L 

I  OHlyeii.i  All  val 

30  iM»T  ct do  . 

SOporpt.  .      'lr>. 


0,053  yen, 
10  per  ct.. 
aoiTyi^n. 
10  per  Pt  . 
0.017  vcn. 
10  pa^fct  . 
20  per  ct  . 
[0.041  yprt. 
lOperct. 
[aa  per  et . 


.'  lOperct. 
}  35ppr(?t. 


Cimvpnlional  tariJlT. 
Uolt.  Hate. 


Sq.yd. 

ilii . . 

...do.. 
...do.. 

,.jlo,. 

L..d[K. 


fiq,  yd  . 
Advul. 

Hq.  yd  . 

do 


aOtJGyen. 
a  010  ym. 
O.mi  yen. 
0,013  "yf*n. 

0. 000  yen, 

0.016  jpn. 

D.OSEiyetj. 


Ail  val. 
.do.. 

...dr»_. 


aoiijyein 
10  pt»r  L'l. 

iUHl  yen, 

O.OMJym. 
10  per  ct 

IfJperct. 


The  countries  having  a  conventional  tariff  with  Japan  are  France, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  These  tariffs,  expire  in  1910.  The 
three  nations  having  a  conventional  tariff  are  not  affected  by  the  new 
tariff  on  the  articles  to  which  the  conventional  tariff  applies.  The 
United  States  is  entitled  to  most-favored-nation  treatment  in  the  mat- 
ter of  customs  dues,  but  has  no  conventional  tariff. 

REGULATIONS   AS   TO   CERTIFICATES   OF  ORIGIN. 


Shippers  are  warned  that  all  goods  not  accompanied  by  the  neces- 
sary certificates  of  origin  at  the  time  of  their  clearance  through  the 
custom-house  at  the  port  of  entry  are  liable  to  the  duties  of  th(» 
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statutory  or  maximum  tariff  and  not  to  the  "  conventional '?  or  mini- 
mum rates.  Certificates  of  ori/^in  which  are  not  in  order  will  not  be 
accepted,  and  no  extra  time  will  for  any  reason  be  granted  for  the 
presentation  of  such  certificates.  The  certificate  of  origin  must  con- 
tain the  marks,  numbers,  descriptions,  number  of  packages,  weights, 
and  measurements  of  the  goods  and  place  of  production  or  fabri- 
cation. 

The  following  clause  in  the  tariff  should  be  noted : 

The  dutiable  value  of  Imported  articles  shall  be  the  actual  cost  of  the  articlefi 
at  the  place  of  production,  fabrication,  or  purchase,  with  addition  of  packini^ 
charges,  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  all  other  charges  incurred  up  to 
arrival  of  the  articles  at  the  port  of  importation :  Provided^  however,  the  cost 
of  articles  and  charges  are  questionable,  an  amount  of  value  of  the  articles 
at  the  port  of  importation,  from  which  a  sum  of  import  duty  is  deducted,  shall 
be  taken  as  the  duitable  value. 

It  should  also  l)e  noted  that  there  is  an  extraordinarjr  special  con- 
sumption tax  on  textiles  of  all  kinds,  not  conforming  with  classifica- 
tion of  articles  under  the  import  tariff,  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
cotton  textiles  and  15  per  cent  on  woolens.  Gassed,  mercerized^  and 
other  similar  yarns  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  lOJ  cents  per  km  of 
1.32277  pounds,  or  about  8  cents  a  pound.  All  other  yarns  pay  6 
cents  per  kin,  or  about  4J  cents  a  pound.  The  conventional  tariff, 
however,  gives  England  and  Germany  a  rate  of  only  2.09  cents  a 
kin  on  plain  and  dyed  yams,  which  is  about  1.57  cents  a  pound, 
to  which  the  United  States  is  also  entitled  under  the  most-favored 
nation  treatment.  Raw  cotton,  either  ginned  or  in  the  seed,  is 
admitted  free. 

BANKING    FACILITIES    AND    MONEY   CONDITIONS. 

The  principles  and  customs  of  banking  in  Japan  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  United  States.  There  are  two  classes  of  banks  in  Japan,  the 
regular  national  banks  and  the  special  banks.  Whenever  any  partic- 
ular industry  is  to  be  advanced  or  new  territory  to  be  exploited  the 
Jai)aiiese  open  a  special  bank.  There  are  now  six  special  banks 
I)esi(les  the*  Hank  of  Japan,  which  is  a  special  bank.  It  was  estab- 
lish(»(l  by  the  Government  to  act  as  a  medium  between  and  backer  of 
the  smaller  banks,  and  is  the  head  and  center  of  the  Japanese  banking 
system.  It  has  charge  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
national  treasury  and  so  is  really  part  of  the  Government.  The  Yoko- 
hama special  bank  was  organized  with  the  special  object  of  financing 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  A  larj^e  portion  of  Japan's  foreign 
business  goes  through  this  bank,  and  it  is  the  bank  most  used  by 
foreigners.  It  has  numerous  branches,  of  which  one  is  in  Hawaii. 
It  also  has  branches  in  China,  at  Peking  and  other  points.  It  recently 
opened  a  branch  at  Hankow  and  one  at  Antunghsien,  pursuing  the 
method  adopted  by  England  of  sending  bankers  wherever  their  mer- 
chants go,  so  the  two  may  work  together.  Several  agencies  have  been 
recently  established  in  !\Ianchuria.  The  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan 
was  created  to  furnish  long  low-term  loans  on  mortgagees  of  immov- 
al)le  j)rop<»rtv  for  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprises.  The  In- 
dustrial Bank  of  Japan  makes  it  its  special  object  to  handle  bonds  and 
shares  of  various  kmds.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  are 
local  banks  furnishing  long-term  loans  at  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
being  (established  in  every  prefecture  are  most  useful  in  connck^tion 
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with  their  central  organ,  the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan,  in  stimulating 
and  supporting  the  agricultural  and  other  small  industries  of  the 
interior.  The  Bank  of  Taiwan  has  charge  of  the  Government  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  for  the  island  of  Formosa  and  has  a  semi- 
official position  similar  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  Japan.  The  Hokkaido 
Colonial  Bank  was  established  to  supply  capital  for  exploiting  Ja- 
pan's northernmost  island  of  Hokkaido. 

SAVINGS   AND   FOREIGN   BANKS. 

Savings  banks  are  also  well  established  in  Japan,  now  having  over 
$100,000,000  in  deposits,  or  a  fourfold  increase  in  ten  years.  This  is 
even  more  significant  of  the  thrift  and  increasing  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple than  the  fact  that  in  the  same  time  the  ordinary  deposits  nave 
increased  over  twenty-five  fold.  There  are  clearing  houses  modeled 
after  those  in  London  and  New  York,  which  have  greatly  facilitated 
business  since  their  establishment.  There  are  plenty  of  foreign  banks 
in  Japan  established  bjr  English,  Germans,  French,  Dutch,  and  Rus- 
sians. .  The  only  American  bank  is  the  International  Banking  Cor- 
poration. 

The  English  dominate  the  banking  business,  and  this  is  a  great  help 
to  them  in  furthering  their  commercial  interests.  They  also  have  a 
regular  system  with  their  banks,  by  which  the  clerks  and  higher  offi- 
cers spend  three  years  abroad  and  then  three  years  at  home.  This 
is  a  very  important  factor  of  their  business,  for  not  only  does  it  keep 
the  head  clerks  at  home  well  informed  and  in  close  touch  with  the 
actual  financial  conditions  prevailing  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  as 
to  exchange,  credits,  prospects,  etc.,  but  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
English  exporter.  An  English  merchant  or  manufacturer  desiring 
to  introduce  a  new  line  in  the  Orient  or  to  extend  an  old  one  can  go  to 
his  Liverpool  or  London  bankers  and  find  out  almost  as  much  as  to 
his  prospects  and  the  possibilities  of  the  business  as  he  could  do  by  an 
actual  trip  to  the  East.  Japan  is  already  crowded  with  banks,  both 
native  and  foreign,  but  so  valuable  has  this  system  proved  that  in 
their  fight  for  the  trade  of  Japan  the  English  have  recently  decided 
to  establish  another  large  bank  in  Japan,  and  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Bank  will  open  for  business  in  a  short  time. 

The  International  Banking  Corporation,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  is  one  of  the  youngest  banks  here.  It  is  doing  a  good 
business,  is  of  value  to  American  interests,  and  if  a  system  of  rotation 
of  offi6ers  between  New  York  and  Japan  was  adopted  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  value  to  the  development  of  more  American 
business. 


BUSINESS  METHODS. 
SUGGESTIONS    FOR    INTRODI CING    GOODS. 

The  best  methods  for  American  manufacturers  to  introduce  cot- 
ton piece  goods,  etc.,  into  Japan  are  explained  in  the  following 
report: 

The  best  system  to  follow  is  that  used  by  manufacturers  at  home  in 
introducing  their  goods  into  a  new  town :  First  place  the  agency  in 
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the  hands  of  a  local  house,  and  then  send  out  hustling  salesmen  to 
drum  up  the  town,  show  the  goods,  and  turn  the  orders  in  through  the 
local  house,  and  thus  get  the  trade  started.  There  are  a  good  many 
American  firms  having  branches  in  Japan,  though  only  two  or  three 
handle  textiles  to  any  extent.  The  manufacturer  should  first  get  in 
touch  with  the  New  York  house  and  make  arrangements  for  them  to 
handle  his  goods,  and  obtain  from  them  specific  information  as  to  the 
conditions  of  packing,  transportation,  market  requirements,  etc.  He 
should  then  pick  out  his  best  salesman,  a  man  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  how  to  persuade  people  to  buy,  but  one  who  under- 
stands the  technique  or  manufacturing  and  can  decide  whether 
changes  requested  in  widths,  lengths,  construction,  or  finish  can  be 
profitably  made  by  his  mills. 

This  salesman  should  take  out  not  only  a  full  line  of  samples  with 
prices,  but  also  several  cases  of  the  main  goods  he  intends  to  intro- 
duce. On  arrival  this  expert  goes  to  the  local  house  and  secures  their 
"  banto  "  to  go  around  with  him  to  give  information  as  to  the  most 
reliable  firms  and  to  introduce  him.  He  shows  his  samples,  proves 
their  sujjeriority,  agrees  to  make  modifications  in  detail  where  de- 
sired, quotes  prices,  and  takes  trial  orders,  which  he  can  fill  from  the 
cas(\s  which  he  has  brought  with  him,  so  getting  his  goods  into  imme- 
diate use,  or  else  turns  the  orders  in  to  the  local  house,  who  cables 
them  to  the  New  York  office.  In  six  months'  time  the  trade  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  expert  leaves  it  to  the  local  house  to  push,  but  returns 
for  a  month  or  so  each  season.  This  is  the  practical  system  in  use  by 
other  nations  and  by  many  of  our  own  manufacturers  on  other  lines. 
An  expert  salesman  so  sent  out  should  stav  long  enough  for  the  cus- 
tomer to  use  the  goods  and  find  what  modifications  are  necessary  to 
make  them  suitable  for  general  use. 

ENER(JETir    SALESMEN    NEEDED. 

Live  sales  agents  are  needed  to  sell  cloth  here,  as  elsewhere,  and 
much  more  can  l)o  accomplished  this  way  than  by  simply  placing  the 
account  with  a  local  house,  which  of  necessity  handles  many  other 
lines  and  can  not  l)e  expected  to  work  up  an  enthusiasm  on  each  line. 
When  the  manufacturer  can  not  afford  a  special  sales  agent  he  can 
yet  get  good  results,  though  in  a  slower  manner.  Cases  of  the  goods 
most  likely  to  meet  the  trade,  if  sent  out  on  consignment,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  home  office,  would  probably  facilitate  busine*5s.  A 
loss  of  50  per  cent  on  the  first  cases  might  be  calculated  on,  but  it 
costs  money  to  open  any  market,  especially  one  in  the  hands  of  our 
strong  commercial  opponents,  and  this  plan  in  some  cases  has  been 
tried  with  success.  Dealing  through  an  established  house,  the  manu- 
facturer can  get  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  market  and  also  avoid 
the  losses  always  incident  to  a  newcomer,  unfamiliar  with  the  market 
and  the  men  he  is  to  deal  with,  trying  to  build  up  a  trade.  In  the 
case  of  large  manufacturers  or  an  association  of  manufacturers  sell- 
ing noncompi»ting  articles  it  would  pay  them  to  emplov  their  own 
agent,  some  one  familiar  with  the  market,  and  deal  direct.  This 
would  save  commissions  and  probably  pay  in  the  long  run,  but  the 
first  cost  is  nnich  greater. 

Catalogues,  especiallv  if  in  Japanese,  and  advertisements  in  the 
native  papers  often  bring  many  inquiries,  but  are  of  more  value  as 
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used  by  a  local  branch  house  or  by  a  salesman  on  the  spot  for  drum- 
ming uj)  trade  than  they  are  to  one  at  a  distance,  and  long-range 
advertising  as  a  rule  does  not  pay. 

GERMAN    METHODS. 

The  English  control  this  market  exclusively  on  textiles,  though  the 
Grermans  are  struggling  for  a  foothold.  Much  has  been  said  as  to 
the  enterprise  and  persistence  of  the  German  merchant,  and  it  is 
currently  said  here  that  when  a  German  starts  after  a  contract  he 
moves  his  wife  and  children  up  to  it,  settles  down,  and  besieges  it 
until  it  capitulates.  German  foreign  commerce  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  fact  that  their  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  cater  to  small 
orders  and  also  especially  to  the  extent  to  which  they  give  credit. 
This  has  been  their  policy  for  a  good  many  years,  and  has  been  the 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  British  and  American  mer- 
chants, who  complain  that  it  disorganizes  business  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  always  pay  the  Germans.  The  Germans  give  credits 
of  two,  three,  or  four  months,  and  on  certain  lines  for  still  longer 
periods,  against  the  practically  cash  documents  system  of  the  English 
and  Americans.  A  long-time  credit  policy  is  a  more  powerful  lever 
in  moving  orders  than  the  finest  or  cheapest  line  of  goods  calling  for 
cash  payment.  The  British,  as  a  rule,  are  conservative  and  unwilling 
to  spend  anything  unless  they  see  definite  returns  in  sight,  whereas 
the  Germans  will  spend  money  freely  in  anticipation  of  orders. 

An  agent,  whether  American  or  otherwise,  unfamiliar  with  the 
market  conditions  as  to  price,  credit  system,  etc.,  and  intent  only  on 
orders  could  undoubtedly  do  much  damage  to  his  competitors  without 
permanent  advantage  to  himself,  but  live  agents  with  the  actual 
goods,  or  at  least  samples  of  the  goods,  are  undoubtedly  the  way  to 
reach  this  market.  The  Japanese  ouyer  is  a  very  inquisitive  person, 
and  wants  to  see  what  he  is  buying  and  to  talk  with  the  seller  direct 
and  to  ask  many  questions,  some  of  them  shrewd,  some  of  them  prac- 
tically unconnected  with  the  subject,  some  of  them  even  foolish,  but 
all  to  his  mind  important.  As  between  a  seller  showing  goods  to  be 
seen  and  felt,  and  especially  explaining  any  details  desired,  and  the 
buyer  having  to  ascertain  these  by  tedious  correspondence,  the  man  on 
the  spot,  of  course,  has  the  advantage;  and  the  English  and  Germans 
have  many  men  on  the  spot. 

The  English  have  built  up  this  market  by  years  of  attention  to  its 
needs,  and  will  not  be  dislodged  without  some  effort,  but  on  such  lines 
as  prints,  gray  shirting,  and  satins  there  is  no  reason  why  American 
mills,  with  their  quicker  delivery  and  cheaper  freights,  should  not 
control  the  market.  This  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  active  work  of 
expert  salesmen.  Reports  of  consuls,  sj)ecial  agents,  trade  journals, 
etc.,  can  inform  our  manufacturers  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs,  but 
the  actual  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  manufacturer,  or  his 
special  agent. 

ADVICE   TO   MANUFACTURERS. 

An  American  manufacturer  trying  for  this  market  should  under- 
stand that  some  effort  must  be  put  into  it,  some  time  and  money  spent, 
And  he  should  not  attempt  to  build  up  a  business  unless  prepared  to 
stand  by  it.     Not  so  very  long  ago  an  American  house,  finding  yarn 
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dull,  sent  a  sample  of  a  soft  yam  that  is  imported  into  Japan  to  a 
branch  house  here  with  quotations.  About  three  weeks  later  the  local 
man  picked  up  a  fairly  good  order  on  this  and  sent  it  to  the  mill,  but 
received  a  letter  in  reply  that  business  at  home  had  in  the  nearly  two 
months  that  had  elapsed  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could 
not  handle  it.  The  importer  therefore  had  to  place  the  order  with  an 
English  house,  the  English  never  being  too  busy  to  handle  foreign 
orders.  It  is  a  peculiar  situation  that  in  Japan  English  goods  are 
handled  by  American  firms,  whereas  in  China  English  houses  handle 
American  goods.  If  the  American  mills  attempt  this  market  se- 
riously they  can  easily  find  agents. 

The  loss  that  has  at  times  come  to  those  dealing  with  the  native 
merchants  has  been  mainly  due  to  their  "  banto  "  introducing  unre- 
liable customers,  and  usually  occurs  to  those  but  newly  established. 
The  facilities  now  offered  through  the  banks  and  agencies  for  ascer- 
taining a  finn's  resources  and  general  standing  in  Japan  are  about  as 
good  as  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  transactions  are  for  cash 
on  arrival  of  goods.  The  majority  of  American  goods  come  through 
American  branch  houses  at  Yokohama,  Kobe,  etc.,  and  the  Japanese 
merchant  pays  cash  to  the  local  branch  house  on  receipt  of  goods  or- 
dered, the  transaction  simply  being  l)etween  the  local  American  and 
local  Japanese  houses.  This  is  the  simplest  plan  and  most  favored, 
though  in  some  cases  it  has  led  to  loss.  ^Vhen  the  Japanese  orders 
a  bill  of  goods  from  the  local  American  house,  the  goods  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  American  to  be  delivered  in  a  certain  time,  and  he  cables 
his  home  office  to  this  effect.  The  Japanese  does  not  make  any  pay- 
ment until  the  arrival  of  goods.  If  in  the  meantime  the  market  has 
dropped,  the  Japanese  will  often  go  to  the  American  and  intimate 
that  he  is  not  prepared  to  stand  all  the  loss  and  that  the  American 
should  divide  the  loss  with  him.  The  alternative  of  doing  this  or  of 
losing  the  customer  is  presented,  for  there  is  keen  competition  be- 
tween America,  England,  and  Oermany,  and  others,  and  the  merchant 
can  easil}'  get  the  goods  he  wants  elsewhere. 

WHERE   ADVANCE    PAYMENTS    ARE    REQUIRED. 

In  contracts  as  to  certain  lines  made  to  order,  where  a  refusal  to 
accept  would  probably  mean  a  total  loss  to  the  importer,  an  advance 
payment  is  usually  required  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith.  Where 
goods  are  shipped  direct,  cash  is  also  usually  required,  though  in  a 
different  way.  Some  of  the  largest  Japanese  houses  maintain  bank 
credits  in  New  York  and  other  leading  foreign  cities,  and  under  in- 
structions from  them  the  bank  pays  the  American  shipper  cash  in 
Xew  York  in  return  for  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  showing  shipment 
of  goods.  This  is  popular  with  shippers,  but  is  expensive  to  the  im- 
porter and  not  much  favored  by  them.  Other  Japanese  houses  ar- 
range this  through  their  banks  having  connection  in  Xew  York,  and 
secure  a  fixed  amount  of  credit  for  a  fixed  period,  payable  against 
shipping  documents.     As  the  money  so  paid  out  by  the  New  York 


bank  is  received  with  bank  charges  from  the  importer  by  the  Japa- 
nese bsmkers  on  arrival  of  goods,  thev  notify  Xew  York,  and  the  same 
amount  again  becomes  available  to  meet  shipping  documents  aga 
this  customer.    This  is  sometimes  known  as  a  "  revolving  credit^ 


inst 
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The  usual  method  in  most  cases,  however,  is  by  draft  attached  to 
shipping  documents,  and  the  banks  in  the  United  States  discount  the 
paper  oi  responsible  manufacturers  at  a  small  charge  for  exchanges 
and  collection  against  the  security  of  the  shipment.  Drafts  are  drawn 
at  sight  or  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days  after  sight,  usually  sixty  or 
ninety.  If  drawn  for  time,  the  draft  is  either  marked  "  documents 
against  acceptances,"  in  which  case  the  shipping  documents  and  pos- 
session of  the  goods  are  handed  over  to  the  importer  on  his  acceptance 
of  the  draft  and  before  the  time  of  payment,  or  else  the  draft  is 
marked  "  documents  against  payment,"  m  which  case  the  shipping 
documents  and  possession  of  the  goods  do  not  pass  to  the  importer 
until  actualljr  paid  for.  The  latter  is  the  safest  plan,  but  is  is  not  popu- 
lar with  the  importer,  as  he  often  wishas  possession  of  the  ffoods  and 
opportunity  to  realize  on  them  before  payment.  In  the  "  documents 
against  acceptance  "  case,  however,  the  shipper  has  to  be  more  assured 
of  the  reliability  and  commercial  standing  of  his  customer.  All  of 
these  are  cash  transactions  with  the  American  exporter,  and  very  little 
business  is  done  in  other  ways.  Local  houses,  however,  frequently 
give  extensions  of  time  to  their  particular  customers  on  whom  they 
rely  so  they  can  have  opportunity  to  realize  on  goods  before  payment. 
The  installment  plan  is  not  much  used  except  possibly  among  the 
Germans, 

AMERICAN   GOODS   POPULAR — ^PACKING. 

Contrary  to  the  almost  universal  cry  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer and  merchant  does  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, does  not  send  out  men  to  study  the  needs  of  the  market,  and  will 
not  cater  to  these  needs  when  found,  this  can  not  be  said  of  his  action 
on  most  lines  in  regard  to  Japan.  Of  all  the  foreign  nations  doing 
business  here  the  American  is  the  most  enterprising  and  persistent, 
and  American  goods  are  very  popular.  The  British  merchant  has 
been  here  a  long  time  and  is  rooted  in  the  soil,  the  German  caters  to 
small  orders  and  gives  long  credits,  but  both  are  losing  to  the 
American. 

The  increase  of  American  ^oods  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1895 
the  United  States  only  supplied  $4,759,000  worth  of  goods  to  Japan 
out  of  a  total  of  $66,311,000  in  imports,  Great  Britain  leading  with 
$23,173,000  and  China,  Germany,  and  India  following  in  order.  In 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  the  United  States  ranked  second  with 
$51,935,000,  Great  Britain  leading  with  $57,459,000.  In  1895  w(> 
supplied  only  a  little  over  7  per  cent;  in  1905  we  supplied  over  21  per 
cent  of  the  total  impjorts. 

In  regard  to  packing  so  much  has  been  said  as  to  this  by  agents, 
consuls,  trade  journals,  etc.,  that  any  further  comment  seems  super- 
fluous. The  local  firms  report  some  improvement  in  this  respect,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  American  goods  are  carelessly 
packed.  On  many  lines  the  American  does  not  charge  for  packing:, 
where  his  British  competitor  often  charges  5  per  cent,  out  the  Britisli 
and  German  ^oods  will  come  in  so  much  better  condition  that  the 
merchant  is  willing  to  pay  the  extra  charge. 

In  all  shipments  to  the  East  it  is  wise  to  pack  so  as  to  protect  from 
rain  if  the  goods  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  water.     Americans  use 
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too  light  cases,  as  a  rule,  and  do  not  use  enough  iron  straps.     In  ship- 

ging  m  the  cheaper  grades  of  cloth,  such  as  drills,  sheetings,  etc.,  the 
Inglish,  like  all  others,  use  bales,  with  about  forty  pieces  to  the  bale, 
and  wrap  a  waterproof  paper  or  waterproof  cloth,  frequently  oilcloth, 
round  the  goods  and  bale  with  gunny  cloth  or  burlap.  Between  the 
oilcloth  and  the  gunny  cloth,  on  two  sides,  half -inch  planks  are  often 
used  to  protect  the  goods  from  hooks.  Usually  six  ties,  painted  to 
prevent  rusting,  generally  red,  are  used. 


JAPANESE  COTTON  MILLS. 
CHEAP  LABOR  WITH   U)XCJ    HOURS ENGLISH    MACHINERY   USED. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  a  Western  mill  man  on  entering  a 
Japanese  cotton  mill,  whether  in  card,  spinning,  or  weave  rooms,  but 
especially  the  two  latter,  is  the  number  of  operatives  employed. 
Hands  swarm  everywhere,  and  the  sight  down  a  weaver's  alley  is  like 
that  down  a  narrow  crowded  thoroughfare.  The  absence  oi  men  is 
also  very  noticeable,  all  the  weavers,  all  the  spinners,  and  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  card-room  help  being  women.  Even  the  doffers  are 
girls. 

Japanese  mills  as  a  rule  are  well  built,  well  or^nized,  and  well 
run.  Mills  like  the  head  mill  of  the  Kanegafuchi  Spinning  Com- 
pany, at  Kobe,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fukuhara,  who 
spent  five  years  in  American  mills;  the  Osaka,  and  others  of  the 
larger  mills  compare  favorably  with  mills  on  similar  classes  of  goods 
in  the  United  States.  Plenty  of  extra  help  is  used,  so  there  is  no 
singling  on  top  of  spinning  frames,  the  rolls  are  well  picked,  and  the 
room  well  swept. 

Other  mills  were  not  so  well  kept  and  the  help  not  so  carefully 
trained.  One  fairly  good-sized  mill  that  I  visited  evidently  was  not 
well  superintended.  From  the  large  engine  with  the  flywheel  out  of 
true,  and  stuffing  boxe.s  badly  worn,  to  the  spinning  frames  that  weni 
car(»lessly  oiled,  there  was  (evidence  of  careless  machinists  and  section 
hands.  There  were  bobbins  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  not  well  swept. 
On  the  looms  there  were  an  exc<»ssiv(»  number  of  ends  thrown  Iiack, 
showing  careless  work  at  the  warj)s.  Most  of  the  looms  being  on 
ihree-harness  work,  this  did  not  atiect  tlie  cloth  as  much  as  it  would 
on  two-harness. 

SKILL   IX    MIX1N(;    ('()inX)X. 

The  Japanese  show  skill  irt  the  mixing,  which  is  done  by  many 
mills,  of  American,  Indian,  and  Chinese  cotton.  They  have  plenty 
of  help,  however,  and  have  the  bales  opened  up  ahead  and  thoroughly 
mixed  by  hand  and  left  in  bins  to  open  out  and  regain  normal  con- 
dition. The  English  system  is  followed  in  all  the  nulls.  After  being 
opened  the  cotton  goes  through  a  willow,  a  single  opener  to  the 
hopper- feeding   machinery    dust    trunk,   and    then    to   the   exhaust 

lener,  interscutcluT,  and  finisher  scutcher.  Some  of  the  mills  cut 
most  of  the  preliminary  operations  up  to  the  exhaust  opener,  but 
result  was  bad,  as  shown  by  more  ends  down  on  the  spinning. 
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The  majority  of  the  cards  that  I  saw  were  made  by  an  English  finn, 
whose  make  oi  textile  machinery  predominates  in  Japan.  Of  Ameri- 
can cards  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  a  single  one.  In  carding,  as  in 
other  things,  the  Japanese  follow  the  English,  and  get  small  pro- 
duction from  their  cards.  As  a  rule  the  Japanese  card  very  light, 
not  getting  over  180  pounds  a  day  to  the  card,  where  our  Southern 
mills,  on  similar  coarse  work,  would  get  225  pounds  and  over.  Most 
of  the  cards  that  I  saw  were  45  inches  in  width,  as  were  the  scutcher 
laps.  The  light  carding  employed  calls  for  more  cards,  and  so  in- 
creases the  initial  cost,  but  makes  much  better  running,  of  course, 
and  is  really  necessary,  dealing  with  the  class  of  cotton  generally  used. 
The  card  grinding  was  only  medium,  and  in  some  of  the  mills  very 
poor. 

ENGLISH    SPINNING    MACHINERY. 

In  the  spinning  machinery,  which  was  also  mostly  made  by  the 
same  English  firm,  the  frames  are  all  English  and  are  very  long  as 
compared  with  the  standard  American  frame,  which  is  208  spindles. 
At  the  Kanegafuchi  mill,  for  instance,  the  frames  were  mostly  380 
spindles  and  6-inch  traverse,  while  some  were  400  spindles  and  5-inch 
traverse.  Owing  to  the  short  staple  the  Japanese  have  to  insert  one 
or  two  more  turns  of  twist  per  inch,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  use 
a  smaller  ring  than  ours,  by  an  eighth  to  quarter  inch,  for  similar 
numbers.  On  the  coarse  work,  10s  to  16s,  the  more  advanced  of  the 
Southern  mills  in  the  United  States  are  using  seven  and  eight  trav- 
erses, and  consequently  longer  shuttles,  saving  both  in  doffing  at  the 
spinning  frame  and  in  stoppage  of  loom.  Talking  with  a  Japanese 
boss  spinner,  he  said  they  had  never  been  able  to  use  over  5|  to  6 
inches,  and  the  yarn  couldn't  stand  the  strain  of  the  longer  traverse. 

Nearly  all  the  Japanese  mills  run  their  twist  left  handed  instead  of 
the  usual  right-hand  twist;  that  is,  looking  at  the  twist  in  the  yarn  the 
slope  is  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right.  Japanese  and  American 
yarns  or  cloth  similarly  made  can  be  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity. 
Also  the  twill  in  drills,  twilled  shirting,  etc.,  is  left  handed,  whereas 
the  majority  of  American  drills  are  of  the  right-handed  weave.  Re- 
versing the  twist  in  yarn,  of  course,  is  a  plain  operation,  consisting  of 
simply  turning  the  spinning  bands ;  but  a  merchant  at  Yokohama  told 
me  or  an  instance  where  an  American  manufacturer  refused  a  good 
order  on  some  yarn  for  Japan  rather  than  reverse  his  twist.  In  most 
instances  the  main  spinning-room  shaft  runs  down  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  the  spinning  frames  are  across  the  mill  so  as  to  get  the 
light  up  the  alleys.  A  long  single  belt  is  used  to  run  from  pulTeys  on 
the  main  shaft  around  guide  pufleys  and  down  to  the  spinning  frames, 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft.  Rather  heavy  shafting  was  used 
as  a  rule ;  also  the  heavy  English  hanger,  which  is  made  with  a  sur- 
plus of  useless  cast  iron. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  MILLS. 

The  cotton  mills  are  organized  pretty  much  as  in  England.  The 
superintendent  is  called  "  kobachr,"  meaning  "  master,"  of  the  mill. 
In  the  same  way  the  heads  of  the  various  rooms  are  called  "  masters  " 
instead  of  "  boss,"  "  carding  master  "  instead  of  our  "  boss  carder," 
etc.     Owing,  however,  to  the  great  multitude  of  operatives  in  the 
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spinning  and  weave  rooms,  the  control  is  divided,  and  one  man  has 
cnarge  of  the  machinery  and  the  other  of  the  help.  For  instance,  in 
the  spinning  room  the  "  hozen  ''  looks  after  the  section  men  and  sees 
that  the  machinery  is  kept  running  and  in  good  repair,  while  the 
"  unten  "  looks  after  the  help,  sees  that  they  arrive  promptly,  keep 
their  sides  up,  etc.,  and  sees  that  they  are  placed.  Section  hands  and 
loom  fixers  run  about  same  sections  as  in  America,  varying  in  size 
with  the  number  and  quality  yam  run.  Ix>om  fixers,  on  me  plain 
work  run  in  nearly  all  Japanese  mills,  fix  from  50  to  80  looms. 

PAYMENT  OF   WAGES. 

The  piecework  system  is  not  as  developed  as  in  American  mills  and 
nearly  all  hands  are  paid  by  the  day,  in  some  mills  even  the  weavers 
being  so  paid.  Spinners  in  the  diflPerent  mills  get  20  to  30  sen  ( 10  to 
15  cents)  a  day,  averaging  about  12  cents,  probably.  Usually  there 
are  3  girls  to  a  frame,  or,  say,  125  spindles  each.  The  doffers  get  7  to 
10  sen  a  day  and  are  nearly  all  girls.  I  was  especially  interested  in 
the  dolBng,  for  the  dofimg  may  be  considered  a  criterion  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  management.  In  the  mills  I  saw  doflPers  at  work. 
frames  were  doffed  pretty  quickly,  6  to  8  doffers  getting  to  a  frame  at 
a  time.  They  do  not  use  doffer  carts,  but  instead  the  girls'  aprons 
have  a  loop  at  each  corner,  through  which  they  run  their  wrists  when 
doffing  and  throw  the  full  bobbins  into  the  apron.  The  empty  quills 
were  first  laid  along  the  thread  l)oard  and  then  the  frame  ^pped, 
and  each  doffer  taking  off  full  bobbin  with  one  hand,  putting  on 
empty  bobbin  with  other,  they  doff  a  frame  in  good  time.  It  fooks 
funny  to  see  a  doffer  drop  a  bobbin,  shuffle  a  foot  out  of  her  flat  shoes, 
pick  it  up  with  her  toes,  and  go  on  without  stopping.  The  ^Lrls 
empty  their  aprons  into  a  canvas  bag  like  a  mail  sack  at  the  end  of 
the  frame,  ana  the  roving  carrier  comes  around  and  carts  it  off  to  the 
reel  room  on  a  cart  on  a  track  running  down  the  side  of  the  room. 
These  narrow  tracks  are  used  all  through  the  Japanese  mills.  The 
reelers  run  one  reel  apiece  and  make  as  mgh  as  25  cents  a  day* 

WEAVING   ON    PLAIN    UX)M8  ONLY. 

In  the  weave  room  about  the  onlv  men  are  the  fixers.    They  usually 
run  sections  of  about  GO  lcx)ms  each.     Each  weaver  runs  two  looms,  a 
few  three.     Some  of  the  mills  experimented  with  warp  stop  motions, 
but  the  warp  was  not  good  enough  and  they  made  excessive  stop- 
pages.    They  were,  therefore,  strongly  opposed  by  the  operatives, 
and  it  was  abandoned.     There  is  practically  no  weaving  m  Japan 
except  on  plain  looms  two,  three,  and  four  harness-work.     The  looms. 
like  everything  else,  are  nearly  all  English.     At  the  Osaka  Spinning 
Company,  at  ()saka,  I  found  500  Drapers  (the  plain  loom)  whicn 
were  running  verv  well,  though  the  weaver  said  they  were  too  light 
for  the  work,  and  complained  of  the  breakage  as  compared  with  the 
English  looms;  but  I  think  the  fixers  did  not  know  now  to  handle 
them,  which  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  trouble.     The  Japanese 
;  their  labor  very  cheap,  but  wages  are  rising,  and  if  they  train 
ir  weavers  and  loom  nxers  to  the  use  of  improved  labor-saving 
ms  they  could  dispense  with  the  great  surplus  of  help  they  use, 
f  higher  wages,  ana  make  bigger  profits.    Several  mills  are  install- 
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ing  looms  or  increasing  the  number  they  already  have,  also  several 
new  weave  mills  are  projected,  so  there  will  be  many  new  looms 
bought  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  American  loom  manufacturer  should 
get  his  share.  Some  of  the  shuttles  used  were  made  in  England,  some 
m  America,  and  some  in  Japan.  All  of  the  mills  that  I  visited  used 
twine  harness,  and  there  is  probably  very  little,  if  any,  wire  harness 
used. 

In  most  of  the  weave  rooms  the  loom  alleys  were  up  and  down  the 
lenffth  of  the  room,  the  main  shaft  ran  down  the  midale  of  the  room, 
and  the  looms  were  driven  from  countershafts.  In  some  mills,  at  the 
Fiyi  Spinning  Company,  at  Tokyo,  for  instance,  the  arrangement 
is  diflPerent.  The  looms  are  arranged  across  the  mill ;  the  main  shaft 
runs  down  one  side,  being  supported  by  post  hangers,  and  from  this 
main  shaft,  which  is  about  4  or  4^  inches  in  diameter,  2-inch  shafting 
lines  project  out  at  right  angles,  one  for  each  alley,  and  are  driven 
with  large  bevel  ge^rs  from  the  main  shaft. 

weavers'   pay — ^USE   OF   SIZING GOOD   CLOTH. 

The  prices  paid  weavers  vary,  but  at  the  Kanegafuchi  mill  on  3-yard 
44  by  44  sheeting  it  is  7  cents  per  40  yards,  and  production  is  about 
50  vards  a  day  of  twelve  hours.  Looms  run  from  about  160  to  185 
picks  per  minute  in  the  diflPerent  mills,  180  being  usual.  On  the 
sheetings,  etc.,  that  are  made  the  warp  is  sized  from  15  to  30  per 
cent,  but  the  finished  cloth  has  about  18  per  cent.  Some  mills  use 
little  sizing  and  other  size  heavy.  As  a  rule,  the  sizing  is  not  ex- 
cessive, as  the  Manchurian  customer  has  been  trained  to  appreciate 
American  light-sized  sheeting  and  drills  and  refuses  to  pay  high 
prices  for  clay  and  starch.  The  sizing,  however,  is  heavier  than  the 
American,  and  this,  with  the  quality  of  cotton  used,  gives  the  average 
Japanese  cloth  a  rougher  feel. 

The  Japanese  sheeting,  shirting,  drills,  etc.,  made  by  the  better-run 
mills  is  good  cloth,  well  woven,  and  gives  American  cloth  serious  com- 
petition. The  feel  is  a  little  diflPerent,  and  there  is  too  much  leaf  and 
specks  in  some  of  it,  and  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  even- 
ness of  the  yam ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well  woven,  with  good  sel- 
vages, and  makes  a  nice-looking  piece  of  cloth.  In  cleanness,  even- 
ness of  yarn,  and  feel  their  cloth  is  inferior  to  American,  but  it  is 
well  woven. 

The  yam  made  by  Japanese  mills  is  all  bunched  before  being  baled. 
Some  mills  do  this  oy  hand,  but  most  of  them  use  small  presses.  The 
bundles  weigh  10  pounds  and  the  same  number  of  skeins  are  put  in  as 
the  number  of  the  yarn.  Thus  a  bundle  of  16s  contains  16  skeins. 
The  bundles  are  tied  twice  and  make  a  neat,  compact  package.  Each 
package  is  wrapped  in  good  stiflp  blue  wrapping  paper,  and  the  mill 
trade-mark  pasted  on  outside,  showing  a  gilt  elephant,  a  blue  fish,  or 
some  such  design.  Forty  of  these  bundles  are  tnen  put  in  the  press 
and  baled,  using  one  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  and  one  burlap.  A 
half-round  strip  of  bamboo  is  put  at  each  corner  before  buckling  the 
ties.  Usually  four  orauge-colored  ties  are  used,  making  an  attractive- 
looking  bale.  The  usual  weight  of  bale  is  3  piculs,  or  400  pounds. 
In  balmg  for  the  home  trade  only  20  bundles  are  put  in,  the  covering 
is  rice-straw  matting,  and  the  bale  or  bundle  tied  with  rice-straw 
ropes. 
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The  officers  of  the  better  managed  and  most  successful  cotton  mills 
pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  among 
the  help  and  to  increasing  the  facilities  for  education,  especially  edu- 
cation along  textile  lines.  This  is  partly  a  survival  of  the  old  feudal 
system  among  the  Japanese,  the  paternal  method  whereby  the  man  at 
the  head  is  the  father  of  his  people  and  responsible  for  their  welfare, 
but  is  based  not  only  on  philanthropy,  but  good  business  as  well. 
Many  of  our  American  mills,  especially  in  rural  districts  of  the  South, 
where  general  educational  facilities  are  poor,  build,  equip,  and  main- 
tain their  own  schools.  They  do  not,  however,  as  the  Japanese  do, 
give  technical  instruction,  and  we  might  copy  after  the  Japanese  in 
this  respect  with  profit.  The  head  mill  of  the  Kanegafuchi  Spinning 
Company  at  Kobe  is  a  kind  of  show  mill,  and  articles  basea  on  the 
housmg,  educating,  and  training  of  help  by  this  mill  are  a  little  erro- 
neous as  to  Japanese  mills  generally,  as  this  one  and  a  few  others  are 
far  in  advance  in  this  respect. 

EMFLCJYMENT   OF   GIRLS. 

Girls  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  help,  who,  as  a  rule,  only  work  from 
six  to  eighteen  months,  or  long  enough  to  purchase  their  wedding 
outfit,  when  they  return  home  and  have  to  be  replaced  by  others. 
The  help  being,  as  it  were,  transient  and  consisting  of  girls,  the 
comi)any  has  built  dormitories,  which  are  in  the  form  of  squares, 
with  a  court  in  the  center,  and  two  stories  high.  Each  set  of  girls 
are  in  the  care  of  a  matron.  The  buildings  and  surroundings  are 
clean,  well  lighted,  and  convenient.  A  hospital  with  regular  doctors 
and  nurses  is  provided ;  also  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases.  Cloak- 
rooms, bathrooms,  etc.,  are  also  provided.  A  large  one-story  cement- 
floor  room  is  fitted  up  for  a  dining  hall.  The  adjacent  kitchen  is  well 
arranged  and  carefully  ^^creened  all  around  to  protect  against  flies. 
The  company  provides  the  food  to  the  operatives  at  a  cost  of  about 
7  sen  a  day,  whereas  the  actual  cost  is  about  10  sen.  In  the  center  of 
the  room  was  a  glass  case  with  bad  piecings,  yarn  with  slubs,  reedy 
cloth,  etc.,  showing  defects  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving.  This 
is  used  as  an  illustration  of  bad  workmanship  to  be  guarded  against, 
and  on  the  rest  davs  the  foremen  bring  the  new  hands  here  and 
lecture  to  them  on  tlie  work. 

EDUCATING    THE    WORKMEN. 

A  two-story  brick  building  is  used  for  a  school,  with  rooms  for 
kindergarten  work,  and  on  up  to  the  higher  branchCvS.  Technical 
instruction  is  carried  on  with  special  classes  of  operatives,  who  work 
half  time  and  are  instructed  the  other  half.  This  is  a  free  course,  but 
after  taking  the  course  the  operative  has  to  work  three  years  with 
this  company.  In  this  way  tne  companv  builds  up  a  competent  set 
of  foremen  and  section  men  and  binds  tliem  to  their  interest.  This 
company,  as  do  some  of  the  others  after  a  prosperous  year,  distributes 
rewards  to  their  hands. 

The  workmen  pay  3  per  cent  of  their  earnings  to  a  sick  and  provi- 
dent fund,  and  the  company  pays  the  same  amount,  and  also  these 
special  grants  to  it  at  dividend-paying  times.  The  sick  are  cared  for 
ind  the  old  operatives  given  pensions.     Liberal  compensation  is  also 

ven  in  case  of  accidents.    Besides  the  dormitories  the  company  rents 
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out  small  electric-lighted  houses  for  about  50  cents  a  month.    Those 
working  three  years  are  allowed  houses  rent  free  on  marriage. 

That  four-fifths  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills  are  women  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  women  will  work  for  less  than  the  men.  Men 
are  only  employed  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  for  bosses,  loom 
fixers,  the  heavier  card-room  work,  etc.  Weaving  in  Japan  is  almost 
entirely  a  woman's  job,  as  spinning  is  with  us.  The  fact  that  the 
looms  are  run  almost  entirely  by  women  was  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  the  mills  during  the  war,  as  they  were  not  affected  by  the 
calling  out  of  the  reserves,  though  it  caused  an  advance  in  the  wages 

Eaid.  Ultimately  the  result  was  to  give  the  mills  a  larger  supply  of 
elp,  as  the  women  had  to  work  more  when  the  supporters  of  the 
families  were  drafted  for  service,  and  weaving  operatives  were  thus 
increased  instead  of  diminished. 

NO   SUNDAY    REST. 

In  Japan  Sunday  is  not  regarded,  and  the  mills  do  not  stop  for  the 
day.  The  majority  of  the  mills  have  two  holidays — the  1st  and  the 
15th.  In  many  mills  the  engine  starts  at  6  o'clock  the  morning  of  the 
2d,  and  runs  continuously  until  6  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  15th; 
then  starts  at  6  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  16th  and  runs  continu- 
ously until  6  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  1st.  No  stop  is  made  for 
dinner,  the  hands  taking  thirty  minutes  in  rotation,  and  spare  hands 
taking  the  place  of  each  batch.  Each  operative  works  from  6  to 
6,  with  thirty  minutes  for  dinner,  and  the  night  shift  comes  on 
at  6.  Thirteen  to  sixteen  twelve-hour  days  on  a  stretch  necessarily 
makes  the  hands  slower  and  less  efficient.  Though  they  do  not 
observe  Sunday,  a  good  number  of  the  mills  have  by  experience 
come  to  see  the  material  good  that  comes  from  having  one  day  in 
seven  for  rest,  and  one  or  the  largest  groups  of  mills  observes  the 
4th,  11th,  18th,  and  25th  of  each  month.  These  four  rest  days  are 
utilized  by  the  management  to  overhaul  and  clean  machinery,  check 
up  results,  instruct  green  hands  in  regard  to  their  duties,  etc.  The 
national  holidays,  or  which  there  are  about  ten,  are  observed,  so  that 
even  in  the  mills  making  a  practice  of  stopping  only  two  days  for  rest 
the  holidays  effect  a  stop  of  one  or  two  more  days  per  month. 

The  hours  of  work  and  the  number  of  rest  days  vary  with  the  local- 
ity and  the  mill.  Each  mill  has  its  own  system,  and  though  they 
work  together  in  some  respects,  through  the  Japanese  Cotton  Spin- 
ners' Association,  in  publishing  comparative  reports,  etc.,  they  are 
very  jealous  of  each  other,  and  keep  the  details  of  their  business, 
methods  of  operation,  etc.,  a  secret  from  other  mills.  This  instinc- 
tive secrecy,  as  shown  in  other  industrial  lines,  such  as  machine  shops, 
shipbuilding,  etc.,  has  made  the  office  of  consulting  engineer  in  Japan 
a  very  lucrative  one,  as  new  projects  can  nt)t  copy  from  old,  but  have 
to  call  in  expert  advice  to  select  the  machinery,  etc. 

DECREASING   WORK   OF   HAND  TXX)M8. 

There  are  a  good  many  hand-loom  establishments  containing  up 
to  100  looms,  and  some  of  the  finest  cloth  made  in  Japan  is  produced 
on  them.  There  are  also  a  great  many  small  establishments  run  by 
water,  steam,  gas  engines,  and  some  by  electricity,  that  really  pro- 
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duce  the  bulk  of  the  cloth  for  home  supply.  Some  of  these  spin  their 
yam  on  hand-spinning  wheels,  but  the  great  majority  buy  it  from  the 
regular  cotton  mills,  so  that  the  vam  sold  by  the  cotton  mills  is  an 
indication  of  the  cloth  being  produced  in  Japan. 

I  went  through  several  of  these  small  mills.  In  the  first  one  I 
visited,  in  Tokyo,  the  building  was  a  one-story  frame  structure  with 
dirt  floor.  There  were  fifteen  looms  in  operation,  nearly  everything 
except  the  cam  shaft  and  gears  of  wood.  Twenty  more  looms  were 
ready  for  work  and  carpenters  were  building  others  in  the  same 
room.  Jute  warp  and  cotton  filling  was  used  and  cloth  for  bags  made. 
In  one  comer  or  the  room  a  girl  with  a  spinning  wheel  was  changing 
the  yarn,  which  was  bought  from  a  cotton  mill,  from  the  skein  ana 
winding  it  on  S^-inch  quills.  The  looms  were  operated  by  hand,  and 
there  was  a  girl  to  each  loom.  The  operator  pushed  the  lay  back  and 
forth  with  both  hands  and  operatea  the  pick  levers,  throwing  the 
shuttle  by  means  of  foot  treadles.  The  looms  were  run  at  about  110 
picks  per  minute.  The  girls  got  50  sen  a  day  for  10  yards,  which  is 
2i  cents  a  yard,  and  is  less  than  a  yard  an  hour.  For  similar  cloth  a 
Japanese  cotton  mill  would  pay  14  sen  for  40  yards,  or  about  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  yard,  and  that  is  the  reason  hand  looms  are  drop- 
ping out. 

HOW   THEY    MAKE   FINE   CLOTH. 

The  finest  cloth  I  saw  woven  in  Japan  was  at  an  88-hand  loom  es- 
tablishment in  Osaka,  weaving  muslin  68  by  68,  52s  warp  and  64s 
filling.  In  this  case  a  small  engine  and  boiler  was  used  to  run  the 
slasher  and  warper  and  to  furnish  steam  for  the  dyeing.  The  yam 
was  brought  in  skeins,  dyed  in  closed  steam  kettle,  and  washed  in  tubs 
by  hand.  Only  a  small  portion  used  was  dyed.  The  yarn  was  then 
run  by  hand  wheels  onto  bobbins.  These  bobbins  were  placed  on 
shelves  of  a  rough  creel,  a  certain  number  of  ends  gathered  together, 
about  200,  and  passed  through  a  coarse  wraith  about  4  inches  wide, 
down  through  a  size  box,  and  then  up,  down,  and  around  about 
twenty  3-incn  steam-filled  dry  j)ipes  inside  a  glass-sided  box,  and  then 
out  and  through  a  wraith  about  4  inches  wide  onto  a  warp  beam 
with  iron  sides,  and  which  was  about  16  inches  in  diameter  and  4 
inches  between  heads.  These  narrow  beams  had  about  4-inch  barrel 
with  2-inch  opening.  A  numl)er  of  these  beams  were  then  slid  on  a 
shaft,  according  to  pattern  to  be  made,  either  white,  or  pink  and 
white,  and  the  ends  all  passed  through  a  wide  wraith  onto  a  wooden 
loom  beam  al)out  86  inches  wide.  These  then  went  to  the  weave  room, 
where  there  were  88  looms  run  by  hand. 

It  was  a  warm  day,  and  each  woman  had  thrown  her  kimono  back 
and  was  s-tripped  to  the  waist,  so  as  ^o  give  full  play  to  her  arms. 
The  lay  in  this  case  was  operated  by  foot  treadles,  and  the  picker- 
throwing  shuttles  jerked  first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the  other 
by  strings  fastened  alwve  the  looms.  I  timed  some  of  the  looms  and 
found  them  running  110  to  120  picks  per  minute.  The  weavers  were 
paid  3  sen  (1^  cents)  a  yard  and  were  required  to  finish  15  yards  a 
day.  The  cloth,  after  weaving,  was  carried  to  a  place  in  the  suburbs 
and  there  block  printed  in  very  elaborate  patterns. 
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MILLS  WELL  BUILT. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  mills  are  well  built,  with  two  brick  walls  for 
two-story  mills,  cement  floors  in  the  weave  sheds,  and  sawtooth  roofs. 
Some  are  four  stories  high,  but  most  of  them  only  two  and  a  number 
are  only  one.  At  the  Osaka  Spinning  Company  at  Osaka,  the  main 
building  is  four  stories  high,  heavy  brick  walls,  stone  lintels  and 
window  sills,  and  stone  trimmings.  A  90-foot  heavv  brick  smoke- 
stack was  used.  The  building  and  grounds  were  inclosed  in  a  high 
brick  wall  with  stone  curbing,  and  the  whole  looks  up-to-date.  At  the 
Settsu  Spinning  Company  the  buildings  were  only  two  stories.  This 
mill,  however,  illustrates  the  advantage  the  Japanese  have  in  ship- 

Eing.  It  was  right  on  the  water  at  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  and 
3ats  could  come  up  to  a  wharf  at  the  mill  gate.  After  baling,  the 
yarn  was  duiQped  off  the  press  onto  a  hand  car  on  a  narrow-gauge 
track  and  run  down  an  incline  right  into  the  ships'  hold,  saving  all 
cartage,  freight,  etc.  Most  of  the  mills  are  sprinkled,  though  I  saw 
some  that  were  not.  Also  humidifiers,  very  similar  to  American 
make,  made  bv  English  firms  were  in  use  in  the  larger  mills.  One 
mill  I  noticra  in  which  the  heating  and  humidifying  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  12-inch  tin  pipes  down  the  center  of  each  room 
with  outlets  every  20  feet,  live  steam  being  used.  Most  of  the  mills 
have  complete  fire  equipment,  but  the  majority  of  the  Iiose  was  small, 
1^  inches,  as  compared  with  our  standard  of  2^  inches.  The  mills  were 
mostly  well  lighted,  both  natural  and  artificial.  At  the  Kanegafuchi 
there  was  a  IG-candlepower  light  at  both  back  and  front  ot  every 
loom. 

At  the  Nippon  Cotton  Mill  at  Osaka  I  saw  80s  to  100s  being  nnile 
spun  from  Egyptian  cotton,  and  60s  spun  on  ring  frames  from  Ameri- 
can cotton,  then  gassed  and  burnished.  The  work  was  running  well 
and  the  quality  oi  yarn  made  was  good.  In  this  mill  English  carding 
and  spinning  is  used,  and  the  combers,  spoolers,  and  gassing  and 
bumi^ing  machinery  came  from  Englan(l. 

In  passmg  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Japanese  word  for  cotton  spin- 
ning company  is  "  boseki,"  and  the  word  for  weaving  mill,  "  skokaf u." 
Thus  they  say  Osaka  Boseki  and  Temma  Skokofu.  "  Godi  "  means 
joint-stock  spinning  company,  and  "  hosoito,"  fine  yarn  spinning,  and 
"  menneru,"  a  flannel  company.  The  names  of  the  mills  themselves 
often  indicate  either  the  business  or  the  location.  The  termination 
"  yama  "  means  mountain,  and  "  gama,"  seashore,  indicating  location. 
"  Nai  "  means  domestic,  and  "gai,"  foreign,  so  the  Naigai  Weaving 
Company  means  weaving  company  for  the  foreign  and  domestic 
markets. 


nroiA. 

OPEN  FIELD  FOR  COMPETITION. 
VALUE  OF  THE  MARKET  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS. 

Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper  writing  from  Bombay  outlines 
the  extent  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  British  India, 
and  furnishes  facts  and  suggestions  that  will  interest  our  manufac- 
turers.    His  report  follows: 

Various  consular  reports  and  other  data  published  in  the  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  from  time  to  time  have  given  full 
information  al)out  India  as  the  leading  world's  market  for  cotton 
piece  goods,  and  also  concerning  the  progress  of  the  native  industry 
m  spinning  yarns  for  export  to  China  and  in  weaving  coarse  gray 
goods  for  home  consumption.  These  statistical  facts  therefore  do 
not  need  to  be  repeated  in  detail  in  giving  an  outline  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  American  manufacturers  must  determine  whether 
they  will  seek  entrance  into  a  market  which  may  be  said  to  be  unlim- 
ited in  its  possibilities. 

For  general  purposes  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  importations  of 
cotton  goods  and  yarns  into  all  India  are  upward  of  $130,000,000 
annually,  and  that  Lancashire  substantially  monopolizes  this  won- 
derfully valuable  trade,  having  no  foreign  competition  except  in  col- 
ored, printed,  and  dyed  piece  goods,  which  competition  up  to  the 
present  time  has  made  no  serious  inroads.  It  may  also  be  restated 
that  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  cotton  commerce  of  India, 
aside  from  shipments  of  $1,800,000  to  $2,000,000  of  raw  cotton,  hardly 
averages  $500,000  annually,  the  goods  shipped  being  gray,  unbleached, 
or  sheetings  and  drills,  chiefly  from  the  Pepperell  mills. 

BOMBAY    THE    MARKET    CENTER. 

Bombay  is  a  good  point  for  measuring  the  possibilities  of  the  trade. 
since  it  is  not  only  a  great  piece-goods  market,  but  is  also  the  seat  or 
the  native  industry.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  coun- 
try are  located  in  western  India,  and  more  than  half  of  these  are  in 
the  city  of  Bombaj^  and  its  suburbs.  The  native  mills  are  now  en- 
joying a  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  and  manv  which  imtil 
recently  confined  themselves  to  spinning  are  introducing  the  latest 
improved  machinery  for  weaving.  Lancashire  professes  to  feel  no 
uneasiness  over  the  possibility  that  the  native  mills  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  some  of  its  own  si)ecialties  of  a  (|uality  sufficient  partially 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  consumers  in  India. 

Should  the  country  ultimately  produce  In^tter  cotton  on  a  large 
scale,  the  native  mills  almost  certainly  would  themselves  utilize  it, 
and  then  the  qualitv  of  their  products  might  Ix*  improved  so  as  to 
comj^ete  with  Mancliester  in  their  own  market,  though  they  would 
Ih?  hampered,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  countervailing  internal-revenue 
duty  of  3i  per  cent  ad  valorem  imposed  in  the  interest  of  the  Briti^ 
milis  as  an  offset  to  the  customs  duties  on  imported  cottons.  Tliese 
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import  duties  are  purely  revenue  and  are  in  no  sense  a  protection  for 
the  native  industry.  However,  the  possibility  of  the  bulk  of  the 
India  cotton  crop  being  materially  improved  in  quality  is  remote. 
Recently  some  importance  has  been  given  to  the  experiments  of  a 
Bombay  mill  with  what  is  known  as  the  Spence  tree  cotton.  The 
mill  owners  reported  that  they  had  passed  four  bags  of  Spence  cotton 
through  the  process  of  spinning  and  weaving  and  that  the  cloth  made 
thereirom  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  finest  cloth  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  the  power  looms  from  India-grown  cotton.  The  cloth  was 
made  from  40s  warp  and  50s  weft,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
cotton  would  spin  a  good  50s  warp  and  70s  weft,  from  which  cloth 
could  be  made  in  fine  dhotees,  a  great  demand  tor  which  exists  in 
India.  The  total  loss  of  weight  in  blow  room  was  only  3  per  cent. 
The  mill  owners  said  they  would  gladly  give  7  annas  (14.2  cents)  per 
pound  for  this  cotton. 

THE    NATIVE  INDUSTRY. 

American  middling  commands  about  11  cents,  and  if  cotton  can  be 
grown  in  India  on  a  large  scale  so  superior  in  quality  as  to  bring  3 
cents  a  pound  more,  the  importations  of  raw  cotton  for  mixing  would 
of  course  cease.  But  this  would  be  of  little  consequence  compared 
with  the  ability  of  the  Indian  mills  to  produce  a  better  class  of  goods 
for  home  consumption.  That  it  can  be  done  on  a  large  scale  is  not 
yet  demonstrated.  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  results  from  the 
experiment  of  the  Bombay  mill  by  technical  and  scientific  experts, 
some  of  the  officials  are  not  satisfied  that  cloth  from  selected  samples 
is  to  be  taken  as  an  average  of  the  results  that  may  be  expected  from 
Spence  cotton,  and  they  are  withholding  their  judgment  until  they 
can  take  the  averag:e  of  production  under  the  normal  conditions  gov- 
erning cotton  growing  in  India.  Matters  relating  to  cotton  produc- 
tion, including  the  Spence  experiments,  are  covered  in  the  consular 
reports,  and  I  give  the  most  recent  developments  only  briefly  in  order 
that  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  may  understand  that  the 
samples  forwarded  from  the  Indian  mills  are  likely  to  represent  about 
the  same  quality  for  years  to  come.  At  least  no  phenomenal  advance 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  native  cotton  used  by  the  mills,  though 
something  better  in  the  way  of  cloth  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
improved  machinery,  and  possibly  from  increased  efficiency  of  the 
native  labor. 

JAPANESE    MANUFACTURERS   VIGILANT. 

Some  regard,  however,  must  be  paid  to  the  probability  of  Japan 
entering  the  India  market,  unlikely  as  that  may  appear  at  the  first 
suggestion.  Japan  has  been  and  is  yet  a  heavy  buyer  of  the  coarse 
Indian  staple  for  her  own  mills.  It  does  not  seem  on  the  surface  that 
the  Japanese  mills  can  import  this  raw  product  and  send  the  finished 
article  back  to  India,  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  native  cottons  for 
home  consumption,  though  the  Japanese  factory  labor  is  much  more 
efficient  than  that  of  India.  Nor  is  such  an  outcome  probable,  even 
though  the  Korean  cotton  crop  in  time  enables  Japan  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  India  for  raw  material.  But  what  is  looked  forward  to  is 
the  possibility  of  Japan  competing  with  Lancashire  in  dhotees  and 
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other  Manchester  specialties.  Last  year,  as  I  am  informed,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  sent  experts  to  India,  who  took  back  large  numbers 
of  patterns  of  materials  used  by  the  people  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  which  patterns,  as  is  well  known,  vary  considerably. 
These  were  carefully  distributed  among  the  different  mills  with  a 
view  to  their  imitation  and  reproduction.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
the  Japanese  piece  goods  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Indian  market,  but  they  are  likely  to  appear  at  any  time.  American 
manufacturers  who  have  samples  of  the  output  of  the  Japanese  mills 
may  therefore  find  it  advantageous  to  compare  these  with  the  Man- 
chester goods  sold  in  India. 


NORTHERN    INDIA. 
A    MARKET   FOR    COTTON    PIECE    GOODS HOW   TO   ENTER   IT. 

Writing  from  Amritsar  in  northern  India,  Mr.  Pepper  tells  what 
should  be  done  to  sell  United  States  cotton  goods  in  that  section. 
Americans  purchase  skins,  carpets,  and  rugs  in  Amritsar,  but  sell 
nothing  in  return. 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  are  looking  for  a  mar- 
ket for  cottons  in  India  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the  ports  of 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Direct  importations  are  made  at  a  number  of 
places  in  the  interior,  and  among  these  in  the  city  of  Amritsar,  which 
is  a  distributing  point  for  central  Asia  as  well  as  for  populous  north- 
ern India.  It  is  a  great  and  growing  market  and  in  Indian  com- 
mercial circles  is  looKed  upon  as  certain  largely  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  its  trade  from  year  to  year. 

Amritsar  does  business  directly  with  the  United  States,  but  this  is 
principally  a  one-sided  business,  for  it  consists  in  exports  of  sheep- 
skins and  goatskins,  carpets,  and  rugs.  New  York  importers  take  a 
large  share  of  the  carpets  and  rugs,  for  which  the  hand  looms  of 
Amritsar  are  famous,  while  the  Persian  rugs  and  the  cashmere  car- 
pets are  also  brought  here  for  shipment  to  America.  Thus  it  happens 
that,  though  the  currents  of  commerce  flow  only  one  way,  the  means 
of  information  and  the  facilities  for  an  exchange  of  commodities  by 
the  United  States,  instead  of  transmitting  cash,  exist,  and  American 
manufacturers  who  are  ready  to  exploit  foreign  markets  will  find  the 
situation  favorable. 

Amritsar  is  a  native  city  of  more  than  150,000  inhabitants  in  the 
Punjab,  a  little  less  than  1,200  miles  from  Bombay  and  a  little  more 
than  1,200  miles  from  Calcutta  by  the  railway  routes.  From  Karachi, 
on  the  Arabian  Sea,  whose  geographical  position  as  a  port  of  distri- 
bution I  have  described  in  a  previous  report,  the  distance  by  rail  is 
about  800  miles.  For  this  reason,  though  some  importations  are  made 
through  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  are  through 
Karachi. 

The  piece-goods  trade  centered  at  Amritsar  is  in  drills,  nainsooks, 
muslins,  sateens,  etc.,  with  increasing  sales  of  colored  prints.  Pep- 
perell  drills  have  served  to  establiSi  the  reputation  of  American 
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goods,  and  these  are  now  supplemented  by  other  drills  from  the 
United  States.  A  good  demand  exists  for  this  class,  but  advantage 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  demand.  Commission  agents  and  dealers 
who  have  opened  correspondence  with  the  mills  in  the  United  States, 
or  their  sales  agents,  complain  that  they  are  referred  to  the  London 
agents  and  that  they  get  little  satisfaction  from  the  latter.  This  also 
has  been  the  case  with  other  cotton  products  than  drills.  It  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  way  of  pushing  the  sale  of  American  goods,  particu- 
larly where  the  inquiries  come  from  dealers  who  are  ready  to  help 
increase  an  established  market  or  create  a  new  one. 

WHAT    IS    WANTED    IN    COLORED    PRINTS. 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  commission  firms  in  Amritsar  to 
the  growing  trade  in  colored  prints  as  a  most  promising  field  for  the 
introduction  of  American  goods,  and  thereiore  samples  are  for- 
warded to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  with  the  name  of  the  native 
firm  through  whose  agency  they  were  procured.  Until  the  mills  in 
the  United  States  choose  to  familiarize  themselves  more  fully  than 
they  have  heretofore  shown  a  disposition  to  do  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Indian  trade  in  piece  goods  these  samples,  bought  in  the 
Amritsar  bazaars,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  existing 
demand.  The  samples,  while  a  small  selection  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  complete,  reflect  the  prevailing  popular  taste  and  fairly 
represent  the  class  of  colored  prints  for  which  the  average  demand 
is  greatest  in  October,  1906. 

They  are  meant  to  show  the  quality  only,  designs  being  furnished 
by  the  dealers  or  commission  agents.  Lengths  are  variable,  but 
widths  in  inches  are  given  and  prices  per  yard  in  terms  of  pence  or 
English  currency.  Prices  are  free  Karachi  Harbor,  c.  i.  f.  i.  c. — ^that 
is,  costs,  insurance,  freight,  interest,  commission.  In  all  colored 
prints  for  the  Amritsar  market  fast  colors  are  of  prime  importance. 
The  vegetable  dies  which  are  used  in  the  carpets  and  rugs  woven  in 
the  hand  looms  of  this  region  may  be  said  to  create  a  standard  of 
colors  which  can  not  be  overlooked  in  imported  calicos. 

The  import  commission  business  of  the  Amritsar  market  is  divided 
between  natives  and  Europeans.  Some  Calcutta  firms  maintain 
branches  with  local  managers,  and  the  representatives  of  Manchester 
make  periodical  visits.  While  European  brokers  are  entirely  willing 
to  take  orders  for  American  mills,  if  they  can  see  a  fractional  margin 
of  profit  above  Manchester,  for  various  reasons  they  are  not  so  ready 
to  seek  new  connections  as  are  the  native  commission  agents.  But 
in  either  case  the  first  point  for  the  exporter  in  the  United  States  is 
to  determine,  through  the  banks  and  by  other  means,  the  trade  repu- 
tation and  the  financial  standing  of  the  broker.  With  the  actual 
merchant  he  has  no  concern.  The  broker's  commission  varies  from 
2J  to  3  per  cent,  and  he  is  the  responsible  and  only  party  in  the 
transaction.  This  will  be  understooa  better  from  an  explanation  of 
the  indent  merchant  system  under  which  the  piece-goods  business  of 
India  is  so  largely  conducted. 
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THE    INDENT   SYSTEM. 

The  local  dealer  executes  a  contract  or  agreement,  of  which  the 
following  form,  an  actual  indenture  to  a  native  firm  in  Amritsar,  is 
an  example : 

Indent  No. . 

Ambitsab,  November  i,  1906. 

To  Messrs, ,  Ohulam  Sadiq, 

Dear  Sirs:  1.  I  (we)  hereby  agree  to  purchase  from  you  the  undermentioned 
goods  at  the  Umits  and  terms  stated  t)elow,  and  for  reimbursement  I  (we) 
authorize  you  or  your  correspondents  to  draw  upon  me  (us)  at  30  days'  sight 
with  ali  relative  shipping  documents  attached  for  payment,  which  draft  I  (we) 
engage  and  bind  myself  (ourselves)  to  accept  on  presentation  and  pay  at  matu- 
rity, or  to  pay  you  the  invoice  amount  within  30  days  after  the  receipt  or  presen- 
tation of  invoice,  notwithstanding  any  objection  I  (we)  may  have  regarding 
or  on  account  of  any  variation  whatever  from  terms  of  the  indent,  such  objec- 
tions if  not  settled  amicably  to  be  referred  to  arbitration  as  provided  for  l>elow. 

2.  Should  I  (we)  faii  to  acccfpt  the  draft  on  presentation  or  to  pay  at  ma- 
turity or  do  not  pay  you  within  39  days  of  the  receipt  of  invoice,  I  (we)  hereby 
authorize  you,  or  your  agents,  to  sell  the  goods  by  public  auction  or  private  sale, 
when  and  where  you  like,  after  having  given  me  (us)  10  days*  notice  of  your 
intention  to  do  so;  and  I  (we)  bind  myself  (ourselves)  to  make  good  to  you 
any  loss  or  deficiency  sustained  through  my  (our)  default,  including  all  charges 
and  interest  at  9  per  cent  i)er  annum,  together  with  your  5  per  cent  reselling 
c*ommission,  I  (we)  waiving  all  claims  to  profit  should  there  be  any.  In  case 
of  public  auction  printed  notices  of  sale  to  be  distributed  in  the  Amritsar 
market. 

3.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  my  (our)  not  accepting  the  draft  on  presenta- 
tion or  not  paying  the  same  on  or  before  maturity  or  your  invoice  amount  will 
not  entitle  me  (us)  to  arbitration  or  to  make  any  claim,  of  whatever  nature, 
against  the  goods,  though  I  (we)  may  take  up  the  same  later  on. 

4.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  if  my  (our)  offers  are  "  ?ree  Indian  Har- 
bour" no  interest  is  to  be  charginl  from  date  of  draft  to  the  approximate  due 
date  of  arrival  of  remittance  in  Europe. 

5.  Insurance  is  to  be  effwtcd  by  you  as  usual,  any  claim  against  the  insurance 
company  will  be  recoverable  by  me  (us),  provide<l  I  (we)  have  retired  the 
relative  draft  or  paid  you  the  invoice  amount  on  or  before  due  date.  Should  I 
(we)  fail  to  retire  the  draft  or  to  pay  you  the  invoice  amount  on  due  date  I 
(we)  forfeit  all  claims  against  the  goods  or  against  the  Insurance  company. 

6.  Bill  of  lading  date  shall  l)e  conclusive  evidence  as  to  date  of  shipment,  and 
15  days*  delay  in  shipment  shall  not  cancel  the  contract.  If  the  goods,  or  any 
I)ortlon  thereof,  are  shlpiHHl  prior  to  the  time  stipulated.  I  (we)  shall  have  no 
right  to  reject  the  same,  but  shall  accept  them  and  will  recover  from  you,  in 
Amritsar,  Interest  at  0  per  cent  ikt  annum  for  the  prior  days  of  shipment  after 
paying  for  the  draft  (or  the  invoice)  at  maturity.  With  reference  to  goods 
ordere<l  with  shipments  extending  over  two  or  more  months,  the  first  or  any 
shipment  being  late  or  the  omission  of  any  shipment  or  shipments  shall  not 
vitiate  this  contract,  each  shipment  to  be  taken  as  a  separate  contract;  and  I 
(we)  shall  not  claim  for  late  or  nonshipment  of  such  one  or  more  lots. 

7.  I  (we)  do  not  hold  you  resi)onsiMe  for  late  shipment,  nonshipment,  or  non- 
delivery arising  from  strikes,  lockouts,  accidents  at  factories,  bankruptcy  or  fail- 
ure of  your  manufacturers  or  supplies,  or  for  nonarrlval  or  late  arrival  from 
perils  of  the  sea,  quarantine  or  stopi)age  In  the  Suez  or  Manchester  canals,  or  any 
other  unforeseen  cau.ses.  Should  any  portion  of  the  gocnis  not  be  shipped  from 
causes  other  than  those  al>ove  mentionwl,  notice  of  such  delay  must  be  given  to 
me  (us)  within  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  mall  from  Europe,  leaving  there 
after  the  first  week  of  the  extreme  time  of  shipment.  It  shall  be  my  (our) 
option  within  three  days  after  rec<»lpt  of  your  notice  either  to  cancel  such  late 
portion  or  to  extend  time  of  shipment  as  refiueste<l,  or  you  may  ship  the  late 
portion  at  your  own  risk  within  two  months  after  the  time  stipulated  and  giving 
me  (us)  the  option  of  refusing  or  accepting  the  goods,  and  I  (we)  shall  have  no 
claim  against  you  for  late  shipment.  In  case  of  nondeliver>%  excepting  for  above 
reasons.  I  (we)  hold  you  responsible  to  pay  me  (us)  whatever  damages  may  be 
assessed  by  arbitration  as  provided  for  below. 
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8.  Representing  patterns  to  be  delivered  to  me  (us),  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
invoice,  but  should  the  patterns  be  lost  through  any  accident  you  must  deliver 
before  the  due  date  of  the  draft  or  the  invoice  the  duplicates,  failing  which  you 
will  have  to  give  in  writing  the  correctness  of  the  goods,  taking  the  responsi- 
bility upon  yourselves. 

9.  First  half,  or  beginning  of  a  month,  means  1st  to  15th;  second  half,  or 
end  of  a  month,  means  16th  to  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

10.  Goods  sold  "  per  piece  "  overlengths  not  to  be  charged  for  and  underlengths 
to  be  allowed  for.  For  goods  sold  "  per  yard  "  a  margin  of  5  per  cent,  more  or 
less,  of  the  total  yardage  ordered  is  allowed  for  variation  in  length.  A  margin 
of  an  inch  in  3G  inches,  more  or  less,  is  allowed  for  variation  in  width  of  pieces. 
Underwldth  to  be  allowed  for,  however,  and  overwidth  not  to  be  charged  for. 
This  will  apply  only  to  shawls,  scarves,  and  dhoties,  and  not  to  prints,  whites, 
and  grays. 

11.  With  regard  to  indents  sent  by  mail  I  (we)  may  request  you,  within  fif- 
teen days  after  date  of  indent,  to  wire  canceling  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
the  same  at  my  (our)  cost  If  the  indent  has  been  placed  by  your  correspond- 
ents before  receipt  of  your  telegram,  I  (we)  shall  accept  the  goods;  but  if  the 
goods  are  bought  by  your  correspondents  after  they  receive  your  telegram,  or 
if  you  fail  to  wire,  after  being  requested  by  me  (us)  in  writing  to  do  so,  I 
(we)  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  indent  or  such  portion  as 
is  so  referred  to. 

12.  If,  after  receiving  acceptance  of  any  of  the  offers  in  this  indent,  you  do 
not  confirm  the  same  to  me  (us),  but  sell  to  some  other  buyer,  I  (we)  hold  you 
responsible  to  pay  me  <U8)  whatever  damages  may  be  assessed  by  arbitration  in 
Amritsar,  as  provided  for  below;  but  should  I  (we)  fail  to  increase  my  (our) 
limits  to  the  prices  demanded  by  your  correspondents  for  any  of  these  goods, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  sell  them  in  any  way  you  choose. 

13.  No  claim  or  dispute  of  any  sort  whatever  can  be  recognized  if  not  made  in 
writing  within  ten  days  from  the  due  date  of  the  draft  or  your  invoice  after  full 
payment. 

14.  All  disputes  or  objections  regarding  this  contract,  if  not  settled  amicably 
on  my  producing  the  goods  for  your  perusal,  must  be  referred  to  arbitration  of 
one  native  and  one  European  merchant  or  representative  of  a  European  firm 
in  Amritsar  or  Karachi,  nominated  one  by  each  party,  whose  decision  or  the 
decision  of  an  umpire  appointed  with  your  and  mine  (our)  consent  in  Amritsar, 
or  that  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  Karachi,  will  be  final  and  binding  upon 
you  as  well  as  upon  me  (us),  and  the  survey  fees,  with  all  other  exi>enses,  will 
be  borne  by  the  losing  party;  but  if  the  award  be  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
amount  offered  by  you  before  going  to  survey,  the  whole  cost  of  survey  shall 
be  borne  by  me  (us).  If  within  ten  days  after  being  requested  by  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  usual  place  of  business  either  party  fails  to  appoint  an  arbitrator 
ready  and  willing  to  act,  an  ex  parte  decision  of  the  arbitrator  of  the  other 
party  shall  be  in  like  manner  binding  on  both  the  parties,  but  in  default  of  my 
(our)  nominating  an  arbitrator  or  arranging  for  the  survey  within  a  week  after 
the  nominating,  I  (we)  shall  lose  my  (our)  right  of  all  claims  or  arbitration. 

15.  All  invoices  and  letters  re:  this  indent  will  be  considered  as  received  by 
me  (us)  if  properly  entered  in  your  peon's  book  to  my  address  and  impressions 
thereof  taken  in  your  copy  book,  though  I  may  not  have  signed  the  peon's  book 
and  not  taken  delivery  of  the  document  under  some  wrong  impressions. 

16.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  offers,  if  accepted  by  telegram,  are  subject 
to  revision  and  confirmation  by  mail. 

17.  Unless  otherwise  stated  l)elow,  it  is  understood  that  orders  sent  by 
telegram  have  to  be  replied  to  by  you  within  8  days;  and  if  sent  by  mail  within 
60  days  from  date  of  indent,  after  which  period  it  shall  be  my  (our)  option 
either  to  cancel  or  extend  the  time  for  reply. 

18.  This  contract  is  between  you  and  me  (us)  as  principal  dealing  with 
principal,  and  anything  besides  the  plain  signature  written  in  vernacular  shall 
t>e  considered  as  null  and  void. 

Note. — I  (we)  have  signed  this  contract  having  full  knowledge  of  its 
contents. 


The  list  of  "  undermentioned  goods  "  is  filled  out  on  a  given  form, 
and  with  this  before  him  the  broker  places  the  order.     For  example, 
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the  broker  forwards  to  Manchester  or  Liondon  an  order  for  nainsooks, 

as  follows: 

Ambitsab,  November  1,  1906, 

RECOMMENDATION  OB  INDENT  NO.  B.  234. 

To  Messrs. , 


From  Messrs. ,  Gholam  Sadiq: 

No.  of  packages — (10)  ten  only. 

Quantity  per  package — (150)  one  hundred  and  fifty  only. 

Description — White  nainsooks. 

Price— At  3s.  8d.    (3  shillings  8  pence)   per  piece.    F.  K.  H.   (free  Karachi 

Harbor),  less  return  (commission)  3%. 
Dimensions — 2S  inches  X  20  yards. 
Quality — No.  4032  (manufacturer's  No.). 
Colors— White. 

Finish — As  per  original  quality. 
Patterns — ^Three  with  each  invoice. 
Heading — As  per  original  quality. 
Fold — 19  inches  wide  X  48  Inches  long. 
Ticketing — A  good  beautiful  lady  ticket. 
Stamping — Our  firm  full  name  on  each  piece. 
Numbering — 255  (broker's  No.)  to  be  put  on  each  piece. 
Parceling — Five  pieces  in  a  paper  parcel. 
Packing — Strong  and  careful. 
Reply — By  wire. 
Shipmeut-'Iii  three  equal  monthly  lots,  commencing  from  January,  1907. 

WHAT   MANUFACTURERS    HAVE   TO    RELY   ON. 

The  Manchester  firm,  while  dealing  with  the  broker  as  principal, 
has  before  it  a  copy  of  the  indenture  of  the  local  merchant  to  the 
broker,  and  therefore  knows  the  precise  terms  of  the  transaction  and 
the  conditions  which  have  to  be  met.  In  the  event  of  objections  or 
disputes  for  which  a  "  survey  "  or  appraisal  is  provided  in  the  con- 
tract between  the  broker  and  the  local  merchant  a  similar  course  is 
taken  between  the  shipper  and  the  broker,  the  method  varying  a  little 
in  some  cases,  but  following  established  usages.  However,  surveys 
are  costly  proceeding,  and  invariably  involve  loss,  so  that  where 
disputes  arise  there  is  every  inducement  to  reach  a  friendly  settle- 
ment. 

The  indenture  quoted  above  is  made  out  for  English  trade,  and  has 
a  few  provisions  relating  to  local  conditions  which  might  not  be 
understood  in  the  United  States  because  of  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  Amritsar  market.  But  its  general  purport  as  an  illustration  of 
methods  will  be  easily  apparent.  The  drafts  and  invoices  would  not 
apply,  because  brokers  and  dealers  insist  on  ninety  days  for  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  much  longer  time  required  for  ship- 
ments to  l>e  received. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  importance  of  Amritsar  as  a  piece-goods 
market  for  a  large  area  having  been  given,  samples  of  prints  for- 
warded, and  trade  methods  described,  the  next  thing  for  the  mills  in 
the  United  States  which  want  to  sell  their  products  in  India  is  to 
send  their  own  representative,  who  can  spend  several  months  on  the 
ground.  I  am  assured  that  he  would  receive  every  encouragement, 
especially  from  the  native  brokers  and  dealers. 
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DELHI   AN    IMPORTANT   CENTER. 

Delhi  is  the  most  important  center  of  the  piece-goods  trade  in  the 
interior  of  India.  It  has  marked  strategic  railway  advantages,  being 
about  900  miles  distant  from  Bombay,  800  from  Karachi,  and  950 
from  Calcutta.  It  thus  has  the  benefit  of  all  those  markets  to  select 
from.  Bombay  is  its  chief  port  of  importation.  Delhi  is  not  only 
the  distributing  cfenter  for  the  central  provinces  and  for  much  of 
northern  India,  but  buyers  come  there  to  supply  the  market  for  cen- 
tral Asia,  Afghanistan,  and  some  parts  of  Persia.  Though  the  city 
is  a  very  active  commercial  center,  the  piece-goods  business  is  the 
leading  line.  The  transportation  and  banking  facilities  enable  it  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  world's  markets,  and  it  has  an  active  chamber 
of  commerce  which  aims  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  classes.  Samples 
most  in  demand  in  the  Delhi  bazaar  are  forwarded. 


AVSTSALIA. 

EXTENT   AND   CHARACTER  OF  MARKET. 
BTEADll.Y   rjROWINC;    TRADE KIND   OF   OOOD8   DEMANDED. 

In  a  report  from  Melbourne,  Special  Agent  Harry  R.  Burrill  de- 
scribes the  market  in  Australia  for  cotton  cloths,  and  furnishes  in- 
formation regarding  the  class  and  styles  of  piece  goods  demanded 
by  the  people  which  will  be  valuable  to  American  manufacturers: 

Conditions  governing  the  piece-goods  supply  and  demand  in  the 
eastern  States  of  the  Commonwealth  are  at  variance  with  those  ob- 
taining in  Western  Australia.  That  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  may  clearly  understand  the  situation,  a  supplemental  report, 
entering  more  fully  into  detail  regarding  the  business  transacted  and 
pointing  out  the  possibilities  for  the  extension  of  the  American  trade 
in  these  commodities,  is  submitted.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  practically  the  same  conditions  exist  between  the 
markets  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  parts  of  the  continent,  namely, 
the  great  predominance  of  English-made  fabrics.  It  is  estimated 
that  l>etw^een  90  and  95  per  cent  of  the  piece  goods  imported  an- 
nually into  Australia  are  made  in  British  mills,  and,  as  the  relative 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  various  countries  to  this  Conmion- 
wealth  has  remained  practicaly  unchanged  for  several  years,  it  can 
readily  Ik*,  seen  that  only  by  the  most  determined  and  persistent  effort 
would  it  1x3  possible  to  expand  the  trade  in  piece  goods  of  American 
manufacture. 

Among  importers  and  dealers  of  the  States  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Queensland  certain  well-defined  reasons  are  advanced 
w  lu'  the  popularity  of  the  English  piece  goods  has  l)een  retained  and 
why  it  would  Ixt  an  extremely  difficult  undertaking  to  dislodge  them 
from  control  of  the  market. 

In  the  first  place,  they  an*,  put  up  in  widths  that  will  cut  to  the 
l>est  advantage  for  the  purposes  required,  and  C()rise<iuently,  in  this 
resj)ect,  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade. 

Second.  English  goods  are  all  sized,  and  this  finish,  or  feel  or  fill- 
ing, as  it  is  called  here,  is  recjuired  by  the  Australians.  It  i :  a  matter 
of  entire  indifference  to  them  whether  this  foreign  substance  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  goods  detracts  from  or  adds  to  the  value  or 
lasting  quality  of  the  fabric  as  long  as  it  presents  an  attractive  ap- 
I)earance  when  offered  over  the  counter. 

Third.  The  Australian  consumers  naturally  prefer  English-made 
goods,  esi)ecially  when  these  g(K)ds  suit  their  taste  Ixjtter  than  those 
manufactured  by  competing  countries. 

Fourth.  The  (piality  of  British  goods  seldom  change  or  dete- 
riorates, for  the  English  manufacturers  appreciate  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  invariablv  maintaining  the  standard  of  their  output,  and  in 
this  may  be  found  one  of  the  secrets  of  their  pronounced  success  in 
foreign  markets. 
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For  purposes  of  comparison  and  to  demonstrate  to  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  the  size  and  value  of  this  market,  together 
with  our  discouragingly  inadequate  representation,  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  Trade  and  Customs  Returns  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  1905,  and  estimated  in  round  numbers  (the  latest  complete- 
figures  obtainable),  is  presented.  The  total  is  several  thousand  dol- 
lars less  than  the  total  valuation  of  the  piece  goods  imported  into 
Australia  in  1905,  for  the  reason  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enumerate  the  countries  exporting  less  than  $500  in  value. 


PIECE   GOODS   AND   COUNTRY   OF   ORIGIN. 


Cotton  and  linen : 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Velvets,  velveteens,  plushes, 
etc. : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France .. 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Woolens,   or   containing 
wool : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Flannels : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Flannelettes : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Netherlands 


$625, 000 
12,  810,  000 
50,000 
65,000 
250,000 
40,000 
65,000 


2,000 

1,400,000 

20.000 

525,  000 

585, 000 

340,000 


1,500 

7,  325,  000 

1,  080,  000 

595,000 

6,500 

6,500 

1,700 

205,000 

15,000 

7,500 

8,500 

950,000 

165,000 

30,000 


Woolens : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Coatings,  vestings,  and 
trouserings : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Horsehair  cloth  and  hop 
cloth : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Sill{,  or  containing  si  lie  or 
having  silk  worked 
thereon : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

China 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Switzerland 

Socks  and  stockings  (cot- 
ton) : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 


$35,000 

125,000 

2,750 


10,000 

275,000 

7,000 

11,000 

45,000 


310 

70,000 

750 


3,000 

905,000 

95,  000 

1,180,000 

200,000 

90,000 

655,000 

465,000 


15,  000 
225,000 
405,000 


These  classifications  are  somewhat  different  from  those  obtaining  in 
the  United  States,  but  are  suflScieiitly  clear  to  give  our  manufacturers 
H  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  of  goods  imported. 

Unofficial  estimates  from  the  customs  authorities  indicate  that  for 
1900  the  same  relative  proportion  was  maintained,  but  with  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  importations. 

POPULAR   PIECE   GOODS. 


Sheetings,  shirtings,  denims,  drills,  flannels,  flannelettes,  prints, 
and  Italians  all  command  a  good  sale  on  this  market,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  why  any  manufacturing  country 
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desirous  of  expanding  its  export  business  should  not  cater  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade.  It  is  even  now  of  sufficient  size  to  justify 
such  alterations  in  widths,  designs,  lengths,  or  such  other  essential 
particulars  as  may  commend  themselves  to  experts  thoroughly  in 
•touch  with  the  situation,  and  as  the  steady  growth  of  the  market  is 
as  certain  as  the  flight  of  time  it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  business 
policy  to  obtain  a  foothold  before  it  is  too  late. 

AMERICAN    DENIMS. 

The  success  of  the  American  denims  in  Australia  is  assured  simply 
because  the  widths  are  satisfactory  to  the  trade,  the  quality  excellent, 
and  the  price  generally  acceptable.  Denims  are  imported  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  into  overalls,  and  in  this  the  Aus- 
tralian manufacturers  have  built  up  an  exceedingly  profitable  busi- 
ness. Complaints  are  frequent,  however,  regarding  me  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  American  denims  during  the  year.  The  Australian 
overall  manufacturers  would  be  pleased  if  the  American  exporters 
could  fix  a  price  for  at  least  six  months  and  maintain  it  for  that  pe- 
riod without  variation.  English  exporters  will  name  a  price  and 
deliver  denims  to  their  customers  here  for  the  same  figure  for  a  period 
oxtendiug  over  twelve  months,  and  this,  according  to  the  importers 
of  the  Commonwealth,  is  of  material  benefit  to  the  overall  manufac- 
turer. He  makes  up  his  goods  and  fixes  a  price  for  the  season,  and  a 
jump  in  the  cost  of  denims  laid  down  here  causes  embarrassment  and 
not  mfrequently  considerable  loss  in  his  transactions  with  the  trade. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  solid  indigo-blue  denim,  as  well 
lis  the  blue-and-white,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  an  excellent 
business  could  he  built  up  in  solid  seal-brown  and  solid  gray  denims 
manufactured  in  cheaper  grades  than  are  at  present  obtainable. 
English,  German,  and  Dutch  manufacturers  are  exerting  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  obtain  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  Australian  denim 
market  and  have  met  with  fair  success.  Germany  and  Holland  are 
constantly  getting  closer  to  the  American  style  of  manufacture  by 
copying,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  weaving  and  other  important  and 
essential  features  of  the  denims  made  in  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  however,  the  American-made  denim  retains  its  popularity 
as  the  material  Ix^st  adapted  for  the  uses  of  the  Australian  manufac- 
turer, and  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  demand  and  build- 
ing up  a  still  greater  fwrmanent  trade  that  the  importers  and  dealers 
of  the  eastern  States  of  the  Commonwealth  suggest  these  changes  or 
improvements,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ITALIANS,  SHEETINGS,   LININGS,   AND   SHIRTINGS. 

Approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  Italians  imported  for  this  market 
are  black,  and  they  are  used  principally  for  lining  men's  clothing  and 
for  dressmaking  purposes.  AMiile  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
quality  of  the  American  goods,  the  widths  are  regarded  as  too  narrow, 
and  l^ecause  of  this  they  are  not  popular  with  the  trade.  The  Engli^ 
manufacturers  turn  oul  for  this  market  a  27-inch,  single  width,  and  a 
iH-inch,  double  width,  which  cut  to  far  better  advantage  than  the 
American  80,  30,  and  40  inch  widths.  The  market  for  Italians  is 
growing  steadily  and  is  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  American 
expoilers. 
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Gray  sheetings  are  a  staple  article  in  Australia,  for  which  the 
demand  shows  annually  a  gratifying  increase.  The  weights  required 
are  from  2.85  to  5,  but  the  3,  3.25,  3.50,  and  up  to  4  yards  to  the 
pound  are  the  most  popular.  Four-yard  sheetings,  46  by  52  count, 
are  extensively  used  by  bag  makers  and  for  covering  beef  carcasses, 
and  the  market  is  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  manufacturers  whose 
price  and  quality  are  satisfactory  to  the  importers.  The  Australian 
bag  makers,  as  a  rule,  require  monthly  deliveries  of  sheetings,  and 
desire  a  guaranteed  price  for  twelve  months.  This,  they  assert,  the 
Manchester  mills  are  usually  willing  to  grant,  but  no  such  concession 
can  be  obtained  on  goods  exported  irom  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  the  importers  and  dealers  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth, this  disinclination  on  the  part  of  American  exporters  to  guar- 
antee a  price  for  the  year  operates  against  the  expansion  of  trade  in 
these  commodities,  and  it  is  suggested  that  if  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  could  see  their  way  clear  to  meet  this  demand  on  the 
part  of  their  Australian  customers  business  in  the  importation  of 
sheetings  for  bags  and  other  purposes  would  at  once  show  a  gratify- 
ing increase. 

Gray  sheetings  are  also  used  as  linings  for  clothing,  and  are  sold  in 
large  quantities  for  household  purposes  over  the  counter  of  every 
retail  dry-jgoods  store.  The  American  sheeting,  because  of  its  quality, 
is  unquestionably  popular  here,  and  the  trade  under  careful  handling 
is  capable  of  large  expansion.  Repeated  eflForts  to  introduce  Ameri- 
can bleached  sheetings  in  any  considerable  quantities  have  demon- 
strated the  exceptional  diflSculty  of  the  task.  The  British  bleached 
fabrics  control  the  market,  and  their  position  appears  to  be  prac- 
ticably unassailable. 

When  shirtings  are  required  in  Australia  the  English  fabric  is 
bought  to  the  exclusion  practically  of  all  other  makes,  and  while  this 
maraet  is  an  unusually  important  and  attractive  one  there  appears  to 
be  but  little  possibility  of  upsetting  this  splendidly  established  trade. 
The  quality  and  price  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  consumers,  and 
that  tells  the  whole  story. 

DRILLS    AND    COTTON    WASTE DUCKS    AND    CRASHES. 

The  demand  for  drills  is  compartively  small,  although  it  is  an  item 
in  the  piece  goods  trade  of  Australia  that  American  manufacturers 
can  not  afford  to  overlook.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  indigo- 
blue  drills,  28  inches  wide,  and  from  2  to  3  yards  to  the  pound  weight. 
These  drills  are  principally  made  into  suits  for  engineers,  firemen,  etc. 
The  2.85  gray  drill  is  used  here  largely  for  boat  sails,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  American  goods  are  popular.  In  connection  with  the 
indigo-blue  fabric  it  may  be  said  that  among  business  men  generally 
the  impression  prevails  that  the  American  dyes  are  inferior  to  those 
used  by  the  German  manufacturers.  It  is  important  in  dealing  with 
this  market  that  fast  colors  should  invariably  be  used. 

The  Manchester  mills  supply  practically  all  the  cotton  waste  used 
in  Australia  and  the  market  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  one.  Their 
prices  are  approximately  15  per  cent  lower  than  their  competitors, 
and  the  quahty  is  said  to  be  satisfactory.  Inquiries  as  to  the  reasons 
why  the  demand  for  American  cotton  waste  is  of  so  little  consequence 
elicited  the  information  that  while  the  prices  are  much  higher  than 
the  English,  the  goods  are  not  clean.    This  combination  is  regarded 
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here  as  too  heavy  a  handicap  to  overcome,  and  unless  these  defects 
can  be  remedied  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  British  exporters  will 
continue  indefinitely  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  this  branch  of 
the  cotton -products  trade. 

The  most  popular  cotton  ducks  on  the  market  are  the  29  to  30  inches, 
36  inches,  and  72  inches  in  width  in  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  12  ounce  weights. 
They  are  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  tarpaulins,  and  for 
blankets  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  The 
American  goods  are  well  represented,  but  dealers  sugg^est  that  it 
would  be  well  for  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  introduce  a 
72-inch  width  in  a  cheaper  quality  than  can  now  be  found  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  they  believe  the  business  that  would  result  would  amply 
justify  the  effort.  The  English  awning  ducks  now  command  the 
market. 

AMERICAN    PRINTS   NOT   POPULAR. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  season  in  Australia  creates  a  large 
demand  for  bleached  drills,  ducks,  and  crashes  used  for  mens'  shirt- 
ings, juvenile  clothing,  and  skirts  for  women.  According  to  the  deal- 
ers prices  quoted  for  these  materials  by  American  exporters  are  too 
high  to  permit  of  successful  competition  with  English  made  goods. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  prints  are  sold  annually  in  Australia,  and 
this  market  is  controlled  by  Great  Britain.  Its  size  is  surely  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  a  close  investigation  by  an  expert  into 
the  causes  for  the  meager  representation  of  American-made  prints  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Australian  market  demands  a  print  from 
27  to  30  inches  wide,  and  as  goods  of  this  description  made  in  the 
United  States  and  exported  to  Australia  measure  usually  not  more 
than  24  to  25  inches  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  they  do  not 
meet  the  popular  fancy.  Then,  again,  dealers  without  exception  will 
inform  the  inquirer  that  American  prints  do  not  possess  the  finish 
and  feel  which  have  popularized  the  English  fabrics,  and  which  are 
absolutely  essential  when  sold  over  the  counter. 

These  are  the  two  princij^al  objections  to  the  prints  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  but  importers  and  dealers  alike  have  a  variety 
of  suggestions  to  make  regarding  changes  or  alterations,  all  ap- 
parently comparatively  insignificant  and  unimportant,  and  yet  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  adopticm  of  the  advice  of  men  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  situation  might  eventually  revolutionize  the  market. 
Any  piece-goods  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  make  a  bid  for  the  Australian  print  market  can  quite  easily 
ascertain,  either  through  his  repres(»ntatives  here  or  from  reliable 
imj^orting  housc^s,  just  what  the  market  requires  and  just  where  our 
goods  fail  to  me(»t  those  requirements.  If  with  that  information  in 
hand  he  can  see  his  way  clear  to  make  such  changes,  his  chances  for^ 
competing  successfully  with  the  English  prints  will  unquestionably* 
be  materially  improved. 

SUrUJESTIONS    FOR    MAXUFACTI'RERS. 

Australia  has  l)ecome  a  great  exporter  of  butter,  cheese,  and  beef, 
and  in  consequence  is  using  large  quantities  of  cloth  to  cover  these 
articles  of  export.  The  cheese  nnd  butter  dotlis,  in  lengths  of  about 
100  yards,  put  up  in  tubular  form,  used  to  cover  beef  carcasses,  are 
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imported  mostly  from  Manchester,  but  the  present  size  of  the  market 
and  the  steadily  increasing  demand  should  call  forth  the  determined 
eflforts  of  American  manufacturers  to  gain  a  share  of  this  trade. 

Australians  have  entered  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes,  and  there  is  consequently  a  large  and  growing  demand  for 
material  with  which  to  line  them.  In  this  trade  American  goods  have 
no  representation  whatever,  but  there  is  apparently  no  sound  reason 
why  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  should  not  become  successful 
competitors  in  the  market. 

Another  field  which  it  would  pay  the  American  manufacturers 
more  carefully  to  cultivate  is  cotton  gloves  for  women  and  children. 

SAMPLES    AND    PACKING. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  export  to  this  country  a  far 
greater  variety  of  new  patterns  of  oilcloth.  The  quality  of  the  oil- 
cloth made  in  the  United  States  is  excellent,  but  complaints  are  fre- 
quent that  the  designs  are  out  of  date,  a  defect  that  could  be  quite 
easily  remedied  at  a  slight  expense  and  little  trouble.  The  Australian 
consumers  prefer  borders  on  their  marble  shelf  cloth,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  commodity,  they  apparently  get  what  they 
want  from  all  manufacturing  countries  except  the  United  States. 

Importer's  suggest  that  samples  be  sent  out  in  ample  time  to  per- 
mit of  their  being  shown  to  the  trade  before  the  arrival  of  con- 
signment. They  also  suggest  that  all  samples  should  be  attractively 
displayed  in  book  form,  and  that  there  should  be  a  quarter  or  a  half 
yard  '^  feeler  '"  attached  to  the  book.  Merchants  naturally  desire  care- 
fully to  examine  the  sample,  and  not  infrequently  ask  :for  a  piece  of 
it,  that  comparisons  may  be  made  on  the  arrival  of  the  shipment. 

The  packm^  of  piece  goods  in  bales  is  regarded  as  generally  satis- 
factory, but  it  is  suggested  that  each  bale  should  invariably  be 
branded  "  Use  no  hooks."  This  precaution,  it  is  believed,  will  save 
considerable  loss,  for  it  is  certain  to  prevent  in  a  great  measure  the 
rough  handling  of  bales  at  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading.  Amer- 
ican exporters  should  also  bt»ar  in  mind  that  the  commerce  act  of  Aus- 
tralia provides  that  the  country  of  origin  must  always  be  shown.  All 
packages  or  wrappers  should  be  branded  "  Made  in  U.  S.  A." 

CUSTOMS    RATES CREDIT    SYSTEM. 

The  customs  duty  on  piece  goods  is  5  per  cept  ad  valorem.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  wharfage  charges  of  $1.25  a  ton,  cartage 
about  75  cents  a  ton,  cooperage  25  cents  a  case  or  bale,  and  stacking 
(if  goods  when  taken  from  the  vessel  are  placed  in  sheds)  16  cents  a 
ton.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  laymg  goods  down  at  Austra- 
lian ports  is  approximately  15  per  cent  more  than  the  actual  net  price 
at  the  factory. 

English  exporters  in  selling  to  Australian  dealers  frequently  give 
from  three  to  sixth  months'  credit  where  the  buyers  are  regarded  as 
financially  responsible,  but  all  transactions  between  American  export- 
ers and  Australians  are  practically  for  cash,  for  it  is  seldom  that  over 
ten  days'  credit  is  extended.  Merchants  here  declare  that  the  sale  of 
Britisn-made  goods  is  materially  increased  through  the  system  of 
credits  establisned  and  maintained  by  the  English  exporting  houses, 
as  it  enables  the  Australian  dealers  to  realize,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
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on  a  consipiment  before  it  i.s  necessary  to  pay  for  the  merchandise. 
Another  element  in  favor  of  British  goods  is  the  habit,  formed  by 
Auritralian  dealers  and  strengthened  by  years  of  business  association, 
of  buying  from  English  manufacturers.  Inasmuch  as  their  trans- 
actions have  licen  satisfactory,  they  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  they 
should  abandon  that  habit  unless  extraordinary  inducements  are 
offered  by  competing  nations. 

PKRSONAI.    KKI*KESKNTATIVI-:S    NKEDED. 

Prompt  deliveries  are  .still  another  item  in  favor  of  the  English 
exporters,  for  if  found  necessary  shipments  may  be  received  at 
Australian  ports  every  week.  As  against  this,  shipments  from  New 
York  are  uncertain,  and  as  a  rule  are  at  least  a  month  apart.  Mer- 
chants also  complain  of  the  inadeijuate  line  of  American  samples  sub- 
mitted and  the  mfrequency  of  the  visits  of  accredited  representatives 
of  American  manufacturers.  This  could  easily  l)e  remedied  if  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  would  have  resident  agents  here  in- 
structed to  push  the  trade  with  the  businesslike  energy  inseparable 
from  success  at  home. 

American  agents  representing  American  houses  which  supply  up-to- 
date,  attractive  American  gcxxls  can  command  success  in  Australia 
even  against  so  firmly  established  and  formidable  a  competitor  as 
Great  Britain.  These  goods,  however,  should  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Australian  trade,  and  all  attempts  to  make  this  market 
a  dumping  ground  for  commodities  that  are  unsalable  at  home  should 
be  at  once  and  forever  abandoned.  In  addition  to  this,  the  standard 
should  invariably  be  maintained,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  shipped 
should  never  vary  from  the  samples  from  which  selected. 


SOUTH  AMEBIGA. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKETS. 
TEXTILES  THE  SECOND   MOST  VALUABLE  OF   THE   IMPORTS. 

The  following  brief  survey  of  the  cotton  piece-goods  trade  in 
South  America  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Hutchinson  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  More  than  a 
year  was  spent  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  investigation  oi  trade  conditions  in  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  his  able  and  comprehensive  reports 
attracted  wide  attention  and  were  highly  commended. 

Taking  South  and  Central  America  as  a  whole,  textile  goods  form 
the  most  valuable  item  in  the  import  trade,  with  the  single  exception 
of  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  In  the  most  thickly  populated  sec- 
tions of  the  entire  region  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the 
clothing  of  the  people  must  of  necessity  be  composed  mainly  of  cotton 
goods,  and  these,  accordingly,  form  the  most  important  item  of  textile 
import.  In  nearly  all  the  countries,  moreover,  not  only  is  the  popu- 
lation increasing  rapidly,  but  the  per  capita  purchasing  power  is 
being  augmented  by  development  of  national  resources  and  the  conse- 

?uent  increase  in  the  production  of  exportable  goods.     The  demand 
or  cotton  manufactures  is  therefore  not  only  large  and  increasing, 
but  is  likely  to  continue  to  grow  for  many  years  to  come. 

DEMAND    AND    SUPPLY.  ' 

This  growing  demand  is  being  met  in  two  ways — ^by  importation 
from  abroad  and  by  home  manufacture.  Two  of  the  countries,  Brazil 
and  Peru,  have  large  supplies  of  native-grown  raw  cotton,  and  under 
the  stimulus  of  high  protective  duties  home  manufacture  has  devel- 
oped with  suflScient  success  to  make  it  already  a  factor  in  determining 
the  amount  of  imports.  One  or  two  other  countries,  notably  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay,  have  followed  suit,  and  have  endeavored  to  stimu- 
late home  manufacture  as  well  as  the  production  of  home-grown  raw 
material  by  high  protective  duties  and  other  means,  but  they  have 
met  with  far  less  success,  partly  through  scarcity  of  labor  for  raising 
the  raw  material  under  climatic  conditions  which  are  much  less  favor- 
able than  in  Brazil  or  Peru.  They  are  further  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  abundant  fuel  or  water  power  for  the  running  of  their  fac- 
tories. Their  protection  of  the  industry,  therefore,  rests  upon  an 
unnatural  basis,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  result  in  any  very 
serious  competition  with  imported  goods. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  in  spite  of  the  growth  of 
home  manufactures  in  certain  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  demand 
for  foreign  cottons  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  the  rising  purchasing  power  of  the  people.    South  America 
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already  furnishes  a  market  for  some  $80,000,000  wortli  of  American 
and  European  cottons,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  next  few  years 
will  see  the  demand  passing  the  $100,000,000  mark.  The  market  is 
therefore  well  worth  competing  for. 

CHARACTER   OF   THE   TRADE. 

The  demand  is  for  three  or  four  chief  general  classes  of  goods: 
Finer  and  more  expensive  goods  for  the  use  of  the  wealthier  classes 
of  society ;  plain  unbleached  goods  for  the  making  of  clothing,  flour 
sacks,  etc.;  dyed  goods,  made  either  from  dyed  yam  or  dyed  after 
weaving;  and  cheap  prints,  the  demand  for  which  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Fine  goods  of  any  sort  are  not  manufactured  m  the  native 
mills,  their  production  being  confined  to  the  coarser,  cheaper  grades. 
Cheap,  plain,  unbleached  goods,  such  as  "  domestics,'-  and  dyed  goods, 
in  immense  variety  of  pattern,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  whether 
measured  by  value  or  by  quantity;  but  the  trade  in  cheap  prints, 
though  still  relatively  small,  has  made  enormous  advances  in  the  past 
few  years.  A  very  successful  trade  in  "  splits  "  is  being  done  in  all 
the  cheap  grades  of  goods.  So  far  as  native  competition  is  successful 
it  affects  only  the  imports  of  the  cheai)est  and  coarsest  grades  of 
plain  and  dyed  goods.  The  native  spinning  is  all  done  by  "ring'^ 
machines,  and  the  "  counts ''  in  weaving  rarely  run  above  240.  The 
heavy  "sizing"  in  the  native  mills  (both  before  and  after  weaving) 
produces  a  cloth  that  can  not  be  very  successfully  "  printed." 

MARKET   nm  DYED   AND   PRINTED   (TX)THS. 

Nearly  everywhere  in  South  America  there  is  evidence  that  the 
major  part  of  the  increase  in  demand  in  recent  years  has  been  in  dyed 
goods  and  in  prints.  The  most  accessible  field,  therefore,  for  manu- 
facturers such  as  those  of  the  United  States,  seeking  to  gain  a  foot- 
Iiold  in  a  market  which  is  already  largely  occupied  by  their  rivals, 
lies  in  the  direction  of  these  goods,  for  which  there  is  expanding  de- 
mand. Trade  expansion  along  this  line  would  not  precluJe  expansion 
in  plain  bleached  or  unbleached  goods  as  well ;  it  would  merely  seem 
to  be  the  direction  in  which  first  advances  might  l)est  be  made.  A 
firm  foothold  once  establisiiod  could  then  easily  he  strengthened  by 
efforts  along  other  lines. 

The  opinion  is  generally  prevalent  among  South  American  import- 
ers that  the  United  States  is  not  getting  as  large*  a  share  of  this  trade 
as  the  excellence  of  American  goods  would  warrant.  This  statement 
is  esj^ecially  applicable  to  the  print  trade,  and  the  reasons  generally 
assigned  for  the  backwardness  of  the  United  States  is  that  our  ex- 
porters have  not  yet  gone  after  the  business  in  the  same  persistent, 
thoroughgoing  fashion  as  have  their  Kuro))ean  rivals. 

The  chief  imports  of  cottons  generally  are  of  English  and  German 
origin,  the  former  showing  a  marked  t^Midenc  y  to  decrease  in  recent 
years,  while  the  latter  have  made  equally  notable  advances.  It  is  to 
German  rather  than  English  methods,  therefore,  that  American 
cixjwrters  should  look  for  their  model. 
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The  Germans  owe  their  success  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
gone  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  at  great  expense,  and  with  a 
determination  to  win.  In  the  first  place  they  carry  on  what  may  be 
called  an  international  producing  business.  The  most  successful  Ger- 
man manufacturer  is  not  content  to  operate  and  sell  the  products  of 
his  own  German  factorj'^  alone,  but  has  purchased  or  by  contract 
gained  control  of  the  product  of  factories  m  other  countries  as  well. 
There  are  instances  in  wliich  a  German  factory  thus  controls  the  out- 
put of  factories  in  Italy,  Spain,  England,  France,  etc.  By  this 
method  the  German  producer  has  increased  the  variety  of  goods 
wliich  be  is  able  to  offer  to  the  South  American  market,  and  to  main- 
tain his  hold  on  the  sales  of  the  particular  classes  of  goods  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  his  own  home  factory  has  special  advantages. 

CAU8K8    FOR    GERMAN    SUCCESS. 

In  the  second  place,  the  German  exporter  almost  invariably  places 
the  selling  of  his  product  in  the  hands  of  a  German  house  in  South 
America,  a  house  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  home  con- 
cern and  pecuniarily  interested  in  its  welfare.  The  home  concern,  or 
the  connected  house  in  South  America,  has  in  its  employ  and  con- 
stantly in  the  field  expert  travelers,  agents,  or  salesmen  who  make  de- 
tailed and  frequent  reports  on  the  peculiar  demands,  not  merely  in 
any  one  country  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  the  various  localities  within 
a  single  country.  These  agents  are  technical  experts  as  well  as  sales- 
men, and  are  able  to  figure  accurately  on  the  cost  of  making  changes 
of  pattern,  etc.,  in  response  to  varying  demand,  and  to  quote  figures 
either  on  the  spot  or  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  Through  their  fa- 
miliarity with  the  language  and  their  close  and  frequent  contact  with 
the  merchants,  and  even  with  the  consuming  public,  they  are  able  to 
form  reliable  judgments  as  to  the  standing  of  importing  and  retail 
firms  and  to  know  at  once  what  changes  of  fashion  have  taken  place 
or  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future.  They  are  thus  able  to  ar- 
range safely  for  the  granting  of  the  usual  six,  ten,  or  twelve  months' 
credit,  or  for  selling  on  open  account,  as  is  not  infrequently  done, 
and  are  able  to  meet  promptly  variations  in  demand. 

UELlNgiJENC  V    OF    AMERICANS. 

As  a  rule  American  exporters  do  none  of  these  things.  They  at- 
tempt to  find  a  market  for  the  output  of  tlieir  own  factories  only; 
they  sell  to  foreign  houses  in  South  America;  their  agents  are  fre- 
quently mere  salesmen,  without  much  technical  knowledge  of  the 
goods  they  are  selling,  and  they  find  themselves  unable,  through  lack 
of  information,  to  grant  credit.  They  will  never  gain  a  lasting  or 
predominant  hold  in  the  market  until  they  adopt  the  broader  and 
more  costly  methods  of  their  European  competitors. 

Back  of  all  this,  and  the  real  cause  of  it,  is  a  still  more  fundamental 
difficulty — the  treatment  on  the  part  of  American  exportef's  of  the 
South  American  market  as  a  convenient  dumping  ground  in  times  of 
slack  home  market.  So  long  as  this  attitude  is  at  all  general  it  will 
be  impossible  for  South  American  importers  to  j)ersua(le  the  shippers 
of  the  United  States  to  give  the  proper  attention  to  the  minutia?  of 
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the  trade,  such  as  careful  packing  of  the  goods,  the  requisite  changes 
in  pattern  or  sizes,  the  details  of  the  South  American  customs  requir- 
ments  in  the  matter  of  invoicing,  marking,  etc.,  or  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  strict  adherence  to  contracts  or  trade  connections,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  really  great  and  lasting  com- 
merce. 

FIRST    STEP    TOWARD    KXPAX8ION. 

Too  many  of  our  pro<lucers  sell  to  the  South  American  market  only 
when  they  have  surplus  stock  to  dispose  of,  and  at  such  times  tjiey 
make  all  sorts  of  concessions,  even  to  the  selling  of  the  goods  at 
j)rices  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  The  first  step  toward 
expansion  of  our  trade  is,  therefore,  to  convince  our  exporters  that 
(here  is  a  trade  awaiting  development  which  is  valuable  in  itself 
and  capable  of  yielding  good  profits  if  properly  handled.  Under 
present  arrangements,  with  our  exporters  sending  out  inferior  agents 
and  selling  to  foreign  middlenuMi,  who  have  no  direct  interest  in  the 
home  concern  and,  therefore,  use  the  business  mainly  as  a  source  of 
profit  to  themselves,  there  can  not  be  nnich  remuneration  to  the  ex- 
porter on  such  business  as  is  carried  on.  The  middleman's  profit,  as 
well  as  many  other  items  of  expense,  could  be  reduced  to  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturer  or  shipper  if  the  trade  was  taken  up  seriously 
as  a  permanent  enterprise. 

The  American  exporter,  then,  needs  first  of  all  to  be  convinced  that 
there  would  be  a  profit  for  him  in  the  building  up  of  a  permanent 
trade;  and  this  can  be  done  in  only  one  way.  Agents  or  commis- 
sioners must  be  sent  out,  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the 
manufacture  and  trade  at  home;  men  who  know  costs,  prices,  and 
customary  profits,  and  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  business  is 
carried  on.  Such  men,  sent  out  as  the  personal  agents  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  would  be  the  best  possible  means  of  bringing 
the  necessary  changes  of  method;  but  in  the  absence  of  the  manufac- 
turers own  initiative  in  the  matter  a  (lovernment  agent  representing 
the  interests  of  the  nation's  manufacturers  as  a  whole  could  perform 
much  the  same  s<M'vice,  though  it  might  be  somewhat  more  difiicult 
to  persuade  the  manufacturer  to  act  on  his  advice. 

KNCOITRAOEMENT    F<iR    IMTEI)    STATES    SHIPPERS. 

The  recent  history  of  Spanish  America's  import  trade  in  cotton 
goods  is  bv  no  means  discouraging  to  shippers  of  the  United  States. 
in  spite  o/ the  difficulties  which  have  just  l)een  outlined.  Our  trade 
is  small,  it  is  true,  but  the  advances  we  have  made  in  certain  lines 
and  in  certain  countries,  especially  those  nearest  us,  indicate  that 
there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  our  gaining  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  market.  Statistical  in  format  i(m  is  abundantly  reeniorced  by 
the  j)ers<)nal  testimony  of  importers  and  agents  in  Spanish  America 
it.self.  In  my  recent  journey  I  met  scarcely  a  man  interested  in  the 
textile  trade  who  did  not  speak  highly  of  American  goods,  and  assert 
confid(»ntly  that  if  onr  exporters  would  change  their  methods  along 
the  liiie>.  indicated  above  an<l  reallv  treat  the  market  as  a  perma- 
nently desiral)le  acrjiiisition.  lliey  <-onld  nn<lers<'ll  Enrojie  in  many 
varieties  of  goods  an<l  do  a  very  protital)le  bu>iness. 
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FABRICS  FOR  BRAZIL. 

YET    BRITISH    PIECE    GOOE 
SOME   SUGGESTIONS    FOR   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

Consul-General  George  E.  iViiderson  reports  that  the  United  States 
has  been  sending  very  Tittle  cotton  manufactures  to  Brazil.  He  has 
made  a  study  ot  the  trade  there  in  cotton  fabrics,  and,  along  with 
pertinent  facts  and  observations,  submits  a  number  of  samples  cover- 
ing a  variety  of  muslins,  sheetings,  prints,  cotton  ducks,  etc.,  with 
?rice  and  sales  conditions.  Mr.  Anderson  makes  the  following  report 
rom  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  was  published  in  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  (No.  2734)  for  December  4,  1906. 

The  one-time  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Brazil  in  certain 
fabrics  has  practically  disappeared,  the  entire  cotton-cloth  exports  to 
this  country  being  only  $745,962  and  $590,007,  respectively,  for  the 
fiscal  years  1905  and  1906  for  a  population  of  17,000,000  people.  Of 
the  cotton  fabrics  imported  Great  Britain  is  lurnishing  the  bulk. 
Some  fabrics  of  American  manufacture,  like  overall  materials,  still 
have  a  name  in  Brazilian  markets  that  stands  in  spite  of  time,  com- 
petition, and  cheap  substitutes,  and  only  a  bettering  of  general  tariff 
conditions  in  Brazil  is  necessary  to  revive  American  trade  in  such 
lines.  In  some  lines  of  American  goods  there  is  apparently  little 
chance  of  doing  anything.  English  competitors  have  built  up  a  spe- 
cial trade,  and  so  far  have  been  able  to  keep  it.  American  manu- 
facturers continue  to  put  more  cotton  and  less  filling  in  their  goods, 
and  do  not  sell  so  cheaply.  In  Brazil  this  policy  works  against 
American  goods  chiefly  in  that  it  especially  increases  the  duty  upon 
them.  A  difference  in  the  weight  of  a  thread,  or  in  the  number  of 
threads,  may  mean  different  customs  classification  at  a  much  higher 
rate  of  duty,  and  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time  the  matter  of  the 
customs  duty  is  the  real  problem  in  the  cotton  trade. 

THE   TARIFF   DIFFICULTY. 

A  general  lowering  of  the  duties  upon  cotton  manufactures  in 
Brazil  would  work  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  than 
to  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  conditions  upon  which  foreign 
goods  are  admitted  in  Brazil  are  so  onerous  and  vary  so  greatly  that 
it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  American  cotton  manufacturer  to  suit  his 
products  to  such  requirements,  when  much  of  the  time  there  is  no 
assurance  when  an  order  for  goods  is  given  that  the  goods  will  be 
entered  in  Brazil  under  the  conditions  they  are  manufactured  to 
meet. 

The  cotton-goods  importations  of  Brazil  have  been  running  from 
$15,000,000  to  $16,000,000  per  annum  for  several  years  past.  This 
amounts  to  something  like  imports  on  an  average  of  $1  American  gold 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  .consumption  is  much  larger,  but  it 
would  be  immensely  larger  if  goods  of  the  medium  to  common 
grades  could  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  Prices  for  cotton  goods 
are  higher  than  for  any  other  staple  commoditv,  due  to  the  high 
tariff  and  to  the  high  cost  of  local  manufacture  from  crude  methods 
of  producing  and  handling  cotton  and  manipulating  it  in  the  mills. 
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Tlie  industry  is  drained  at  every  point,  and  as  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton  cloth  is  increased  the  rates  of  duty  for  the  protection  of  the 
industry  are  raised  until  the  prices  of  many  fabrics  are  raised 
beyond  the  consumption  point.  The  amount  oi  middle  grade  goods 
sold  is  small.  The  better  ^ades  and  fine  fabrics  are  imported  be- 
cause the  wealthy  classes  will  have  them  at  any  cost,  and  they  can 
not  be  made  at  home.  The  cheaper  grades  of  goods  are  made  in  Bra- 
zil. In  1903  and  1904  hosiery  imports  increased  about  4  per  cent, 
lace  goods  about  15  per  cent,  and  better  grades  of  "piece  goods 
unenumerated  "  al)out  50  j)er  cent,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  bleached  piece  goods  of  12  per  cent,  in 
printed  goods  of  18  per  cent,  and  in  dyed  goods  of  about  3  per  cent. 

IXCREAHINCi    COTTON     PRODUCTION. 

Cotton  is  grown  suc(;essfully  throughout  the  coast  country  mostly 
as  a  perennial,  with  little  attention,  on  small  patches  around  native 
huts.  The  dealers  buy  the  small  quantities  and  sell  it  to  middlemen, 
who  in  turn  sell  it  to  consumers.  Where  there  are  so  many  profits 
the  produ(;er  gets  but  little  for  his  cotton,  while  the  manuiacturers 
Day  high  prices.  Most  of  the  cotton  is  grown  in  Pernambuco  and 
nahia;  most  of  the  mills  are  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  (jet- 
ting the  staple  to  market  by  human  or  ox  transportation  in  a  country 
devoid  of  modern  roads,  followed  by  high  railroad  charges,  lighter- 
age to  vessels,  coast  transportation,  more  lighterage  to  land  it,  costly 
handling  in  custom-house,  import  charges  of  one  sort  or  another, 
customs  brokerage,  the  expense  of  dispatching  and  incidentals,  and 
th(»n  the  cotton  is  merely  ready  to  l)e  distributed  to  mills  which  may 
be  miles  from  any  railroad  or  water  transportation.  Al>out  the 
largest  mill  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  (>  miles  from  where  cotton  can  be 
landed  for  it  by  any  other  m(»ans  than  vehicles.  The  vehicles  used 
are  small,  the  cotton  is  poorly  baled  and  bulky,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  raw  material  to  these  mills  is  enormous.  This  one  charge 
added  to  the  cost  of  i)n)duction  of  any  mill  in  the  United  States 
wouhl  doubtless  wii)e  out  all  its  profits.  The  mills  vary  greatly  in 
ecjuipment,  the  majority  of  them  having  Knglish  machinery,  largely 
b(»cause  mo<t  of  them  originally  w(»re  established  with  Knglish  capi- 
tal. Pow(T  is  costly,  coal  being  imported  for  all  purpost^s.  Labor  is 
generally  ineflicient  and  (•()nii)aratively  costly.  In  short,  there  is  not 
a  singh*  elem(»nt  of  tli(»  cost  of  producing  cotton  cloth  which  favors 
the  industry  in  I^razil  as  coni))an»(l  with  other  i)roducing  countries. 

That  the  cost  of  the  cotton  to  most  of  the  cotton-manufacturing 
interests  of  Brazil  is  not  due  to  the  actual  cost  of  producing  the  fiber 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Brazil  exi)orted  in  1905  a  total 
of  .rJ,979,857  pounds  of  cotton,  valued,  according  to  the  customs 
returns,  at  $5,7ss,570.  I'he  probabilities  are  that  this  cotton  was 
delivered  in  foreign  countries  at  a  lower  cost  than  most  of  the  crop 
was  delivered  in  Brazilian  cities.  It  may  1k»  worth  while  to  note  also 
that  the  (exports  of  last  vear  represent  an  increas<»  of  almost  exactly 
40  j>er  cent  over  thos(»  oi  the  year  before.  Brazil,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, would  hav<»  a  wonderful  future  as  a  cotton-i)roducing  nation. 
The  fiber  grown  is  comparativ<'ly  short  and  coarse,  but  it  is  mostly 
from  plants  which  an»  not  cultivated. 
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That  the  Brazilian  cotton-milling  business  is  now  profitable  goes 
without  saying  so  long  as  import  duties  range  from  about  190  to  360 
per  cent  effective  charges  upon  the  import  valuation  of  goods.  That 
the  present  course  of  things  is  too  profitable  to  the  cotton-mill  owners 
at  the  expense  of  the  consuming  public  is  one  of  the  complaints  of  the 
importers.  The  Commercial  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  its 
statement  to  the  Brazilian  Congress,  lays  particular  stress  upon  this 
f)oint  and  reviews  the  financial  standing  of  the  cotton  mills  in  the 
capital  district  (corresponding  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
United  States),  calling  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  country  are  conducting  their  business  in  a  more  or  less 
secret  manner  and  hiding  their  profits,  lest  the  true  nature  of  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  upon  the  cotton  industry  becomes  apparent. 

PROFITABLE     MILL    STOCK. 

It  is  reported  that  u  cotton  factory  at  Maceio,  located  where  it  can 
secure  raw  materials  at  its  doors,  paid  a  dividend  of  45  per  cent  upon 
its  stock  last  year,  but  most  of  the  factories  do  not  conduct  their 
finances  in  so  oj)en  a  manner.  A  recent  statement  covering  the  estab- 
lishments in  Rio  de  Janeiro  affords  the  following  figures,  a  milreis 
l:>eing  worth  30  cents  American  currency : 

Market 
Nairn;  of  «*'>mpany.  (!»ij)itiil.  Uo'^tTvi*  fund,     quotation 

of  stock. 

•V/Y/CM.                 Milreiit.        >  .V/7/v'i>. 

AUianga 9, 000, 000             3,  ^V2,  %7  200 

Araeiitui  Fabril |  2,600.000             3,869,692  |  250 

Brazil  Industrial ,  6,(KX).000  |           1,232,202  210 

Carioca 3, 600. 000  I           r>,  OOO.  000  275 

Comettt I  2.  lOO,  000   '  200 

Confianga  Indu.strial I  9, 000.  OOJ   ' 

Corcovado I  4.  'lOO,  000  I           1 ,  oy«i,  944  200 

Manufaoturu  Fluinint-nM- 3, 00(>, 000  I               509, 000  200 

Progresso  Industl-iai 9,000,000  :           3,(»79,000  260 


Of  these  companies  it  seems  that  the  ManufacturaFluminense,  with 
a  comparatively  small  reserve,  has  shares  quoted  at  twice  their  origi- 
nal or  par  value  of  100  milreis.  The  Confian^a  Industrial  has  con- 
verted its  reserve  fund  into  new  capital,  increasing, the  latter  from 
6,000,000  to  9,000,000  milreis,  but  its  shares  are  still  worth  double 
their  par  value.  This  is  true  of  the  Cometa,  the  Progresso  Industrial, 
and  some  others.  The  total  capital  of  the  companies  named,  about 
60,000,000  milreis,  is  now  said  to  represent  about  half  the  original 
capital,  the  rest  being  earnings  of  the  respective  concerns.  At  present 
these  companies  have  i^eserve  funds  averaging  nearly  25  per  cent  of 
their  present  nominal  capital.     Practically  none  of  the  above  com- 

Sanies  (the  Cometa  excepted)  allow  the  public  to  know  what  their 
ividends  are,  while  all  of  them  are  given  stock  quotations  of  at  least 
200  per  (rent. 


THE    TARIFF    SlTl  ATION. 


This  present  prosperity  is  altogether  due  to  the  tariff  situation,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  commencing  to  be  somewhat  doubtful,  and 
radical  changes  may  occur  at  any  time,  the  possible  position  of  such 
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esUiblishmcnts  under  changed  conditions  is  to  be  regarded  at  all  times. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  Brazilian  demand  for  cotton  goods 
would  be  that  of  any  other  reasonably  up-to-date  country.  The  social 
status  of  the  people  ranges  from  that  of  semiwild  Indian  tribes  to 
some  of  the  most  luxurious.  Ordinarily  there  would  be  a  large  de- 
mand for  light-weight  fabrics  suitable  for  use  in  a  hot  climate,  and 
under  normal  conditions  the  common  people  would  use  enormous 
(juantities  of  cheap  printed  and  dyed  goods  of  the  gi*ades  that  retail 
in  the  United  States  at  5  to  15  cents  per  yard.  The  wealthier  classes 
would  call  for  the  hij^hei*  grades  of  goods  which  are  worn  by  the  same 
classes  in  other  tropical  countries.  The  effect  of  the  extremely  high 
import  duties,  however,  has  lyceu  to  shut  out  practically  all  imports 
of  medium-grade  goods,  and  Brazilian  cotton  imports  at  the  present 
time  consist  mostw  of  high-grade  goods — lace  and  insertion  alone 
make  up  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports — or  very  cheap  goods. 
The  Brazilian  nulls  are  manufacturing  a  good  grade  of  what  are 
called  the  cheap  grades  of  goods  and  poor  grades  of  what  are  called 
the  good  gra<les  of  goods.  The  bulk  are  of  coarse  quality,  rather 
heavily  "weighte<l,"  and  sized,  and  correspond  to  goods  retailed  in 
the  United  States  at  something  like  5  cents  a  yard.  They  sell  here  at 
substantially  9  to  15  cents  gold  i>er  yard.  Prices  upon  the  better 
grades  of  goods  are  even  higher  in  comparison.  A  certain  grade  of 
muslin  which  was  bought  in  a  New  York  store  at  about  15  cents  per 
yard  was  duplicated  here  at  the  rate  of  over  50  cents  gold.  Cloth 
substantially  the  same  hut  differing  in  technical  detail  can  be  had  a 
little  less.  The  difference  in  the  two  grades  is  not  in  actual  quality 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  technical  construction  of  one  enables  it  to  oe 
brought  in  under  one  classification  in  the  tariff  act  from  which  the 
other  is  shut  by  its  particular  technical  desciption. 

AMKRIC'AX    SIIKKTINC.S    MIST    CONFORM    TO    MARKET. 

The  merchants  of  Brazil  generally  take  the  risk  of  dealing  with 
their  own  taritl'  and  with  freight  rates  of  all  varieties,  and  prices 
f.  o.  I),  mills  are  prohal)ly  all  that  American  manufacturers  could 
afford  to  sul)niit.  \Vith  this  in  vi(»w  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  what 
data  have  lu'en  ))ossil)lc  from  jol)l)ers  in  cotton  goods,  and  while  some 
of  these  (leal(»rs  have  l)een  disposed  to  withhold  information  that  had 
practical  value  for  fear  then*  could  or  wouhl  be  a  break  in  their  trade 
as  a  result  of  Ani(»rican  ent<»rprise,  otli(»r  dealers  have  appreciated  the 
fact  that  American  mills  may  offer  them  advantages  and  have  done 
their  best  to  present  the  trade*  as  it  actually  is.  I  have  had  a  numl)er 
of  incjuiries  from  the  Unitcnl  States  ccmcerning  oi)portunities  for  the 
sale  of  American  sheetings.  In  this  lin<»  of  goods  I  find  that  there  is 
little  opportunity  of  doing  anything  unless  the  goods  are  manufac- 
tured for  this  market.  (loods  now  most  poi)ular  with  the  retailers 
seem  to  liav(»  l<»ss  n»al  merit  than  most  American  goods  at  the  same 
mill  price,  but  they  <'onie  in  under  a  lower  tariff. 

I  send  to  the  linrean  of  Manufactures  a  series  of  samples  of  sheet- 
ings, marked  **  Exhil)it  A,"  which  represent  goods  now  being  im- 
porter! and  which  are  popular  with  d(»alers.  The>e  goods  come  in 
widths  mark(Hl  by  quarter  meters,  but  the  price  is  made  in  yards. 
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The  6/4  width  (six-fourths  or  one  and  one-half  meters  wide)  is 
priced  at  the  mill  at  Cf^d.  (pence  =  2  cents),  the  7/4  at  7^d.,  the  8/4 
at  7i|d.,  the  9/4  at  9tVd.,  and  the  10/4  at  lOfd.  An  inferior  grade 
of  the  same  sort  of  goods  comes  in  inch  widths,  priced  at  the  mill  as 
follows:  63-inch,  per  yard,  7ifd.;  72-inch,  at  Sfd.;  80-inch,  at  Qjd., 
and  the  90- inch  at  llfd.  To  be  compared  with  these  I  inclose  cer- 
tain samples,  marked  "  Exhibit  C,"  which  were  given  me  by  a  Rio  de 
Janeiro  jobber.  They  were  received  by  him  several  weeks  ago  from 
a  New  York  jobbing  house  in  connection  with  a  circular  letter  offering 
the  goods  subject  to  acceptance  and  several  other  conditions.  No 
goods  were  bought  under  this  offer — not  because  the  goods  were  not 
offered  at  a  reasonable  price,  quality  and  all  considered,  but  because 
the  goods  were  not  of  a  sort  common  in  this  market,  and  whose  sale 
value  therefore  was  doubtful ;  because  English  goods  more  suitable  for 
the  market  were  offered  at  similar  prices,  and  because  the  terms 
offered  were  not  certain,  and  in  so  far  as  they  were  certain  they  were 
not  as  favorable  as  the  customary  terms  wnth  English  houses.  This 
matter  of  terms  I  shall  consider  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

PHILADELPHIA    MUSLINS    HOIJ)    ESTABLISHED    TRADE. 

I  also  send  two  samples  of  cloth  of  this  general  variety  which 
the  dealer  furnishing  them  thought  could  be  furnished  from  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  to  advantage.  The  first,  marked 
"  Exhibit  D,"  is  a  sample  of  English  muslin.  It  is  invoiced  at  7s. 
6^d.  per  piece  of  20  meters.  This  fabric  weighs  at  the  rate  of  189 
kilos,  800  grams  for  100  pieces,  or  104  grams  to  the  square  meter,  37 
threads  to  the  square  centimeter.  It  is  36  inches  wide.  "  Exhibit  E  " 
is  an  English  sheeting  32  inches  wide  invoiced  at  4s.  and  9d.  per  piece 
of  20  meters,  weight  1.744  kilos  (3.8368  pounds)  per  piece.  A  Rio  de 
Janeiro  jobber  believes  that  American  mills  at  the  present  time  can 
offer  better  goods  of  this  sort  for  less  money,  i.  e.,  goods  which  will 
come  in  under  the  same  classification  and  at  the  same  time  have  more 
cotton  in  them.  What  the  United  States  really  can  do  in  the  line  of 
fine  muslins  and  similar  goods  is  demonstrated  from  the  fact  that  a^ 
Rio  de  Janeiro  merchant  attended  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  the* 
United  States  in  1876  and  there  saw  and  admired  a  muslin  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  introduced  it  in  his  trade.  This  muslin  is  to-day 
imported  in  varying  amounts  by  two  Rio  de  Janeiro  firms,  its  popu- 
larity never  failing  during  the  more  than  thirty  years  it  has  been 
coming  here.  The  goods  are  the  "Centennial''  grade  (Washington 
or  President  head)  Anchor  brand,  made  by  a  Philadelphia  concern. 

HIGH    REPUTATION    OF   AMERICAN    OVERALL    CLOTH. 

In  the  wav  of  prints  Rio  merchants  are  practically  all  of  the  opin- 
ion that  nothing  can  be  done  at  the  present  time  by  American  manu- 
facturers. I  think,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  would  cater  to  this  market  as  English  factories  do. 
Only  the  best  grades  of  prints  are  imported.  There  is  no  reason  why 
American  prints  should  not  come  as  well  as  any  others,  except  the 
mere  fact  tnat  they  do  not.  American  goods  face  no  prejudice  what- 
ever apparently.    Their  merit  in  some  cases  is  recognized  as  above 
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all  Others.  For  instance,  in  the  line  of  overall  materials  the  American 
goods  are  ahead  of  all  others  and  beyond  competition,  weight  for 
weight  and  price  for  price.  Brazilian-made  overall  materials  lack 
the  attractive  dye,  the  peculiar  smell  which  goes  with  American 
goods,  and  experienced  buyers  in  retail  stores  hunt  for  that  odor. 
American  goods  of  this  class  would  come  into  Brazil  in  large  quanti- 
ties if  the  tariff  rates  could  be  arranged  more  fairly,  especially  if 
American  prices  were  brought  down  a  little.  American  overall 
goods  will  bring  50  reis  a  meter,  about  H  cents  a  yard,  more  than 
similar  goods  from  any  other  source,  and  this  upon  the  basis  of  sheer 
merit.  Since  this  is  true  of  overall  goods,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  true  of  every  other  item  in  the  long  cotton  schedule  of 
Brazilian  imports. 

IIKJH  PRICES  OF  COTTON   DUCK. 

Probably  no  better  demonstration  of  the  position  of  American 

foods  of  some  sorts  and  of  the  operation  or  the  present  tariff  in 
Brazil  can  be  had  than  that  offered  by  a  variety  of  goods  which 
seems  to  be  a  light-weight  duck  or  cotton  cheviot  which  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  Brazil  for  the  manufacture  of  summer  clothing.  These 
goods  are  figured  like  summer  woolen  fabrics  and  resemble  flannels 
to  some  extent  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  The  United  States  sent 
considerable  quantities  of  these  goods  to  Brazil  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  trade  would  have  continued  to  the  present  time  but  tor  the 
Brazilian  tariff.  When  trade  in  this  fabric  was  at  its  height,  the 
Brazilian  mills  conunenced  to  imitate  xVmericau  goods,  and  especially 
American  patterns,  and  offered  their  goods  at  comparatively  low 
prices.  As  the  tariff  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  however,  the 
price  was  raised.  For  a  long  time  it  remained  at  900  reis,  or  about 
30  cents,  a  yard.  Then  it  went  to  1  milreis,  about  33  cents,  and  there 
it  stays  for  the  simple  reason  that  American  cloth  would  be  much 
preferred  to  it  at  1  milreis  100  reis,  or  about  36  cents.  As  it  is, 
American  cloth  could  probably  be  sent  here  at  enough  of  a  reduction 
in  the  i)rice  to  force  the  market  somewhat. 

RRAZILIAN   I  MrfATlONS. 

Comparing  the  goods  is  ample  enough  demonstration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Brazilian  goods  have  been  made  in  imitation  of 
the  American  fabrics.  Indeed,  there  is  no  concealment  of  this  fact. 
For  instance,  a  sample,  *'  Exhibit  F,''  is  a  Brazilian  cotton  suitini*- 
made  in  imitation  ot  an  exclusively  American  pattern  of  such  goods. 
It  conies  in  widths  of  about  ii8  inches,  and  the  price  at  the  mill  in 
Sao  Paulo  is  720  reis,  or  al)out  24  cents,  per  meter.  Another  fabric, 
•'  Exhibit  G,"  is  made  in  imitation  of  an  American  pattern  quite 
conunon  here  some  time  ago.  It  comes  in  widths  of  28  inches,  and 
costs  25.3  cents  a  meter  at  the  mill  near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  "  Exhibit 
II,"  another  fabric  made  by  the  American  Fabric  Company,  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  also  copies  an  exclusively  American  pattern.  A  10 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  American  goods  would  get 
them  into  this  market  again.  The  American  gocxls  are  of  better 
grade  than  the  Brazilian  imitations.  The  American  weave  is  regular, 
with   threads  of  even   thickness  and   uniform   in   the   weave.     The 
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all  others.  For  instance,  in  the  line  of  overall  materials  the  Amerioun 
goods  are  ahead  of  all  others  and  beyond  competition,  weight  for 
weight  and  i^rice  for  price.  Brazilian-made  overall  materials  lack 
the  attractive  dye,  the  peculiar  smell  which  goes  with  American 
goods,  and  experienced  buyers  in  retail  stores  hunt  for  that  odor. 
American  goods  of  this  class  would  come  into  Brazil  in  large  quanti- 
ties if  the  tariff  rates  could  be  arranged  more  fairly,  especially  if 
American  prices  were  brought  down  a  little.  American  overall 
goods  will  bring  50  reis  a  meter,  about  1^  cents  a  yard,  more  than 
similar  goods  from  any  other  source,  and  this  upon  the  basis  of  sheer 
merit.  Since  this  is  true  of  overall  goods,  I  see  no  I'eason  why  it 
should  not  be  true  of  every  other  item  in  the  long  cotton  .schedule  of 
Brazilian  imports. 

Ilicni  PRICES  OF  COTTON   DUCK. 

Probably  no  Ijetter  demonstration   of  the   position  of  American 

Snoods  of  some  sorts  and  of  the  operation  of  the  present  tariflf  in 
irazil  can  Ik?  had  than  that  offered  by  a  variety  of  goods  which 
seems  to  be  a  light-weight  duck  or  cotton  cheviot  which  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  I^razil  for  the  numufacture  of  summer  clothing.  These 
goods  are  figured  like  summer  woolen  fabrics  and  resemble  flannels 
to  some  extent  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  Tlie  United  States  sent 
considerable  quantities  of  these  goods  to  Brazil  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  trade  would  have  continued  to  the  present  time  but  lor  the 
Brazilian  tariff.  When  trade  in  this  fabric  was  at  its  height,  the 
Brazilian  mills  commenced  to  iuiitate  American  goods,  and  especially 
American  patterns,  and  offered  their  goods  at  comparatively  low 
prices.  As  the  tariff*  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  however,  the 
price  was  rais<»(l.  For  a  lon«r  time  it  n»niained  at  900  reis,  or  about 
30  cents,  a  yard.  Then  it  went  to  1  milreis,  about  33  cents,  and  there 
it  stays  for  the  sinii)l(»  reason  that  American  cloth  would  be  much 
preferred  to  it  at  1  milreis  100  reis,  or  about  3(>  cents.  As  it  is, 
American  cloth  could  pr()bal)ly  Ix'  sent  here  at  enough  of  a  reduction 
in  the  price  to  force  the  market  somewhat. 

UKAZIIJAN    lMrrATU)NS. 

Comparing  the  go()d^^  i.s  am[)ie  enougii  <leni(mstration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Brazilian  goods  have  been  made  in  imitation  of 
the  American  fai)rics.  Indeed,  there  is  no  concealment  of  this  fact. 
For  instance,  a  samj^lc.  *'  Exhibit  F,"  is  a  Brazilian  cotton  suitinir 
made  in  imitation  of  an  exclusively  American  pattern  of  such  g(Kxls. 
It  comes  in  widths  of  about  -Js  iiiclu's,  and  the  [>rice  at  the  mill  in 
Sao  Paiilo  is  7*20  reis.  or  about  *J4  cents,  per  meter.  Another  fabric. 
"  Fxhibit  (t,"  is  made  in  imitation  of  an  American  pattern  tpiite 
connnon  here  some  time  ago.  It  comes  in  widths  of  2H  inches,  and 
costs  *jr>.:5  cents  a  meter  at  the  mill  n(»ar  Rio  de  Janeiro.  "  Kxhibil 
II,"  another  fabric  made  bv  the  American  Fal)ric  Company,  of 
Hio  de  Janeiro,  also  copies  an  exclusively  American  pattern.  A  10 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  American  goods  would  get 
them  into  this  market  again.  Tlie  American  goods  are  of  better 
grade  than  the  Brazilian  imitation^.  The  Auierican  weave  i.s  i*egulan 
with    threads  of  even    thickne-s   and    uniform    in   the   weave.     The 
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Brazilian  weave  is,  for  instance,  with  a  large  and  small  thread  alter- 
nating, giving  the  fabric  the  appearance  or  a  body  it  does  not  have 
and  appearing  to  be  of  a  weight  it  does  not  possess.  The  American 
goods  are  more  durably  colored — in  short,  they  are  better  goods,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  could  be  furnished  for  enough  less 
money  to  bring  them  into  the  country  again  under  proper  conditions. 
"'  Exhibit  K  "  is  a  book  of  samples  of  the  cotton-duck  suitings  which 
Brazilian  mills  are  making  in  imitation  of  American  goods  which 
have  lx»en  driven  out  of  the  nuirket. 

KXTENSIVE    .MARKET    FOR    ULACK    «CK)1)S. 

One  line  of  goods  in  which  dealers  here  seem  to  think  that  American 
mills  can  secure  business  even  at  the  present  time  is  in  black  muslins 
of  the  cheaper  grades,  which  are  used  ni  Brazil  extensively  for  mourn- 
ing. There  is  a  demand  for  black  goods  of  all  sorts  in  this  country, 
which  seems  to  be  out  of  the  ordinary.  Plain  black  goods  as  distinct 
from  figured  goods  come  in  to  better  advantage  under  the  tariff 
schedule.  There  is  46  per  cent  difference  in  the  respective  duties 
upon  them  in  favor  of  tne  plain  goods.  Then,  too,  the  plain  goods 
are  more  popular.  When  in  mourning  the  Brazilian  people  use  no 
color  at  all.  I  send  two  samples  of  such  goods,  "Exhibit  I "  and 
''  Exhibit  J,"  the  latter  of  which  cost  2T^d.  at  an  English  mill.  The 
samples  thus  submitted  are  scattered  over  the  range  of  cotton  manu- 
facture rather  generally,  and  can  in  no  way  be  taken  as  representing 
a  complete  line  in  any  one  sort  of  goods. 

What  is  needed  is  a  direct  American  representative  here  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  interests  who  is  an  employee  of  American  concerns  and 
has  no  other  interest  in  the  business  situation  here  than  to  sell  as 
much  American  cotton  as  possible.  If  any  one  interest  in  cotton  man- 
ufacture in  the  United  States  can  not  afford,  or  thinks  it  can  not 
afford,  to  put  such  a  representative  in  the  field  permanently,  a  com- 
bination or  association  ought  to  be  organized  for  that  purpose,  divid- 
ing the  expense  and  the  business.  Such  a  scheme  ought  to  be  prac- 
ticable from  the  American  end  of  the  line,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  successful  from  the  foreign  end. 

WELL- PROTECTED    SALES    HEARINO    INTEREST. 

American  manufacturers  seem  to  be  commencing  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  if  they  are  to  increase  their  foreign  trade  materially  there 
will  have  to  be  some  concessions  in  the  w^ay  of  terms  upon  which  goods 
are  sold.  This  is  the  case  in  Brazil  and  South  America  generally, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such  terms  are  loose  or  that 
they  do  not  represent  as  much  profit  in  the  long  run  as  American 
manufacturers  are  accustomed  to  secure  upon  cash  transactions. 
Practically  all  of  the  goods  upon  which  prices  have  been  quoted 
herein  as  from  English  mills  were  sold  upon  a  six-months  basis, 
but  the  agreement  is  that  interest  is  to  l)e  paid  upon  the  amount  oi 
the  invoice  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  from  the  date  the  goods  are 
shipped. 

By  this  method  the  buyer  is  enabled  to  secure  the  goods  upon  terms 
which  enable  him  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  investing  too  much  money 
in  his  b'lsiness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mills  secure  interest  returns 
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upon  the  money  represented  by  their  products  before  the  latter  are 
paid  for.  On  the  other  hand  the  buyer  has  the  constant  inducement 
to  pay  for  the  goods  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can,  since  to  do  so  is  to 
stop  interest.  As  a  rule  the  jobbers  here  grant  similar  terms  to 
retailers,  and  as  soon  as  goods  are  sold  the  paper  of  the  retailer  is 
made  to  cover  that  of  the  jobber  with  the  mill.  The  British  manu- 
facturers are  accustomed  to  transact  the  financial  end  of  their  sales 
through  the  several  British  banks  doing  business  in  Brazil,  drawing 
against  the  papers  subject  to  acceptance  and  later  to  remittance 
through  the  banks  holding  the  drafts.  In  this  method  the  presence  of 
British  and  other  European  banks  here  gives  them  an  advantage  over 
American  manufacturers  with  no  American  bank,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  any  of  the  banks  here  would  be  glad  to  have  similar 
American  business  if  they  could  get  it. 

EXTENSIVE    BUSINESS   BASIS   FOR   AMERICAN    BANK. 

As  to  credits,  this  advantage  of  having  British  banks  in  Brazil  has 
enabled  British  manufacturers  to  extend  them  more  freely  and 
safely:  the  same  may  be  said  of  (lerman  banks  and  German  manu- 
facturers and  other  banks  and  olher  national  interests.  It  is  re- 
markable that  there  has  Ix^en  no  serious  consideration  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  banking  house  in  Brazil  or  this  portion  of 
South  America  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  coffee  and  rubber 
imports  alone  the  United  States  indirectly  remits  to  Brazil  some- 
thing like  $75,000,000  annually.  However,  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
leading  American  commercial  agencies  has  practically  established  a 
branch  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  will  soon  have  it  in  working  order 
ujion  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  l)asis  offers  some  means  of 
avoiding  many  of  the  difficulties  herc^toforo  experienced  by  American 
manufacturers  in  doin<r  l)usiness  here,  and  it  seems  safe  to  sav  that 
American  houses  having  opportunity  to  sell  goods  in  Brazil  will 
from  this  time  forward  at  least  be  in  a  position  to  properly  protect 
themselves;  and  bring  in  such  position  the  terms  offered  prospective 
customers  should  be  more  in  keeping  with  those  now  offered  by  their 
conipetilors  in  Brazilian  trade. 

Brazil  will  continue  to  manufacture  a  large  proportion  of  its  cot- 
ton-goo<ls  supply,  but  it  will  of  necessity  continue  to  import  some 
lines  of  cotton  goods  for  many  years  to  come.  The  raw  material 
produced  in  Brazil  is  not  adaptable  to  many  purposes.  For  instance. 
some  knit  goods  are  made  of  it  and  are  sold  here  at  prices  which 
would  s(»cur(^  the  very  best  goods  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Bra- 
zilian products  have  a  roughness  and  hardness  which  render  them 
unacceptable  to  anyone  who  can  afford  the  imported  articles.  (Jer- 
many  and  Switzerland  are  now  sending  such  goods,  but  the  United 
States,  with  \i<  s))lendidly  adaptable  staple,  ou^t  to  be  sending  them. 
In  spite  of  tariff  and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  there  is  cotton 
trade  to  Im*  had  in  Brazil  now.  and  there  will  be  a  largely  increasing 
trade  in  foreign  mimufactures  of  high  merit  in  the  future. 


BEITISH  COTTON  IHDIJSTRT. 

LANCASHIRE  A  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  CENTER. 

GREAT  VOLUME  OF  PRODUCTION   AND   EXTENT   OF   EXPORTATION. 

The  county  of  Lancashire  is  the  seat  of  the  cotton  industry  of 
Great  Britain,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  industries 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  William  Whitman,  jr.,  was  assigned  to 
that  field  to  inquire  into  British  methods  of  manufacture,  character 
of  fabrics  produced,  extent  of  annual  output,  location  and  extent  of 
principal  foreign  markets,  etc.  A  number  of  reports  covering  this 
general  investigation  were  published  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports,  from  which  the  following  pages  were  taken.  Writing  from 
Manchester  in  October,  1906,  Mr.  Whitman  says : 

Lancashire  is  the  greatest  cotton  manufacturing  area  in  the  world, 
and  Manchester  is  its  business  center.  It  will  be  useless  to  go  over 
details  already  well  known  to  American  cotton  manufacturers  beyond 
alluding  to  the  enormous  increase  in  spindles  in  the  area  during  the 
last  three  years.  In  that  time  approximately  8,000,000  new  spindles 
have  been  added  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  area,  and  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  new  looms  has  about  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  spindleage.  Nor  is  the  end  yet  in  sight.  Not  less  than  six 
large  new  spinning  mills  are  now  being  quietly  organized  in  the 
Oldham  district.  While  the  British  home  trade  in  manufactured 
cottons  is  a  large  one,  it  is  small  when  compared  with  her  gigantic 
export  trade.  Returns  just  published  for  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30  give  4,748,714,700  yards  as  the  outgo  of  cotton  cloth, 
compared  with  4,603,148,100  yards  for  the  corresponding  nine  months 
of  last  year.  I  give  these  figures  to  show  our  relative  insignificance 
as  exporters  of  manufactured  cottons,  and  I  have  mentioned  the 
great  development  in  mill  building  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when 
these  additional  spindles  and  looms  are  all  in  operation  competition 
for  trade  in  foreign  markets  will  be  greatly  intensified. 

STANDARD  EXPORT  CLOTHS. 

There  are  many  standard  varieties  of  cloths  exported  from  Great 
Britain  in  large  quantities  which  are  not  made  in  the  United  States, 
but  which  can  be  produced  there  without  material  changes  in  the 
equipment  or  internal  organization  of  most  of  our  mills  now  making 
staple  goods  for  the  American  and  Chinese  markets.  An  example  of 
one  class  of  such  fabrics  is  T  cloths,  of  which  I  am  sending  two  full- 
piece  samples  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  They  are  sold  in 
South  and  Central  America,  China,  Japan,  India,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  Balkan  States.  They  are  heavily  sized  goods  and  always 
measure  24  yards  to  the  piece,  measured  "long  stick  "  (3CJ  inches  to 
the  yard),  are  made  from  coarse  yarns,  and  vary  in  weight  from  4  to 
9  pounds  to  the  piece. 
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Export  print  cloths  embrace  but  a  limited  range  in  the  gray,  while 
I  he  printed  patterns  cover  a  very  large  number  of  stvles.  I^hey  are 
shipped  chiefly  to  Latin  America,  the  Levant,  British  feast  Indies,  the 
Orient,  and  in  some  quantity  to  every  nonmanufacturing  country  in 
the  world. 

Gray  shirtings  are  an  important  sort  of  export  goods,  being  from 
medium  to  heavily  sized;  some  of  these  carry  as  much  as  159  per  cent 
of  size  in  the  warp.  They  are  37J  yards,  hmg  stick,  to  the  piece,  but 
varv  in  width  from  38  to  50  inches,"  and  in  sley  and  pick  from  48  by 
48  to  70  by  72.  Thev  are  made  to  weight,  thus:  A  39-inch  64  by  60 
must  weigh  8^  pounds,  a  45-inch  9  pounds,  and  a  50-inch  wide  piece 
10  poimos.  The  principal  purchasing  countries  are  India,  China, 
Japan,  Turkey,  and  the  Levant.  A  better  quality  is  made  and 
I)leached  for  the  same  markets  and  Egj'pt.  Upon  examination  of 
the  samples  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  American  cot- 
ton manufacturers  will  at  once  see  that  the  goods  described  in  this 
report  can  be  made  in  many  of  our  mills  as  at  present  arranged,  and 
with  markets  for  the  same  fal)rics  in  so  many  countries  the  develop- 
ment of  a  trade  in  siuth  merchandise  would  balance  the  industry  and 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  severe  depression  which  overtook  the  trade 
during  the  Boxer  troubles  in  China. 

WAGES   PAID    WEAVERS. 

With  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  the  wages  of  English  cotton 
weavers  are  based  upon  a  uniform  list  of  prices.  This  list  covers 
practically  every  conceivable  sort  of  cloth,  and  is  based  on  a  standard 
which  I  give  in  terms  of  English  currency.     Pence  may  be  for  com- 

|)arative  purposes  treated  as  2  cents  each  American.  "  Twist "  is  the 
i^^nglish  term  for  "  warp." 

The  standard  upon  which  this  list  is  based  is  an  ordinarily  made 
loom,  45  inches  in  the  reed  space,  measured  from  the  filling  fork  OTate 
on  one  side  to  the  back  board  on  the  other,  weaving  cloth  as  follows: 

Width:  39,  40,  or  41  inches. 

Ueed  (Sley)  :  OO-reed,  2  ends  in  one  dent,  or  00  ends  per  inch. 

Picks:  15  picks  per  quarter  inch,  as  ascertained  by  arithmetical  cal- 
culation, with  li  per  cent  added  for  contraction. 

lAMigth  of  piece :  100  yards  of  36  inches  measured  on  the  counter, 
any  l(»iigth  of  lap  other  than  36  inches  to  l>e  paid  in  proportion. 

Warp:  28\s  or  anv  finer  numbers. 

Weft :  3rs  to  lOOV,  both  inclusive. 

Price :  30  pence  per  piece,  or  2  pence  ])er  pick. 

WIDTH    OK    l.(H>MS. 

A  45-inch  reed  space  loom  being  taken  as  the  standard,  1^  per  cent 
>hall  be  added  for  each  inch  up  to  and  including  51  inches;  2  per  cent 
from  51  to  56  inches;  2^  per  cent  from  56  to  64  inches;  and  3  per  cent 
from  64  to  72  inches;  l|  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  for  each  inch  from 
45  to  37  inches,  inclusive,  and  1  per  cent  from  37  to  24  inches,  below 
which  no  further  deduction  shall  be  made.  For  any  fraction  of  an 
inch  up  to  the  half  no  addition  or  deduction  shall  be  made,  but  if 
liver  the  half  the  same  shall  be  paid  as  if  it  were  a  full  inch;  all  ad- 
ditions or  deductions  under  this  clause  to  1h*  added  to  or  taken  from 
he  price  of  the  stainhird  loom,  45  inches. 
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All  looms  shall  be  allowed  to  within  4  inches  of  the  reed  space,  but 
w^henever  the  difference  between  the  width  of  cloth  and  the  reed  space 
is  less  than  4  inches,  it  shall  be  paid  as  if  the  loom  were  1  mch 
broader,  and  if  less  than  3  inches,  as  if  it  were  2J  inches  broader. 

When  the  cloth  is  from  7  to  15  inches,  inclusive,  narrower  than  the 
reed  space  of  the  loom  in  which  it  is  being  woven,  a  deduction  in 
accordance  with  the  following  tables  shall  be  made.  No  further 
deductions  shall  be  made  when  cloth  is  more  than  15  inches  narrower 
than  the  reed  space  or  when  cloth  is  narrower  than  18  inches.  Frac- 
tions of  an  inch  are  not  to  be  recognized  under  this  clause. 

For  example,  a  32J-inch  cloth  should  be  reckoned  as  33,  40J  as  41, 
and  so  on  with  all  other  widths. 

A  60-reed  being  taken  as  the  standard,  three- fourths  per  cent  shall 
be  deducted  for  every  two  ends  or  counts  of  reed  from  60  to  50,  but 
no  deduction  shall  be  made  below  50.  For  every  two  ends  or  counts 
of  reed  from  60  to  68,  three- fourths  per  cent  shall  be  added ;  from  68 
to  100, 1  per  cent;  from  100  to  110,  1^  per  cent,  and  from  110  to  132, 
2  per  cent.  All  additions  or  deductions  under  this  clause  to  be  added 
to  or  taken  from  the  price  of  the  standard,  60-reed. 

Cloths  woven  with  one  end  in  a  dent  to  be  paid  three-quarters  of 
the  reed;  thus  an  80-reed,  one  end  in  a  dent,  would  be  paid  for  as 
a  60-reed. 

I^w:  An  addition  of  1  per  cent  shall  be  made  for  each  pick  or 
fraction  of  a  pick  below  11,  thus: 

Below  11  per  one-fourth  inch,  down  to  and  including  10,  1  per  cent : 
Beloy  10  per  one-fourth  inch,  down  to  and  including  9,  2  per  cent ; 
Below  9  per  one-fourth  inch,  down  to  and  including  8,  3  per  cent ; 
Below  8  per  one-fourth  inch,  down  to  and  including  7,  4  per  cent, 

and  so  on,  adding  1  per  cent  for  each  pick  or  fraction  thereof. 

High:  An  addition  of  1  per  cent  per  pick  shall  be  made  whenever 
they  exceed  the  following,  if  using 

Weft  below  20*8  when  picks  exceed  IG  jjer  one-fourth  inch ; 

Weft,  2G*s  to  39's,  inclusive,  when  picks  exceed  18  per  one-fourth  inch ; 

Weft,  40*8  and  above,  when  picks  exceed  20  per  one-fourth  inch. 

In  making  additions  for  high  picks  any  fraction  of  a  pick  less  than 
the  half  shall  not  have  any  allowance;  exactly  the  half  shall  have 
one-half  per  cent  added;  any  fraction  over  the  half  shall  have  the 
full  1  per  cent  added. 

The  standard  being  28's  or  finer,  the  following  additions  shall  be 
made  when  coarser  twist  or  warp  yarn  is  woven  in  the  following 
reeds: 

Below  28*8  to  20'8  in  64  to  67  reed,  inclusive,  1  per  cent ; 

68  to  71  reed,  inclusive,  2  per  cent ; 

72  to  75  reed,  inclusive,  3  per  cent ; 
Below  20'8  to  14's  in  56  to  59  reed,  inclusive,  1  per  cent : 

60  to  63  reed,  inclusive,  2  per  cent : 

64  to  67  reed,  inclusive,  3  per  cent, 

and  so  on  at  the  same  rate.  When  twist  (warp)  is  woven  in  coarser 
reeds  no  addition  shall  be  made.  The  above  pricfes  are  for  single  and 
two-ply  yarns.  When  three-ply  yarns  are  woven  one  end  in  a  den*^ 
one-half  of  the  above  percentages' to  be  added. 
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WErr  OR   FILLING. 


Ordinary  pin  mule  cops:  The  standard  being  31's  to  lOO^s,  both 
inclusive,  shall  be  reckoned  equal.  Above  lOO's  1  per  cent  sludl  be 
added  for  every  10  hanks  or  fraction  thereof.  In  lower  numbers 
than  31 's  the  following  additions  shall  be  made: 


For  30's,  add  1  per  cent 
For  29^8,  28*8,  add  2  per  cent. 
For  27's,  26*8,  add  3  per  cent 
For  25's,  24'a,  add  4i  per  cent 
For  23's,  22*8,  add  6^  per  cent 
For  2rs,  20's,  add  8  per  cent 
For  19*8,  18's,  add  10^  per  cent 
For  IT'S,  16*3,  add  13  per  cent 
For  15's,  14*8,  add  16  per  cent 

I^rge  cops:  When  weft  of  the  following  counts  is  spun  into  large 
cops  so  that  there  are  not  more  than  22  in  1  pound,  the  following  addi- 
tions shall  be  made  in  place  of  the  allowance  provided  for  pin  cops 
in  preceding  table: 


B^or  13*8,  add  18  per  cent 
For  12's,  add  21  per  cent 
For  11*8,  add  25  per  cent 
For  10*8,  add  30  per  cent 
For  9's,  add  38  per  cent 
For  8'a,  add  48  per  cent 
For  rs,  add  61  per  cent 
For  6*8,  add  76  per  cent 
For  5*8,  add  94  per  cent 


For  11 '8,  add  19  per  cent 
For  lO's,  add  24  per  cent 
!  For  O's,  add  30  per  cent 
I  For  8s,  add  38  per  cent 
1  For  7's,  add  48  per  cent 
i  For  6's,  add  61  per  cent 
For  5's,  add  76  per  cent 
I  For  4*8,  add  IH  per  cent 


For  20*8,  28's,  add  1  per  cent 

For  27*8,  2trs,  add  2  per  cent  I 

For  25's,  24'8,  23*8,  add  3  {yer  cent  ! 

For  22'8,  21*8.  20*8,  add  4i  |)er  cent         | 

For  19'8.  18'8,  add  6  per  c-ent  ! 

For  17*8,  IfJ's,  add  8  per  cent 

For  1.V8,  14's,  add  10  per  cent 

For  13'8,  add  12  per  cent 

For  12'8,  add  15  per  cent 

Ijow  picks:  In  four-stave  twills  an  addition  of  1  per  cent  for  each 
pick  or  fraction  thereof  below  the  picks  mentioned  in  the  following 
table  shall  be  made  when  using  weft  as  follows: 

Below  26's,  the  addition  shall  begin  at  13;  26''s  to  39's,  inclusive,  at 
14,  and  40\s  and  above  at  15. 

High  picks:  When  using  weft  below  2C's  the  addition  for  high 
picks  shall  l>egin  at  21;  26's  to  31)\s,  inclusive,  at  22,  and  40's  and 
alx>ve  at  23. 

In  making  additions  for  high  picks,  any  fraction  of  a  pick  less 
than  th(!  half  shall  not  have  any  allowance;  exactly  the  half  shall  have 
one-half  p^-r  cent  added:  any  fraction  over  the  half  shall  have  the 
full  1  f>er  cent  added. 

For  weaving  cloths  known  as  herring-lxme  twills,  four  staves  (bar- 
nesses),  5  per  cent  extra  on  twill  cloth  prices  shall  be  paid. 

Colored  edges  or  Ixirders  with  one  or  more  colored  ends  at  the  side 
shall  be  paid  5  per  cent  on  plain  cloth  prices. 

The  following  additions  shall  be  macle  for  splits:  One  split,  uncut, 
add  5  per  cent;  two  splits,  uncut,  add  7i  per  cent,  and  so  on  at  the 
same  rate.     Empty  dents  only  shall  not  be  considered  splits. 

''  Splits  "  are  cloths  woven  with  a  center  selvaged  motion,  so  that 
when  the  piece  is  taken  from  the  Iwim  the  wide  fabric  can  be  split 
into  two  or  more  practically  perfect  cloths. 
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LANCASHIRE    TRADE. 
VAST   EXTENT    AND    VALUE — EXPORTS    TO    VARIOUS    COUNTRIES. 

In  the  following  report  Mr.  Whittam  describes  the  operations  of 
cotton  manufacturing  in  Lancashire,  showing  the  successful  results 
in  supplying  the  world  with  fabrics  and  some  of  the  intensive  methodii 
by  which  it  is  done : 

Lancashire  occupies  in  the  cotton-spinning  and  manufacturing  trade 
of  the  world  relatively  the  same  position  as  is  held  by  the  "  cotton 
belt  "  of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  the  raw  material.  It 
is  a  maritime  county,  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  England  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, on  the  east  by  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  south  by  Cheshire.  The 
area  of  the  county  is  but  1,831  square  miles,  or  1,171,840  acres. 
The  total  population  of  this  comparatively  small  area  was  at  the  last 
official  census — that  of  1901 — 4,400,787,  or  2,461  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  Cotton  manufacturing  under  the  factory  svstem  saw  its 
birth  in  this  county,  beginning  with  the  inventions  oi  Watt,  Har- 
greaves,  Kay,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  Cartwright ;  nor  have  the 
people  of  the  locality  yet  surrendered  their  lead  in  the  world's  domi- 
nant industry. 

The  area  known  industrially  as  the  "  Lancashire  district "  is  per- 
haps the  most  astonishing  and  interesting  manufacturing  territory 
in  the  world.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  county  is  given  over  to 
agriculture  and  within  an  extreme  radius  of  30  miles  of  the  city  of 
Manchester  this  gigantic  cotton  industry  is  concentrated.  To  arrive 
at  a  correct  idea  of  Lancashire's  trade  and  advantage  in  cottons  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  county  produces  coal  in  abundance, 
and  as  there  is  no  water  power  available  this  is  important.  There 
are  also  many  enormous  machine  shops,  where  every  kind  of  requisite 
machinery  and  appliances  are  manuiactured  at  close  range. 

A    FOREST   OF    MACHINERY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1906  there  were  working  in  the 
Lancashire  area  48,322,684  cotton  spindles  and  684,811  looms.  Of 
this  number  2,430,367  spindles  and  32,731  looms  wer^  put  into  new 
mills  during  1905,  while  during  1906  there  were  put  fully  to  work, 
organized,  under  construction,  or  projected,  90  new  spinning  mills, 
which  will  contain  8,026,356  spindles,  2,089,000  of  which  will  spin 
Egyptian  cotton  and  the  remainder  will  consume  American-grown 
raw  material.  One  mill  just  organized,  "The  Mammoth,"  will  have 
when  completed  250,000  spindles. 

[A  table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  mills  at  the  beginning  of 
1906  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Whittam.  The  most  extensive  group  of 
mills,  especially  in  spindleage,  are  the  231  at  Oldham,  Chadderton, 
Crompton,  Grotton,  Hey,  Hollinwood,  Lees,  Middleton  Junction, 
Royton,  Shaw,  and  Spring  Head,  which  contain  13,575,367  spindles 
ana  17,648  looms.  The  complete  list  is  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  total  of  British  spindles  and  looms  are 
embraced  in  the  Lancashire  district,  and  at  the  rate  new  spinning  cor- 
porations are  still  being  organized  England  will  in  all  probaoility 
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have  very  close  to  (iO,00(),0<M)  spindles  within  the  next  twelve  montlis. 
For  some  two  and  a  half  yeai-s  every  branch  of  the  British  cotton 
trade  has  been  very  profital>le.  and  this  has  led  to  an  unprecedented 
activity  in  mill  building.  This  is  bound  to  intensify  competition  in 
foreign  markets,  and  when  all  the  new  machinery  is  in  operation 
American  manufacturers  will  have  to  fight  more  strenuously  than 
ever  l)efore  if  our  exjKiit  trade  is  to  increase  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

WOKLD-WIDK    TKADK    IN    COTTON    CLOTH. 

The  British  home  mark»»t  i>  an  important  one,  but  her  exports  of 
manufactured  cottons  are  enormous,  as  the  subjoined  details  will 
.show.  The  statistics  cover  the  quantities  and  values  of  all  kinds  of 
cotton  piece  goods  e.xpoited  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  past 
thi*ee  calendar  years  to  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  as  follows: 


1905 


1M6. 


Ciiitid  Stat  a 

iiiTinany 

ffolland 

B.^lgiiim 

Francf* 

Portugal.  Azores, 

and  Madeira 

Italy 

Austrian  terrltorlea . 

Greece ' 

Turlcey 

EpPt 

Algeria 

Morocco 

West  Africaa 

Pprsia 

Dutch  posaesaions 

In  India 

Philippine  Islands. . . 
<^Thlna   and    Hong- 
kong  

Jnpan 

WfMt  Indies 

M"xico 

(  Vnt  ra  I  A  m«'riCH 

K<'piil)lie  of  Colom- 

Ma 

Von('7AU:la 

Peni 

ChiU- 

Brazil f.. 

IJniK^nay 

Arei'tifine  Hppublio.. 

CJihraltar 

MHlt:i 

Itriiish  Africa: 

WoMt  coast 

i;onth  Africa  . . . 
liriliuh  Fast  Indl«»fi: 

FJoniNay 

Madr,..s 

Mfng.l 

Biirina 

-traits      Settle- 
in«iits 

rcyl.»n 

\ii-traliH 

Si'vr  Z^viland 

C.inHda 

British  West  Indii'^ 

jitkI  Oiiiana 

<)t}i«  r  <  •i':ntri»'s 


52,390,500 
60,12^.900 
46.1J*7.300 
56,236,900 
17.750.000 

29,440,000 

7,903.S00 

2,101,900 

32.656.100 

379.566.600 

283,520.900 

437.800 

51,261.900 

55,131.000 

33,119.000 

1R5.1%.300 
25.960,000  I 

548.973,600 
42,373.000 
?>8.7%.500 
21.678.500 
53. 01 «. 400 

44.647.700 
52.933.1'nO 
32. 430.  400 
80.S35.900 

134.840.700 
35.669,700 

l«fi.021.fi00 
10.577.f00 
3,659.300 

69.308.000 
29.670.100 

818.260.700  I 

141.674.f'O0  i 

,215.(107.200  . 

79.7a%400  . 

100,230.200 
19,336.000 

l28.24»i.7(J0 
33.  .VW.  4(K) 
49,90:<.:WJ 

43.  4V...V»ii 
l'.(7,  XiS.uH) 


Willi.- 


£l,r^7,811 
1,006,573 

708,549 
1,034,.545 

324,800 

357,799 

170,830 

29,816 

422,656 

3,  ©97, 112 

3,039,184 

4,957 

521,869 

715,816 

368,802 

2.097,043 
309,107 

7,660.818  . 
588,858  ' 
911.582 
308.875 
487.017 

473.295 
457.5('5 
385.640 
864,  .302  I 

I.621.('87 
423.064  i 

2.354.040  ; 
108,704  I 
52.621  . 

090. 370 
407. 775 


65,5<;3,400 
65. 916,  .300 
.Se,  614. 400 
67. 4^,  ,500 
14,8^,500 

29,868,800 

8,706,500 

1,899.700 

28,189,500 

376,207,600 

272,735.300 

454.500 

44.406.500 

69.092.200 

38,647,400 

226, 494,. 100  , 
42,875.800 

799. 7.33,  .300 
128,723,800  1 
7.5,846,400 
21.027,400 
48,926,200 

31.985.100 

32. 722.  COO 

39,a34.700 

06,906.000 

1.31.. -A3.  700 

->6. 7.59,  700 

l.'i9,115.3fJ0 

3,960,400 

4,0a5.800 

74,391.800  , 
.'•0,592.500  i 


7.58»i.312  908,6.39.100  ■ 

I.5.^1..^37  131.145,200 

11.017.481  1,279,677,000 

1,028,521  72.527.700 


1,|H7.900 
237.322 

2.142.774 
,532.086 
8H3.  WM) 

*7'_'.'i7'» 
2.  .'»'<-'.'♦.") 


Valiio. 


£2,021,339 
1.094,015 

817,015 
1.240.545 

288,216 

377,601 

193,534 

28,623 

376,254 

3.966.777 

2.877,020 

4.977 

451.292 

886.716 

417,209 

2,429,148 
475,812 

10,197,264 

1,603,714 

698.128 

290,145 

464,868 

320.768 

287,782 

451.418 

l,fti0.41«  ' 

1,611,580 

696,960 

2.149,145 

45,028  , 

55,273 


Va  rds. 


Value. 


78,734,000 
72,965,100 
56,060,600 
81,165,200 
15,019,300 

35,107,300 

11,067,500 

1,990,200 

29,226,200 

478,951,500 

297,203,8J0 

304,400 

51,102,200 

68,723.500 

37,655,800 

206,254,700 
36,632,800 

647,425,400 
110,286,400 
75,596,400 
25,587,200 
42,864,700 

,».l74,fl00 
iiO,  906,000 
a««9O3,Q0O 
101,449,-lCn 
I24,1«7.«I0 
4.%  91 1,000 

moi9»oot» 


1.0.54.619  73,834,700 

777,997  .59,947,900 

8,47.3,231  910,147,900 

1.432,a32  146,277,600 

11,617,108  1,209,310,900 

946.070  86, 061.. 300 


121,670.400  , 
25.044,200  i 

136.47.5.800  ' 
.32.31'..  100  ' 
45.  243.  400 

47.  172.4^10 


1.374,084 
.306.492 

2, 192.  .'07 
488.827 
841,411 

.*.H),07»i 
2.027,081 


131, 212,  .300 
'23.668,800 

l.-»4,993,e«) 
.37,4-23,000 
.55.  l.W.  100 

49.579.400 

240.113.400 


£2,216,150 

1,242,907 

649,606 

1,532,296 

210. 800 

447,999 

246,430 

34,448 

404,245 

5,123,106 

3,902,156 

4,493 

542,529 

936.917 

416,240 

2,992.645 
468,  .580 

9,257,159 

1,699.964 

756,000 

374,665 

456.068 

609,766 

453,035 

452.325 

1,238,906 

1,675,596 

586,653 

2,640.644 

33.452 

63,272 

1,095,235 
983,248 

6,638.342 

1,643,144 

11,205,233 

l,118.1.5r 

\,Mn.zvi 

302. 149 
2. 610.  .193 

61.',.  365 
1.01.3.163 

554,022 
3,297,647 


"  I'orei-ii. 
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The  total  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  piece  goods  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  each  calendar  year  1904-1906  figures  up: 


1904. 


Piece  gocKjs. 


I 


Yards. 


Gray  goods 

Bleached  goods 
Printed  goods. 
Dyed  goods 

Total.... 


2,033.983.300 

1,S28,115,700 

1,036.733,000 

992,987,700 


5,591,819,700 


Value. 


£18,880,366 
16,759,261 
12,666.710 
16,881,900 


64,078,237 


1905. 


Yards. 


2.336,218,500 
1,709,819,500 
1,063,674.000 
1,097,071,900 


6,196,783,900 


Valae. 


£21,933,  ."igs 
19,038,712 
12,677,627 
17,276,482 


70,821,119 


1906. 


Yards. 


2,325,752,200 
1,684,640.200 
1,131,596,000 
1,119,406,000 


6,261,294,400 


Value. 


£22,771,651 
19,689.942 
14, 163, 730 
18,768,914 


75,394,237 


OTHER  INCREASING  EXPORTS. 


The  quantities  and  values  of  cotton  yarn  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  past  three  calendar  years  have  been  as  follows: 


Country. 


1904. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Oennany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Austrian  territories . 

Roumania 

Turkey 


Uong- 


Cbuia    and 

kong 

Japan 

British  East  Indies: 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal 

Burma 

Straits  Settle- 
ments   

Ceylon 

other  countries 


Pounds. 


712,600 

1.486,300 

1,511,100 

2,367,700 

40,295,100 

29,384,200 

6,863.800 

3,084,100 

173,800 

3,328,500 

5,071,600 

14,252,500 

4,380,800 

2,457,200 
680,700 

8, 145, 100 
8,288,400 
6,596.200 
3,388,300 

1,137,400 

44,100 

21,252.000 


Value. 


£91, 167 

77,747 

60.679 

100,453 

2,732,364 

1,283,609 

403,108 

257.162 

17,886 

199,158 

213.973 

506.940 

179,439 

104,882 
32,508 

403,031 
431.122 
352,421 
174,858 

54,835 

3,033 

1,175,833 


1905. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


556,700 

1.612,100 

1,606,500 

2,861,900 

39,513,100 

37,442,000 

7,206,200 

3,517,700 

203.600 

3,064.900 

7,855,500 

17,390.500 

4.372,400 

8,440.900 
4,070.700 

13,112,000 
10.929,900 
11,068,400 
4,211,000 

2.148.700 
41,700 
23,976,100  , 


f71,U0 

G5J14 

2,407,210 
l,38ft,4)£4 

331,  S47 

IB.  943 

1«0,63S) 

318,344 

156,883 

305.Sei 
2^7/200 

lii9^,54S 
542.411 

2.355 


Total 16.3.901.400'      S.955.008       2a5. 10().5OO  I  307.  H73.  If© 


l9UtiL 


Pounds. 


i,ofis,mo 

L,  773^00 

U71J.CCI0 

2,M1J00 

41,014,100 

'j9, 752,700 

,  6.979,.5O0 

4371,000 

155,100 

3,68a,a-o 

9,aS5,€00 
15,378,000 
3,*H,7flO 

5,550.600 
<1, 313,900 

12.0!2B,<iOO 

10,0133.800 

3,083JOO 

2A.XQ 

J, alt, 025 


10. 31*.  .554 


Valu**. 


£^,238 

7S,0?1» 

110,627 

3,227,96e 

1,670,718 

433,107 

502,?** 

U.2IS 

255,025 

405,904 

640,748 

138,158 

242,710 
401,080 

(I37,4fiff 

545,34a 

jjie,5j5 

1,443 

iH4J3,(Ha 

11,m9fi7 


Exports  of  miscellaneous  cotton  nianufiictiires  for  the  three  cal- 
endar years  named  were  as  follows: 


l^cc  and  patent  net. 

Hosiery:  Stockings 
and  Hocks,  dozen 
pairs 

Other  kinds 

Thread  for  sewing 
and  stitching, 
pounds 

other  manufactures, 
unenumerated 


Total. 


Quantity. 


040,074 


24,332,700 


Value. 


r.«)5. 
Quantity.    '      Viiluo 


£3. 5«il, 7:W  I   1    £.X 730, fOS 


'221,427  , 
262.404 


3.411.971  1      23.4;<0,7(KJ         .1, 381,922 
3,402,835  1 3,240.626 


157.028  1 
:W0.828  ' 


10,850,372  ' 10,871,312 


I9C6. 
Quantity.    !       V^alue. 


I 


♦i83,354 


! 


I 


190,708 
;»14.17.% 


•:6..'i.H7.8()0  j        4.020,886 
3,435.516 


12,372,331 
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The  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  for 
the  twelve  months  of  1903  was  £99,002,535,  equivalent  to  $484,715,737 
in  American  currency.  It  will  be  seen  that  Germany,  Holland,  Tur- 
key, India,  Effypt,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Argentirili,  and  Australia 
are  Britain's  best  customers,  and  that  gray  goods  form  the  largest 
class  both  as  to  yardage  and  value.  The  exports  of  cotton  cloth 
from  the  United  States  to  the  same  countries  for  the  last  three  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30  form  a  significant  comparison.    They  were: 


Country. 

1S04. 

IffCM. 

I9D& 

YArtj. 

VftlOft. 

YartJ*. 

Valoe, 

Vanli. 

Value. 

UolUd  Kingdom 

CermanT...... 

Other  liiurope 

2,461.6&5 

«).oa5 

L(H0.150 

]0,OZZ,4§3 

2:,  538.721 

3,016.001 

6,125,331 

20,091. 6C9 

9,197.4^ 

11,852,060 

|4,a24,lSft 

9.047,304 

6,09fi,875 

77,227,740 

O.SS9,64p^ 

4,-^.910 

4,471,51ft 

5,540,719 

3».30S.fiU 

*      6,235.850 

482,«^ 

1247. 2l£ 
8,904 
80.€09 

k;i,754 

211,824 

4Ll,<K:g 

1,234.866 

i73.tt;^i 

664.576 
824,672 

mMi 

3©2,2«J7 

4.151,106 

440.657 

frf.962 

413,617 

233.371 

1,576.325 

346,440 

37,0]£)' 

3.2ft4.aOO 
10ft,  953 

1,899.155 

9.005,106 
2?.354.fl37 
!  3,319,127 
17,383,^^ 
24.936.J00 

3,502.418 

9.589,055 
12,S5n.7lja 
15,762,476 

7,603,349 

7,935.312 
475,418.441 

0,81^.054 
10,231,710 

6.421,865 
15.957,161 
23.  U7.iM8 

5,654.3£J 
555. 4S3 

1354,087 

10,280 

141,748 

085. 101 

i.5oe.ni 
2;o,icJ 

915.889 

U445,U5 

336,908 

746,983 

7«!,r/i 

817,025 
4l5,ft43 

464,723 

27,834.322 

479,^6 

1,154.274 

seo,9M 

767,309 

L275.016 

298,  *I7 

42.S» 

3,028,994 
5i8.«76 
l,g3D,579 
Q,  968.015 
27,746,701 
2,686,285 

31,310,003 
2;fi2r,4^ 
8,363,254 

14,103,456 

J2,00&,600 
6,415,923 
0,751,509 
49S,aa6.365 
9,170.  d88 
2,0e6,:i88 
8,462,045 
3,836.059  1 

32,343,0a 

7,355,707 

773.684 

t3».lfi« 
4l,flM 
1H»1 

8^,oez 

1,571, 7m 

26fi;0M 

l,CW,40ft 

BriUata  NarLh  America. 

Ceatml  Amertc*,  „ 

lleilco.. 

Cuba „ 

Other  Weit  IdcIIm,.,., 
Ajetntlt^ , , 

1J45^?S1 
291,567 

Bratll 

£00,007 

Ctdl« 

871,272 

653.913 

V^)f  melfl 

3:s,54e 

441, 1«2 

29,6^,054 
646, 5«0 

219,915 

Other  fiocilhAmerics.. 

CbJjmuid  llodgkcmg.,. 

BtiilMh  East  ladles 

JiiPtia .................. 

BrltJiih  Ai]stmU«(tt 

PlilJippJD^Ialaiidi 

Other  Ajie  Aod  Oceuila. 
BrttfAb  Africa 

741.333 
189.516 

i,ao§,af]3 

4IJO,972 

All  other  Ainca 

T0,4fi« 

ToUi.,,.. 

247,380,737 

14,e06,lM 

094, 500^715 

41,^,£42 

711,4(^,054 

43,lftJ.Sffi 

Having  shown  the  importance  of  the  export  trade,  we  come  to 
examine  the  reasons  for  so  large  a  share  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
nation  which  is  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
raw  material. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    SPECIALIZATION. 

In  Lancashire  the  cotton  industry  is  highly  specialized,  (jenerally 
the  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving  are  conducted  in  separate 
establishments.  The  manager  of  a  weaving  mill  will  more  often 
than  not  know  little  if  anything  of  a  spinning  mill,  and  vice  versa. 
Consefpiently  he  develops  into  a  more  competent  man  than  the  one 
who  is  burdened  with  the  superintendence  of  the  numerous  and 
intricate  processes  involved  in  the  converting  of  raw  cotton  into 
finished  cloth. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  goi»s  with  this  separation  of 
weaving  and  spinning  oj>erations.  The  huge  spinning  mills  are,  as 
a  rule,  laid  out  to  make  counts  within  a  limited  range  and  they 
seldom  change.  This  practice  makes  possible  a  greater  production 
of  a  better  quality  than  is  obtainable  in  mills  spinning  a  wide  range, 
necessitating  frequent  changes.  Many  other  economies  follow  from 
this  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weaver  buying  his  yam  in  the 
cop  has  the  widest  scope.  He  can  quickly  and'inex|)ensively  chance 
from  one  make  or  style  of  cloth  to  another,  and  at  the  same  time  taSe 
advantage  of  any  favorable  a.>|>ect  of  the  market.  Of  immense 
importance  also  is  the  concentration  of  the  trade.     Everything  that 
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can. possibly  be  needed  in  every  process  of  manufacturing  is  at  hand 
and  can  be  obtained  quickly.  Repairs  are  done  by  outside  machine 
shops,  and  thus  the  "  odd  hands, '  so  costly  yet  necessary  in  many 
American  mills  remote  from  populous  centers,  are  here  abnost  un- 
known. 

Before  dealing  with  the  methods  of  buying  and  selling,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  differentiation  is  carried  still  further.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  spinning  and  weaving,  in  addition  to  being  conducted 
in  separate  factories,  are  also,  in  the  main,  conducted  m  different 
districts,  South  Lancashire  being  a  spinning  area  while  weaving 
is  most  common  in  North  and  East  Lancashire.  There  is  still  further 
subdivision,  even  within  the  boundaries  enumerated,  Bolton  and 
Manchester  being  the  centers  of  fine  yarns,  such  as  we  use  for  spool 
cotton  and  kindred  purposes,  while  Oldham  and  district  mostly  spin 
yarns  for  weaving.  Also,  in  the  weaving,  Preston  and  Chorley  weave 
liffht-weight  fancy  goods,  Cohie  and  Nelson  colored  fabrics,  while 
Blackburn  and  neighborhood  make  shirtings  and  dhooties,  heavily 
sized,  of  which  British  India  takes  such  enormous  quantities. 


GRAND    CENTRAL   INTERCHANGE. 


Printing  and  bleaching  such  cloths  as  are  sold  in  the  "  gray  "  is  also 
carried  on  separately,  the  manufacturer  seldom  coming  in  business 
contact  with  either.  Manchester  is  the  business  center,  and  the  work 
of  manufacturing  and  distributing  are  divorced  completely,  the 
"  home  trading  house  "  standing  between  the  maker  and  the  retailer, 
while  "  shipping  houses,"  so  called,  act  in  like  manner  as  middlemen 
between  the  mills  and  foreign  purchaser.  All  these  houses  have  their 
offices  in  Manchester,  and  the  Royal  Exchange  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  where  practically  the  whole  of  England's  great  home  and 
foreign  cotton  trading  is  done.  Practicallv  every  mill  in  the  country 
has  its  representative  there  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  the  two  principal 
market  days.  The  yarn  spinner  sells  and  the  weaver  buys  his  yam 
"  on  change."  Machinery  agents,  supply  dealers,  yarn  and  cloth 
agents  congregate  on  the  floor  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  thousand 
for  two  or  three  hours  on  market  days. 

It  is  a  magnificent  system  for  economizing  in  expense  of  distribu- 
tion. Consider  an  example.  The  representative  of  a  "  shipping 
house  "  wishes  to  fill  an  order  for  printed  calicoes.  "  On  change  "  he 
finds  many  weavers  of  this  class  of  goods.  The  goods  are  purchased 
in  the  gray.  He  next  finds  a  "  printer,"  and  bargains  with  him  as  to 
price,  pattern,  and  delivery.  The  weaver  then  turns  to  the  spinner, 
and  purchases  the  yarn  to  make  the  order,  which  when  completed  is 
shipped  by  the  weaver  to  the  printer,  who  in  turn  delivers  it  to  the 
shipper's  warehouse,  where  the  lot  is  examined,  labeled,  folded, 
packed,  etc.,  by  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the  tariff  require- 
ments of  the  countries  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped,  as  well  as 
the  requirements  of  the  purchaser  abroad.  So  far  as  spinners  and 
weavers  jgo,  Manchester  ousiness  is  done  on  practically  a  cash  basis, 
terms  being  2^  per  cent  off,  fourteen  days. 

OCEAN    SHIPPING-RATE    COMPARISONS. 

As  to  freight  rates  on  raw  material,  taking  Savannah  as  a  port  of 
departure,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  generally  about  ec\ual  lo 
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New  York  and  Boston.  A  short  time  ago  th^  rates  were  to  New 
York  by  steamer  23  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  Liverpool  23  cents,  to 
Boston  25  c(»nts,  to  Manchester  25  cents. 

Everything  which  affects  the  cost  of  cotton  to  the  spinner  is  impor- 
tant. Taking  half  a  dozen  centers,  I  find  the  following  charges  by 
landing  cotton  in  Manchester  and  getting  a  through  rate  over  the 
cost  via  Liverpool  per  long  ton : 


Via  Man-  '  Via  Liver- '  *^^5  ^'**' 


Chester.  pool. 

j  f.  d.  #.  d. 

Bilton I  10        I  13    6 

Bury •            8  10  !  13  10 

Blackburn I  12  lb    6 

Oldham '             9    9i  14    8 

Pri'Hton I  11    6i  13  10 


Man- 
chester. 


«.  d. 

3  6 
5 

8    6 

4  11 
2    4 


The  rates  to  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and  Preston  include  cartage  fi*om 
railway  to  mill,  but  this  is  not  included  in  the  Bury  and  Oldham 
rates. 

WA(iE8,    COSTS,    .\NI)    OITPUT. 

As  showing  the  progress  in  manufacturing  methods,  in  1882  it  was 
computed  that  an  average  spinning  mill  employed  5.71  workers  to 
each  thousand  sj)indles.  In  1893  this  had  dropped  to  4.86  persons, 
while  in  the  modern  mills  to-day  '2i  hands  per  thousand  spindles  is 
considered  a  maximum.  The  legal  working  hours  have  been  reduced 
in  the  same  period  from  50^  to  55.]  weekly.  Production  per  spindle 
per  year  rose  from  31.5  pounds  in  188*2  to  32.4  pounds  in  1893,  reach- 
uig  32.8  pounds  in  1905,  and  it  is  undoubted  that  this  gain  in  yield 
per  spindle  is  really  greater  than  the  figures  show,  because  the  aver- 
age counts  produced  have  increased  in  fineness  during  the  period. 
TIh^  average  weekly  wages  per  ojH'rative  in  1882  were  17  shillings 
C^.Ox)  :  in  1893  tile  rate  was  19  shillings  ($1.5()),  and  at  this  writ- 
ing the  rate  is  calculated  to  be  19s.  Cxi.  ($4.r>8).  Taking  the  same 
sort  of  (lata  for  weaving  mills,  the  hours  of  labor  are  the  .same.  Av- 
erage weeklv  waf^cs  have  risen  from  15  shillings  ($3.()0)  in  1882  to 
IGs.  0(1.  (>;3'.9(;)  111  1893,  and  again  to  18s.  (Wl.  (J>4.32)  in  1905.  In 
this  connection  it  must  1m»  ^aid  that  Lancashire's  weaving  mills  em- 
ph)y  a  considerable  luinilHT  of  children,  who  work  in  the  mill  half  a 
day  assisting  four-loom  weaver^  and  attend  school  the  other  half  day. 
And  further,  there  are  many  more  young  j)ersons  running  onlv  two 
or  three  looms  than  are  found  in  American  weave  rooms.  This  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  api>arent  av<'rage  earnings  lower  than  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  The  (juestion  of  ])ieeewoik  prices  and  costs  of 
production  I  shall  take  up  and  conii)lete  in  a  separate  report. 

In  spinning  the  labor  cost  per  ])oun(l  has  grnilually  diminished 
\  hile  tlie  earnings  of  the  workers  have  increased,  and  there  has  l^een 
a  gradual  rise  in  weaving  lalH)r  co^t.  In  Iss-J  weaving  labor  cost 
averaged  4.r»0  cents  j)er  pound  and  spinning  3.S  ccMits.  For  the  year 
1893  weaving  was  5.18  cents  and  spinning  3.2  cents  a  pound,  while 
during  1905  weaving  had  risen  to  5.2()  c(Mits  and  spinning  had 
dropped  to  3  cents.  The  incr(»as<»  in  weaving  is,  I  am  informed,  due 
in  part  to  a  general  advance  in  wage>,  but  principally  to  the  rapidly 
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OTowing  trade  in  fancy  weaves  and  finer  and  more  expensive  clothis. 
Production  per  loom  per  year  in  pounds  grew  from  1,806  in  1882  to 
1,886  in  1893,  reaching  1,895  in  1905. 

MILL.   AND    TENEMENT   CONSTRUCTION. 

In  the  United  States  the  "  slow -burning  construction,"  consisting 
of  brick  walls  and  heavy  floors,  beams,  and  posts  of  timber,  forms  the 
standard  type  of  cotton  factory,  while  here  the  "  fireproof  "  type  of 
cotton  factory  is  universal.  Weaving  sheds,  known  as  "  room  and 
power  "  establishments,  are  numerous  and  increasing,  especially  in  the 
East  Lancashire  districts.  These  consist  of  the  ordinary  shed  type 
of  weaving  room  built  by  companies  for  an  investment  and  not  to 
operate.  They  contain  looms  and  motive  power  and  are  rented  to 
practical  weavers  on  one  of  three  plans,  to  wit: 

First.  The  tenant  rents  room  and  power  only,  installing  his  own 
looms.  For  this  he  will  pay  from  38  to  45  shillings  per  loom  per  year. 
[Shilling=24i  cents.] 

Second.  Renting  room  and  loom  only  will  cost  from  35  to  45  shil- 
lings a  year  per  loom. 

Third.  Renting  room,  loom,  and  power  involves  a  rental  ranging 
between  55  and  70  shillings  per  loom  a  year. 

The  higher  price  in  each  case  is  charged  for  the  more  modern  estab- 
lishments. 

There  are  many  notable  instances  in  this  county  of  men  who  were 
loom  fixers  starting  on  one  of  the  foregoing  plans,  wife  and  children 
operating  the  first  few  looms  rented,  and  who  now  own  and  operate 
very  large  establishments  of  their  own.  This  impresses  me  strongly 
as  an  excellent  plan  to  follow  in  the  United  States  in  manufacturmg 
districts  where  cheap  electrical  power  is  available.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  in  the  long  run  to  that  form  of  specialization  which 
has  contributed  so  much  toward  Lancashire's  present  supremacy. 

SKILLFUL    TESTING    OF    DETAILS. 

The  Lancashire  spinner  and  manufacturer  pays  great  attention  not 
only  to  the  finer  practical  details  inside  the  mill,  but  he  has  also  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  cheap  and  ready  means  of  detecting  fraud  oi* 
misrepresentation  in  almost  everything  he  buys.  This  applies  also  to 
the  merchants.  The  protection  is  furnished  by  the  testing  house  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  laboratory  is  in  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Such  tests  and  examinations  as  the  following  are 
undertaken : 

(1)  Investigation  for  cause  of  damage,  of  stained,  mildewed, 
striped,  or  tendered  textiles. 

(2)  The  examination  of  water  to  show  suitability  for  boiler  pur- 
poses, bleaching,  and  dyeing. 

(3)  Comparative  tests  of  oils  as  regards  lubricating  and  other 
properties. 

(4)  Analysis  of  size  contained  in  cloth  and  of  sizing  and  finishing 
compositions. 

(5)  Analysis  of  paper  makers'  supplies,  stores,  and  deliveries. 

(6)  Reports  upon  the  accuracy  of  tensile  testing  machines,  bal- 
ances used  for  estimating  the  count  of  yarn,  counting  glasses,  etc. 
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(7)  Investigations  for  textile  and  chemical  manufacturing  firms  to 
ascertain  cause  of  irregularity  in  manufacture  by  examination  of 
samples. 

(8)  Analysis  of  dyers'  and  chemical  merchants'  dyes,  drugs,  and 
other  products. 

(9)  All  physical  tests  of  cloth  and  yam,  identification  of  fibers, 
counts,  moisture,  strength,  length,  etc. 

The  schedule  of  charges  for  such  tests  is  as  follows: 

Yams. 

a.  d. 

For  moisture  only per  sample—  2  6 

For  counts  only  (in  condition  received) do 1  6 

For  strength  only do 1  6 

For  twist  only do 1  6 

For  moisture  and  counts  (in  correct  condition) do 3  6 

For  moisture,  counts,  and  strength do 4  6 

For  moisture,  counts,  strength,  and  twist do G  0 

For  strength  and  t^ist do 2  6 

For  strength  counts  (in  condition  received) do 2  6 

For  length  of  banks  (4<l.  per  hank  of  840  yards) minimum  charge..  2  0 

Cloth. 

For  counts,  warp  and  weft per  sample..  4  0 

For  counts,  warp  or  weft do 2  6 

For  reed  and  pick  to  i  in.  or  1  in.  glass do 1  6 

For  reed  or  pick  to  i  in.  or  1  in.  glass do 1  0 

For  strength,  warp  and  weft do 3  0 

For  strength,  warp  or  weft do 2  0 

Other  tests  of  textile  fabrics. 

Amount  (in  percentage)  of  size  and  moisture per  sample 5  0 

Total  china  clay  and  other  minerals do 5  0 

Amount  (in  percentage)  of  zinc  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  mag- 
nesium chloride per  sample 10  0 

Arnoniit   (in  rH*rceiitagc)  of  zinc  chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  mag- 

ncHiuin  diloride  (any  two) per  sample 15  0 

Amount  (In  r)ercentage)  copper  o.\ide do 10  0 

Amount    (In  i)ercentage)    grease do 5  0 

Amount  ( In  p(»rcentage)  cotton,  wool,  or  silk  in  mixtures  (any  two)  -do 7  6 

From  all  of  this  it  will  l)e  readily  seen  the  ample  means  the  Lian- 
cashire  textile  manufacturer  has  to  insure  getting  exactly  what  has 
been  bargained  for.  The  operation  of  cotton  factories  is  very  closely 
and  rigidly  regulated  by  acts  of  Parliament.  The  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  are  governed  by  strong  organizations  on  both 
sides,  and  mutual  rules  and  regulations  to  avoid  strikes  and  friction 
have  been  drawn  up  and  are  known  as  the  "  Brooklands  agreement.^ 

METHODS   OF    FLOATING    NEW    COMPANIES. 

I  learn  that  the  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  both  spinnim^ 
and  weaving  plants  has  largely  increased  during  the  present  "milt 
building  lK)om."  ^Vhere,  a  few  years  ago,  £18  to  £20  per  loom  would 
complete  a  weaving  shed  it  now  costs  £25  to  £80,  including  the  pre- 
paratory processes  of  spooling,  warping,  slashing,  etc.  Similarly,  a 
mule  spinning  mill  on,  say,  50s  carded,  which  formerly  cost  22s.  6d. 
yer  spindle  now  costs  30  shillings. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  heard  about  the  way  in  which 
niany  of  the  new  mills  are  being  promoted.  Take  a  typical  instance. 
The  capital  stock  of  a  100,000-spindle  mill  was  fixed  at  £100,000  ster- 
ling, payable  at  the  rate  of  2  shillings  a  share  at  intervals.  The  mill 
is  nearly  in  full  operation  at  the  present  time  and  only  6  shillings  a 
share  has  been  called  in.  It  is  proposed  to  call  on  the  stockholders 
for  not  more  than  10  shillings  a  share,  the  remainder  of  the  money 
needed  being  secured  partly  from  banks  but  mostly  from  small  de- 
positors, who  loan  their  savmgs  to  the  mills  at  4J  per  cent  per  annum. 
Virtually,  the  manufacturing  company  conducts  a  banking  business. 
Later  the  second  10  shillings  a  share  will  be  called  in,  when  another 
mill  will  be  built.  The  complaint  arises,  however,  from  the  habit  of 
requiring  everybody  who  desires  to  secure  contracts  for  either  ma- 
chmery,  equipment,  construction,  or  building  materials  to  take  a  num- 
ber of  shares  in  the  enterprise  as  a  condition  precedent  to  awarding 
the  work. 

Electricity  generated  by  steam  is  being  tried  in  three  of  the  new 
spinning  mills,  but  as  yet  Lancashire  has  not  taken  kindly  to  this 
innovation. 


WEAVING  METHODS. 
THE  ENGLISH  PRACTICE  MANY  ECONOMIES  AND  WATCH  DETAILS. 

A  report  by  Mr.  Whittam  on  Lancashire  weaving  methods  will 
interest  manufacturers  in  this  country.     The  report  follows : 

Taking  the  standard  upon  which  the  list  is  based,  as  given  on  a 
previous  page,  the  uniform  list  provides  that  for  "  splits  "  the  follow- 
ing additions  shall  be  made,  with  the  proviso  that  what  are  merely 
empty  dents  shall  not  be  considered  "  splits :"  For  one  split,  uncut,  add 
5  per  cent  to  the  list;  for  two  splits,  uncut,  add  7^  per  cent  to  the  list. 
As  already  explained,  "  splits  are  cloths  woven  with  one  or  more 
practically  perfect  selvedges  in  addition  to  the  two  usual  outside  ones, 
thus  making  it  practicable  to  weave  a  cloth  which,  when  taken  from 
the  loom,  can  be  split  into  two  or  three  perfect  pieces  by  cutting 
between  the  middle  selvedges,  which  are  made  by  the  attachment  oi 
a  very  simple  motion ;  or  they  may  be  woven  with  "  doup  har- 
ness," in  which  case  the  "  drawer-in  "  is  paid  1  penny  (2  cents)  per 
beam  extra.  There  is  considerable  economy  in  the  practice,  and  as 
it  is  common  in  England  and  almost  nonexistent  in  the  United 
States,  it  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  such  of  our  manufac- 
turers as  desire  to  extend  their  export  connections  in  the  face  of  the 
rapidly  growing  competitive  power  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  pro- 
cured a  typical  sample  piece,  which  is  used  for  printing  purposes, 
and  shall  forward  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  Tne  particu- 
lars of  the  piece  are :  Reed,  64 ;  picks  per  inch,  64 ;  width,  53  inches ; 
length,  150  yards  long  stick,  or  36^  inches  per  yard ;  counts  of  warp, 
36s;  counts  of  filling,  38s;  price,  41s.  2d.  ($10)  less  2^  per  cent. 

The  piecework  price  for  weaving  this  "  split "  (two  cloths  in  one 
loom)  would  be  5s.  IJd.,  but  if  the  cloth  were  woven  in  two  narrow 
looms  it  would  be  8s.  9d.  per  piece,  or  7s.  6d.  for  the  two,  a  saving  t)f 
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2s.  4id.  (57  cents).  For  an  approximately  equal  production  the 
wider  looma  would  also  effect  savings  in  power,  supervision,  floor 
space,  and  loom  supplies,  thus  showing  added  economies  in  both 
working  expenses  and  invested  capital. 

MANUFACTURING    SPLITS. 

It  is  the  universal  custom  here  for  a  master  weaver  when  calcu- 
lating the  selling  price  of  a  piece  of  cloth  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the 
yarns  entering  into  it.  Then  to  the  standard  weaving  price  is  added 
once  again  the  weaving  piecework  price  to  two  and  one-half  times 
this  amount.  As  it  is  termed,  "  double  the  weaving  "  is  used  for  the 
plainest  goods  and  one  and  one-half  for  "splits"  and  other  like 
varieties  to  two  and  one-half  times  for  fancy  jacquard  goods,  such  as 
brocades,  difficult  leno  weaves,  etc.  Taking  the  "  split,"  of  which  I 
am  sending  a  sample,  and  from  the  particmars  given  above,  the  cost 
would  be  worked  out  in  this  manner: 

Pence. 

Cost  of  warp  yarns,  IT.O  pounds,  3()S.  at  lOd 17t> 

Cost  of  filling  yarns,  17.3  pounds,  .3Ss.  at  IHd     .  164 

Piecework  weaving.  5s.  lid.,  say...        .   .-     .    ._   61 

One  and  a  half  times  weaving .    _  .      .     _  __ 93 

Total   cost _-_w .      _      .      .   494 

or  £2  Is.  2d.  ($10).  This  figure  iiichides  not  only  cost  but  the  usual 
profit  at  prevailing  margins. 

On  the  other  hand,  ii  the  pieces  were  woven  in  two  narrow  looms 
after  the  old  method  and  the  one  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States, 
the  cost  would  be : 

Pence. 

Warp,  170  divided  by  2_-     _       _  88 

FUling,  ir4  divided  by  2 82 

Pleoeworl^  weaving _         45 

One  and  a  fourth  times  weavin.ir  _  ._ __    57 

Total  cost   (one  narrow  pic^-e) 272 

or  for  th(»  two  narrow  pieces  corresponding  to  the  one  split  £2  5s.  4d. 
($11).  This  shows  a  gain  expressed  in  terms  of  American  currency 
of  but  57  cents  on  the  piecework  weaving  price,  whereas  the  economy 
on  the  entire  cost  of  the  piece  is  $1.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
times  weaving  from  one  and  one-half  on  the  "split"  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  on  the  narrow  is  on  account  of  the  usual  custom  of  figuring, 
although  T  am  informed  that  in  the  present  prosperous  state  of  the 
trade  one  and  one-half  times  w^ould  be  added  in  both  instances,  and 
this  would  show  still  better  in  favor  of  the  wide  " split"  loom.  IIow 
important  the  difference  is  in  bad  times  will  he  at  once  apparent, 
seeing  that  the  broad  split  loom  has  10.1  per  cent  advantage  over  the 
two  narrow  looms.  The  addition  of  a  varj^ing  number  of  times  the 
weaving  price  covers  waste,  winding,  warping,  slashing,  examining, 
packing,  salaries,  expenses,  supplies,  and  in  fact  all  other  char^, 
Micluding  a  profit.  Contrary  to  the  American  practice  of  quoting 
for  goods  at  so  much  per  yard,  the  English  manufacturer  sells  by  the 
piece.     This  latter  plan  allows  of  closer  bargaining. 
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AVKKA<iK    KARNINCiH    IN    WKAVINC;    SHEDS. 

Aside  from  strictly  piecework  prices,  which  are  governed  by  recog- 
nized lists,  it  will  be  useful,  for  comparative  purposes,  to  give  the 
average  earnings  of  the  different  workers,  remembering  that  a  legal 
working  week  is  only  fifty-five  and  one-half  hours.  Watchmen 
or  lodge  keepers,  whose  duties  are  to  keep  out  strangers  and  do  odd 
jobs,  are  paid  from  18s.  to  22s.  weekly.  Common  laborers,  such  as 
beam  carriers  who  take  the  weavers'  beams  from  the  twisting-in  or 
drawing-in  room  to  the  looms,  20s.  to  22s.  weekly.  Spoolers'  average 
earnings  vary  considerably,  ranging  between  12s.  and  25s.  weekly. 
Overseers  of  spooling  and  warping,  who  not  only  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  dej^artment  but  calculate  amounts  of  warp  and 
filling,  and  if  colored  goods  are  made  ascertain  the  weight  or  each 
color  or  different  count  of  yarn  to  fill  each  order,  earn  from  25s.  to 
40s.  a  week.  Slasher  tenders  get  from  40s.  to  50s.  and  their  helpers 
are  paid  between  18s.  and  21s.  a  week.  Weavers  on  fancy  goods  earn 
from  5s.  Od.  per  loom  to  9s.  a  loom  a  week,  while  on  plain  work 
their  earnings  fluctuate  l)etween  5s.  and  7s.  3d.  per  loom  weekly. 
These  figures  cover  ordinary  variations,  although  I  found  at  least 
two  very  long  established  firms,  excellently  managed,  which  can 
always  secure  the  cream  of  experienced  plain  weavers,  where  the 
average  of  all  their  looms — one  over  2,000  and  the  other  having 
al)Out  3,000  plain  looms — reached  nearly  every  week  7s.  Od.  in  the 
former  and  but  4d.  per  loom  less  in  the  latter  instance. 

Weavers  here  run  two,  three,  or  four  looms  each,  ac^cording  to  indi- 
vidual proficiency,  but  on  looms  making  cloth  30  inches  or  wider  it 
IS  rare  to  find  one  operator  in  charge  of  more  than  four  looms. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  usual  for  a  four-loom  weaver  to  employ  a  full- 
time  tenter,  or  helper,  or  at  least  a  half  timer,  who  will  work  half  a 
clay  and  is  compelled  to  attend  school  the  other  half  day.  Missing 
an  attendance  at  school  enforces  a  corresponding  (jomjjulsory  absence 
from  work.  Tenters  are  paid  5s.  Od.  a  week  for  full  time  and  half 
of  this  sum  for  half  time.  Usually  a  weaver  with  a  tenter  gets  off  a 
better  production  as  to  both  quantity  and  quality  than  one  without 
this  assistance;  hence,  although  the  wages  of  the  tenter  are  paid  by 
the  weaver  out  of  his  earnings,  the  difference  is  not  by  any  means  as 
much  as  would  seem.  Here  weavers  clean  and  oil  their  own  looms, 
sweep  the  floors,  bring  their  own  filling  from  the  warehouse,  and 
when  a  "  cut  "  or  piece  is  taken  from  the  loom  it  is  unrolled  and 
carefully  folded,  afterwards  examined  and  trinuned,  all  bad  or  faultv 
plac(»s  being  as  far  as  possible  repaired,  and  the  piece  is  afterwards 
carried  to  th(»  warehouse  by  the  weaver. 

LOOM    ATTKNDANCK    AND    I*OlJNI>A(4K. 

This  system  is  so  absolutely  different  from  the  American  plan,  and 
so  much  work  other  than  strictly  attending  to  keeping  the*  looms  in 
motion,  keeping  the  shuttles  supplied  with  filling,  and  piecing  broken 
warp  threads  feing  performed,  that  it  has  been  founcl  impracticable 
to  .saddle  one  worker  with  the  supervision  of  more  than  four  ma- 
chines, where  in  America  six  or  even  eight  looms  of  like  width  would 
be  run  by  one  hand.  This  observation  must,  however,  be  modified 
by  stating  that  43-inch  looms,  weaving  cloth  up  to  39  inches  wide, 
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are  run  at  a  speed  of  from  200  to  220  picks  a  minute.  The  shed  man- 
ager, corresponding  in  authority  and  duties  to  a  weaving  overseer 
in  American  mills,  is  paid  from  40s.  to  60s.  weekly.  Loom  fixers  are 
generally  paid  a  percentage  on  the  earnings  of  the  weavers  under 
their  authority,  wages  varjing  from  40s.  to  50s.  a  week.  This  per- 
centage is  known  as  "poundage,"'  and  the  rate  for  two  districts  is 
appended.  The  amounts  given  below  are  paid  to  the  "  fixers "  on 
each  pound  sterling  earned  by  the  weavers  under  their  charge: 

Blnckhurn  lofjm  fixerff'  percentage  or  **  poundage.*^ 

!i.  d.     8.  d. 

Ordinary  shirtings 1  4tol  6 

Jacconets 1  4tol  5 

Twills 1  5tol  7 

Staved  work 1  Cto  1  S 

Dbooties 1  4tol  6 

IX»bbies 1  5tol  10 

Burnley  loom  fixert*'  **  poundage."' 

s.  d.  a.  d. 

Flainclotlis- 1  1  to  1  3 

Twills 1  3  tol  5 

Jeanetts 1  3  to  1  5 

Dobbies 1  4i  to  1  9 

Splits 1  2  tol  9 

Dliooties 1  3 

l>rills 1  3J 

Fixers'  poundage  is  not  subject  to  either  reductions  or  additions 
when  ^uch  changes  are  made  in  the  weaver's  lists,  it  having  been  pre- 
viously deducted  from  or  added  to  the  weaver's  wages. 

Coming  to  what  niav  Ik»  termed  workers  who  come  under  the  head 
of  "'  general  expenses/  I  find  that  in  the  yarn  warehouses  the  men  in 
charge  will  l>o  paid  from  18s.  to  23s. 

FINISHINO,    PACKING,    AXD    SELLING. 

A  cloth-rooin  overseer  receives  30s.  weekly.  His  duties  vary,  but 
he  may  gen(»rally  Ix;  said  to  Ixj  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of 
his  department.  He  also  personally  attends  to  deliveries  against 
sales  l>eing  made  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  stipulated  quantities. 
When  new  sorts  are  introduced  into  the  shed  he  also  personally  exam- 
ines the  first  piece  from  each  new  beam.  Cloth  examiners  ^men), 
who  examine  the  cloth  and  assess  fines  against  the  weavers  for  imper- 
fections, receive  from  20s.  to  27s.  BuncTlers,  who  make  the  goods  up 
into  bundh»s  ready  for  shipment,  get  from  10s.  to  20s.  Folders,  who 
operate  the  cloth  folding  and  measuring  machines,  are  usually  boys, 
whose  wag(»s  range  between  Os.  and  8s.  weekly.  Sorters  are  remuner- 
ated at  a  weekly  rate  of  from  10s.  to  14s.:  bookkeeper  in  the  ware- 
house from  14s.  to  20s.  Office  and  management  wages  are,  for 
cashier,  40s.  to  (>0s. :  for  cl(»rks.  ir)s.  to  2.'>s.,  and  for  boys,  Gs.  to  10s. 
Salesnjen  receive  80s.  to  200s.,  dej^ending  on  the  size  of  the  concern 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  fabrics  })roduced.  The  salesman  attends 
the  Royal  P^xchange  in  Manchest(»r.  calls  on  home  and  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  must  Im»  competent  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  small  sample 
to  quote  a  price,  no  matter  how  elaborate  the  design.  (leneral  mana- 
rs  are  paid  from  70s.  to  200s.  Here,  again,  size  of  plant  and  the  tech- 
.cal  knowledge  of  the  manager  largely  governs  his  remuneration. 
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In  Oldham,  Blackburn,  Manchester,  and  other  centers  of  cotton 
machinery  and  equipment  builders  I  hear  strong  complaints  on  the 
scarcity  of  iron  and  its  advancing  prices.  The  demand  for  cotton 
machinery,  engines,  boilers,  and  structural  iron  is  unprecedented,  as 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  my  previous  report  givmg  statistics  of 
new  mills.  Last  month  (November,  1906)  one  firm  paid  £7  5s.  per 
ton  for  iron,  against  £5  4s.  paid  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1905.  There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  dimiimtion  in  the  demand, 
as  the  last  ten  days  has  witnessed  the  projection  of  four  new  mills, 
aggregating  over  400,000  spindles,  besides  several  new  weaving  sheds 
and  two  "  room  and  power  "  buildings  for  weaving.  Illustrating  the 
effect  this  condition  of  things  has  had  on  the  price  of  looms,  I  learned 
that  last  week  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  Lancashire  asked  for  prices 
and  delivery  on  a  quantity  of  new  looms  and  they  were  quoted  from 
£10  to  £11  5s.  'for  plain  45-inch  reed  space  machines.  This  is  known 
in  Lancashire  as  the  "  standard  "  size.  The  earliest  delivery  they 
could  obtain  was  to  begin  eighteen  months  after  date  of  order. 

SHIPPING    YARN    AND    CIX)TH. 

Yam  is  shipped  from  spinner  to  weaver  in  cane  baskets  or  skips, 
the  former  being  used  for  filling  and  the  latter  for  warp,  or,  as  they 
are  termed  here,  ''  twist ''  cops.  A  basket  will  contain  slightly  over 
100  pounds  and  a  skip  about  300  pounds  of  yarn.  The  freight  is  paid 
by  the  purchaser,  and  the  rate  depends,  of  course,  on  distance,  but  for 
30  miles  or  so  (an  average  distance)  it  is  about  15  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  112  pounds,  and  the  rate  on  cloth  is  the  same  for  a  like  dis- 
tance. The  skips  and  baskets  are  returned  to  the  spinner,  and  the 
freight  rate  in  the  Lancashire  district  on  these  empties  is  a  uniform 
one  of  1  penny  (2  cents)  each  on  baskets  and  2d.  (4  cents)  each  on 
skips,  including  delivery  from  depot  to  mill.  This  is  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  economy  of  collection  which  Lancashire  enjoys  when 
compared  with  the  heavy  and  expensive  wooden  cases  which  spinners 
in  the  United  States  have  to  purchase  for  every  shipment. 

Freight  on  cloth  is  paid  by  the  weaver,  but  when  reshipped  by  the 
merchant  to  the  finisher  the  former  pays  the  carrier's  charges.  On 
fabrics  above  the  lowest  ^ades  the  merchant  in  Manchester  receives 
the  cloth  in  the  gray  at  his  warehouse,  where  he  maintains  a  staff  to 
examine  and  refold  every  piece,  so  that  he  then  has  a  check  on  both 
weaver  and  finisher,  faults  attributable  to  the  manufacturing  proc- 
esses being  noted,  and  when  the  goods  are  again  reexamined  in  the 
merchant's  warehouse  after  finishing,  any  damages  caused  by  the  lat- 
ter can  be  effectively  brought  home  to  him. 

Cloth  is  shipped  m  uncovered  bundles,  loaded  on  a  "  movable  float," 
carried  on  a  "lurry" — a  sort  of  flat  vehicle.  These  carry  several 
tons,  and  when  taken  to  the  railway  the  float  and  its  load  are  trans- 
ferred by  a  derrick  to  a  flat  car  and  covered  with  a  tarpaulin — an- 
other illustration  of  the  saving  of  time  in  covering  of  bales  and 
handling. 
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It  is  the  universal  practice  here  to  put  less  twist  in  warp  yarns  than 
obtains  in  America.  Although  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
subject  again  when  dealing  with  spinners'  price  lists,  I  give  the  twist 
standards  here  for  the  information  of  those  specially  interested  in  the 
weaving  branches.     They  are : 

For  East  Indian  and  American  cottons:  Mule-spun  warp,  square 
root  of  counts,  multiplied  by  3.75 ;  mule-spun  filling,  square  root  of 
counts,  multiplied  hy  3.25;  frame-spun  warp,  square  root  of  counts, 
multiplied  by  4. 

For  Egyptian  cotton :  Mule  spun  warp,  square  root  of  counts,  mul- 
tiplied by  3.606;  mule-spun  fillmg,  square  root  of  counts,  multiplied 
bv  3.183;   frame-spun  warp,  square  root  of  counts,  multiplied  by 

alooe. 

SPINNING   OF    FILLING. 

It  is  not  usual  in  Lancashire  to  spin  filling  on  spinning  frames, 
except  in  some  of  the  mills  which  weave  their  own  spinnings  on  the 
premises,  although  I  have  been  through  two  spinning  mills  in  which 
frame  filling  is  being  spun  on  paper  tubes  for  shipment,  and  these 
are  putting  in  standard  mule  twist  only.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Eng- 
lish practice  gives  a  greater  production  per  spindle,  at  the  expense 
of  strength  of  yam,  as  compared  with  the  American  standard,  but 
there  is  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  English  plan  of  producing  a 
cloth  with  a  better  "  cover  "  and  a  more  ''  cTothy  feel,  and  this,  they 
maintain,  is  what  the  vast  majority  of  both  home  and  foreign  con- 
sumers demand. 

In  some  instances  it  is  essential  that  warp  yarns  be  twisted  as  little 
as  possible  consistent  with  well-running  work  in  the  subsequent  proc- 
esses, as  when  heavily  sized  goods  are  to  \ye  made.  These  require  a 
fioft  "  oozy  "  thread,  as  it  is  called,  in  order  to  enable  the  heavy  per- 
centage of  size  to  thoroughly  penetrate  the  yarn.  It  is  also  main- 
tained that  the  loss  in  strength  due  to  less  twist  is  compensated  for  by 
somewhat  heavier  sizing  in  what  are  known  as  "  pure-sized  "  goods. 
As  against  the  usual  American  6  per  cent  and  British  "  pure  size  "  it 
may  mean  anything  between  that  figure  and  20  ])er  cent.  In  fact,  I 
have  just  inspected  a  large  mill  making  plain  goods  both  for  ship- 
ment in  the  gray  and  for  bleaching,  and  l)oth  carried  20  j)er  cent  of 
size  in  the  warp. 

I  came  across  another  practice  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by 
some  firms.  T\Tien  not  very  high-class  goods  are  known  to  l^e  for 
bleaching  purposes,  and  are  sold  as  made  from  Eg\'ptian  cotton,  they 
are  spun  from  American  cotton  "  tinted  "  to  the  ''  balbriggan  "  shade 
bv  the  addition  of  Bismarck  brown  or  some  other  such  dyestuff  to 
tfie  sizing  mixture.  This  serves  to  illustrate  one  form  of  com- 
petition. 

NEW    IXX)M    ATTACHMENTS. 

T  also  found  some  weaving  sheds  exp<*rimenting  with  one  type  cc^ 
another  of  "  pick  indicator,*'  \ye\up:  an  apj)aratus  attached  to  the  HlfSbm 
which  indicates  the  number  of  picks  the  machine  makes.  Eacli  j^^une 
the  shuttle  is  thrown  one  pick  is  recorded.  Then,  instead-  8y^f  the 
oj^erative  weaver  being  paid  by  the  piece,  he  will  be  fompensal  jL^jgtt 
rate  for  100,000  picks.     This,  it  is  claimed,  is  more  ecjiiitaVid<l|r^|j0fli 
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employer  and  worker,  for  if  more  picks  per  inch  are  being  put  in  the 
cloth  than  the  particulars  give  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  weaver, 
while  if  less  it  is  the  owner's  loss,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  either  here 
or  in  America,  for  either  of  these  conditions  to  exist,  either  through 
accident  or  design.  Again,  when  a  weaver  is  absent  for  any  reason 
or  leaves  his  employment  with  one  or  more  pieces  unfinished  he  must 
either  wait  for  his  pay  until  the  pieces  are  finished  or  take  his  remu- 
neration by  guess.  With  this  attachment,  however,  the  amount  due 
can  be  at  once  and  exactly  ascertained. 

Another  invention  recently  perfected  and  which  is  attracting  some 
attention  here  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  number  of  picks  per 
inch  put  in  the  cloth  can  be  altered  at  once  without  any  calculation  or 
change  of  gear.  It  consists  of  a  dial,  with  a  large  range  of  picks 
marked  on  its  face,  and  a  pointer.  To  change  the  picks  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  release  a  lock  nut  and  set  the  pointer  to  the  number  on  the 
dial  corresponding  to  the  number  of  picks  per  inch  required,  retighten 
the  nut,  and  start  the  loom.  If  this  proves  a  practical  arrangement 
its  advantages  are  obvious.  It  at  once  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of 
having  a  large  number  of  change  gears  in  stock.  No  calculations  are 
required  ana  time  will  be  saved  in  many  ways,  which  the  mill  owner 
can  at  once  see  without  enumeration  here.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
it  can  regulate  the  picks  to  one-quarter  of  a  pick  per  inch.  I  have 
watched  this  at  work  and  seen  many  changes  made,  and  it  appears  to 
be  an  advance  on  present  methods. 


DHOOTY    WEAVING. 
COST   OF  DRA WING-IN   AND   TWISTING   IN   LANC5ASHIRK    FACTORIES. 

Details  of  the  manufacture  of  dhooties,  of  which  millions  of  dollars- 
worth  are  made  mainly  for  the  India  trade,  are  given  by  Mr.  Whit- 
tam  in  the  following: 

The  official  piecework  prices  paid  by  Lancashire  mills  for  "drawing- 
in"  and  ''twisting"  are  itemized  in  this  report,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  differences  in  the  textile  terms  of  the  two  countries  plain  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  is  made  of  such  terms  as  are  perhaps  not  so  well 
known  to  the  trade  in  the  United  States  as  they  are  in  England: 

Taped'stripes  are  striped  cloths  which  can  be  made  in  plain  looms. 
Tb  3  stripe  is  secured  by  putting  from  4  to  8  ends  in  a  dent  at  various 
distance;,  across  the  piece  for  any  required  number  of  dents.  Thus 
the  drawer  of  the  ends  through  the  healds  and  reeds  has  the  count  of 
the  number  of  dents  between  stripes,  as  well  as  to  see  that  He  puts  the 
right  quantity  of  dents  with  extra  ends  in.  For  this  extra  trouble  he 
gets  1  pence  (2  cents)  for  1,000  ends  extra  over  plain  drawing  (viz,  6i 
pence  instead  of  5i  pence  per  1,000).  The  ends  in  the  stripe  in  these 
goods  are  usually  drawn  m  2  ends  per  heald,  but  may  be  4  to  8  ends 
per  dent. 

Hep  or  rep-heading  are  drawn  in  2  per  heald,  sometimes  only  in 
borders  (as  m  case  of  dhooties),  but  often  at  various  distances  across 
the  piece. 
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litttlruj  liealdH  is  adding  to  the  width  of  healds  by  cutting  any 
short  length,  say  3  or  4  inches,  as  required  off  1  set  to  make  another 
set  wider.  Often,  when,  say,  15  sets  of  72s  plain  healds  36  inches  wide 
are  required,  there  mignt  be  18  sets  of  728  32  inches  wide  in  stock, 
but  none  36  inches  wide^  in  which  case  they  would  cut  2  sets  of  the  32 
inches  in  ''bits"  of  4  inches  to  add  on  to  the  others,  so  as  to  save 
buying  new  healds,  thus  making  the  32  inches  into  36  inches  wide. 
Of  course  when  this  is  done  the  wooden  staves  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  harness  have  to  Ixi  changed  to  wider  ones. 

Cable  cord  consists  of  a  cord  end  which  is  formed  by  twisting  2 
or  more  ends  of  2-ply  or  3-ply  yarns  together.  For  example,  4  ends 
of  2-ply  20s  twisted  together  equals  8  ply  208;  6  ends  of  3-ply  24s 
twisted  equals  18-ply  24s;  and  6  ends  of  2-ply  408  twisted  eouals 
12-ply  40s.  Cable  cord  in  the  drawers'  list  is  a  striped  cloth  wnere 
the  stripe  is  obtained  by  very  thick  ends  being  drawn  in  at  various 
distances  apart  to  form  the  stripe. 

Doria  stripe  cloth  is  a  plain  cloth,  but  at  various  distances  apart  8  or 
10  ends  of  the  ground  warp  threads  are  drawn  in  one  heald  and  one 
dent  in  the  reea,  which,  when  woven,  forms  a  stripe  similar  to  a  cable 
cord  cloth,  only  that  in  the  former  the  weave  is  always  plain,  only 
re(juiring  4  harness.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cable  cord  is  sometimes 
drawn  in  one  or  two  extra  staves  so  as  to  weave  different  to  the  ground 
when  necessary.  For  drawing  these  ends  in  one  hcald  to  form  a  stripe 
the  drawers  are  paid  2  or  3  pence  per  1,000  ends  extra  over  plains. 
Doria  stripes  require  only  one  beam,  there  being  only  one  count  of 
warp. 

Isoat  or  mail  Hidtii  are  required  for  ^oods  where  the  lift  is  not  alto- 
gether plain  or  when  there  are  no  plam  healds,  as  the  selvedges  must 
of  necessity  weave  plain  so  as  to  bind  the  weft  every  pick  in  tnc  pick- 
ing. These  mail  sides  are  always  required  for  twills  or  satins,  but  in 
the  ca^e  of  leno  or  mercerized  stripes  which  have  plain  grounds  they 
are  not  needed,  as  the  selvedge  ends  are  drawn  through  the  plain 
staves. 

I>roj>j>in(j  healdji, — Say  76s  healds  are  the  commonest  used  at  a  place, 
almost  invariably  all  the  looms  being  on  that  count,  and  an  order  was 
taken  for  68  ends  per  inch  cloth,  which  means  that  64s  healds  will  be 
re<|uired  instead  of  onlering  healds  specially  for  that  order,  the 
drawers  would  put  up  76s  healds  and  arop  12  healds  per  inch  (or  let 
12  healds  per  incli  remain  emptv),  but  of  course  the  drawer  is  paid  as 
if  he  were  drawing  in  every  lieakl,  for  his  work  of  counting.  The 
right  reed  has  to  be  used  in  all  ciu^^es. 

uith  these  explanations  of  local  terms  and  usages  the  following 
standard  list  of  prices  for  twisting  and  drawing-in  is  given.  Prices 
are  stated  in  English  pence  (1  penny  =  2  cents): 

Prawimj  (jraij. 
(The  reed  i««  ninlerstood  to  mcHii  fonnt*'.) 

Plain  4  8tavt*8  up  to  808  rt»ed,  b\  jience  i)er  1,000  ends. 

Plain  4  Ptaves,  81  a  to  90?,  5 J  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Plain  4  ptavef»,  9l8  to  lOOe,  5 J  pence  per  1,000  ends.  .^ 

Plain  4  ptaves,  over  100s,  \  i>enny  per  1,000  end?»  extra:  even'  10  tx)unt8  or  20  ends 
or  fractional  part  thereof. 

Bags  with  skeleton  staves,  5J  j)ence  \^t  1,000  ends;  without  skeleton  staves,  b\ 
l»ence. 
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Handkerchiefs,  2  in  a  width,  5}  pence  per  1,000  ends;  3  in  a  width,  6  penc^e. 

Dhooties,  colored  up  to  1  inch  average,  5i  pence  per  1,000  ends;  to  2  inches  average, 
5|  pence;  over  2  inches,  as  pattern  sheet;  colored  stripes,  1  penny  extra. 

Dhooties,  gray,  5 J  pence  per  1,000  ends;  3  or  4  runs,  1  penny  per  beam  extra;  5  or 
6  runs,  IJ  pence  per  beam  extra;  stripes,  if  uncrammed,  J  penny;  if  crammed,  J 
{>enny;  if  odd  drafted,  J  penny  extra. 

Taped  stripes,  plain,  all  yarn  counted,  5}  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Taped  stripes,  plain,  if  crammed,  6}^  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Dobbies,  mail  sides  up  to  16,  mailed  healds,  6i  pence;  17  to  50,  6i  pence;  51  to 
100,  6i  pence;  over  100,  7  pence. 

Dobby-dhooties,  3  or  4  runs,  1}  pence  per  beam  extra;  5  or  6  runs,  2  pence. 

Doria,  with  or  without  d booty  border,  groundwork  1  in  a  dent,  8  pence  per 
1,000  ends;  3,  5,  6,  or  7  staves,  twills  or  sateens,  2  in  a  dent,  7  pence  per  1,000 
ends;  3  in  a  dent,  i  penny  extra. 

Velvets  to  be  classed  among  3,  5,  6,  and  7  staves,  7  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Rep  or  rep  headings,  4  staves,  with  or  without  dhooty  border,  6  pence  per  1,000 
ends. 

Rep  or  rep  headings,  with  clearance  stave,  6 J  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Lace  handkerchiefs,  with  staves,  to  be  paid  stave  list,  with  doup  healds,  under 
leno  price. 

Drilletts  and  sateens,  3, 5,  6,  or  7  staves  (3  ends  in  a  dent),  7\  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Stave  work,  5  to  7  staves,  7  pence  per  1,000  ends;  8  to  13  staves,  both  included, 
8  pence;  3  ends  in  a  dent,  J  penny. 

Sta^  work,  above  13  staves,  J  penny  per  1,000  ends  per  stave  extra,  all  drafts. 

Silk-bordered  dhooties,  up  to  1  inch  of  silk,  5|  pence  per  1,000  ends;  over  1  inch 
to  2  inches,  6J  pence;  over  2  inches,  7  pence. 

Checks,  4  staves,  OOs  and  40s  twist,  ground  work  part  one  in  a  dent,  same  price  as 
dorias,  8  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Taped  doria,  striped  dobby  border,  up  to  16  mail  healds,  6}  pence  per  1,000  ends; 
17  to  50,  7  pence;  51  to  100,  '7\  pence;  over  100  mails,  7i  pence. 

Taped  doria  stripes,  if  split  arafted,  or  crammed  and  part  one  in  a  dent,  8  pence 
per  1,000  ends. 

Taped  doria  stripes,  if  dobby  border,  up  to  16  mail  healds,  8i  penc<*  i>er  1,000  ends; 
17  to  50,  8i  pence;  51  to  100,  9  pence;  over  100  mails,  91^  pence. 

Bitting  healds,  up  to  a  70s  reea,  1  penny  per  inch  lirst  2  inches,  J  pence  per  inch  after. 

Bitting  healds,  over  708  to  lOOs  reed,  1  penny  i>er  inch  all  through. 

Bitting  healds,  over  lOOs,  1 J  penny  per  inchall  through. 

Bitting  healds,  after  thev  are  twisted,  1 J  pence  per  inch  all  countfi. 

Double  beams,  3  pence  for  each  extra  beam. 

Cable  cords,  as  taped  stripes,  6J  j^ence  per  1,000  ends. 

One  end  in  a  dent,  9  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Bitting-up  dobbies  after  they  are  twisted,  5}  pence  per  beam. 

Extras  for  counts  of  reed  according  to  plain  table  in  all  sorts,  except  oniinary  plain 
one  in  a  dent. 

Extra.**  above  drawing  prices. 

Boat  or  mail  sides,  1  penny  per  side  for  all  sorts. 

Splits,  1  penny  per  beam  if  woven  with  doup  healds. 

Umbrellas,  double  and  single  cords,  same  price  as  dhooties. 

Dropping  healds,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  counts  nothing  after  fullcount«  paid  for. 

Drawing  old  healds,  if  prepared  or  cleaned  by  drawer,  half  penny  per  1,000  ends 
extra. 

Denting  a  warp  over,  same  price  as  twisting,  except  one  in  a  dent,  which  shall  l)e 
6  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Over  808  to  lOOs  warp,  one-fourth  penny  per  1,000;  over  100s,  half  penny  extra. 

Any  sort  where  the  drawer  or  twister  drops  dents,  up  to  and  including  50  dents, 
shall  be  dropped  for  nothing;  over  50,  they  shall  be  paid  for  ea<'h  dent  left  empty 
(including  fracttional  parts  of  50)  as  though  an  end  had  been  put  in. 

Draimig  colored  iiork. 

Plain,  one  color,  6^  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Doria  striped  dobbies,  up  to  16  mail  healds,  7}  pence;  178  to  50s,  8  pence;  51s  to  100b, 
8i  pence;  over  100  mails,  8J  jience;  with  dhooty  border,  I  penny  per  1,000  ends  on 
dhooty  price. 

Dobbicis,  5  staves  to  7,  8  pence;  8  to  13,  9  i)ence;  above  13  staves,  one-fourth  pence 
per  1 ,000  ends  per  stave  extra. 

Day  work  when  drawing  not  less  than  8  |)ence  per  hour  for  drawers. 
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Twitting  gray. 

Plain  4  staves,  268  to  SOs  twist,  4  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Coarser  than  26fl  and  over  SOs  to  90s,  4  J  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Plain  4  staves,  over  908  to  100s,  4}  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Plain  4  staves,  over  100s,  5  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Six  staves  Jeanettes,  as  stave  work. 

Dhooties  (3  pence  per  warp  extra  for' cramming  or  uncrainming;  if  not  crammed, 
1  pence  per  oeam  extra),  4  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

One  end  in  a  dent,  4J  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Handkerchiefs  (2  in  a  width,  1  pence  extra  per  beam;  3  in  a  width,  If  pence  per 
beam  extra,  with  a  corresponding  pattern),  4  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

All  stave  work,  including  other  tnan  4  staves,  5}  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Herring  bones,  with  flats  in,  5J  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Tape  stripes,  4  staves,  plain  (all  yam  counted),  4i  pence  per  1,000  ends. 

Jacquards;  extras  for  counts  of  warp  according  to  plain  table  in  all  sorts. 

Exiratfor  Itvisting  above  H»i  prices. 

Splits,  i  penny  per  beam. 

umbrellas,  both  double  and  single  cord,  as  dhooties. 

Double  beams,  3  pence  per  beam  extra. 

Colored  twisting.  » 

Plain,  one  color,  4 J  j)ence  per  1,000  ends. 

Day  work,  when  twisting,  not  less  than  6  pence  per  hour  for  twisters. 

Definitions  as  to  split  drafting. 

When  the  ends  which  are  drawn  through  the  healds  on  one  hook  are  not  put  in 
the  same  dent,  this  constitutes  split  draftmg. 

When  there  are  more  than  two  healds  in  one  dent,  this  constitutes  cramming,  bat 
it  would  not  apply  to  warps  which  are  drawn  3  or  4  ends  in  a  dent  throughout  the 
warp. 

In  fixing  prices  for  any  sort  not  provided  for  in  the  list,  the  basis  shall  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  5t  pence  for  drawing  and  4  i>ence  for  twisting  per  1,000  ends;  frac- 
tions up  to  the  eighth  to  be  given  to  the  employer,  over  the  eighth  to  be  given  to  the 
workman. 


DHOOTIES   FOR  INDIA. 
VALUABLE    BRITISH  EXPORT   TRADE — COST   OF    MANUFACTURE. 

As  India's  importation  of  such  cotton  cloths  as  are  comprised  under 
the  heading  of  dhooties,  chadars,  scarves,  and  sarries  increased  from 
529,720,000  yards  in  the  fiscal  year  1905  to  565,770,000  yards  in  1906, 
about  98  per  cent  of  which  were  furnished  by  England,  the  methods 
of  their  manufacture  may  well  be  studied  by  American  cotton  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Whittam  supplies  further  weaving  details  concerning 
the  production  of  these  goods  in  Lancashire.  Samples  of  dhooties, 
etc.,  mentioned  in  the  report,  are  available  to  American  manufac- 
turers who  will  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  for  them. 

Dhooties  comprise  an  impoilant  percentage  of  England's  immense 
trade  in  cotton  goods  with  India.  How  considerable  a  proportion  this 
is  may  be  gathered  from  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  of  British 
origin  by  the  province  of  B<mibay.  During  the  six  months  ending 
June,  1905,  a  total  of  6,528,851  pieces  were  recorded,  1,874,401  of 
which,  or  slightly  over  28  percent,  being  dhooties  made  up  of  1,412,767 
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pieces  classed  as  gray  and  461,644  pieces  white  or  bleached.     The  white 

foods  are  woven  from  gray  yarns,  the  colored  borders  and  headings 
eing  composed  of  yarns  which  will  stand  bleaching.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  this  great  trade  is  absolutely  untouched  by  American 
manufacturers. 

Dhooties  are  ornamented  shirtings.  They  are  gray  and  colored 
striped,  which,  in  gray,  are  not  of  a  very  varied  character,  being  often 
nothing  more  than  tape  edges  formed  by  ''cramming"  gray  yarn  at 
each  selvedge.  Where  colored  yarns  are  used  stripes  of  one  or  more 
colors  are  introduced  at  the  sides,  varying  in  widtn  from  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  up  to  4  inches,  and  in  design  from  plain  to  efeborate  figures. 
The  cloths  run  from  22  to  50  inches  in  width  and  are  generally  40  yards 
long.  Each  piece  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  scarfs,  a  scarf  being 
the  length  between  two  headings.  A  range  of  22  and  23  inches  makes 
what  is  known  as  a  2-yard  scarf.  Othei*s  are:  24  and  25  inches,  mak- 
ing a  2i-yard  scarf;  26  and  28  inches,  making  a  3-yard  scarf;  29  and 
32  inches,  making  a  3i-yard  scarf;  34  and  35  inches,  making  a  4-yard 
scarf,  and  the  higher  widths  make  4^  and  5  yard  scarfs.  Thus  a  piece 
44  inches  wide  would  contiiin  4  double  5-yard  scarfs.  The  counts  of 
yarn  commonly  used  are  30s  to  50s  warp  and  36s  to  70s  filling,  although 
better  qualities  are  made  from  yarns  as  fine  as  120s. 

BORDERS   AND    HEADINGS. 

There  is  an  immense  variety  of  borders,  starting  with  the  common 
"gray  tape,"  and  gradually  merging  into  fancy  woven  colored  styles, 
known  to  thetradea,s^'dobby  sides."  These  colored  dobby  borders  are 
woven  in  figures,  some  of  the  designs  being  registered  by  the  shipping 
merchant.  In  the  very  finest  qualities  silk  stripes  are  sometimes  used. 
1  am  sending  a  batch  of  small  clippings  showing  many  styles  of  borders, 
together  with  a  lot  of  original  manufacturer's  order  sheets,  giving  full 
particulars,  with  small  samples  attached.  Many  of  these  were  made 
out  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  stability  of  the 
trade  to  find  the  firm  making  goods  of  the  same  design  and  construc- 
tion to-day.  Dhooties  are  not  made  for  stock,  but  are  invariably  woven 
to  the  merchant's  order.  The  sizing  runs  from  heavy,  say  100  per 
cent,  to  pure,  or  about  6  per  cent. 

Headings  are  standardized  to  a  slight  extent,  but  aside  from  the 
recognized  standards  there  are  innumerable  variations  in  color,  length, 
and  weave.  They  are  usually  put  in  by  hand,  and  theadditions  to  the 
list  price  of  weaving  for  doing  this  are  given  in  this  report.  The 
standards  are  known  as  "large  sarrie  headings,"  "small  sarrie  head- 
ings," "Madras  headings,"  "Madras  and  Bombay  headings,"  and 
"Calcutta  headings."  Manv  other  and  similar  headings  are  shown  by 
cloth  clippings  attached  to  the  order  sheets  mentioned. 

DHOOTIE   TERMS. 

As  dhooties  are  unknown  fabrics  to  American  manufacturers,  further 
explanation  of  trade  terms  is  needed  to  elucidate  the  technical  descrip- 
tion to  be  given  of  the  more  common  or  standard  types  of  these  goods. 

Calcutta  headings  are  almost  invariably  made  with  red  filling,  say 
22s  or  31s  counts,  according  to  coarseness  of  warp  and  weft  used  for 
cloth,  and  ordinary  filling  for  between  the  bars.     An  ordinary  5-bar 
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Calcutta  heading  is  as  follows:  Two  picks  red;  4  picks  gray  weft; 
2  picks  red;  4  gray  weft  for  first  part;  12  red  for  center;  then  reverse 
of  first  part.  Of  course  the}'  vary  a  little,  but  the  foregoing  is  most 
usual.  Calcutta  borders  in  dbooties  are  usually  figured,  with  red 
predominating. 

Madras  headings  are  very  similar  to  Calcutta  headings,  red  being 
the  chief  color  used,  but  they  are  usually  a  little  longer,  although  the 
borders  of  these  goods  are  very  often  not  so  wide  as  the  borders  for 
Calcutta  headings.  Madras  borders  are  very  often  formed  by  pointed 
figures. 

Bombay  headings  are  made  of  chocolate  color  and  red  as  a  rule; 
sometimes  all  one  color  or  either  of  these;  they  are  often  made  with 
8  to  14  even  bars  of  alternate  colors. 

Large  sarrie  headings. — In  the  commonest  of  these  the  shuttle  is  to 
be  changed  by  hand  36  times;  conseauentl}'  weavers  do  not  like  them, 
and  manufacturers  will  only  make  tnese  very  often  if  the  buyer  will 
give  another  order  of  some  other  kind  along  with  them.  The  style 
of  these  headings  is  varied  in  different  cloths  by  varying  sizes  of  bars. 
Red  is  the  main  color  used.  The  center  part  of  these  headings  is  made 
from  1 4nch  to  12  inches  long. 

Madras  sarrie  headings  are  like  ordinary  small  sarrie  headings, 
except  that  instead  of  some  of  the  red  bars,  bars  of  gi'ay  cord  filling 
are  put  in. 

Flush  ends  in  dhootie  cloths  are  ends  which  float  over  or  under 
occasionally,  in  order  to  form  the  figure  in  the  dobbv  border. 

Rep  headings  are  those  in  which  are  put  two  picks  in  one  shed, 
whetner  they  go  all  across  the  piece  or  if  onlv  the  border  is  lifting,  so 
that  there  are  double  picks  in  the  border  and  single  picks  in  the  other 
portion  of  the  cloth.  Very  often  where  rep  headings  are  to  be  put  in 
the  ends  in  the  border  are  drawn  in  double  or  two  per  heald. 

LIST    PRICES    I?X)R    WEAVING. 

The  many  possible  variations  in  the  construction  of  dhooties,  both 
as  to  headings  and  borders,  makes  the  piecework  price  list  a  compli- 
cated one.  Remembering,  however,  that  they  are  based  on  the 
'*  standard  list,"  and  that  ail  additions  are  made  thereto,  will  enable 
an^  American  manufacturer  to  readily  arrive  at  the  price  his  Lanca- 
shire competitor  will  have  to  pay  to  the  operative  weaver. 

Plain  (Uiooties. — There  are  two  h> stems  uf  paying  for  dhooties-.  The  tir»t  la  12 
yards,  8  per  cent  above  list  (minimum);  1 1  yards,  9  per  cent  alx)ve  list;  10  yards,  10 
percent  above  list;  9  yards,  11  percent  above  list;  8  yards,  12  percent  above  liet; 
7  yards,  13  per  cent  above  list;  6  yards,  M  fM*r  cent  above  list;  5  yards,  15  per  cent 
above  list;  4  yards,  16  per  cent  above  list;  3}  yanls,  18  per  c<*nt  above  list;  3  yards, 
19J  per  cent  above  list;  2 J  yards,  21 J  jht  cent  above  list. 

The  second  system  is  10  per  cent  upon  all  lengths  without  any  detluction  being 
made  for  width  of  cloth.  For  each  extra  runner  in  plain  dhootit^s  an  allowance  of 
2Jper  cent  shall  be  made,  such  allowance  to  Ik?  addecl  8ej>aratelv. 

l/obby  dhcHAies. — Sixteen  flush  ends  or  under,  witli  Calcutta  headings,  to  be  paid 
20  i)er  cent  on  list.  Sixteen  ends  and  under,  with  Madras  headings,  to  be  paid  30 
per  cent  on  list.  Sixteen  fiusli  ends  or  under,  (lobby  dhrx)ty  l)orders,  with  extra 
runner,  shall  l>e  paid  30  per  cent  for  borders  and  5  f)er  cent  for  runner,  providing 
the  averagft  numl)er  of  dobby  ends  in  lK)nlerH  and  runner  should  excee<l  16  in  each 
Ixjrder;  extras  for  headings  as  j)er  list.  F^xample:  Sixteen  flush  ends  in  each  border 
and  28  flush  ends  in  the  runner  lx)rder;  total  numljer  of  flush  ends,  60.  Divide  the 
60  ends  by  the  3  borders;  average  ends,  20. 

All  other  dobby  borders  to  be  paid  30  i>er  cent,  with  prices  for  hea<ling8as  |)er  an 

'li     rated  colored  list,  agreed  upon  October  1,  1904,  by  the  oi)eratives  and  employ- 

•     [^py  of  this  colored  list  will  l)e  loaned  to  American  mills  on  their  application  to 
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the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  ]  For  each  extra  runner  in  dobby  dhooties  an  allow- 
ance of  5  per  cent  shall  be  made,  such  allowance  to  be  added  separately.  Dobby 
dhooty  or  dhooties  with  a  plain  strip  weave,  to  be  paid  as  per  stripe  list  with  per- 
centages for  dobby  dhooty  or  dh(X)tie8  extra. 

All  classes  of  gray  stripes  and  cords  in  which  the  groundwork  is  two  ends  in  a 
dent,  and  made  from  one  beam  and  one  count  of  yam,  to  be  paid  4  per  cent  and 
reedage;  if  made  from  two  beams,  7i  percent  and  reedage;  if  made  from  three  beams, 
12i  per  cent  and  reedage.  If  the  cloth  is  part  one  end  in  a  dent,  then  the  percent- 
age shall  be  TJ  per  cent,  11  per  cent,  and  16  per  cent,  the  reed  to  be  found  by  the 
number  of  ends  m  the  warp.  All  classes  of  stripes  and  cords  made  from  two  or  more 
counts  of  yam,  and  made  on  one  or  two  beams,  to  be  paid  7  J  per  cent  and  reedage; 
if  the  cloth  is  part  one  end  in  a  dent,  the  reedage  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  uif- 
ference  between  the  actual  reed  used  and  the  number  of  ends  in  the  cloth.  For  each 
additional  beam  5  per  cent  to  be  added. 

Dhooty  headings — Extras  for  40  shori-slick  yards. — That  the  list  price  of  Madras  head- 
ings be  td.  for  12  headings,  Jd.  for  14  headings,  Id.  for  16  to  20  headings,  IJd.  for 
21  to  30.  Large  sarrie  heading,  with  1  shuttle  15  bars,  to  be  paid  Id.  extra.  Small 
sarrie  heading,  with  1  shuttle  6  bars,  to  be  paid  Jd.  extra.  Madras  sarrie  heading, 
with  2  shuttles  11  bars,  including  cord,  to  be  paid  id.  extra.  Small  sarrie  and  Cal- 
cutta headings  put  in  as  one  heading,  viz,  4  and  4  together  to  be  paid  Jd.;  5  and  5, 
Jd.;  6  and  6,  la.;  7  and  7,  8  and  8,  and  10  and  10,  IJd.,  in  the  nearest  multiple  to 
40  yards. 

Bombay  chocolate  heading,  with  two  shuttles  14  bars,  to  be  paid  Id.  extra  for 
16  headings.  Madras  chocolate  heading,  with  4  shuttles  18  bars,  including  cord  to 
be  paid  Id.  per  cut  extra  for  8,  H(l.  for  10,  Ijd.  for  12,  Ijd.  for  14,  and  2d.  for  16. 
Red  Madras  heading,  with  2  shuttles  10  bars,  including  cord,  to  be  paid  Jd.  for  12  head- 
ings, and  id.  for  14,  Id.  for  16  to  20  headings,  and  IJd.  for  21  to  30. 

VARIOUS    KINDS   OF    HEADINGS. 

What  is  known  as  9-bar  Bombay  heading,  with  1  shuttle  11  bars,  to  be  paid  Id. 
extra  for  16  headings.  Bombay  cho<^olate  heading,  with  3  shuttles  14  bars,  to  be 
paid  Id.  extra  for  16  headings.  Ordinary  Calcutta  heading,  with  5  bars,  no  extras. 
Bombay  heading,  with  4  bars,  16  ends  and  under,  20  per  cent,  with  extras  for  head- 
ings as  per  MadraH  headings:  Jd.  for  12,  id.  for  14,  Id.  for  16  headings,  in  the  nearest 
multiple  to  40  yards. 

Bombay  heading,  with  5  barn,  16  ends  and  under,  20  per  cent,  with  extras  for 
headings  as  per  Madras  headings:  id.  for  12,  id.  for  14,  Id.  for  16  headings  in  the 
nearest  multiple  to  40  yards.  Bombay  heading,  with  4  bars  and  2  bars,  16  ends  and 
under,  30  per  cent,  with  extras  for  headings  as  per  Madras  headings:  Jd.  for  12,  id. 
for  14,  Id.  for  16  headings  in  the  nearest  multiple  to  40  ^ards.  Bombay  heading, 
with  5  bars  and  2  bars,  16  ends  and  under,  30  jper  cent,  with  extras  for  headings  as 
per  Madras  headings:  Jd.  for  12,  id.  for  14,  Id.  for  16  headings,  in  the  nearest  multiple 
to  40  yards.  f 

Bombay  heading,  with  7  bars  and  2  bars,  16  ends  and  under,  30  per  cent,  with 
extras  for  headings  as  per  Madras  headings:  Jd.  for  12,  id.  for  14,  Id.  tor  16  headings, 
in  the  nearest  multiple  to  40  yards.  Bombay  heading,  with  9  bars  and  2  bars,  16 
ends  and  under,  30  per  cent,  with  extras  for  headings  as  per  Madras  headings:  Jd. 
for  12,  id.  for  14,  Id.  for  16  headings,  in  the  nearest  multiple  to  40  yards.  Borders 
over  16  ends,  30  per  cent,  with  the  above  extras  for  headings. 

One-sided  dobby  or  apron  cloths,  with  16  flush  ends  and  under,  to  have  10  per 
cent  on  plain  cloth  prices;  over  16  flush  ends  to  have  20  per  cent  on  plain  cloth 
prices;  dobby  leno  sides,  2i  per  cent  extra. 

Combined  colored  and  gray  stripes  in  which  the  gray  yarn  is  crammed,  or  requires 
two  beams  to  form  a  stripe,  10  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  dhooty  price  shall  be  paid. 
Colored  stripes  with  not  more  than  two  dents  of  gray  yarn  crammed  at  each  side  of 
the  colored  stripe  to  be  paid  5  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  dhooty  price;  extra  ends, 
to  make  the  colored  or  gray  stripe,  to  be  counted  in  ascertaining  the  reed.  When 
the  gray  yam  crammed  exceeds  two  dents,  10  per  cent  extra  shall  be  paid. 

PRICE.S    FOR    DHOOTIES    WITH    RKI*    HEADINGS. 

1.  Basis,  plain  cloth  as  per  uniform  list,  net. 

2.  For  8  full  headings,  id.;  for  10,  Jd.;  for  12,  Id.;  for  14,  IJd.;  for  16,  lid.;  for 
18,  2d.,  and  for  20  full  headings,  2id.,  in  the  nearest  multiple  to  40  yards.  Any 
larger  number  than  20  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  price  for  20  headines. 

3.  Every  required  change  of  shuttle  for  putting  in  of  headings  to  be  paid  one-tenth 
of  a  penny  per  change  above  ten  changes  m  each  half  heading. 
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4.  All  half  headings  containing  up  to  200  picks,  inclusive— that  is,  picks  **repped," 
to  be  paid  id.  per  cut  extra;  201  to  400  picks,  3  farthings  per  cut  extra,  over  400, 
picks  "repped,"  a  farthing  for  each  100  or  fraction  thereof. 

5.  Five-sixths  of  all  picks  "repped"  to  be  reckoned  as  lost  picks  and  included  in 
calculations. 

6.  If  there  are  more  than  20  colored  picks,  plain  weave,  in  a  half  heading — that  is, 
picks  not  *'  repped,"  these  to  be  counted  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  20d.  for  every 
20  picks  or  part  thereof  above  20  picks. 

7.  All  the  foregoing  extras  are  based  upon  16  headings  in  40  yards;  any  less  num- 
ber to  be  paid  in  proportion. 

8.  For  plain  borders,  6  per  cent  extra  to  be  added  to  plain-cloth  price. 

9.  Dobby  borders,  with  16  flush  ends  or  under,  15  per  cent  to  be  added  on  plain- 
cloth  price;  all  other  dobby  borders,  25  per  cent. 

10.  When  extra  staves  are  used  above  4,  in  plain  or  dobby  borders,  6  per  cent 
extra  to  be  paid  up  to  8  staves;  above  8  staves,  1  per  cent  per  stave  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 12  staves,  and  for  13  staves  and  above,  2  pei  cent  per  stave  to  be  added;  clearance 
stave  not  to  be  counted. 

11.  Figured  cloths,  with  dobby  dhooty  borders,  to  be  paid  for  staves,  based  on 
plaindoth  as  per  uniform  lij*t.  the  cloth  woven  with  the  number  of  stave  figures, 
with  jjercentage  to  be  adde<i,  is:  4  to  8  staves,  5  per  cent;  9  staves,  8  per  cent;  10 
and  11  staves,  12  per  cent;  12  to  14  staves,  14  per  cent;  15  and  16  staves,  16  percent, 
and  17  and  18  staves,  18  per  cent.  If  the  lattice  is  to  be  turned,  3  per  cent  more  to 
be  paid.  These  extras  to  l)e  added  separately  to  the  percentage  allowed  for  flush 
ends  and  headings.     This  clause  is  subject  to  the  7i  per  cent  addition. 

GRAY  DHOOTY  HEADINGS. 

The  cost  runs  over  and  alx)ve  the  10  per  cent  or  scale  payment,  reckoned  to  the 
nearest  multiple  in  40  yards,  as  follows  for  7  to  9  goal  headings: 

Headings  put  in  by  hand:  id.  for  12  headings;  Jci.  for  14  headings,  and  Id.  for  16 
to  20  headings.  Headings  put  in  by  motion:  /gd.  for  12  headings;  fd.  for  14  head- 
ings, and  Jd.  for  16  to  20  headings. 

On  11  to  15  goal  headings: 

Headings  put  in  by  hand:  |d.  for  12  headings;  Jd.  for  14  headings,  and  IJd.  for 
16  to  20  headmgs.  Headings  put  in  by  a  motion:  Jd.  for  12  headings;  Jd.  for  14 head- 
ings, and  Id.  for  16  to  20  headings. 

TAPE-BORDERLD   CLOTH — SHAWL    HEADINGS. 

Tape-bordered  cloth  without  pattern,  over  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  width  up  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  shall  have  2J  ])er  cent  addeil  to  plain  cloth  price,  t<:)gether 
with  extra  ends  in  reeds.  Tape-bordered  cloth  witli  tape  or  cord  pattern  shall  have 
5  ptT  cent  added  to  plain-cloth  i)riccs  with  extra  ends  in  reed.  Plain  gray  shawl 
headings,  one  goal,  to  have  3  per  cent  over  plain  (!loth  j)rices. 

Dhooties  are  worn  as  loin  clothes  b}-  the  native  males  of  India  and 
are  not  used  outside  the  East  Indies  and  near-i)}^  territories.  Here  is, 
however,  a  fertile  field hing  fallow  awaiting  cultivation  by  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  Man}'  American  mills  are  so  equipped 
that  thej  can  at  once  enter  this  giTi}'  and  colored  plain-border  cloth 
trade  wfthout  change  in  organization.  Others  having  dol)hy  attach- 
ments to  their  looms  could  readil}^  cater  for  the  fancy  dobby  demand. 
Large  orders  are  usually  given,  as  w  ill  he  seen  from  the  order  slips, 
and  thus  the  common  objection  to  certain  .sorts  of  fancy  export  trade 
that  it  is  too  small  in  volume  disappears.  Those  cotton  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  who  look  ahead  will  anticipate  the  next  period  of 
depression  by  at  least  informing  themselves  as  to  their  ability  to 
successfully  compete  in  this  class  of  goods. 
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DHOOTIES    AND    VENETIANS. 
WEAVING  COSTS  IN   ENGLISH   MILLS — SELLING   PRICES  OF  CLOTH. 

^  There  are  many  classes  of  fabrics  made  in  Lancashire  for  foreign 
markets  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  American  manufacturers. 
There  are  also  practices  and  processes  in  cotton  manufacturing  com- 
mon and  important  here  which  are  strange  to  American  mill  managers. 
Among  these  is  the  practice  of  ''heavy  sizing"  many  standard  varieties 
of  clotiis  for  export. 

For  the  last  three  decades  heavy  sizing  has  been  done  in  Lancashire 
with  honesty.  The  merchant  when  ordering  such  goods  specifies  the 
sley  and  pick,  counts  of  warp  and  filling,  length  and  width,  and  finally 
ordering  the  piece  to  be  brought  to  a  given  weight,  any  deficiency  in 
the  weight  of  the  yarns  used  being  made  up  by  sizing  added  to  the 
warp.  In  man}'^  countries  there  is  a  widespread  demand  for  cheap 
cloth  which  can  be  met  by  sizing  and  in  no  other  way.  When  colored 
borders  in  dhooties  are  sized  it  is  found  that  sago  as  an  adhesive 
material  in  the  size  gives  better  results  than  either  wheaten  flour  or 
farina. 

As  shown  in  the  sample  sheets  forwarded  with  a  previous  report, 
gray  dhooties  are  often  woven  with  colored  borders,  the  pieces  being 
afterward  bleached.  Obviously  the  colors  must  be  such  as  will  not 
deteriorate  in  the  bleaching  process.  The  colored  yarns  used  must  be 
dyed  with  suitable  materials  or  the  re(iuired  shades  will  be  materially 
damaged.  Some  common  colorts,  which  are  used  successfully,  are: 
Aniline  blacks,  buff  (cutch),  brown  (cutch),  indigo  blue,  Turkey  red, 
Turkey  purple,  Turkey  yellow,  and  Turkey  chocolate.  Neither  basic 
nor  direct  dyes  should  ever  be  used  even  for  ''  topping"  purposes. 

MANUFACTURING    PARTICULARS. 

The  numbers  one  and  two  sample  dobby  dhooties  forwarded  are 
alike  in  construction  except  that  one  has  a  red  border  and  the  other  a 
border  woven  from  lilac-colored  yarns.  The  particulars  and  manu- 
facturing cost  of  these  areas  follows:  Reed, 62;  pick,  48;  warp,  26s; 
filling,  36s;  32  single  and  32  to  40/2  colored  ends  per  border;  width, 
45  inches;  and  length,  40  yards  per  piece.  Weaving  and  all  other 
costs  except  material  per  piece  are  equivalent  to  two  and  three-fourths 
times  weaving  piecework  and  amount  to  40  pence;  5.5  pounds  warp 
at  9.6  pence  per  pound,  costs,  52.8  pence,  and  3.1  pounds  filling  at 
9.8  pence  per  pound  costs  30.4  pence,  making  a  total  of  123.2  pence, 
or  10  shilhngs  and  3  pence  ($2.50)  per  piece.  The  quantity  of  size  in 
the  warp  is  30  per  cent. 

The  plain  woven  bordered  dhootie  sample  No.  3  is  constructed  as 
follows:  Reed  60;  pick  48;  warp  36s;  filling  42s;  40  colored  ends  of 
20s  per  border;  wiath  35  inches;  length  40  yards;  and  weaving  piece- 
work 10.7  pence.  The  total  manufacturing  cost  is  two  and  one-half 
times  that  of  weaving,  not  counting  material,  which  makes  it  amount 
to  27  pence;  while  3  pounds  warp  at  lOi  pence  per  pound  costs  ^0.75 
pence;  add  for  cost  of  colored  yarns  3.50  pence;  and  2.1  pounds  fill- 
ing, at  10.2  pence,  21.42  pence;  making  a  total  of  82.67  pence;  or  6 
shillings  and  7  pence  ($1.60)  per  piece.  The  quantity  of  size  in  the 
warp  ig  15  per  cent. 
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Considering  the  stability  of  this  trade  and  its  volume,  together  with 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  American  mills  can  practically,  without 
cost  for  changes,  make  these  fabrics,  and  also  that  the  market  has  no 
preferential  tariff  barriers,  American  cotton  manufacturers  ought  to 
give  the  matter  their  most  serious  consideration. 

VENETIANS. 

Six  samples  of  "Venetians"  are  also  forwarded,  four  of  which  are 
dved  and  finished,  while  two  are  in  the  "gray  "  as  they  leave  the  loom, 
lliese  goods  are  principally  used  for  linings  and  are  also  used  exten- 
sively m  the  British  home  trade  as  well  as  in  that  of  China,  Japan,  and 
South  America.  They  are  made  from  yarns  of  good  quality,  and,  as  is 
customary  here,  prices  are  made  per  piece  and  not  per  yard  as  in  the 
United  States,  xhis  plan  allows  of  closer  bargaining  than  is  possible 
on  the  price  per  yard  basis.  The  gray  goods  are  sold  to  the  shipper 
on  pi-actically  a  cash  basis,  the  terms  bemg  4  per  cent  off  for  cash  in 
fourteen  days;  no  extension  of  time  beyond  this  being  allowed.  The 
gray  cloth  is  dyed  for  the  purchasers'  account,  the  color  in  greatest 
demand  being  known  as  a  "Marquise"  black,  for  which  the  dyer 
charges  2  pence  farthing  (4^^  cents)  per  yard.  Some  markets  demand 
a  narrow  colored  selvedge,  made  from  worsted  yarns,  the  colors  of 
which  are  unaffected  by  the  cotton -dyeing  process,  as  shown  in 
sample  A. 

Practically  all  wai-p  yarns  are  made  from  Egyptian  cotton  and  in 
the  better  and  medium  qualities  they  are  two-ply.  The  best  grades 
also  have  two-ply  Egyptian  filling.  The  construction  and  particulars 
of  the  six  samples  are: 

Sample  A. — V^enetian  "Marquise  black,"  coloreri,  \vorste< I  selvedge:  Reed  208, 
picks  72  per  inch;  warp  808/2;  filling  508/2  Egyptian;  weaving  piecework  price,  2 
ehillings  lli  pence  per  piece;  width,  34  inches;  length,  64  yards  short  stick;  selling 
price,  52  shillings  per  piece,  less  4  per  cent  for  cash  in  fourteen  days. 

Sample  B. — Venetian  gray:  lieed,  136;  picks,  64  per  inch;  warp,  80s/2,  Egy^ptian; 
filling,  30s/ 1  American;  weaving  piecework  price,  Is.  8d.  per  piece;  width,  34  mches; 
length,  64  yard.s;  selling  price  per  piece,  28  shillings,  less  4  percent  fourteen  days. 

Sfimple  (J. — Venetian  gray:  Reed,  136;  picks,  80  per  inch;  warp,  368/1,  Egyptian; 
filling,  25s/l,  American;  weaving  piecework  price,  28.  2Jd.  per  piece;  width,  34  inches; 
length,  64  yard.«;  selling  price,  .'JO  shillings  per  piece,  less  4  per  cent  fourteen  days. 

Sample  I). — Venetian  Marquise,  black:  Reed,  168;  picks,  72  per  inch;  warp,  808/2, 
Egyptian;  fillinir,  25s/l,  American;  weaving  piecework  price,  2s.  2d.  per  piece;  width, 
34  inches;  length,  64  yanis;  selling  price  in  the  gray,  40  shillings  per  piece,  less  4  per 
cent  fourteen  days. 

Sample  K.  —  Venetian  Marquise  black:  Reed,  136;  pic^ks,  80  i>er  inch;  warp,  808/2, 
Egyptian;  filling,  25s/l,  Ameri(^an;  weaving,  piecework  price,  28.  2Jd.  i)er  piece; 
wiath,  34  inches;  length,  64  yards;  selling  price  in  the  gray,  34  shillings  per  piece, 
less  4  per  cent  fourteen  days. 

Sample  F. — V^enetian  solid  Manjuise  black:  Reed,  168;  picks,  74  per  inch;  warp 
808/2,  t^gyptian;  filling,  308/1,  Egyptian;  weaving,  piecework  price,  28.  1^.  |>er 
piece;  width,  34  inches;  length,  64  yards;  selling  price  in  the  gray,  44  shillings  per 
piece,  It^ss  4  per  cent  fourteen  days. 

As  supplementary  examples  of  the  range  of  dhooties  for  the  East 
Indian  market  I  have  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  two 
samples,  each  containing  2  full  scarves.  Thest*  goods  are  made  to 
be  bleached.  The  red  color  in  the  headings  and  borders  of  the  one 
and  black  in  the  other  are  such  as  to  withstand  deterioration  in  the 
ching  process.  They  are  lightly  sized  in  the  gray  (10  per  cent), 
are  filled  considerably  after  being  bleached.     By  this  means  the 
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bare  and  open  look,  as  woven,  is  changed  into  a  full,  nice-feeling 
fabric.  While  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  coarser  cloths,  American 
manufacturers  of  medium-count  cottons  might  turn  their  attention 
to  these  lighter  weights.  The  scarves  are  made  slightly  shorter  than 
4  yards  each,  so  that  after  the  stretching  in  bleaching  the  finished 
scarf  will  measure  full  4  yards.  Borders  and  headings  are  of  such 
a  simple  character  that  they  can  be  incorporated  without  outlay  for 
dobbies,  drop  boxes,  or  other  loom  attachments.  The  warp  yarns 
are  spun  from  Egyptian  cotton  and  the  filling  from  American. 
Details  of  construction  are  here  given : 

Warp,  50s,  Egyptian;  fiUing.  54s.  American;  width,  37  inches;  length  of 
piece,  45  yards;  sley.  VA\  i>er  incli;  pick,  50  per  inch. 

Weight  of  filling  per  piece pounds__     2 

Weight  of  warp  per  piece do 2.5 

Size  in  warp  i>er  piece do .  25 

Total  weight  of  piece-- .     do 4.75 

2i  pounds  50s  Egyptian  filling,  at  M  cents ^0.90 

2  pounds  548  American  filling,  at  24  cents .48 

2i  times  weaving  pitn-e-work  price .(50 

Selling  price  i)er  piece 1.98 

The  piece-work  price  for  weaving  a  45-yard  piece,  including  the 
extra  paid  to  the  operative  for  putting  in  the  colored  and  gray  head- 
ing yarns  by  hand,  is  24  cents,  and  the  36  cento  added  in  the  item  "  2^ 
times  weaving "  covers  winding,  warping,  slashing,  management, 
waste,  Supplies,  and  all  general  charges,  as  well  as  profit. 

^ATien  home  trade  is  congested  many  of  our  mills  could  quickly  turn 
to  the  making  of  such  cloths,  and  in  this  way  much  of  the  pressure  to 
sell  which  periodically  upsets  the  domestic  market  could  be  removed. 
The  trade  once  obtained,  followed  up  systematicallv  and  persistently, 
would  impart  a  healthier  tone  to  our  cotton  manufacturing  industry. 


COTTON   SPINNING. 
EQUIPMENT  OF  BRITISH  MILLS — AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID. 

In  the  following  report  Mr.  Whittam  explains  the  equipment  of 
cotton-spinning  mills  and  the  average  wages  paid : 

Considering  the  cotton  industry  from  the  field  to  the  user  of  the  fin- 
ished products  of  the  loom,  the  United  States  is  unfortunately  about 
as  far  behind  as  an  exporter  of  finished  cottons  as  she  is  in  the  lead 
as  a  producer  of  the  raw  material.  As  a  result  of  the  short  crop  and 
high  prices  of  the  season  of  1903-4,  the  leading  cotton  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe,  led  by  Great  Britain,  are  making  more  or  less 
strenuous  efforts  to  grow  enough  cotton  in  their  colonies  to  place  the 
several  home  countries  beyond  dependence  on  the  American  yield. 
There  seems  to  be  a  loose  sort  of  pact  between  them,  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  at  least  keep  each  other  advised  of  the  reasons  leading  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  more  important  experiments.  As  soon  as 
this  new  cotton-growing  move  was  finally  determined  upon  the  sev- 
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eral  European  associations  began  a  thorough  investigation  of  con- 
ditions of  cultivating,  ginning,  packing,  and  merchandizing  in  the 
American  cotton  belt.  They  turned  naturally  to  the  country  which 
dominated  the  raw-material  market  to  glean  practical  information  as 
to  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  doing  in  their  new  ventures.  For 
equally  potent  reasons  American  cotton  manufacturers  must  look  to 
England^  the  country  which  has,  since  the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system,  dominated  the  world's  exports  of  manufactured  cottons,  for  a 
knowledge  of  facts  pertaining  to  foreign  trade  which  will  enable 
them  to  successfully  compete  for  a  larger  share  of  the  exterior  turn- 
over. If  they  can  not  meet  the  quality  and  price  of  their  competitors 
the  task  is  a  hopeless  one.  There  are  many  items  entering  mto  the 
cost  of  production  and  marketing,  some  of  which  were  covered  in  pre- 
vious reports.  Cost  of  machinery  and  wages  paid  constitute  two 
important  factors  in  this  relation. 

COST  OP  MILL  EQUIPMENT. 

In  Lancashire  yam-spinning  mills  usually  contain  many  more  spin- 
dles than  is  general  in  the  United  States.  They  also,  as  a  rule,  make 
a  narrower  gauge  of  counts,  involving  less  stopping  of  machinery 
to  make  changes  from  one  number  or  quality  to  another.  This  means 
that  they  have  an  advantage  over  us,  everything  else  being  equal,  of 
a  reduced  cost  per  pound  for  general  expenses.  I  append  the  prices 
for  machinery  paid  by  one  of  the  large  new  spinning  mills  in  this 
(Lancashire)  area.  The  equipment  is  not  yet  completely  installed. 
The  figures  may  be  taken  as  those  prevailing  about  eighteen  months 
ago.  They  also  represent  those  then  charged  by  a  maker  who  usually 
obtains  a  slightly  higher  price  than  other  firms. 

Hopper  bale  breaker. $865. 00 

Hopper    feeder 38S.80 

Exhaust  oiK.»ners  with  lap  attachnHnits 1,48.5.00 

Sinple  lapi>era  (40-inch  laps) 680.40 

40-inch  revolving?  flat  cards 486.00 

Drawing?  frames  per  delivery 66.00 

Sluhblng  frames,  100  spindles  each ;  per  spindle  (8i-inch  gauge,  10-inch 

lift) 9. 17 

Interme<liate  frames,  136  spindles;  per  spindle  (6}-inch  gauge,  10-inch 

lift)    7.51 

Roving  or  Jack  frames,  204  spindles ;  per  sr)indle  <»  (4i-lnch  gauge,  7-Inch 

lift) 4.86 

Warp  mules  per  spindle,  1,068  spindles,  each  (l|-inch  gauge) 2.96 

Filling  mules  per  spindle,  1,236  spindles,  each  (IJ-inch  gauge) 2.75 

Spinning  frames  per  spindle,  360  spindles,  each  (l^-lnch  gauge,  G^-lnch 

lift)     2.43 

Asking  prices  are  now  about  25  per  cent  more  than  the  foregoing, 
and  many  machine  builders  will  not  deliver  under  two  years, 

AVERAGE  WAGES. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  wages  paid  in  spinning  mills  I  have 
not  taken  into  account  isolated  instances  of  unusually  high  or  low 

•  A         of  the  roving  framed  are  occasionally  altered  in  this  mill  to  mn  as 
u  process  speeders  or  jack  frames. 
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rates,  but  have  taken  the  highest  and  lowest  commonly  paid  for  the 
several  kinds  of  work.  They  range  as  follows,  per  week  of  fifty-five 
hours: 

Men  in  mixing  room l $3. 60  to  $4. 80 

Men  in  opening  room 5. 04  to   6.72 

Card  room: 

Oiler  and  belt  piecer 6. 00  to   6.  72 

Waste  man 5. 04  to   5.76 

Strippers  and  grinders  « 5.  28  to   G.  24 

Lap  carriers 4. 20  to   4.44 

Drawing   tenters  » 4. 80  to   5.04 

Slubber  tenters 4. 80  to   5.40 

Intermediate  tenters 4. 80  to   5.90 

RoTing  tenters 4. 56  to   5.04 

Jack  or  fine  frame  tenters 4. 32  to  4. 56 

Doffers 1. 44  to   2. 08 

Carding  overseers 9. 60  to  13. 20 

Under  carding  overseers  (second  hands) 7. 20  to  8.40 

Combing  overseers 9. 60  to  12. 00 

Comber  tenters 4. 20  to   4.56 

Frame  spinning: 

Spinners 3. 84  to   4.56 

Doffers 1. 68  to   2. 16 

Overseers 8. 40  to   9.60 

Under  overseers 6. 72  to   7.  68 

Mnle  spinning : 

Spinners  (or  minders) 8.64to  16.80 

Piecers 3. 12  to   5. 04 

Creelers,  or  back  boys 1. 80  to   2. 52 

Bobbin  carriers 4. 44  to   5.40 

Overseers 9. 60  to  13. 20 

Qeneral  workers: 

Machinists 9. 60  to  12. 00 

Machinists'    apprentices .96  to   2.40 

Warehouse    foreman 6.  72  to  12. 00 

Warehouse   laborers 4.  32  to   5.04 

Warehouse  cop  packers 4. 32  to   6.00 

Engine  tenders 8. 40  to  14. 40 

Boiler   firemen 5. 04  to   7.20 

Bookkeepers 7. 20  to  12. 00 

Superintendents  12. 00  to  65.  (X) 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  earnings  of  mule  spinners.  This 
is  due  to  many  conditions — the  piecework  price  prevailing  in  the 
district,  quality  of  cotton  and  twist  j>er  inch,  speed  of  spindles,  length 
of  mules,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  machines  and  their 
furnishings. 

The  foregoing  rates  uncover  the  strongest  reason  for  our  present 
insignificant  position  in  the  yarn-exporting  trade.  There  are,  how- 
ever, countervailing  conditions  in  many  of  our  coarse  and  medium 
yarn  mills  which  overcome  them  and  enable  us  to  meet  our  competi- 
tors on  the  numbers  and  qualities  in  greatest  demand  if  we  make  the 
selling  attempt  in  the  proper  way. 

«  In  Lancashire  giMnders  do  not  "  set  "  the  cards.  This  work  is  done  eitlier  by 
the  overseer  or  his  assistant. 

b  In  some  mills  two  tenters  and  a  *'  dofl'er "  inin  a  slubber  and  a  pair  of 
intermediate  frames.  Under  these  conditions  the  wages  of  each  tenter  average 
about  $3.75  per  week. 
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SIZING  GRAY  COTTONS. 
BRITISH    METHODS POINTERS    FOR    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

Special  Agent  Whittam,  writing  from  Manchester,  furnishes  the 
following  details  as  to  how  British  manufacturers  size  cotton  goods 
for  their  enormous  export  trade : 

Before  American  cotton  manufacturers  can  expect  to  secure  and 
retain  any  appreciable  share  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  nonmanufac- 
turing  world  they  must  first  learn  where  the  largest  buyers  and  users 
reside,  and,  next,  the  kind  of  fabrics  they  demand.  Having  this  in- 
formation, the  selection  from  the  many  varieties  of  exportable 
cloths  of  those  best  suited  for  production  by  the  cotton  factories  of 
the  United  States  becomes  a  matter  for  careful  consideration.  To 
the  well  informed  practical  man  it  is  known  that  gray  goods  can  be 
turned  out  most  readily  by  the  greater  number  of  American  mills. 
Keeping  this  in  mind,  it  is  instructive  to  find  that  during  the  calen- 
dar year  ending  December  31,  1906,  British  exports  to  India  were 
made  up  as  follows : 

Of  gray  cloth,  1,418,024,100  yards,  or  62  per  cent  of  Britain's  total 
exports  of  this  class  of  fabrics  for  the  year,  and  gray  cloth  formed 
no  less  than  37  per  cent  of  her  total  exports  of  cotton  cloths  of  all 
kinds.  Of  bleached  cloth,  518,037,500  yards,  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  bleached  goods.  In  printed  goods,  341,227,900 
yards,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  printed  cloth  outgo.  In  dyed  cloth, 
229,379,300  yards,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  dyed  fabric  exports.  India's 
total  takings  from  England  were  2,506,668,800  yards,  which  is  40  per 
cent  of  the  entire  British  exports  of  cotton  cloth.  Not  only  did  this 
great  market  absorb  such  a  large  proportion  of  British  cloth  ex- 
ports, but  it  also  imported  39,860,800  pounds  of  cotton  yam  from 
Lancashire,  equivalent  to  19  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom's  total 
exterior  trade  in  this  commodity. 

To  make  clear  the  preponderance  of  gray  cloth  over  other  sorts  the 
British  shipments  to  India  show  the  following  percentagas:  Gray, 
56.6;  bleached,  20.7;  printed,  13.6,  and  dyed,  9.1.  If  the  pur- 
chases of  China,  Java,  Manila,  and  Japan  are  added  to  the  total  for 
British  India  the  astounding  total  of  3,436,400,000  yards  of  cloth 
and  54,700,000  pounds  of  yarn  are  obtained  as  the  year's  exports  to 
the  Orient.  These  represent  55  per  cent  of  England's  foreign  sales 
of  cotton  cloth  and  26  per  cent  of  her  outgo  of  yarn.  The  figures 
emphasize  the  importance  of  India  as  a  customer,  as  against  India's 
imports  of  2,506,668,800  yards  the  other  oriental  countries  bought 
but  929,731,200  yards.  And  of  this  total,  excluding  the  undetermi- 
nable quantity  concealed  in  the  50,105,000  yards  or  gray  goods  re- 
corded as  gomg  to  all  other  countries  not  enumerated  during  the 
year  1906,  342,935,100  yards  are  grouped  under  gi'ays,  being  37  per 
cent  of  the  outgo. 

in  LK  OF  <;ooi)s  heavily  sized. 

This  class  of  goods  is  important  to  the  managers  of  American  cot- 
ton mills,  first,  because  it  shows  the  gi'eatest  field  for  trade  expansion 
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and  one  as  yet  practically  untouched  and  certainly  unworked  by  the 
textile  concerns  of  the  United  States ;  and,  second,  because  more  than 
half  the  enormous  takings  can  be  profitably  made  by  them  and 
shipped  direct  from  the  loom  to  the  foreign  purchaser.  The  fact  that 
no  preferential  tariff  operates  against  America  in  any  of  the  markets 
enumerated  is  of  vital  importance.  Having  thus  shown  the  Oriental 
demand  for  cloth  and  pointed  out  that  gray  sorts  are  most  popular,  it 
must  be  added  that  many  of  the  grays  sent  to  the  East  are  equally 
standard  fabrics  in  many  other  countries.  It  is  likewise  important 
to  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  are  either  "  medium  "  or 
"  heavily  sized."  One  British  authority  states  that  "  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  looms  of  Lancashire  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  goods  the  yarns  of  which  carry  over  40 
per  c«nt  of  size."  Expressed  in  figures,  this  means  that  some  460,000 
Lancashire  looms  are  turning  off  the  class  of  goods  with  the  sizing  of 
which  this  report  deals.  It  is  thus  seen  that  as  Lancashire  exports 
far  more  manufactured  cottons  than  the  combined  total  foreign  ship- 
ments of  all  other  countries,  the  statement  just  cited  clearly  indicates 
the  direction  in  which  American  efforts  for  exterior  trade  expansion 
must  first  be  directed. 

CLASSES  OF  GOODS  SIZED. 

American  weavers  have  had  generations  of  experience  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  are  known  here  as  "  pure-sized  "  cloths,  but  as  yet 
they  have  no  notion  of  the  details  of  the  process  of  sizing  goods  with 
from  20  to  200  per  cent.  Before  going  mto  the  practical  details  of 
work  such  as  this,  the  standard,  medium,  and  heavily  sized  gray  cloths 
manufactured  in  England  and  the  leading  countries  to  which  they 
are  sent  are  now  given : 

DhootieSj  as  stated  in  a  previous  report,  vary  from  fine  "  pure 
sized  "  to  coarse  heavily  sized  fabrics.  Most  of  the  trade,  however, 
is  in  cloths  which  fall  in  the  medium  and  heavily  sized  shirting  class. 
Their  use  is  confined  almost  altogether  to  India. 

Export  shirtings  are  usually  heavily  sized,  some  sorts  carrying  over 
150  per  cent  of  size  in  the  warp.  They  are  purchased  freely  by  mer- 
chants in  India  and  are  also  taken  by  China,  Aden,  Turkejr,  Japan, 
Manila,  and  Singapore.  The  pieces  are  37^  yards  (long  stick)  and 
from  38  to  60  inches  in  width,  although  the  demand  for  pieces  over 
46  inches  wide  is  not  great.  Sley  and  pick  range  between  48  by  48 
and  64  by  60.  Particulars  of  standard  makes  and  their  selling  prices 
on  February  14,  1907,  were: 


Warp  and  filling  or  weight  of  piece. 


30B-30B.... 
30S-308.... 
8|  pounds 

9  ponnds . 

10  pounds 


Width. 

Lengtli. 

Sley. 

Piclc. 

Inches. 

Yards. 

38 

37i 

48 

48 

38 

37 

64 

66 

39 

37 

64 

60 

44 

37 

64 

60 

60 

37* 

64 

60 

$1.44  to  $1.65 
1.47  to  1.68 
1.71  to  1.96 
1.89  to  2.16 
2.16  to   2.40 
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T  cloths  form  another  group  of  heavily  sized  cloths,  their  lengjths 
being  always  24  yards.  They  are  shipped  mostly  to  Latin  America, 
Japan,  Chma,  India,  and  southwestern  Europe,  the  regular  makes 
bemg: 


Weight  i>cr  piece. 

Width. 

Length. 

Sley. 

Pick,  jpiice  per  piece. 

i 

4  pounds 

Inches. 
36 
32 

Yards. 
24 
24 

48 
56 

1 
40        fl.04  to  $1.18 

6  poands 

56          1.16  to    1.84 

Mexicans  are  made  up  into  24-yard  pieces  and  carry  considerable 
quantities  of  adulterants  in  the  warp.  They  vary  from  28  to  39 
inches  in  width  and  are  distributed  in  the  Orient,  India,  and  3outh 
and  Central  America.    Typical  fabrics  of  this  class  are : 


Weight  per  piece. 


Width. 


Length. 


Sley. 


Pick. 


Price  per  piece. 


7  pounds  . 

8  pounds  . 


Iiiches. 
30 


Yards. 
24 
24 


11.44  to  fl.64 
1.68  to   1.82 


Domestics  and  drills. — The  former  are  medium  to  heavy  sized 
cloths,  while  drills  range  from  hi^  medium  to  heavy  sizing.  They 
are  shipped  to  the  East.  Southern  Europe,  and  South  America,  while 
domestics  go  principally  to  the  Levant,  Italy,  Turkey,  Egj^pt,  and 
South  America,  28  to  39  inches  wide,  60  to  96  yards  long,  warp  from 
18s  to  26s,  and  filling  from  18s  to  46s,  54  to  60  sley  ana  pick  square. 

MadapoUams  are  another  medium-sized  sort  taken  by  Southern 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  India,  however,  is  the  largest  consumer 
of  this  sort.  They  are  24  yards  long,  28  to  32  inches  wide,  and  from 
40  by  40  to  48  by  48  sley  and  pick.  The  price  of  middling  American 
cotton  on  February  14,  1907  (Liverpool  classification),  was  12.06 
cents.  This  will  enable  American  manufacturers  to  more  readily 
arrive  at  their  competitive  efficiency. 


AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS    NOT    COMPETING. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  produces  nothing  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  user  of  sized  goods.  Neither  in  "  feel  " 
nor  appearance  do  any  of  the  regular  products  of  American  mills 
approach  those  goods  of  competitors  which  have  an  established  repu- 
tation of  long  standing.  Although  many  Americans  export  ^ays 
or  browns,  as  they  are  known  in  the  States,  despite  their  higher 
intrinsic  worth  due  to  their  comparative  freedom  from  adulteration, 
they  sell  reasonablv  near  the  same  prices  as  British  medium  sized 
cloths,  yet,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  manufacturer,  the  added 
weighting  material  in  the  foreign  commodity  materially  reduces  its 
cost  to  produce,  and  so  long  as  the  purchaser  is  not  only  satisfied 
but  preters  the  weighted  fabric  on  account  of  its  fullness  and  feel, 
American  manufacturers  can  not  hope  to  gi'apple  with  their  foreign 
rivals  with  any  satisfactory  measure  of  success  unless  they  turn 
their  attention  to  similar  manufacturing. 
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Not  only  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system  and  the  power  loom,  but  for  centuries  before  that 
time,  the  sizing  of  warps  before  weaving  was  universal.  The  only 
object  then  was  to  impart  sufficient  strength  to  the  threads  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  friction  and  strains  incidental  to  their 
manipulation  in  the  loom.  This  plan  with  the  same  object  in  view 
is   followed    in   modem   manufacturing  establishments   where   the 

Eroducts  are  to  be  bleached  or  dyed.  Later  it  was  discovered  that 
y  modification  of  the  size  mixing,  fabrics  to  be  sold  and  used  in 
the  gray  could  be  given  a  certain  desirable  "  feel "  and  appearance 
which  would  enhance  their  popularity  with  the  consumer. 

Subsequently,  as  British  production  increased  in  volume  and  new 
outlets  were  imperatively  sought  it  was  found  that  cloth  to  come 
within  the  purchasing  power  of  millions  earning  very  scant  wages 
could  not  be  produced  from  pure  cotton.  This  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  size  formerly  put  on  the  warp  until 
the  deception  became  evident,  leading  at  length  to  a  system  which 
still  holas  at  this  writing  between  the  forei^  dealer  in  the  country 
where  such  ^oods  are  used  and  the  shipper  m  the  country  of  origin. 
The  latter  gives  the  maker  full  particulars  of  the  counts  of  warp  and 
filling,  sley  and  pick,  width  and  len^h,  and  either  the  weight  of 
the  finished  piece  or  the  per  cent  of  size  to  be  added.  In  this  way 
the  abuses  and  dishonesty  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  have  been 
almost  entirely  corrected  and  abolished. 

PERMANENT  DEMAND. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  decades  this  important  section  of  the 
trade  has  been  carried  on  with  nearly  complete  freedom  from  fraud. 
For  many  purposes,  especially  in  tropical  and  semitropical  countries, 
there  is  a  permanent  demand  for  "  brown  "  cotton  cloths  at  prices 
which  can  only  be  met  by  size  adulteration,  and  as  these  gooos  are 
never  washed  they  serve  for  certain  purposes  fully  as  well  and  pos- 
sibly better  than  the  open  and  bare  pure  sized  sorts  of  equal  counts  of 
yam  and  ends  per  inch.  In  the  United  States  one  occasionally  hears 
the  justice  of  tnis  practice  questioned,  but  enough  has  been  said  in 
these  reports  to  justify  the  making  of  cotton  stuifs  to  meet  an  existent 
demand,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  proportion  of  weighting 
material  present  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  price  paid.  To  a  con- 
sumer earning  but  a  few  cents  a  day  a  difference  of  one  cent  a  yard 
on  a  number  of  yards  is  an  important  consideration,  and  such  a  reduc- 
tion can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  cheaper  substances 
than  cotton. 

There  is  a  slow  but  noticeable  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  heaviest 
sized  cloths,  due  it  is  said,  to  the  slowly  increasing  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  who  use  them.  They  are  thus  able  to  pay  sligntly  more 
for  goods  containing  more  cotton  and  less  foreign  matter.  The  pith 
of  the  question  is,  however,  that  for  very  many  years  the  con- 
sumption of  weighted  goods  will  be  enormous  and  that  they  can  be 
made  by  a  large  number  of  American  mills  at  a  figure  wnich  will 
yield  a  profit  to  their  owners  and  place  the  cloths  so  made  at  least  on 
a  price  level  with  the  products  of  those  who  now  control  the  markets 
in  which  the  goods  are  sold. 
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This  rather  lengthy  but  necessary  introduction  leads  up  to  a  con- 
.  sideration  of  the  materials  used  and  methods  employed  in  applying 
them  by  the  makers  of  weighted  cloths  in  Lancashire.  Many  sub- 
stances are  used  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  the  cotton  trade 
of  America,  yet  no  considerable  difficulty  should  be  encountered  in 
obtaining  them,  since  they  are  nearly,  if  not  all,  made  and  marketed 
in  the  United  States  for  use  in  other  industries. 

APPLICATION  OF  SIZE. 

Size  is  applied  to  the  warp  in  the  "  slashing  machine  "  in  all  mills 
making  uncolored  goods,  and  it  will  require  few  if  any  changes — and 
these  of  a  minor  character — to  the  "  slashers  "  now  working  in  Ameri- 
can mills  to  enable  them  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  medium  and 
heavy  sized  cotton  textiles.  About  the  only  capital  outlay  required 
is  for  suitable  size-mixing  apparatus,  which  will  be  described  further 
on  in  this  report. 

In  English  practice  sizing  is  classified  under  four  heads,  each  em- 
bracing fabrics  carrying  a  certain  range  of  size  percentages,  the 
grouping  being : 

(1)  "  Pure  "  sizing  carry  lug  up  to  15  per  cent  on  the  warp. 

(2)  "  Light "  sizing  cari-yiug  15  to  30  per  cent  on  the  warp. 

(3)  **  Medium  "  sizing  carrying  30  to  55  per  cent  on  the  warp. 

(4)  "  Heavy  "  sizing  carrying  55  per  cent  and  upward  on  the  warp. 

"  Pure  "  sizing, — As  the  system  of  "  pure  "  sizing  is  well  nigh  the 
only  one  followed  in  the  cotton-weaving  departments  of  American 
mills,  and  as  it  does  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  of  this  report, 
only  brief  mention  will  be  made  to  this  group  in  w^hich  the  principal 
aim  is  to  add  as  little  foreign  matter  as  possible  to  the  yarns  con- 
sistent with  good  w^eaving.  Most  English-made  cloths  of  this  charac- 
ter are  either  dyed,  printed,  or  bleached  after  they  leave  the  loom.  In 
the  bleaching  process  all  the  added  size  materials  are  removed;  any 
excess  consequently  not  only  increases  the  cost  of  sizing  to  the  manu- 
facturer but  at  the  same  time  the  expense  of  bleaching  is  appreciably 
increased.  In  American  mills  both  coarse  and  medium- weight  fab- 
rics which  are  sold  and  used  in  the  gray  or  brown  state  are  also  "  pure  " 
sized.  This  for  reasons  already  enninorated  makes  their  manufacture 
more  costly  than  the  heavily  weighted  products  of  foreign  competi- 
tors, resulting  too  in  an  abridgment  of  America's  competing  power 
in  foreign  marts. 

''^ Light "  sizing, — Under  the  head  of  "  light "  sized  goods  are  in- 
cluded all  that  have  from  15  to  30  per  cent  of  size  added  to  the  warp. 
The  materials  of  which  these  mixtures  are  composed  are  generally 
the  same  as  those  included  in  a  batch  prepared  for  '•  medium  "  and 
"  hea>^  "  sizing,  the  difference  being  in  the  changed  proportions  of 
the  ingredients;  the  lighter  mixture  would  include  less  weighting  and 
deliquescent  substances  and  more  adhesive  matter.  Some  weavers, 
however,  prefer  a  size  containing  only  flour  of  one  sort  or  another, 
tallow  or  other  softener  and  water  for  this  group. 

"iVer/zwm"  sizing, — It  has  the  double  object  of  increasing  the 
weight,  and  also  in  many  instances  imparting  to  the  cloth  the  equally 
important  characteristic  of  a  good  "  feel,"  and  is  taken  to  cover  per- 
centages of  size  ranging  betw  een  30  and  55  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
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the  warp.  Here  again,  as  in  "light "  sizing,  variations  in  the  propor- 
tions rather  than  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  "  heavy  "  siz- 
ing are  made  to  obtain  the  desired  results.  So  that  from  the  several 
proportions  of  ingredients  to  be  shortly  given  for  getting  different 
percentages,  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  select  the  starting  point  for 
any  efforts  they  may  make  to  cater  for  this  great  trade. 

"  Heavy  "  sizing. — This  group  might  be  conveniently  subdivided 
into  "  heavily  "  sized  and  "  very  heavily  "  sized  cloths.  Into  the  first 
subdivision  fabrics  carrying  from  55  to  100  per  cent  would  enter, 
while  the  second  subdivision  would  include  all  percentages  over  100. 
Indeed,  some  Lancanshiro  made  fabrics  contain  as  high  as  200  per 
cent  of  weighting  matter.  Inasmuch  as  an  increase  in  sizing  means 
but  changes  in  proportions  of  materials,  the  comments  made  upon 
the  treatment  of  this  group  will  apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  other  groups  previously  outlined  in  brief. 

SOFT   TWIST   YARNS    USED. 

When  percentages  over  55  are  put  on  warps  the  primary  object  is 
to  produce  a  piece  of  goods  having  a  better  and  fuller  body  and  ap- 
pearance, at  the  same  time  presenting  a  more  "  clothy  "  feel  than 
could  possibly  be  made  at  the  same  cost  from  pure  cotton.  Consider- 
ing that  in  the  manufacture  of  the  very  heavily  sized  sorts  1  pound  of 
warp  yarn  may  have  to  carry  anywhere  from  1  to  2  pounds  of  size,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  particular  attention  must  be  given  both  to 
the  raw  cotton  employed  and  to  the  quantity  of  twist  put  in  warps 
intended  for  the  purpose.  American  cotton  of  average  length  of 
staple  is  mostly  used,  although  at  times  some  other  and  harsher 
growth  is  mixed  with  American  in  order  to  get  a  more  oozy  and  less 
tightly  twisted  thread. 

in  Lancashire  it  is  not  often  considered  advisable  to  use  frame-spun 
yarn  as  warps  for  goods  to  be  very  heavily  weighted,  the  reason 
alleged  being  the  fact  that  frame  yarns  are  harder  twisted  than  those 
from  the  mule,  making  it  plain  that  the  body  of  the  former  thread  has 
a  more  solid  character  and  can  for  this  reason  neither  receive  nor  re- 
tain so  large  a  weight  of  adulterants  as  the  softer  spun  mule  product. 
Again,  counts  being  equal,  the  more  tightly  spun  thread  must  un- 
avoidably have  a  less  diameter  than  one  softer  twisted ;  hence,  there 
is  a  correspondingly  smaller  surface  over  which  to  spread  the  size. 
As  the  ingredients  of  the  size  are  mostly  such  as  can  not  be  dissolved 
they  are  unable  to  enter  and  become  a  part  of  the  cellular  structure  of 
the  component  fibers,  and  are  therefore  at  the  best  merely  carried  on 
the  surface  of  the  yarn  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  individual  fibers. 
Lancashire  makers  of  cloths  of  this  kind  have  for  many  years  striven 
to  turn  off  gray  goods  which  shall  have  as  full  a  character  as  is  ob- 
tainable from  the  numbers  of  yarns  used,  and  as  this,  they  say,  is  only 
possible  with  comparatively  soft-twisted  warps,  it  is  evident  that  a 
portion  of  the  otherwise  attainable  strength  and  attendant  good  weav- 
ing properties  must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  makers  must  perforce  put 
up  with  all  the  extra  work  in  both  preparatory  and  weaving  opera- 
tions that  this  loss  of  strength  necessarily  entails. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  prevalent  British  opinion,  the 
writer  is  firmly  under  the  impression  that  a  stronger  size  mixture 
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applied  to  frame  spun  warps  would  produce  approximately  any 
desired  percentage  and  at  the  same  time  fit  existing  American  con- 
ditions. Not  only  so,  but  the  superior  weaving  qualities  of  frame 
yarn  would  enable  automatic  looms  to  be  used  m  the  production  of 
the  goods,  and  there  would  then  be  no  question  of  the  ability  of  very 
many  of  American  weaving  establishments  to  quickly  command  a 
valuable  share  of  the  foreign  trade  in  gray  fabrics. 

Substances  almost  without  number  for  use  in  sizing  have  been 
offered  and  tried  from  time  to  time.  Many  secret  preparations 
under  fancy  names  have  proved  of  little  or  no  value,  and  their  use 
is  by  British  experts  generally  attributed  to  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental scientific  principles  underlying  the  operation  and  objects  of 
the  process.  When  considering  the  value  of  a  material  for  use  as  a 
size  ingredient  its  price  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  costlv  prod- 
ucts are  debarred.  Nor  can  anything  be  used  without  trouole  and 
loss,  which  will  either  affect  the  weaving  detrimentally  or  be  respon- 
sible for  damage  to  the  goods  developing  after  they  leave  the  loom. 
Materials  used  are  classified  as  follows,  according  to  the  work  they 
are  to  perform  in  successful  sizing,  as  adhesive,  weighting,  soften- 
ing, deliquescent,  antiseptic,  and  coloring.  In  each  group  many 
materials  may  be  included,  the  most  common  of  which  will  be  namea, 
particular  attention  being  paid,  however,  only  to  those  which  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  to  be  most  suitable. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    MATERIALS. 

Adhesive  materials, — In  this  class  are  wheaten  flour,  farina,  corn- 
starch, sago,  soluble  starch,  and  dextrin.  Of  lesser  importance  are 
rice  starch  and  flour,  and  tapioca.  Adhesive  ingredients  form  the 
body  of  the  mixing  and  enable  the  yarn  to  carry  the  size.  Their 
glutinous  properties  strengthen  the  yarn  chiefly  by  laying  all  pro- 
jecting fibers  and  fixing  them  firmly  on  the  surface  of  the  threads. 

Weighting  materials  in  medium  and  heavy  sizing:  China  clay 
(kaolin)  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  obtaining  the  required  weight, 
although  Epsom  salts,  Glauber's  salts,  gypsum,  and  barites  are  occa- 
.sionally  employed. 

Softening  materials  are  many,  but  tallow  is  used  more  often  than 
all  the  other  substances,  the  more  important  of  them  being  soaps, 
glucose,  turkey  red  oil,  palm,  cocoanut,  cotton-seed  and  castor  oils; 
stearin,  Japan  and  parafnn  waxes.  All  the  foregoing  have  oleaginous 
properties  and  as  the  adhesive  and  weighting  matters,  when  put  on 
the  warp  and  dried,  would  rub  off,  besides  making  the  yam  harsh 
and  hard,  the  softener  in  the  batch  is  introduced  to  prevent  these 
faults  occurring,  besides  giving  to  the  warps  a  pliable,  smooth,  and 
soft  feel. 

Deliquescent  mateinals  are  used  to  keep  the  sized  yarn  pliable  by 
attracting  moisture  to  the  fibers.  This  prevents  the  abnormal  loss 
of  flour  and  mineral  adulterants  which  would  otherwise  happen  by 
the  friction  of  reed  and  harness  in  the  loom  rubbing  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  the  size  into  powder.  These  substances  are,  therefore, 
in  a  sense  also  softeners.  Chloride  of  magnesium  is  invariably  used 
in  heavy  sizing,  although  chloride  of  calcium  and  glycerin  are 
sometimes  resorted  to;  tne  calcium  is,  however,  commonly  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  to  good  results. 
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Antiseptic  materials, — Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion 
of  flour  on  the  yarn,  aided  by  a  substance  having  the  power  of  at- 
tracting moisture,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  mildew  growth  to 
develop  on  the  finished  cloth.  In  order  to  prevent  or  destroy  the 
growth  of  this  fungi  "antiseptics"  are  introduced  in  the  mixture. 
Chloride  of  zinc  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  class  of  goods  we 
are  considering  (medium  to  heavy  sized  "grays"),  although  cresylic 
acid,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  and  thymol  are  occasionally  used 
for  the  lower  percentages. 

Coloring  materials. — Ordinarily  coloring  materials  are  employed  to 
counteract  the  darkening  action  of  all  sizmg  substances  on  the  yam, 
as  well  as  to  overcome  tne  yellow  shade  natural  to  spun  and  woven 
cotton.  Blues  are  used  for  the  purpose.  Recently  a  practice  has 
been  introduced  with  the  object  of  tinting  yams  spun  from  American 
cottons  to  imitate  cloth  made  from  Egyptian.  Other  colors  are  also 
given  to  the  warp  by  tinting  the  size  to  reduce  the  cost  of  cloths 
which  were  formerly  dyed,  blues,  browns,  and  yellows  being  the 
commonest  shades. 

Appended  are  prevailing  prices  on  a  few^  of  the  principal  sizing 
materials  delivered  to  the  Lancashire  cotton  mill : 

China  clay  (good  quality),  $10.50  per  ton  (2,240  iK)unds). 
•  Sago  flour,  $2.76  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds). 
Farina  (imported  German),  $2.88  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds). 
Sizing  soap,  $G.9C  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds). 
Chloride  of  zinc,  102°  Tw,  $1.G2  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds). 
Chloride  of  zinc,  98°  Tw,  $1.50  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds). 
Chloride  of  magnesium,  $14.88  to  $15.(K)  per  ton  (2,240  pounds). 
Chloride  of  calcium,  $9.60  to  $10.80  per  ton  (2,240  pounds). 
Analine  blue  for  tinting,  $2.16  to  $3.12  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds). 
Bismarck  brown  for  tinting  to  imitate  Egyptian  cotton,  $1.44  per  ix)und. 
Paraffin  wax,  4}  cents  per  pound. 

Any  firm  beginning  the  manufacture  of  weighted  fabrics  should 
make  provision  for  regularly  and  scientifically  testing  the  materials 
used.  For,  in  spite  of  their  comparative  cheapness,  less  expensive 
materials  are  not  infrequently  mixed  with  some  of  them  to  increase 
the  profit  of  the  maker.  Many  of  the  substances  debased  by  this 
means  will  injuriously  affect  the  yarns  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Analysis  of  a  simple  nature,  such  as  can  be  carried  out  by  one  devoid 
of  previous  chemical  training,  will  uncover  the  practice  just  men- 
tioned and  indicate  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  adulterants.  Tests 
should  also  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  each  consignment  comes  up 
to  a  predetermined  standard  of  quality  and  strength.  Subsequent 
comment  on  the  mixing  of  size  batches  will  bear  on  the  importance 
of  testing. 

MATKIUALS    FOR    SIZING. 

In  Lancashire  it  is  said  that  experience  has  proven  wheaten  flour 
to  be  the  best  adhesive  material  lor  general  sizing  purposes.  For- 
merly it  was  held  by  some  that  starches,  despite  some  of  their  known 
inferior  properties,  were  preferable  because  of  their  less  liability  to 
mildew.  This  is  clearly  a  fallacy,  for  the  growth  of  fungi  either  on 
the  cotton  or  any  constituent  of  the  size  mixture  can  always  and  with 
certainty  be  prevented  by  the  intelligent  use  of  antiseptics.  Much  of 
the  value  of  wheaten  flour  depends  upon  its  correct  treatment  prior 
to  the  injection  of  the  finished  sizing  mixture  into  the  "  size  box  "  of 
the  slasher. 
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Corn  starch  is  often  mixed  with  wheaten  flour  in  medium  and 
heavy  sizing,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  former  being  usually  blended 
with  75  per  cent  of  the  latter.  Tliis  course  is  adopted  where  it  is 
required  to  produce  a  cloth  with  a  harder  feel,  or  for  reasons  of 
economy,  the  mixture  costing  less  than  pure  wheaten  flour.  Com 
flour  is  seldom  used  owing  to  a  difficulty  m  breaking  up  its  granules 
by  boiling,  the  antiseptics  l>eing  therefore  unable  to  come  into  suffi- 
ciently intimate  contact  effectually  to  prevent  mildew.  The  other 
flours  and  starches  are  of  too  little  importance  to  merit  attention  in 
connection  with  the  subject  under  examination. 

CHINA    CLAY,    KAOLIN,    ETC. 

As  china  clay  has  come  into  such  general  use  as  weighting  material 
as  to  almost  entirely  exclude  otiier  tilings,  excvpt  where  they  are  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  china  clay,  it  is  important  that  the  features  to  be 
noted  when  selecting  this  substance  for  weaving  purposes  be  well  un- 
derstood. The  material  should  have  a  greasv  or  unctuous  feel,  it 
should  be  free  from  grit,  and  have  a  uniform  color.  This  clay  has  sup- 
planted other  substances  on  account  of  its  exceeding  smoothness,  its 
ready  assimilation  with  other  ingredients,  and  high  specific  gravity. 
It  is  quite  as  essential  to  have  a  clay  of  excellent  quality  as  to  use 
good  flour,  and  when  once  a  high-standard  sample  has  been  selected 
it  should  never  be  deviated  from.  That  this  is  an  important  point 
i5  evident  from  the  wide  differences  which  exist  in  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  many  brands  on  the  market.  Variations  in  weight,  feel, 
and  appearance  will  unavoidably  arise  when  a  different — but  possibly 
equally  good — brand  suitable  for  lower  or  higher  percentages  is  sub- 
stituted. The  nature  of  clays  differs  to  such  an  extent  that  some  are 
quite  suitable  for  medium  or  light  work  but  altogether  fatal  to  good 
work  in  heav^y  sizing,  owing  to  a  peculiar  harshness  they  impart  to 
the  extra-weighted  warp.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  clays  which 
give  quite  as  good  results  in  light,  medium,  and  heavy  work. 

The  amount  of  water  it  takes  to  make  a  mixing  of  a  ^iven  degree 
of  "  twaddle  ''  varies  very  considerabl3\  From  all  of  this  it  is  clear 
that  the  selector  must  exercise  ^reat  care  in  selecting  a  china  clay  to 
answer  a  given  purpose.  AMien  grit  is  present  in  the  clay  it  is  not 
only  directly  responsible  for  worse  weaving,  but  indirectly  this 
trouble  is  aggravated  by  the  gritty  particles  rapidly  wearing  out  the 
reeds  and  harness  during  weaving.  Inferior  color  usually  denotes 
inferior  quality,  and  this  has  led  unscrupulous  firms  to  add  sufficient 
blue  to  impart  to  such  clay  the  whiteness  of  better  qualities.  Occa- 
sionally traces  of  iron  are  found  in  clay,  sometimes  in  adequate 
amounts  to  produce  iron  stains  on  the  cloth,  thus  injuring  its  value. 

China  clay  is  boiled  to  separate  it  into  the  finest  possible  particles, 
the  time  required  depending  upon  the  character  of  mixing  being  pre- 
pared. AVhere  relatively  a  large  volume  of  water  is  used  the  boiling 
period  is  shorter,  as  in  light  and  medium  sizing.  From  one  to  eight 
hours  is  the  time  generally  found  sufficient.  There  are  large  deposits 
of  china  clay  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Southern  States, 
many  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  high  enough  in  quality  for  sizing  pur- 
poses if  they  were  treated  so  as  effectually  to  remove  all  objectionable 
impurities. 
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The  use  of  Epsom's  and  Glauber's  salts  has  been  largely  abandoned 
in  gray  cloth  sizing.  They  are,  however,  extensively  used  in  weight- 
ing bleached  and  colored  cloth  and  yarns.  Barytes,  having  a  higher 
specific  gravity  than  China  clay,  has  been  used  in  heavy  sizing,  but  its 
harsh  and  ^ittjr  nature  causes  the  rapid  deterioration  of  re^ds  and 
harness,  besides  imparting  these  properties  to  the  woven  cloth.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  fix  on  the  yarn.  It  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, as  a  substance  not  to  be  recommended. 

TALLOW   ANb   OTHER    SOFTENERS. 

Of  the  many  softeners  used  in  sizing,  tallow  is  by  far  the  most 
common,  nor  is  there  a  size  ingredient  adulterated  so  heavily  and 
with  such  frequency.  Such  impurities  as  the  chlorides  of  magne- 
sium and  calcium,  common  salt,  chalk,  soap,  barytes,  water,  cotton- 
seed oil,  bone  fat,  starch,  paraffin  wax,  mineral  oil,  and  other  cheap 
and  deleterious  materials  are  used  for  the  purpose. 

Foreign  matters  such  as  soap,  fats,  water,  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  in 
themselves  softeners  and  do  not  damage  the  cloth,  while  starch,  salt, 
and  the  chlorides  are  introduced  to  enhance  the  dealer's  profit  by  in- 
creasing the  weight.  Mineral  oils  and  paraffin  wax,  however,  tend 
to  damage  the  cloth.  As  the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  zinc  are 
always  used  in  heavy  and  medium  sizing,  and  tallow  having  from 
practical  use  established  its  superiority  as  a  softener  when  used  in  the 
same  mixing  with  them,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  nearly 
every  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  introduce  and  maintain  con- 
coctions broadlv  known  as  "  tallow  substitutes  "  have  resulted  in  dis- 
mal and  sometunes  costly  faihires.  Nor  will  soap  of  any  kind  com- 
pare with  tallow  (pure)  as  a  softener.  Pure  tallow  should  vaporize 
at  from  240°  F.  to  320°  F.,  the  higher  temperature  being  reached  in 
very  cold  w^eather  and  the  lower  during  summer.  Its  melting  point 
should  range  between  110°  and  118°  F.,  and  its  flash  point  should  not 
be  below  500°  F.  Tallow  coming  within  this  standard  and  otherwise 
pure  will  set  hard  and  firm  on  the  yarn,  increasing  its  smoothness. 

Soaps  should  never  be  used  in  heavy  sizing,  for  while  they  assist 
in  dissolving  the  fatty  ingredients  of  the  mixing  and  make  them  mix 
well  and  also  cause  the  china  clay  to  boil  "  thinner  "  and  spurt  less, 
the  magnesium  and  zinc  chlorides  always  present  in  the  mixing  de- 
compose the  soap  and  deprive  it  of  its  useful  properties,  at  the  same 
time  making  the  size  lumpy  and  diminishing  the  antiseptic  powers 
of  the  zinc  salts. 

Paraffin  wax  is  used  on  gray  goods  only  as  a  softener.  Although 
it  does  not  mix  well  it  has  a  ftign  melting  point,  and,  setting  fimilj 
upon  the  thread,  increases  its  smoothness.  Taken  all  round  it  is 
not  so  suitable  as  tallow,  and  cloths  sized  with  mixings  in  which  the 
substance  has  been  included  have  been  known  to  turn  a  dirty  yellow 
shade  when  warehoused  for  a  considerable  time. 

As  previous  reports  have  explained  the  importance  of  the"  dhootie '' 
trade  and  stated  that  many  sorts  are  weighted,  it  may  here  be  ex- 
plained that  the  yarns  forming  the  colored  borders  of  many  of  these 
goods  are  sized  separatelv  and  not  run  with  the  gray  yam  forming 
the  body  of  the  fabric.  ^They  are  dressed  with  the  smallest  possible 
percentage.    Paraffin  wax  is  useful  in  a  mixing  for  this  purpose, 
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whose  base  would  be  sa^o  flour.  This  mixture  will  effectually  lay  the 
fibers  of  the  yam  and  improve  the  weaving.  The  colored  yam  for 
borders  should  also  be  dried  more  thoroughly  than  the  weighted  gray 
warp  of  the  fabric.  This  will  retard  the  development  of  mildew  on 
the  Dorder,  and  while  the  zinc  chloride  can  not  be  used  on  colored 
yams  mildew  may  be  prevented  from  developing  on  them  by  the 
addition  of  six  ounces  of  salicylic  acid  to  every  IQO  pounds  of  adhe- 
sive material. 

DELIQUESCENT  SUBSTANCES. 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  in  such  general  favor  that  little  need  be 
said  of  other  deliquescent  materials  for  goods  having  oyer  40  per 
cent  of  size  in  the  warp.  Besides  its  affinity  for  moisture  it  also  acts 
as  a  softener,  although  if  used  for  this  purpose  in  too  large  quantities 
at  the  expense  of  a  correct  quantity  of  tallow,  the  yarn  will  become 
so  damp  that  the  parts  of  the  loom  with  which  it  comes  into  contact 
will  rust  and  cause  iron  stains  to  appear  on  the  cloth.  This  material 
is  usually  delivered  in  a  solid  state  and  made  into  a  solution  at  the 
mill.  Twaddle's  hydrometer  is  the  instrument  universally  used  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  sizing  solutions  and  mixtures.  It  records 
the  specific  gravity  oi  liquids  heavier  than  water  and  when  tests  are 
being  made  the  liquid  should  always  be  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F. 
The  degrees  of  "  Twaddle  "  are  designated  by  Tw.  It  is  usual  to 
make  the  solution  of  this  chloride  "  Twaddle  "  56° ;  it  will  then  con- 
tain 24J  per  cent  of  solid,  and  one  gallon  will  weigh  12.8  pounds 
and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.28.  About  66°  Tw.  should  be  the 
highest  to  which  magnesium  chloride  solution  is  brought,  for  the 
reason  that  above  that  strength  a  portion  of  the  salt  is  liable  to  crys- 
tallize and  attach  itnelf  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  tank.  This 
substance  must  never  l)e  used  unless  a  sufficient  quantity  of  some  anti- 
septic is  employed  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  mildew. 

ANTISEPTICS. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  whenever  such  highly  hygroscopic 
ingredients  as  chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  magnesium  are  used 
some  antiseptic  must  accompany  them,  otherwise  mildew  would 
almost  certainly  develop  and  ruin  the  goods.  Chloride  of  zinc  is 
about  the  only  antiseptic  used  in  heavy  and  medium  sizing,  not  only 
for  its  efficiency  as  such,  but  partly  because  it  is  to  a  certam  extent  a 
softener.  It  also  adds  substantially  to  the  weight  of  the  yarn.  It  is 
ordinarily  sold  to  cotton  manufacturers  in  solution  and  in  this  form 
it  not  only  may  contain  many  impurities,  due  to  its  method  of  manu- 
facture, but  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  adulteration  with  other 
chlorides  of  a  cheaper  sort,  some  of  which  will  seriously  interfere 
with  its  antiseptic  value.  Otiier  chlorides  frequently  found  in  the 
solution  of  zinc  salts  are  those  of  magnesium,  calcium,  sodium  (com- 
mon salt),  iron,  and  Glauber's  salts.  Many  Lancashire  manufac- 
turers now  require  from  the  dealer  a  declaration  of  the  exact  compo- 
sition of  every  purchase  of  zinc  chloride  solution.  They  thus  guard 
against  fraud  and  probable  damage  to  their  goods,  for  mildew  some- 
times develops  while  the  cloth  is  m  the  loom,  but  more  often  after  it 
has  reached  its  destination  abroad.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
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manufacturer  can  not  afford  to  risk  losses  due  to  manipulation  by 
the  adulterator  of  the  only  sure  safeguard  against  his  bugbear.  A 
nice  discrimination  is  needed  to  decide  the  proportion  of  this  anti- 
septic which  will  prevent  damage,  for  it  is  certain  that  too  much  of 
it  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  weaving.  From  3^  to  4  gallons 
of  the  chloride  is  used  to  each  280  pounds  or  flour  and  this  it  is  said 
is  sufficient  to  preserve  cloth  from  mildew  under  normal  usage^  but 
if  the  goods  are  packed  in  a  damp  condition  or  afterwards  receive  a 
wetting,  this  strength  may  not  answer.  Liquid  chloride  of  zinc  in 
solution  is  generally  sold  at  102°  Tw,  at  which  strength  a  gallon  will 
weigh  15.1  pounds  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.51.  In  the  solid 
state  45  pounds  of  chloride  of  zinc  are  equivalent  to  100  gallons  of 
solution  at  102°  Tw. 

SIZE    MIXING. 

There  are  so  many  methods  of  mixing  materials  and  modifications 
of  their  previous  treatment  that  they  can  not  all  be  named.  Some 
mills  admittedly  get  better  results  than  others,  yet  their  secret  will 
not  be  found  in  any  special  and  unknown  substances  used  in  the 
batch,  but  rather  in  the  purchase  of  materials  of  uniformly  good 
quality  and  their  careful  mixing  in  proper  proportions.  To  illus- 
toite  the  latitude  that  exists,  one  authority  says  that  "  softeners  will 
form  from  7  to  14  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  size ;  antiseptics 
(chloride  of  zinc),  8  per  cent  of  the  flour  or  starch  used;  magnesium 
chloride,  5  to  10  per  cent ;  but  that  both  of  the  latter  quantities  may 
be  exceeded  when  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  yam  by 
this  means." 

Wheaten  flour  is  fermented  for  many  reasons,  although  the  practice 
is  not  now  so  common  as  formerly.  Some  goods  are  made  to  which 
80  per  cent  of  size  is  added,  but  to  which  antiseptics  are  not  allowed 
to  be  applied,  and  under  these  conditions  bad  weaving  would  be  inev- 
itable unless  the  flour  were  first  fermented  for  a  long  period.  Others 
ferment  flour  to  prevent  harshness  in  the  cloth,  others  to  lessen  the 
tendency  to  mildew,  but  where  antiseptics  can  be  used  it  is  said  that 
fermentation  is  altogether  a  wasteful  process.  Flour  is  fermented 
usually  to  separate  the  starch  granules,  but  this  can  be  done  more 
thoroughly  by  steeping  the  flour  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  than  by 
the  long,  costly,  malodorous,  and  dirty  process  of  fermentation. 
Further  advantages  of  steeping  are  freedom  from  acid  development 
and  no  loss  of  either  gluten  or  starch — whereby  the  adhesive  power 
of  the  flour  is  wholly  retained,  the  china  clay  more  firmly  fixed  m  the 
yarn — which  is  also  itself  strengthened.  Putrefactive  decomposition 
not  seldom  occurs  during  fermentation,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the 
steeping  process. 

The  risks  of  leaving  out  a  portion  of  the  zinc  solution  are  reduced 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point — an  important  consideration.  Most 
material  is  the  fact  that  the  ingredient  with  the  greatest  tendency  to 
mildew  is  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  antiseptic  before 
the  strength  of  the  latter  is  diluted  by  the  addition  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  size.  The  flour,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  water  should 
steep  for  two  weeks,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  proportion 
of  water  required  is  from  25  to  30  gallons  to  280  pounds  of  flour. 
There  are  of  course  strong  advocates  of  each  method,  but  it  seems  to 
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the  writer  that  bringing  the  substance  most  susceptible  to  fungus 
growth  into  close  contact  with  the  materials  which  can  prevent  their 
development  is  the  more  rational  method.  It  is  obviously  useless  to 
first  boil  the  mineral  china  clay  with  the  antiseptic,  ^et  the  practice 
is  often  followed.  As  showing  the  divergence  in  view  of  different 
manufacturers  on  the  fermentation  method  some  firms  limit  the 
process  to  three  days — which  is  worse  than  useless — while  other  con- 
cerns allow  the  process  to  continue  for  six  weeks  or  more. 

COMPOSITION  OF  MIXINGS. 

In  the  face  of  the  multitude  of  ingredients  offered  as  suitable  for 
sizing  purposes,  the  more  successful  concerns  confine  themselves  to 
the  use  of  materials  whose  compositions  are  known  to  them,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  their  mixtures  as  simple  as  possible.  Combina- 
tions of  material  are  generally  made  to  get  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  cloth,  but  a  mixing  which  would  give  GO  per  cent  on  a  fabric 
50  by  40,  would  by  no  means  put  the  same  per  cent  on  yarn  of  simi- 
lar counts  woven  72  by  72.  Mixings  must  be  modified  to  meet  the 
construction  of  the  cloth  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  No  one 
mixing  can  be  stated  as  certain  to  give  a  fixed  percentage,  for  slight 
differences  in  ingredients  or  their  treatment,  weather,  and  the  humid- 
ity of  the  atmosphere  in  the  weaving  shed  will  all  cause  differences  in 
the  result  one  way  or  another. 

The  mixing  for  30  to  40  per  cent  is:  Water,  135  gallons;  chloride 
of  magnesium,  60°  Tw.,  9  gallons;  tallow,  45  pounds;  flour,  440 
pounds;  and  china  clay,  330  pounds,  chloride  of  zinc  having  been  first 
steeped  with  the  flour  in  the  proportion  previously  given;  blue  to 
suit. 

The  mixing  for  50  per  cent  (coarse  yams)  is  by  percentages: 
AVlieaten  flour,  51^;  china  clay,  31;  tallow,  lOJ;  chloride  of  zinc,  3^; 
and  chloride  of  magnesium,  3^. 

The  mixing  for  100  per  cent  is  by  percentage:  AVheaten  flour,  23; 
china  clay,  31;  chloride  of  magnesium,  15;  chloride  of  zinc,  11;  tal- 
low, 15;  gum,  '2;  and  glycerin,  3. 

The  mixing  for  140  to  IGO  per  cent  is  thus  made:  Having  first 
steeped  the  flour,  zinc  chloride,  and  water  in  the  proportions  men- 
tioned for  two  weeks,  an  extra  amount  is  added  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  the  cornstarch  to  mildew.  The  ingredients  are:  Water, 
75  gallons;  chloride  of  magnesium,  35  gallons;  china  clay,  1,790 
pounds;  tallow,  230  pounds;  flour,  340  pounds;  cornstarch,  120 
pounds;  and  chloride  of  zinc,  1\  gallons. 

Notwithstanding  explicit  directions  from  the  buyer  of  the  cloth, 
giving  counts  of  yarn,  sley,  and  pick,  and  per  cent  of  size,  some 
weavers  here  often  depart  slightly  from  instructions  to  their  own 
advantage.  The  writer  came  across  an  instance  the  other  day  where 
22s  warp  and  24s  filling  were  specified,  while  24s  and  26s  were  being 
used,  the  otherwise  resulting  lighter  weight  being  made  up  by  extra 
size.  Quantities  to  be  mixed  depend  on  several  conditions,  one  being 
the  weight  of  yarn  to  be  sized.  Allowance  must  be  made  lor  the  loss 
of  size  by  being  rubbed  off  during  weaving;  and  as  all  the  mixture 

I  not  be  used,  some  must  be  left  over. 
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To  illustrate — if  4,000  pounds  of  yarn  are  to  be  sized  so  that  it  will 
retain  80  per  cent  of  size,  parting  with  10  per  cent  in  the  loom  and 
leaving  5  per  cent  in  the  beck,  it  will  require  95.  per  cent  of  size,  or 
3,800  pounds ;  or,  say,  of  wheat  flour,  874  pounds,  equaling  23  per  cent ; 
sago  flour,  304  pounds,  or  8  per  cent;  China  clay,  1,G72  pounds,  or 
44  per  cent;  softeners,  380  pounds,  or  10  per  cent;  chloride  of  zinc, 
190  pounds,  or  5  per  cent;  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  380  pounds, 
or  10  per  cent. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  APPARATUS. 

Another  mixing  to  give  up  to  200  per  cent  is,  by  percentage,  wheat 
flour,  30;  China  clay,  44;  castor  oil,  3;  tallow,  8;  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, 8,  and  chloride  of  zinc,  7. 

The  apparatus  required  for  preparing  a  mixing  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  goods  to  be  produced  and  the  number  of  looms.  In 
heavy  and  medium  sizing  a  receptacle  for  the  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  a  tank  for  the  clay  must  be  provided  and  the  entire  plant  should 
be  arranged  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  carrying  or  lifting  by  the 
mixer.  An  excellent  modern  arrangement  is  shown  in  an  illustration 
forwarded  which  is  sufficiently  clear  to  explain  itself.  [The  illus- 
tration will  be  loaned  to  the  textile  trade  by  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] It  will  be  noticed  that  the  apparatus  is  in  a  two-story 
building.  A  late  type  of  beck  for  heavy  sizing  with  overflow  valve 
and  a  size  pump  attached  is  also  shown. 

After  a  mixing  known  to  be  suitable  has  been  prepared  there  are 
many  pitfalls  into  which  the  sizer  may  stumble  when  applying  the 
size  of  the  warp.  Uniformity  is  the  goal  to  aim  at,  and  in  order  to 
attain  it  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  percentages  and  strength  of 
the  ingredients  used  are  always  the  same  and  that  they  are  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  for  each  batch.  The  materials  must  be  thor- 
oughly and  evenly  boiled  and  the  size  delivered  into  the  size  box  of 
the  slasher  at  a  uniform  rate.  It  is  also  essential  to  regulate  the 
speed  of  the  machine  to  dry  the  yarn  properly  and  uniformly. 

Unless  absolutely  unavoidable  the  size  for  medium  and  heavy  work 
should  never  be  simply  boiled  in  a  small  tank  attached  t,o  the  slasher 
before  being  introduced  into  the  size  box  of  the  machine.  The  weav- 
ing qualities  of  the  yarn  are  materially  improved  by  a  more  suitable 
method.  A  large  boiling  tank  for  this  purpose  is  the  most  approved 
plan,  in  order  to  enable  the  mixture  to  be  boiled  sufficiently  thin  to 
De  pumped  to  the  slasher  size  box.  This  carries  the  clay  and  soft- 
eners in  more  complete  suspension  and  contributes  not  a  little  to 
greater  uniformity  in  results. 

OTHER  DETAILS  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 

The  weight  of  the  finishing  roll  of  the  slasher  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used,  a  heavier  roll  requiring  less 
water  and  a  heavier  size  than  a  lighter  one.  It  is  found  that  with 
size  of  a  suitable  strength  a  heavy  roll  produces  a  better- looking 
finished  cloth.  Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  pressure  of  the 
squeezing  rolls;  if  not  enough,  the  warps  will  go  on  the  weaver's 
beam  too  damp  for  satisfactory  working  in  the  loom. 

Uniform  drying  is  essential  to  good  weaving,  speed  of  machine 
and  steam  pressure  in  the  cylinders  regulating  this.  AVhen  a  stand- 
ard of  dryness  has  been  established  for  the  warps  every  set  of  the 
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same  sort  should  be  kept  to  the  standard.  It  may  be  taken  that  as 
the  percentage  of  size  is  increased  the  amount  of  moisture  to  be 
retained  in  the  warps  as  they  leave  the  slasher  should  be  greater. 

Iron  stains  frequently  occur  on  weighted  goods.  No  matter  how 
they  arise,  thev  cause  loss  and  worry  to  the  manufacturer.  They 
generally  develop  either  from  impurities  in  the  sizing  ingredients, 
contact  with  rusty  parts  of  the  loom,  or  from  water  Or  black  oil  drop- 
ping on  the  cloth.  All  these  evils  should  be  guarded  against  as  far 
as  possible.  Small  quantities  of  common  soda  are  sometimes  added 
to  neutralize  any  free  acid  the  size  may  contain  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  iron  mold  from  this  cause.  Mildew  can,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  be  almost  certainly  guarded  against  by  the  use  of 
zinc  salts  in  suitable  proportions,  coupled  with  intelligent  sizing 
methods.  Sizing  is  to  the  weaving  department  what  carding  is  to 
the  spinning  of  a  cotton  mill.  At  no  stage  from  spinning  to  cloth 
can  so  much  damage  be  done  to  the  yam  as  in  the  slasher.  This 
statement  applies  with  special  force  to  heavy  and  medium  sized  work. 
Greater  skill  and  experience  is  demanded  from  the  man  preparing 
warps  for  shirtings,  T  -cloths,  domestics,  and  dhooties  than  from  the 
one  engaged  in  pure  sizing.  There  are  so  many  points  to  be  con- 
stantly watched  that  the  sizer  should  have  sufficient  expert  knowl- 
edge drawn  from  long  practical  experience  to  determine  by  the 
"  touch  "  of  the  yam  whether  all  the  conditions  essential  to  a  first- 
class  product  are  complied  with.  AATien  the  weighted  warps  reach 
the  looms  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  they  be  woven  in  a  humid 
atmosphere.  The  weaving  oi  "  very  heavily  "  sized  goods  becomes 
practically  impossible  in  an  atmosphere  at  all  approaching  dryness. 

I  have  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  most  important  aspects  of 
cloth  weighting  as  practiced  in  Lancashire,  and  am  sending  to  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  a  piece  of  cloth  which  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  average  sorts,  as  the  sample  is  sized  to  the  extent  of  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  warp.  The  particulars  of  the  cloth  are 
attached  to  the  piece. 

PATH    OF    LKAST    KKSISTANCK. 

The  American  cotton  trade  has  talked  for  years  of  the  importance 
of  expansion  in  the  export  of  manufactured  cottons,  which  are  the 
greatest  item  in  the  purchases  of  every  nonmanufacturing  country. 
Through  the  class  of  goods  dealt  with  in  this  report  will  bo  found 
the  path  of  least  resistance.  A  hir^e  and  steady  demand  in  many 
widely  sej)arated  markets  will,  if  assiduously  and  intelligently  culti- 
vated, l)rin<r  a  p-owth  in  our  exj)orts  of  such  character  as  will  pre- 
vent a  reiK»tition  of  the  disastrous  times  which  overtook  our  cotton 
industrv^  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China,  which  was  solely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our  comparatively  meager 
exports  were  sold  in  the  Chinese  market.  Tn  no  country  where 
these  sized  gray  goods  are  extensively  used  is  there  any  tariff  charge 
or  regulation  against  us  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  every  one 
of  our  competitors.  Instead  of  new  mills  Ix^ing  laid  out  to  either 
make  goods  suitable  only  for  our  home  requirements,  or  to  meet  the 
demand  in  China  for  the  restricted  class  of  American  cloths  she 
^,s,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  might  more  profitably  be  designed 
iter  the  foreign  "  gray  "  trade,  which  is  the  largest,  most  stable, 
easily  entered  of  any  of  the  lines  of  cotton  goods. 
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STEADY  EXPANSION. 

Lancashire's  increased  ouTPirr — extent  and  value  or  exports. 

Lancashire's  staple  industry  has  passed  through  another  3'ear  of  mar- 
velous prosperity.  The  unparalleled  success  of  the  export  trade  in 
manufactured  cottons  was  accompanied  by  steadier  employment  and 
increased  wages  to  the  operatives.  These  conditions,  strengthened  b}" 
the  activity  in  mill  builaing,  have  sensibly  augmented  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  workers  in  the  cotton  and  cognate  industries.  Conse- 
quently the  home  tmde  has  shown  an  increased  demand  for  cottons. 
The  projection  of  new  mills  still  goes  on.  Recently  capital  was  sub- 
scribed for  two  new  spinning  mills  at  Todmorden,  Lancashire,  to  contain 
120,000  spindles,  and  numerous  additions  are  also  being  made  to  old- 
established  factories. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  total  of  Britain's  over-sea  trade  in  finished 
cotton  products  is  enough  to  show  how  she  must  dominate  most  of  the 
markets  in  nonmaimfacturing  countries,  while  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
returns  discloses  many  matters  which  ought  to  command  the  attention 
of  ev^ery  American  cotton  manufacturer,  and  which  every  distributor 
of  their  products  should  study  carefully. 

In  the  subjoined  tables  I  have  con  verted  the  pound  sterling  into  terms 
of  American  currency  at  the  rate  of  $4.8r),  and  the  values  and  average 
prices  quoted  are  all  f .  o.  b.  steamer.  Gmdos  of  cloths  are  given  as 
classified  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Statistics  for  the  last  three  years 
follow: 

Exports  of  inanufartttreii roU<p)is  from  United  Kingdtnii  (hiritKjih*'  three  last  calendar  years. 


Yards. 


Oiay  cloth 

Bleached  cloth  . 
Printed  cloth  . . . 
Dyed  cloth 


2,033,983,300 

1,528,115,700 

1.036.733,000 

992,987,700 


Value. 

S91,768,579 
81, 450,00s 
61,025,611 
77,186,034 


Total 6,591,819,700 

Yarn  (pounds) 163, 901 , 400 

Miscellaneoas  man-' 
ofactures ! 


Grand  total. 


311,420,232 
43.521,776 

52,684,201 
407,626,210 


Yards. 


Value. 


2,336,218,500  $106, 5%,  314 

1,709.819.500  I    92,503,840 

1,053,674,000  !    61,126,781 

1,097,071,900  83,963,703 


6.196,783.900  I  344,190,638 
205.100,500  '    50,148,173 


52,834,576  I 


1906. 


Yanb«. 


Value. 


2, 325, 752, 200  $110, 670, 224 


1,684,540,200 
1,131, 5%,  600 
1,119,406,000 


6,261,296,000 
207,373,100 


447,173,387 


95, 693, 118 
68,835,728 
91,216,922 

366.415,992 
57,622,799 

60,129,529 


484,068,320 


Under  the  heading  '* Miscellaneous  manufacturers''  such  articles 
as  lace  and  patent  net,  stockings  and  socks,  other  kinds  of  hosierv, 
sewing  cotton,  and  other  manufactures  unenumerated  are  included,  the 
most  important  of  these  being  lace  and  .sewing  cotton. 


UROWTH    OF    THE    TRADK. 

The  growth  of  the  tmde  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  truly 
phenomenal.  The  j^ardage  of  cotton  cloth  exported  in  1906  exceeded 
that  for  1904  by  604,964,200  yards,  and  the  increase  in  1906  over  1905 
was  64,511,100  yards,  a  total  increase  for  the  two  years  of  669.475,300 
yards. 

The  export  of  cotton  yarns  in  1905  exceeded  that  of  1904  by 
41,199,100  pounds  and  1906  exceeded  1905  by  2,292,600  pounds,  a  total 
in  the  two  years  of  43,491,700  pounds. 
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The  value  of  miscellaneous  cotton  textile  manufactures  exported  in 
1905  over  1904  was  $150,374,  and  that  of  1906  over  1905,  $7,294,952, 
a  total  in  the  two  years  of  $7,445,326. 

The  increased  value  of  all  manufactured  cottons  exported  in  the  past 
two  years  was  $76,442,110. 

During  1906  there  was  a  net  increase  in  the  outgo  of  yards  of  cloth 
of  over  sixty-four  millions,  as  shown.  This  was  due  to  a  considera- 
bly enlarged,  demand  for  dyed  and  printed  fabrics.  The  increase  in 
these  colored  cloths  was,  however,  at  the  expense  of  a  falling  off  in 
the  shipments  of  gray  and  bleached  goods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1906  as  com- 
pared with  1905: 


Gray  cloth 

Bleiu'hed  cloth  . 
Printed  cloth  ... 
Dyed  cloth 

Net  increase 


Yards. 


-10,466,300 
-28,279.300 
+77,922,600 
+22,334,100 


+64,611,100 


Value. 


+$4,073,909 
+  3,189.278 
+  7,708,961 
+  7,258,219 


+  22,225,867 


From  this  it  is  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  falling  off  in  volume  of 
gray  and  bleached,  the  value  of  the  foreign  shipments  of  these  fabrics 
appreciated  materially  during  the  year. 

AVERAGE    PRICES   OF   EXPORTED   CIX)THS. 

On  looking  up  the  prevailing  prices  of  raw  cotton  during  1906,  our 
manufacturers  will  be  able  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  mean  standard 
of  the  fabrics  and  yarns  exported  %  England,  after  examining  the 
average  prices  of  the  several  classes  of  goods  alread}^  mentioned,  as 
given  below: 


Gray  cloth 

Bleached  cloth. 
Printed  cloth... 
Dyed  cloth 


Total  average . 


1904. 

1905. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

4.51 

4.56 

5.33 

5.41 

5.88 

5.79 

7.77 

7.65 
5.55 

5.56 

1906. 


Cents. 
4.76 
5.68 
6.08 
8.15 

5.85 


The  average  price  per  pound  of  yarns  exported  was,  in  1904,  26.55 
cents;  in  1905,  24.45  cents,  and  in  1906,  27.74  cents. 

It  has  been  said  times  without  number  that  the  American  cotton 
trade  has  but  its  own  indifference  to  blame  for  the  comparative  insig- 
nificance of  its  sales  to  our  neighbors,  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
And  considering  the  great  value  of  our  purchases  of  commodities 
from  these  countries,  the  meager  share  we  have  in  the  sales  of  the 
most  importjint  of  their  imports  is  simply  amazing  to  our  competitors 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  standing  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  republics  to  the  South  of  the  United  States  1 
have  extracted  from  the  oflBcial  returns  the  figures  representing  the 
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volume  of  the  British  exports  of  cloth  to  all  Latin  American  Republics 
for  1906. 

Yards. 

Gray 83,370,000 

Bleached 256,815,600 

Printed 206,521,300 

Dyed 208,770,500 

Total 755,477,400 

In  South  and  Central  America  it  is  evident  that  bleached  and  colored 
goods  find  greater  favor  than  the  gray  article.  An  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  American  exports  to  South  America  will  demonstrate  how 
little  we  have  yet  done  to  obtain  a  reasonable  share  of  the  trade  in  the 
fabrics  in  greatest  demand.  The  three  South  American  countries  which 
lead  as  importers  of  cotton  cloth  are  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
bought  192,919,000  yards  from  Great  Britam  during  1906;  Brazil, 
131,503,700  yards,  and  Chile,  96,996,000  yards. 

CUBA   AND   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

With  Cuba  British  trade  is  of  considerable,  though  diminishing, 
magnitude.     The  imports  from  England  in  1906  were: 

Yards. 

Gray  cloth 8,129,500 

Bleached  cloth 24,418,600 

Printed  cloth 14,223,800 

Dyed  cloth 11,940,900 

Total 58,712,800 

This  is  a  decrease  of  17,039,700  yards,  as  compared  with  Cuban 
purchases  from  England  in  1904. 

With  our  own  noncontiguous  territory,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Lan- 
cashire's tmde  is  of  fair  dimensions.     She  sent  to  the  islands  in  1906 — 

Yards. 

Gray  cloth 1,150,000 

Bleached  cloth 17,532,200 

Printed  cloth 9,187,200 

Dyed  cloth .' 8,763,400 

Total 36,632,800 

Being  an  increase  of  10,663,800  yards  since  1904,  but  a  decrease  of 
6,234,000  yards  from  her  shipments  of  1905. 

THE    ORIENTAL   MARKET. 

England's  greatest  market  for  cotton  goods  is  India,  and  India  is 
also  tne  largest  buyer  of  such  merchandise  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
China  not  excepted.  This,  notwithstanding  the  nearly  6,000,000  spin- 
ning spindles  and  over  50,000  power  looms  at  work  in  India,  besides 
tens  of  thousands  of  hand  looms. 

Seeing  that  the  market  is  unhampered  by  preferential  duties  of  any 
sort,  it  IS  regrettable  that  we  have  made  so  little  headway  in  that  most 
fertile  commercial  field.  Oriental  possibilities  may  be  grasped  by  an 
examination  of  England's  trade  in  1905  and  1906  with  India,  China, 
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Singapore,  Java,  Manila,  and  Japan.     The  total  yards  of  cloth  sold  to 
the  countries  enumerated  were: 


1905. 


VartU. 

Plain  cloth I    2,736,000,000 

Dyed  and  colored  cloth '       472, 700, 000 

Printed  cloth 447,900,000 


1906. 


YardB. 
2,527,000,000 
443,800,000 
465,500,000 


Total I    3,656,600,000  I      3,436,308,000 

i  I 

Yarns  were  also  sent  in  1905  to  the  extent  of  55,800,000  pounds,  and 
in  1906,  54,700,000  pounds. 

BRITISH    EXPORTS   AGAINST    AMERICAN    PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  nianufactjured  cottons  in  the  United  States 
set  against  British  exports  of  like  commodities  will  serve  to  accentuate 
our  neglect  of  long  standing  golden  opportunities  in  foreign  marts;  a 
remissness  all  the  more  deplorable,  seeing  that,  although  we  are  handi- 
capped by  several  comparative  disadvantages,  these  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  real  benefits  of  a  superior  situation  and  certain  more 
economical  systems  of  interior  factory  operation,  which  enable  our 
manufacturers  to  produce  man}^  important  classes  of  goods  of  equal 
or  better  quality  fit  competitive  prices. 

According  to  statistics  relating  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  United  States,  extracted  from  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  our  total  production  in  1905  was  valued  at  $450,467,704. 
This  amount  includes  cotton  manufac»turesof  every  kind,  the  two  prin- 
cipal items  being:  Cloth,  5,070,028,520  yards;  value,  $320,382,367. 
Yarn  for  sale,  864,634,753  pounds;  value,  $79,939,687.  The  total  value 
of  the  American  output  was  but  $3,294,(X)0  greater  than  the  total  of 
English  exports  in  1905,  and  $33,600,000  loss  than  the  sum  of  British 
exports  during  1906. 

Further  comparison  uncovers  another  interesting  result.  During 
each  of  the  two  years  our  leading  competitor  exported  considerably 
over  a  billion  yards  of  cloth  more  than  our  mills  produced  for  home 
and  export  trade  combined.  In  1905  Great  Britain  exported 
6,196,783,900  yards,  and  the  total  production  of  the  United  States 
that  year  was  5,070,028,520  vards.  In  1906  British  exports  aggregated 
6,261,295.000  yards. 

GRAY    AND    BLKACHKD    (iOODS    LEAD. 

Adverting  again  to  the  detail  of  British  exports,  1  tind  that  both  in 
volume  and  value  gray  cloths  lead  all  other  kinds,  the  next  in  impor- 
tance being  })leached  goods.  That  these  two  sorts  of  fabrics  prepon- 
derate is  encouraging  to  most  American  mills  which  desire  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  huge  takings  of  foreign  countries.  The  two  varieties  of 
merchandise  named  present  fewer  difficulties,  both  from  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  considerations.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  American  products  come  under  these  two  heads.  Hence  our 
mills  are  in  a  position  to  enter  this  kind  of  trade  at  practically  no 
3  or  expense  for  reorganization  of  machiner}. 
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If  we  add  to  the  British  outgo  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures 
by  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  the  immense 
possibilities  for  American  expansion  in  cotton  manufacturing  are 
emphasized,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  becomes  all  the  more 
striking. 

American  manufactures  have  demonstrated  their  competitive  effici- 
ency by  their  hold  on  the  Chinese  market  in  sheetings,  etc.  A  close 
scrutiny  of  exportable  goods  and  prices  on  this  side  leads  one  to  the 
opinion  that  by  adapting  our  fabrics  and  adjusting  our  mercantile 
methods  to  meet  local  customs  and  requirements  of  foreign  users,  we 
can  multiply  our  exterior  turnover  many  times.  We  have  almost 
unlimited  and  constantly  growing  opportunities  for  trade  growth.  It 
remains  for  us  to  take  hold  of  tnem  in  a  practicable  and  determined 
way.  The  mere  periodic  "dumping"  of  surplus  stocks  in  foreign 
markets  during  times  of  depression  at  home  always  does  us  more 
harm  than  go(S.  Nothing  will  ultimately  succeed  except  systematic 
persistence  directed  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  and  acquired  a 
complete  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  both  the  goods 
required  and  trading  conditions  in  foreign  lands. 


YARN  EXPORTS. 

THEY    AMOUNT    TO     MORE    THAN     AMERICA'S    TOTAL    FOREIGN     SALES    OF 
COTTON  GOODS LESS  THAN  BRITISH  YARN  EXPORTS. 

On  the  subject  of  England's  cotton-yarn  export  trade  Mr.  AVhit- 
tam  reports  that  there  will  be  a  warm  commercial  contest  between  the 
leading  cotton  manufacturing  nations  to  obtain  or  retain  foreign 
trade  within  the  next  few  years.     He  writes : 

Although  Lancashire  has  added  10,000,000  spindles  to  her  pro- 
ductive capacity  within  a  few  years,  the  mill-building  "  craze,"  as  it 
is  commonly  termed  over  here,  is  checked  for  the  present — but  not 
altogether  arrested — only  by  the  inability  of  makers  of  cotton  ma- 
chinery to  guarantee  delivery  within  a  reasonable  time.  Most  of 
them  are  said  to  be  sold  to  the  limit  of  their  output  for  two  years  or 
more  to  come.  Despite  this  a  large  new  mill  is  projected  nearly 
every  week.  Lancasnire  machine  shops  can  turn  out  an  enormous 
numoer  of  new  spindles  with  their  requisite  preparatory  machinery 
every  week,  and  much  of  this  is  going  to  foreign  countries..  Recently 
while  at  one  works  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Japan  and  another  from 
Sweden.  Both  bought  machinery  for  distant  delivery  to  be  put  in 
new  factories.  Japan,  India,  and  Continental  Europe  are  all  wit- 
nessing unusual  activity  in  cotton-mill  expansion. 

En^and  ranks  far  ahead  in  the  number  of  spindles  operated,  with 
the  United  States  a  poor  second,  but  similarly  quite  outdistancing 
any  other  country.  Mill  building  in  America  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease very  considerably  when  the  many  large  hydro-electrical  de- 
velopjnents  in  the  southern  cotton  manufacturing  area  are  completed. 
Taking  export  figures  for  the  United  States  from  a  report  printed  in 
a  British  paper,  I  find  that  our  exports  of  manufactured  cottons  fell 
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off  about  $13,500,000  during  1906,  as  compared  with  1905.  This  rep- 
resents a  loss  of  very  nearly  24  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
Great  Britain  increased  her  total  exports  of  manufactured  cottons 
$36,800,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton 
goods  exports  of  the  United  States. 

EXTENSIVE   COTTON -YARN    EXPORTS. 

The  United  States  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing  any  foreign  busi- 
ness in  cotton  yarns  worth  mentioning.  Yet  after  piece  goods  these 
form  the  most  important  item  in  the  trade.  Considering  English 
trade  alone,  and  neglecting  the  continental  export  business  in  yams, 
it  is  at  first  surprising  to  find  that  the  year  1906  saw  207,373,100 
pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  valued  at  $57,522,000,  sent  abroad  from 
British  mills.  Another  comparison  shows  that  this  is  almost  34  per 
cent  more  than  United  States  exports  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
cottons,  the  excess  being  in  money  $14,500,000.  The  more  important 
buyers  of  these  British  yams  are:  Germany,  41,014,100  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $15,687,966;  Holland,  39,752,700  pounds,  at  $8,119,689;  Tur- 
key, 15,378,000  pounds,  at  $3,143,195;  and  the  Orient,  including 
China,  Japan,  India,  and  Ceylon,  51,725,300  pounds,  at  $13,078,308. 

In  all  probability  part  of  the  24,945,700  pounds  classified  as  sent  to 
''  other  countries  "  were  taken  by  some  of  the  unclassified  oriental 
markets.  Of  the  51,725,300  pounds  taken  by  the  East,  China  and 
Japan  absorbed  11,864,500  pounds,  worth  $3,133,193,  while  British 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  purchases  amounted  to 
$9,945,115,  representing  39,860,800  pounds.  No  record  is  kept  of  the 
counts  of  each  shipment  when  its  destination,  weight,  and  value  are 
taken.  I  can  therefore  only  ^ve  the  average  price  per  pound  of  the 
exports  to  the  several  countries  from  which  a  general  idea  of  the 
average  character  of  the  yarns  taken  by  each  market  can  be  formed. 

The  average  price  per  pound  of  yarns  shipped  by  England  during 
1000  ^vas:  To  Germany,  38.5  cents;  Holland,  20.4  cents;  Turkey, 
20.4  cents;  Orient,  25.2  cents;  and  to  all  countries,  27.7  cents.  Sub- 
dividing the  yarns  sent  to  the  Orient  shows  that  the  average  price 
j)cr  pound  paid  by  India,  Ceylon,  etc.,  was  25  cents,  while  the  average 
for  China  and  Japan  reached  26.4  cents  per  pound. 

As  throwing  further  light  on  these  values,  I  may  point  out  that 
standard  ?>2s,  mule  cops,  warp  twist,  brought  between  17  cents  and 
20i  cents,  a  difference  of  3J  cents  a  pound  during  the  year.  Middling 
American  cotton  (Liverpool  classincation)  rose  from  10.58  to  13.18 
cents  per  pound,  a  difference  of  2.6  cents  in  the  same  twelve  months. 

FIVE  MILLION  SPINDLES  BUSY  ON  EXPORT  YARNS. 

Examined  in  another  way,  the  importance  of  the  foreign  yarn  trade 
is  emphasized.  Taking  the  average  price  of  27.7  cents  and  allowing 
as  near  as  one  can  for  the  ply  yarns  and  combed  qualities  which  this 
includes,  the  prices  prevailing  during  the  year  lead  me  to  fix  upon 
3()s  as  approximating  the  average  counts.  And  as  mule  spinning 
largely  predominates  in  English  mills,  this  would  mean  that  over 
5,100,000  spindles  are  constantly  engaged  in  this  country  producing 
yarns  for  foreign  markets.    Its  significance  will  be  fully  appreciated 
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by  the  American  trade  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  more  than 
half  the  number  of  spindles  at  work  to-day  in  the  Southern  States. 

Taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  yams,  I  am  sending  to  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  a  10-pound  bundle  of  20s,  frame-spun  warp 
yarn,  such  as  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  the  East.  It  is  spun 
from  American  cotton  and  was  selling  on  March  12,  1907,  at  19J  cents 
per  pound.  Yarn  in  skeins  or  hanks  is  almost  invariably  shipped 
abroad  in  10-pound  bundles,  and  the  sample  sent  shows  the  method 
of  putting  up.  They  are  made  by  a  small  machine  known  as  a  yarn- 
bundling  press,  driven  by  power,  but  also  supplied  with  a  four-arm 
handle  tor  working  by  hand  when  necessary. 

Mule  cops,  20s/l,  spun  from  American  cotton  and  worth  18  cents 
per  pound,  are  also  sent,  together  with  skeins  of  12s/l,  frame-spun 
American  cotton,  worth  18J  cents;  16s/l,  frame-spun  American  cotton, 
price  ISf  cents,  and  20s/l,  etc.,  yarn  from  American  cotton,  worth  19^ 
cents.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  in  Lancashire  to  charge  the 
same  price  for  yarns  of  the  same  quality  and  put  up  in  the  same  form 
numbering  16s  and  below.  A  quill  of  24s/l,  frame-spun  filling, 
American,  is  included,  price  19J  cents. 

TWINER  YARNS. 

Two-ply  yams  for  weaving  purposes  are  very  often  twisted  in  this 
country  on  a  "  twiner."  This  is  a  machine  built  on  the  principle  of 
the  self-acting  mule,  but  so  modified  that  it  is  a  doubling  instead  of  a 
spinning  machine.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  twists  direct  from  the 
cop  or  ring  frame  bobbin,  thus  doing  away  with  the  operation  of 
spooling.  The  doubled  yam  is  built  into  a  large  cop  which  can  be 
shipped  anywhere,  and  thus  dispenses  in  many  instances  with  reeling 
and  rewinding.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  much  expense  is  saved, 
and  the  cost  of  such  fabrics  as  will  admit  of  the  use  of  twiner  yarn  is 
materially  reduced.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  actual  operation  of 
doubling  by  this  process  is  so  much  less  costly  that  twiner  yarns  of 
20s/2  counts  are  usually  sold  quality  for  quality  at  1  cent  a  pound 
less  than  ring-frame  twisted  skeins.  I  am  sending  two  twiner  cops 
20s/2,  price  22  cents,  and  two  cops  of  better  grade  20s/2,  worth  22f 
cents  per  pound.  The  samples  enumerated  represent  yarns  which  go 
in  considerable  volume  to  India,  China,  Japan,  Holland,  Turkey, 
and  Egypt. 

To  illustrate  the  work  done  by  a  new  mule,  I  include  in  my  ship- 
ment several  cops  from  a  133,000  spindle  mule  spinning  mill  just 
completed.  The  samples  are  of  carded  Egyptian  and  include  82s, 
"pin"  (shuttle)  cops,  price  43  cents  per  pound;  44s,  "bastard"  or 
medium  cops,  price  37  cents  per  pound ;  60s,  warp  cops,  price  41  cents 
per  pound.  The  name  of  the  mill  in  which  the  several  samples 
have  been  spun  is  in  most  instances  given  on  the  ticket  attached  to 
them. 

SPECIAL  FINE  YARNS  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION. 

In  order  that  American  fine  spinners  may  clearly  ui^derstand  the 
competition  they  are  continually  confronted  with  by  the  importer  of 
fine  yarns,  I  am  also  forwarding  samples  of  high  quality,  nne  spin- 
nings.   British-spun  fine  yarns  for  special  purposes  are  sold  to  some 
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extent  in  the  United  States.  The  following-named  yams,  with  the 
prices  per  pound,  will  be  of  interest:  1208,  super  quality,  C.  S.  I. 
shuttle  cops,  74  cents;  80s,  twist  cops,  one  sample  at  58  cents,  another 
at  62  cents;  and  70s  and  60s,  carded  Egyptian  warp  cops,  at  50  and  47 
cents.  These  yams  are  sold  in  single  and  different  plys  to  the  home 
trade  and  are  also  shipped  to  continental  countries  and  the  United 
States.    Some  numbers  as  fine  as  80s  go  to  India. 

There  is  a  large  home  and  foreign  trade  in  two-ply  carded  and 
combed  Egyptian  and  combed  sea  island  yams,  "gassed  and  pre- 
pared," as  well  as  "  prepared  "  or  polished  yams  ungassed.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  such  yam  are  exported  to  the  united  States  for 
use  by  our  lace  makers.  Samples  sent,  with  price  per  pound,  are  aU 
warp-twist  skeins  from  Egyptian  cottcm,  and  include  70s/2,  combed, 
67  cents  per  pound ;  70s/2,  supercombed,  69  cents  per  pound ;  80s/2, 
supercomoed,   72   cents   per   pound;    8()s/2,   combed,  Vo   cents   per 

Eound ;  80s/2,  supercombed,  76  cents  per  pound ;  all  of  these  samples 
eing  "  plain  ana  prepared,"  except  the  last  named,  which  is  "  gassed 
and  prepared."  Gassing  machines  are  better  known -in  American 
mills  than  are  those  for  either  preparing  or  polishing  skein  yams. 
Yam  is  "  prepared  "  by  passing  the  skeins  between  three  heavy  rollers, 
the  upper  one  being  made  of  cast  iron  and  the  two  lower  ones  from 
compressed  cotton. 

For  special  uses  skein  yam  is  polished  after  being  sized  by  being 
operatea  upon  by  a  rapidly  revolving  brush  while  the  skeins  are  kept 
at  the  requisite  tension  between  two  rollers. 

[Illustrations  of  a  yam-bundling  press,  a  yarn-preparing  machine, 
and  a  cotton-yam  skein-polishing  machine  are  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Whittam,  and  are  filed  for  manufacturers'  reference  at  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.  The  sample  mentioned  may  also  be  obtained  by 
manufacturers.] 

SAVING  SPINNING  EXPENSE — PACKING  FOR   EXPORT. 

Weavers  of  ring-spun  filling  in  the  United  States  who  have  to  pur- 
chase their  filling  from  other  mills  know  the  expense  involvea  in 
reeling  or  cone  winding  the  material  bv  the  spinner  for  shipment  to 
the  purchaser,  who  must  in  turn  rebuild  the  varn  on  a  quill  for  use  in 
the  shuttle.  To  abolish  this  expense,  trouble,  and  waste,  attempts 
have  been  successfully  made  to  spin  yam  direct  onto  a  paper  tuoe. 
I  include  in  the  shipment  two  specimens  of  these,  22s,  spun  from 
American,  the  price  being  19J  cents  per  pound. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  matter  of  packing  textiles 
for  export.  In  Manchester  this  work  has  developed  into  a  distinct 
trade.  Many  small  shippers  and  nearly  all  agents  have  their  yams 
and  cloth  sent  to  packers  to  be  made  up  for  export.  I  append 
prices  ruling  in  the  month  of  March  for  packing  10-pound  bundles 
mto  bales  for  continental  destinations,  the  discoimt  being  5  per  cent. 

Number  of  10-pound  bundles  In  package 10  20  30  40  50    60    70    8090  100 

Price  per  bale,  in  cento 64  74  84  94  104  114  1 24^1 34~1*2"  164 

The  packer  supplies  all  the  material  for  covering  the  bales  at  his 
own  expense.  Spmners  sell  to  shipping  houses  usually  through  a 
yarn  agent,  who  is  paid  one-half  ot  1  per  cent  if  he  merely  carries 
through  the  transaction.     But  if  the  agent  guarantees  the  account, 
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he  receives  1^  per  cent.  Yarns  are  sold  in  Manchester  less  2^  per  cent 
fourteen  days,  and  no  extension  of  time  beyond  the  fortnight  is  sup- 
posed to  be  taken.  Cotton  yams  sold  in  the  Bradford  (Yorkshire) 
market  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  2^  per  cent  at  one  month. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  cotton-yam  exports  I  must  refer  to 
the  exportations  of  British  India.  Last  year  India  sold  in  eastern 
markets  other  than  her  own  during  the  seven  months  from  April 
1  to  October  31,  68,421,415  rupees'  (rupee,  32  cents  American  cur- 
rency) worth  of  cotton  yam.  Yarn  consumption  throughout  the 
world  is  steadily  growing  in  volume,  but  up  to  this  writing  American 
spinners  have  nothing  to  show  for  any  efforts  which  may  have  been 
made  in  their  behalf.  The  past  apathy  of  the  trade  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  During  the  last  decade  I  have  during  lengthy  periods  of  domes- 
tic trade  stagnation  and  low  prices  frequently  seen  coarse  yams,  such 
as  20s/2,  being  peddled  about  the  home  market  without  findmg  a  buyer 
at  prices  much  below  what  they  would  have  been  eagerlv  taken  up 
at  by  foreign  shippers  in  the  Manchester  market.  True,  the  real  rea- 
son was  that  the  American  spinner  knew  nothing  of  the  prices  ruling 
abroad.  He  has  from  the  beginning  never  looked  beyond  his  home 
market  for  relief.  He  can  not  now  nor  at  any  future  time  obtain 
a  wide  and  profitable  connection  abroad  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
but  by  careful  efforts  an  excellent  trade  may  be  built  up. 


COTTON  HANDLING. 
EXTENSIVE  FIBER  SUPPLIES   AFFORDS  MANUFACTURING  ADVANTAGES. 

Special  Agent  William  Whittam,  jr.,  makes  the  following  detailed 
report  on  cotton  buying  in  Lancashire  and  the  margins  between  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  and  standard  fi  ished  cloth  products: 

The  advantages  of  the  Lancashire  district  as  a  cotton  manufacturing 
center  may  briefly  be  said  to  be  the  sum  of  numerous  great  and  small 
economies  in  buying,  selling,  and  manufacturing  processes  eflFected  by 
fierce  competition  in  a  relatively  congested  area.  As  Liverpool 
unquestionably  sells  much  more  cotton  direct  to  spinners  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world,  an  examination  of  the  market  from  a  user's 
viewpoint  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  American  mill  men; 
for  whenever  our  mills  attempt  to  enlarge  their  shipments  to  other 
countries  their  owners  will  he  better  prepared  for  the  certain  keen 
competition  before  them,  if  they  are  informed  of  the  conditions  under 
which  their  competitors  have  been  able  to  secure  and  hold  exterior 
trade  for  so  many  generations. 

CONSUMPTIVE   CAPACITY   OF  MILLS. 

First,  however,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  marvelous  extension  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  "Lancashire"  zone,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  new  spinning  spindles  added  in  the  district  of 
which  Manchester  is  the  distributing  center  and  Liverpool  the  cotton 
buying  headquarters  exceeds  ten  millions,  with  approximately  enough 
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new  looms  to  take  the  increased  yarn  output.  This  development  is  all 
the  more  astounding  when  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  tnis  English 
growth  is  greater  than  the  total  number  of  spindles  operated  in  either 
Germany,  India,  Russia,  or  France,  or  any  other  country  in  the  world 
except  the  United  States,  and  even  when  the  spindleage  of  our 
Southern  States  is  examined,  its  total  does  not  reach  the  growth  in 
Lancashire  since  1900.  And  no  end  yet  seems  to  be  in  sight  for  new 
mills  are  projected  almost  every  week. 

The  total  importations  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  in  bales,  through 
all  ports  during  the  last  five  calendar  years  were: 


1906. 

1906. 

1904, 

1903. 

1902. 

American 

Brazilian 

E^ptian,  etc ' 

Peruvian,  etc 

East  Indian,  etc 

'    3,112,847 

232.493 

508,118 

92,973 

184,141 

3,618,188 
149,066 
605,086 
91,336 
120,423 

3,067,638 
94,559 

462,166 
70,917 

243,818 

2,806,918 
175,023 
432,948 
48,158 
196,604 

2,863,967 

235.381 

487,563 

49.411 

82,997 

Total 

4  130,572 

4,484,089 

3,929,097 

3,659,651 

3  719.269 

1 

With  the  exception  of  560,029  bales  shipped  to  Manchester  via  the 
ship  canal,  and  130,235  bales  imported  through  the  port  of  London 
during  1906,  practically  all  the  material  included  in  the  foregoing  table 
enterSi  Liverpool.  The  number  of  bales  reexported  during  last  year 
was  518,791,  and  the  average  exports  for  the  five  years  was  between 
half  a  million  and  six  hundred  thousand.  The  actual  consumption 
during  the  five  years  by  British  mills  of  bales  from  various  sections 
amounted  to: 


1905. 


1904. 


American 3.  IOC,  271 

Brazilian 220, 518  ! 

Egyptian,  etc 395, 295  | 

Peruvian,  ou- 90,  587 

Ea.st  Inflian.  etc 79,724 

Total 3, 892, 395  , 


3,086,308 
98, 825 
393, 581 
71,943 
48,075 

2, 408, 364 
96, 224 

393.913 
53.072 

125,158 

1903. 


2,584,884 
131,818 
334,  492 
:^.909 
83, 6<i2 


1902. 


3,098,732       3,070,731       3,173,765       3,^41,324 


It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  season  l9();^>-4,  when  American 
cotton  was  selling  at  uiuLsually  nigh  prices,  the  British  Indies  had  a 
very  good  crop  and  P^iigiand  used  more  than  tho  nonnal  (|uantity  of 
raw  material  from  her  Lastern  dependency. 

The  avemge  weekly  consimiption  by  spinners  in  Knghmd  has  been 
as  follows:  In  1906,  '74,850  bales;  in  1905,  71,130:  in  1904,  r>9,170;  in 
1903,  61,030,  and  in  1902,  64,260. 

During  1904  the  factories  in  Lancashire  worked  "shoii;  time," 
owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  the  raw  material.  This 
accounts  for  the  small  average  weekly  consumption  of  that  year. 
Otherwise  a  steady  increase  in  takings  is  noticeable,  and  this  will  no 
doubt  be  still  further  and  very  material!}^  augmented  when  tlie  new 
mills  are  in  full  operation. 

LIVERPOOL   AND   MANCHESTER   COTTON    SUPPLIES. 

Although  the  shipments  direct  to  Manchester  are  small,  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  handled  in  Liver-pool,  the  Manchester  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation  and    the    ship  canal   company   are   laboring  strenuously  to 
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increase  the  traflBc,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  large  cotton  dealing  firm  in 
the  Southern  States  has  recently  opened  an  oflBce  in  Manchester  with 
the  object  of  dealing  directly  with  spinners  and  eliminating  the  mid- 
dleman. Liverpool,  however,  possesses  several  present  advantages 
over  Manchester,  which  so  far  seem  to  overbalance  the  cheaper  freight 
rates  via  the  latter  city.  There  are  more  lines  of  steamers  plying 
from  the  Mersey  port,  and  both  outward  and  inward  bound  freight 
can  be  secured  with  greater  ease.  Again,  more  varieties  of  cotton 
pass  through,  and  a  user  can  therefore  fill  his  needs  with  greater  ease 
and  nicety.  Nor  must  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that  most  spinners 
have  old-established  brokerage  and  financial  connections  which  they 
are  either  loath  or  unable  to  sever.  All  this,  taken  in  connection  witn 
the  organization  of  the  cotton  exchange  for  doing  rapid  and  accurate 
business,  has  up  to  this  time  enabled  Liverpool  to  maintain  her  pre- 
dominating position. 

With  the  exception  of  Egyptian  grown  cotton,  American  manufac- 
turers find  their  selection  almost  confined  to  home-grown  material. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spinner  making  his  purchases  in  Liverpool 
can  select  from  a  much  wider  range  of  varieties  varying  considerably 
in  characteristics  and  price.  These  are  broadly  classified,  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  list: 

American^  including  all  types,  such  as  Upland,  Peeler,  and  other 
staple  cottons  and  sea-island.  Ordinary  American  was  selling  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1907,  between  10.54  and  13.66  cents  per  pound. 

Brazilian^  including  Pernam,  Ceara,  Paraiba,  Rio  Gmnde,  Maceio, 
and  Maranham,  ranging  in  price  between  12.7  and  14.4  cents  per 
pound  on  February  13. 

Peruman^  etc,^  which  embraces  rough  Peruvian,  moderate  rough 
Peruvian,  smooth  Peruvian,  Peruvian  sea-island  (27i  cents),  West 
Indian,  West  Indian  sea  island,  West  African,  East  African — prices 
ranging  from  10.5  to  21  cents. 

Sast  Indian. — The  varieties  are:  Surats,  subdivided  into  machine- 
ginned  Surtee,  machine-ginned  Broach,  saw-ginned  Dharwa,  Bhow- 
nuggar,  machine-ginned  Bhownuggar,  Oomria  No.  1,  Oomria  No.  2, 
macnine-ginned  Khandeish,  Belatee,  machine-ginned  Comptah,  Bagal- 
kote,  Scinde,  and  machine-ginned  Scinde.  Other  sorts  coming  under 
Eiast  Indian  are:  Bengal,  machine-ginned  Bengal,  Madms  Tinnevelly, 
Western  Madras,  Commilla,  China,  Smyrna,  Greek,  etc.  These  cot- 
tons ranged  between  7  and  11.06  cents  on  February  13. 

SYSTEM  OF  COTTON  BROKERAGE. 

Having  such  a  range  to  selject  from  enables  the  buyer  in  Liverpool 
to  lay  down  a  "mixing"  to  meet  any  demand  which  may  be  made  for 
price  or  special  kinds  of  yarns,  as  will  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the 
counts  for  which  the  many  kinds  of  cotton  are  used,  which  are  given 
further  on  in  this  report. 

Members  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  buy  and  sell  for  their 
clients  every  bale  landed  in  Liverpool,  and  it  is  said  that  cotton  can  not 
be  discharged  from  ships  in  that  city  unless  it  is  to  be  disposed  of 
through  a  broker  member  of  the  association.  These  men  are  known 
to  the  trade  as  buying  or  selling  brokers.  Those  who  confine  their 
business  to  the  former  buy  only  for  spinners,  while  the  seller  restricts 
his  operations  to  disposing  of  cotton  for  the  importer  through  a  buy- 
ing broker.     Some  nrms  act  in  both  capacities  in  the  same  transaction, 
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thus  drawing  a  double  brokerage,  but  they  are  not  looked  upon  with 
favor.  Both  brokers  are  paid  a  commission  of  one-half  per  cent,  the 
owner  and  purchaser  each  paying  the  firm  acting  for  him.  Cotton  is 
sold  to  the  mills  for  cash  in  ten  days  less  one-half  per  cent  discount, 
any  dispute  being  referred  to  an  arbitration  committee  appointed  by 
the  association.  By  this  method  litigation,  with  its  attenaant  heavy 
charges,  is  avoided.  For  years  the  question  of  moisture  in  cotton  was 
a  bone  of  contention  with  the  trade.  It  is  now  ruled  that  if  any  bale 
contains  over  10  per  cent  of  moisture,  the  cotton  is  unmerchantable 
and  may  be  returned  to  the  seller. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  a  new  cotton  exchange  building  was  opened 
in  Liverpool  costing  about  $1,750,000.  The  structure  covers  more 
than  an  acre.  The  floor  of  the  exchange  is  140  feet  long  by  165  feet 
wide.  Many  cotton  firms'  offices  and  sales  rooms  are  in  the  building, 
as  well  as  the  quarters  of  the  Cotton  Clearing  House  and  Cotton  Bank, 
which  are  now  amalgamated.  On  the  periodic  settling  days  for 
'•futures"  obligations  are  met  by  credit  vouchers  and  all  balances  are 
discharged  through  the  Cotton  Bank.  Standard  samples  of  the  grades 
(>f  every  variety  of  cotton  regularly  coming  to  Liverpool  are  kept  on 
hand  by  the  association,  and  m  the  oflBces  of  each  broker  the  spmner 
can  have  corresponding  types  immediately  placed  before  him. 

CHARACTERISTICS   AND   SPINNING   VALUES   OF   COTTONS. 

Sea  island  has  a  fiber  of  small  diameter  and  great  length.  It  is  very 
silky  and  regular,  and  will  spin  up  to  450s  both  warp  and  filling. 

Brown  Egyptian  ranks  next  to  sea  island  in  value  and  length  and 
strength  of  staple.  It  has  a  strong  fiber  and  is  an  easy  cotton  to  spin 
and  is  used  for  warp  and  filling  up  to  llOs. 

Rough  Peruvian  is  harsh  to  the  touch,  fairly  strong,  and  is  much 
used  to  mix  with  wool.  It  is  seldom  used  for  filling  and  may  be  spun 
into  as  fine  as  80s  warp. 

Smooth  Peruvian  may  be  spun  into  60s  warp.  It  is  a  flexible  and 
smooth  variety,  giving  little  trouble  in  the  preparatory  processes  of 
spinning. 

Bruzilian. — In  the  better  grades  these  cottons  are  suitable  for  yarns, 
both  warp  and  filling,  as  fine  as  60s.     They  are  all  classed  as  harsh  and  . 
are  most  suiUible  for  warps  to  be  heavily  sized  on  account  of  the  oozy 
nature  of  the  3^arns  made  from  them. 

American  is  used  for  counts  up  to  70s.  The  fiber  is  usually  com- 
paratively strong,  white  in  color,  and  easily  handled  in  the  spinning 
process. 

EnHt  Indian. — These  cottons  var\'  greatly  in  spinning  value,  Hin- 
gunghat  being  suitable  for  82s,  while  Scinde  can  sclaom  be  spun 
higher  than  from  12s  to  14s.  The  fibers  are  large  in  diameter,  short 
in  length,  irregular  in  strength  and  color,  and  often  very  dirty. 

SELECTION,  MIXING,  AND   AVERAGE   COST. 

It  is  not  uncommon  here  for  different  cottons  which  approach  each 
other  quite  nearly  in  length  of  staple  to  be  mixed  together  when  an 
advantage  in  price  can  be  gained  by  so  doing,  or  where  color,  strength, 
or  oozy  characteristics  are  required  in  yarns  for  sj)ecial  uses. 
Considering  all  the  differences  in  marked  features  of  the  cottons,  as 
well  as  in  their  selling  prices,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Lancashire  spinner 
has  here  an  advantage  over  his  American  competitor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  many  soii:s  of  fabrics  demanded  by  foreign  consumers. 
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This  ran^e  of  material  has  also  developed  in  the  English  mill  manager 
a  keen  discrimination  between  the  possibilities  of  the  several  types. 
He  is  thus  frequently,  by  judicious  selection  and  careful  mixing,  en- 
abled to  eflFect  material  savings  in  the  cost  of  his  mixing  over  what  it 
would  be  were  he  confined  in  nis  operations  to  one  growth. 

In  order  to  illustrate  English  costs  in  the  way  which  appeals  most 
forcibly  to  mill  men,  the  average  prices  in  American  cents  are  sub- 
mitted of  32s  warp  yarns,  8i-pound  shirtings,  middling  American  cot- 
ton, and  No.  1  good  Oomra  (East  India)  cotton;  also  the  margins  be- 
tween the  price  of  middling  American  and  the  yarn  and  cloth;  also 
like  particulars,  as  in  February,  this  year. 

VARIATION    IN   PRICE. 


Middling  American 

No.  1  good  Oomra 

328.  mule  warp  cops 

32s.  mule  warp  margin 

a -pound  shirtings,  per  pound 
argin  8i-pound  shirtings, 
per  pouna 


Feb.  13, 
1907. 


12.06 

9.12 

19.50-21.50 

7.44-  9.44 

17.82-23.64 

5. 76-11. 58 


11.90 
9  31 
18.37-20.75 
6. 48-  8. 86 
18.64-23.76 

6.74-11.86 


19a'>. 


1904. 


10. 18  13. 20 

8.81  10.56 

16.00-17.50  18.25-19.88 

5.82-7.32  5.05-6.68 

17.46-24.00  19. 60-25. -16 


1903. 


12.06 

8.81 

IG.  37-18. 12 

4.32-  6.06 

18. 36-24. 54 


7.28-13.82     6.44-12.22     6.30-12.48 


1902. 


7.50 
13.75-16.00 
6.06-6.82 
17.62-24.12 

7.84-14.38 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  aver- 
age prices  and  consequently  in  the  margfins  for  both  yarn  and  cloth. 
In  the  case  of  yarn  the  variation  is  mainly  due  to  better  cotton  being 
used  for  those  commanding  top  prices.  With  8i-pound  shirtings 
better  cotton  and  a  less  per  cent  of  size  in  the  warp  accounts  for  the 
higher  priced  cloths.  Grray  goods  predominate  both  in  volume  and 
value  in  the  returns  of  British  exports  of  manufactured  cottons.  For 
this  reason,  no  doubt,  8i-pound  shirtings,  being  made  in  large  quan- 
tities, are  always  used  in  tables  and  diagrams  showing  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  branch  of  the  trade. 

To  properly  apply  the  figures  in  the  last  table,  one  must  be  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  the  8i-pound  shirting.  Its  reed  and  pick  are 
64  by  60  per  inch,  39  inches  wide  and  37i  yards  in  length,  the  piece 
to  weigh  Si  pounds.  No  counts  of  yarn  or  filling  are  given,  hence  it 
is  evident  that  the  weaver  has  a  wide  latitude  in  the  relative  quantities 
of  size  and  yarn  he  uses.     This  accounts  for  the  wide  difference  in  the 

Prices  paid.     The  amount  of  size  put  on  the  warp  in  these  goods  is 
rom  40  to  150  per  cent. 

CARE   IN   PURCHASING   RAW   COTTON. 

Except  where  buying  sea  island,  Peeler,  and  other  staple  cottons 
the  merchant  in  the  Southern  Stiites  when  bargaining  for  uplands  or 
Gulf  merely  opens  a  handful  taken  from  the  bale  ana  classes  it  by  its 
color  and  cleanliness,  taking  into  account  also  any  evident  damage 
done  in  ginning.  Before  similar  cotton  reaches  the  English  spinner 
it  has  undergone  a  much  more  careful  examination  and  revaluation  on 
the  basis  of  its  real  spinning  worth.  Buyers  here  spend  considerable 
time  over  each  sample  they  examine.  Knowing  the  denomination  or 
variety  they  need,  the  spinner  next  takes  into  account,  when  arriving 
at  its  value  to  him,  the  price  asked,  the  effects  of  ginning  on  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  lot  (this  should  teach  American  planters  the  lesson 
that  carefully  ginned  staple  will  bring  better  prices),  such  faults  as 
cut,  napped,  curled,  or  twisted  fibers  being  looked  for.     Discoloi:^- 
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tion,  the  quantities  of  leaf,  broken  seed,  fast  or  unginned  seed,  sand, 
and  excessive  moisture  are  also  considered.  Besides  these,  the  length 
of  staple  of  the  shortest  sorts  is  examined  and  the  comparative  strengtht 
silkiness,  and  elasticity  of  the  libers  are  taken  into  consideration,  no- 
forgetting  the  bearing  that  the  quantity  of  short,  immature,  imper, 
fectly  developed  and  unripe  fibers  will  have  on  the  amount  of  waste 
made  in  the  mill,  as  well  as  the  effect  the  presence  of  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  such  fibres  will  have  on  the  strength,  elasticity,  and  gen- 
eral weaving  value  of  the  resultant  yarn. 

Liverpool  grades  of  American  cottons  follow  those  of  the  United 
States  in  name,  but  are  slightly  better  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lancashire  spinner  generally  uses  cheaper  cotton  than  does  his 
American  competitor  for  the  same  counts.  This  practice  gives  him 
another  slight  advantage  in  foreign  trading. 


MILL  CONSTRUCTION. 
A   NEW   AND  TYPICAL  LANCASHIRE   SPINNING   FACTORY. 

A  description  of  the  present  type  of  cotton-3^arn  mills  in  Great 
Britain  is  contained  in  the  following  article  from  Mr.  Whittam: 

In  view  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton -spinning 
spindles  in  Lancashire — referred  to  in  a  previous  report — it  will  doub^ 
less  interest  the  American  cotton  trade  to  have  a  concise  description  of 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  well-planned  mills  in  the  district.  A 
combination  of  steel,  iron,  brick,  and  concrete,  known  as  "fireproof" 
construction,  is  universal  here,  and  the  speeders  in  the  card  rooms  and 
frames  in  the  spinning  rooms  are  placed  across  the  mill  and  not  length- 
wise. I  have  taken  the  Tulketh  Mill,  Preston,  as  being  not  only  typi- 
cal but  somewhat  in  advance  of  its  contemporaries,  or  at  least  of  tne 
many  I  have  inspected.  The  mill  contains  101,832  spindles,  mostl}'^ 
mule. 

The  entire  length  of  the  main  structure,  apart  from  the  projections 
of  engine  and  boiler  houses,  staircases  and  offices,  is  353  feet,  and  its 
width  138  feet,  the  whole  of  which  is  carried  up  to  a  height  of  73  feet. 
and  is  divided  into  five  stories.  The  first  or  lower  story  is  occupied 
b}'  the  conditioning  cellar,  waste  cellar,  and  warehouse,  the  condition- 
ing cellar  being  placed  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  measuring 
194  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the 
"conditioning''  of  yarns  is  a  process  which  might  profitably  be  given 
more  attention  by  American  spinners  than  it  has  yet  received.  A 
British  spinner  would  consider  it  suicidal,  in  a  business  way,  to  build 
a  3'arn  mill  without  a  "  conditioning  "  room,  even  if  the  yarns  spun  were 
to  be  woven  on  the  premises.  This  first  or  basement  floor  contains 
also  the  spooling  and  beaming  departments. 

The  whole  of  the  second  story  or  card -room  floor  is  taken  up  by  the 
carding  and  preparing  machinery,  and  contains  picker  room,  120 
revolving  flat-cards,  drawing,  combers  for  one  preparation,  slubbing, 
intennediate,  and  56  roving  frames.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors 
are  occupied  as  spinning  rooms,  containing  on  each  floor  12  pairs  of 
mules  and  30  ring  frames,  giving  a  total  of  91,032  mule  and  10,800 
ring  spindles  for  the  three  spinning  rooms.  The  distribution  is  as 
follows: 

Third  floor,  6  pairs  warp  mules,  containing  1,068  spindles  per  mule, 
and  6  pairs  filling  mules  with  1,236  spindles  to  the  mule.     Extensive 
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cotton  warehousing  space  and  mixing  room  with  bale  breaker  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  distributing  lattices  are  on  this  storw  The  fourth 
floor  holds  5  pairs  of  warp  and  7  pairs  of  filling  mules,  each  having  the 
same  number  of  spindles  as  those  on  the  third  floor;  also  30  warp 
spinning  frames  of  360  spindles  each.  The  top  or  fifth  floor  has  7 
pairs  of  warp  and  10  pairs  of  weft  mules. 

POWER  INSTALLATION. 

The  engine  house  is  a  good  and  spacious  building,  measuring  84  feet 
long  and  37  feet  wide,  with  a  height  of  45  feet.  The  power  is  from  a 
a  pair  of  horizontal  engines  of  1,600  horse  power,  and  the  driving  by 
ropes  alon^  a  12-foot  race  projection  into  the  main  rooms.  The  engine 
is  fitted  with  an  electric  stop  motion,  by  which  it  may  be  quickly 
stopped  from  any  story  of  the  mill  in  case  of  accident,  or  automatic- 
ally by  over  speed  of  engine  or  disarrangement  of  the  driving  ropo  . 


A  novel  feature  also  is  that  at  the  entrance  to  the  engine  house  is 
a  spaciqus  vestibule  at  ground  level  containing  electric-lighting  plant 
as  well  as  a  powerful  fire  pump  and  other  fire  appliances.  The  con- 
denser and  air  pumps  of  main  engine  are  also  placed  in  this  vestibule, 
thus  adding  to  the  general  eflect.  From  this  level  springs  an  orna- 
mental iron  staircase  to  gain  access  to  engine  level.  The  walls  also 
of  this  part  of  the  engine  house  are  tiled  to  the  height  of  about  21 
feet.  There  are  two  reservoirs  for  condensing  purposes,  holding 
about  2,000,000  gallons.  An  overhead  traveling  crane  runs  the  length 
of  the  engine  house,  capable  of  dealing  with  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
engine. 

The  boiler  house  stands  adjacent  to  the  engine  house  and  contains 
four  Lancashire  boilers,  each  30  by  8  feet  6  inches,  and  aflfords  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  a  fifth  boiler,  if  such  were  required.  These 
boilers  are  fitted  with  superheaters,  by  which  the  steam  is  dried  and 
raised  in  temperature  about  150'-'F.  above  the  temperature  of  saturate,<i 
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steam.  The  boilers  are  fed  with  soft  coal  by  means  of  mechanical 
stokers,  which  automatically  stop  when  the  desired  pressure  of  steam 
is  exceeded,  which  movement  also  closes  the  dampers  in  main  flues. 
There  are  also  feed-water  heaters,  by  which  the  feed-water  is  raised  to 
about  300^  F.  before  entering  the  boilers,  and  which  is  measured  by  a 
permanent  meter  to  know  constantly  the  eflSciency  of  boilers  and  fuel. 
The  main  staircase  projects  from  the  building  and  winds  round  a 
central  well,  three  flights  to  a  floor,  from  the  landings  of  which  are 
approached  at  different  levels  the  toilet  accommodations  and  a  room 
where  the  operatives  may  obtain  hot  water.  The  staircase  is  carried 
up  as  a  tower,  carr^ang  the  water  tank  which  supplies  the  sprinkler 
installation,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  125  feet  above  the  ground.  A 
cage  elevator  12  by  5  feet  connects  each  floor  of  the  building. 

VENTILATION — CLASSES   OF   YARNS   TO    BE   SPLTJ. 

A  Plenum  system  of  ventilation  and  humidifying  has  been  adopted 
and  answers  remarkably  well.  The  fresh-air  inlet  is  placed  on  the 
ground  level  through  the  outside  wall,  and  the  air  is  propelled  by  a 
12-foot  fan  through  a  revolving  water  filter,  thus  purifying  the  air  or 
any  dirt  and  humidifying  it.  In  addition  to  the  usual  steam  pipes  in  the 
rooms  Uie  fresh-air  inlet  is  provided  with  a  number  of  independent  heat- 
ing coils,  so  that  the  humidity  can  be  maintained  at  any  desired  degree. 

The  air  is  then  distributed  from  subducts  below  the  basement  level 
by  means  of  the  iron  columns  of  the  mill  into  the  different  rooms, 
the  columns  being  fitted  with  openings  near  the  top,  regulated  by 
means  of  metal  hoppers.  The  loul-air  outlet  is  by  means  of  flues 
built  in  the  brickwork  at  several  points  from  each  room  and  carried 
up  to  the  roof,  and  in  the  card  room  bjr  continuous  gratings  in  the 
floor  between  the  rows  of  cards,  and  leadmg  into  a  large  flue  below  the 
floor.  This  exit  is  assisted  by  a  large  exhaust  fan.  Considerable  care 
has  been  exercised  in  dealing  with  tne  exterior  elevations,  as  the  illus- 
tration herewith  will  show,  for  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  produce 
a  good  architectural  effect  while  keeping  down  the  cost,  but  the  con- 
tinuity of  line  produced  by  the  judicial  use  of  buff  brick  bands  and  the 
massive  dimensions  of  the  building  itself  combine  to  create  a  structure 
of  fine  appearance. 

Instead  of  the  somewhat  usual  arrangement  of  having  a  mill  of  this 
size  confined  to  a  few  numbers  of  one  quality  of  yarn,  the  manage- 
ment decided  that  it  would  tend  to  better  results  to  lay  the  mill  out  in 
sections  somewhat  overlapping  each  other,  so  that  should  the  existing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  cottons  of  a  certain  grade  continue  they  would 
be  in  a  stronger  position.  Bales  below  standard  will  be  used  in  the 
lower  qualities  and  others  above  standard  consigned  to  the  mixing  for 
the  better  qualities.  Egyptian  and  American  cottons  will  be  used, 
and  from  American -grown  staple  30s  to  42s  warp  will  be  spun  on  the 
ring  frames  and  50s  to  54s  filling  on  mules. 

This  will  occupy  one-third  of  the  spindles.  The  next  section  of  one- 
third  will  spin  50s to  60s  ''super  "carded  Egyptian  warp  yarn  (mule) 
and  72s  to  84s  filling  of  like  quality.  The  last  section  will  spin  from 
combed  Egyptian  cotton  60s  to  80s  warp,  56s  to  76s  yarn  for  twisting, 
and  up  to  120s  filling.  It  seems  to  have  become  the  settled  opinion  of 
Lancashire  spinners  that  from  100,000  to  120,000  spindles  is  the  most 
economical  unit  for  yarn  mills  in  their  area.  Owing  to  the  growth  in 
spindloage  already  mentioned  a  dearth  in  the  labor  supply  is  becoming 
apparent. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

STEADY  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

GROWTH  OF  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURING  AND  OF  THE  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Special  Agent  A.  B.  Butman  reports  that  the  cotton  industry  of 
Austria-Hungary  employs  118,200  persons,  operating  3,609,000  spin- 
dles and  110,000  looms,  and  uses  650,000  bales  of  cotton  per  year.  He 
furnishes  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  operations  of  manufac- 
turing and  the  methods  of  building  up  a  foreign  trade  for  the 
productions : 

The  cotton  factories  proper  aggregate  130,  with  a  great  number  of 
small  establishments  employing  from  5  to  100  persons.  The  latest 
statistics  show  that  in  77  spinning  mills  with  20  to  100  employees  each 
the  number  of  workers  is  4,262,  and  in  the  140  spinning  mills  with 
over  100  employees  each  the  workers  number  37,114,  whue  125  small 
weaving  mills  give  employment  to  6,459  and  182  mills  give  employ- 
ment to  51,827.  That  there  are  very  few  large  mills  is  shown  by 
the  figures  for  Bohemia,  where  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  dual  monarchy  are  situated.  The  185  cotton-spinning  mills 
there  have  22,764  employees  and  the  cotton-weaving  mills  46,125 
employees. 

The  small  establishments  are  situated  in  the  villages  of  Austria 
without  consideration  of  transportation  facilities,  simply  seeking  the 
lower  rate  of  wages.  These  were  formerly  considerably  lower  in 
such  localities  than  in  the  cities,  but  have  so  increased  during  the  past 
few  years  that  many  small  establishments  have  been  centralized  in  the 
cities ;  accordingly  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  spin- 
ning mills  (about  20)  in  the  last  ten  years  in  spite  of  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  production.  For  example,  one  manufacturer  having 
three  cotton-spinning  mills  distributed  in  the  villages  of  Bohemia 
now  has  only  a  large  one  and  at  a  good  distributing  point,  Schlan, 
where  fuel  is  cheaper  in  price,  transportation  facilities  are  much 
better,  and  wages  are  not  appreciably  higher. 

However,  the  movement  is  but  recently  started  and  is  far  from 
general,  the  larger  number  of  the  cotton  mills  having  been  erected 
with  lower  wages  as  a  first  consideration.  One  of  the  largest  cotton 
manufacturers  of  Austria  has  a  spinning  mill  in  Beraun,  a  weaving 
mill  in  Liebthal,  and  a  printing  mill  m  Prague,  necessitating  the 
transportation  of  the  output  from  one  mill  to  the  other  for  weaving, 
sizing,  and  printing  purposes,  covering  a  distance  of  about  50  miles 
in  the  process  and  about  275  miles  to  reach  the  distributing  point, 
Vienna,  where  the  principal  office  is  established. 

WAGES   PAID. 

Statistics  taken  from  a  recent  trade  publication  show  that  there 
were   in    1903    184   spinning   mills,  employing    17,513    males    and 
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18,548  females,  and  449  weaving  mills,  employing  29,841  males  and 
44,226  females.  These  statistics  show  the  proportion  of  male  em- 
ployees in  the  spinning  mills  to  be  48  per  cent  and  of  female  em- 
ployees 52  per  cent ;  in  the  weaving  mills,  male  employees  40  per  cent 
and  female  employees  60  per  cent.  I  nave  been  unable  to  secure 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  children  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  form  a  good  percentage  of 
the  total.  The  percentage  of  women  employees  in  the  cotton  mills 
is  steadily  increasing  in  Austria,  as  there  are  few  high-speed  or 
automatic  machines  in  the  cotton  mills,  and  the  wages  are  so  fow  that 
entire  families  must  work  to  assure  the  necessities  of  life.  A  divi- 
sion of  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  mills  of  the  Kingdom  during  one  year  would  only  assure 
to  each  employee  $116.75. 

In  the  66  cotton -thread  factories  or  establishments  762  males  and 
2,192  females  are  employed,  the  proportion  being  26  per  cent  male 
and  74  per  cent  female  employees.  Of  half -cotton  goods  factories 
there  are  21  mills,  with  2,058  male  and  3,060  female  employees.  The 
salaries  paid  in  these  two  industries  average  even  lower  than  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  mills.  The  following  are  the  wages  paid  in 
the  cities,  those  in  the  small  villages  being  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
lower : 

Per  day  in  spinning:  Overseer,  $1.30  to  $1.40;  engineer,  $1.15  to 
$1.35;  stoker,  85  to  95  cents;  machinist,  85  to  95  cents;  storeroom 
employees,  45  to  55  cents ;  carders,  women,  30  to  35  cents ;  stretchers, 
women,  45  to  50  cents ;  flyers,  women,  50  to  60  cents ;  mule  spinners, 
men,  75  to  85  cents;  frame  spinners,  men,  50  to  55  cents;  reelers, 
women,  45  to  50  cents. 

Per  day  in  weaving:  Overseer,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  weavers,  65  to  75 
cents;  spoolers,  women,  50  to  55  cents;  warpers,  women,  65  to  75 
cents;  foreman  sizer,  $1  to  $1.10;  assistant  sizer,  50  to  55  cents. 

The  salarv  of  managers  of  the  larger  factories  varies  from  $1,200 
to  $3,000. 

chud  labor  and  working  day. 

Large  numbers  of  children  are  employed  in  the  mills,  they  being 
employed  almost  without  exception  m  the  picking,  drawing- frame, 
flyers,  spooling,  and  ordinary  spinning  departments.  They  usually 
begin  work  at  the  age  of  14  years,  with  wages  of  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  day.  The  wages  of  women  average  about  40  cents  per  day  and 
of  men  about  75  cents  per  day  for  skilled  operatives  in  the  cotton 
industry,  and  from  five  to  ten  years  are  required  to  become  a  mule 
spinner  at  a  wage  of  80  cents  per  day.  Girls  tend  to  from  7  to  10 
cards  and  1  flyer  each.  The  average  wages  in  the  spinning  depart- 
ment may  be  considered  at  from  25  to  35  cents,  and  in  the  spool  room 
at  30  to  35  cents  per  day.  The  working  day  is  of  from  ten  to  eleven 
hours,  generally  eleven  hours,  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  one  hour 
at  noon  for  lunch,  though  the  employees  all  take  lunches  at  9  and  at  3, 
but  without  stoppage  of  work,  the  lunches  usually  consisting  of  black 
bread  and  beer. 

The  employers  complain  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  per- 
formed and  the  notable  absence  of  ambition.  For  instance,  most 
weavers  content  themselves  with  tending  two  looms,  earning  from  35 
to  45  cents  per  day,  when  they  could  easily  tend  four  and  earn  nearly 
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double.    In  very  few  cases  does  an  employee  tend  three  looms,  and 
rarely  ever  four. 

The  Bohemian  cotton  manufacturers  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  say- 
ing that  owing  to  more  productive  labor  we  in  the  United  States  are 
able,  in  spite  of  higher  wages,  to  compete  successfully  with  them  in 
any  of  the  unfinished  cotton  products,  generally  underselling  them 
in  the  world's  markets;  but  they  add  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  them  in  the  finished  products,  as  the  finer  lines  of 
cotton  goods  require  such  attention  from  the  employees  that  they 
can  not  possibly  attend  to  more  than  two  or  three  looms,  which,  in 
view  of  the  hign  cost  of  labor  in  America,  brings  the  fine  goods  to  a 
higher  cost  than  the  Bohemian  products. 

MODERN    MILLS. 

A  prominent  Bohemian  manufacturer  who  has  been  in  America  to 
study  our  cotton  industry  states  that  as  a  general  rule  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  factories  are  as  well  e(juipped  as  factories  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  machinery  being  of  the  latest  patterns  and  im- 
ported from  England.  Our  American  consul  at  Prague,  who  has 
visited  many  cotton  factories,  fully  indorses  this  statement. 

I  am  forwarding  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  pictures  showing 
one  of  the  modem  Austrian  cotton  mills.  This  spinning  mill  can 
compare  with  any  of  the  United  States  as  regards  equipment.  It 
has  been  constructed  from  plans  made  in  England  and  equipped  with 
the  latest  English  cotton  machinery.  One  partner  in  the  firm  studied 
the  textile  industry  of  England  during  two  years,  residing  in  Man- 
chester for  that  purpose.  Many  other  cotton  manufacturers  have  sent 
members  of  their  families  to  England  for  the  same  reason,  who  have 
i*etumed,  generally  after  two  to  three  years'  study,  with  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  modem  cotton  manuiacturing  methods.  On  account 
of  the  high  taxation  on  companies  the  textile  industry  is  gjenerally 
in  the  hands  of  private  parties.  The  mills  manufacture  chiefly  the 
coarser  number  of  yarns,  from  Nos.  20  to  30,  and  even  below,  also 
36s  to  42s,  numbers  over  60  being  vei^  little  manufactured  and 
numbers  over  80  generally  imported.  The  weaving  establishments 
turn  out  calicos,  Jacquards,  fancy  weaves,  and  general  colored  goods, 
which  are  up  to  the  standards  of  any  country.  This  explains  why 
only  the  finest  of  yams  and  of  cotton  goods  are  imported.  The 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  establishments  are  equipped  with  the 
most  modem  appliances. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  year  1906  show  the  distribution  of 
exports  according  to  quantity  in  metercentners  (100  kilos,  or  220.4 
pounds)  : 


Deetination. 


Turkey 

Roumania. . . 

Germany 

Servia ». 

Italy 

Great  Britain 


YaniH. 


Goods. 


Destination. 


Yarns. 


1 


Metercentners. 
8,176 
18,144 
6,816 
5,582 
565 
610 


Metercentners. 
33,587 
19,814 
6,662 
8,178 
2,404 
2,139 


Switzerland , 

United  States ... 

France , 

Other  countries., 

Total...... 


Metercentners. 

80 

54 

28 

11,025 


Goods. 


Metercentners. 


1.876 

1,605 

446 

31, 231 


51,080  i 


102,942 


COTTON    EXPORTS    FOR   THREE    YEARS. 


About  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  goods  exports  and  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  yarns  exports  are  sent  to  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
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States.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  total' cotton  yams  and 
cotton  goods  exported  from  Austria-Hungary  in  the  last  three  years, 
in  both  quantities  and  values  (crown=20.3  cents) : 


1                      1904 

1905 

1906 

Metercentners. 

Crowns.    1  Metercentners. 

1 

Crowns. 

Metercentners. 

Crowns. 

Cotton  yarns 46,234 

Cotton  goods 66,086 

10,689,367                   45,476 
29,669,270  '                 83,628 

1 

11.175,741 
37,361,248 

51,181 
103,967 

n,  644, 106 
54,055,686 

In  the  last  ten  years,  from  1896  to  1906,  the  exports  of  cotton  goods 
increased  289  per  cent,  while  during  the  last  five  years  alone  they  in- 
creased 195  per  cent,  showing  an  average  of  about  40  per  cent  for 
each  year.  The  exports  consist  of  64  per  cent  colored  cloths  and  14 
per  cent  uncolored  cloths,  the  balance  of  exports  being  in  knitted 
goods,  velvets,  laces  and  lace  curtains,  embroideries,  tapestries,  tape 
and  webbing,  with  various  fancy  articles  and  small  cotton  goods. 
These  exports  are  subdivided  as  follows :  4  per  cent  of  uncolored  un- 
bleadied  cloths ;  10  per  cent  uncolored  bleached  cloths ;  12  per  cent  of 
cloths  of  one  color;  35  per  cent  of  cloths  of  many  colors;  17  per  cent 
of  prints;  balance  fancy  and  cotton  small  wares. 

EXPORTS  CHIEFLY  TO  TURKEY   AND  BALKAN   STATES. 

As  previously  stated,  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  absorb  most 
of  the  cotton  exports  of  AustriarHungary,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: Turkev  takes  40  per  cent  of  the  uncolored  unbleached  cloths; 
35  per  cent  of  the  uneolored  bleached  cloths;  32  per  cent  of  the  cloths 
of  one  color,  and  18  per  cent  of  the  cloths  of  many  colors,  while  the 
Balkan  States  take  25,  29,  24,  and  39  per  cent  of  these  four  classes, 
respectively.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  Austria-Hungary 
in  1905  was  composed  as  follows : 


I    Meter-   | 
'centners. 


Crowns. 


Unbleached 4,830! 

Bleached 7, 475 

Cloths,  one  color 10, 303  i 

Cloths,  many  colors 32, 404  I 


Printe  . 

Muslins,  Kauzes,  etc . 

Tulles 

Curtains,  lace 

Embroidered,  etc 

Laces 


16,332 
291 
42 
261 
918 
264 


1,5121,450 

3,891,510 

4,481,805 

13,285,640 

6,206,160 

160.  a50 

65,100 

182,700 

734,380 

396.000 


I  Velvets  and  velveteens 

I  Ribbons  and  trimmings 

Buttons 

Knitted  goods 

Wicks 

Belts,  hose,  nets,  and  ropes. 

Beltings 

Total 


Crowns. 


1,665,808 

1,793,925 

65,200 

2,885,760 

46,480 

21,000 

6,180 


36.888.148 


The  following  were  the  principal  exports,  in  metercentners,  by 
countries  (1  nieterceiitner=220.4  pounds). 


bleached.  | 


Turkey  

Roumania 

Scrvla 

Bulgaria 

Montenegro 

Greece 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Russia 

Germany 

Hamburg  for  reexport. 
Great  Britain 

Brftish  india . .' . .'  .*  * .  ." 

China  and  Japan 

Brazil 


Cloths^ 


cloths,      many  colors. 


Print*. 


5,521 

2,874 

8,599 

1.718 

2,347 

1,331 

874 

977 

144 

177 

1.616 

297 

901 

297 

1,351 

164 

357 

62 

1,731 

1,361 

910 

910 

549 

1.309 

2,385 

966 

1,879 

226 

97 

4 

488 

366 
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DETAILS  OF  EXPORT  SALES. 

In  muslins  and  gauzes  the  principal  sales  were  98  metercentners 
to  Bulgaria,  66  to  Germany,  50  to  Servia,  and  49  to  Roumania.  Of 
tulles  20  metercentners  went  to  Great  Britain,  6  each  to  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria,  and  5  to  Servia.  Of  curtains  102  metercentners  were 
exported  to  Roumania,  50  to  Switzerland,  and  41  to  Servia;  and  of 
embroidered  cloths  Germany  took  105  metercentners.  Great  Britain 
68,  Switzerland  22,  Roumania  20,  and  Servia  14.  Bulgaria  pur- 
chased 73  metercentners  of  Austrian  lace,  Germany  44,  Servia  35, 
and  Roumania  30. 

In  the  exports  of  velvets  and  velveteens  those  to  Germany  led, 
with  825  metercentners,  followed  by  Turkey,  313 ;  Mexico,  206 ;  Rou- 
mania, 155 ;  Egypt,  126,  and  Bulgaria,  122 ;  while  in  ribbons  and  trim- 
mings British  India  purchased  1,707  metercentners,  Germany  166, 
Turkey  244,  and  Great  Britain  157.  Germany  took  122  metercent- 
ners of  buttons,  Holland  31,  and  Russia  13. 

In  the  knitted  goods  class  Turkey's  purchases  were  2,121  meter- 
centners, Egypt's  639,  Roumania's  346,  Bulgaria's  300,  British  In- 
dia's 223,  Servia's  217,  Italy's  149,  and  Germany's  159.  Of  wicks 
Roumania  took  94  metercentners  and  the  United  States  23,  while 
of  belts,  hose,  nets,  and  ropes  Germany  purchased  26  metercentners 
and  Russia  and  Roumania  each  12. 

The  export  trade  to  the  Balkan  States  and  the  Levant  is  very  well 
organized,  the  larger  factories  each  having  a  representative  m  the 
trade  centers  of  these  countries  and  the  smaller  concerns  having  or- 

Sinized  themselves  into  an  export  association  called  the  Austrian 
riental  Company  and  having  representatives  in  most  of  the  oriental 
states.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  tastes  of  the  people.  Special 
goods  with  special  designs  arc  made  to  meet  these  tastes,  agents 
visiting  these  countries  each  year  for  this  special  purpose,  which 
explains  the  tremendous  hold  Austria  has  upon  this  trade. 

FOREIGN   SALES   METHODS. 

Long  credit  is  usually  given,  but  losses  are  comparatively  rare,  as 
the  manufacturers  are  generally  well  served  as  to  credit  information, 
having  excellent  banking  and  commercial  intelligence  connections. 
Local  manufacturers  say  that  America  can  not  compete  with  them  in 
this  territory,  which  they  seem  to  consider  as  particularly  their  own, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  can  not  manufacture  cheaply  enough 
the  quality  of  goods  wanted,  will  not  cater  to  the  special  tastes  of  the 
people,  do  not  know  the  trade  conditions  in  these  countries,  are  not 
ready  to  meet  their  peculiar  requirements,  and,  finally,  because  we 
will  either  not  give,  or  at  best  give  very  little,  attention  to  small 
orders. 

Of  late  considerable  trade  is  being  built  up  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can States.  Until  recently  the  trade  was  all  done  through  Hamburg 
and  Bremen  agents,  but  the  manufacturers  are  now  sending  special 
agents  with  full  lines  of  samples  and  are  increasing  their  trade  rap- 
idly. I  learned  f  one  manuiacturer  who  made  a  snort  trip  last  year 
to  study  the  trade  possibilities  and  sold  without  much  effort  over 
300,000  crowns  ($60,000)  of  goods.  Others  are  following  his  ex- 
amole,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  trade  may  soon  be  as  well  organ- 
izea  as  that  of  the  Balkan  States  and  the  Levant.    In  j&ner  goods  the 
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manufacturers  of  ^-ustria-Hungary  can  certainly  undersell  us  in 
South  America. 

The  Austrian  Government  is  giving  considerable  encouragement 
to  the  trade,  helping  to  form  export  associations,  securing  trade 
information,  subsidizing  steamship  lines,  financing  or  helping  to 
finance  banks  in  foreign  countries,  etc.  Latelj  it  consulted  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  f acilitatmg  the  import  of  yarn 
for  manufacturing  into  cotton  goods  for  export,  but  is  meeting  with 
considerable  opposition  from  the  spinners. 

The  usual  credit  extended  in  most  of  the  Austrian  foreign  trade  in 
cotton  goods  is  six  months.  In  many  cases,  however,  due  to  exces- 
sive competition,  buyers  succeed  in  obtaining  as  much  as  nine  months 
to  a  year.  On  payments  within  sixty  days  a  discount  of  from  4  to  5 
per  cent  is  allowed. 

THE   IMPORTS. 

The  total  imports  of  raw  cotton,  yams,  and  cotton  goods  for  the 
years  1904, 1905,  and  1906  were  as  follows : 


1904. 


Meter- 
centners. 


Raw 1,666,515 

Yams 72,659 

Cloths 13,839 

I 


Crowi^. 


225,872.776 
28,326,277 
17,220,908 


1905. 


Meter- 
centners. 


1,747,774 
65,744 
13,448 


Crowns. 


238,173,508 
25,977,492 
16,828,728 


1906. 


Meter- 
centners. 


Crowns. 


1,775,785 
63,712 
17,461 


207,212.782 
28,126,312 
21,687,063 


Of  the  cotton  yams  imported  in  1906,  63,712  metercentners,  there 
came  from  England  44,770  metercentners,  from  Germany  12,132 
metercentners,  and  from  Switzerland  6,309  metercentners.  Onlv 
300  kilos  of  from  Nos.  70  to  110  double  were  imported  as  an  experi- 
ment from  the  United  States,  the  bulk  of  such  numbers  usually 
cominff  from  Great  Britain.  Of  raw  cotton,  841,281  metercentners 
came  &om  the  United  States. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  the  finer  cotton  fabrics.  Of  17,461 
metercentners  of  cotton  goods,  valued  at  21,687,083  crowns,  imported 
in  1906,  9,451  metercentners  came  from  Germany  (mostly  from 
Alsace),  2,567  metercentners  from  Switzerland,  2,234  metercentners 
from  Great  Britain,  1,331  from  France,  and  154  metercentners  from 
the  United  States.  The  cotton  goods  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1905  amounted  only  to  36  metercentners.  Of  the  154  meter- 
centners of  cotton  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  82  meter- 
centners consisted  of  unbleached  uncolored  cotton,  20  metercentners 
of  colored  cotton  one  color,  15  metercentners  of  prints  in  from  one 
to  four  colors,  the  balance  of  37  metercentners  consisting  of  all  sorts 
of  fancy  goods.  The  duty  on  cotton  goods  is  high  and  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  export  much  to  Austria-Hungary.  We  can  not  compete  with 
Germany,  England,  Switzerland^  and  France  in  the  sale  of  the  finer 
goods.  As  regards  medium  qualities,  these  are  manufactured  cheaper 
m  Austria-Hungary. 

SIZE  OF  GOODS FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

The  length  of  pieces  of  uncolored  goods  in  general  favor  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary ranges  from  131.3  to  153.1  yards;  and  of  colored  goods, 
from  43.1  to  76.6  yards.  The  principal  kinds  of  unbleached  and  un- 
colored goods  manufactured  are  33  inches  wide,  19  and  17  warp  and 
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weft,  and  made  from  36  and  40  yams ;  and  31  inches  wide,  14  and  14 
coarse-thread  goods  made  with  200  and  20  yams. 

Higher  wages  are  bound  to  come  in  the  Austrian  cotton  industry. 
Already  wages  in  most  of  the  industries  have  been  increased  by 
from  5  to  15  per  cent  in  the  past  two  years,  but  in  very  few  cases 
have  wages  been  increased  in  the  cotton  industiy.  The  cotton  em- 
ployees have  struck  for  higher  wages,  but  have  thus  far  lacked  the 
proper  organization  to  assure  success.  They  are  now  organizing 
and^manufacturers  feel  that  the  employees  will  win  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  claimed  that  within  five  years  most  of  the  important  factories 
of  Austria-Himgary  will  be  equipped  with  automatic  looms,  due  to 
shorter  working  hours,  higher  wages,  and  the  tremendous  increase  in* 
export  trade  where  goods  manufactured  with  automatic  looms  are 
bound  to  have  the  advantage.  Austria  is  making  extraordinary  prog- 
ress in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  the  exports  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  40  per  cent  per  year  and  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  last 
year.  The  production  increased  in  1906  approximately  45  to  48  per 
cent,  and  Austria  now  ranks  fourth  in  per  capita  production,  making 
greater  progress  in  the  last  decade  than  any  European  country.  With 
an  increase  of  289  per  cent  in  ten  years ;  an  increase  in  spindles  of  35 
per  cent  (750,000)  contracted  for  delivery  during  1906-7;  the  total 
production  of  yarn  and  cotton  goods  for  1907  practically  sold  out; 
lour-fifths  of  yams  sold  out  for  the  first  six  months  of  1908;  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  goods  to  be  produced  during  this  same 
period  already  ordered,  many  orders  for  1909  being  already  booked; 
besides  well-built  factories,  modern  equipments,  superior  technical 
knowledge,  low  wages,  fair  labor,  cheap  fuel,  no  competition  at  home 
from  outsiders,  and  good  export  organization,  the  cotton  industry  of 
Austria-Hungary  deserves  attention  and  study. 


ITALY. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 
EXTENSION  OF  31ANUFACTURING  AND  THE  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Writing  from  Genoa,  Special  Agent  A.  B.  Butman  submits  the 
following  report  on  the  Italian  cotton  trade : 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  the  consequently  enlarged  volume  of  Italian 
export  trade  in  piece  goods  are  conditions  worthy  of  careful  investi- 
gation and  study  on  the  part  of  American  cotton  manufacturers  and 
exporters.  The  cotton  mills  of  Lombardv  number  about  500,  or  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  for  Italy;  the  number  of  looms 
throughout  the  country  (exclusive  of  hand  looms)  being  estimated  at 
150,000,  with  5,000,000  spindles,  employing  300,000  people.  The 
weaving  machinery  found  in  Italian  mills  is  practically  all  of  English 
make.  Ten  hours  usually  constitutes  a  day's  labor,  for  which  women 
receive  a  wage  of  from  30  to  40  cents  and  men  from  50  to  60  cents. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Italy  is  insignificant,  the  yield  averag- 
ing not  more  than  10,000  bales.  A  project  is  said  to  be  on  foot  for 
the  extension  of  its  growth  on  an  important  scale.  During  the 
American  civil  war  a  large  amount  of  cotton  was  produced  in  Italy, 
and  its  extensive  cultivation  was  continued  until  1871,  when  about 
198,000  acres  were  devoted  to  the  fiber.  Cotton  fields  were  then 
turned  into  vineyards  as  yielding  more  satisfactory  export  returns 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wine  in  France.  Much  attention  has  of  late 
been  given  to  scientific  agriculture.  This  country  is  also  making  an 
effort  toward  cotton  raising  in  Argentina;  in  fact,  for  more  than  ten 
years  Italians  interested  in  the  South  American  trade  have  been 
attempting  to  create  a  cotton  crop  in  Argentina,  with  fairly  success- 
ful, though  gradual,  results.  In  1905  the  estimated  area  under 
cultivation  was  10,000  acres.  Several  companies  with  Italian  capital 
have  been  organized  to  exploit  the  field  and  are  actively  at  work,  one 
company  having  exported  about  2,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each. 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 

The  total  amount  of  the  annual  importation  of  raw  cotton  is  esti- 
mated at  700,000  bales,  of  which  500,000  are  imported  from  the 
United  States,  100,000  from  India,  and  30,000  from  Egypt.  From 
January  1  to  September  30,  lOOG,  cotton  to  the  value  ot  $35,970,417 
was  imported  into  Italv,  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of 

1905  of  $2,881,816. 

The  export  of  cotton  goods  from  Italy  during  the  same  period  in 

1906  amounted  to  $15,192,515,  an  increase  of  $2,209,065  over  1905. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  1906  cotton  yarn  and  thread  were  ex- 
ported to  the  extent  of  77,341  metric  quintals  (quintal,  220  pounds), 
Turkey  taking  over  one-half  and  Latin  America  about  one-sixth. 
Other  textile  exports  aggregated  202,461  quintals,  an  increase  over 
the  1905  period  of  29,736  quintals.  The  increased  sales  of  Italian  cot- 
ton goods  were  confined  to  Africa  and  Central  and  South  America. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  these  exports  amounted  in 
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quintals  to  2,350  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  1,177  in  France,  1,229  in 
Germany,  6,328  in  Eoumania,  2,280  in  Switzerland,  41,915  in  Turkey, 
32,842  in  Africa,  88,937  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  24,503  in 
other  countries. 

In  the  cotton  goods  imported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1906 
Great  Britain  furnished  Italy  with  1,910  quintals  of  yam  and  thread, 
6,620  quintals  of  mixed  cotton  textiles,  424  quintals  of  cotton  velvets, 
and  27t  quintals  of  laces  and  embroideries,  being  a  total  increase  over 
the  1905  period  of  1,046  quintals.  Germany's  sales  of  these  four 
classes  of  goods  were  2,607,  5,047,  747,  and  278  quintals,  a  total  ad- 
vance over  the  1905  period  of  829  quintals.  France's  sales  in  Italy 
of  the  same  goods  were  393,  1,364,  245,  and  158  quintals,  a  total  in- 
crease of  79  quintals.  Of  the  total  cotton  textile  imports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year,  amounting  to  24,577  quintals  (against  21,436 
quintals  in  the  1905  period),  Switzerland  supplied  2,598. 

Turkey,  Eoumania,  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  South  America,  India,  and 
the  Philippines  are  the  principal  foreign  markets  for  the  Italian 
cotton-export  trade.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  country  was  one  of 
England's  best  customers  for  cotton  textiles;  now  she  is  becoming  a 
strong  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

SOUTH   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

This  trade  was  developed  on  the  reports  of  one  man  who  went 
out  some  years  ago  to  maKe  a  study  of  probable  outlets  for  the  then 
projected  cotton-mill  system  which  has  since  grown  up  in  Lombardy. 
It  was  made  possible  by  the  large  number  of  Italians  emigrating 
hence  for  settlement,  and  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  value 
of  trade  which  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  emigrant.  Upon 
the  demand  created  bv  them  was  erected  the  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness now  enjoyed.  Tne  familiar  method  of  putting  trained  travel- 
ing men  into  the  field  was  followed  up  in  a  way  which  might  be 
imitated  in  other  countries  to  advantage.  No  men  unable  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  people  whom  they  were  to  visit  were  sent  out, 
and  beK)re  they  went  full  instructions  based  on  the  careful  plans  of 
campaign  drawn  by  their  superiors  were  given.  Banking  arrange- 
ments were  looked  after  with  extreme  care.  Transportation  facili- 
ties were  studied.  And  then,  as  the  crowning  effort  in  the  entire 
scheme,  transportation  lines  w^ere  created  in  order  that  the  trade 
might  be  carried  in  Italian  bottoms  and  controlled  by  Italian  hands. 
Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  put  on  this  successful  establishment 
of  direct  and  perfectly  equipped  steamship  lines  between  Italian 
home  ports  and  South  America. 

In  Uruguay,  as  in  other  South  American  countries,  Italian  cottoM 
exporters  have  found  their  greatest  aids  in  the  banks  established 
in  the  large  centers  of  trade  bv  Italians,  backed  by  home  capital. 
These  banks  stand  as  sources  oi  quick  and  certain  information  con- 
cerning every  phase  of  the  business,  and  have  been  used  to  draw  out 
reports  not  only  on  the  standing  of  clients,  the  condition  of  money, 
the  probable  demands  for  credit,  etc.,  but  on  market  conditions 
and  on  observations  concerning  the  trade  of  rival  nations. 

Importation  of  Italian  white  and  colored  cotton  textiles  into 
Argentina  increased  from  3,964,000  kilos  (kilo,  2^  pounds)  in  1901 
to  4,843,000  kilos  in  1905.    The  extent  of  this  trade  may  be  realized 
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when  it  is  remembered  that  Argentina  has  only  6,000,000  inhabitants. 
A  similar  increase  occurred  in  cheese  and  vermouth. 

Italy  sends  to  the  Chilean  market  large  quantities  of  dark  colored 
mixtures  for  trousers,  generally  worn  in  the  south  of  Chile,  the 
lighter  goods  used  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  coun- 
try being  furnished  almost  wholly  by  Germany.  Italy  also  supplies 
upholstering  material  for  that  market. 

OTHER  MARKETS. 

To  E^ypt  Italy  exported  cotton  goods  to  the  amount  of  £E.181,266 
(Egyptian  £=$4.94) ,  while  in  Macedonia  Italy  passed  England  and 
Germany  in  the  sale  of  woolen  goods^  chiefly  jerseys,  and  also  passed 
Germany  and  Austria  in  cotton  textiles,  so  that  it  at  present  stands 
second  on  the  list,  England  being  the  first 

The  Italian  cotton  goods  sent  to  Greece  in  1904  amounted  to 
$446,000.  A  very  important  article  in  Smyrna  is  the  barchent,  a 
printed  cotton  textile,  which  has  an  annual  sale  of  250,000  pieces  of 
40  to  50  meters  each  (meter,  39.37  inches),  which  costs  from  0.25  to 
0.60  of  a  franc  per  meter,  according  to  quality.  Italy  occupies  the  first 
place  in  the  sale  of  this  article,  exporting  yearly  to  Smyrna  65,000 

Sieces,  as  compared  with  Belgium,  30,000;  Austria,  20,000  to  40,000; 
Ingland,  45,000  to  50,000;  Switzerland,  20,000;  Germany,  8,000  to 
10,000,  and  France,  4,000  to  5,000  pieces.  The  Italian  cloth  is  pre- 
ferred because  of  its  designs  and  the  solidity  of  the  colors. 

The  principal  articles  used  in  Candia  are  the  simple  threads, 
bleached  and  unbleached,  white,  colored  (red,  blue,  and  black),  the 
unbleached  American  textiles  (Cabot) ^  white  textiles  (such  as  mada- 
polam,  shirtings,  or  calico),  while  printed  textiles  also  find  a  good 
market  there.     Italy's  textile  exports  thither  amounted  to  $8,630. 

Milan  is  the  Italian  center  of  distribution  for  textiles.  The 
freight  rate  from  Milan  to  Genoa,  including  loading,  etc.,  is  77  cents 
per  100  kilos,  while  the  freight  rate  from  Genoa  to  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna  is  $1.06  per  100  kilos;  to  Aden,  $7.74  per  cubic  meter 
(35.3  cubic  feet) ;  to  Abyssinia  (nearest  port  Massowa),  $10.95  per 
cubic  meter;  to  Port  Said,  $7.14  per  cubic  meter,  and  to  Shanghai, 
$10.12  per  cubic  meter. 

THE    FORTHCOMING   EUROPEAN    COTTON    CONGRESS. 

As  showing  the  vital  importance  which  at  the  present  moment 
attaches  in  the  Italian  mina  to  all  phases  of  the  Italian  cotton  in- 
dustry and  trade,  the  following  article  (translated  from  the  Italian) 
regarding  the  fourth  International  Cotton  Congress  is  explanatory: 

The  yearly  cotton  c-ongress  will  be  held  at  the  beginniug  of  June,  1007,  in 
Vienna.     The  following  arguments  will  be  touched  uiM>n  : 

First  Organization  and  work  of  associations  attached  to  the  international 
federation. 

Second.  The  new  contract  for  cotton,  as  proposed  by  the  special  commission. 

Third.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  its  relative  victualhig. 

Fourth.  Contracts  (ways  of  selling  the  yams,  threads,  and  textiles).  The 
Italian  Cotton  Association  and  Exchange  has  sent  a  special  circular  to  its 
members  asking  them  to  obtain  the  success  of  this  most  important  meeting 
by  sending  reminders  and  studies,  which  were  to  be  addressed  to  the  association 
by  the  end  of  February.  Besides  this,  the  association  of  spinners,  twisters,  and 
weavers  of  Switzerland  have  sent  to  the  Italian  Cotton  Association  their  ideas 
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as  to  the  regulating  the  supply  of  cotton.  The  association  has  put  the  following 
question  to  the  members : 

First  If  they  think  it  proper  to  follow  up  the  Swiss  ideas  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  cotton. 

Second.  What  the  members  think  of  the  following: 

(a)  If  they  think  that  by  guaranteeing  the  minimum  price  of  cotton,  and  if 
the  association  has  always  in  stock  1,000,000  bales  of  American  cotton  to  be 
bought  at  a  fixed  price,  if  these  can  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  increas- 
ing of  the  plantations  of  cotton,  so  as  to  maintain  the  harvest  equal  to  the 
demand. 

ih)  If  this  guaranty,  while  preventing  to  a  certain  extent  the  lowering  of 
the  values  of  the  stocks,  would  make  easy  the  creation  and  the  existence  of 
visible  and  invisible  supplies. 

(c)  If  the  members  think  that  by  creating  a  stock  of  cotton  they  can  obtain 
a  certain  equality  in  the  supply  and  consumption  of  cotton,  and  if  by  using 
up  this  stock  in  the  years  when  the  crop  is  scarce,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
cotton  reaches  a  certain  maximum  price,  an  eventual  scarcity  of  cotton  can 
be  avoided. 

(d)  If  by  not  having  a  reserve  of  cotton  and  with  the  help  of  a  special  fund 
(of  money),  which  would  then  be  disposable,  it  would  be  thought  possible  to 
effect  a  diminution  of  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  general  "  short  times  " 
possible,  and  in  this  manner  obtain  a  notable  diminution  of  stock  on  the  market 

<e)  If  It  is  possible  to  obtain  such  a  fund  by  levying  a  tax  of  1.25  lires  (or 
1  mark  or  1  shilling)  per  bale  of  cotton,  which  will  cover  expenses,  and  what 
is  the  best  method  of  securing  this  sum  (from  spinners  or  from  the  middle- 
men in  cotton). 

if)  If  a  similar  course  ought  to  be  adopted  also  so  as  to  regulate  the  Egyp- 
tian cotton. 

(g)  If  they  think  it  proper  to  modify  this  project  In  any  way ;  and  if  so,  how 
and  why? 


ITALIAN    METHODS. 
HOW    GOODS  ARE    EXPLOITED    IX    >  ARIOUS    MARKETS. 

Consul  J.  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  in  his  review  of  Italian  trade  for 
1906,  furnishes  valuable  information  as  to  the  methods  by  which  that 
Kingdom  is  securing  markets  for  cotton  goods  in  the  Philippines  and 
South  America,  concerning  which  he  writes : 

The  Continent  of  Europe  is  finding  an  exceptional  market  in  the 
island  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  particularly  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. During  1906  this  consulate  certified  to  invoices  covering 
Italian  goods  going  to  the  Philippines  worth  $160,000,  as  against 
$54,000  for  the  year  1905.  Cotton  goods  continue  to  hold  the  high 
line  for  this  trade;  but  there  is  a  very  long  list  of  other  articles, 
evidently  trial  shipments  or  initial  orders,  characteristic  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  campaign  by  conservative  merchants  both  here  and  in  the 
islands. 

The  Milan  trade  with  the  Philippines  is  not  distinctively  Italian ;  it 
is  European.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  firm,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Milan  and  Manila.  This  firm  manufactures  nothing,  but  acts 
as  a  trading  company  between  the  manufacturers  of  a  great  variety 
of  articles  on  the  one  side  and  the  retailers  in  Manila  and  other  cities 
of  the  archipelago  on  the  other. 

The  trade  has  been  worked  up  in  the  methods  most  approved  by 
active  exporters  the  world  over.  Experienced  men,  not  employees, 
but  actual  members  of  the  firm,  have  been  sent  to  the  islands  to  thor- 
oughly canvass  the  field.    They  have  appointed  agents  in  outlying 
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localities,  have  established  stores  in  Manila,  have  laid  out  their  bank- 
ing arrangements,  and  studied  the  transportation  inlets.  They  have 
made  personal  connections  with  the  skippers  of  coastwise  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  and  have  granted  them  commissions  on  all  orders 
secured  from  small  places  up  and  down  the  archipelago.  They  have 
selected  traveling  men  on  the  ground  rather  than  from  among  their 
office  staff  at  home.  These  send  back  reports  on  the  classes  oi  goods 
required  by  the  Filipinos,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  will  purchase 
them.  They  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
native  peoples,  and  have  gone  deeply  into  the  methods  previously  em- 
ployed by  American  and  other  firms  already  exporting  to  the  islands. 
In  the  nieantime  the  Milan  house  has  been  industriously  canvassing 
the  European  manufacturing  field. 

CONTINENTAL    HEADQUARTERS    AT   MILAN. 

Milan  is  used  as  the  continental  headquarters  simply  because  of  its 
accessibility,  the  number  of  manufactured  articles  which  can  be 
bought  here  for  export,  and  its  unexampled  situation  and  equipment 
as  a  general  clearing  house  for  trade.  Such  articles  as  the  Italian 
market  does  not  supply  are  brought  to  Milan  from  Germany  and 
Austria  and  are  here  prepared  for  shipment  to  Manila  or  Iloilo.  In 
this  way  during  1906  more  than  $80,000  worth  of  cotton  textiles 
were  sold  at  Manila  through  the  Milan  consulate.  Felt  hats  consti- 
tute another  very  strong  line,  the  stock  being  low  grade  and  bought 
for  export  from  the  great  hat-making  center  at  Monza,  9  miles  north 
of  Milan.  Cotton  underclothing,  parasols,  perfumery,  and  sterilized 
milk  are  leaders  in  the  long  line,  and  all  of  them  are  on  the  increase. 
The  marked  advance  in  shipments  during  the  final  quarter  of  1906 
indicates  a  wide  development  of  this  trade  in  1907. 

The  sterilized  milk  is  shipped  without  chemical  preservative  and 
is  said  to  gain  some  advantage  in  that  way.  The  exporters  have 
industriously  advertised  the  opinion  that  it  reaches  the  consumer  in 
a  form  more  attractive  to  the  eye  than  does  the  American  condensed 
milk,  containing  preservatives  which  sometimes,  according  to  the 
German  report,  discolor  it  during  a  long  period  of  storage.  The 
perfumerv  is  mostly  Milan  made,  with  special  reference  to  Filipino 
fancy,  while  the  umhrollas  and  certain  of  the  textiles  are  also  par- 
ticularly colored  and  figured  to  suit  the  Philippine  trade.  Silk 
shawls,  which  are  one  of  the  strong  minor  lines  of  export  from  Milan 
to  Xew  York,  are  increasing  in  demand  in  Manila.  They  are  the 
small  tussah  article,  much  worn  to  church  by  Italian  and  other  women 
as  a  head  or  shoulder  covering. 

SOUTH   AMERICAN   TRADE ^DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

While  the  amount  of  trade  between  Milan  and  South  American 
ports  can  not  be  definitely  stated,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  magnitude. 
Cotton  and  silk  textiles  lead.  The  trade  is  due  to  reports  of  one 
man  who  went  out  some  years  ago  to  make  a  study  of  probable  out- 
lets for  the  then  projected  cotton-mill  system  which  has  since  grown 
up  in  I^mbardy.  It  was  helped  by  the  large  numbers  of  Italian 
emigrants  settled  in  South  America,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  traflSc  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  travelers  of  this  class. 
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Upon  the  demand  created  by  them  was  erected  the  immense  vohime 
or  business  now  enjoyed. 

Trained* traveling  men  were  put  into  the  field;  these  were  followed 
by  men  who  could  sj>eak  the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  sent.  Before  going  these  agents  received  full  mstructions  based 
on  the  careful  plans  oi  campaign  drawn  by  their  superiors.  The 
plan  was  definite.  NBanking  arrangements  were  looked  to  with  ex- 
treme care.  Transportation  facilities  were  studied,  and  then,  as  the 
crowning  effort  in  the  entire  scheme,  transportation  lines  were  cre- 
ated in  order  that  the  trade  might  be  carried  in  Italian  bottoms  and 
controlled  by  Italian  hands. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  put  on  this  successful  establishment 
of  direct  and  perfectly  equipped  steamship  lines  between  Italian  home 
ports  and  South  America.  Every  such  steamer  became  a  center  of 
trade  influence.  South  American  merchants  can  come  to  Italy  direct 
in  large,  fast,  and  elegantly  appointed  ships,  and  Italian  traveling 
men  can  go  out  direct  in  the  same  ships.  The  constant  and  close 
interchange  which  these  systems  have  created  are  a  tremendous  force 
in  commerce.  In  this  part  of  Italy  to  term  oneself  an  "  American  " 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  resident  of  Brazil  or  Chile  or  Argentina,  but 
never  of  the  United  States. 

RELATIONS    WITH    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Every  South  American  country  lias  a  well-equipped  consulate  in 
Milan,  all  of  them  of  more  ample  accommodations  and  liberal  allow- 
ances than  are  afforded  by  some  other  great  nations  to  their  repre- 
sentatives here,  w^hile  several  of  the  incumbents  are  consuls-general. 
The  Chilean  consulate  is  one  of  the  best  separate  residences  in  the 
city.     South  American  flags  are  seen  in  the  best  streets. 

Everything  which  would  lend  to  the  susceptible  Italian  mind  the 
impression  of  friendliness,  importance,  and  high  respect  has  been  done 
as  a  means  of  promoting  closer  relations  between  Italy  and  South 
America.  As  a  result  this  trade  is  growing,  the  increase  in  the  sale  of 
Italian  cotton  goods  alone  being  noteworthy.  In  other  lines  there  is 
collateral  gain.  Better  steamers  are  being  put  on  the  routes,  better 
men  are  being  sent  out,  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  peculiar 
wants  of  the  markets  and  to  arrangements  by  which  banking  and 
credits  can  be  made  easier  for  the  South  Americans.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  make  the  South  American  business  man  feel  that  he  is 
dealing  with  his  own  people  when  he  deals  with  Italy,  Very  much 
is  made  of  the  personal  equation. 

BUILDING  UP  A  TRADE. 

Milan  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  cotton-textile  markets  of  the 
world.  During  1906  Milan  sent  to  the  United  States  cotton  textiles 
worth  about  ^5,000,  and  cotton  waste  worth  nearly  $120,000.  To 
the  Philippine  Islands  it  sent  $100,000  w  orth  of  textiles.  The  records 
show  that  whereas  the  cotton  fabric  sales  to  the  United  States  in  190() 
were  $45,000,  they  were  less  than  $3,000  in  1905,  nothing  in  1904  and 
1903,  and  one  sale  was  recorded  of  about  $15,000  in  1902.  The  Philip- 
pine trade  in  this  |ine  did  not  exist  until  1905. 
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The  Italian  spinners  are  confined,  for  climatic  reasons,  to  threads 
lower  in  number  than  80s  and  110s.  In  finer  threads  the  English 
mills  continue  to  have  a  good  lead.  Still,  considering  the  immense 
amount  of  fabrics  woven  from  threads  coarser  than  these,  it  can  not 
be  said  that  the  market  of  Italian  spinners  is  greatly  narrowed. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Italy  was  one  of  Englai^d^  best  customers; 
now  she  is  one  of  her  strongest  competitors  everywhere.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Milan  mills  to  make  Italian  cotton  textiles  second 
only  to  Italian  raw  silk  in  the  scale  of  exports. 

The  center  of  the  cotton-textile  trade  is  a  few  miles  north  of  Milan, 
at  Busto  and  Gallarate,  where  there  are  probably  150,000  looms  ex- 
clusive of  hand  looms.  If  they  produce  irom  25  to  30  yards  daily,  a 
fairly  close  estimate  on  the  total  annual  output  would  be  more  than 
a  billion  yards  annually.  About  300,000  persons  are  at  work  on  about 
5,000,000  spindles.  These  draw  their  raw  material  from  a  total  impor- 
tation of  700,000  bales  of  cotton,  of  which  500,000  come  from  America, 
100,000  from  India,  and  30,000  from  Egypt.  Nearly  all  the  ma- 
chinery is  foreign  built,  a  great  deal  of  it  English ;  but  the  Italians 
are  preparing  to  build  their  own  looms,  severalimportant  works  hav- 
ing recently  been  established  with  that  end  in  view.  American  machine 
makers  might  give  serious  thought  to  this  phase  of  the  subject,  in 
view  of  the  certain  expansion  or  the  Italian  textile  trade  within  the 
next  few  years. 

FOREIGN  FIELDS  OF  TRADE. 

Turkey,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  South  Ameiica,  India,  and 
the  Philippines  are  the  principal  foreign  outlets  for  the  trade.  Milan 
is  one  of  the  principal  selling  points  in  Europe,  shipments  being 
handled  here  for  all  quarters  and  in  many  cases  for  stock  outside  the 
Italian  field.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  marked  tendency  to  center  the  entire 
cotton  brokerage  of  southern  Europe  in  the  Milan  exchange.  The 
South  American  textile  trade  was  created  by  the  efforts  of  a  single 
Milan  merchant  who  visited  that  field  tweiitv-five  years  ago  and  made 
a  study  of  it  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Italy\s  effort  as  a  strong  cotton 
inanufacturing  factor.  It  was  largely  on  his  report  that  Milan  capital 
was  secured  to  open  the  home  end  of  the  trade;  and  the  intelligent 
methods  which  he  advised  at  that  time  have  since  then  been  applied  to 
many  other  lines. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  out  of  a  total  exportation  of  cot- 
ton textiles  from  the  district  for  the  first  nine  months  of  li)0(),  amount- 
ing to  202,500  quintals  (quintal=220i  pounds),  about  1)0,000  quintals 
went  into  South  America  alone,  a  gain  of  20,000  quintals  over  the 
same  period  of  nine  months  in  1905.  Egypt  was  the  next  best  buyer 
nnd  Turkey  next.  The  increase  in  money  value  of  imports  of  cotton, 
both  raw  and  thread,  in  the  nine  months  of  1900,  over  the  same  period 
in  1905,  was  $3,000,000,  the  total  value  of  such  imports  for  the  period 
being  $37,275,000.  The  total  money  value  of  exports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles in  the  first  nine  months  of  1906  was  $15,750,000,  a  gain  over  1905 
of  $2,280,000.  This,  and  the  amount  of  continental  cotton  trading 
done  here,  for  sales  throughout  the  world,  constitutes  Milan's  claim 
to  be  the  great  cotton-goods  market  of  southern  Europe. 
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Italian  handmade  laces  are  manufactured  at  Cantu,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Milan.  Though  Venice  lace  remains  the  finest  Italian  prod- 
uct in  this  class,  much  of  the  stock  sold  there  as  genuine  Venice  lace 
is  in  reality  made  at  Cantu,  which  sells  immense  consignments  to  the 
important  traders  on  the  Adriatic.  The  genuine  Venetian  lace,  which 
requires  from  five  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  labor  and  a  much  finer 
grade  of  linen  yarn,  can  not  be  made  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply 
the  market  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  hence  the  "'  fancy  "  lace  output 
of  the  Milan  district  is  know  n  as  Point  Venice,  and  is  made  up  in  the 
regular  Venetian  pattern. 

There  are  many  other  grades  of  Cantu  lace,  of  which  increasing 
shipments  are  made,  both  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  trade 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  seems  destined  to  attain  large  proportions. 
Nearly  all  the  Italian  lace  bought  in  the  American  shops  comes  from 
Cantu,  where  about  7,000  persons  are  engaged  in  its  production.  In 
the  year  1906  more  than  twice  as  many  meters  of  this  stock  w^ere 
shipped  to  America  than  for  any  previous  twelve  months.  Italy 
itseli  is  a  good  buyer  of  the  inferior  grades  of  lace,  consuming  about 
$250,000  worth  annually.  Nearly  7,000,000  pounds  of  bleached  linen 
yarn  were  imported  into  Italy  during  1905  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  laces  of  various  kinds. 


CANADA. 

TEXTILE  IMPORTS. 
HOW  PREFERENTIAL  RATE8  AID  SALES  OF   BRITISH   GOODS. 

The  value  of  textile  fabrics  imported  by  Canada  during  the  fiscal 
years  1901  and  1906  is  shown  in  an  elaborate  table  published  by  the 
Canadian  Manufacturer.  Those  which  are  of  interest  to  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  are  herewith  reproduced: 


Importfl. 


Dl^lASLft, 


Oetietml 


Church  v^tizi^nU .,,.... 

Oolton: 

Cordage.... ._ 

TwtuH  ■ .  * ..*,.. , 

Batt-Htttid  batting  ..,...>... 

Kiiiitini!  yanjs.  ^ -,-, 

Benfiug  ihreud — 

Bbii^i** I 

Croobei  chreHd _.,,... I 

SeamleN-'ii  hmiga ,„,,,,. *| 

gbf^Ls^tidi  qii)llL«..... 

Shinji 

Clothliig „_.„.! 

Bloii»«Bfl  iind  WAint^ . , , 

Bft^,  ri.o.  p .,.....„. 

L&mpwlok  .,,,_„._- . 

Socks  an<l  ntHM^k  Iti  n* ....... , 

Tap*?— 

Kotdye*! ..,„_„, 

Pvcd I 

ToweU  ............... ,.' 

tJn<iprvr«ar. 

Vv\  vet  A II  n  1 1  III  ii*i  u,  II.  r. !)»...  I 

Crni*i?H,  Uiiick ,  „ 

OrheT  ttthrii  M,  I*. oji., ,,.... 
CuTtnlnii  Btid  diHuiA ....,...,.,,] 

Emhn  lidprirt,  ii.  o.  |j I 

BrahK  Irlnjft*^  I'tc .............  ■ 

Ftowi?n^  nrtiflrlttl  ....._,..„„.' 

Wi»%  or  hemp  bogH _^_ 

Flux,  diicif,  ftc,  u.i*.* ,,.„ 

Clwthlrij? ..,....._,..... 

How  flirt,  Unedh......-, 

Rl3blj*'T  puirkhiw.  Utitlll^  <'tl!  .  .  . ,  , 

Hats  and  caps: 

811k  or  felt 

Straw,  n.  e.  8 

Mats  and  rugs,  jute,  n.  e.  h 

oiled  Rllk  and  cloth 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum 

Regalia  and  badges 

Ribbons 

Railway  rugs  and  dusten*.  eic. 

Silk  fabrics 

8ilk  blouses  and  clothing 

Silk,  sewing  or  embroider>' 

Silk  goods,  n.  o.  p.,  n.  e.  B 

Silk  velvets,  n.  e.  s 

Stockinettes  for  shoemakers  . . 

Tapelines 

Twine  for  nets,  hammocks,  etc 

Webbing 

Window  shades,  n.  e.  s 
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Great  firiUiJii  xm-  ^ 
der  33 1  per  cent 
pref^renUal. 


United  States  un* 
der  gcnenii  tdriflH 


19Q1. 


1234 

t4ao 

27,  a^ 

427 

131, 2W 

701 
20,021  I 

834  ' 

hlQ  , 
1,115 

39.0W  I 

24,635 
16,730  ' 
21,716 
1,5C1  , 

20,657 

274,506 

9.717 

67,2te 

47,909 
378.230 

4^1,172 
4S7,]ra 

iS,flBO 
76tf 

36,482 


tl,l9S 

13,107 
156,  S0& 

1ft,  3d» 

167.071 

11,I6^ 

ft.S7<t 

17fi,420 

232,  §W 
4,  MO 

7,oeo 

5J4A 

IOi.6S3 

■ie<§o,s 
m,  185 

1»,ZZ» 
1«0,8«6 
»lft,2tf* 

101.347 
12,0fi8 
71, 8M 

02,170 

7i&.^*2fl 

10,660 

642,  A7S 

33,445 

«t5 

1.364 

56,317 


I90L 


140? 

14,1^ 

40.612 

0,»28 

S,270 

IH.P20 

U.3A4 
fl.200 

21,673 
100,107 
H.'ilS 
29,7S0 
7.021 

n.m 

2.  VM 

aj7« 

1,343 
4.1S.'i 

\4'?i 
37.BS4 
fi02 
43,  (Ml 
65,443 
6,  BOA 
103,  7551 

SJHy77 

10,  ^7*J 

l.VS^iO 

IBO.  ItW 

39,617 
179.fi93 


liN)6. 


12,624 
K,S61 

28,4«1 

17fl»402 

0,4a» 

7,164 

17,^1 

107.537 

71».0S7 

10.222 

rs432 

0&7 

70.564 

7,953 

76,t*SM 

473 

112.799 

75.248 

!i.364 

122,  112 

«6,242 

70,6»7 

34,S21 

2S,&44 

lfp.717 

fiO,lTS 

67.7Slft 

3:£l.(Wi 


Ail  eoutitri««. 


190L 


1M& 


fu»«ei 

16,653 
78,383 
10,437 
27,270 

'i»l,122^ 
377, 7»1  ; 
15,  MS 
g,275 

45,794 

314.926 

l.\51i 

ftl,39] 

29,&I9 
2&,4A9 
27,35.=> 
7,9^ 

183, 5W 

296v570 
24,  43H 
73,517 

43a.  9»> 
fi0,579 

^9,7^ 

141. 4es 
79^.210 
66.646 
516,424 
314,9% 
&I.409 
40,76y 
2!l,\  m> 


t23,501 

ai,2J» 

240,  VIO 
16, 0» 

46,615 

357,016 

3§4,10V 

20,969 

1§,BG2 

202.904 

173,202 

673,319 

ff7,?26 

63,523 

10,^6 

314,495 

62,321 

32,521 

97.507 

1U0,0M 

l)«,Ol 

470,219 

13.303 

199.436 

ts34,19l 

fH.9H2 

454. 7M 

1,702,  MV7 

in.*^so 

569.042 
40,524 
61,262 
72. 215 

414.493 


30 

584.r*tw 

fifti  M2 

475, 718 

5W,624 

1,076,004 

1,290,638 

30 

253."^ 

.:^.ii  946 

252, 187 

518,875 

547. 971 

933,366 

36 

9*2, 1  •■■:., 

.■■-:. 834 

3,652 

27. 2M 

111,043 

363,997 

30 

25,  -m 

rJ,241 

52, 845 

:  .    477 

79,942 

177,442 

30 

309,441 

707,899  . 

24.446 

7:i0 

340, 8M8 

737,646 

a5 

502 

I.9fy2 

5, 49y 

762 

6,214 

10. 422 

35 

27.012 

11,22.') 

..,,1.% 

342 

f'17J97 

l.l.'i0,332 

SO 

53,331 

36,  4U 

ih.TSO 

J  197 

1U.IH4 

51.578 

30 

320,20} 

3KI 991 

10^.640 

.,;    |,_.^ 

2.3ri9,7^ 

3.882,554 

35 

m.389 

176,349 

75.61G 

]-     1,1  Nl 

•2S7,M6 

303.082 

26 

15,4I» 

23,a(W 

9.720 

|.\-.r7 

25,7^9 

39.912 

35 

ss.aM 

82,  (^IS 

15,667 

1-.     'JH 

96.262 

114,176 

80 

113.822 

142,910 

10,718 

11,197 

2S»,287 

283,257 

15 

11,819 

14,112 

39,820 

M,5£i 

51,639 

72,634 

26 

4,031 

11.273 

3.788 

16,262 

«,263 

28,446 

80 

:iioe 

l.M« 

11,158 

81.086 

15,267 

83,527 

20 

61,472 

61,740 

«2.778 

134.730 

139,1402 

143,686 

85 

726 

7,370 

848 

4,443 

1,0^9 

12,096 
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Imports. 


DUTIABLE— continued. 

Wool: 

Blankets i . . 

Caasimeres , 

Felt  cloth,  n.  e.  s 

Flannels , 

Knitted  underwear,  n.  e.  s. 

Bed  comforters 

Shawls 

Shirts 

Socks  and  stockings , 

Underwear , 

All  other  fabrics,  n.  e.  s . . . , 
Ready-made    c  1  o  c  h  i  n  g, 

n.e.s 

Felt,  not  filled 


Geaeral 
tiHff. 


PtrectiL 
36 
3& 
35 
8& 
35 
35 
30 
36 
3A 
3& 
^^ 


FREE. 


Binder  twine 

Boltinff  cloth 

Bookbinders'  cloth . 
Buckiam  for  hats  . . 
Canvas  for  bicycle  tires . 


Givat  Britain  un- 
der 33^  per  ceot 
preferential. 


]«n. 


im. 


130. 128 

a,  027 
5U29& 

L2,36S 

70,870 
l.»28.»43 

3-1.760 
21/i2L 


C»53,Sa2 

2fi8J0a 

77.IJ44 
25,«eti 

577,999 


,...,-. I  36  ( 

....,  13,flS8 

. a.240 

.  -. :  UT20 

Coir  and  coir  yam None. 

Cotton  waste 16.«1 

Cotton.raw 28,916 

Duck  for  belting  and  hose ,.,  ,,„,,  37 

Jutecloth .  6a0,fl67 

Jute  yam ;.,*..  *,.,.!  *«9,906 


21.gl8 

97 

2C.421 

2,  en 


428 

72.722 

I.ISS 

IfiS 

«l0,fi73 


rutted  Slates  un- 
der general  t^rlfl. 


All  c^ountri€«. 


1001. 


§6,811 

IS 

41,13S 

11,060 

4S04 

1,088 

i.ei& 

7,909 
t2.04J 
44,27il 

164.  aeo 

40.806 


1906. 


^,U7 
17, 010 

1,675 
17, 2M 

2,m 

2!5O,0i:( 
,731,S12 

102.  a7» 
16,3^ 
43,210 


NH»2fl 
9,206 

lft,^l 
1,424 

2,274 

1.370 

8,728 

15,777 

43.ft^7 

ioa.  316 
40.3^ 


l,02Jt.»2a 

17.CS4 

Iti.OOfi 

6,612 

17.125 

I3,4t*ri 

S28,S3'2 

5»6.729 

118,101} 

27,03fi 


t99L 


13&,322 

6,S12 

50,301 

123, 43& 

94,012 

1.718 

93,G44 

543,012 

109,821 

3,09e,§lS 

9a^i,S12 
182,560 


1906. 


028,096 

tt,  709 

31.^7 

4,174 

18.070 

2.6^7 

2(17,431 

4,77».9WJ 

102,310 

6fia.7n2 

133,428 


1111.490 
1.977.200 

131,674 
4(H,Qfl7 

i«,oa7 

109plia 

31,065 

l.n?,281 

222.176 
5,966,648 

7S9,6!6 
195,616 


1,(550,741 

17,.t93 

44,443 

H.7«3 

17,125 

13,a23 

IU3, 100 

7,(^26,626 

11*^,337 

!^3,8i')D 


A  summary  of  results  shows  that  of  dutiable  imports  the  increase 
from  the  United  States  was  $1,912,310  and  from  Great  Britain 
$11,188,007,  out  of  a  total  increase  of  $17,681,114.  In  free  imports 
the  total  increase  from  the  United  States  was  $4,122,599  and  from 
Great  Britain  $645,485,  out  of  a  total  of  $5,009,491. 
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that  results  of  investigations  by  special  agents  to  inquire  into  trade 
conditions  abroad  shall  be  communicated  to  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Brockton,  Mass.,  June  15,  1907. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the  leather 
and  boot  and  shoe  industries  of  the  principal  countries  of  western 
Europe.  My  investigations,  covering  a  period  of  several  months, 
extended  over  England,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria-Himgary,  and  Grermany.  Market  conditions  in 
these  countries  were  investigated  with  special  regard  to  importations 
and  sales  of  leather  and  its  manufactures  from  the  United  States.  The 
estimation  in  which  American  boots  and  shoes  are  popularly  regarded 
is  briefly  described  and  suggestions  offered  for  enlarging  our  Euro- 
pean sales. 

Respectfully, 

Arthur  B.  Butman, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

To  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  investigations  upon  which  is  based  a  review  of  the  leather  and 
boot  and  shoe  industries  in  Europe,  as  briefly  set  forth  in  the  accom- 
panying report,  had  as  its  principal  objects  the  obtaining  of  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  existing  industrial  conditions  in  their  bearing  on 
trade  conditions  in  our  own  country,  together  with  a  like  knowledge 
of  existing  difficulties  to  this  trade  and  the  making  of  suggestions 
tor  remedying  the  same. 

Leading  American  shoe  manufacturers  are  now  seeking  foreign 
markets  for  their  products  in  the  representative  cities  of  the  worid, 
and  that  they  are  meeting  with  some  success  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  already  they  are  sending  their  shoes  to  60  different  coim- 
tries;  but  the  question  which  must  interest  every  one  of  them  is: 
Are  they  doing  all  that  might  be  done  to  enlarge  their  export  busi- 
ness? It  is  a  fact  that  many  things  hinder  the  aldvance  of  this 
trade;  among  them  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  refusal  of  our 
exporters  to  grant  such  terms  of  credit  as  are  allowed  by  com- 
petitors in  the  various  countries  where  it  is  desired  to  introduce  goods; 
slow  delivery  of  goods;  careless  packing;  failure  to  furnish  the  exact 
kind  and  quality  of  goods  promised,  which  includes  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  details  and  a  not  infrequent  disregard  of  the  especial  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  various  localities. 

Another  important  difficulty  and  one  that  should  receive  prompt 
attention  is  the  very  general  imitation  by  European  manufacturers 
of  the  American  shoe  and  its  advertisement  imder  terms  often  so 
•misleading  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  product  is  of  American 
•manufacture.  As  a  safeguard  against  this  counterfeiting,  as  well  as 
the  flooding  of  the  markets  with  inferior  goods  purporting  to  be  of 
first  value,  it  is  suggested  that  American  trade-marks  be  registered 
in  each  country  into  which  our  shoes  are  introduced  and  that  all 
footwear  be  stamped  not  only  with  the  words  ^'Made  in  the  United 
States  of  America,"  but  also  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  local 
foreign  dealer  and  the  price  in  the  various  moneys  of  the  principal 
European  countries;  that  is,  if  the  shoe  is  to  be  sold  in  France,  the 
retail  selling  price  should  be  stamped  on  the  sole  in  francs;  if  in 
Italy,  in  lire,  etc.  The  importance  of  such  action  can  not  be  too 
strongly  urged.  It  is  desired  to  bring  this  fact  of  imitation  before 
the  American  shoe  manufacturer  as  it  exists,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
in  no  way  lessen,  but  rather  stimulate  his  efforts  for  further  sales  of 
genuine  American-made  goods. 
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Traveling  salesmen  and  resident  agents  each  have  their  own  value 
as  factors  in  trade  extension  in  Europe.  The  former  should  be 
efficiently  trained  and  able  to  speak  fluently  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  he  may  be  assigned.  The  method,  however, 
which  assures  the  largest  measure  of  success  is  that  of  the  established 
American  firm,  or,  in  other  words,  the  European  retail  store,  estab- 
lished and  managed  by  the  American  manufacturer.  Second  in 
value  is  the  exclusive  American  agency,  managed  preferably  by  an 
American  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  or  at  least  by  a 
native  having  no  other  interests.  The  resident  agent  would  receive 
his  stock  direct  from  the  factory,  while,  under  existing  methods, 
American  goods  often  are  purchased  through  agencies  in  London  or 
Paris,  necessitating  profits  for  two  or  three  middlemen  and  addi- 
tional transportation  charges,  which  tend  to  restrict  sales  both  by 
reason  of  delay  and  inconvenience  as  well  as  price. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  again  remind  our  manufacturers  that  what 
suits  the  American  trade  may  not  always  prove  attractive  to  the 
foreign  markets,  and  that  to  secure  their  trade  we  must  devote 
care  and  thought  to  their  requirements. 

One  obstacle  to  a  greater  advance  in  sales  of  American  footwear 
in  several  European  countries  is  the  quality  of  sole  leather  used 
for  that  trade.  It  is  important  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
various  countries  be  taken  into  accoimt  by  our  manufacturers. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  custom  of 
wearing  rubber  footwear  (rubbers)  is  by  no  means  general  among 
Europeans,  and  that  consequently  the  use  of  a  porous  sole  leather 
renders  our  shoes  unfit  for  winter  wear  by  them. 

Our  shoe  manufacturers  certainly  know  the  art  of  secure  and 
attractive  packing,  and  when  goods  are  furnished  to  those  countries 
where  attention  to  detail  is  strictly  required  we  should  not  be  found 
wanting  in  this  respect.  Care  should  continue  to  be  given  to  this 
most  important  detail,  remembering  also  that  the  value  of  the  shoo 
is  often  enhanced  by  an  attractive  carton. 

Advertising  should  be  carefully  considered.  Window  cards  and 
illustrated  catalogues  in  the  several  foreign  languages  should  bo 
furnished  by  the  manufacturer,  and  space  provided  in  the  local 
newspapers  for  resident  agencies.  Money  must  be  spent  if  we  would 
succeed  in  the  face  of  active  competition. 

One  great  reason  for  the  excellence  of  the  American  shoe  is  the 
fact  that  in  America  each  person  in  his  department  of  the  factory 
is  a  specialist.  The  European  shoe  manufacturer  does  not  specialize; 
he  turns  out  men's,  women's,  and  children's  shoes,  cuts  sole  leather, 
and  makes  findings  all  under  the  same  roof.  It  has  been  said,  and 
truly,  that  the  American  shoemaker  is  *Hhe  best  fed,  the  best  paid, 
and  the  most  skiUed  in  the  world/'  and  as  a  result  the  excellence 
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and  popularity  of  his  product  is  evinced  in  all  countries.  The  name 
''American  shoe"  is  used  as  a  business  medium,  and  our  shoes  are 
everywhere  remarked  for  their  comfort,  style,  and  finish. 

That  we  have  not  done  a  larger  export  trade  in  manufactured 
articles  in  the  past  has  been  partially,  at  least,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  not  obUged  to  seek  foreign  markets  for  our  products; 
but  we  have,  however,  made  a  very  good  showing  in  shoe  exports. 
Our  manufacturers  have  but  to  awaken  to  the  possibilities  which 
their  unequaled  product  affords,  and  to  devote  the  time  and  money 
necessary  to  the  imderstanding  of  local  conditions,  the  require- 
ments of  the  people,  and  their  business  methods,  and  having  learned 
these,  to  deal  with  them  with  the  same  activity  and  seriousness  an 
are  devoted  to  the  home  trade. 


LEATHER  AND  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  IN  EUROPEAN 

MARKETS. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

CX>BfPARI80N   OP  AMERICAN   WITH   BRITISH  TRADE. 

No  industry  in  the  United  Sttftes  can  look  back  upon  a  better 
record  than  that  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  leather  and  boots 
and  shoes.  The  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  United  States 
is  manifest  by  the  immense  production  of  the  country — a  home  busi- 
ness fast  approaching  $400,000,000,  and  a  foreign  trade  of  nearly 
$10,000,000  per  annum — showing  that  eflforts  made  in  recent  years 
to  secure  foreign  markets  for  our  footwear  and  other  leather  pro- 
ductions have  been  attended  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  To-day 
American  shoes  are  sent  to  60  countries  and  may  be  found  in  tho 
chief  cities  of  the  five  continents. 

The  year  1906  will  be  memorable  for  the  shoe-manufacturing 
industry,  because  for  the  first  time  our  shoe  exports  exceeded  in 
value  the  shoe  exports  from  Great  Britain.  The  comparisons  for 
three  years  are  as  follows: 

Exports  op  Shoes  prom  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  1904-1906. 


Year. 

United  States. 

Great  Britain. 

Pairs.      ;     Value. 

Pairs. 

Value. 

1904 

1 
4.806.279  1  S7. 319. 775 
5,672.221       8.650.012 
5,336,106       9,653,751 

8,107,824 
9,149.539 
9,527,921 

17,696,138 

1905 

9,159,834 

1906 

9,530,672 

In  the  number  of  pairs  exported  it  will  be  noticed  that  England  is 
still  in  the  lead,  but  we  are  selling  better  grades,  and  so  take  the  first 
place  in  values.  Our  increase,  moreover,  is  a  recent  development, 
because  as  far  back  as  1870  England  was  exporting  shoes  to  the 
value  of  $7,000,000,  while  our  exports  were  less  than  $500,000. 

EUROPEAN  IMITATION  OF  AMERICAN  TANNING  METHODS. 

For  a  long  time  American  sole  leather  found  high  favor  in  certain 
parts  of  Europe,  and  would  doubtless  still  be  sold  there  in  larger 
quantities  but  for  the  successful  eflforts  of  Heyl,  Doerr,  and  Reinhart 
JO 
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at  Worms,  on  the  Rhine,  to  secure  the  secrets  of  its  production.  By 
putting  the  chemist  and  the  tanner  side  by  side  these  men  were  able 
to  produce  a  sole  leather  which  they  claimed  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States  in  appearance,  if  it  did  not  surpass  it  in  durability. 
The  claim  was  made  by  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  tanners  that 
the  German  product  was  by  no  means  as  durable  as  the  product  of 
the  tanneries  of  Danvers,  Beverly,  and  other  places  in  this  coimtry. 
One  thing  is  certain  in  this  connection — ^foreign  competitors  are  sparing 
no  effort  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  our  best  methods,  those  that  have 
led  to  the  successful  production  of  excellent  leathers  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  make  new  discoveries  by  original  research  in  the  laboratories  con- 
nected with  many  of  their  tanneries.  Austria,  celebrated  for  certain 
leathers,  has  an  excellent  tanning  school  in  Vienna.  Germany,  our 
most  vigilant  and  forceful  rival,  established  a  splendid  tanning 
school  in  Freiburg,  Saxony,  25  miles  from  Dresden,  and  supplied  it 
with  all  the  most  modem  machinery  used  in  this  country;  and  to 
preside  over  it  as  head  director  secured  a  man  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  a  manager  of  tanneries  in  Milwaukee. 

On  one  occasion,  anxious  to  learn  how  American  tanners  produced 
such  excellent  chrome  leather,  the  Germans  sent  a  commission, 
headed  by  a  distinguished  manufacturer  of  patent  leather,  to  this 
country  to  study  our  methods.  If  correctly  reported,  this  commis- 
sion went  back  only  fairly  successful,  but  by  pursuing  the  German 
method  of  research,  laboratory  experimentation,  putting  the  chemist 
and  the  practical  tanner  side  by  side,  they  claim  to  have  reached 
satisfactory  results. 

VALUE  OF    AMERICAN  EXPORTS  AND  RELATIVE   SHARE  OF  COUNTRIES. 

The  story  of  leather  exports  from  the  United  States  will  be  f oimd  in 
the  tables  herewith  given.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1892, 
only  fifteen  years  ago,  the  total  exports  of  leather  and  its  manufac- 
tures amounted  to  only  a  little  over  $12,000,000.  To-day  it  aggre- 
gates $40,000,000,  and  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  $50,000,000 
mark  is  fairly  in  sight.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  our 
exports  of  leather  of  all  kinds  aggregated  $40,642,858,  and  of  this 
amoimt  $9,142,748  represents  boots  and  shoes.  The  table  which 
follows  shows  the  exports  in  detail  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  and  the 
markets  to  which  exported.  To  illustrate  the  progress  made  and  the 
present  volume  of  the  trade,  comparison  is  made  with  the  figures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1902. 
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Growth  of  the  Export  Trade  of  the  United  States  in  Leather  and  in* 
Manufactures,  by  Countries. 


Article  and  whither  exported. 


Leather: 

Sole  leather- 
United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Belgium 

British  North  America. 
All  other  coontries 


1902. 


S5, 383, 944 
278,967 
165,094 
134,560 
607,292 


Kid. 


Total  sole  leather 6, 569, 857 

I,  patent,  or  enameled,  splits,  buff,  grain,  etc. — 


Sooth  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


0,210 
308,799 

825^038 
43,211 


1906. 


$5,956,092 

1,333,130 

316,903 

155,258 

424,896 


8,186,279 


17,107,278 

1,549,828 

791,646 

861,666 

868,619 

51,&21 


Increase 
(+)  orde- 


+  S572,148 
+1,054,163 
+  151,809 
+  20,696 
—    182,396 


+  1,616,422 


+3,239,148 
+  869,618 
+  482,847 
+  806,777 
+  43,581 
+        8,310 


Total  leather  other  than  sole 

15,780,277 

21,230,558 

+5,450,28* 

Total  leather 

22,350,134 

29,316,847 

+7,066,70:» 

Leather  manofactures: 
Boots  and  shoes- 
Europe— 

I^ted  Kingdom 

2,013,890 
197,937 
97,081 
80,997 

1,862,747 
387,025 
126,239 
215,133 

—    151,143 

Germany 

France 

All  other 

+    189,088 
+      29,158 
+     134,136 

Total  to  Europe 

2,389,905 

2,591,144 

+    201,239 

North  America 

2,293,560 
165,863 
47,379 

1,005,370 
280,021 

5,367,349 

363,310 

80,868 

552,104 

187,973 

+3,073,789 

South  Americ^i 

+     197,447 

Asia 

+      33,489 

Oceania 

-    453,266 

Africa 

-      92,048 

Total  boots  and  shoes 

6,182,098 

9,142,748 

+2,960,650 

Harness  and  saddles .                          .... 

378,775 
887,316 

091,575 
1.491,688 

+    312,800 

All  other  leather  manufactures 

+     604,372 

Total  leather  manufactures 

7,448.189 

11,326,011 

+  3,877,822 

Grand  total  leather  exports 

29.798,323 

40,642,858 

+  10,944,525 

British  markets  are  by  far  our  most  important  in  practically  all 
lines  of  leather  goods  \snth  the  exception  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in 
footwear  the  United  Kingdom  takes  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  Amer- 
ican goods  annually.  The  United  States  is  a  cattle-raising  country, 
with  an  abundance  of  native  tanning  material.  England  does  not 
raise  the  number  of  cattle  sufficient  for  her  requirements,  and  has 
very  little  native  tanning  material;  therefore  hides  and  tanning  mate- 
rial or  tanned  leather  must  be  imported. 

The  position  on  sole  and  heavy  upper  leathers  is  a  comparatively 
secure  one  for  the  American  tanner.  Regarding  goatskin  leathers, 
American  manufacturers  perfected,  as  pre\nously  mentioned,  the 
chrome  tanning  process  and  English  leather  dressers  have  yet  to  reach 
the  American  standard. 
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Large  supplies  of  box  calf  are  yearly  imported  from  the  Continent 
for  English  consumption.  The  American  leather  trade  in  England 
is  in  the  hands  of  substantial  British  merchants,  many  of  whom  have 
been  for  years  engaged  in  its  importation. 

The  detailed  leather  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  three 
jSscal  years,  with  the  part  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom,  are  as  follows : 

Leather  Exports  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to 
ALL  Countries,  1904-1906. 


Article. 

To  United  Kingdom. 

To  all  countries. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1904.               1905. 

1906. 

Sole  leather 

$5,611,423 

$4,449,410 

$5,956,092 

$6,978,497     S9. 444. 873 

$8,186,279 

Upper  leather: 

Glazedkid 

1,512,179 

170,940 

15,049,602 

1,140.364 

7,238,940 
560,340 

1,329,747 

1,576,204 

166,320 

15.057,791 

1,813,154 

8,057,697 
502,660 

1,318,046 

1,922,430 

Patent 

143,590 

Splits 

11,345,111 

11,072,078 

11,274,750 

17,242,011 

All  other 

1,822,537 

Boot?  and  shops 

1,868,894 

1,943,845 

1,862,747 

9,142,748 

Harness  and  saddles 

691,575 

All  other 

1 

1,491,688 

Total 

18,825,428 

17,465,333 

19,093,589 

33,980,615 

37,936,745 

40,642,858 

The  share  going  to  Great  Britain  of  ''Harness  and  saddles"  and 
"All  other"  leather  in  the  above  table  of  exports  is  not  detailed  in 
the  statistical  returns  of  the  Government,  and  the  relatively  small 
amounts  can  not  be  included  in  the  total  purchases  of  that  country 
from  the  United  States. 

Serious  complaints  were  submitted  to  me  by  British  leather  im- 
porters, who  maintained  that  a  large  quantity  of  American  sole  leather 
had  been  adulterated  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade,  but  the  same 
charge  was  made  against  other  such  leather,  including  that  tanned  in 
Great  Britain. 

Boots  and  shoes  were  imported  by  Great  Britain  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, not  including  British  possessions,  for  the  calendar  years  1905 
and  1906  as  follows: 

Imports  op  Boots  and  Shoes  into  Great  Britain,  by  Countries,  1905  and  190G. 


Whence  imported. 


1905. 


Dozen 
pairs. 


Value. 


1906. 


Dozen 
pairs. 


Value. 


United  States.. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other  countries 

Total 


90,239 
42,196 
29,239 
18,373 
34,220 
197 


$2,147,046 
517,236 
639, 415 
228,  472 
520,670 
2,813 


80,927 
41,443 
31,790 
25,423 
31,263 
101 


214,464 


4,055,552 


$2,165,540 
531,047 
609,015 
336,961 
443,591 
1,830 


210,947  I   4,088,084 
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These  statistics  show  that  the  United  States  suppUes  by  far  the 
larger  percentage  of  shoes  imported.  The  following  table  shows  the 
British  export  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  calendar  years  1905  and  1906 : 

Exports  of  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  by  Countries, 

1905  AND  1906. 


Whltber  exported- 


igos. 


Doeen 
poiiB.^ 


Value. 


1Q06. 


Doxen 


V«lue. 


foreign  count  des: 

Germ  any  _.*....,  ^*-.^,, 

NMbprlfttids , .,. . 

Belgium*....,...,. ,._.,: 

Fr&tice 

Portugi^Ae  Eut  AfrtcB, 
B?8ypt--"- - .-- 

P*TU*,, *....,,..,.,, 

OiUe. ,.,.,.„. 

BimKll 

AiraintLiitt .-_.... 

•      AlTcfther.,., .,.--*....,. 


14,513 

7,36S 

2,186 
15,m 


i«9,ao& 

i05r3« 

56,1130 

110,17a 
215,011 


33,  MG 
G,W4 

6,  SOS 

9,382 

0,773 
2,459 


Sin,72» 

1«T,136 

117,777 

667,251 

DO, €02 

14%  70S 

02,566 

66,S37 

15,370 

IMi^Ta'S 

£42,664 


ToUi- 


03^650 


1,479,7M 


lis,  152 


],d42,e92 


Bdtlfb 


Africa ,.„„ 

British  ImlLik........ 

Btraitg  ^ul^menu. 

AUBtratia.  ... .. 

N<!W  Zealand 

WMt  IndiM 

OtHanA-. ._,. 

Other .., 


18.  im 

«e,802 

70.030 
6i,4&l 
25,967 
5,497 
18.170 


174,075 

4,870,554 

836, 51S 

67,937 
510,257 
725,859 
221,  l&a 

I5.S21 
229,567 


17,S»& 
357,012 

8,41& 

mici? 

72,771 
34,716 

7,122 
23,fi47 


175,073 

4,474.20(7 

no,4S5 

118,538 

eaa,04G 

814,  «§ 
306, A14 

^S,£30 


Tot*l 

Omid  total. 


680,402 


7,atl, 


tse5,i2'i 


7,57B,77S 


774,001 


9,341,070 


783,974 


0,5^,  4Cr 


Leicester,  the  county  town  of  Leicestershire,  in  the  North  Midlands, 
with  a  population  of  about  225,000,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  shoe  indus- 
try in  England.  The  boot  and  shoo  factories  of  this  town  number  140, 
with  an  average  output  of  about  400  pairs  per  day  each,  the  largest 
factory  producing  from  1,200  to  1,500  pairs  per  day. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  England  has  very  greatly  improved 
within  the  past  few  years,  in  consideration  of  which  the  following 
facts  may  be  stated:  British  ports  are  open  to  receive  American 
leather  and  American  shoemaking  machinery  duty  free;  an  Ameri- 
can shoe-machinery  company  has  an  affiliated  organization  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  principal  factories  are  fitted  with  the  most  im- 
proved American  machinery,  and  labor  is  slowly,  but  gradually, 
gaining  in  skill  with  the  advent  of  modem  equipment.  How^ever, 
notwithstanding  the  splendid  showing  which  the  British  manufac- 
turer is  now  able  to  make  over  that  of  a"few^  years  ago,  it  is  still 
impossible  for  him  to  produce  a  shoe  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
American  product.  Until  a  large  number  of  skilled  operatives  find 
their  way  into  the  British  manufactory,  the  American  shoe  must  lead 
by  reason  of  its  superb  finish  and  splendid  style. 
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SUPERIORITY   OF   AMERICAN    SHOES. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  not  to  convince  the  English  buyer 
of  the  superiority  of  the  American  shoe — the  Englishman  already 
knows  this — ^but  the  point  on  which  the  English  buyer  must  be  con- 
vinced is  that  the  American  manufacturer  will  furnish  exactly  the 
kind  and  qviality  promised.  The  reputation  which  has  been  acquired 
by  American-made  shoes  is  the  best;  but  of  course  the  volume  of 
export  trade  must  largely  depend  upon  manufacturing  an  article 
suited  to  the  people  and  the  country  for  which  it  is  destined.  If  the 
tastes  of  the  English  people  were  more  carefully  studied  and  conformed 
to,  the  market  for  American  shoes  in  England  would  be  a  far  larger  one 
than  at  present.  One  great  essential  in  that  country  is  precision. 
Dealers  insist  that  when  goods  are  ordered  from  samples  of  certain 
quality  and  style  exactly  that  quality  and  that  style  are  desired,  and 
no  substitute,  though  equally  good  or  better,  of  any  part  or  portion  is 
wanted. 

It  is  evident  from  figures  previously  given  that  while  we  can  sell 
some  of  our  best  grades  in  the  English  markets,  the  manufacturers 
there  are  in  a  strong  position  with  the  lower-priced  lines,  where  the 
labor  cost  coimts  for  more  in  proportion,  and  it  is  in  these  lines  that 
the  English  manufacturers  are  making  steady  gains  in  exporting. 

OBSTACLES  TO  UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  the  American  shoe  manufacturer  has 
to  encounter  in  Great  Britain  results  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
retail  shoe  dealer  with  only  one  or  two  stores  relies  largely  for  his  sup- 
plies upon  boot  factors,  or,  as  we  term  them,  jobbers;  and  the  aver- 
age English  boot  factor  is  prejudiced  against  American  goods. .  Fur- 
thermore, the  factor,  or  jobber,  likes  to  deal  with  manufacturers  who 
allow  much  longer  credits  than  American  shoe  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  grant.  The  result  has  been  that,  while  we  have  a  consider- 
able shoe  trade  in  Great  Britain,  those  American  firms  who  have  done 
the  best  have  been  those  who  have  opened  their  own  stores  and  deal 
directly  with  the  public. 

It  may  be  of  value  here  to  sum  up  the  fundamental  principles 
which  stand  for  a  successful  American  shoe  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
The  English  carry  their  conservatism  into  foreign  trade.  Goods  once 
established  command  ready  future  sales  if  the  quality  is  maintained, 
while  goods  found  not  as  represented  are  very  apt  to  be  discontinued, 
even  though  they  may  afterwards  be  made  equal  to  the  first  standard. 
There  must  be  conformity  to  English  taste  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  honest  effort  should  be  made  to  ship  goods  when  promised. 
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COST   OF  MANUFACTURE. 


Following  is  the  cost  of  producing  the  British-made  shoe  as  com- 
pared with  the  American  product: 

Detailed  Cost  op  Manufacturing  English  and  American  Shoes. 


Classification. 


Cutting  outside.. 
Cutting  linings., 
stamping  linings 

Skiving....: 

Week  work 


Total. 


Making  lining 

Closing 

Seam  rubbing 

Staying,  double  needle. . . 
Stitching  Inside  stays,  2  rows. 

Stitching  back  stays 

Stitching  foxings 

Closing  on 

Turning 

Stitching  tops 

Eyeleting 

Vamping 


Classification. 


Pressing  vamps i 

Pressing  foxings 

Pressing  front  of  quarter. . . 

Pressing  back  stay 

Pressing  kid  tip 

Stitching  in  box  toe 

Stitching  tip  (straight) 

Marking  vamp  for  tip 

GummiBg  comers 

Gumming  eyelet  stavs 

Gumming  vamp  lining  and 
marking  size 

Gumming  tongue  lining 

Bindingtongue 

Blacking  ed^ 

Closing  toe  lining  and  stitch- 
ing tongue 

Lacing  and  packing 

Week  work 


English 
dozen)  .a 


Total. 


2    Of 


American 
(per  100 
pairs)  .a 


10.33 
.33 
.41 
.33 
.16 
.25 
.33 
.16 
.16 
.13 

.16 
.15 
.20 
.16 

.33 
.33 
1.00 


10.45 


Classification. 


Fitting  stock 

Lasting,  pulling  over 

Lasting  sides  by  hand 

Lasting  toe  ana  seat,  ideal. . . 
Lasting  sides  and  toe  consol . 

Laying  soles 

Trimming  uppers 


English 

(per 
dozen)  .a 


American. 


McKay 

S1.50  (per" 

100 

pairs) 


8.  d. 


i  "I 


SI. 50 
3.00 


1.50 
.50 


Pulling  tacks. 

Sewing  McKay  and  welting 

Trimming  seam 

Beating  welt 

Filling  bottom,  tacking  in  shank,  cementing  bottom. 

Cementing  solo 

Sole  laying  by  machine 

Rough  rounding 

Turning  channel 

Stitching 

Beating  out 

Randing 

Nailing  seats 

Nailing  heels 

Slugging. 


31 

2i 


.67 


Welt 

12.25  (per 

100 

pairs). 


12.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Reiasting 

Heel  lining 

Heel  shaving 

Heel  scouring 

Cutting  down  heels. 

Scouring  breast 

Trimming  edge 

Stitch  separator 

Edge  setter 

Buffing  bottom 

Naumkeag  cleaning. 
Brushing  edg 
Brushing  stil 
Hand  finish. 
Cutting  shank. 


.58 

:fol 

.50 
.161 
.42 


.50 
.42 
.16! 


.25 
.25 

1.75 
.65 
.20 
.35 
.10 
.32 
.75 
.21 

1.75 
.58 

:}^ 

.50 
.33 
.50 
.161 
.50 
.42 
.161 
.25 

1.50 
.25 

1.67 
.50 
.42 
.04 
.04 
.42 
.25 


o  Same  on  both  McKay  $1.50  and  welt  12.25. 


h  Seat  wheeL 
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Detailed  Cost  op  Manufacturing  English  and  American  Shoes — Continued. 


Classification. 


English 

(per 
dozen). 


McKay 
,l.«.^per 

pairs. 


American. 


Welt 
«.25^per 

pairs. 


Blacking  shank  and  top , 

Burnishing  heel 

Cleaning  by  hand 

Bottom  lining 

Kroning,  stamping,  dressing 

Packing,  etc.,  week  work,  estimated. 
All  other  work  in  bottoniing  room . . . 


Total. 


Cutting 

Fitttag 

Bottoming. 


Total. 


s.    d. 


n 


2 
1  0 
1  0 
3    Oi 


SI. 00 

.59 

.42 

.42 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


$1.25 
.50 
.42 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


21.88i 


31.671 


10.45 
21.88i 


6.90 
10.45 
31.671 


>13  1(^ 


39.32i 


49.11} 


a  $27.73  per  100  pairs. 

Welt  work  would  be  about  15  per  cent  more  than  McKay  price. 

English  Piecework  Statement  for  Finishers  in  Conjunction  with 

Machinery. 

WOMEN'S  work-ordinary. 


Classification. 


Putting  in  lasts,  hinged  or  solid  blocks 
(lasts  to  be  assorted  for  use) : 

Byliand 

By  aid  of  machine  or  jack 

Lasts  with  loose  blocks  (extra) 

Work  tied  over  or  buttoned  (2  lace 

holes  or  3  buttons)  (extra) 

Heel  paring: 

Trinmung  heels  and  randing  same  on 

Smith  or  similar  machine 

Leather  Wurttembei^^s  (extra) 

Heels  over  1 J  inches  hi^h  (extra) 

Extra  for  sharpening  knives  to 

the  heel  pareronly 

Plowing  out  by  hand: 

Foreparts  only,  machine  sewn  and 

riveted 

Waists 

Seats 

Welted,  foreparts  only 

Welted,  waists  only 

Fair  stitched,  foreparts  only 

Half-wide  welts  (extra) 

Paring  forepart  and  waists  on  Bussell  or 

any  similar  machine , 

Welts  plowed  out: 

Wdted 

Fair  stitched , 

Bevels 

Heel  scouring: 

Rough  and  fine  scouring  by  1  man 
on  same  machine  (heels  1^  inches 

high,  finished) 

Over  1*  inches  (extra) 

Heel  scouring: 

Leather    Wurttembergs,    IJ    inches 
high  (extra) 


Per 
dozen. 


Pence. 
1 
I 


Classification. 


Per 
dozen. 


Heel  scouring— Continued. 

Iron  heel  plates  (extra) 

Brass-plate  insertion  (extra) 

Gumming  heels  (extra) 

Heel  trinunlne; 

By  hand  (heels  to  be  breasted  before 

attached) 

Definition:  Clearing  breast  of  heels, 
cutting  down  comers,  and  bit  waist 
form  of  heels. 
Heel  burnishing: 

Rockingham  or  pad  and  brush,  by  ma- 
chine   

Leather  Wurttembergs,  1^  Inches  high 

(extra) 

If  faked  by  hand  (extra) 

Heels  colored  for  the  man. 
Seat  wheeling: 

By  machine 

By  hand 

Leather    Wurttembergs,    IJ    inches 

high,  by  machine  (extra) , 

Leather  Wurttembergs,  by  hand  (ex- 
tra)  

Brushing: 

Brushing  heels,  not  padded 

If  faked  oy  hand  (extra) 

Cleaning  stl  tones: 

Cumming,  boning,  and  polishing  same 
Coloring  welts,  liquid  color,  fore  iMtrts 

only  (extra) 

Pricking  up  stitches: 

By  hand,  narrow  tool 

By  hand,  broad  tool  (extra) 

By  machine,  fore  parts  only , 


Pence. 


n 


1 


1 

1 
h 

3 

1 

6 
2 
3i 


o  Per  week  per  man. 
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English  Piecework  Statement  for  Finishers  in  Conjunction  with 
Machinery— Continued. 

EDGE  SETTING— TWICE  SETTING  FOREPARTS  AND  WAISTS    OF  ALL  GOODS  WHICH 

HAVE  BLACK  WELTS. 


aasaiflcation. 


Ordinary  work: « 

Mock  welts 

Allwelta 

Reduction  for  once  setting  mock  welts  with  quick  edge  ink 

Blacic,  welted  goods 

Black,  lair  stitched 

Color  on  lip  for  fair  stitched  or  welted  goods  (extra) 

Ordinary  black  stunted  beveled 

Black  bevel  work,  fair  stitched 

Black  bevel  work,  welted 

Red  bevel  work,  ordinary 

Red  bevel  work,  fair  stitched 

Red  bevel  work,  welted 


Standard  machine. 

Rotary  machine. 

Without 
wheel 

dozen). 

fill 

With 
wheel 

dozen). 

Without 
wheel 

A^^\ 
dozen). 

Pence. 
4} 

Pence. 

Pence, 

Pence 

7 

% 

7 

1 

1 

7i 
8 
8 

M 

1 

M 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Classification. 


Stitch  wheeling,  foreparts  only,  ordinary 
work: 

By  hand , 

By  machine 

Half-wide  welts  by  hand  (extra) 

Half-wide  welts  by  machine  (extra) . . 
Bottom  scouring: 

Rough   scourinff  bottoms  and  top 

pieces  with  roller 

Tips  on  heels  (extra) 

Slugged  bottoms  (fextra) 

Naumkeag: 

Fine  scouring  bottoms,  waists,  and 

toppieces 

Scouring  front  of  heels  (extra) 

Inking  bottoms  (1  color  to  heel) 

Quick  russet: 

Foreparts,  black  or  brown 

Waists 

Toppieces,  quick  russet,  not  oakaline. 
Padding  and  brushing  quick  black  or  rus- 
set: 
Bottoms  (1  color  to  heel)— 

Black 

Russet 

Foreparts- 
Black 

Russet 

If  faked  by  hand,  i  d.  per  dozen 
extra. 
Waists- 
Black 

Russet 

Toppieces  (including  faking  by  hand)— 

Black 

Russet 

Diggering  front  of  heels  and  filling 

holes 

Damped-down  bottoms: 

Through  by  hand,  old  style 

Foreparts  only,  old  style 

Painting  bottoms: 

One  color 

Two  colors 

Chrysodene  front  of  heels 

Sizing  bottoms  (extra) 

Cleaning  rivets: 
Oakaline  work- 
Foreparts  

Waists 

To] 
Black  bottomi 

Foreparts 

Waists 

Toppieces  only 


Per 
dozen. 


Pence. 

P 


Classification. 


Per 
dozen. 


h  ' 


Marking  waists  across  with  dull  knife 

once  before  painting 

Marking  out: 

Stnps,  round  or  square  (after  paint- 
ing)  

Strips,  peaked  (after  painting) 

Cleaning  strips  for  inking,  round  or 

square 

Cleaning  strips  for  inking,  i)eaked 

(leaning  waist  iron,  strips 

Marking  out  for  bordering: 

Heel  to  heel 

Foreparts  only 

Waists  only 

Painting  bordered  work: 

Heeito  heel 

Foreparts  only 

Waists  only 

Inking: 

Strips,  round  or  square 

Strips,  peaked 

Strips,  waist  iron 

Burnishing: 

Marked-out  strips,  round  or  square- 
By  hand 

B  y  machine 

Peaked  strips  by  hand 

Waist  Iron  strips— 

By  hand 

By  machine 

Gemming  bottoms: 

By  hand  (after  painting),  foreparts 

only 

By  hand  (after  painting)  through 

Brushing  bottoms: 

By  machine  (after  painting) ,  foreparts 

only 

By  machine  (after  painting)  through. 
Faking  by  hand  and  polishing  by  machine: 

Fiddle  waists,  painted 

Fiddle  bottoms,  painted 

Making  gununed  fiddles  not  oakaline  or 
paint: 
Scraping  fronts  and  cutting  comers . . 

Marking  across  waist 

Gumming  fiddle  waist,  front  of  heel 

and  toppiece 

Gumming  fiddle  bottoms,  heel  to  heel, 

front  of  heel,  and  toppiece 

Marking  strips 

Dull  knifing  fiddles 

Faking  fiddle  waist  and  jwllshing  by 

macnlne 

Faklnff  fiddle  bottoms  through  and 
poilsning  by  machine 


Pence. 

^8 


J' 


2 
2 

1 


'I 

4 

1 

4 
6 


a  The  word  * 
workmen. 
^  Per  gross. 


ordinary''  means  machine  sewn  and  riveted  work.    Edges  to  be  colored  and  faked  by 
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English  Piecework  Statement  por  Finishers  in  Conjunction  with 
Machinery — Continued. 

EDGE  SETTING— TWICE  SETTING  FOREPARTS  AND  WAISTS  OF  ALL  GOODS  WHICH 
HAVE  BLACK  WELTS— Continued. 


Classlflcatlon. 

Per 
dozen. 

Classification. 

Per 
dozen. 

paint— Continued. 
Faidnj  fiddle  waist  and  polishing  by 

Pence. 

6 
8 

1 
U 

2 
f 

u 

2 

I' 
? 

1 

6 

7 
2i 

2 

1 

1 
3 
h 

IJ 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2» 

Getting  off— Continued. 

Fancy  crowing  extra  (as  per  arrange- 
ment). 

Slipping  lasts  and  pairing  up  in  sizes 
only 

Pence. 

Faking  fiddle  bottoms  through  and 
polisning  by  hand 

Loose  blocks  (extra) 

Cleaning  ofF  paint  and  putting  on  color 
for  top  ironing: 
Foreparts  by  hand 

Louis  heel  work  (wood  heels)  not  covered: 
Trinmiing  lifts  and  toppieces— 

By  hand 

All  round  by  hand .......  x 

By  machine 

Top  ironing: 

Foreparts  by  hand 

Trimming  comers  of  heels,  by  hand. . 

Sandpapering    comers  of    heels   by 

hand 

li 

All  round  by  hand 

1§ 

f 
li 

Foreparts  by  self-feeding  machine  — 
All  round  by  self-feeding  machine 

Heel  scouring,  rough   and  fine,  by 
machine 

Imitation  bunking  on  oakalihe: 

Foreparts  by  nand 

Heel  padding  and  seat  wheeling  by 
machine 

Waists  by  hand 

Buffing  and  sandpapering  front  of 
heels  and  leveling  toppieces  by  hand . . 

Crowing  under  toppieces  by  hand 

Crowing  sides  of  heels  by  hand 

Cleaning  inserted  plates  by  hand 

Faking  and  poUshing  front  of  heels 
and  waists,  stain  or  quick  russet . . . 

Faking  and  polishing  front  of  heels 
and  waists,  stain  or  quick  msset, 
with  toppieces 

All  round  by  hand 

4 

Foi^parts  by  machine 

1 

Waists  by  machine 

1 

Ail  roundf  by  machine 

IJ 

Bonking  on  bottoms  other  than  oakaline: 
Foreparts— 
By  hand- 
Bordered  

Bunking 

li 

By  machine,  bordered 

Getting  off  heels  to  be  inked  and 
brushed  twice  by  hand,  sides  of  heels 
to  be  made  good,  and  burnished, 
faked,  and  polished  off 

Waists- 

By  hand- 
Bordered  

8 

Bunking 

Louis  heel  work,  leather  covered: 
Heel  scouring,  rough  and  fine 

By  machine,  bordered 

f 

All  round- 

Padding  and  seat  wheeling 

By  hand- 
Bordered  

Setting*toppieces T 

u 

Naurakeaging  foreparts,  waists,  and 
front  of  neels 

Bunking                 

li 

By  machine,  bordered 

Painting  front  of  heels,  waists,  and 
toppieces 

Patting  color  on: 

Bevels,  other  than  black  work 

Buffing  paint  off  bovela 

li 
li 

1 

Brushing,  faking,  and  polishing  waists 
and  toppi«<*w« 

Sandpapering  bevels  ready  for  color- 
ing             , , .   .  ,  _   

Top  Ironing  all  round  toppieces- 
By  hand 

Top  Ironing  bevels,  other  than    black 
work 

By  machine 

Top  Ironing    front  of  topplece    by 
hand          .             

Getting  off: 

Cleaning  paint  off  front  of  heels 

heels 

i 

Top  Ironing  back  of    toppieces    by 
hA.nd 

1 

Polishing  by  cloth  after  machine  edges 
and  heels  only,  by  hand 

FilliTig  up  hol«s  in  hwl-s 

2i 

Filling  defective  channels 

Samples  and  specials  to  be  reckoned 
9  pairs  to  the  dozen. 
Women's  work,  sew  rounds: 
Edge  paring— 

Py  hand 

Renovating  strips  (touching  up  strips 
with  hot,  dull  knife,  and  faking 
sides) 

Crowing  once  across  waists 

1 

Faking  edges  

By  machine 

1^ 

Polisbing  and  brushing  by  machine. . . 

Polishing  by  hand,  after  machine 

Polishing  by  hand,  without  machine. . 
Cleaning  patent  vamps 

Edge  setting— 

By  hand 

4 

By  machine 

3i 

Edges  to  be  Inked  by  workmen. 
Sew  round  work  not  faked.    Samples 
and  specials  to  be  reckoned  9  pairs  to 
the  dozen. 

Cleaning  patent  galoshes  only 

Cleaning  patent  caps 

Cleai^ng  patent,  all  round 

Men's  work,  sew  rounds:  To  count  as  women's  ordinary  work.  Single  peaked  strips  6  pence  per 
dozen.    Samples  and  specials  to  be  reckoned  9  pairs  to  the  dozen. 

Women's  work,  cashmere  and  ward  shoes:  15  pairs  to  count  as  1  dozen  of  women's  ordinary  work. 
Heels  over  }  Inch  and  up  to  IJ  inches  high,  extra  to  i>arer,  J  pence;  heels  over  }  Inch  and  up  to  li  Inches 
high,  extra  to  scourer,  i  pence;  heels  over  |  inch  and  up  to  IJ  Inches  high,  extra  to  padder,  J  pefffce. 

Definition  of  ward  shoe:  One  bar  or  spring  front,  leather  or  rubber  topplece.  Samples  and  specials 
to  be  reckoned  9  pairs  to  the  dozen. 

Women's  work,  felt  boots:  Buttoned  and  balmorals,  15  pairs  to  count  as  1  dozen  of  women's  ordi- 
nary woili.    Samples  and  specials  to  be  reckoned  9  pairs  to  the  dozen. 

Girl's  work,  classification  of  material :  Best— calf  patent,  calf  split  patent,  box  calf,  black  and  colored 
glac6,  white  hair  calf,  mock  buckskin,  best  calf  (black  and  colored),  best  calf  kid.    Common— gLov<^ 
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hide,  levant  goat,  box  hide,  pendans,  brown  bellies,  levant  Up,  common  calf  kid,  patent  tipping,  enam- 
eled shoulders. 

Prices:  Best  class,  7-10,  15  pairs  to  count  as  1  doeen  of  women's  ordinary  work;  11-1,  14  pairs  to 
count  as  1  dozen  of  women's  ordinary  work. 

Common  class,  7-10, 16  pairs  to  count  as  1  doeen  of  women's  ordinary  work;  11-1, 15  pairs  to  count 
as  1  dozen  of  women's  ordinary  work.    Samples  and  specials  to  be  reckoned  9  pairs  to  the  doeen. 

Boys'  work:  2-5, 10  pairs  to  count  as  1  dozen  of  women's  ordinary  work;  7-10, 14  pairs  to  count  as 
1  dozen  of  women's  ordinary  work;  11-1 ,  12  pairs  to  count  as  1  dozen  of  women's  ordinary  work.  Samples 
and  specials  to  be  reckoned  9  pairs  to  the  dozen. 

CANVAS  WORK,  MEN'S,  WOMEN'S,  BOYS',  AND  GIRLS . 


htion. 


Putting  in  lasts ^ ,.,,.,„,_. ,,^ , „_-.^., . . ^ 

He^il  pttfin^and  muding*. ---.*—* 

Plowing  out,  aU  rounds. ■_»--,,_, .,_.. 

Fompart  partqg,  WAlsti,  seats,  and  all 

rounds,,,,,, ^.*,^,*..H....... 

Up<?L  scouiing,  rough  and  Que  (h«ej^  n^t  to 

exceed  IJ  Inchc^A  nigh) ,  ^ ,  ^. 

Coloring  bcela,  any  color .„.„*,..**. 

Pad  ding  and  bniahing  hoels  and  seat  wheelp 

log...., .., „, 

Cutting  down  ofirncrs  of  heel^. ,  ...„....,» 
£dgi^  9«ttLngand  eitltch  wheetingt  rotary 

niAcbine  with  wheel................ 

Edep  At^tting,  rotary  maohIn«  without 

wneoL  *..»*..  **.»***.». .,»........., 

Welts  (i^rtta)  ♦  ed|gii«  tobeeolorad  by  work- 

mfln  _».....,..,.„_......„,..... ....._ 

Scouring  bottom*  and  toppt^ses 

Naumlcea^ng.     fine    seouitng    bottoms, 

ftal'ata,  and  toppiccea 

SUlnuig  natumf  bottoms* .  ,..*,._,..**,, 
Inldng  topplocea. 


P0r 
doseii. 


CLaAstncatloiip 


Padding  black  toppieces , , . . ,,,,,.,..,, ^. 

Griniiiing  bottoms *** .  **^*_^. 

PainlLog  throug^h.  onecotor^,.^.^...^..., 

Brushing  bott^ims  1»y  TnanhlnA  , 

Top  ironing  ail  round  ..,.,„...,....*.... 

IniLUtlcm  bunking  ^  romid  on  oakoUiu! 
by  hazHl ...............  ^  ..*»........*. . 

Iitdtatlon  bunUng  aH  roond  on  o&kalljse 
bj  raachlnie*,^.***,..,,***. ,.,,,**„ ,.,.^. 

Getting  oil  by  hand,  cleaning  patnt  off 
front  of  heelB^  poliflhing  up  liecl*  and 
edgQs  ^th  rag  by  hano,  ^nd  jiLipping 
lusts , . . , *.*.,..,. 

Cleaning  paint  off  front  oJ  heels. , 

Rijbbii^g  oil  0deei  and  boels  by  roaditoe,, 

roli.th.lng  edgfin  and  heels  bj  hand  after 
imifhinc . , 

flipping  hinged  lasti... ».,,.*., .„,.„.. 

Slipping  Uflta  with  loose  biocks  (eattta).. 

T ving  up  by  machine.  _.._„.......,,. 

PoUfthing  an*r  whito  bottoms  (ejttia).. 


Per 


Pemct, 


Samples  and  specials  to  be  reckoned  9  pairs  to  the  dozen. 

Children's  work,  4-6  (cUissification  of  material) :  Best--calf  patent,  calf  split  patent,  box  calf,  black 
and  colored  glacd,  white  hair  calf,  mock  buckskin,  best  calf  (black  and  colored),  best  calf  kid.  Com- 
mon—glove hide,  levant  goat,  box  hide,  perslans,  brown  bellies,  levant  kip,  common  calf  kid,  patent 
tipping,  enameled  shoulders. 

Prices:  Best,  16  pairs  to  count  as  1  dozen  of  women's  ordinary  work;  common,  18  pairs  same.  Sam- 
ples and  specials  to  be  reckoned  9  i>airs  to  the  dozen. 

Nursery  work  (riveted  and  machine  sewed) :  Definition— A  boot  or  shoe  with  a  single  sole,  one  lift, 
and  toppieoe.     The  sizes,  half  a  size  less  than  4-6  work  and  the  range  2's  to  6's. 


Classification. 


Putting  in  lasts  by  hand 

Plowing  out,  heel  to  heel,  by  hand 

Plowing  out  seats  by  hand  (extra) 

Paring  neeis  only  by  hand 

Paring  heels  only  by  machine 

Paring  ail  round,  including  heels,  and  tak- 
ing out  seats  by  hand 

Paring  all  round,  including  heels,  and  tak- 
ing out  seats  by  machine 

Paling  foreparts  and  waist  by  hand 

Paring  foreparts  and  waists  by  machine  . . 

Cutting  off  neel  fronts 

Heel  and  edge  setting  operations  combined 
of  foreparts  and  stitch  wheel,  heel  set 
and  seat  wheel.  1  machine 

Heel  and  edge  setting  operations  without 
stitch  wheel  or  seat  wneel  <» 

Stitch  wheeling,  foreparts  only,  by  hand .. . 

Seat  wheeling  oy  machine 

Scouring  bottoms  and  toppieoes 

NaumicoEiging  bottoms  and  toppieces 

Marking  across  with  dull  knife 

Painting  or  staining,  one  color 


Per 
dozen. 


Pence. 

4 


Classification. 


Painting  or  staining,  two  colors 

Painting  or  staining  black  or  colored  top- 
pieces  (extra) 

Padding  black  toppieoes 

Cleaning  rivets,  forei>arts,  and  waists 

Cleaning  rivets  and  toppieces 

Faking  Dottoms  and  toppieces 

Gumming  bottoms  ana  toppieoes 

Brushing  bottoms  and  toppieces 

Top  ironing,  heel  to  heel,  oy  self-feeding 
machine , 

Top  ironing,  heel  to  heel,  and  putting  on 
color  by  hand 

Top  ironing  all  round,  including  toppieoes, 
by  machine , 

Top  ironing  all  round,  including  toppieoes. 
and  putting  on  color  bv  hand 

Cleaning  fake  and  ink  off  patent 

Crowing  across 

Getting  off,  polishing  edros  and  heels  by 
hand,  and  slipping  lasts 

Tying  up  by  hand 

Tying  up  by  machine 


Per 
dozen. 


Pence. 


I 

■l 
1 


a  Edges  to  be  colored  by  workmen. 
Samples  and  specials  to  be  reckoned  9  pairs  to  the  dozen. 
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FRANCE. 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY  OF  FRENCH  FOOTWEAR. 

After  England  and  (Jermany,  France  is  our  strongest  competitor 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Distinguished  for  the  good 
taste  and  good  quality  of  her  manufactures  generally,  she  produces 
perhaps  the  finest  footwear  of  any  European  coimtry,  notwith- 
standing which  the  American  shoe  is  well  known  and  constantly 
growing  in  popularity  throughout  the  Republic.  The  factories  of 
the  coimtry  number  about  1,200  and  are  situated  principally  in 
Paris,  Lyon,  Limoges,  Marseille,  Nancy,  and  throughout  the  south- 
em  departments.  These  factories  are  in  most  instances  small,  but 
well  equipped  with  modem  shoemaking  machinery,  and  in  many 
instances  where  this  modem  equipment  does  not  exist  there  are 
apparent  movements  on  foot  for  itd  introduction.  The  factories 
being  small  their  output  ranks  accordingly,  that  of  the  largest,  I  am 
informed,  not  exceeding  5,000  pairs  per  day,  while  the  average  out- 
put of  all  factories  throughout  the  coimtiy  would  not  exceed  400 
pairs  per  day  each. 

The  machine-made  shoes  are  the  Goodyear  and  Blake  sewn.  In 
many  of  the  factories  hand-sewn  work  is  still  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  machine  work.  All  grades  of  shoes  are  manufactured, 
from  a  grade  retailing  from  9  francs  50  centimes  ($1.83)  or  10  francs 
50  centimes  ($2.03)  per  pair  to  one  retailing  for  35  francs  ($6.76) 
per  pair  in  machine  made;  while  in  hand-sewed  work  the  shoes  are 
sold  as  high  as  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  pair.  The  average  price,  how- 
ever, is  from  15  francs  ($2.90)  to  18  francs  ($3.47)  per  pair. 

The  French  shoe  is  long  and  narrow  in  shape  with  very  high  vamp, 
a  style  which  does  not  perhaps  appeal  to  the  idea  of  the  American 
manufacturer  for  either  elegance  or  comfort.  I  am  informed  that 
the  French  manufacturers  are  growing  more  and  more  inclined  to 
adopt  American  shapes,  and  in  fact  are  imitating  the  American  shoe 
in  every  detail  possible. 

IMITATIONS   OF   AMERICAN   SHOES. 

The  following  instance  of  imitation  of  American  shoes  came  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer:  After  some  diflSculty,  for  the  French 
do  not  readily  open  the  doors  of  their  industries  to  foreign  inquirers, 
admission  was  gained  to  a  French  factory  in  Paris.  The  resemblance 
to  an  American  factory  is  in  many  ways  marked.  The  factory  vis- 
ited is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  France,  though  small,  its  daily 
production  being  about  1,000  pairs.  A  factory  of  the  same  size  in 
the  United  States  would  be  producing  at  least  4,000  pairs  per  day, 
as  oiu*  method  of  installing  machinery  is  much  more  compact,  the 
French  manufacturer  seemingly  wasting  a  large  amoimt  of  floor  space. 
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While  in  conversation  with  the  superintendent  a  workman  approached 
and  handed  him  a  shoe,  also  a  piece  of  sole  leather  which  had  been 
stained  and  polished  to  a  color  as  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  sole 
of  the  shoe  as  possible.  I  remarked  upon  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
shoe,  which  thereupon  was  shown  me.  It  may  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise when  I  state  that  the  article  in  question  was  a  shoe  of  a  well- 
known  American  manufactiu'er  of  highest  grade  footwear.  It  was 
being  imitated  in  every  detail,  even  to  the  polish  on  the  sole.  I 
found  in  this  factory  many  shapes  of  American  design  as  well  as  those 
of  typical  French  style. 

IMPORTS   OF   FOOTWEAR   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  States  into  France 
for  the  fiscal  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906  were  as  follows: 

Imports  op  Boots  and  Shoes  into  France  from  the  United  States,  1904-1906. 


Year. 

Pairs. 

Value. 

1904 

30,817 
21,292 
40,220 

IS7,563 

1905 

64,723 

1906..-. 

126,239 

The  decrease  in  1905  is  partially  attributed  to  an  increase  that 
year  in  imports  from  England,  which  was  nearly  equal  to  the  decrease 
in  imports  from  the  United  States.  The  figures  for  1906,  however, 
show  the  growing  popularity  of  the  American  shoe,  and  sales  could 
be  very  greatly  increased  if  our  manufactures  would  exhibit  the  same 
enterprise  that  is  displayed  in  Paris  by  the  British,  who  have  a  large 
number  of  stores,  not  only  in  Paris  but  in  other  cities  of  France,  in 
which  shoes  of  English  manufacture  are  sold  exclusively.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  exclusively  English  stores  there  are  business  houses 
throughout  Paris  where  English  shoes  form  a  portion  of  the  stock 
in  trade. 

It  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  American  shoe  manufacturers  are 
sufficiently  desirous  of  obtaining  foreign  trade  to  be  willing  to  invest 
the  required  amount  of  capital  in  this  way,  estabUshing  retail  stores 
and  conducting  them  under  American  management,  the  volume  of 
the  shoe  export  trade  from  the  United  States  will  largely  increase. 
Among  all  the  manufactures  of  our  great  manufacturing  coimtry 
there  is  probably  no  other  product  wliich  could  be  more  successfully 
and  profitably  placed  on  foreign  markets  than  the  American  shoe. 
The  popularity  of  the  article  is  manifested  in  many  ways.  Even  in 
the  more  remote  towns  one  finds  a  pair  or  two  of  American  shoes 
used  as  the  center  of  advertising  attraction.  A  sample  pair  of  shoes 
of  American  make,  exhibited  in  a  window  to  draw  the  trade,  fre- 
quently develops  for  the  inquiring  purchaser  a  stock  within  manu- 
factured in  a  foreign  coimtry  other  than  the  United  States,  but  by 
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American  machinery.     Nevertheless  the  name  in  the  window  has  pro- 
cured for  the  shopkeeper  a  customer. 

FRENCH  METHOD  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

The  French  method  of  designating  sizes  is  altogether  different 
from  that  employed  by  the  American  manufacturer,  as  is  shown  by 
the  accompanying  table  of  measurements: 


16 

24 

17 

20 

26 

18 

27 

19 

28 

29 

20 

80 

21 

81 

82 

22 

88 

28 

84 

80 

24 

86 

20 

87 

88 

26 

89 

27 

40 

41 

28 

42 

29 

48 

44 

80 

40 

M 



M 

OB 

® 

o 

OB 

GO 

® 

!-• 

M 

GO 

—  o 

»^ 

cn 

Od 

M 

OB 

CD 

1 1 1   1 1 1 

81 

O 

—a— 

T 

> 

w 

o 

DO 

ENGLISH 

o 

Hi 

INCHES 

'    1         1         1         1 

s 

e 

—  u 

7 

9 

—  ■» 

& 

10 

11 

fc* 

1          1          1     1     1 
9 

IS 

lO 

« 

13 

t^ 

—  « 

14 

Ol 

IS 

«l> 

Half  sizes  are  not  produced  by  the  French  manufacturer. 
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The  French  manufacturer  designs  his  product  on  American  lines 
and  exhibits  the  ''Forme  Americain."  The  EngUsh  manufacturer 
buys  our  upper  leathers,  thereby  showing  his  good  sense  and  business 
foresight,  uses  a  last  of  American  shape,  and  places  his  shoe  on  the 
foreign  market  advertised  accordingly  ''American  leather,"  "Ameri- 
can form."  In  thus  advertising  his  product  the  popularity  of  our 
shoes  is  more  strongly  proven,  while  American  rights  are  in  no  way 
infringed  upon. 

AMERICAN   SHOE   STORE   IN    PARIS. 

A  firm  of  well-known  American  manufacturers  have  recently  estab- 
lished a  large  and  well-appointed  retail  store  in  Paris.  It  is  the 
only  exclusively  American  shoe  store  in  France  established  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  American  manufactiner.  This  firm  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Great  Britain  for  seven  years,  and  now  has  five  stores  in 
London,  one  in  Manchester,  one  in  Liverpool,  one  in  Leeds,  two  in 
Birmingham,  one  in  Edinburgh,  one  in  Glasgow,  and  one  in  Belfast. 
The  testimony  of  the  manager  of  the  Paris  store,  which  is  the  head 
depot  for  continental  trade,  should  be  of  value  to  American  manu- 
facturers wishing  to  enter  foreign  markets,  coming  as  is  does  from  a 
man  of  several  years'  experience  in  retail  shoe  stores  in  different  for- 
eign cities .     He  says : 

We  owe  the  success  of  our  business  to  a  sincere  and  constant  effort  to  meet  the 
special  needs  and  cater  to  the  various  tastes  of  the  people  in  the  countries  to  which 
we  have  introduced  our  goods. 

STYLES   THAT   SELL   BEST. 

Parisian  customers  are  taking  kindly  to  the  American  product, 
and  the  business,  though  at  present  in  its  infancy,  bids  fair  to  meet 
with  the  same  success  in  Paris  as  in  London.  Shoes  are  sold  by  the 
American  firm  at  the  fixed  price  of  25  and  32  francs  ($4.82  and 
$6.17)  per  pair,  respectively,  the  same  prices  obtaining  for  both 
women's  and  men's  shoes.  ''Forme  Spanish  opera,''  or  the  Spanish 
opera  last,  a  long  narrow  shape  with  high  vamp  and  Louis  XV  heel, 
is  most  largely  used  for  ladies'  footwear,  and  a  button  shoe  is  gener- 
ally preferred  for  Parisian  trade,  although  laced  boots  and  a  few 
oxfords  are  being  introduced.  Bright  and  patent  kid  McKay, 
bright  and  patent  kid  welt,  glazed  kid  and  vici  bals,  buttons,  and 
oxfords,  glazed  kangaroo  bals,  buttons,  and  oxfords  are  the  styles 
and  leathers  commanding  best  sales  in  women's  goods. 

In  men's  footwear  lasts  of  forms  typically  French  in  style  as  well 
as  those  of  American  design  are  used.  The  gray  gaiter  top  and  tan 
chrome-ooze  top,  in  buttons,  is  a  fashionable  shoe.  Patent  kid,  vici, 
tan  willow,  chrome  Russia  calf  (light  weight),  vici  calf,  radium  calf, 
and  willow  calf  bals,  vici  and  patent  kid  button,  and  vici  Blucher 
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are  the  leathers  and  styles  employed  as  the  most  desirable  for  men's 
wear. 

American-made  shoes  are  on  sale  in  many  French  cities,  and 
''Chanssures  Americains"  are  frequently  advertised.  These  are  in 
many  cases  imitations  of  our  products.  Several  pairs  of  men's  shoes 
were  exhibited  in  the  window  of  one  retail  dealer  bearing  the  follow- 
ing signs  surmoimted  by  a  small  American  flag  (this  method  was 
noted  in  many  retail  shoe  stores  throughout  continental  Europe  as 
the  insignia  of  advertisements  of  goods  of  American  make,  or  pur- 
porting to  be  such) :  ' '  Forme  Roosevelt," ' '  Forme  McKinley  "  (spelled 
McKimley),  ''Forme  Washington."  Personal  investigation  makes  it 
certain  that  no  American  marks  were  in  these  models. 

AMERICAN   TRADE   INCREASING. 

That  the  American  shoe  trade  is  increasing  in  the  various  localities 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  the  development  of  the  export  movement 
is  retarded  by  the  fact  that  the  trade  is  done  indirectly.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  shoes  reaching  southern  markets,  for  instance, 
through  second  or  third  hands,  and  sent  by  rail  over  long  distances, 
are  not  in  a  favorable  situation  to  compete  in  a  region  where  all 
successful  competition  is  largely  a  matter  of  price.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  ports  of  southern  France  might  serve  more  effectively  as 
distributing  centers  for  this  region. 

A  certain  advance  may  be  made  if  American  manufacturers  will 
send  personal  representatives  to  France,  thus  coming  into  closer  rela- 
tion with  trustworthy  firms.  A  more  successful  status  will  be  gained, 
however,  when  our  firms  open  their  own  retail  stores,  dispensing  Amer- 
ican products  known  to  be  of  genuine  American  manufacture.  Imita- 
tion by  local  manufacturers  forms  a  strong  factor  in  competition. 
Even  though  American  trade-marks  are  registered  in  foreign  coim- 
tries,  the  laws  of  some  of  those  coimtries  are  not  sufficiently  strict 
to  prevent  infringement  upon  them.  Shoes  of  several  American 
manufacturers  are  on  sale  in  many  retail  shoe  stores  in  Paris,  together 
with  goods  of  domestic  and  English  manufacture.  This  method  of 
sale  naturally  is  not  so  advantageous  to  the  American  manufacturer 
as  the  one  already  mentioned  and  advised.  The  interest  taken  by 
a  foreign  dealer  in  an  American  product,  especially  when  handling 
goods  of  his  own  nation's  manufacture  as  well,  can  not  be  so  great 
as  that  shown  by  the  American  desirous  of  establishing  a  firm  footing 
in  the  foreign  market,  and  having  accomplished  this,  to  constantly 
push  sales  of  his  product. 

PRICES    AND   CUSTOMS   DUTIES. 

As  already  stated,  the  button  shoe  for  both  women  and  men  is 
often  found  on  the  French  market  and  is  to-day  much  more  largely 
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produced  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  than  either  bals  or  low  cuts. 
These  latter  styles  are,  however,  becoming  to  a  degree  popular  by 
introduction  in  American  goods,  and  their  manufacture  is  now  being 
undertaken  in  France.  I  am  informed  by  a  reliable  boot  and  shoe 
importer  in  Paris  that  if  the  American  manufacturer  would  make  a 
shoe  of  good  wearing  quality  to  retail  here  for  22  francs  ($4.24)  a 
suitable  market  might  be  found  for  the  same.  Shoes  of  English 
manufacture  retail  from  16  francs  50  centimes  ($3.17)  to  33  francs 
($6.37). 

The  duty  on  American  shoes  entering  France  is  2  francs  50  cen- 
times (48  cents)  for  bals  or  buttons,  1  franc  (19.3  cents)  for  oxfords 
or  low  cuts  per  pair.  This  duty  applies  to  both  men's  and  women's 
footwear,  and  is  levied  irrespective  of  value.  The  freight  charges 
cost  approximately  50  centimes  (about  10  cents)  per  pair  from  the 
United  States.  Goods  are  generally  purchased  thirty  days,  2  per 
cent  discount ;  ninety  days,  net. 

The  duty  upon  printed  or  advertising  matter  imported  into  France 
from  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  Printed  in  black  upon  unglazed 
paper,  $19.30  per  220  pounds;  the  same  on  calendered  paper,  $28.95; 
printed  in  black  on  common  cards,  $4.82;  the  same  on  calendered 
cards,  $5.79;  printed  in  colors  or  gold  on  common  paper,  $48.25; 
the  same  on  calendered  paper  $57.90;  printed  in  colors  or  gold  on 
conmion  cards,  $14.47;  the  same  on  calendered  cards,  $15.44. 

MARKET   FOR   FINDINGS. 

American  upper  leathers  of  the  following  sorts — glazed  kid,  box 
calf,  willow  calf,  splits,  buff,  and  grain — are  quite  extensively  used 
in  French  factories.  The  value  of  importation  of  those  grades  for 
the  year  1905  was  $543,489. 

I  was  informed  that  factories  established  for  manufacturing  solely 
shoe  findings  (box  toes,  counters,  welting,  etc.),  so  often  found  in 
the  United  States,  are  unknown  in  France.  All  this  work  is  done 
as  required  for  consumption  of  each  special  factory  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  finished  shoe  and  under  the  same  roof.  A  market 
might  be  afforded  in  this  line  to  the  American  manufacturer  who 
would  properly  introduce  his  goods  and  await  the  development  of 
the  trade,  which  would  doubtless  be  slow  at  first. 

COST   OF    PRODUCTION. 

The  cost  of  production  in  France,  as  in  England,  is  much  less  than 
m  the  United  States.  Production  is  figured  likewise  on  a  different 
basis. 

Wages  and  piece  prices  paid  vary  according  to  locality,  cost  of 
manufacture  being  greatest  in  Paris.     The  annexed  table  shows  the 
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staff  required  for  a  daily  production  of  300  pairs  of  Goodyear  shoes 
in  a  Paris  factory  (1  franc  =  19.3  cents) : 

Cost  op  Producing  300  Pairs  op  Goodyear  Shoes  in  a  Paris  Factory. 


Class  of  labor. 


Gemming  insoles 

Lasting,  pulling  over  by  hand 

Operators  on  consolidated 

Pulling  out  the  nails,  upper  trimming,  and 

pounding  up 

Sewing  m  welts  (Goodyear) 

Inseam  trimming 

Welt  beating 

Filling  and  shank  fixing 

Cementing  soles 

Laying  soles 

Rough  rounding  and  channeling  soles 

Channel  opening  and  shank  skiving 

Sole  stitching  (rapid  Goodyear) 

Channel  laying  and  sole  leveling 

Stitch  separating 

Heel-seat  trimming  and  finishing  oil  shank 

edge  where  it  meets  heel  breast 

Heel  attaching 

Toppiece  slugging  and  heel  seat-nailing — 

Heel  trimming  and  breasting 

Heel  scouring  (sandpaper  not  included) . . . 

Edge  trimming 

Edge  Inking  and  setting 

Sole  buffing 

Sole  buffing  on  Naumkeag 

Finishing  soles  and  heels 

Beading  neel  seats,  etc 

Cleaning  up  and  pulling  out  last 

Treeing 


Total 41.30 


Sur- 
face, 
square 
meters. 


1.50 
1.00 
1.00 


1.50 

1.50 

2.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 

1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 


4.50 


Employees. 


Men.    Women.  Youths. 


37 


Cost 

per 

dozen 

pairs. 


Franca. 

0.35 

2.00 

.75 

.30 
.60 
.30 
.12 
.60 
.30 

.30 

.20 
.60 
.50 
.20 

.25 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.60 
.90 
.20 
.20 
.60 
.15 
1.15 
.90 


Wages. 
Each.    Total. 


Franca. 
4.375 
8.33 
9.735 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
3.00 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

5.00 
7.50 
6.25 
5.00 

6.25 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
3.75 
7.50 
7.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.75 
7.18 
750 


2     al3.27    331.75 


Franca. 
8.75 
50.00 
18.75 

7.50 
15.00 

7.50 

3.00 
15.00 

7.50 

7.50 

5.00 
15.00 
12.50 

5.00 

6.25 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

15.00 

22.50 

5.00 

5.00 

15.00 

3.75 

28.75 

22.50 


a  Cost  per  pair,  1.1058  francs. 

"Average  Prices  Paid  to  Operators  and  Workmen  for  the  Manufacture  op 
Goodyear  and  Blake  Made  Shoes  at  Paris. 


Item  of  cost. 


Rough  stuff  cutting per  day. 

Channeling  Goodyear  soles do. . . 

Channeling  Blake  soles do. . . 

Sole  molding do — 

Channel  opening  for  Blake do 

Genmiing   insoles,   includes  lip  turning 

and  laying  cloth per  100  pairs. 

Cutting  or  clicking per  pair 

Upper  fitting do. . 

Upper  stitchmg do.., 

Counter  skiving per  day. 

Box-toes  skiving do 

Pulling  over  by  liand per  pair. . 

Lasting  on  consolidated per  dozen. . 

Welt    sewing    on     Goodyear     machine 

(men) per  dorm . . 

Welt    sewing    on     Goodyear     machine 

(women) per  dozen. . 

Sole  sewing  on  Blake  machine do 

Inseam  trimming do 

Welt  hammering do 

Pounding  up  by  hand  after  lasting  for 

Goodyear per  100  pairs. . 

Filling  and  fixing  shank  pieces. per  dozen. . 

Sole  laying,  Goodyear do 

Blake  sole  laying,  taper  tacker do ... . 

Rounding  and  channeling  on  last,  .do 

Shank  skiving  on  last do 

Channel  opening  on  last do 

Sole  stitching,  Goodyear    rapid  (men), 

per  dozen 


■} 


7.00 

ft-7.00 

ft-7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.00 
.25 


.60  I 
6.00 

aoo 

0.20-.25 

.84  j 

.80  i 

.90  1 
.25 
.40 
.10 

4-5.00  I 


Item  of  cost. 


Sole  stitching,  Goodyear  rapid  (women), 
per  dozen 

Sole  sewing,  Blake,  all  around  forepart, 
including  shank per  dozen. 

For  shank  only do. . . 

Channel  laying do. . . 

Beating  out  and  leveling  soles do. . . 

Nailing  heel  seats do. . . 

Stitch  separating  by  machine do... 

Heel  stamping per  100  pairs. 

Heel  attaching per  dozen. 

Toppiece  slug^ng  by  machine do... 

Heel  trimming do. . . 

Heel  breasting do. . . 

Edge  trimming  (randing  out  Included), 
per  dozen 

Heel  scouring per  dozen. 


Inking  and  edge  setting do. 


1.00  I  Inking  and  finishing  heels  and  seat  wheel- 

.40        ing per  dozen.. 

.  25     Sole  buffing do. . . . 

.50  '  Shank  and  sole  buffing,  by  Naumkeag, 

.  15        per  dozen 

.  15     Sole  and  shank  finishing,  including  lay- 
ing colors per  dozen . . 

.  80  I  Cleaning  up  and  taking  out  last . .  .do 


Francs. 


0.90 

.30 
.20 
.20 
.50 
.10 
.20 
.75 
.30 
.15 
.16 
.16 

.70 
.20 
.60 
.70 
'  .80 
.90 
1.00 
1.10 

.20 
.25 

.30 

0. 70-.  80 
1.00 
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Cost  Price,  at  Paris,  Labor  Included,  for  Lasting  a  Pair  of  Shoes  (Francs 
13)  with  the  Consoudated  Lasting  Machine  (Blake  Sewn). 


Item  of  cost. 


Fiancs. 


Operator  on  conBolidated  laating  machine , 

Pulling  over  (by  hand) , 

Filling  in  and  pounding  up 

Sole  laying  and  pulling  out  laa t 

Furniture  and  preparation  of  material  (tacks,  steel  strip,  counter  skiving,  sole  molding,  chan- 
nel opening)  

Total 


0.035 
.15 
.06 
.03 

.02 


.315 


AvERAGb  Prices  Paid  to  Operators  and  Workmen  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Goodyear  and  Blake  Make  of  Shoes  at  Nanct. 


Item  of  cost. 


Rough-stufl cutting perday..   3.50-^.00 

Channeling  Goodyear  soles . .  .per  doz. .  <>.  05 

Channeling  Blake  soles do .05 

Sole  molding per  day . .  3. 00 

Sole  molding  (piecework) . jper  doz . .     .  03-  .  04 

Channel  opoiing  for  Blake  (In  some 
Arms  this  work  is  done  by  the  lasters, 

but  in  others  it  is  paid) perdoz..     .02- .04 

Gemming  insoles do 05-  .07 

Cutting    or    clicking,   pairs    uppers, 

per  dozen 2.00 

Cutting  or  clicking .'...perday..   4.50-6.00 

Upper Bttlng per  doz..  .50 

Upper  stitching do....   2.00-3.50 

Counter  skiving do .03 

Box-toe  skiving do .05 

Fulling  over  by  hand perpair..     .05-. 10 

Lasting    on    consoUdated    machine, 

W perpair 05-  .07 
elt   sewing  on  Goodyear  machine, 

per  dav 6. 00-6. 50 

Sole  sewing  on  Blake  machine,  accord- 
ing to  article  and  firm per  doz. .     .  15-  .  30 

Inseam  trimming per  day. .  3. 00-3. 50 

Welt  hammering do 3. 00-a  50 

Pounding  up  by  hand  after  lasting, 

for  Goodvear per  day. .   3. 00-4. 50 

Filling  and  fixing  shank  pieces,  per 

dozen 60-  .75 

Sole  laying.  Goodyear perday..   6.00-6.00 

Blake  sole  laying  by  taper  tacker,  op- 
erator paying  out  of  this  amount 
the  tack  strip  and  taking  out  the 

lasts per  doz. .     .  03-  .  07 

Rounding  and  channeling  on  last, 
rpeday 5.00-6.00 


Item  of  cost. 


Shank  skiving  on  last per  day. . 

Channel  opening  on  last do 

Sole  stitching,  Goodyear  Rapid,  .do 

Sole  sewing,  Blake,  according  to  arti- 
cle and  firm per  doz. . 

Channel  laying  (included  in  the  follow- 

B^tlng  out  and  leveling  the  soles, 

per  dozen 

Nailing  heel  seats per  day. . 

Stitch    separating    by    machine, 

perday 

Heel  stamping per  day. . 

Heel  attaching do 

Heel  piecework per  doz.  pairs. . 

Toppieoe  slugging  by  machine,  per 

day 

Heel  trimming per  day. . 

Heel  breasting do 

Edge  trimming do 

Heel  scouring do 

Inking   and   edge   setting    (some 

firms  pay  per  dozen  10.50),  per 

day 

Inking  and  finishing  heels  and  seat 

wheeling per  day. . 

Sole  buflBng do 

Sole    buffing,    piecework,    pairs, 

per  dozen 

Shank  and  sole  buffing  by  Naum- 

keag,  same  as  for  sole  buffing. 
Sole  and  shank  finishing.  Including 

laying  the  colors per  day. . 

Cleaning  up  and  taking  out  the  last 

according  to  the  ability  .per  day. . 


Francs. 


2.00-2.50 
2.00-2.50 
5.5O-6l00 

.15-  .30 


.25- .50 
3.00-3.50 

3.0O-3wS0 

4.00^50 

4.00^50 

.12 

3.00-4.00 
4.00-5lOO 
4.0(ML00 
5.00-6.00 
3.00-3.50 


4.50-5.00 

aoo-4.50 

2.00-3.50 
.10 


2.50-4.50 
2.00-3.50 


a  About. 

Average  Prices  Paid  to  Operators  for  the  Manufacture  of  Goodyear  Shoes 

AT  Limoges. 


Item  of  cost. 


Pulling  over per  100  pairs. . 

Operator  on  consolidated  lasting  ma- 
chine: 

Ordinary  work per  100  pairs. 

Patent  leather  and  horsehlde .  .do. . . 

Pulling  out  nails,  etc do. . . 

Welt  sewing,  Goodyear do. . . 

Inseam  trinmiing per  doz. 

Filling  In per  100  pairs. 

Welt  beating do... 

Putting  on  cement  and  sole  laying  .do. . . 

Tough    rounding  and  channeling  and 
shank  skiving per  100  pairs. 

Channel  opening do 

Heel-seat  trimming do — 

Sole  leveling  on  twin  leveler do. . . 

Plowing  out  heel  seat  before  trinmiing, 
j)er  100  pairs 


Francs. 


15.00 


5.00 
6.00 

.25 
3.00 

.20 
5.00 

.50 
2.50 

2.80 
.75 
.75 

3.00 

LOO 


Item  of  cost. 


Heel  trimming per  doz, 

Edge  and  shank  trimming do.., 

Heel  scouring,  sandpaper  included  .do. . , 

Stitch  separating do. . 

Edge  finishing : 

Men do.. 

Women do. . , 

Sole  and  top-piece  buffing,  .per  100  pairs 
Sole  stitching,  Goodyear  Rapid: 

Men do. . 

Women do.. 

Nailing  heel  seats do. . 

Heel  attaching do. . 

Sluing  top  pieces: 

Men do. . 

Women do.. 


Francs. 


a25 
.40 
.20 
.25 

LOO 

.75 

2.50 

4.00 

3.50 

.76 

2.00 

1.50 
LOO 
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Average  Prices  Paid  Throughout  France  to  Operators  and  Shoemakers 
FOR  Making  Goodyear  and  Blake  Sewn  Boots  and  Shoes. 


Item  of  cost. 


Rough  stuff  cutting per  day. . 

Channeling  Goodyear  soles do 

Channeling  Blake  soles do 

Sole  molding do 

Channel  opening  for  Blake do 

Gemming  insoles,  including  lip  turning 

and  laying  cloth per  100  pairs. . 

Cutting  or  clicking per  pair. . 

Upper  fitting  and  stitching do 

Counter  skiving per  day. . 

Box-toes  skivlnff do 

Palling  over  by  hand per  pair. . 

Lasting  on  consolidated- 
Welt  per  12  pairs. . 

Blake do 

Welt  sewing  on  Goodyear  machine,  per 

dozen 

Sole  sewing  on    Blake    machine,   per 

dozen 

Inseam  trimming per  dozen. . 

Welt  hammering do — 

Pounding  up  by  hand  after  lasting,  per 

100  pairs 

Trimming  and  fixing  shank  pieces,  per 

dozen 

Sole-laying  Goodyear per  dozen. . 

Blake  sole-laying  taper  tacker...do 


Francs. 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.00 
.25 
.60 
5.00 
5.00 
.15 

.75 
.60 

.75 

.25 
.30 
.10 

4.00 

1.00 
.30 
.20 


Item  of  cost. 


Rounding  and  channeling  on  last,  per 

dozen 

Shank  skiving  on  last per  dozen. . 

Channel  opening  on  last do 

Sole  stitching  Goodyear  Rapid do 

Sole  sewing  Blake,  all  around  forepart, 

including  shank per  dozen. . 

Sewing  shank  only do 

Channel  laying do 

Channel  closing  and  leveling  soles,  .do — 

Nailing  heel  seats do 

Stitch  separating  by  machine do 

Heel  stamping per  100 pairs. . 

Heel  attacning per  dozen . . 

Toppieoe  sluing  by  machine do 

Heel  trimming do 

Heel  breating do — 

Edge  trimming do 

Heel  scouring do 

Inking  and  edge  setting do 

Inking  and  finishing  heels  and  seat  wheel- 
ing  per  dozen. . 

Sole  DuflBng do 

Shank  bumng  by  Naumkeag do 

Sole  and  shank  finishing,  including  lay- 
ing colors per  dozen. 

Cleaning  up  and  taking  out  last do. . . 


Francs. 


0.40 
.15 
.15 
.60 

.30 
.20 
.20 
.30 
.20 
.20 
.60 
.25 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.60 
.20 


.20 
.25 
.15 

.80-.  90 
1.00 


GERMANY. 


FACTORIES   AND   METHODS   OF   OPERATION. 

German  manufacturers  have  the  advantages  of  technical  skill  and 
great  success  in  introducing  their  various  products  upon  foreign 
markets.  Statistics  prove,  however,  that  the  American  shoe  is  find- 
ing a  constantly  increasing  sale  in  German  markets,  and  local  dealers 
agree  as  to  its  popularity  with  the  purchasing  public. 

Of  establishments  registered  as  shoe  factories  and  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  there  are  in  Germany  about  1,400.  A  large 
majority  of  these  would,  however,  not  be  recognized  as  shoe  factories 
from  the  American  point  of  view.  Many  of  them  are  only  small  shoe 
shops,  where  manufacturing  is  conducted  wholly  by  hand,  or  con- 
cerns from  which  material  is  given  out  to  hand  workmen,  who  com- 
plete the  shoes  in  their  own  homes.  Many  of  these  establishments 
might  also  perhaps  be  better  described  as  little  cobbling  shops.  Of 
factories  fitted  up  with  machinery  there  are  about  600,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  all  of  these  factories  have  anything  like  a  full 
equipment  of  machinery,  much  less  that  their  machinery  should  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  modem  plant.  The  factories  would  be 
included  in  this  number  which  have,  perhaps,  a  press  and  a  pair  of 
leather  rollers  and  a  sole-sewing  machine.  Of  factories  fitted  up  for 
the  manufacture  of  welt  shoes  there  are  between  150  and  200,  some 
of  which  operate  on  a  small  scale. 

The  shoe  factories  are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  thftte^ 
being  very  few  centers  containing  any  large  "nximber  oi   \«i&\,otv^^- 
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The  principal  groups  are  at  Pirmasens,  Weissenfels,  Tuttlingen,  and 
Erfurt.  The  average  output  per  day  for  the  whole  of  the  600  fac- 
tories mentioned  would  not  exceed  125  pairs  each,  owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  small  establishments.  The  largest  output  per 
day  for  any  individual  factory  is  one  at  Nuremberg,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  in  Germany,  the  output  during  1906  having  been 
10,000  pairs  per  day.  All  grades  of  shoes  are  manufactured,  rang- 
ing in  retail  prices  as  follows:  Men's,  95  cents  to  $2.85;  women's,  89 
cents  to  S2.38;  children's,  65  cents  to  $1.31  per  pair  in  machine 
made.  In  hand-sewn  work  the  retail  prices  are:  Men's,  $2.50  to 
$5.25;  women's,  $2.26  to  $4.28;  children's  $1.77  to  $2.38  per  pair. 

USE   OF  AMERICAN   SHAPES  AND  LEATHER. 

The  characteristic  German  shape  of  shoe  is  broad  and,  from  an 
American  standpoint,  clumsy  in  appearance.  American  shapes  are 
being  introduced,  but  as  yet  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  being  confined  to  welt  shoes,  which  form  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total  production,  and  to  a  very  few  fine 
McKay  shoes.  The  principal  leathers  employed  by  the  German 
manufacturer  are  kips,  vici  kid,  box  calf,  horsehide,  and  splits. 
German  importations  of  leather  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
years  1904,  1905,  and  1906  were  as  follows: 

Imports   op   Leather   into    Germany  prom  the  United  States,  1904-1906. 


Kind. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Sole 

S2.145 

$8,506 
85,591 

S4,834 

Glazed  kid 

,      75,563 

72,607 

Patent  or  enameled 

809 

390 

Splits,  buff,  grain,  and  all  other  upper 

All  other.                           .  .          

719.118 

28,265 

994,494 
42,390 

1,539,732 
76,661 

The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  same  years  were:  In  1904,  166,606  pairs,  valued  at  $352,619; 
in  1905,  137,229  pairs,  valued  at  $327,784,  and  in  1906,  227,565 
pairs,  valued  at  $387,025. 

A  retail  store  has  been  established  at  Berlin  where  American 
goods  are  exclusively  handled.  This  store  is  attractive  in  appoint- 
ment, thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  well  stocked.  I  was  assured  that 
the  business  yielded  satisfactory  returns,  that  the  goods  are  well 
Uked,  and  that  sales  of  the  same  are  constantly  increasing.  Box 
calf  and  vici  kid  are  at  present  the  best  selling  leathers  for  both 
men's  and  women's  footwear,  these  var}ang  in  price  from  $4,96  to 
$6.82  in  each  instance.  American  shoas  are  ^Iso  on  sale  in  many 
retail  shoe  stores  throughout  Germany,  together  with  goods  of 
domestic  manufacture. 
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COST   OF    PRODUCTION. 


The  following  is  the  average  cost  of  manufacture  of  McKay,  pegged, 
and  Goodyear  work  in  Austria  and  Germany  (100  pfennigs  =1 
mark  =  23.8  cents) : 


McKAY  AND  PEGGED  WORK. 


Item  of  cost. 


Assembling  lasts 

Tacking  on  insoles 

Pasting  in  counters  and  toe  tips 

Fastening  the  upper  on  the  heel  seat 

Pulling  over  witn  machine 

Royalty  for  pulling-over  machine. . . 

Lasting  by  consolidated  laster 

Royalty  for  consolidated  laster 

Trimming  toe  tips 

Pounding  up  by  machine 


Filling  up  bottoms,  taclcing  on  shank  by  machine. , 

Welt  tacking  with  welt  tacker 

Sole  molding  and  channel  opening , 

Sole  tacking  and  heel-seat  nailing 

Pounding  up  heel  seat  and  last  pulling 

Sewing  with  McKay  sewing  machine 

Pegging  with  Davey  pegging  machine , 

Pegging  with  other  machines 


Channel  cementing,  closing,  and  leveling 

Tacking  on  welt  on  the  top  of  heel 

Assembling  heel  pieces,  pasting  and  compressing  by  ma- 


Cost  per  dozen  pairs. 


Men's. 


Pfennigs. 
5-    6 

5-  6 
24-30 

9-  12 
10-  12 
12-  15 
30-  36 
22-  24 
4-  5 
8-  10 
4-    6 

6-  12 
12-  14 

15-  20 

16-  20 
18-  24 


14-  18 
32-  36 


chine. 


Heel  attaching  and  filling  up  with  nails , 

Slugging  top  lift  with  universal  slugger 

Heeltrimmlng and  scouring , 

Heel  breasting 

Welt  and  edge  trimming  for  smooth  edge 

Relastlng 

Scouring  heel  breast 

Heel  scouring  and  buffing 

Blacking  and  edge  polishing  for  smooth  edge 

Scouring  bottom  and  top  lift 

Buffing  bottom  and  top  lift 

Blacking  heel  and  polisnin^ 

Blacking  shank  and  polishing , 

Staining  half  of  the  bottom  with  oakaline  and  brushing. . 

Setting  edge  by  machine,  McKay  work 

Wheeling  by  hand 

Pasting  In  Insoles 

Finishing,  rubbing  off  wax.  and  last  pulling 

Pegging  up  shoes  (after  cleaning) 


24-  30 
3-    4 

12-  16 

14-  18 
6-  9 
9-  12 
6-    9 

16-  22 
12-  12 
6-  8 
12-  22 
28-  32 
12-  16 

15-  20 
10-  14 
10-  12 
12-  14 

9-  9 
12-  15 

9-  12 
24-  30 

16-  18 


Total i{|l.lSL44 


!»■ 


Women's.      Children's. 


Pfennigs. 
^    6 

5-  6 
24-30 

9-  9 
10-  12 
12-  15 
24-30 
20-  24 
4-  5 
8-  10 
4-    6 

6-  12 
10-  12 

15-  20 

16-  20 
14-  18 


14-  18 
28-36 


22-  26 
3-    4 

18-  24 
16-  24 
6-  6 
9-  12 
6-  9 
16-  18 
12-  12 
6-  10 
18-  30 
24-  28 
12-  14 
12-  18 
10-  18 
10-  12 
10-  12 
9-  9 
10-  12 
9-  12 
20-26 
16-  18 


460-589 
11.05-11.40 


Pfennigs. 
5-    6 

5-  6 
20-  24 

6-  8 
8-  10 

10-  12 
18-  24 
16-  20 
3-  4 
6-    9 

3-  4 

4-  8 
8-  10 

10-  15 
12-  16 
12-  12 


12-  12 
24-  24 


16-  22 

3-  3 

12-  12 
9-  12 

5-  5 

6-  9 
6-    6 

12-  14 
10-  10 

4-  4 
12-  16 
18-  22 

9-  12 
10-  12 
8-  10 


6-  6 
9-  9 
6-  9 
18-  22 
12-  16 


337-417 
10.82-11.00 


GOODYEAR  WORK. 


Item  of  cost. 


Turn  work  with  leather  heel. 

Channeling  Insoles  to  the  heel  scat, 
shank  skiving,  and  folding  edges «» . . . 

Pulling  over,  pasting  counters,  com- 
mon workb 

Lasting  by  machine 

Royalty  for  lasting  machine 

Turn  sewing 

Royalty  for  turn-sowing  machine 

Pulling  tacks,  trimming,  and  relast- 
lng   

Turning  and  pasting  In  hccl-seat  lining. 

Pasting  leather  Insoles  and  skivine 

Putting  Insoles  or  shanks,  lasting  heel 
seat,  etc.,  finished  to  the  heel 

Heel  attaching  by  machine 

Slugging  top  lifts 


Cost  per 
pair. 


Pfennigs. 

l\ 

4i 
2 

I  3 

2 
3 
2i 


Item  of  cost. 


Turn  work  with  leather  /i«cZ— Cont'd. 


Skiving  shanks  and  heel  edges 

Heel  trimming 

Cutting  of  heel  breast 

Heel  scouring  and  heel-breast  buffing. 

Blacking  heels  and  polishing 

Polishing  edges 

Buffing  bottoms  and  top  lifts 

Bottom  staining  and  brushing 

Tacks,  thread,  wax,  needles,  power, 

light,  repairing,  etc 

Wheeling  neel  seAt 

Putting  m  lining  insoles 

Rubbing  down  wax  and  relastlng 


111 


Total  (13.8 cents). 


Cost  per 
pair. 


Pfennigs. 


A 
2i 
3 
2 


5i 
1 


o  One-half  pfennig  additional  for  channeling  all  round. 

b  Better  work,  with  toe  tips,  6  pfennigs;  patent  leather,  1  pfennig  more. 
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GOODYEAR  WORK— Continoed. 


Item  of  cost. 


Cost  per 
pair. 


Itemof  oo0t. 


Cost  per 
piOrT 


Turn  work  with  wooden  heel. 

Channeliiij^  insoles,  Bhi^.nlt  sUving,  and 
folding  edges 

PuUing  over,  pasting  counters,  com- 
mon work  a 

Lasting  by  machine 

Royalty  for  lasting  machine 

'Turn  sewing 

Royalty  for  torn-sewing  machine 

Palling  tacks,  trimming,  and  relasting. 

Turning  and  pasting  in  neel-seat  lining . 

Pasting pasteboaroinsoles and  skiving 

Putting  In  insoles  or  shanks,  relasting, 
flyjTig  lining,  and  flniahing  to  the  heel. 

Fixing  heel,  last  pulling,  heel  attach- 
ing, and  relasting 

Edge  trimming 

Blacking  edges  and  top  lifts  and  poliiBh- 
ing 

Buffing  bottom  and  top  lift 

Bottom  staining  and  bnishlnff 

Rubbing  of  wax  and  last  pullmg 

Tacks,  thread,  wax,  needles,  power, 
Ue^t,  repairing,  etc 

Total  (13cents) 

Turn  work  with  Countess  heel. 

Channeling  soles,  splitting  heel  seats, 
skiving  shanks,  and  folding  edges  . . . 

Pulling  over  and  i>asting  counters  ».. . 

Lasting  by  machine 

Royalty  for  lasting  machine 

Turn  sewing 

Royalty  for  tum-sewlng  machine 

Polling  tacks,  trimming,  and  relasting. 

Turning,  fixing  heel  seat,  lining,  and 
pasting 

Pasting  pasteboard  Insoles  and  skiv- 
ing  

Putting  In  Insoles  or  shank  pieces,  re- 
lasting, fixing  linings,  etc.,  finished 
to  the  heel 

Fixing  heel,  pasting  on  heel  breast, 
slugj^nf  top  lift,  and  trimming 

Blacnng  npels  and  polishing 

Heel  scouring 

Polishing  edges  and  top  lift 

Bottom  and  top  lift  buffinf 

Staining  bottoms  and  brushing  of 

Rubbing  do\%'n  wax  and  relasting 

Putting  in  lining  insole 

Tacks,  thread,  wax,  needles,  power, 
light,  repairing,  etc 

Total  (20.4cent8) 

Welt  work  (men's  and  tromen'8  shoes) . 

Channeling  insoles 

Channeling  insoles  (leather) 


Pfennigs. 


55 


2i 


12 
30 


5i 


84^ 


Weit  work  (men's  and  women's 
shoes)— ContiaoBd. 

Maklnff  gem  insoles 

AssemDlIng  last  and  uppers,  tacking  on 

insoles 

Pasting  counters  and  tips,  tacking  on 

uppers  on  heel  seat 

PuUing  over  with  machine 

Lasting  shanks  and  drawing  up  linings. 

Lasting  bv  consolidated  laster 

Royalty  for  pulling-over  and  lasting 

machines 

Pounding  up,  trimming jgem  insoles  «. . 
Pulling  tacks  and  tacxlng  on  uppers 

with  small  tacks 

Wdt  sewing 

Royalty  for  welt  sewing 

Inseam  trimming,  welt  beating,  bot- 
tom filling,  anof  patting  in  shank 

piece 

Soles-cementing  and  laying-by  machine 

Sole  trimming 

Shank  skiving  and  channel  opening 

Fair  stitching 

Royalty  for  fair-stitching  machine 

Cementing  and  closing  channels 

Leveling  and  rubbing  down  edge  of 

soles 

Nailing  and  trimming  heel  seats  (loose 

nailer) 

Attaching  heels  (lightning  machine)  . . . 
Royalty  for  the  complete  set  of  he^ng 

machines 

Slugging  top  lifts  (slugging  machine) . . 
Hedtiimming  (McKay  heel  trimmer) . 
Heel  breasting  (Power  heel  breaster) . . 

Scouring  heel  oreast 

Heel  scouring 

Edge  and  shank  trimming 

Edge  setting 

Stitch  separating  with  machine  (twice) 

Bottom  and  top  lifts,  scouring 

Blaclcing  heels,   polisliing  heels  and 

shanks,  seat  wheeling 

Buffing  bottoms  and  top  lifts 

Finishing  bottoms 

Brushing  bottoms  and  polishing 

Separating  bottoms  and  shanks 

Bottom  wheeling  by  hand 

Coloring  edges 

Burning  edges 

Polishing  slugged  top  lifts 

Rubbing  down  the  wax 

Relasting 

Stampi  ng 

Putting  In  heel-seat  piece 

(leaning  shoe8.  treeing,  and  packing 

up  (boxcalf)'* 

Total  (21.9  cents) 


Ffemiigs. 
^ 


92J 


«i  Better  work,  with  counters  and  toe  tips,  6  pfennigs;  pasting  patent  leather  ,  1  pfennig  more, 
ft  Patent  leather,  1  pfennig  more. 
c  Leather  insoles,  3^  pfennigs. 
d  Chevreaux,  4  pfennigs. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


PROGRESS   IN    MANUFACTURE    FOR    HOME    MARKET. 

The  dual  monarchy  is  striving  hard  to  manufacture  the  necessary 
products  for  domestic  use  and  so  far  as  possible  restrict  importations 
of  such  articles.  To  this  end  trade  schools  have  been  established 
where,  among  others,  the  science  of  shoemaking  is  taught.     The 
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Austrian  workman  consequently  is  often  efficient  and  skillful,  and 
while  our  shoe  export  trade  to  the  country  is  increasing  with  great 
rapidity,  it  behooves  the  American  manufactiu*er  to  realize  Austrian 
domestic  industrial  conditions  that  he  relax  no  effort  from  over- 
confidence. 

The  industry  of  shoemaking  is  one  of  growing  importance  in 
Austria-Htmgary,  the  factories  of  the  dual  monarchy  numbering  532, 
situated  principally  in  Austria  proper  and  Bohemia.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  these  factories  are  fully  equipped  with  modem  shoe- 
making  machinery,  although  such  equipment  is  being  gradually 
accomplished.  About  60,000  pairs  of  shoes  are  daily  manufactured, 
the  largest  output  of  any  single  establishment  being  that  of  Turul 
Schuhfab  Temesvar,  where  the  daily  production  is  2,000  pairs  and 
500  workmen  are  employed.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  shoe  industry  throughout  the  country  is  estimated  at  80,000, 
while  the  average  output  of  all  factories  with  modem  equipment  is 
about  380  pairs  per  day  each.  Of  the  total  daily  manuf  actiu*e,  30,000 
pairs  are  shoes  of  the  cheaper  quality,  nailed  shoes  and  slippers, 
20,000  pairs  are  pegged  shoes  of  better  quality,  and  10,000  pairs  are 
welt  and  turned  shoes.  A  large  amoimt  of  hand-sewn  work  is  still 
done,  although  the  retail  dealer  obtains  a  higher  price  for  the  machine- 
made  than  for  the  hand-sewn  product,  the  former  selling  at  from 
$4.06  to  $6.09  the  pair  in  both  men's  and  women's  goods  for  better 
grades. 

The  American  shape  is  the  favored  form,  and  patent  leather,  vici 
kid,  and  box  calf  the  principal  leathers  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  footwear.  For  women's  shoes  a  last  of  French  design  is  gen- 
erally employed  and  a  light  tan  vici  kid  is  much  favored  for  fine  goods ; 
also  patent  kid  and  box  calf.  In  detail  of  workmanship  the  Austrian- 
made  shoe  stands  high,  resembling  in  finish  the  fine  French  product. 
This  is  especially  true  of  women's  fancy  oxfords  and  slippers.  Men's 
goods  are  manufactiu*ed  as  nearly  as  may  be  along  American  lines, 
and  a  good  imitation  of  the  American  shoe  is  usually  turned  out. 
Austrian  manufacturers,  striving  to  reduce  importation  from  other 
coimtries  and  increase  their  own  export  trade,  have  realized  the  pop- 
ularity and  merit  of  the  American  shoe,  and  are  as  a  consequence 
manuf  actxuing  accordingly. 

IMPORTS   OF   AMERICAN   GOODS — TABIFP  RATES. 

The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  States  into 
Austria-Htmgary  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  was  6,991  pairs,  valued  at 
$16,458;  8,880  pairs,  at  $21,423,  in  1905,  and  20,277  pairs,  at  $42,094, 
in  1906.  These  figures  are  conclusive  proof  of  the  shoe  market  which 
Austria-Hungary  affords  our  manufactiu*ers  and  will  continue  to 
afford  if  the  same  be  conscientiously  followed  up. 
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Attractive  exhibits  of  genuine  American  footwear  are  found  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Austria  and  Bohemia.  Retail  dealers  agree  in  testi- 
fying to  the  popularity  of  the  American  shoe  which  obtains  in  their 
several  localities,  and  report  ready  and  increasing  sales.  The  same 
dealers  also  maintain  that  there  is  a  splendid  possibility  of  building 
up  a  much  larger  trade  if  a  shoe  of  satisfactory  wearing  qualities  could 
be  laid  down  in  Austria  to  retail  at  from  $3  to  $3.50. 

The  customs  duty  on  boots  and  shoes  entering  Austria-Himgary 
from  the  United  States  is  per  100  kilos  (kilo  =  1,000  grams  =  2J 
pounds)  as  follows:  When  weighing  more  than  1,200  grams  per  pair, 
70  kronen  (krone,  20.3  cents);  more  than  600  and  up  to  1,200  grams 
per  pair,  94  kronen;  600  grams  or  less  per  pair,  106  kronen.  The 
United  States  enjoys  the  conventional  rate  of  tariff  on  shoes  with 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Austrian  consumption  of  American  leather 
for  the  fiscal  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906  was  as  follows: 

Imports  of  Leather  into  Austria-Hungary  from  the  United  States, 

1904-1906. 


Kind. 


Sole 

Glazed  kid 

Patent  or  enameled 

Splits,  bufl,  and  other  upper. 
All  other 


1904. 


114,376 
2,675 


32,428 
1,923 


1905. 


18,060 

10,439 

294 

58,964 

2,165 


1906. 


112,116 

3,006 

100 

106,280 

1,815 


These  figures  by  no  means  represent  the  total  amount  of  American 
leathers  used  in  Austrian  factories,  as  much  is  bought  indirectly 
through  German  and  English  houses.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the 
shoe  industry  are  from  7  a.  m  until  6  p.  m.,  with  one  hour's  interval 
at  noon.  The  cost  of  manufacture  averages  about  the  same  in 
Austria-Hungary  as  in  Germany,  and  in  factories  equipped  with 
modern  slioemaking  machinery  is  figured  on  the  same  basis. 

ITALY. 


HIGH    REPUTATION    FOR    AMERICAN    SHOES. 

In  relation  to  the  shoe  trade  of  tlie  United  States  with  Italy  it 
should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  a  higli  reputation  obtains  here 
generally  for  American  products.  The  American  shoe  exporter  should 
take  advantage  of  this  fact  and  without  delay  employ  energetic  meth- 
ods for  the  introduction  of  his  goods  upon  Italian  markets.  Our 
competitors  are  ver}-  busy  and  there  is  no  lack  of  personal  represen- 
tation on  their  part.  This  is,  therefore,  the  })resent  great  need  for  the 
furtherance  of  our  own  trade. 

The  shoe  industry"  of  Italy,  though  comparatively  small  at  the 
present  time,  is  rapidly  gaining  in  importance  under  the  awakened 
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industrial  conditions  of  the  country.  The  factories  number  about 
100,  and  are  situated  in  the  following  localities  and  towns:  In  north- 
em  Italy,  at  Milan,  Turin,  Vigevano,  Busto  Arsizio,  Varese,  Verona, 
Vercelli,  Alessandria,  and  Felizzano;  in  central  Italy,  at  Ravenna 
and  Bologna,  and  in  southern  Italy,  at  Sicilia,  Naples,  Campobasso, 
and  Catania.  These  factories  are  small  and  in  many  instances  not 
fully  equipped  with  modem  shoemaking  machinery,  though  such 
equipment  is  gradually  being  accomplished.  One  firai  in  Turin  pro- 
duces about  1,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day  (Goodyear  welt,  McKay, 
and  army  shoes),  this  being  the  largest  output  of  any  factory  in  Italy. 
The  average  output  of  all  Italian  factories  is  about  400  pairs  per  day 
each.  The  machine-made  shoes  are  the  Goodyear  and  Blake,  or 
McKay  sewn.  About  350  pairs  per  day  of  hand  welts  are  produced 
in  two  factories  in  Naples. 

MACHINERY    AND    MATERIALS TANNING. 

Hand-sewed  work  is  also  carried  on  in  connection  with  machine 
work  to  a  very  great  extent  in  southern  Italy,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  country.  With  the  further  introduc- 
tion of  modem  shoemaking  machinery  this  class  of  work  will  gradu- 
ally lessen  throughout  the  country,  as  is  already  the  case  in  the  more 
advanced  north.  The  principal  leathers  used  in  manufacture  are, 
for  the  better  grades  of  shoes,  glazed  kid,  both  black  and  colors,  a 
good  quantity  of  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States;  wax 
calf,  box  calf,  patent  leather,  some  glazed  kid,  and  horsehide  from 
Germany;  and  also  a  smaller  quantity  of  various  upper  leathers  from 
France  and  Austria.  For  the  cheaper  grades  the  domestic  upper 
leather  is  used,  and  nearly  all  sole  leather  is  of  ItaUan  tanning. 

Tanning  is  carried  on  extensively  (raw  hides  being  imported  in 
large  quantities,  duty  free)  principally  in  small  tanneries  situated  in 
various  districts,  from  which  the  leather  is  sold  to  leather  merchants 
who  again  sell  it  to  the  shoe  manufacturers.  The  small  tanneries 
are,  however,  gradually  disappearing,  to  be  replaced  by  progressive 
establishments  with  modern  equipment.  Owing  to  its  geographical 
situation,  Italy  produces  a  larger  variety  of  vegetable  tannins  than 
can  be  found  in  any  coimtry  in  Europe.  Italian  official  statistics 
give  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  tanning  industry  as  13,000. 
One-third  of  all  the  raw  hides  imported  come  from  Central  and  South 
America,  and  a  certain  amount  is  furnished  by  English  possessions 
in  Asia,  France,  and  African  countries.  The  duty  on  tanned  leather 
is  $5  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds).  Germany  furnishes  fully  one-half 
the  required  amount.  Fancy  upper  leathers  are  in  great  demand. 
Owing  to  the  customs  duty  Italian  tanners  are  striving  to  produce  as 
large  a  quantity  of  these  as  possible  for  the  domestic  market. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  and  values  of  sole  and 
upper  leathers  imported  into  Italy  from  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906: 

Imports  op  Leather  into  Italy  prom  the  United  States,  1904-1906. 


Kind. 


1904. 


Bole  leather '    $16,857 

Upper,  all  kinds J      73, 380 


1905. 


116.372 
G8,874 


Total 90,237  I      85,246 


1906. 


110, 131 
177,CC6 


188,197 


PRICES    AND    STYLES. 

The  retail  prices  of  machine-made  shoes  vary  considerably.  The 
best  quality  of  Goodyear  welt  (men's  shoes)  of  glac6  kid  or  box  calf 
sells  from  about  19  to  22  lire  per  pair  ($3.67  to  $4.25),  the  price  vary- 
ing somewhat  according  to  the  locality  and  situation  of  the  retail 
shop  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  shoe.  A  McKay  sewed  shoe  (men's) 
sells  proportionately  for  from  15  to  18  lire  ($2.90  to  $2.47).  In 
hand-sewed  work  two  distinct  classes  are  produced:  The  superior 
grade  bench-made  shoe,  which  commands  a  high  retail  price  in  the 
large  towns,  from  40  to  50  lire  ($7.72  to  $9.65),  and  an  ordinary 
cobbler's  shoe,  retailing  at  about  $1.30.  These  latter  are  espe- 
cially the  product  of  southern  Italy,  and  are  usually  made  from 
sheepskin,  tanned  and  dressed  in  imitation  of  glac6  kid,  and  welted 
and  hand  stitched.  Of  course  material  and  work  are  of  inferior 
quality,  though  the  general  appearance  of  the  finished  shoe  is  not  bad. 

The  characteristic  Italian  shape  is  something  of  a  cross  between 
the  French  and  Swiss  shapes;  not  so  neat  as  the  French  nor  so  clumsy 
as  the  Swiss.  In  men's  shoes  especially  the  American  form  is  being 
introduced  to  a  very  large  extent;  in  fact,  I  learn  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  men's  shoes  manufactured  at  present  throughout  Italy 
are  made  over  the  American  bulldog-toe  last,  or  a  last  very  similar  in 
shape,  and  known  as  the  American  last.  In  women's  goods  a  last 
more  after  the  French  fashion  is  usually  employed,  and  for  chil- 
dren's wear  sandals  are  largely  manufactured.  The  latter  retail 
from  50  to  75  cents,  the  former  from  S3  to  83.50  for  better  grades. 

The  manufacturers  of  northern  Italy  turn  out  a  shoe  of  excep- 
tionally good  appearance,  all  things  considered,  though  at  its  best 
the  product  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  American  manufactured  shoe, 
which  the  Italian,  as  well  as  every  other  continental  manufacturer 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  during  the  course  of  my  investiga- 
tions, attempts  to  imitate.  I  did  not  find,  however,  the  imitation 
purporting  to  be  ^'American"  so  generally  advertised  here  as  is  true 
in  some  European  countries. 
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The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  into  Italy  from  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1904  aggregated  3,022  pairs,  valued  at  $4,797;  for 
1905,  3,993  pairs,  valued  at  $6,941;  and  for  1906,  11,838  pairs,  val- 
ued at  $22,597.  In  the  same  years  the  importation  of  rubbers  was 
26,973  pairs,  valued  at  $12,508;  67,230  pairs,  valued  at  $35,327;  and 
77,386  pairs,  valued  at  $40,916,  respectively.  American  rubbers 
sell  in  Italy  for  $1.50  the  pair. 

I  am  sure  sales  of  American  shoes  might  be  very  largely  increased 
if  manufacturers  would  awaken  to  the  opportimity  which  Italy 
offers  for  their  imequaled  product.  The  existence  of  prosperous 
industrial  conditions,  not  only  in  the  northern  but  in  other  sections 
of  Italy,  have  already  shown  an  attendant  effect  upon  her  population. 

PRESENCE    OF    AMERICAN    SHOES. 

The  city  of  Milan  reminds  one  of  an  American  town  in  its  ''push 
and  go-ahead''  commercial  atmosphere,  and  as  a  natural  outcome 
the  people  demand  in  their  dress  articles  of  good  quality  and  smart 
appearance.  American  shoes  are  sold  in  many  towns  throughout 
Italy,  although  there  is  no  exclusively  American  shoe  store  in  the 
Kingdom.  All  the  important  retail  shoe  stores  in  Milan  and  Genoa 
are  established  and  maintained  by  Italian  shoe  manufacturers,  and 
if  American  goods  are  handled  by  these  dealers  at  all  it  is  but  natural 
to  expect  that  sales  of  the  domestic  product  should  always  receive 
more  energetic  attention  than  those  of  a  foreign  competitor.  Ameri- 
can shoes  are  sold  in  Italy  at  from  $3.30  to  $5.30  for  men's  and  $2.60 
to  $4.85  for  women's.  Box  calf,  glazed  kid  (button  and  bals),  also 
russets,  are  desirable,  both  in  men's  and  women's  footwear,  and 
many  oxfords,  especially  for  women's  wear,  are  shown.  For  the 
latter  the  very  light  shades  of  tan  and  gray  glazed  kid  are  fashion- 
able, and  the  windows  of  the  best  Italian  retail  stores  invariably 
make  a  large  showing  of  women's  goods  of  this  description.  I 
noted  canvas  goods  but  seldom. 

The  customs  duty  on  shoes  is  19.3  cents  per  pair.  Shipments  for 
northern  Italy  should  be  sent  via  Genoa. 

COST    OF    FINDINGS. 

Regarding  shoe  findings  and  cost  of  Italian  manufacture,  all  find- 
ings (shanks,  counters,  heels,  inner  soles,  etc.)  are  made  by  the  shoe 
manufacturer  at  the  factory.  Under  the  present  conditions  I  do  not 
think  the  market  affords  any  opportunity  in  this  line  for  the  Amer- 
ican exporter.  As  modern  shoemaking  machinery  and  methods  are 
gradually  installed  a  market  might  be  developed.  Owing  to  the 
old-fashioned  methods  by  which  the  cost  of  production  is  reckoned 
in  this  country — on  an  altogether  different  basis  and  in  quite  a  dif- 
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ferent  manner  to  the  one  employed  in  our  own  country — ^it  has  been 
impossible  to  secure  an  intelligible  detailed  cost  of  manufacture. 
However,  I  ascertained  that  the  average  cost  of  labor  for  producing 
a  man's  shoe  (such  as  retail  in  the  United  States  for  $3  or  $3.50), 
exclusive  of  the  uppers — that  is,  bottoming,  the  shoe  starting  from 
the  lasting — including  treeing  and  packing,  amounts  to  78  centesimi 
per  pair,  about  15  cents. 

American  goods  generally,  in  so  far  as  such  have  been  introduced 
to  this  country,  enjoy  a  very  high  reputation  for  quality.  Inas- 
much as  various  suggestions  toward  a  further  extension  of  American 
trade  in  Italy  along  certain  lines  have  already  been  noted,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  in  closing  to  a  single  statement:  Personal  representation 
is  to-day  the  present  imperative  need  of  American  trade  extension 
in  Italy. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

SMALL   PARTICIPATION   BY    UNITED   STATES. 

Holland  has  no  large  manufacturing  interests,  is  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  American  products,  and  consequently  affords  mar- 
kets suflBciently  important  to  invite  our  attention.  The  shoe  industry 
of  this  country,  not  a  large  one,  is  principally  contained  within  the 
province  of  Nord  Brabant.  Here  one  finds  about  25  or  30  factories — 
machine  operating — each  factory  having  an  average  production  of 
from  1,200  to  1,300  pairs  per  week.  There  are  probably  about  three 
times  this  number  of  small  establishments,  many  of  which  would 
be  considered  little  more  than  cobbling  shops  in  America,  where 
handmade  shoes  are  turned  out  in  small  quantities. 

The  Dutch  wooden  shoe  is  still  largely  worn  in  the  small  and  remote 
villages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  workmen  in  the  larger  towns. 
A  machine-manufactured  shoe  of  Dutch  origin  is  sold  by  retailers 
at  prices  varying  from  $1.60  upward.  The  product  is  somewhat 
crude  when  compared  with  an  American  shoe,  lacking  in  style  and 
finish.  The  handmade  Dutch  footwear  of  high  grade,  commendable 
both  for  its  good  appearance  and  careful  workmanship,  may  be 
bought  at  varying  prices  from  $2.40.  Wooden  shoes  command 
from  20  to  30  cents  the  pair,  prices  in  all  instances  applying  alike 
to  both  men's  and  women's  footwear. 

German,  English,  French,  and  Belgian  goods  each  hold  substan- 
tial place  in  Holland's  footwear  imports.  The  United  Kingdom 
exported  to  Holland,  during  the  year  1906,  22,940  dozen  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes,  at  a  value  of  $187,136,  while  the  amount  of  our 
exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  was  only  8,241  pairs,  at  a  value  of 
$14,680. 

An  investigation  of  this  market  indicates  that  there  is  a  most 
encouraging  outlook  for  American-made  shoes.     The  following  are 
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the  statistics  of  our  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  to  the  Netherlands 
during  the  past  five  fiscal  years. 

Exports  op  Boots  and  Shoes  from  the  United  States  to  the  Netherlands, 

1902-1906. 


Year. 

Pairs. 

Value. 

1902 

10,511 
9,237 
7,712 
6,686 
8,241 

115,901 

1903 

15,747 

1904 

12,549 

1905 

11,339 

1906 

14,680 

According  to  merchants  who  carry  our  goods,  the  trade  might  be 
largely  increased  if  the  manufacturers  could  cooperate  more  gener- 
ally with  the  dealers;  slowness  in  shipping  and  unwillingness  to  ad- 
vance even  small  amounts  for  advertising  seem  causes  of  general 
complaint.  English  and  German  boots  and  shoes  are  sold  in  stores 
maintained  exclusively  and  separately  for  their  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturers. We  can  not  hope  through  native  dealers,  carrying  a  stock 
of  domestic  and  other  manufactures  as  well  as  American,  to  com- 
pete in  this  trade  with  so  large  a  measure  of  success  as  the  above- 
mentioned  nations. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR   MANUFACTURERS. 

One  dealer,  conducting  three  stores  in  Amsterdam,  carries  on 
business  in  two  under  the  name  of  *'The  American  Shoe  Company.'' 
The  significant  value  of  the  name  ** American  shoe''  as  a  business 
medium  is  realized  when  one  ascertains  that  the  stocks  carried  of 
German,  English,  French,  and  Belgian  goods  are  each  larger  than 
that  of  the  American  manufacture.  In  Rotterdam  I  found  a  very 
attractive  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  shoe  department  where  Amer- 
ican-made shoes  are  exclusively  carried.  The  firm  has  also  a  branch 
store  at  The  Hague.  Although  considering  the  American  shoe  trade 
in  its  infancy  throughout  Holland,  this  firm  reports  very  satis- 
factory returns  for  the  two  years  during  which  the  American  shoe 
department  has  been  established  in  their  store.  The  goods  are  well 
liked  and  are  found  to  give  good  satisfaction  as  to  wearing  qualities. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  interested  in  carrying  on  a 
successful  Dutch  shoe  trade  the  following  suggestions  may  be  made: 
Presuming  the  manufacturer  really  desires  Holland's  market  suffi- 
ciently to  follow  up  the  natural  progress  of  trade,  let  him  cater  to  the 
tastes  of  the  people,  ship  goods  promptly,  with  attentiop  to  details 
of  manufacture,  give  a  reasonable  time  for  credit,  and  be  willing 
to  spend  a  small  amount  in  advertising  his  goods.  These  conditions 
being  complied  with,  the  American  shoe  manufacturer  may  expect 
a  steady  customer  and  a  constantly  increasing  market  in  ^KpUandi : 
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I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  goods  shipped  to  this 
country  must  not  be  packed  in  cases  without  advising  contents  and 
value,  even  when  sent  with  no  charge,  as  samples  or  advertising 
matter. 

BELGIUM. 

INVITING   MARKET   NEGLECTED. 

Existing  industrial  conditions  in  Belgium  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Netherlands.  Belgium  is  preeminently  a  manufacturing 
country.  The  shoe  and  leather  industries  are  of  growing  importance 
and  the  output  of  the  former,  manufactured  on  American  Unes  and 
advertised  under  the  name  ^* American."  are  everywhere  noted  in 
the  domestic  market  and  form  a  not  unimportant  item  in  her  growing 
export  trade.  Exports  from  the  TJnited  States  to  Belgium  of  leather 
and  leather  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  were  in  detail  as 
follows,  comparison  being  shown  with  1902: 

Exports  of  Leather  and  Its  Manufactures  from  the    United  States  to 
Belgium.  1902  and   1906. 


Article. 


Sole  leather 

Kid,  glazed 

Splits,  buff,  grain,  and  all  other  upper. 

All  other  leather 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harness  and  saddles 

All  other  manufactures 


1902. 


1165,094 

25,a>6 

504,405 

3,887 

22,200 

2a'J 

9,040 


1906. 


S316,903 

fi0,9L0 

507, OGO 

9,664 

53,272 

541 

4,227 


Total I    7oO,015       942,597 


Increase. 


1151,800 
25,804 
2,655 
5,777 
31,012 
248 
a4,813 


212, 5S2 


aDecrease. 


The  I'nited  Kingdom  is  a  strong  competitor  in  the  leather  market 
of  this  country.  Importations  of  leather  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  year  1906  were  SI, 104,056.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  market 
Great  Britain  again  is  our  strongest  competitor,  the  following  table 
showing  Belgium's  imports  of  British  footwear  for  the  years  1901  to 
1905,  inclusive: 


Imports  op  Boots  and  Shoes   into  Belcjum  from  (iREAX  liniTiAN,  1901-1906. 


Year. 


1901. 
1902. 
19ai. 


l)07JT\ 

pairs. 

4,fi8S 
3,143 


Value. 


Year. 


l)o7jpn 
pairs. 


V^alue. 


40,«.>S(} 
;«,027 


1904. 
190»i. 


3,921 
4,9;}0 
fi,904 


142.826 
66,100 
118,618 


The  total  yalue  of  boot  and  shoe  imports  for  the  year  1905  was 
$380,000;  exports,  8321,000.  The  import  duty  is  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  boots  and  shoes  entering:  Belirium. 
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REQUIREMENTS   OF   THE    MARKET. 

I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  this  country  offers  a  good  market 
for  the  sale  of  American  foot  wear,  but  must  be  allowed  to  make  the 
following  qualifications  to  the  statement:  Agencies  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  cities  by  firms  who  are  anxious  to  secure  the 
trade.  A  reasonable  amount  of  money  must  be  expended  in  adver- 
tising. It  is  certain  that  American  goods  are  not  suflBciently  adver- 
tised; this  is  true  of  practically  all  articles  placed  on  the  foreign 
market  by  American  manufacturers.  The  cost  of  advertising  in 
Belgium  is  relatively  small  as  compared  with  some  countries;  accord- 
ingly less  reason  is  afforded  for  its  neglect.  Trade  conditions  should 
be  thoroughly  studied.  The  fulfillment  of  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  increase  her  manufactured  exports  lies  largely  in*  the  hands 
of  her  manufacturers.  There  must  of  necessity  be  a  foreign  demand 
for  manufactured  goods  to  be  met  by  a  supply  from  some  source. 
The  old  law  of  cause  and  effect  obtains  ever,  and  our  export  trade  to 
this  country  ought  not  to  lie  so  largely  along  the  line  of  raw  materials. 
Well  appointed  stores  should  be  established,  and  energetic  American 
representatives  speaking  the  language  of  the  country  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  placed  at  the  head  of  such  stores. 

SALE   OF   AMERICAN    MAKES. 

There  are  many  lines  of  American  manufactured  articles  which  for 
obvious  reasons  could  find  no  market  in  Belgium,  and  there  are 
many  others  which  may  be  successfully  handled  here.  The  Ameri- 
can shoe,  for  instance,  is  popular  in  this  country,  so  popular,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  imitated  by  Belgian  manufacturers,  and  the  imitations  sold 
throughout  the  Kingdom  and  in  the  Netherlands  under  terms  so  mis- 
leading as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  shoes  are  of  American 
manufacture.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Belgian  dealer  is  enabled 
to  obtain  a  price  for  the  shoes  from  4  to  5  francs  (77  to  97  cents)  per 
pair  in  advance  of  what  he  would  be  able  to  do  were  they  advertised 
as  a  Belgian  product.  It  is  claimed  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  boots  and  shoes  purporting  to  be  American  are  such. 

There  are  three  stores  in  Antwerp  handling  American  shoes. 
None  of  these,  however,  handle  exclusively  American-made  goods, 
but  all  report  increasing  sales  of  the  American  shoe.  Practically  the 
same  conditions  prevail  in  all  the  principal  towns  throughout  the 
Kingdom  with  the  exception  of  Brussels,  where,  in  April,  1907,  an 
exclusive  American  shoe  store  was  opened  by  a  well-known  Massa- 
chusetts shoe  manufacturer.  In  some  instances  the  American  shoes 
are  purchased  by  the  Belgian  retail  dealer  through  London  agencies. 
I  should  recommend  a  personal  investigation  of  the  trade  by  manu- 
facturers desirous  of  doing  a  successful  business  here.     .  .       -..!••- 
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On  March  1,  1906,  the  tax  of  20  francs  ($3.86)  a  year  levied  on 
commercial  travelers  oflFering  their  goods  in  Belgium  was  abolished. 
A.t  present  commercial  travelers  of  every  trade  can  sell  their  goods 
and  advertise  the  commodities  of  their  firms  without  the  payment  of 
this  tax.  V 

CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS. 

I  find  a  complaint  is  made  regarding  the  quality  of  sole  leather 
used  for  this  trade.  Uppers  prove  of  good  wearing  quality,  but  resol- 
ing in  some  cases  is  necessary  after  a  month's  wear.  The  Belgian 
stone  pavements  (sidewalks)  and  the  damp  climate  of  the  country 
are  conditions  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers. The  characteristic  Belgian  shoe  is  long  and  narrow  in 
style,  but  the  American  shape  for  men  finds  favor,  owing  to  its  com- 
fortable wearing  qualities.  The  leathers  desired  are  vici  kid,  box 
calf,  willow  calf,  roan  kid,  patent  calf,  and  oil  grain. 

The  best  quality  Belgian-made  shoe  sells  for  about  $6.  The  same 
price  would  obtain  for  an  American-made  shoe  of  equally  good  quality. 
Prices  range  from  $2  up.  Women\s  shoes  are  best  liked  made  in 
French  style,  with  high  heel,  while  a  light  shade  of  tan  kid  is  very 
popular  for  women's  and  children's  wear.  Boots  are  preferred  to 
low  cuts,  the  latter  being  very  little  worn. 

TANNING   AND    SHOE    INDUSTRIES. 

The  tanning  industry-  of  Belgium  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. Not  only  do  they  work  the  native  skins,  but  they  import 
large  quantities  annually.  Belgium  contributes  annually  to  this 
industry  about  800,000  skins,  which  include  ox,  horse,  buffalo,  kid, 
and  sheep  skins,  and  are  imported  chiefly  from  Argentine,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  France,  Holland,  (lermany,  etc.  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica send  in  sheepskins  tanned  as  well  as  fleeces,  which  are  clipped  after 
arrival. 

For  the  past  several  years  chrome  has  been  used  for  tanning  with 
excellent  success.  The  large  hides  are  tanned  with  oak  bark  or  the 
extracts  of  oak,  quebracho,  etc.  Kid  and  sheep  skins  intended  for 
fine  work  are  treated  with  sumac;  those  for  chamois-leather  work 
are  treated  with  fish  oil,  while  dressed  hides  are  tanned  with  alum  and 
salt  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  flour.  The  materials  for  fine 
tanning  work  are  produced  in  Belgium,  such  as  oak  bark  and  certain 
extracts.  However,  most  of  the  materials  rec[uired  are  imported. 
Sole  leather  is  manufactured  throughout  Belgium,  but  the  leading 
centers  are  Stavelot,  St.  Hubert,  Laroche,  Xamur,  Peruwelz,  and 
Soignes.  Strap  leather  is  manufactured  in  Liege,  Ver\ners,  Herve, 
and  other  places  adjoining.  Skins  for  gloves  are  tanned  at  various 
olaces  throughout  the  Kingdom.  About  BO  (vstablishments  are 
/v^fc^'/J  Jn^rthe  dressing  and  dyeing  of  skins. 
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The  domestic  shoe  mdustry  gives  employment  to  about  50,000 
workmen,  of  which  number  about  4,000  are  employed  in  factories 
manufacturing  a  machine-made  shoe;  these  factories  number  about 
55  and  are  situated  principally  at  Brussels,  Verviers,  Louvain,  Binche, 
Frameries,  Paturages,  and  Termonde.  Hand  work  is  principally 
carried  on  in  Flanders,  at  Iseghem  and  Sotteghem;  in  the  Province 
of  Antwerp,  at  Lierre;  in  the  Province  of  Hainaut,  at  Binche;  and 
in  the  Province  of  Liege,  at  Herve.  In  fact  the  handmade  shoe  is 
manufactured  in  every  hamlet  and  village  of  Belgium  by  local  makers 
employing  one  or  two  hands,  and  their  output  is  of  all  sorts — nail 
soles  (also  machine  made),  screwed  soles,  peg  soles,  and  hand  sewed 
for  men,  women,  and  children — the  annual  production  being  approxi- 
mately 2,500,000  pairs. 

HOURS    OF   LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  Belgium  are  very  long.  The  laborer  com- 
mences work  at  6  a.  m.  and  ceases  work  at  7  p.  m.,  with  the  usual 
breaks  for  meals.  He  is  paid,  according  to  the  trade  in  which  he  is 
employed,  on  the  average  7  cents  to  9  cents  per  hour  for  ten  hours 
and  for  additional  two  hours  25  per  cent  increase,  making  his  daily 
wage  from  84  cents  to  $1.08  for  twelve  hours.  Children  begin  their 
life  work  at  the  age  of  12  years;  and  as  regards  hours  for  child  labor, 
the  law  states  that  no  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  kept  at 
work  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  A  Belgian  statistician  esti- 
mates the  average  earnings  of  an  artisan  at  about  $160  per  year, 
which  includes  child  labor. 

SWITZERLAND. 

PRODUCTS   OF   LOCAL   FACTORIES. 

Switzerland  is  constantly  gaining  in  industrial  importance.  Al- 
though her  shoe  factories  are  small  in  number,  she  boasts  the  home 
of  the  largest  shoe  factory  in  Europe  and  a  rapidly  expanding  export 
trade,  both  of  which  facts  will  be  noted  later.  Our  own  footwear 
trade  with  this  country  oflFers  good  possibilities  which  have  hitherto 
been  unrealized  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

There  are  30  factories  in  Switzerland  turning  out  machine-made 
shoes,  situated  chiefly  in  the  northeastern  or  German-Swiss  cantons. 
Hand-sewed  work  is  produced  in  small  shops  throughout  the  country 
generally,  and  the  wooden  product  is  manufactured  in  the  cantons 
of  Glarus  and  Lugano.  Of  these  latter  40,000  pairs  are  annually 
sold  in  the  country.  The  wooden-shoe  industry  is  carried  on  during 
the  winter  months  only,  as  in  summer  the  peasants,  who  make  the 
shoes,  are  engaged  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  mountain  pas- 
tures. A  shoe  fashioned  of  wood,  with  leather  strap  across  the 
instep,  retails  at  1.25  francs  (24  cents);  a  like  product,  hobnailed, 
retails  at  1.75  francs  (34  cents).  Wooden  shoes  witK  l^^XVvct  \>Q^?».^ 
and  felt  linings  are  also  among  the  output,     liv  Caxv\,o'^**^"^t»^"^]^^' 
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wooden  shoe  with  mihtary  heel  is  manufactured  and  largely  worn  by 
the  native  peasantry.  This  style  of  shoe  sells  for  1.75  francs  (34 
cents),  or  if  so  cut  that  a  knot  in  the  wood  forms  the  heel  or  a  portion 
of  the  same,  thereby  giving  a  more  serviceable  wearing  quality,  the 
price  is  2.50  francs  (49  cents). 

In  machine  work  the  annual  production  is  said  to  reach  about 
7,500,000  pairs,  the  average  output  of  the  factories  being  from  300 
to  400  pairs  per  day  each.  The  factory  with  the  largest  output  in 
Switzeriand  is  in  Schonenburg.  In  fact  this  factory  is  the  largest  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  its  daily  output  averaging  9,500  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  it  employs  3,800  persons. 

LABOR   AND    STYLE   OF   PRODUCT. 

The  work  of  Swiss  factories  is  not  specialized,  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  may  find  shoes  for  women,  men,  and  children,  also 
slippers,  manufactured  under  the  same  roof.  These  likewise  may 
consist  of  Goodyear  welt,  Blake  sewed  (McKay) ,  peg,  and  nail  products. 
The  Swiss  factories  are  largely  equipped  with  modem  American  shoe- 
making  machinery,  and  American  leathers  are  more  or  less  employed 
in  manufacture.  In  spite  of  this  the  Swiss,  as  compared  with  the 
American  product,  is  very  inferior  in  both  style  and  finish,  as  all 
labor  here  is  practically  unskilled.  Women  do  the  work  of  buflSng, 
scouring,  and  finishing,  as  well  as  stitching  and  pulling  over,  and 
often  accomplish  far  more  work  than  the  male  workman. 

Shoes  of  all  grades  are  manufactured ^  the  retail  prices  being  from 
7.50  to  12.50  francs  ($1.45  to  $2.41)  for  the  more  ordinary  kinds, 
while  for  the  best  grade  Goodyear  wdt  shoes  the  retail  price  is  22.51 
francs  ($4.34).  A  laborer's  hobnail  shoo  is  sold  at  from  5  to  10  francs 
($0.96  to  $1.93).  Box  calf  is  a  favored  leather  for  better  grades,  and 
woolen-lined  products  for  winter  wear  of  this  leather,  men's  and 
women's,  cost  from  IG  to  20  francs  ($3.08  to  $3.8G).  Top  boots  are 
sold  for  19  francs  ($3.G7).  Wax  splits  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  cheaper  grades.  Tan  or  colored  leathers  are  not  in  favor  at 
present. 

The  characteristic  Swiss  .shoe  is  short,  with  broad  ball  and  stub 
toe,  sharply  pointed,  nonflexible,  uncomfortable,  and  awkward  in 
appearance.  American  foriis  are  being  introduced,  but  the  pres- 
ent Swiss  adaptation  of  the  American  form  produces  rather  unsatis- 
factor^'  results,  being  fashioned  so  narrow  across  the  ball  that  a  dis- 
proportionate height  of  instep  is  necessary:  consequently  after  a 
little  wear,  the  vamj)  broadens  beyond  the  soh*  in  an  unsightly 
manner. 

AMERICAN    SnOK    MACHINERY — HOURS    OF    LABOR. 

For  one  factor}'  here,  recently  ( nlargcd  and  refitted  with  Ameri- 
/^i&'sjioeiAaiJng  machinery,  a  lino  of  genuine  American  lasts  and  pat- 
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terns  have  been  ordered  from  a  firm  in  the  United  States,  and  "  Amer- 
icain  shoes"  (so-called)  will  in  future  be  manufactured  in  this  factory, 
together  with  the  characteristic  Swiss  product.  No  half  sizes  are 
manufactured. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  ten  to  twelve,  varying  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  country.  The  factory  workman  is  required  during  the 
summer  season  to  begin  his  labor  at  4.30  or  5  a.  m.  This  early 
hour  is  demanded  in  order  that  the  fresh  energies  of  the  workers 
may  be  obtained  by  the  employer,  as  nearly  all  artisans  are  engaged 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  agriculture  for  personal  benefit.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  season  work  in  factories  commences  at  6  o'clock; 
fifteen  and  twenty  minute  rests  are  allowed  at  9  and  4  o'clock, 
respectively,  when  refreshments  of  beer  and  bread  are  taken.  From 
one  to  one  and  one-half  hours  are  allowed  for  dinner. 

The  principal  food  of  Swiss  shoemakers  consists  of  bologna,  breads 
and  cheese,  with  beer;  meat  is  seldom  eaten  unless  on  feast  days; 
soups  are  served  on  Sundays. 

EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  exportation  of  leathers  and  shoe  goods  from 
Switzerland  during  the  year  1905  was  .$1,752,960,  the  United  King- 
dom taking  $504,000  worth;  Germany,  $277,440;  United  States, 
$3,840;  France,  $460,800;  Austria,  $24,960;  Italy,  $54,720,  and 
other  coimtries,  $408,000.  Thus  Switzerland  is  developing  a  trade 
in  this  line  with  many  of  the  world^s  markets.  A  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  exists  among  Swiss  manufacturers  over  the  fact  that  a 
shoe  export  trade  has  been  established  with  Germany,  the  German 
manufacturers  being  the  chief  competitors  in  the  Swiss  domestic 
shoe  trade.  Switzerland  has  already  extended  her  foreign  shoe 
trade  to  Brazil  and  other  South  American  coimtries,  furnishing  for 
these  markets  her  best  grades  of  footwear. 

Switzerland  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1905 
leather  and  its  manufactures  as  follows: 

Imports  op  Leather  and  its  Manufactures  into  Switzerland  from  the 
United  States,  1905. 


Article. 

Value. 

Article. 

Value. 

Boots  and  shoes 

$25,846 

3,566 

508,883 

861,899 

Prepared  parts 

$5,558 
33,649 

Harness  etc           .        

Miscellaneous 

SoIt  laathcr 

Total 

Other  kinds  of  leather 

1,439,401 

[Switzerland,  on  account  of  its  inland  position  in  Europe,  does  not  receive  the  bulk 
of  its  purchases  of  American  goods  direct,  but  through  re-exports  of  French,  German, 
and  Italian  ports.  Hence  the  total  declared  leather  goods'  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  Switzerland  for  the  fiscal  year  190G  appeared  as  only  $41,700,  against  |64,259 
in  1905.  Mr.  Butman  states,  however,  that  his  statistics  referred  to  wet^  QVAalvc^R^ 
from  Swiss  sources  and  were  supposed  to  be  officially  correct.— B.  ol'\&.,\  .- .  „-;  ^>.\\ 
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In  boots  and  shoes  the  statistics  show  the  following  values  of 
importations  from  other  countries:  Germany,  $630,240;  France, 
$100,800;  Austria-Hungary,  $96,000;  United  Kingdom,  $17,280. 

Genuine  American-made  shoes  are  on  sale  in  all  important  Swis» 
towns,  and  are  constantly  increasing  in  favor.  The  larger  stocks  car- 
ried by  Swiss  dealers  are  of  the  better  grade  shoe,  selling  usually  for 
22  francs  ($4.25).  This  market  affords  capacity  for  a  much  lai^er 
development.  If  an  earnest  effort  were  made  by  American  shoe 
manufacturers  to  further  introduce  and  push  sales  of  the  same,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  splendid  increase  of  trade  should  not  result. 

TAXATIONS   FOB   AMEBICAN   STOBES COST   OF   PBGDUCTIGN. 

I  should  judge  that  of  Swiss  cities  the  town  of  Geneva  afforded  the 
best  situation  for  the  establishment  of  an  exclusively  American  shoe 
store.  Certain  it  is  that  at  least  in  one  of  the  large  tourist  centers 
such  a  store  ought  to  do  a  satisfactory  business,  both  with  the  native 
population,  who  see  and  admire  the  footwear  worn  by  the  visitors, 
and  also  with  the  tourists.  Likewise,  if  the  shoe  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  were  represented  by  commercial  travelers,  intro- 
ducing the  product  in  all  commimities,  a  good  business  ought  to 
result  throughout  the  country; 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  American  manufacturer  and 
exporter  that  custom  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  of  all 
importations,  which  means  weight  of  the  article  and  its  packing,  and 
this  at  the  tariff  rate  charged  for  the  contents  of  the  package.  The 
United  States  enjoys  the  most-favored-nation  clause  for  its  products 
entering  Switzerland. 

Cost  and  Staff  Required  for  a    Daily  Production   of   250  to  300  Shoes  in 
Switzerland  with  Uppers  all  Prepared. 

GOODYEAR  WELT. 


Class  of  labor. 


Qumming  insoles 

Lasting  with  consolidated 

Pulling  over  by  machine 

Assembling  for  polling  over 

Palling  out  nails,  upper  trinuning,  and  pounding 

up,  etc 

Sewing  on  welts 

Inseam  trimming 

Welting  beating 

Filling  and  shank  fixing,  etc 

Cementing  soles  and  sole  laying 

Nailing  heel  seats 

Rough  rounding  and  channeling  soles 

Shank  skhing  and  channel  opening 

Rapid  stitching 

Channel  laying  and  sole  leveling 

Stitch  separating 


Employees. 


Men.    Women. 


}!: 


Bovsor; 
giVis.  I 


Cost 
per 
pair. 


Francs 
I  0.30 
\    .2.5 

.!      .04 

.1       .02 


1  I. 

2  . 


.02 
.OIJ 


Salary. 


Each.    Total. 


I 
Francs.'  Francs. 


3.50 

2.50 

6.00  I 

6.00 

2.50 

3.00 


\    3.00   / 


.011 
.OlJ 
.01! 
.01^ 
.02 

.01! 
.ou 


4.00 
5.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
4.25 
3.50 
6.25 
3.50 
5.00 

2.50  ' 

3.S0  I 


6.00 

12.00 
6.00 

5.50 


4.00 
5.00 
3.50 
3.00 
6.00 
4. 25 
3.50 
4.25 
3.50 
6.x 
4.25 
2.50 
3.50 
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Cost  and  Staff  Required  for  a  Daily  Production  of  250  to  300  Shoes  in 
Switzerland  with  Uppers  all  Prepared — Continued. 

GOODYEAR  WELT— Continued. 


Class  of  labor. 


Heel-seat  trimmine 

Attaching  tieei  and  toppiece. . 

Slugging  toppiece 

HeeTtriniming  and  breasting. 


Heel  scouring. 

Heel  blacking,  setting,  beading,  and  x)olishing. 

Edge  trimming 

Edge  setting  and  inking 

Sole  buffing 

Naumkeag  buffing 

Finishing  soles,  shanks,  and  toppiece 

Treeing  and  cleaning,  etc 

Pulling  last  and  pacidng 


Total. 


Employees. 


Men. 


Women. 


18 


Boys  or 
girls 


Cost 
I)er 
pair. 


Francs. 
O.Oli 
.02 
.OH 
.02 
.Olf 


.Oil 


.02 

.OU 
.OU 
.Oil 
.Oil 


Salary. 


Each.    Total. 


Francs. 
3.50 
5.00 
4.25 
5.00 
4.25 
4.25 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.25 
4.25 
3.50 


13    151.50 


Franc*. 
3.50 
5.00 
4.25 
5.00 
4.25 
4.25 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.50 
8.50 
8.50 
7.00 


BLAKE-SEWN  (McKAY)  STANDARD  SCREW. 


Bottom  stock  cutting,  etc 

Channeling  McKay  soles  and  opening  channels. . . 

Sole  molding  with  fittings 

Lasting 

Pulling  over  and  attaching  soles 

Assembling,  etc 

Upper  trimming,  pounding  up,  and  drawing  lasts 

McKay  sewed,  standard  screwed,  or  pegged 

Leveling  soles  (closing  channel.  McKay  work) 

Attaching  heel  and  top  lift 

Slugging  top  lift 

HeeTtrimming  and  breasting 

Heel  scouring 

Heel  blacking,  beading,  and  setting 

Edge  t  rinuning 

Edge  inlnng  and  setting 

Sole  buffing 

Naumkeag  buffing,  McKay  sewed 

Hobnailing,  standard  screw,  or  peg 

Finishing,  buttons,  shanks,  and  top  lifts  on  McKay's. 
Staining  Dottoms  and  shanks  and  top  lifts  on  stand- 
ard screw  or  peg  wood 

Finishing  up,  cleaning 

Dressing,  packing,  etc 


Total. 


10 


20 


0.02 
.02 


.02 
.011 
.02 
.OH 
.01} 
.02 
.02 
.OOJ 


.011 
.OIJ 


5.00 
3.50 
3.50 
4.50 


2.50 
3.00 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
5.00 
4.25 
5.00 
4.25 
4.25 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
4.25 

3.50 
3.00 
3.50 


10.00 
7.00 
3.50 
4.50 
6.00 
G.OO 

5.50 

8.50 
4.25 
4.25 
5.00 
4.20 
5.05 
4.25 
4.25 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 
3.50 
30.00 
8.50 

7.00 
6.00 
7.00 

157.75 


CONSULAR  REPORTS  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

INVITING    MARKET   FOR   AMERICAN    SHOES   AND   SLIPPERS. 

Writing  from  (3hristchurch,  New  Zealand,  Special  Agent  Harry  R. 
Burrill  directed  attention  to  opportunities  presented  to  American 
manufacturers  of  footwear  in  a  report  which  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  July,  1907.     He  said: 

Throughout  Australasia  American-made  shoes  have  attained  a  wide  • 
spread  popularity  that  is  as  gmtifying  as  it  is  warranted  by  their 
superior  quality,  correct  shape,  neat,  natty  appearance,  and  the  com- 
fort with  which  the}^  may  be  worn.  Although,  as  indicated  in  a  pre- 
vious report,  an  inferior  shoe,  masquerading  as  the  best  grade,  has 
been  exported  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  the  United  States, 
the  reasons  for  such  tratisaction  are  well  known  to  the  trade,  and  the 
demand  has  not  suffered  to  any  appreciable  extent.  As  a  measure  of 
precaution,  however,  it  would  be  well  in  the  future  to  have  the  name 
of  the  American  maker  stamped  on  as  a  guaranty  of  quality,  which 
would  make  misunderstanding  or  misrepresentation  impossible. 

Several  manufacture i-s  of  the  United  States  have  declined  to  ship 
second  or  third  grade  shoes  when  requested,  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  export  an  inferior  article  bearing  their  name  or 
trade-mark.  The  wisaom  of  this  refusal  has  been  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated, for  by  maintaining  the  standard  of  their  output  they  have 
retained  the  contidence  of  the  Australasian  consumers.  Those  manu- 
facturers who  shipped  lower  grade  shoes  to  this  market  with  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  they  should  be  sold  as  such  have  suffered, 
for,  according  to  importers  and  dealers  who  are  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  situation,  instances  are  not  infrequent  where  retail  dealers 
have  obtained  first-class  prices  for  second-grade  goods.  An  Aus- 
tralasian consumer  may  be  misled  once  in  this  way,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  again  impose  on  him,  and  the  blame  for  the  whole  transaction 
usually  falls  on  the  manufacturer.  Among  the  trade  there  is  no 
disposition  to  censure  the  American  manufacturers,  but  that  evi- 
dence of  confidence  will  be  of  small  benefit  if  the  demand  for  these 
particular  makes  shows  a  decline,  whatever  the  cause  may  be. 

MARKET   FOR   SLIPPERS. 

An  investigation  of  the  markets  of  Australasia  shows  that  the  man- 
ufactures of    the   United    States  are  not    represented   in  a  highly 
important  branch  of  the  trade.     In  Australia,  and  more  ea^mAVsj  \w 
New  Zealand,  may^  be  found  an  attractive  market  lot  ^o^^  ^^^  ^v^- 
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pers  made  of  camel's  hair,  imitation  camel's  hair,  and  felt.     These 

foods?  are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Austria,  Germany,  and 
ranee,  and,  according  to  the  Australasian  importers,  there  is  no  sound 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  enter  the  market  The  use 
of  these  goods  is  not  by  any  mean^  limited  to  the  working  classes,  for 
their  comfort,  utility,  and  comparative  low  cost  appeal  to  all,  what- 
ever may  be  their  financial  position. 

With  a  view  to  placing  this  opportunity  for  trade  expansion  before 
the  manufacturers  of  the  Unitea  States,  samples  of  the  most  popular 
styles  on  the  Australasian  markets,  together  with  descriptions  and 

? rices  at  factory,  are  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
'his  assortment,  although  necessarily  incomplete,  is  sufficiently  varied 
to  give  our  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  what 
the  market  requires  in  this  line  of  goods,  and  American  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  may  be  depended  on  U)  supply  as  complete  a  varietv  of 
patterns  and  sizes  as  are  supplied  by  tne  continental  makers  if  on 
investigation  the  proposition  appeals  to  them.  The  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  of  Australasia  have  not  as  yet  attempted  to  make  these 
goods,  and  it  is  not  regarded  as  probable  that  the  effort  will  be  made, 
at  least  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  England  has  tried  to  com- 
pete, but  with  practically  no  success.  The  American  manufacturer 
could  therefore  enjoy  this  attractive  trade  without  the  handicap  of  a 
preferential  tariff  against  him. 

PREFERENTIAL  RATES  AND  PRICES. 

The  Australian  preferential  trade  proposal,  which  included  boots 
and  shoes,  is  at  present  a  dead  letter,  because  of  its  conflict  with  exist- 
ing treaties,  and  the  New  Zealand  law  gives  a  preference  only  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Inasmuch  as  the  shoes  and  slippers 
under  discussion  are  all  imported  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  rtiey 
enter  these  markets  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  would 
similar  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  as  a  rule  the  American-made  article  would  have  a  shade 
the  advantage  in  freight  rates. 

The  prices  shown  in  the  list  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures 
are  those  charged  at  the  factory,  with  the  trade  discounts,  which  are 
also  indicated.  In  figuring  on  the  cost  of  the  goods  laid  down  at 
Australasian  ports  it  woula  be  safe  to  add  50  per  cent,  and  an  addi- 
tional 20  to  ho  per  cent  will  cover  their  retail  price.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  importers,  dealers,  and  even  the  manufacturers  of  Aus- 
tralasia, this  trade  opportunity  is  wc^ll  worth  the  careful  examination 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Unit<.*d  States;  and  if  it  is  found  that  the 
goods  can  be  made  and  laid  down  here  at  a  price  that  would  enable 
thorn  successfully  to  compete  with  those  on  the  market,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  making  the  experiment.  It  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence  that,  quality  and  price  being  equal,  the  Australasian  dealers 
would  unhesitatingly  declare  in  favor  of  the  American-made  articles  as 
against  those  of  continental  make. 

IXX;AL   FACTORIES. 

Boot  and  shoe  factories  may  be  found  at  many  of  the  trade  centers 
of  Australasia.  They  are  doing  satisfactory  work  and  are  building 
up  an  excellent  business,  which  is  certain  to  increase  tli rough  the  pro- 
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tection  afforded  by  the  governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  expansion  in  the  trade  of  the 
colonial-made  shoe  will  result  in  a  proportionate  decrease  in  importa- 
tion.    And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  American-made  shoes. 

The  establishment  of  colonial  factories,  notwithstanding  the  pos- 
sible future  effect  on  expoi-ts  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United 
States,  is  of  great  benefit  to  another  American  industry.  The  colo- 
nials are  trying  to  make  shoes  as  near  like  those  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  as  is  possible,  and  they  believe  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  use  American  machinery  in  their  manufacture.  As  a 
conseauence  colonial  factories  are  to  a  gratifying  extent  equipped 
with  tne  shoe  machinery  of  the  United  States;  and  not  only  tnis,  but 
everything  necessary  for  properly  finishing  a  pair  of  shoes  is  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  American  manufacturers  to 
protect  and  strengthen  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  now  so  satisfactorily 
established  on  the  markets  of  Australasia,  and  an  attack  on  the 
monopoly  in  camel's  hair  and  felt  goods  now  enjoyed  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  Continental  Europe  would,  it  is  believed,  lie  a  popular 
and  profitable  move  in  that  direction. 

BRAZIL. 

TRADE  IN    SHOES  AND   SHOEMAKING   MACHINERY. 

(From  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  May,  1907.) 

Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports  that  the 
boot,  shoe,  and  leather  trade  of  Brazil  needs  attention  from  American 
manufacturers.     He  reviews  the  situation  thus: 

The  record  of  1906  has  not  been  fully  satisfactory  to  American 
interests,  although  there  was  improvement  over  other  years.  The 
sales  growth  in  American  shoes  has  been  steady,  while  that  in  Amer- 
ican leather  has  been  sporadic.  American  manufacturers  of  leather 
have  shown  an  interest  in  this  field,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
enjoj^ed  a  more  satisfactory  trade.  There  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  imports  of  shoemaking  machinery,  which  measures  the  devel- 
opment of  Brazil's  shoemaking  industry  along  modern  lines  and  prom- 
ises much  for  American  leather  if  not  for  American  shoes. 

Until  recently  the  mass  of  Brazil's  population  has  used  for  foot 
wear  the  south  Europe  "tomongas,"  or  several  varieties  of  cheap 
loose  slippers  made  from  a  piece  of  wood,  which  forms  heel,  sole,  and 
body,  witn  a  top  which  is  little  more  than  a  strap  of  leatner,  cloth, 
paper,  etc.  These  slippers  are  cheap,  of  little  value  in  cold  weather, 
and  indeed  would  not  be  accepted  anywhere  if  the  people  could  afford 
anything  else.  Until  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  better 
foot  wear  in  Brazil  at  a  price  which  would  brirfg  the  goods  within 
the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people  for  more  than  dress  occasions. 
Shoes  heretofore  have  been  made  in  Brazil  by  the  old-time  shoe- 
maker by  hand,  of  whatever  leather  might  be  had  and  upon  old 
models.     For  most  of  Brazil  this  is  still  the  case. 
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BOOT  AND  SHOE   DEVELOPMENTS. 

In  many  instances  the  small  shops  have  been  developed  into  large 
factories.  There  has  been  some  development  of  the  labor-saving 
idea  in  these,  but  the  work  has  been  done  by  hand  with  indiffei'ent 
lasts  and  models.  In  the  meanwhile  heavy  import  duties  have  shut 
out  foreign  goods  except  for  the  wealtny,  and  labor  and  other 
troubles  have  combined  to  hold  back  unduly  the  development  of  the 
business.  In  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  considerable  rest- 
lessness in  the  business,  and  the  recurrence  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
among  the  large  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  shoemaking 
industries  of  the  countr}'  have  aided  to  force  a  change.  In  spite  or 
high  duties  there  has  been  a  gradual  introduction  of  American  foot 
wear,  and  this  has  led  to  a  change  from  the  long,  pointed,  thin-soled 
shoes  common  to  south  Europe  to  the  broader  and  more  substantial 
forms.  The  result  has  been  a  notable  change  in  the  business  of  shoe 
manufacture  and  shoe  selling.  In  Sao  Paulo  the  factories  have  mostly 
been  modernized  by  American  machinery.  The  change  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  also  in  progress.  Tlie  entire  character  of  shoe  styles  now 
offered  the  Brazilian  public  has  changed,  and  the  dominance  of  the 
American  styles  is  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced.  There  are 
few  places  in  Brazil  where  American  shoes,  especially  those  for  men, 
aie  not  regarded  as  tho  best.  There  use  has  been  very  largely  one  of 
price,  as  the  customs  and  other  expenses  have  kept  foreign  shoes  under 
disadvantages.     The  total  imports  for  two  years  were  as  follows: 


Country. 

1904.           1905.      ' 

Ci)untry. 

1904. 

1906. 

United  States  

til. MS      «fr4,213 
f.7.2;-)7  !      &5,9K) 
'2S,  661         20, 276 

Other  countricM 

$23,633 

$14,262 

Austria-HuiiErarv 

Total 

France 

Great  Britain 

197, 657 

IMA  cm 

4y,2.-)8         Xi,300 

! 

[The  declared  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  to  Brazil  from  the 
United  States  during  the  past  two  calendar  years  were  as  follows: 
For  1905,  26,024  pairs,  valued  at  $63,836,  and  for  1906,  36,695  pairs, 
valued  at  $96,705.— B.  of  M.] 

An  American  shoe  which  retails  at  home  for  $3.50  will  retail  here 
at  present  exchange  for  $7.75,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  dealer  here 
makes  anj^  greater  profit  than  tibe  dealer  in  the  United  States.  Foot 
wear  to  be  suited  to  large  consumption  in  this  market  must  cost  less 
than  American  goods  cost  here  at  the  present  time.  Doubtless  the 
introduction  of  American  machinery  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  shoe 
manufacture  so  much  that  there  will  be  a  far  more  general  use  of 
up-to-date  foot  wear,  and  the  demand  for  all  sorts  of  shoes  will  be 
immensely  increased  in  Brazil  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  This 
demand  is  already  felt.  While  th(»re  has  been  comparatively  slight 
increase  in  population  of  a  sort  to  represent  much  consuming  power, 
there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  output  of  Brazilian  shoe  fac- 
tories, which  is  reflected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  increased 
imports  of  leathers  suita])le  for  shoemaking,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  has  })een  an  increase  in  the  output  of  Brazilian  leathers. 
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LEATHER  IMPORTS. 


The  Brazilian  customs  returns  give  the  imports  of  hides  and  skins, 
tanned  or  otherwise  prepared,  for  two  years  as  follows: 


Ckmntry. 

Kilos. 

Value. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

United  States 

63,170 
149.357 
287,698 
89,426 
70,020 

61,490 
160.206 
352,680 
95,894 
61,628 

r 26, 143 
677,961 
763,434 
109,455 
52,353 

$135,614 
6«1  781 

Germany 

FTance 

959, 115 
142,622 

Great  Britain 

Other  countries , . .  r . . . . , 

C3,413 

Total 

659,671 

731,298 

1,629,346 

1,982,646 

[No  sole  leather  was  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil 
during  the  past  two  calendar  years.  The  expoils  of  upper  and  other 
leather,  including  glazed  kid,  patent  or  enameled,  splits,  butf,  grain, 
etc.,  amounted  in  1904  to  $98,957,  in  1905  to  $133,846,  and  in  1906  to 
$166,432.— B.  of  M.] 

That  American  leather  men  have  an  esjpecially  good  opportunity  to 
introduce  their  leathers  now,  however,  is  unquestionablv  the  case. 
Other  memoranda  on  this  subject  have  been  submitted  from  this 
consulate-general  before.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that 
the  demand  here  is  for  leathers  suitable  for  a  tropical  climate- 
leathers  which  will  resist  moisture  and  yet  be  light  in  weight,  light 
in  colors,  and  ininning  to  the  flashy  in  appearance;  the  proportion 
of  kid  leather  of  the  several  varieties  and  gmdes  is  high.  Tiie 
French  kid-leather  manufacturers  have  an  advantage  in  the  market 
at  present. 

A   DEMAND  FOR  SHOES   OF   A   SPECIAL    KIND. 

The  fact  that  the  demand  for  American-style  shoes  and  for  the 
American  goods  themselves  is  increasing  and  revolutionizing  the 
shoe  trade  of  Brazil  does  not  mean  that  American  manufacturers  need 
to  give  no  especial  attention  to  manufacturing  for  the  Brazilian  market. 
There  is  need  of  this  special  attention,  both  in  the  matter  of  quality 
and  weight  and  in  the  matter  of  style  itself.  That  Brazilian  taste  and 
Brazilian  demand  have  turned  toward  American  models  suggests  the 
advisability  of  American  manufacturers  meeting  both  lialfway.  In 
the  first  place,  the  weight  of  shoe  wear  in  a  tropical  country  is  to  be 
considered.  Brazilians  run  to  kid  leathers  and  light-weight  material 
generallj'.  Shoes  with  cloth  tops  are  popular.  In  short,  not- weather 
goods  are  wanted.  Heavy-weight  goods,  even  of  the  most  approved 
stvle  and  the  best  of  quality,  can  hardly  be  popular  here,  no  matter 
what  the  price.  The  same  principle  applies  in  tne  matter  of  leathers. 
In  style  Brazilian  taste  would  probably  take  best  of  all  to  models  not 
so  radically  foreign  as  to  forget  everything  Brazilian.  The  Brazilian 
factories  which  employ  American  machinerv  and  American  lasts  do 
not  run  to  heavy  toes  or  widely  extended  soles. 

Most  American  shoes  now  sold  in  Brazil  are  distributed  through 
loi'Al  firms  as  agents  of  the  American  manufacturers,  generally  under 
a  more  or  less  closely -drawn  agreement  of  exclusive  territory  withiiL 
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certain  limits.  Credit  tei-ms  are  generally  more  liberal  than  those 
given  dealers  in  the  United  States.  The  pushing  of  the  trade  is 
interfered  with  considerably  by  the  high  duty  on  advertising  material. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  probably  offer  the  best  advertising  medium 
in  Brazil  at  the  present  time. 

CANADA. 

TARIFF  RATES  SERIOUSLY  AFFECT  AMERICAN   SHOE  IMPORTS. 

(From  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  June,  1907.) 

Consul  J.  E.  Jones  writes  that  the  sale  of  American  shoes,  espe- 
cially the  finer  grades,  which  have  long  enjoyed  an  almost  exclusive 
market  in  Winnipeg  and  the  surrounding  country,  is  seriously  affected 
by  the  now  Canadian  tariff.     He  writes: 

Gradually,  through  unfavorable  tariff  legislation,  the  market  is 
being  destroyed,  and  unless  remedial  legislation  is  enacted  the  Ameri- 
can-made shoe  will  disappear  from  the  stores.  There  will  always  be  a 
demand  among  the  well  to  do  for  the  high-grade  American  dress 
shoe,  but  this  will  become  more  and  more  limited  until  it  ceases  alto- 

?;cther.  Already  the  cheaper  grades  of  American  shoes  have  been 
orced  out  of  the  market.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  been  a 
successful  competitor  in  this  line,  offering  a  value  impossible  of  com- 
petition. This  has  been  largeljr  the  result  of  the  25  per  cent  dutv. 
under  conditions  which  obtain  m  some  foreign  countries  it  might  be 
possible  for  American  manufacturers  to  meet  the  competition.  In 
other  words,  if  a  manufacturer  were  permitted  to  sell  his  goods 
cheaper  in  Winnipeg  than  he  does  in  America  the  situation  might 
be  met.  •  But  the  Canadian  customs  requires  an  invoice  to  show 
the  selling  price  of  similar  goods  in  America  and  levies  the  tariff 
accordingly. 

There  is  an  enormous  demand  for  cheap  shoes  in  Winnipeg.  Many 
thousands  of  immigrants  pass  through  the  city  on  their  way  west. 
The  city  is  the  doorway  through  which  the  new  settlers  must  all  pass. 
Immigrants  arc  not  given  to  a  nice  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
shoes.  They  want  substantial,  well-made  shoes,  without  regard  to 
style.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  seem  to  have  made  a  special 
study  of  this  demand  and  are  suppl3'ing  it.  An  immigrant  does  not 
spend  over  §3  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
an  American  shoe  to  sell  at  that  price. 

THE   NEW    TARIFF   A    FACTOR. 

The  last  revision  of  the  Canadian  tariff  has  raised  the  duty  on  high- 
grade  shoes  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this  has  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  market.  This  dutj'  applies  to  samples  brought  into  the  coun- 
trv.  To  meet  this  exigency  American  manufacturers,  especially  those 
who  carry  large  lines,  find  it  more  profitable  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
buyer  to  some  point  near  the  ]x)undary  where  the  samples  are  displayed 
in  American  territory.  The  largest  wholesale  shoe  dealer  in  Winni- 
pegj  who  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  Canada,  had  this  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  American  shoes: 

The  American  high-grade  shoe  in  our  market  is  doomed.  Through  the  high  tariff 
and  freight  rates  of  the  past  and  the  relative  high  wholesale  prices  we  are  compelled 
to  pay,  there  remained  but  a  small  margin  for  the  dealer.     Five  per  cent  additional 
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tariff  solves  the  problem.  We  can  not  pay  it.  All  of  my  agents  have  been  instructed 
not  to  push  American  goods.  Either  the  American  manufacturers  will  have  to  cut 
their  price,  give  us  a  better  shoe,  or  retire  from  tlie  market.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment 13  trying  to  encourage  home  industrv.  Heretofore  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
has  not  produced  a  satisfactory  high-grade  shoe,  but  when  they  see  the  market  and 
appreciate  the  demand  a  better  shoe  will  be  produced. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  operate  a  shoe  manufactory 
in  Winnipeg,  but  it  was  not  attended  by  any  degree  of  success.  These 
attempts,  however,  were  not  vigorous,  ana  the  scale  upon  which  they 
were  operated  quite  limited. 

ECUADOR. 

PROFITABLE   BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED. 

(From  Monthly  Congular  and  Trnde  Reports,  July,  1907.) 

Consul-General  H.  R.  Dietrich,  of  Guayaquil,  sends  the  following 
information  concerning  the  popularity  of  American  shoes  in  Ecuador: 

American  shoes  are  generally  better  liked  here  than  those  imported 
from  other  countries,  on  account  of  their  stylo,  workmanship,  and 
durability.  Merchants  handling  them  sa}^  they  are  better  sellers  than 
those  brought  from  Europe.  An  undeniable  proof  of  their  growing 
popularity  and  well-merited  reputation  is  the  yearl}'^  increase  m  sales. 

Spain  leads  in  this  market  in  one  specialty,  however,  a  child's  shoe 
made  of  rather  cheap  material,  but  which  presents  a  good  appeamnce 
and  can  be  sold  at  a  low  price.  The  reason  for  supplying  cheap  shoes 
for  children  is  that  the  masses  are  poor  and  must  economize  on  every 
hand.  American  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  furnish  as  good  or 
even  a  better  shoe  for  children  for  as  little  money  as  other  countries 
supply.  This  matter  should  be  given  consideration  by  American 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  extend  their  trade  in  Ecuador,  particu- 
larly for  the  reason  that  when  a  specialty  is  put  on  the  market  and 
meets  a  well-established  demand  it  tends  to  carry  with  it  trade  in  other 
lines. 

POPULAR   REQUIREMENTS. 

The  demand  for  cheap  goods  does  not  apply  to  hien's  and  women's 
shoes.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  customer  wants  a  neat,  attract- 
ive, well-shaped  shoe,  with  a  very  high  vamp  which  is  also  service- 
able. One  merchant  informed  me  that  some  time  ago  he  purchased  a 
large  quantity  of  men's  low-priced  shoes  in  the  United  States  which, 
on  account  of  their  attractive  appearance,  found  a  ready  sale  at  first, 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  a  few  wet  days  rendered  the  shoe 
almost  worthless  the  remainder  of  the  lot,  about  2,000  pairs,  were  left 
on  his  hands  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  These  particular  shoes  are  of  a  class 
that  are  jobbed  in  the  United  States  at  from  85  cents  to  $1.  While 
there  was  no  complaint  made  as  to  the  style  and  shape,  the  shoe  was 
made  of  a  cheap  grade  of  porous  leather,  generally  called  buff  stock, 
pasteboard  inner  sole,  and  composition  bottom.  This  combination 
soon  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  purchaser  learns  that  the  shoe  is  not  made 
of  the  same  class  of  material  that  his  home  cobbler  uses  and  for  which 
he  charges  considerably  more.  From  this  it  would  appear  to  be  more 
profitable  for  manufacturers  and  agents  to  encourage  mercha.wt%  \i<ci?t^ 
to  purchase  a  good  grade  of  shoes  for  adults,  aspooY^v  c\v\^\^Afe%.>^^^^^ 
they  may  pay  a  larger  profit  temporarily,  wiW  sootvex  ot\».\fex  d^fe^Vx*^^ 
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the  customer's  confidence  and  bis  trade  will  be  lost.  The  best  Ameri- 
(mn-made  shoes  bandied  here  cost  at  home  from  $30  to  $36  per  dozen. 
The  importations  of  shoes,  including  a  small  amount  of  sandals^  and 
other  rubber  footwear  into  Ecuador  for  the  past  four  years  aggregated 
$117,079,  the  amounts  from  various  countries  being  as  follows: 


Country. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


United  States 

Spain 

Great  Britain 

(lermany 

J^nce 

All  others 

Total... 


83,388 
1,971 
1,182 
2,787 
2,728 
25;^ 


823,111 
4,243 
6.212 
2,164 
2,192 
125 


16,543 
3,237 
2.545 
4,144 
5,215 


12,309 


r  !  . 


38,047  22,074 


$18,468 
9,403 
8,199 
2,355 
5,849 
375 


44,649 


JAPAN. 

IMITATION  LEATHER   WILL   FIND  MANY   USES  IN   TRADE. 

(From  Monthly  Com*ular  and  Trade  Reports,  May,  1907.) 

Consul-General  H.  B.  Miller,  of  Yokohama,  reports  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Japan  Imitation  Leather  Company",  of  Tokyo,  recently 
bought  the  business  of  the  Tokyo  Imitation  Leather  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  have  j&xed  the  capital  of  the  new  undertaking  at 
J)250,000,  the  business  advantages  being  as  follows: 

The  imitation  leather  turned  out  by  the  company  can  be  sold,  quality 
for  quality,  at  a  quarter  of  the  price  of  genuine  imported  leather,  and 
it  is  claimed  for  appearance  and  durability  it  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
the  genuine  article.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  larger  market  for  the 
urticles  will  be  found  in  America  and  Asia.  This  is  one  line  of  manu- 
facture that  seems  well  adjipted  to  the  country  in  every  way,  and  will, 
?io  doubt,  have  a  successful  future.  So  many  cheap,  light,  and  attract- 
ive articles  can  be  made  in  Japan  out  of  this  imitation  leather,  both  for 
liorne  use  and  for  export,  that  the  demand  for  the  product  will  be  veiy 
lieavy.  Cheapness,  neatness,  and  artistic  appearances  are  prime  essen- 
t.ials  for  ii  great  variety  of  things  used  in  the  Orient,  and  imitation 
leather  will  furnish  a  material  out  of  which  many  articles  of  common 
Use  will  be  made. 

MEXICO. 


AMERICAN    MAKK8   IN    I)?:MAND. 

Consul-General  Philip  C.  Hanna,  of  Monterey,  made  the  following 
report  in  the  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  May,  1907: 

There  are  no  shoe  factories  in  this  part  of  Mexico.  Common  Mex- 
ican shoes  are  made  in  many  small  shops  and  worn  })y  the  p)oorer  peo- 
ple, while  nearly  all  shoes  worn  by  the  upper-class  Mexicans  come 
from  the  United  States  or  Spain.  Those  of  American  manufacture 
are  popular  among  all  classes  and  generally  worn  by  rJl  persons  who 
can  afford  them.  Those  of  Spanish  make  usually  have  sharp-pointed 
toes,  high  heels,  and  often  fancy  decorations,  but  th(\v  are  not  as  pop- 
ular here  as  American  shoes,  and  their  sale  is  by  no  means  as  large. 
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For  dress  occasions  and  everyday  wear  high-qualit}'  shoes  of  American 
manufacture  are  in  demand,  and  it  is  befieved  their  sale  will  steadily 
increase.  Low  patent  leathers  are  exceedingly  popular;  white,  brown, 
cream,  and  shades  are  in  demand  for  summer  wear. 

The  Mexican  people,  as  a  rule,  have  smaller  feet  than  Americans, 
and  small  sizes  with  high  insteps  are  generally  better  suited  for  this 
market.  There  is  a  large  mail-order  business  in  American  shoes 
between  Monterey  and  American  cities,  the  duty  on  the  same  being 
settled  at  the  post-office  on  delivery.  Several  stores  in  Monterey 
handle  none  but  American  shoes. 

TURKEY. 

SOURCES  AND  CLASSES  OF  SUPPLY — SUBSFDIARY  GOODS. 

(From  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  May,  1907.) 

Consul-General  Edward  H.  Ozmun,  of  Constantinople,  furnishes 
the  following  translation  of  extracts  from  the  French  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bulletin  published  in  the  Ottoman  capital: 

Sole  leather  is  imported  into  Turkey  in  rolls.  One  roll  consists  of  half  the  hide 
of  an  ox  cut  in  the  center  lengthwise.  The  weight  of  the  current  article  averages  15 
to  17  pounds.  The  estimated  importation  at  Constantinople  is  40,000  rolls.  Of  this 
total  45  per  cent  is  imported  from  France,  30  per  cent  from  Belgium,  20  per  cent  from 
Hungary,  and  5  per  cent  from  Italy. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  box  calf  in  this  market  the  sale  of  glazed  calf 
reached  3,500  dozen  per  annum.  This  has  now  fallen  to  about  800  dozen,  of  which 
300  dozen  are  for  transit  trade.  This  article  comes  almost  entirely  from  France. 
The  sale  is  principally  in  heavy  skins,  the  weights  varying  between  40  and  66  pounds 
per  dozen.  The  demand  is  mostly  for  second  and  tlurd  qualities.  The  sales  of  box 
calf  amount  to  al>out  3,500  dozen  per  annum.  It  is  stated  that  America  formerly 
supplied  the  whole  of  this  quality,  but  that  the  Germans  engaged  American  foremen 
in  their  tanneries  who  have  worked  w  ith  suc:h  euct  ess  that  they  h:ive  ousted  the 
American  product,  the  importation  of  which  is  saitl  to  have  entirely  ceased. 

The  Fales  of  colored  calf,  which  amounted  to  500  dozen,  have  now  been  partly 
replaced  bv  the  colored  grain  calf  and  colored  glazed  kid  and  are  now  reduced  to 
about  200  dozen,  coming  almost  entirely  from  France. 

The  sales  of  colored  grain  calf  are  limited  to  about  100  dozen  a  year,  coming  mostly 
from  Germany  and  only  a  small  quantity  from  America.  For  colored  footwear  the 
glazed  colored  kid  is  being  used  more  and  more,  being  lighter,  which  in  this  country 
IS  a  much-appreciated  qufdity. 

The  natives  have  a  fondness  for  patent-leather  shoes.  Turkish  officials  use  it 
entirelv  for  a  light  overshoe,  which  replaces  the  rubber  overshoe;  this  overshoe  is 
slipped  ofiE  when  entering  a  mosque  or  an  official  department,  or  when  visiting.  The 
sales  amount  to  about  3,500  dozen,  nine-tenths  of  which  comes  from  Germany, 
principally  from  Worms  and  Weinheim. 

At  one  time  all  the  shoes  worn  with  rubbers  or  patent-leather  overshoes  were  made 
of  dull  kid.  The  sales  were  7,000  dozen  a  year.  Since  the  introduction  of  glazed 
ki<l  these  sales  are  reduced  to  about  2,500  dozen.  Marseille  has  the  monopoly  of 
the  market  in  this  article.  These  kids  are  heavilj^  charged  with  grease  and  weigh 
from  7  to  44  pounds  per  dozen.  The  lightest  weights,  7  to  9  pounds,  are  used  for 
ladies'  shoes,  being  cheaper  than  the  glazed  kid. 

KIDS   AND   COWHIDES. 

Sales  of  shagreen  (rough  kid)  amount  to  200  dozen  a  year,  imported  entirely  from 
Grermany.  Dressed  kid,  called  chamois,  replaces  the  glazed  kid  when  the  price  of 
the  shoe  will  not  permit  the  u.«e  of  the  latter.  The  sales  amount  to  about  2,500  dozen 
a  year.  The  sales  of  plain  colored  kid  amount  to  about  500  dozen  a  year,  of  which 
one-fourth  are  imported  from  Marseille,  the  reniainder  from  Germany. 

In  regard  to  varnished  cowhides,  the  loc^l  custom-house  appraisers,  accustomed  to 
the  small  animals  of  this  country,  of  which  the  largest  do  not  exceed  6}  hundred- 
weight in  weight,  named  them  cimel  hides,  and  the  name  remains  in  the  local 
market  to  this  day;  1,200  hides  are  imported  yearly,  of  which  one-half  come  from 
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France  and  the  remainder  from  Germany.  The  French  hides,  however,  are  some- 
what smaller  and  generally  preferred. 

The  sales  of  tawed  calf,  or  m^isses,  which  at  one  time  reached  2,000  dozen 
yearly,  have  dropped  to  almost  nil,  having  been  replaced  by  chrome-tanned  kid. 
The  sales  of  glazed  kid,  chrome  tanned,  has  increased  steadily  in  late  years,  to 
the  detriment  of  tawed  calf  (m^gif^es),  plain  kid,  and  even  glazed  calf.  America 
dominates  the  market  in  black  glazed  kid  in  virtue  of  its  magnificent  assortment. 
Certain  American  houses  pride  themselves  on  being  able  to  offer  160  different  kinds 
of  glazed  kid  for  quality,  strength,  and  size.  Three-quarters  of  the  black  eiazed 
kid  is  imported  from  America,  the  remainder  almost  entirely  from  France,  and  very 
little  from  Germany.  The  colored  glaze<i  kid  i.s  imported  mostly  from  France,  a 
little  from  Germanv,  and  even  less  from  the  United  States.  The  sizes  vary  from  3 
to  8  square  feet.    The  total  sales  reach  about  5,(KX)  dozen  a  year. 

The  sales  of  varnished  sheepskin  are  about  1,000  dozen  yearly.  It  is  used  locally 
for  a  cheap  shoe,  and  especially  for  children's  shoes,  and  is  imported  entirely  from 
France.  Of  white  tawea  sheepskin,  or  m^gis,  the  Miles  are  about  100  dozen,  and 
it  is  used  for  babies*  shoes.  Spjotted  hairy  calf  is  a  French  specialty  and  is  used 
for  making  slippers.  The  total  imports  do  not  exceed  300  dozen.  Split  hides  are 
imported  exclusively  from  America,  via  Liverpool,  in  packets  of  62  to  75  pounds, 
containing  14,  20,  2o,  or  30  split  hides.  The  lighter  tne  hides  are  in  weight  the 
higher  the  price,  which  varic  s  from  $1.06  to  $1.28  per  pound.  The  sales  amount  to 
20  to  25  tons  per  annum.  Quite  a  large  quantity  of  this,  however,  is  intended  for 
southern  Bulgaria.  About  400  varnished  split  hides  are  imported  from  Germany 
and  used  for  carriage  mud  guards.     The  sizes  are  from  3  to  4  meters  square. 

LEATIIEB   FOR  HARNESS — SOLE   LEATHER  CUTTINGS. 

The  black  leather  for  harness  is  mostly  furnished  by  local  tanneries;  of  the 
remainder,  one-fiuarter  isimporte<l  from  England  and  three-quarters  from  Germany. 

During  the  la^^t  ei;rht  or  ten  years  large  quantities  of  cuttings  of  sole  leather  have 
been  importe<l,  coining  from  the  large  shoe  factories  in  Europe.  They  are  found 
suitable  in  this  country  for  building  heels.  Shoes  being  made  by  hand,  the  shoe- 
maker does  piecework,' and  time  is  a  minor  consideration.  The  annual  importation 
of  these  cuttings  amounts  to  above  100  tons  and  the  price  varies  from  2  to  8  cents  a 
kilogram  (4i  to  17 J  cents  per  pound).  Germany  furnishes  the  greater  quantity; 
England  but  a  small  cjuantity.  In  reference  to  the  local  tannery  the  products  have 
much  improved  on  account  of  more  careful  work  an<l  the  use  of  modern  methods. 
The  tannery  prepares  the  hides  of  oxen,  cows,  and  buffaloes  of  local  slaughter  and 
imports  raw  ni<les.  It  also  tans  skins,  and  while  these  will  not  bear  com pwirison 
with  tlie  imp(jrted  article  tlieir  cheai)er  cost  enables  them  to  l>e  used  with  profit  in 
the  making  of  cheap  shoes. 

The  consumption  of  buffalo  hides  tanned  re<l  and  white,  camel  hides,  and  light 
skins  of  7  to  9  pijunds  per  roll,  coining  from  Smyrna,  Sanios,  Chios,  Mitylene,  and 
Aivaii,  is  considerable  It  is  estimated  to  attain  three  times  the  quantity  imported 
from  abroad.  These  prcKlucts  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  foot  wear.  The 
raw  hides  used  in  the  tanneries  in  the  archipelago  are  imported  from  China,  Indo- 
Cliina,  India,  and  Egypt,  via  Havre,  Antwerp,  an<l  Hamburg. 

SIDK    LINES    AND   SHOEMAKEIts*    KEQUISlTES. 

Sales  of  elastic  tissues  diminished,  owing  to  the  fashion  for  elastic  sides  having  been 
snj»erseded;  imports  from  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Of  linen  and 
cotton  linings  10.()i)0  pieces  of  20  yards  each  are  imported,  coming  almost  entirely 
from  England.  Of  shoemakers'  thread  ?li^000  worth  is  imported,  principally  from 
Italy  an<l  a  small  <|uantity  from  Belgium  and  En^dand.  Straps  areimp<^rtedfrom  Ger- 
many; they  are  made  with  the  shcK*maker's  name  inwoven.  I^sts  are  made  lo<ally, 
whil(»  a  few  are  imported  from  Austria.  Eyelets  and  buttons  come  from  France. 
I^ces  are  imjX)rte<l  from  (Germany.  Eelt  is  importe<l  from  (Germany  for  certain 
sIkm's  an<l  slipi>ers.  (.'ork  soles  are  little  used.  Iron  heels  are  used  for  the  lalxjring 
classes  and  the  army  and  are  imported  from  Birmingham  and  a  small  quantity  from 
-\ustria. 

The  dealers  in  skins  in  (Constantinople  arc  considered  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  ComnK^roe  to  be  ver}^  reliable,  f  A  list  of  these  is  fur- 
nished by  the  consul-geneml  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.]  It  is 
nevertheless  to  be  recommended  in  o])enin^  relations  to  require  satis- 
factory references.  All  letters  should  be  marked  ^'  \'ia  LondoD^  open 
wajJ.''    A  New  York  house  has  a  branch  in  Constantinople. 
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ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  AMERICAN   FOOT   WEAR   IN   THE  LEVANT. 

(Consul  £.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  June,  1907.) 

Patent-leather  shoes,  especially  those  made  on  American  lasts,  are 
considered  indispensable  to  the  well-dressed  man  in  the  Levant,  but 
with  this  solitary  exception,  the  long  and  narrow  shoe,  well  pointed  at 
the  toe,  known  locally  as  French  shape,  practically  holds  this  market. 
While  a  considerable  quantity  of  ready-made  shoes,  chiefly  those  for 
hidies'  wear,  are  imported  from  France  and  Austria,  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  supplied  by  local  shoemakers,  who  work  extremely  cheap  and 
well.  W  ith  the  exception  of  mrt  of  the  sewing  being  done  by  machine, 
the  whole  is  made  by  hand.  The  better  class  of  the  Turkish  popula- 
tion wear  a  shoe  made  of  very  thin  leather,  having  a  closely  fitting 
overshoe  of  slightly  thicker  leather,  which  is  worn  when  out  of  doors. 
In  all  native  houses  the  floors  are  either  covered  with  matting  or  thick 
Turkish  carpets,  either  of  which  show  the  least  trace  of  mud  or  dust 
on  them,  making  it  imperative  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
clean  boots,  hence  the  large  number  of  bootblacks  found  in  every 
Levatine  city.  Shoes  made  on  the  American  pattern  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
find  favor,  and  although  the}^  may  become  so  at  some  later  date, 
American  shoe  manufacturers  must,  if  they  intend  to  sell  through  cat- 
alogues, make  shoes  oh  the  French  pattern.  If  the  American  patterns 
are  to  be  introduced  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  open  stores  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Levant  where  nothing'  but  American  shoes  would  be  sold. 

TRADE  IN  RUBBER  OVERSHOES. 

Germany  at  present  has  the  largest  trade  in  rubber  overshoes  with 
this  province,  and  her  annual  exports  amount  to  about  1,000  cases, 
each  containing  100  pairs.  America's  share  approximates  700  cases, 
which  contain  either  2  or  4  dozen  pairs  each.  The  imports  from 
Russia,  which  now  are  perhaps  not  more  than  200  cases  per  annum, 
have  dwindled  very  considerably  from  what  they  were  three  years 
ago,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  her  manufacturing  districts. 
While  the  Amefican  overshoe  is  preferred  by  the  l)etter  classes  on 
account  of  its  lightness  and  shape,  it  has  the  defect  of  not  being  nearly 
as  durable  as  the  German  article,  and  is  moreover  15  per  cent  higher 
in  price.  The  German  manufacturers  grant  three  to  six  months' 
credit,  while  the  American  exporter  demands  cash,  a  stipulation  not 
much  appreciated  by  the  Levantine  merchants.  The  bulk  of  the  worn- 
out  rubbers  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  the 
rubber.  The  quantity  last  year  was  valued  at  ^817.  Repairs  to  over- 
shoes are  done  very  skillfully  by  local  experts,  who  will  repair  a  shoe 
which  seemingly  is  of  no  use. 

FAVORABLE  OPPORTUNITY. 

MARKET   READY   FOR   AMERICAN   MAKES. 

(From  Monthlj-  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  July,  1907.) 

After  a  visit  to  the  leading  shoe  stores  of  Smyrna,  Consul  Harris 
was  prompted  to  take  up  again  the  matter  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
bring  the  following  particulars  to  the  attention  of  American  uvaivw- 
facturers  who' may  wish  to  do  business  there  in  tVvat  \\w^\ 
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it  would  be  wise  for  American  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  to 
lose  no  time  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  toward  introducing  their 
wares  into  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  this  field  is  ripe  for  the  adoption  of 
American  styles.  Any  delay  in  seizing  the  present  opportunity, 
which  consists  in  a  particular  craze  for  American  shapes,  may  mean 
later  on,  when  a  change  in  fashion  takes  place,  increased  difficulties 
in  securing  a  foothold. 

Such  is  now  the  demand  for  the  American  round-toe  shaped  boots 
and  shoes  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  shoemaker  in  the  city  who  is 
not  actively  engaged  in  turning  out  more  or  less  perfect  imitations  of 
the  American  article.  Several  people  in  Smyrna  send  to  America  for 
their  shoes,  notwithstanding  the  expense  and  trouble  which  that 
involves. 

The  best  imitations  of  American  shoes  are  now  selling  between  $5 
and  $6  a  pair,  while  the  ordinary  handmade  shoe  sells  at  an  average 
price  of  $4.  These  prices  should  allow  a  good  margin  for  the  sale  of 
American  shoes,  even  taking  in  consideration  the  exceptionally  good 
work  turned  out  by  the  local  makers. 

Manufacturers  who  would  decide  to  make  an  effort  toward  intro- 
ducing their  article  in  this  territory  should  take  up  the  matter  in  a 
thorough  manner,  as  no  success  can  be  hoped  for  otherwise.  A  man 
should  be  sent  out  to  study  local  conditions  and  to  appoint  a  reliable 
and  pushing  representative  well  versed  in  the  shoe  trade.  On  the 
principal  street  a  store^should  be  fitted  out  with  a  complete  stock  of 
boots  and  shoes  in  all  sizes  and  styles,  and  advertisements  would  have 
to  be  inserted  in  the  local  papers. 

The  ideal  way  of  making  a  start  would  be  for  several  manufacturers 
of  such  articles  as  could  be  sold  in  the  same  store  to  combine  and 
inaugurate  a  sort  of  limited  department  store  where  nothing  but 
American  products  should  be  sold,  and  in  which  business  woiud  be 
conducted  in  the  usual  American  way.  Such  an  undertaking  would 
meet  with  unquestionable  success. 

WALES. 

AMERICAN   SHOES  POPULAR. 

(Consul  D.  W.  Williams,  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  March,  1907.) 

American  shoe  dealers  may  as  well  undei-stand  first  as  last  that  it  is 
i  suicidal  policy  to  send  shoes  to  this  country  with  solos  that  can  not 
j^tand  tlic  climate.  The  American  shoe  is  praised  here  for  its  smartness 
m  shape  and  design,  for  the  good  quality  of  the  uppers,  for  that  easy 
feeling  on  the  foot;  but  the  soles,  except  of  house  shoes,  usually  fail 
to  give  satisfaction.  The  British  manufacturer  is  profiting  greatly  at 
present  bv  making  a  shoe  after  the  American  moclel  and  mounting  it 
on  a  goocf  sole.  It  would  be  only  common  sense  for  Americans  to  send 
competent  men  here  to  study  the  kind  of  sole  needed,  the  kind  that 
experience  has  proven  satisfactory,  and  annex  it  to  the  American  shoe. 
Then  the  American  could  easily  capture  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  in  all  grades  above  ^2.50.  Americans  would  bo  foolish  to  try 
to  compete  in  the  cheap  grades,  for  the  markets  arc  flooded. 
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Oscar  S.  Straus, 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Washington,  July  SO,  1907. 

Sm:  I  submit  a  report  on  trade  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  the 
greater  part  of  which  deals  with  British  cotton  manufacturing 
methods  and  the  foreign  trade  of  that  country  in  cotton  manufactures. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  the  coimty  of  Lancashire,  England,  in  which  are 
located  nearly  one-half  of  the  cotton-spinning  spindles  of  the  world, 
and  the  output  of  whose  mills  approximates  75  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
goods  supplied  the  world's  markets. 

Seeing  that  the  cotton  goods  exports  of  the  United  States  have  only 
once  or  twice  approached  10  per  cent  of  the  British  total,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  in  this  country  is  produced  the  bulk  of  the  raw 
material  consumed  throughout  the  world  by  this  great  industry,  I 
deem  it  clear  that  many  of  the  results  of  English  perfected  methods  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  must  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
American  manufacturer  and  merchant.  The  results  of  my  investiga- 
tions cover  so  wide  a  field  and  deal  with  such  a  number  of  phases  of 
the  subject  that  I  can  not  clearly  indicate  them  in  this  letter  without 
unduly  extending  its  length. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  a  yet  more  close  and  lengthy  investigar- 
tion  of  this,  the  world's  center  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry, 
will  result  in  the  collection  of  valuable  information  which  will  appre- 
ciably and  permanently  promote  American  export  growth  in  cotton 
fabrications  of  all  classes. 
Respectfully, 

William  Whittam,  Jr., 
Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Washington. 


ENGLAND'S  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 


A  territory  measuring  121,000  square  miles,  which  is  less  than  the 
area  of  New  Mexico,  and  supporting  43,660,000  people,  is  our  greatest 
competitor  for  the  cotton-goods  markets  of  the  nonmanufacturing 
world.  Such  is  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom  for  1905  and  1906  shows  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  aggregate: 


Imports. 
Exports. 


1905. 


$2,749,079,426 
1,983, 568, 496 


1906. 


$2,958,289,385 
2,241,888,600 


Of  the  enormous  value  of  exports  in  1905,  $1,310,000,000  was 
made  up  of  manufactures.  The  American  cotton  trade  hardly  com- 
prehends the  fact  that  cotton  manufactures  form  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  vast  outgo  of  manufactured  articles.  In  truth  the  most 
unportant  trade  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  largest,  is  that  of  cotton 
and  cotton  products,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  if  the  makers 
and  distributers  of  cotton  goods  in  this  country  had  even  a  fairly 
accurate  conception  of  the  large  extent  of  this  foreign  trade  they 
would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  it. 

EXPANDING  AMERICAN  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  mill  man  or  merchant  whose  horizon  is  contracted  will  doubt- 
less think  that  the  present  period  of  great  demand  and  satisfactory 
prosperity  in  the  American  home  trade  is  an  unpropitious  time  to 
bother  about  trade  abroad,  seeing  that  we  can  not  for  the  present 
easily  supply  our  home  requirements.  Taking  a  view  of  the  baro- 
metric record  of  our  industry  covering  a  decade  or  so,  the  close 
observer  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  such  an  attitude 
is  shortsighted.  We  rank  low  as  exporters  of  cotton  goods  when 
compared  with  five  or  six  of  our  competitors  and  leaders;  there- 
fore we  can  not  claim  to  have  much  knowledge  of  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  business  outside  of  our  own  country.  In  any  search 
we  make  for  success  in  this  stimulation  of  export  growth  we  can 
only  be  guided  by  the  lamp  of  experience,  and  where  we  have  none 
of  our  own  we  must  perforce  borrow  our  neighbor's  VigYA.    \\,\^  c,^^- 
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tain  that  the  existing  and  hitherto  unheard  of  prosperity  vv  hich  the 
cotton  trade  is  indisputably  enjoying  will  not  last  forever,  and  when 
the  next  period  of  depression  arrives  we  shall  be  anxious  for  sub- 
stantial foreign  connections.  It  is  but  common  prudence  that  we 
should  take  every  possible  rtieasure  to  forestall  adversity. 

Americans  have  an  undesirable  reputation  abroad  as  *' dumpers'* 
of  surplus  stocks  whenever  their  warehouses  are  overflowing.  This 
is  unfortunately  a  handicap  when  permanent  connections  are  sought. 
No  amoimt  of  academic  discussion  will  sell  our  goods  in  new  markets, 
nor  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  rivals.  We  must  first 
determine  the  degree  of  our  competitive  efficiency,  and  if  we  fall 
short  in  any  particular  look  for  a  remedy  to  correct  the  fault.  Exam- 
ining the  latest  statistics  available,  those  for  the  calendar  year  1906 
uncover  a  comparison  not  a  little  disquieting. 

COMPARISON    OF   BRITISH    AND   AMERICAN    EXPORTS. 

Great  Britain  exports  every  year  over  6,000,000,000  yards  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  or  more  than  our  American  mills  produce.  Nor  does  a 
comparison  of  values  afford  us  any  greater  cause  for  self-congratula- 
tion. During  the  calendar  year  1906  Great  Britain  exported  cotton 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  $484,000,000.  The  United  States  during 
the  same  period  sent  out  only  $43,000,000  worth.  In  that  year  our 
trade  decreased  over  $13,000,000,  while  English  trade  increased 
$37,000,000.  We  have  often  been  accused  of  ^^carr^^iiig  all  our  eggs 
in  one  basket,''  and  it  is  an  accusation  for  which  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive. Our  cloth  exports  to  the  Cliinese  Empire,  with  the  relation 
they  bear  to  the  total  exports,  for  the  last  three  years  were:  In  1904, 
$14,000,000,  or  54  per  cent;  1905,  834,000,000,  or  70  per  cent;  1906, 
$17,000,000,  or  51  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Chinese  trade  is  fluctuating.  In  1905  that 
country  took  from  us  more  dollars'  worth  of  cloth  than  we  sent  to  the 
whole  world  during  1906.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
United  States  dominates  the  Chinese  cotton-goods  market;  and  while 
this  is  true  so  far  as  sheetings  are  concerned,  it  does  not  hold  for  all 
kinds  of  cottons,  as  the  British  export  record  shows  her  outgo  to  China 
with  the  percentage  of  increase  over  that  (jf  the  United  States,  for  the 
same  three  ^^ears  to  have  been:  In  1904,  837,000,000,  or  167  per  cent; 
1905,  850,000,000,  or  47  per  cent;  1906,  845,000,000,  or  164  per  cent. 
Clearly,  but  for  an  unusually  brisk  home  demand,  the*  falling  off  in  our 
China  trade  during  1906  would  have  had  a  (lisastr*)us  effect. 

BRITISH  India's  larc;k  consumption. 

American  export  trade  in  cott(msca:i  only  bo  developed  in  countries 
which  have  not  erected  a  preferential  tariff  l)arrier  against  us,  and  so 
far  we  seem  to  have  made  no  effort  to  enter  the  great<\st  of  all  neutral 
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markets — British  India.  That  country  takes  40  per  cent  of  England's 
enormous  cotton-cloth  exports,  notwithstanding  the  feict  that  India 
operates  6,000,000  spindles  of  her  own.  England  sends  to  India  over 
2,500,000,000  yards  of  cloth  a  year,  as  against  less  than  1,000,000,000 
yards  to  all  other  oriental  countries  combined.  Many  statesmen  and 
leaders  of  public  opinion  and  thought  in  England  predict  that  sooner 
or  later  a  commercial  'empire  union  will  be  established  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  with  it  a 
tariff  barrier  against  the  products  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
every  other  foreign  cotton  manufactiu*ing  country.  Therefore  this  is 
the  time  for  United  States  manufacturers  to  establish  a  foreign 
market  for  their  goods  which  will  not  be  easily  shaken  from  its 
foundation. 

IMPORTS    OF   LATIN    AMERICA. 

Coming  nearer  nome,  and  comparing  the  British  sales  to  the  Repub- 
lics to  the  south  of  us  on  this  hemisphere  a  :d  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  with  our  shipments  to  those  countries,  it  is  found  that  1906 
witnessed  a  greater  trade  in  cotton  goods  between  those  countries 
and  Great  Britain  than  the  total  American  shipments  to  the  entire 
world.  The  official  records  show  that  cotton  cloth  shipped  by  Eng- 
land to  the  countries  south  of  the  United  States  in  1906  amounted  to 
755,000,000  yards,  while  American  shipments  during  this  period  to 
the  same  countries  were  136,000,000  yards.  The  total  United  States 
exports  of  cotton  goods  ui  1906  were  511,000,000  yards. 

Looking  further,  Mexico,  connected  with  the  States  by  adequate  and 
excellent  railroad  and  steamship  facilities,  took  25,500,000  yards 
from  England  during  1906,  and  only  2,500,000  yards  from  the  United 
States.  Cuba,  which  has  given  us  a  substantial  tariff  preference, 
bought  from  this  country  in  1906,  only  16,000,000  yards,  taking  dur- 
ing the  same  period  nearly  59,000,000  yards  from  Great  Britain. 

BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    EXPORT   TRADE    IN    YARNS. 

While  cloth  forms  the  bulk  of  exports  to  foreign  countries,  cotton 
yams  are  by  no  means  an  unimportant  item.  During  1906  Eng- 
land sold  abroad  over  $56,000,000  worth  of  cotton  yarns,  as  against 
sales  by  the  United  States  of  rather  less  than  $400,000.  In  no  year 
have  American  yarn  sales  in  foreign  markets  reached  1  per  cent  of  the 
British  total. 

One  more  item  and  a  repetition  of  totals  will  complete  a  compara- 
tive record  which  should  be  kept  before  the  cotton  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  this  country  until  the  record  is  reversed.  British 
exports  of  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  cotton  in  1906  amoimted  to 
more  in  value  by  nearly  one-half  than  the  total  American  exports  of 
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cloth,  yam,  and  all  other  manufactures.  The  totals  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1906  should  at  least  awaken  interest  in  the  mercantile  sys- 
tems which  enable  a  country,  though  remote  from  the  raw  material, 
not  only  to  hold  such  a  trade,  but  to  steadily  increase  the  outgo. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  comparative  United  States  and 
British  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  in  1906: 


;  United  StHtes.  England. 

Articles. 


YnTlz.  Valuo.       I        Yards. 


Cottoncloth 511,000,000       $32,282,000'    G,261. 000,000 

Cotton  yam 394,003   

Hisoellancoua  manufactunu} ' 13, 284, OOO  ! 


Total ' 42.fJ6().000  '. 

I  I  ' 


Value 


CrX6,415,000 
C7. 522,000 
CO,  1»,000 


4^,CC6,000 


Thus  the  country  producing  the  bulk  of  the  world's  raw  material, 
and  with  more  than  a  century's  experience  in  manufacturing,  is  sell- 
ing in  foreign  countries  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  chipped 
by  a  competitor  situated  nearly  4,000  miles  from  the  cotton  fields. 

factory  systems  and  management. 

An  examination  may  now  be  made  into  some  of  the  more  important 
systems  in  manufacturing  and  factory  management  which  differ  from 
the  practices  usually  followed  in  the  American  cotton  trade.  I^arge 
spinning  mills  are  the  rule,  the  trade  in  England  having  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  about  100,000  spindles,  and  rather  over  than 
under  this  number,  is  the  most  economical  unit.  This  size  of  mill 
brings  down  the  per  pound  cost  of  investment,  supervision,  and  non- 
productive labor  charges.  This  is  more  practicable  in  England  than 
in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  finer  average  numbers  spun. 
Out  of  64  new  Lancashire  spinning  mills  only  8  are  arranged  to  spin 
anything  below  20s,  and  all  but  4  of  the  64  put  most  of  their 
product  into  40s  and  upward.  This  fineness  of  yarns  spun  accounts 
for  the  relatively  small  number  of  bales  of  cotton  used  by  England's 
mills  considering  the  large  number  of  s])indles  operated.  England 
uses  between  30  and  35  pounds  of  cotton  per  spindle  per  year,  and 
the  annual  consumption  p(»r  spindle  has  shown  a  slow  but  steady 
decline  for  several  years,  indicating  tliat  the  products  of  her  mills 
are  gradually  assuming  a  finer  and  lighter  character.  Continental 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  combined  use  70  pounds  pcT  sj)indle  per 
annum. 

Contrary  to  the  English  trend,  and  due  to  the  somewhat  rapid 
increase  in  Southern  States  spindleage,  which  usually  makes  low 
numbers,  the  increase  in  the  annual  cotton  consumption  in  the  United 
States  per  spindle  has  been  as  follows:  In  1880,  70.13  pounds; 
1890, 78.79 pounds;  1900, 95.33 pounds;  1907, 104 pounds  (estimated). 
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Lancashire  mills  arc  built  from  a  combination  of  steel,  iron,  brick, 
and  concrete,  known  as  '*  fireproof  construction,"  the  machinery  being 
arranged  across  the  mill,  and  not  lengthwise  as  is  customary  in  Amer- 
ican practice.  This  permits  a  better  distribution  of  light  throughout 
the  rooms,  and  consequently  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bad 
work.  As  compared  with  our  ^'slow-burning"  type  of  mill  with 
wood  floors,  beams,  and  posts,  and  all  the  changes  in  lines  and  levels 
that  follow  the  warping  and  shrinking  of  the  timbers  and  floor- 
ing of  miUs  so  constructed,  the  English  type  of  building  is  more  rigid. 
Almost  complete  absence  of  \nbration  of  floors  is  secured,  and  there- 
fore better  work  is  possible.  Also,  owing  to  greater  strength  of  the 
steel  beams,  wider  spans  are  permissible  and  safe,  thus  dispensing 
with  many  columns  and  permitting  such  as  are  used  to  be  arranged 
where  they  are  least  in  the  way  of  the  workers.  In  other  words,  each 
factory  building  can  be  and  is  designed  to  fit  the  machinery,  and  this 
tends  to  economy  in  production. 

PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OF  COTTON. 

Lancashire  enjoys  many  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
one  of  which  is  the  greater  range  of  cottons  available  to  her  spinners. 
Where  American  mills  have  their  selection  practically  confined  to 
home  growths  and  Egj^ptian,  our  trans- Atlantic  competitors  have,  in 
addition,  East  Indian,  Brazilian,  Peruvian,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  other  varieties  to  choose  from.  This  frequently  enables  them  to 
cheapen  by  mixing  or  to  spin  yams  having  peculiar  characteristics 
for  special  purposes.  Liverpool,  30  miles  from  Manchester,  is  the 
home  of  the  raw  cotton  exchange  and  is  England's  chief  cotton  market. 

Members  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  buy  or  sell  for  their 
clients  nearly  every  bale  landed  in  Ijiverpool.  These  men  are  known 
to  the  trade  as  buying  or  selling  brokers.  The  former  confine  their 
business  to  buying  for  spinners,  while  the  latter  restrict  their  opera- 
tions to  disposing  of  cotton  for  the  importer,  through  a  buying  broker. 
Some  firms  act  in  both  capacities  in  the  same  transaction,  thus  draw- 
ing a  double  brokerage ;  but  they  are  not  looked  upon  with  favor. 
Both  brokers  are  paid  a  commission  of  one-half  per  cent,  the  owner 
and  the  purchaser  each  paying  the  firm  acting  for  him.  Cotton  is 
sold  to  the  mills  for  cash  in  ten  days,  less  one-half  per  cent  discount, 
any  difference  which  can  not  be  amicably  arranged  between  the  dis- 
putants being  referred  to  an  arbitration  committee  appointed  by  the 
association.  By  this  method  litigation,  with  its  attendant  heavy 
charges,  is  avoided.  For  years  the  question  of  moisture  in  cotton 
was  a  bone  of  contention  with  the  trade.  It  is  now  ruled  that  if  any 
bale  contains  over  10  per  cent  of  moistun*  the  cotton  is  unmerchant- 
able and  may  be  returned  to  tlie  seller. 
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At  the  end  of  last  year  a  new  cotton  exchange  building  was  opened 
in  Liverpool,  costing  about  $1,750,000.  The  structure  covers  more 
than  an  acre.  The  floor  of  the  exchange  is  140  feet  long  by  165  feet 
wide.  The  ofiices  and  sales  rooms  of  many  cotton  firms  are  in  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  quarters  of  the  Cotton  Clearing  House  and 
Cotton  Bank,  which  are  now  combined.  On  the  periodic  settling 
days  for  '*futiu'es"  obligations  are  met  by  credit  vouchers,  and  all 
balances  are  discharged  through  the  Cotton  Bank.  Standard  sam- 
ples of  the  grades  of  every  variety  of  cotton  regularly  coming  to  Liv- 
erpool are  kept  on  hand  by  the  association,  and  in  the  ofiices  of  each 
broker  the  spinner  can  have  corresponding  types  immediately  placed 
before  him. 

cotton  mixing  and  expert  selection. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  Lancashire  mills  for  different  cottons 
which  approach  each  other  nearly  in  length  of  staple  to  be  mixed 
together  when  an  advantage  in  price  can  be  gained  by  so  doing  or 
where  color,  strength,  or  oozy  characteristics  are  required  in  yams 
for  special  uses.  Considering  all  the  differences  in  marked  features 
of  the  available  cottons,  as  well  as  in  their  selling  prices,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Lancashire  spinner  has  an  advantage  over  his  Ameri- 
can competitor  in  the  production  of  the  many  sorts  of  fabrics 
demanded  by  foreign  consumers. 

The  expertness,  discriminating  skill,  and  care  with  which  the 
English  spinner  selects  his  cotton  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  care- 
lessness with  which  many  American  cotton  spinners  make  their  pur- 
chases. Except  when  buying  Sea  Island,  Peeler,  and  other  staple 
cottims,  the  merchant  in  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  many  spinners, 
when  bargaining  for  Uplands  or  Gulf  cottons,  merely  opens  a  handful 
taken  from  the  bale  and  classes  it  by  its  color  and  cleanliness,  taking 
into  account  also  any  evident  damage  done  in  ginnin^r-  Before  simi- 
lar cotton  reaches  the  English  spuiner  it  has  undergone*  a  much  more 
careful  examination  and  revaluatiem  on  the  basis  of  its  real  spinning 
worth.  Buyers  abroad  spend  considerable  time  over  each  sample 
they  examine.  Knowing  the  denomination  or  variety  he  needs,  the 
foreign  spinner  next  takes  into  account,  when  arriving  at  its  value  to 
him,  the  price  asked  and  the  effects  of  ginning  on  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  lot  (this  should  teach  American  planters  that  carefully 
ginned  staple  will  bring  better  prices),  such  faults  as  cut,  nepped, 
curled,  or  twisted  libers  being  looked  for.  Discoloration,  the  quanti- 
ties of  leaf,  broken  sc^ed,  fast  or  unginned  seed,  sand,  and  excessive 
moisture  are  also  considered.  Besides  these,  the*  length  of  staple  of 
the  shortest  sorts  is  examined,  and  the  comparative  strength,  silki- 
ness,  and  elasticity  of  the  fibers  are  taken  into  consideration,  not  for- 
getting the  bearing  that  the  proportion  of  short,  innnature,  iniper- 
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fectly  developed,  and  unripe  fibers  ^\'ill  have  on  the  amount  of  waste 
made  in  the  mill,  as  well  as  the  effect  the  presence  of  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  such  fibers  will  have  on  the  strength,  elasticity,  and 
general  weaving  value  of  the  resultant  yams.  The  exchange  issues 
daily  and  weekly  reports  containing  quotations,  stocks,  movements, 
and  a  mass  of  other  commercial  information  of  value  to  the  trade. 
These  are  printed  after  business  is  closed  in  the  afternoon  and  reach 
nearly  every  spinner  in  the  country  early  next  morning. 

SPECIALIZATION    AND    ITS    ADVANTAGES. 

In  Lancashire  the  cotton  industry  is  highly  specialized.  Gener- 
ally the  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving  are  conducted  in  sepa- 
rate establishments.  The  manager  of  a  weaving  mill  frequently 
knows  Uttle,  if  anything,  of  a  spinning  mill,  and  vice  versa.  Con- 
sequently he  develops  into  a  more  competent  man  in  his  specific 
vocation  than  the  one  who  is  burdened  with  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  nimierous  and  intricate  processes  involved  in  the  converting 
of  raw  cotton  into  finished  cloth. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  goes  with  this  separation  of 
weaving  and  spinning  operations.  The  huge  spinning  mills  are  as 
a  rule  laid  out  to  make  counts  within  a  limited  range,  and  they  seldom 
change.  This  practice  makes  possible  a  greater  production  per  spin- 
dle of  a  better  quality  and  at  a  lower  cost  per  pound  than  is  obtain- 
able in  mills  spinning  a  wide  range  of  numbers,  necessitating  frequent 
changes.     Many  other  economies  follow  this  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  weaver  buying  his  yarn  in  the  cop  has  the 
widest  scope.  He  can  quickly  and  inexpensively  change  from  one 
make  or  style  of  cloth  to  another,  and  at  any  time  take  advantage 
of  any  favorable  aspect  of  the  market.  Of  great  importance  also  is 
the  concentration  of  the  trade  within  a  small  area.  Everything 
that  can  possibly  be  needed  in  every  process  of  manufacturing  is  at 
hand  and  can  be  obtained  quickly.  Repairs  are  done  by  outside 
machine  shops,  and  thus  many  of  the  '*  odd  hands,''  so  costly  yet  neces- 
sary in  most  American  mills  remote  from  populous  centers,  are  there 
almost  unknown. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  spinning  and  weaving,  in  addition  to  being 
conducted  in  separate  factories,  are  also  in  the  main  carried  on  in 
different  districts,  South  Lancashire  being  a  spinning  area,  while 
weaving  is  most  common  in  North  and  East  Lancashire.  There  is 
still  further  subdivision,  even  within  the  boundaries  enumerated, 
Bolton  and  Manchester  being  the  centers  for  fine  yams,  such  as  we 
use  for  spool  cotton,  lace,  mercerizing,  and  kindred  purposes,  while 
Oldham  and  outlying  districts  mostly  spin  yarns  for  weaving.  Also, 
in  the  weaving  trade,  Preston  and  Chorley  districts  weave  light, 
mediimi,  and  heavy  weight  fancy  goods,  Colne  and  Nelson  colored 
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fabrics,  while  Blackburn  and  neighborhood  make  shirtings  and 
dhooties,  heavily  sized,  of  which  British  India  takes  such  enormous 
quantities. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    ^*  ROOM    AND   POWER"    BUILDINGS. 

Weaving  sheds,  known  as  ''room  and  power"  establishments,  are 
numerous  and  increasing,  especially  in  East  Lancashire  districts. 
These  consist  of  the  ordinary  shed  type  of  weaving  room  built  by 
companies  as  an  investment  and  not  to  operate.  They  contain 
either  looms,  shafting,  and  motive  power,  or  motive  power  and  shaft- 
ing only,  and  are  rented  in  sections  to  practical  weavers  on  one  of 
three  plans,  to  wit: 

First.  The  tenant  rents  room  and  power  only,  installing  his  own 
looms.     For  this  he  will  pay  from  $9.15  to  $10.80  per  loom  per  year. 

Second.  Renting  room  and  loom  only  will  cost  from  $8.40  to  $10.80 
a  year  per  loom. 

Third.  Renting  room,  loom,  and  power  involves  a  rental  ranging 
between  $13.20  and  $16.80  per  loom  a  year. 

The  higher  price  in  each  case  is  charged  by  the  more  modern  estab- 
lishments. 

There  are  many  instances  in  England  of  men  who  Were  loom 
fixers  starting  on  one  of  the  foregoing  plans,  wife  and  children  operating 
the  first  few  looms  rented,  who  now  own  and  operate  large  estab- 
lishments of  their  own.  This  should  be  an  excellent  plan  to  follow 
in  the  United  States  in  manufacturing  districts  where  cheap  elec- 
trical power  is  available.  It  would  undoubtedly  lead  in  the  long 
run  to  that  form  of  specialization  which  has  contributed  so  much 
toward  Lancashire's  present  foreign  trade  supremacy. 

LABOR    COST,    WAGES,    OPERATIVES,    AND    PRODUCTION. 

Figures  show  the  progress  in  British  manufacturing  methods  and 
economy.  In  1882  it  was  computed  that  an  averages  spinning  mill 
employed  5.71  workers  to  each  1,000  spindles.  In  1893  this  had 
dropped  to  4.86  persons,  while  in  the  modern  mills  to-day  2.5  persons 
per  1,000  spindles  is  considered  a  maximum.  The  legal  working 
hours  have  been  reduced  in  the  same  period  from  fifty-six  and  one- 
half  to  fifty-five  and  one-half  weekly.  Production  per  spindle  per 
year  rose  from  31.5  pounds  in  1882  to  32.4  pounds  in  1S93,  reaching 
32.8  pounds  in  1905,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  gain  in  yield  per  spindle 
is  really  greater  than  the  figures  show,  because  the  average  counts 
produced  have  increased  in  fineness  during  the  period.  The  aver- 
age weekly  wages  per  operative  in  1882  were  $4.08,  in  1893  the  rate 
was  $4.56,  and  at  this  writing  the  rate  is  calculated  to  be  S4.68. 

Taking  the  same  data  for  weaving  mills,  the  hoyrs  of  labor  bring 
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the  same,  the  average  weekly  wages  rose  from  $3.60  in  1882  to 
$3.96  in  1893,  and  again  to  $4.32  in  1905.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  said  that  Lancashire's  weaving  mills  employ  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  children  who  work  in  the  mill  half  a  day  assisting  four- 
loom  weavers  and  attend  school  the  other  half  day.  And,  further, 
there  are  many  more  young  persons  running  only  two  or  three  looms 
than  are  found  in  American  weave  rooms.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  apparent  average  earnings  lower  than  the  circumstances 
warrant. 

In  spinning  the  labor  cost  per  pound  has  gradually  diminished 
while  the  earnings  of  the  workers  have  increased,  and  there  has 
been  a  gradual  rise  in  weaving  labor  cost.  In  1882  weaving  labor 
cost  averaged  4.6  cents  per  pound  and  spinning  3.8  cents.  For  1893 
weaving  was  5.18  cents  and  spinning  3.2  cents  a  pound,  while  during 
1905  weaving  had  risen  to  5.26  cents  and  spinning  had  dropped  to 
3  cents.  The  increase  in  weaving  cost  is  due,  it  is  said,  in  part  to  a 
general  advance  in  wages,  but  principally  to  the  rapidly  growing 
trade  in  fancy  weaves  and  finer  and  more  expensive  cloths.  Pro- 
duction per  loom  per  3Tmr  in  pounds  ^rew  from  1,806  in  1882  to  1,866 
in  1893,  reaching  1,895  in  1905. 

OFFICIAL    PIECEWORK    PRICE    LISTS       WEAVING. 

Mule  spinners,  weavers,  and  those  employed  in  the  processes  pre- 
paratory to  weaving  have  long  been  paid  by  piecework.  The  lists 
have  been  standardized  and  agreed  upon  by  representatives  dele- 
gated from  the  employers'  and  operatives'  associations.  Expressed 
concisely,  the  standard  upon  which  the  weaving  prices,  or  "  uniform 
list"  as  it  is  termed,  are  based  is  an  ordinarily  made  loom,  45  inches 
in  the  reed  space,  measured  from  the  filling  fork  grate  on  one  side  to 
the  backboard  on  the  other,  weaving  cloth  as  follows: 

Width:  39,  40,  or  41  inches. 

Reed  (sley):  60  reed,  2  ends  in  one  dent,  or  60  ends  per  inch. 

Picks:  15  picks  per  quarter  inch,  sm  ascertained  by  arithmetical  cah'ulation,  with 
IJ  per  cent  added  for  contraction. 

Length  of  piece:  100  yards  of  36  inches  measured  on  the  counter.  Any  length  of 
lap  other  than  36  inches  to  be  paid  in  proportion. 

Warp:  28s  or  any  finer  numbers. 

Filling:  3l8  to  100s,  both  inclusive. 

Price:  60  cents  per  piece,  or  4  cents  per  pick. 

MITI.E-SPINNIN(J    PRICES. 

Mule  spinners  in  different  districts  work  under  dissimilar  lists, 
based  upon  unlike  principles.  Each  one,  however,  has  for  its  object 
the  fixing  of  a  moderately  elastic  minimum  weekly  wage  depending 
upon  the  nimiber  of  spindles  attended  by  the  "mindet"  ^xA  \3a& 
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amount  of  work  he  has  to  perform.  Until  within  recent  years  the 
spindles  in  the  Oldham  district  were  engaged  almost  altogether  in 
the  production  of  yams  below  50s,  Bolton  and  Manchester  making 
the  higher,  medium,  and  fine  counts.  In  the  Preston  district  a  wider 
range  of  numbers  was  being  spun  when  the  list  was  compiled,  there- 
fore this  list  is  taken  for  an  example.  The  standard  for  filling  is 
that  85i  cents  shall  be  paid  for  100  pounds  of  32s  spun  on  mules 
with  640  spindles  in  each  mule,  and  for  warp  92^  cents  for  100 
pounds  of  30s  on  mules  with  540  spindles  in  each  mule.  One  cent  is 
added  for  every  20  spindles  from  600  downward  and  one-half  cent  is 
deducted  from  600  to  900  spindles  on  filling  mules.  For  warp  1 
cent  is  added  for  every  20  spindles  below  500  and  above  500  one- 
half  cent  is  deducted  up  to  800  spindles.  The  standard  turns  per 
inch  for  filling  is  3.25  times  the  square  root  of  the  counts  and  3.75 
for  warp,  and  it  is  provided  that  all  extra  turns  are  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  the  proportion.  When  filling  is  spun  on 
warp  mules,  5  per  cent  is  allowed,  except  when  the  speed  of  the 
spindle  is  the  same  as  the  speed  of  filling  spindles  which  may  be 
operating  in  the  same  mill  on  the  same  counts. 

NEW^    CARD-ROOM    OPERATFVES    LIST. 

After  a  decade  or  more  of  dissatisfaction  and  friction  and  three 
years  of  negotiation  between  employers'  and  operatives'  associations  a 
universal  standard  list  lias  this  Aear  (1907)  been  adopted  for  card 
and  picker  room  operatives.  It  defines  standard  lengths  of  frames 
and  hanks,  regulates  the  helpers'  and  doffers'  wages  for  standard 
lengths,  and  deals  also  with  increased  and  reduced  spindleage, 
joiner  tenters,  and  double-geared  frames.  The  following  figures  will 
be  of  interest: 

Standard  lengthn:  Slubber,  84  HpindlcH;  intornicdiiilt',  124  spiiidlcH;  rover,  164 
Bpindles. 

Counts:  Coarse,  below  3^  hank  roving;  medium,  ii^  to  H  hank  roving,  both  inclu- 
flive;  fine,  above  8  hank  roving.  Below  3i  U)  3  hunk  roving,  5  \)vr  eent  to  be  added 
to  medium  counts  wages.  B(4ow  3  hank  roving,  10  per  rent  to  Ix-  added  to  medium 
counts  wages.  Above  8  hank  roving.  5  ])er  rent  to  be  deduct «'d  from  medium  counts 
wag(»s. 

These  additions  and  reduction  apply  to  both  big  and  little  tenters. 
The  complete  list  is  too  lengthy  to  be  incorporated  in  this  report. 
The  foregoing,  giving  as  it  does  English  standard  lengths  of  frames, 
defining  coarse,  medium,  and  heavy  hank  rovings,  and  detailing  the 
percentages  of  additions  and  deductions  for  difTerent  hanks,  will 
give  the  American  spinner  a  conception  of  the  differences  in  wage 
value  encountered  by  the  English  spinner. 
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growth  of  colne  and  nelson. 

C5olne,  with  25,000  population,  and  Nelson  are  two  Lancashire 
towns  which  have  grown  amazingly  in  the  last  two  decades.  Forty 
years  ago  Nelson,  or  Marsden,  as  it  was  then  named,  was  little  more 
than  a  crossroads  settlement.  Now  it  is  a  mimicipality  of  no  mean 
importance,  with  a  population  of  38,000,  and  one  of  the  most  aggres- 
sively industrial  towns  in  the  textile  manufacturing  districts.  Nel- 
son has  no  parallel  in  either  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  in  so  far  as  its 
almost  magical  progress  goes.  Instead  of  a  handful  of  people  eking 
out  an  imcertain  living,  there  has  been  built  up  an  industrial  com- 
munity working  under  conditions  which  continue  to  command  the 
admiration  of  every  student  of  industrial  evolution  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  increase,  indeed  its  very  existence,  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  weaving  sheds  and  "loom  and  power''  establishments. 
Here  is  the  center  of  England's  colored-goods  industry,  and  this 
branch  of  the  trade  also  has  a  recognized  standard  list  for  weaving 
colored  goods,  differing  from  the  list  for  gray  and  fancy  fabrics  pro- 
vided for  in  the  "uniform  list,"  so  called. 

COLORED    GOODS    LLST. 

The  standard  upon  which  the  price  for  plain  and  striped  goods  is 
based  is  as  follows : 

Cloth:  28,  29,  or  30  inches  in  width. 

Reed:  52  to  64,  both  inclusive,  or  26  to  32  dents  per  inch,  2  ends  in  a  dent. 

Length:  74  yards  of  warp,  36  inches  to  the  yard. 

Filling:  168  or  any  finer  counts. 

Price:  3  cents  per  pick. 

The  standard  upon  which  the  price  for  checks  is  based  is  70  yards  of  warp,  4  cents 
per  pick.  In  all  other  particulars  the  same  as  the  standard  for  plain  and  striped 
goods. 

REEDS. 

Reeds:  52  to  65,  inclusive,  or  26  to  32  dents  per  inch,  2  ends  in  a  dent  being  taken 
as  the  standard. 

Above  64  to  70,  add  2  per  cent;  above  70,  an  additional  1  per  cent  for  each  extra 
dent  or  2  ends  per  inch. 

Below  52  down  to  and  including  46,  deduct  2  per  cent,  and  below  46,  3  per  cent, 
beyond  which  no  further  deduction  shall  be  made. 


The  standard,  being  28,  29,  or  30  inches,  is  reckoned  equal. 

For  each  inch  below  28,  three-fourths  per  cent  is  to  be  deducted  down  to  20  inches, 
beyond  which  no  further  deduction  shall  be  made. 

Above  30  inches  up  to  and  including  3G,  1  per  cent  per  inch  is  to  be  added.  Above 
36  to  40,  IJ  per  cent,  and  above  40,  2i  per  cent  per  inch. 
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The  construction  of  cotton  goods  in  England  is  always  given  in 
warp  ends  and  picks  per  quarter  inch.  Therefore  the  price  of  4 
cents  per  pick  given  in  the  uniform  list  means  that  as  the  standard 
cloth  has  15  picks  per  quarter  inch,  the  price  for  weaving  100  yards 
is  15  times  4,  or  60  cents.  Similarly,  in  the  standard  Ust  for  colored 
goods,  the  price  being  3  cents  per  pick  for  stripes  and  4  cents  per  pick 
for  checks,  if  a  piece  had  20  picks  to  the  quarter  inch,  the  price  for 
weaving  74  yards  of  striped  cloth,  that  length  being  the  standard  in 
this  case,  would  be  60  cents,  and  80  cents  for  70  yards  of  checks  or 
plaids.  Pieces  are  sometimes  woven  and  measured  by  lengths  other 
than  36  inches,  common  odd  lengths  being  36i  inches  to  the  "lap" 
and  36.9  inches  or  tljie  trade  "long  stick."  Again,  35-inch  units  are 
sometimes  ordered.  This  explains  the  term  "lap"  in  the  list,  and  it 
should  be  further  explained  that  whenever  the  actual  36-inch  yard 
is  deviated  from  proportionate  additions  or  reductions  are  made  in 
the  weaving  price.  Practically  everj^  possible  variation  involving 
more  or  less  work  is  provided  for  in  these  elaborate  schedules,  and 
thus  many  otherwise  unavoidable  disputes  between  employer  and 
employee  are  prevented. 

SPOOLING    AND    WARPING    PRICES. 

Spooling. — As  Burnley  is  the  print-cloth  manufacturing  center  of 
England,  the  prices  paid  there  for  spooling  and  warping  furnish  an 
excellent  base  from  which  the  American  manufacturer  can  calculate 
his  relative  labor  cost  for  this  sort  of  work.  Tho  Burnley  lists  for 
spooling  60  pounds  of  warp  yarn  are  as  follows: 

Cents. 


U>n  t<.  1  Vs .'{0  40s  to  41s 46 

20stoi.'J>- ;WJ  4-islo-ivs '  49 

24.S  to  l.'«.s 3.Ji  .V)^  lo  :.Js '  52 

2HmIo;K)s ■  37J  .54.sto')-s 55 

32stc.;Ms 40  r-OstoMs 58 

3'.sto3ss 43 

l_      .                                                                                        '  ^, 

lilt- Tin  <Ii:it  •counts  ri't  ri:inu'«I  abov*' nn»  in  i>r"portion.  Tin-  ^jmh*)  r-'  wn^.s  ris<' an*!  fall  along 
with  \v  av-  r-'  wai:-  s. 

WarpiiKj.  -Vor  waq^ing  400  ends.  17, .")()(»  yards,  .">  wraps,  the  pay- 
ment is  as  follows: 

For  enroling.  8  cents  jwr  Ucam  :nnl  S  cents  for  cjicli  wrap,  in-cspectivc  of  count-s  of 
warp. 

For  every  10  (-nds  or  fraction  thereof.  1  cent  up  (jr  «l<.»wn.  l»ut  no  «l<'(luction  below 
370  ends,  thus:  For  400  ends.  5  wraps,  17.500  yards,  the  j)ric<;  will  he  IS  cent.s  per 
beam,  including  creeling:  for  441  to  4'>0  ends,  tho  price  will  he  5:j  cents  p(  r  beam, 
including  cre<4ing;  for  'MU  ends  and  below,  the  price  will  he  45  fcnts  \ht  beam, 
including  creeling.  The  operative  will  h(^  required  to  turn  th«-  ]u-av\  backward  to 
find  broken  ends. 

The  warpern'  wages  to  rise  and  fall  al"n<;  with  weavers"  wages. 
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Seeing  that  the  element  of  labor  forms  such  a  large  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  cotton  manufactures,  the  standard  prices  here  given  and 
those  given  in  previous  reports  mil  go  a  long  way  toward  assisting 
American  manufacturers  to  determine  whether  their  piecework  labor 
costs  per  pound  or  yard  are  higher  or  lower  than  those  paid  by  their 
chief  competitor^  in  foreign  markets.  It  can  not  be  gainsaid  that 
many  of  our  mills  making  gray  goods  which  come  within  the  range  of 
exports  in  greatest  demand  have  a  very  considerable  labor-cost  ad  van- 
tage over  their  trans-Atlantic  competitors.  This  lead  is  due  to  the 
extensive  use  of  the  automatic  loom,  and  the  advantage  ought  to  be 
made  to  tell  as  strongly  as  possible  before  like  labor-saving  and  cost- 
reducing  devices  come  into  as  common  use  abroad  as  they  now  are  in 
the  United  States. 

TWIST   AND    SPEEDS. 

There  are  other  practices  in  Lancasliire  mills  wliich  differ  mate- 
rially from  established  American  methods.  In  the  carding  depart- 
ments they  do  not  aim  at  so  high  an  output  from  each  machine  as  the 
American  spinner  generally  does,  contending  that  slower  speeds  and 
greater  care  are  more  than  compensated  for  by  savings  in  waste, 
a  larger  spinnii^g  production,  and  improved  quality  from  cheaper 
cotton.  In  the  spinning,  spindle  speeds  are,  if  anything,  slightly 
higher  in  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  turns  per  inch  put  in 
the  yam  less  in  P^ngland  than  in  the  United  States.  Take  two  lead- 
ing authorities,  whose  tables  are  generally  followed  as  standard  prac- 
tice, and  consider  36s  ring-frame  warp  yam  (a  good  medium  count) 
as  given  below : 


British.  1  Amorlcan. 

British. 

American. 

Spindlespeed 1        0,500;          10,200 

Tumspcrinch 24.00  |           28.17 

Revolutions  of  front  roll . . . 
Pounds  per  GO  hours 

132 
1.26 

n4 

1.08 

The  foregoing  shows  an  advantage  of  nearly  15  per  cent  in  produc- 
tion in  favor  of  English  mills. 

Another  claim  made  by  English  manufacturers  in  favor  of  softer 
twisted  warp  yam  is  that  while  the  breaking  strength  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  Ainerican-spim  yams,  it  is  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  not- 
withstanding they  run  looms  not  a  little  faster  than  our  looms  are 
operated.  They  further  maintain  that  the  harder  twisted  yarn  gives 
a  cloth  of  bare  and  boardy  appearance  and  makes  it  so  harsh  to  the 
feel  that  their  customers  would  strongly  object  to  goods  so  made, 
adding  that  American  spinners  sacrifice  production  to  unnecessary 
strength.  Very  careful  attention  is  given  in  many  EngUsh  weaving 
rooms  to  the  accurate  timing  and  setting  of  the  several  motions  of 
the  loom  to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  warp  and  to  impart  the  best 
"cover"  or  "clothy"  feel  to  the  fabrics. 
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AMERICAN    imports   OF    ENGLISH-SPUN    YARNS. 

Many  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  by  British  cotton- 
yam  exporters  and  their  American  representatives  to  account  for  the 
continued  importation  into  the  United  States  of  English  mercerized 
yams  in  medium  and  fine  numbers.  Some  say  that  it  is  due  to  the 
present  extensive  home  demand  for  the  products  of  our  domestic 
mills,  but  the  general  belief  seems  to  be  that,  price  for  price,  the  for- 
eign product  is  a  more  evenly  spun,  stronger,  and  more  elastic  yam, 
carrying  a  better  finish.  The  English  mercerizers  of  fine  counts  gen- 
erally *'  prepare  '^  their  skeins  on  the  '*  preparing  "  machine  described 
in  a  previous  report,  an  illustration  of  which  is  in  the  reference  files  of 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 

It  would  be  wise  for  American  spinners,  twisters,  and  mercerizers 
to  see  that  the  undoubted  and  long-prevailing  preference  in  America 
for  foreign-spun  mercerized,  curtain,  and  lace  yams  of  the  higher 
numbers  is  overcome  by  meeting  the  quality  of  the  imported  yams 
in  ever}'  characteristic  which  is  responsible  for  their  priority.  The 
yams  are  sold  by  the  maker  direct  to  shippers  who  have  an  estab- 
lished trade  abroad,  the  latter  receiving  2J  per  cent  discount,  but 
payment  must  be  made  in  fourteen  days  to  secure  this  rebate.  Other 
profits  earned  by  the  shipper  come  from  the  enhanced  prices  at  which 
he  resells  the  yarn.  Not  infrecjuently  the  orders  of  the  export  houses 
are  placed  through  a  yarn  agent  in  Manchester,  who  is  paid  a  com- 
mission of  one-half  percent  if  he  merely  acts  as  a  broker,  disclosing 
his  customer's  identity,  without  being  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  account.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  agent  have  recognized 
financial  standing  and  guarantee  the  account  ho  is  paid  a  commission 
of  1  i  per  cent . 

THE    TWINKR    AS    AN    ECONOMICAL   TWISTER. 

That  ^'a  mule  cop  is  like  a  good  soldier,  always  ready  to  go  any- 
where/' is  a  Lancasliirc  saying,  honi  j)crhaps  of  the  necessity  of  ship- 
ping yarns  from  sj)inncr  to  weaver.  The?  same  cause  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the '' twiner."  Two-ply  yarns  for  weaving  are 
often  twisted  in  England  on  a  ^'twiner,"  amacliine  built  on  the  principle 
of  the  self-acting  mule,  hut  so  modified  that  it  is  a  doubling  instead 
of  a  spinning  machine.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  twists  direct  from 
the  cop  or  ring  frame  bobbin,  thus  doing  away  with  the  operation  of 
spooling.  The  doubled  yarn  is  built  into  a  large  cop  which  can  be 
shipped  anywhere,  and  thus  dispenses  in  many  instances  with  reeling 
and  rewinding.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  much  expense  is  saved  by 
this  process,  and  the  cost  of  such  fabrics  as  will  admit  of  the  use  of 
twiner  yarn  is  therefore  materially  retiuced.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but 
he  actual  operation  of  doubling  by  this  ])rocess  is  so  much  less  costly 
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that  twiner  yams  of  208,  2-ply,  are  usually  sold,  quality  for  quality, 
at  1  cent  a  pound  less  than  ring-frame  twisted  skeins.  Ply  yams 
doubled  on  the  twiner  go  in  considerable  volume  to  India,  China,  Japan, 
Holland,  Turkey,  and  Egypt. 

conditioning  yarns  an  important  process. 

There  are  many  usages  which  have  become  firmly  fixed  in  British 
and  European  spinning  and  manufacturing  methods  which  are  as 
yet  quite  neglected  by  the  American  trade,  one  of  which  is  of  leading 
importance.  All  cotton  yams  spun  in  England  are  "conditioned.'' 
So  firmly  is  this  process  fixed  in  the  trade  that  if  a  purchaser  of  yams 
insists  for  any  reason  on  their  delivery  immediately  after  they  are 
spun  he  is  charged  5  per  cent  extra  for  the  material  ''hot  off  the 
spindle,''  as  it  is  locally  known  in  Lancashire.  ''Conditioning"  is  a 
very  apt  term  for  the  process,  although  when  first  instituted,  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  only  intention  of  the  spinner  was  to 
deceive  his  customer  and  defraud  him  through  the  weight  of  the 
added  water.  As  matters  stand  in  present  practice  cumulative  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  that  yams  properly  so  treated  improve 
materially  in  strength,  sometimes  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Elasticity, 
a  most  important  attribute  in  subsequent  manipulation,  is  also 
increased.  The  tendency  of  the  yarn  to  kink  and  curl  in  after 
handUng  is  almost  entirely  done  away  -wnth,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
yam  is  decidedly  helped.  Granting  all  these  gains  in  value — and  they 
are  beyond  question — it  follows  that  to  the  purchaser  "conditioned" 
stuff  is  a  superior  article  to  that  unconditioned.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  filling  so  treated  weaves  with  less  stoppage  of  the  loom  from 
breakages;  hence  less  waste  is  made,  a  greater  loom  production 
obtained,  and  a  cloth  produced  with  a  better  feel  and  more  desirable 
merchantable  appearance. 

So  much  for  the  buyer  of  the  "conditioned"  yam.  The  spinner  or 
maker  gains  the  weight  of  water  added,  as  well  as  a  better  reputation 
as  a  producer  of  a  high-class  product.  Raw  cotton  in  a  normally  dry 
condition  contains  an  important  percentage  of  moisture,  the  "water 
of  hydration,"  which  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  fiber  as  the  car- 
bon and  other  elements  entering  into  its  chemical  composition.  The 
spinner  pays  for  this  natural  moisture  when  he  purchases  the  raw 
cotton,  but  a  considerable  percentage  of  it  is  driven  off  by  the  heat 
of  the  workrooms  while  the  material  is  being  carded  and  spun  into 
yarn,  figuring  in  the  waste  account  as  "invisible  loss"  unless  after- 
wards replaced  in  the  conditioning  basement. 

PERCENTAGE    OF    NATURAL   MOISTURE    LOST. 

I  have  frequently  taken  100  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  10  pounds 
from  each  of  10  bales  which  had  been  stored,  sometimes  for  months, 
in  a  dry  warehouse  inside  the  main  mill  building,  and  spread  it  out 
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loose  on  the  floor  of  the  card  room  for  twenty-four  hours.  After 
reweighing  the  lots  they  would  show  losses  from  3  to  4i  per  cent. 
If  more  proof  is  needed  than  that  already  adduced  that  ''condi- 
tioning'' does  improve  the  weaving,  spooling,  and  warping  qualities 
of  the  material,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  foreign  weaving  firms 
who  spin  their  own  yams  almost  without  exception  *' condition" 
them  before  they  enter  any  other  process  after  leaving  the  spinning 
room.  Indeed,  many  American  spinning  and  weaving  mills  have 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something  to  make  their  filling 
weave  even  fairly  well.  Most  of  them  have  resorted  to  "steaming" 
the  cops  and  bobbins.  This  is  a  quick  but  otherwise  objectionable 
process,  destroying,  as  it  does,  the  waxy  covering  of  the  fibers,  not 
permitting  the  moisture  to  penetrate  the  thread  thoroughly,  and  not 
infrequently  developing  stains  in  the  cloth  woven  from  filling  so 
treated. 

AMOUNT    OF    MOISTURE    PERMISSIBLE. 

As  to  the  percentage  of  gain  in  weight  from  moisture  now  considered 
permissible  the  opinions  of  spinners  and  weavers  vary  as  between  one 
class  andL  another,  and  like  differences  of  opinion  also  exist  between 
individual  weavers  and  spinners.  As  near  as  could  be  learned,  ignor- 
ing extremists  on  both  sides,  from  5  to  7  per  cent  represents  the  general 
view.  Taking  the  average  as  6  per  cent — and  this  is  a  reasonable 
figure — American  spinners  will  quickly  be  struck  with  the  gain 
that  their  British  competitors  make  in  the  '^conditioning"  process. 
In  a  20,000-spindle  mill  makini^:  20s,  2-ply,  worth  say  25  cents  a 
pound,  this  6  per  cent  conditioning  on  a  production  of  2 J  pounds 
per  spindle  represents  an  annual  gain  of  $33,750.  A  practical  spin- 
ner or  weaver  would  at  once  conclude  that  the  practice  described 
would  be  open  to  serious  abuse.  This  is  so,  but  the  presence  of  any 
percent aj2:e  of  moisture  above  that  generally  accepted  as  being  honest 
to  both  spinner  and  user  and  serviceable  to  the  material  is  readily 
detected,  effective  punishment  being  at  the  same  time  administered 
to  the  wrongdoer.  To  illustrate:  One  mill  built  but  a  few  years 
ago  was  inspected,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  unusual  trade 
prosperity,  has  never  paid  a  dividend.  Inquiry  cm  the  exchange  in 
Manchester  disclosed  the  fact  that,  in  the  he^rinning  at  least,  this 
concern  had  earned  a  reputation  for  unheard-of  heavy  loss  in  weight 
after  its  yams  reached  the  purchaser,  due  solely  to  overconditioning. 
In  spite  of  all  their  later  efforts  to  keep  within  established  limits, 
the  unenviable  reputation  had  not  been  lived  down  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  attain  the  position  they  should  have  held  from  the 
beginning. 

If  no  more  than  6  per  cent  is  added  this  amount  will  be  retained, 
as  it  belongs  to  the  fiber  and  was  present  when  the  spinner  bought 
his  cotton.     It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
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that  foreign  buyers  have  for  a  generation  or  more  bought  yams  so 
treated,  and  if  we  are  to  compete  in  a  close  market  we  can  not 
afford  to  give  our  competitors  6  per  cent  start,  already  handicapped 
as  we  are  by  their  present  hold  on  the  trade  and  our  own  exclusion 
therefrom. 

DIFFERENCES    IN    TYPES   OF   LOOMS. 

Two  striking  differences  in  loom  construction  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  American  type  of  machine  are  common.  In  English 
mills,  except  for  weaving  heavy  cloth,  the  '^overpick"  loom,  with  a 
loose  reed,  is  in  general  use.  It  is  contended  by  the  Lancashire 
weaver  that  he  can  run  his  looms  at  decidedly  greater  speeds,  adjust 
the  pick  to  a  greater  nicety,  and  better  avoid  costly  *' smashes*' 
from  trapped  shuttles  than  would  be  possible  with  the  underpick 
and  fast-reed  style  of  loom,  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States. 

ADVANTAGE    IN    WEAVING    NARROW    GOODS    AS  '' SPLITS." 

The  weaving  of  '^splits"  has  given  our  British  competitors  a 
decided  advantage  when  selling  narrow  fabrics  in  neutral  foreign 
markets.  ''Splits''  are  cloths  woven  with  one  or  more  practically 
perfect  selvages  in  addition  to  the  two  outside  ones,  and  capable, 
when  taken  from  the  loom,  of  being  split  into  two  perfect  pieces  by 
cutting  between  the  middle  selvages,  which  are  made  by  the  attach- 
ment of  a  very"  simple  special  motion,  or  they  maj^  be  woven  with 
"doup  harness."  There  is  considerable  economy  in  the  practice,  and 
as  it  is  common  in  England  and  almost  nonexistent  in  the  United 
States,  it  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  such  of  our  manufacturers 
as  desire  to  extend  their  export  connections  in  the  face  of  the  rapidly 
growing  competitive  power  of  Great  Britain.  To  demonstrate  the 
economy  of  this  method  of  weaving,  a  fabric  26  J  inches  wide,  150 
yards,  64  by  64,  warp  36s,  filling  38s,  when  woven  in  a  narrow  loom, 
would  cost  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  yard  more  than  if  woven  as 
*' split''  53  inches  wide,  a  margin  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  saving  on 
the  total  cost  of  the  piece. 

NECESSITY    OF   MANUFACTURING   STANDARD    FABRICS. 

The  American  cotton  trade  has  yet  much  to  learn  and  many 
more  varieties  of  goods  to  manufacture  before  our  exports  can  attain 
a  high  rank  in  the  comparative  scale  of  competitive  manufacturing 
countries.  Broadly  speaking,  American  mills  make  fabrics  suitable 
for  but  one  great  oriental  market,  and  even  in  China  we  do  little  out- 
side of  two  or  three  sorts.  Whenever  anything  happens  to  mate- 
rially check  demand  in  the  Celestial  Empire  certain  sections  of  our 
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cotton  manufacturing  industry  suffer  correspondingly.  Some  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  Boxer  uprising,  yet  there  are  few  whose  interests 
were  involved  who  have  forgotten  the  commercial  disturbance  it 
caused.  Long  experience  has  made  it  plain  that  any  reasonable 
degree  of  stability  in  exterior  trade  can  only  be  maintained  when 
such  goods  are  manufactured  as  sell  readily  and  are  standard  in 
many  countries.  Trade  dullness  in  one  country  will  then  usually 
be  compensated  for  by  activity  in  others  using  the  same  class  of 
goods.  Details  of  the  many  kinds  of  standard  fabrics  which  are 
used  from  China  to  Peru  can  not  be  here  given,  only  sized  goods  and 
dhooties  and  a  few  fancy  weaves  being  described.  Full  particulars 
regarding  all  important  sorts  have  been  given  in  earlier  reports. 

SIZED    GOODS    AND   DHOOTIES. 

Medium  and  heavy  sized  gray  cloths  are  of  especial  interest.  It 
is  estimated  that  nearly  500,000  Lancashire  looms,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  total,  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  cloth  carrying  over  40 
per  cent  of  size  in  the  warp.  Indeed,  gray  goods  form  37  per  cent 
of  Britain's  total  exports  of  piece  goods.  This  class  of  goods  is 
important  to  the  managers  of  American  cotton  mills;  first,  because 
it  shows  the  greatest  field  for  trade  expansion  and  one  as  yet  prac- 
tically untouched  and  certainly  unworked  by  the  textile  concerns 
of  the  United  States;  and,  second,  because  more  than  half  the  enor- 
mous over  seas  takings  can  l)e  profitably  made  by  them  and  shipped 
direct  from  the  loom  to  the  foreign  purchaser.  At  the  present  time 
the  United  States  produces  nothing  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  user  of  sized  goods.  Neither  in  '^feel"  nor  appearance  do 
any  of  the  regular  products  of  American  mills  approach  those  goods 
of  competitors  which  have  an  established  reputation  of  long  stand- 
ing. Many  American  firnus  export  grays  or  browns,  but  despite 
their  higher  intrinsic  worth,  due  to  their  comparative  freedom  from 
adulteration,  they  sell  reasonably  near  the  same  prices  as  British 
medium-sized  cloths;  yet,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  manufacturer, 
the  added  weighting  material  in  the  foreign  commodity  materially 
reduces  its  cost  to  produce;  and,  so  long  as  the  purchaser  not  only  is 
satisfied  but  prefers  the  weighted  fabric  on  account  of  its  fullness 
and  feel,  American  manufacturers  can  not  hope  to  grapple  with  their 
foreign  rivals  with  any  satisfactory  measure  of  success  unless  they 
turn  their  attention  to  similar  manufactures. 

STANDARD    INDIA    SHIRTI\(}    AND    DHOOTIES. 

To  illustrate  the  saving,  a  standard  SI -pound  India  shirting,  39 
inches  wide,  64  by  60,  and  37  i  yards  long,  the  warp  being  sized 
100  per  cent,  is  taken,  and  it  is  found  that  the  cost  is  reduced  1  cent 
a  yard  by  the  weighting,  and  this  is  no  mean  consideration  in  India. 
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While  such  weighted  goods  as  sheetings,  T  cloths,  domestics,  Mexi- 
cans, madapollams,  Wigans,  and  drills  are  standard  fabrics,  they 
are  shipped  to  China,  Aden,  Turkey,  India,  Japan,  Oceania,  South 
America,  and  the  Levant.  On  the  other  hand,  dhooties  go  only  to 
the  East  Indies,  West  Africa,  and  near-by  territories.  Dhooties 
comprise  an  important  percentage  of  England's  immense  trade  in 
cotton  goods  with  India.  How  considerable  a  proportion  this  is 
may  be  gathered  from  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  of  British 
origin  by  the  province  of  Bombay.  During  the  six  months  ended 
Jime,  1905,  a  total  of  6,528,851  pieces  were  recorded,  1,874,401  of 
which,  or  slightly  over  28  per  cent,  being  dhooties  made  up  of 
1,412,757  pieces  classed  as  gray  and  461,644  pieces  white  or  bleached. 
The  white  dhooties  are  woven  from  gray  yams,  the  colored  borders 
and  headings  being  composed  of  dyed  yams  which  will  stand  bleach- 
ing. It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  great  trade  is  absolutely 
untouched  by  American  manufacturers.  During  1906  Bombay 
imported  only  22  per  cent  of  the  gray  goods  taken  by  British  India 
from  England.  This  shows  the  enormous  trade  in  this  kind  of  cloth. 
Taking  proportion  as  the  only  method  available  to  get  at  the  total, 
approximately  13,000,000  pieces  is  estimated  as  the  East  Indian 
imports  of  dhooties  for  the  year.  Before  leaving  this  subject  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  somewhat  amazing  fact  that  India,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  290,000,000,  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1906 
over  $141,000,000  worth  of  cotton  cloths  and  yams,  taking  the 
first  place  among  oriental  consumers  of  cottons,  with  China  and  li(^r 
400,000,000  people  rather  a  bad  second.  This  suggests  that  not 
only  ought  we  to  assiduousl}^  cultivate  the  market  of  East  India, 
but  if  American-made  cottons  were  exploited  in  China  as  vigorously 
as  the  British  products  have  been  pushed  in  India  the  size  of  the 
trade  which  could  be  developed  in  the  Celestial  Empire  would  be 
almost  beyond  belief. 

India's  imports  not  all  consumed  at  home. 

If  the  importations  of  India  are  examinea  from  a  standpoint  of  per 
capita  consumption  the  official  statistics  must  be  modified  to  meet 
the  trading  with  contiguous  countries  which  have  no  seaboard  of 
their  own.  For  instance,  the  transfrontier  trade  between  India  and 
Afghanistan  during  1906  showed  exports  from  India  amounting  to 
10,500,000  rupees,  and  transfrontier  exports  to  Nepal  valued  at 
15,500,000  rupees  (rupee,  32  cents).  To  these  must  be  added  the 
comparatively  small  value  of  commerce  of  like  character  between 
India  and  Bhutan.  As  the  item  of  greatest  importance  in  these 
transactions  is  cotton  manufactures,  it  is  obvious  that  the  takings 
of  British  India  are  not  all  consumed  in  that  coimtry.     At  the  same 
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cotton  manufacturing  industry  suffer  correspondingly.  Some  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  Boxer  uprising,  yet  there  are  few  whose  interests 
were  involved  who  have  forgotten  the  commercial  disturbance  it 
caused.  Long  experience  has  made  it  plain  that  any  reasonable 
degree  of  stability  in  exterior  trade  can  only  be  maintained  when 
such  goods  are  manufactured  as  sell  readily  and  are  standard  in 
many  countries.  Trade  dullness  in  one  country  will  then  usually 
be  compensated  for  by  activity  in  others  using  the  same  class  of 
goods.  Details  of  the  many  kinds  of  standard  fabrics  which  are 
used  from  China  to  Peru  can  not  be  here  given,  only  sized  goods  and 
dhooties  and  a  few  fancy  weaves  being  described.  Full  particulars 
regarding  all  important  sorts  have  been  given  in  earlier  reports. 

SIZED    GOODS    AND   DHOOTIES. 

Medium  and  heavy  sized  gray  cloths  are  of  especial  interest.  It 
is  estimated  that  nearly  500,000  Lancashire  looms,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  total,  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  cloth  carrying  over  40 
per  cent  of  size  in  the  warp.  Indeed,  gray  goods  form  37  per  cent 
of  Britain's  total  exports  of  piece  goods.  This  class  of  goods  is 
important  to  the  managers  of  American  cotton  mills;  first,  because 
it  shows  the  greatest  field  for  trade  expansion  and  one  as  yet  prac- 
tically untouched  and  certainly  unworked  by  the  textile  concerns 
of  the  United  States;  and,  second,  because  more  than  half  the  enor- 
mous over  seas  takings  can  be  profitably  made  by  them  and  shipped 
direct  from  the  loom  to  the  foreign  purchaser.  At  the  present  time 
the  L^nited  States  produces  nothing  that  will  meet  the  requirem.ents 
of  the  user  of  sized  goods.  Neither  in  ^^feel"  nor  appearance  do 
any  of  the  regular  products  of  American  mills  approach  those  goods 
of  competitors  which  have  an  established  reputation  of  long  stand- 
ing. Many  American  firms  export  grays  or  browns,  -but  despite 
their  higher  intrinsic  worth,  due  to  their  comparative  freedom  from 
adultenition,  they  sell  reasonably  near  the  same  prices  as  British 
medium-sized  cloths;  yet,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  manufacturer, 
the  added  weighting  material  in  the  foreign  commodity  materially 
reduces  its  cost  to  produce;  and,  so  long  as  the  purchaser  not  only  is 
satisfied  but  prefers  the  weighted  fabric  ou  account  of  its  fullness 
and  feel,  American  manufacturers  can  not  hope  to  grapple  with  their 
foreign  rivals  with  any  satisfactory  measure  of  success  unless  they 
turn  their  attention  to  similar  manufactures. 

STANDARD    INDIA    SIIIKTIXd    AND    DHOOTIES. 

To  illustrate  the  saving,  a  standard  <S}-j)ouml  India  shirting,  39 
inches  wide,  64  by  60,  and  37 i  yards  long,  the  warp  being  sized 
100  per  cent,  is  taken,  and  it  is  found  that  the  cost  is  reduced  1  cent 
a  yard  by  the  weighting,  and  this  is  no  mean  consideration  in  India. 
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While  such  weighted  goods  as  sheetings,  T  cloths,  domestics,  Mexi- 
cans, madapollams,  Wigans,  and  drills  are  standard  fabrics,  they 
are  shipped  to  China,  Aden,  Turkey,  India,  Japan,  Oceania,  South 
America,  and  the  Levant.  On  the  other  hand,  dhooties  go  only  to 
the  East  Indies,  West  Africa,  and  near-by  territories.  Dhooties 
comprise  an  important  percentage  of  England's  immense  trade  in 
cotton  goods  with  India.  How  considerable  a  proportion  this  is 
may  be  gathered  from  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  of  British 
origin  by  the  province  of  Bombay.  During  the  six  months  ended 
June,  1905,  a  total  of  6,528,851  pieces  were  recorded,  1,874,401  of 
which,  or  slightly  over  28  per  cent,  being  dhooties  made  up  of 
1,412,757  pieces  classed  as  gray  and  461,644  pieces  white  or  bleached. 
The  white  dhooties  are  woven  from  gray  yams,  the  colored  borders 
and  headings  being  composed  of  dyed  yams  which  will  stand  bleach- 
ing. It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  great  trade  is  absokitely 
untouched  by  American  manufacturers.  During  1906  Bombay 
imported  only  22  per  cent  of  the  gray  goods  taken  by  British  India 
from  England.  This  shows  the  enormous  trade  in  this  kind  of  cloth. 
Taking  proportion  as  the  only  method  available  to  get  at  the  total, 
approximately  13,000,000  pieces  is  estimated  as  the  East  Indian 
imports  of  dhooties  for  the  year.  Before  leaving  this  subject  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  somewhat  amazing  fact  that  India,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  290,000,000,  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1906 
over  $141,000,000  worth  of  cotton  cloths  and  yams,  taking  the 
first  place  among  oriental  consumers  of  cottons,  with  China  and  her 
400,000,000  people  rather  a  bad  second.  This  suggests  that  not 
only  ought  we  to  assiduously  cultivate  the  market  of  East  India, 
but  if  American-made  cottons  were  exploited  in  China  as  vigorously 
as  the  British  products  have  been  pushed  in  India  the  size  of  the 
trade  which  could  be  developed  in  the  Celestial  Empire  would  be 
almost  beyond  belief. 

India's  imports  not  all  consumed  at  home. 

If  the  importations  of  India  are  examinea  from  a  standpoint  of  per 
capita  consumption  the  official  statistics  must  be  modified  to  meet 
the  trading  with  contiguous  countries  which  have  no  seaboard  of 
their  own.  For  instance,  the  transfrontier  trade  between  India  and 
Afghanistan  during  1906  showed  exports  from  India  amounting  to 
10,500,000  rupees,  and  transfrontier  exports  to  Nepal  valued  at 
15,500,000  mpees  (rupee,  32  cents).  To  these  must  be  added  the 
comparatively  small  value  of  commerce  of  like  character  between 
India  and  Bhutan.  As  the  item  of  greatest  importance  in  these 
transactions  is  cotton  manufactures,  it  is  obvious  that  the  takings 
of  British  India  are  not  all  consumed  in  that  coimtry.     At  the  same 
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time,  considering  also  the  enormous  production  of  hand-spun  and 
woven  cottons,  India  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  ori^ital  country  in 
the  use  of  factory-made  fabrics.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  when 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  are  led  to  abandon  their  use  of 
cloths  house  made  from  native-grown  cotton  in  favor  of  the  modem 
factory  output  the  demand  of  that  country  for  European  and 
American  fabrics  will  be  greater  in  both  total  volume  and  per  capita 
consumption  than  the  present  takings  of  India. 

The  shipper  in  Manchester  gives  the  maker  full  particulars  of  the 
counts  of  warp  and  filling,  sley  and  pick,  width  and  length,  and 
either  the  required  weight  of  the  finished  piece  or  the  percentage  of 
size  to  be  added.  In  this  way  the  abuses  and  dishonesty  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  have  been  almost  entirely  corrected  and  abolished. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  decades  this  important  section  of  the  trade 
has  been  carried  on  with  nearly  complete  freedom  from  fraud. 

PERMANENT    DEMAND    FOR    BROWN    COTTONS. 

For  many  purposes,  especially  in  tropical  and  semitropical  coun- 
tries, there  is  a  permanent  demand  for  brown  cotton  cloths  at  prices 
which  can  only  be  met  by  the  addition  of  size  to  the  warp,  and  as 
these  goods  are  never  washed  they  serve  for  certain  purposes  fully  as 
well  and  possibly  better  than  the  open  and  bare  pure-sized  sorts  of 
equal  counts  of  yam  and  ends  per  inch.  In  the  United  States  one 
occasionally  hears  the  justice  of  this  practice  questioned,  but  enough 
has  been  said  in  these  reports  to  justify  the  making  of  cotton  stuffs 
to  meet  any  demand.  To  a  consumer  eaming  but  a  few  cents  a  day 
a  difrerence  of  1  cent  a  yard  on  a  lo-yard  loin  cloth  is  an  important 
consideration,  and  such  a  reduction  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
the  addition  to  the  cloth  of  cheaper  sul)stances  than  cotton. 

There  is  a  slow  but  noticeable  decrease  in  the  outj)ut  of  the  very 
heaviest  sized  clotlis,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  slowly  increasing  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  who  use  tluMU.  They  are  thus  able  to 
pay  slightly  more  for  goods  containing  more  cotton  and  less  foreign 
matter.  The  pith  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  for  very  many 
years  the  consumption  of  weighted  goods  will  be  enormous,  and  that 
they  can  be  made  by  a  large  number  of  American  mills  at  a  figiuv 
which  vsill  yield  a  profit  to  their  owners  and  place  the  clotlis  so  made 
at  least  on  a  price  level  with  the  products  of  those  who  now  control 
the  numerous  markets  in  which  the  goods  are  sold.  In  earlier  reports 
the  details  of  manufacture  of  the  various  standard  sized  cloths  named 
were  presented,  and  emphasis  is  here  given  to  both  the  importance 
and  the  fairness  of  the  practice  of  sizing  in  the  making  of  goods  for 
special  purposes  and  to  meet  the  demand  in  certain  foreign  markets. 
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sizing  warps  and  filling  cotton  cloths. 

Size  is  applied  to  the  warp  in  the  "slashing  machine"  in  all  mills 
making  uncolored  goods,  and  it  will  require  few  if  any  changes,  and 
these  of  a  minor  character,  to  the  "slashers''  now  working  in  Ameri* 
can  mills  to  enable  them  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  medium 
and  heavy  sized  cotton  textiles.  About  the  only  outlay  of  capital 
required  is  for  suitable  size-mixing  apparatus.  In  English  practice 
sizing  is  classified  imder  four  heads,  each  embracing  fabrics  carrying 
a  certain  range  of  size  percentages,  the  grouping  being:  (1)  Pure 
sizing,  carrying  up  to  15  per  cent  on  the  warp;  (2)  light  sizing,  carry- 
ing 15  to  30  per  cent  on  the  warp;  (3)  medium  sizing,  carrying  30  to 
55  per  cent  on  the  warp;  (4)  heavy  sizing,  carrying  55  per  cent  and 
upward  on  the  warp.  In  bleached  and  dyed  cloths,  both  plain  and 
fancy  woven.  Great  Britain  has  a  very  large  export  trade. 

To  bring  dyed  and  bleached  goods  of  the  cheaper  kinds  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes  in  foreign  countries,  British  dyers  and 
bleachers  very  often  "fill"  their  goods,  thus  giving  them  an  extra 
weight  or  "body,"  and  catering  to  the  known  preference  of  the 
ultimate  wearer  of  the  cloth  for  a  fabric  finished  in  this  manner. 
It  is  just  as  essential  for  our  bleachers  and  dyers  to  be  prepared  to 
furnish  finishes  to  the  specifications  of  foreign  buyers  as  it  is  for  our 
weavers  to  stand  ready  to  make  goods  in  strict  compliance  with 
instructions  supplied  by  the  purchaser.  So  in  printed  calicoes.  We 
must  adjust  methods  so  as  to  be  ready  to  supply  at  least  any 
standard  designs  used  abroad,  even  if  they  do  not  find  any  sale  in 
the  home  market. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   EXPORTS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  kinds  of  goods  which  form 
the  bulk  of  our  outgo  further  than  to  say  that  during  the  calendar 
year  1906  we  shipped  abroad  511,129,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
to  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  141,796,000  yards,  this  was  all 
gray  goods,  only  120,600,000  yards  beiug  dyed  or  printed,  and  but 
21,196,000  yards  bleached.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same 
year  Great  Britain  sold  to  foreign  consumers  2,325,752,000  yards  of 
gray  cloth,  1,684,540,000  yards  of  bleached  cloth,  1,131,596,000 
yards  of  printed  cloth,  and  1,119,406,000  yards  of  dyed  cloth.  As 
British  trade  in  these  commodities  dominates  the  markets  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  barometer  of  the  requirements  of  foreign 
users,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
classes  of  goods  is  in  the  order  above  given. 

AMERICAN    MILLS   AND    AMERICAN    PURCHASES. 

In  previous  reports  it  was  pointed  out  that  American  mills,  so  far 
as  immediate   trade  expansion  abroad  is  concerned,  are  in  a  better 
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cotton  manufacturing  industry  suffer  correspondingly.  Some  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  Boxer  uprising,  yet  there  are  few  whose  interests 
were  involved  who  have  forgotten  the  commercial  disturbance  it 
caused.  Long  experience  has  made  it  plain  that  any  reasonable 
degree  of  stability  in  exterior  trade  can  only  be  maintained  when 
such  goods  are  manufactured  as  sell  readily  and  are  standard  in 
many  countries.  Trade  dullness  in  one  country  will  then  usually 
be  compensated  for  by  activity  in  others  using  the  same  class  of 
goods.  Details  of  the  many  kinds  of  standard  fabrics  which  are 
used  from  China  to  Peru  can  not  be  here  given,  only  sized  goods  and 
dhooties  and  a  few  fancy  weaves  being  described.  Full  particulars 
regarding  all  important  sorts  have  been  given  in  earlier  reports. 

SIZED    GOODS    AND   DHOOTIES. 

Medium  and  heavy  sized  gray  cloths  are  of  especial  interest.  It 
is  estimated  that  nearly  500,000  Lancashire  looms,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  total,  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  cloth  carrying  over  40 
per  cent  of  size  in  the  warp.  Indeed,  gray  goods  form  37  per  cent 
of  Britain's  total  exports  of  piece  goods.  This  class  of  goods  is 
important  to  the  managers  of  American  cotton  mills;  first,  because 
it  shows  the  greatest  field  for  trade  expansion  and  one  as  yet  prac- 
tically untouched  and  certainly  unworked  by  the  textile  concerns 
of  the  United  States;  and,  second,  because  more  than  half  the  enor- 
mous over  seas  takings  can  be  profitably  made  by  them  and  shipped 
direct  from  the  loom  to  the  foreign  purchaser.  At  the  present  time 
the  United  States  produces  nothing  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  user  of  sized  goods.  Neither  in  ^'feel"  nor  appearance  do 
any  of  the  regular  products  of  American  mills  approach  those  goods 
of  competitors  which  have  an  established  reputation  of  long  stand- 
ing. Many  American  firms  export  grays  or  browns,  -but  despite 
their  higher  intrinsic  worth,  due  to  their  comparative  freedom  from 
adulteration,  they  sell  reasonably  near  the  same  prices  as  British 
medium-sized  cloths;  yet,  as  will  be  obvious  to  every  manufacturer, 
the  added  weighting  material  in  the  foreign  commodity  materially 
reduces  its  cost  to  produce;  and,  so  long  as  the  purchaser  not  only  is 
satisfied  but  prefers  the  weighted  fabric  on  account  of  its  fullness 
and  feel,  American  manufacturers  can  not  hope  to  grapple  with  their 
foreign  rivals  with  any  satisfactory  measure  of  success  unless  they 
turn  their  attention  to  similar  manufactures. 

STANDARD    INDIA    SHIRTING    AND    DHOOTIES. 

To  illustrate  the  saving,  a  standard  SJ-pound  India  shirting,  39 

inches  wide,  64  by  60,  and  37  i  yards  long,  the  warp  being  sized 

100  per  cent,  is  taken,  and  it  is  found  that  the  cost  is  reduced  1  cent 

a  yard  by  the  weighting,  and  this  is  no  mean  consideration  in  India. 
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While  such  weighted  goods  as  sheetings,  T  cloths,  domestics,  Mexi- 
cans, madapollams,  Wigans,  and  drills  are  standard  fabrics,  they 
are  shipped  to  China,  Aden,  Turkey,  India,  Japan,  Oceania,  South 
America,  and  the  Levant.  On  the  other  hand,  dhooties  go  only  to 
the  East  Indies,  West  Africa,  and  near-by  territories.  Dhooties 
comprise  an  important  percentage  of  England's  immense  trade  in 
cotton  goods  with  India.  How  considerable  a  proportion  this  is 
may  be  gathered  from  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  of  British 
origin  by  the  province  of  Bombay.  During  the  six  months  ended 
Jime,  1905,  a  total  of  6,528,851  pieces  were  recorded,  1,874,401  of 
which,  or  slightly  over  28  per  cent,  being  dhooties  made  up  of 
1,412,757  pieces  classed  as  gray  and  461,644  pieces  white  or  bleached. 
The  white  dhooties  are  woven  from  gray  yams,  the  colored  borders 
and  headings  being  composed  of  dyed  yams  which  will  stand  bleach- 
ing. It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  great  trade  is  absolutely 
untouched  by  American  manufacturers.  During  1906  Bombay 
imported  only  22  per  cent  of  the  gray  goods  taken  by  British  India 
from  England.  This  shows  the  enormous  trade  in  this  kind  of  cloth. 
Taking  proportion  as  the  only  method  available  to  get  at  the  total, 
approximately  13,000,000  pieces  is  estimated  as  the  East  Indian 
imports  of  dhooties  for  the  year.  Before  leaving  this  subject  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  somewhat  amazing  fact  that  India,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  290,000,000,  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1906 
over  $141,000,000  worth  of  cotton  cloths  and  yams,  taking  the 
first  place  among  oriental  consumers  of  cottons,  with  China  and  her 
400,000,000  people  rather  a  bad  second.  This  suggests  that  not 
only  ought  we  to  assiduously  cultivate  the  market  of  East  India, 
but  if  Ajnerican-made  cottons  were  exploited  in  China  as  vigorously 
as  the  British  products  have  been  pushed  in  India  the  size  of  the 
trade  which  could  be  developed  in  the  Celestial  Empire  would  be 
almost  beyond  beUef . 

India's  imports  not  all  consumed  at  home. 

If  the  importations  of  India  are  examinea  from  a  standpoint  of  per 
capita  consumption  the  official  statistics  must  be  modified  to  meet 
the  trading  with  contiguous  countries  which  have  no  seaboard  of 
their  own.  For  instance,  the  transfrontier  trade  between  India  and 
Afghanistan  during  1906  showed  exports  from  India  amounting  to 
10,500,000  rupees,  and  transfrontier  exports  to  Nepal  valued  at 
15,500,000  rupees  (rupee,  32  cents).  To  these  must  be  added  the 
comparatively  small  value  of  commerce  of  like  character  between 
India  and  Bhutan.  As  the  item  of  greatest  importance  in  these 
transactions  is  cotton  manufactures,  it  is  obvious  that  the  takings 
of  British  India  are  not  all  consumed  in  that  country.     M,  \Xv^  ^^xcvt^ 
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time,  considering  also  tlie  enormous  production  of  hand-spun  and 
woven  cottons,  India  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  orimital  country  in 
the  use  of  factory-made  fabrics.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  when 
the  himdreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  are  led  to  abandon  their  use  of 
cloths  house  made  from  native-grown  cotton  in  favor  of  the  modem 
factory  output  the  demand  of  that  country  for  European  and 
American  fabrics  will  be  greater  in  both  total  volume  and  per  capita 
consumption  than  the  present  takings  of  India. 

The  shipper  in  Manchester  gives  the  maker  full  particulars  of  the 
counts  of  warp  and  filling,  sley  and  pick,  width  and  length,  and 
either  the  required  weight  of  the  finished  piece  or  the  percentage  of 
size  to  be  added.  In  this  way  the  abuses  and  dishonesty  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  have  been  almost  entirely  corrected  and  abolished. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  decades  this  important  section  of  the  trade 
has  been  carried  on  with  nearly  complete  freedom  from  fraud. 

PERMANENT    DEMAND    FOR    BROWN    COTTONS. 

For  many  purposes,  especially  in  tropical  and  semitropical  coun- 
tries, there  is  a  permanent  demand  for  brown  cotton  cloths  at  prices 
which  can  only  be  met  by  the  addition  of  size  to  the  warp,  and  as 
these  goods  are  never  washed  they  serve  for  certain  purposes  fully  as 
well  and  possibly  better  than  the  open  and  bare  pure-sized  sorts  of 
equal  counts  of  yam  and  ends  per  inch.  In  the  United  States  one 
occasionally  hears  the  justice  of  this  practice  questioned,  but  enough 
has  been  said  in  these  reports  to  justify  the  making  of  cotton  stuffs 
to  meet  any  demand.  To  a  consumer  earning  but  a  few  cents  a  day 
a  difference  of  1  cent  a  yard  on  a  15-yard  loin  cloth  is  an  important 
consideration,  and  such  a  reduction  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
the  addition  to  the  cloth  of  cheaper  substances  than  cotton. 

There  is  a  slow  but  noticeable  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  very 
heaviest  sized  cloths,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  slowly  increasing  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  who  use  them.  They  are  thus  able  to 
pay  slightly  more  for  goods  containing  more  cotton  and  less  foreign 
matter.  The  pith  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  for  very  many 
years  the  consumption  of  weighted  goods  will  be  enormous,  and  that 
they  can  be  made  by  a  large  number  of  American  mills  at  a  figure 
which  will  yield  a  profit  to  their  owners  and  place  the  cloths  so  made 
at  least  on  a  price  level  with  the  products  of  those  who  now  control 
the  numerous  markets  in  which  the  goods  are  sold.  In  earlier  reports 
the  details  of  manufacture  of  the  various  standard  sized  cloths  named 
were  presented,  and  emphasis  is  here  given  to  both  the  importance 
mid  the  fairness  of  the  practice  of  sizing  in  the  making  of  goods  for 
special  purposes  and  to  meet  the  demand  in  certain  foreign  markets. 
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sizing  warps  and  filling  cotton  cloths. 

Size  is  applied  to  the  warp  in  the  '^ slashing  machine"  in  all  mills 
making  micolored  goods;  and  it  will  require  few  if  any  changes,  and 
these  of  a  minor  character,  to  the  "slashers"  now  working  in  Ameri* 
can  mills  to  enable  them  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  medium 
and  heavy  sized  cotton  textiles.  About  the  only  outlay  of  capital 
required  is  for  suitable  size-mixing  apparatus.  In  English  practice 
sizing  is  classified  under  four  heads,  each  embracing  fabrics  carrying 
a  certain  range  of  size  percentages,  the  grouping  being:  (1)  Pure 
sizing,  carrying  up  to  15  per  cent  on  the  warp;  (2)  light  sizing,  carry- 
ing 15  to  30  per  cent  on  the  warp;  (3)  medium  sizing,  carrying  30  to 
55  per  cent  on  the  warp;  (4)  heavy  sizing,  carrying  55  per  cent  and 
upward  on  the  warp.  In  bleached  and  dyed  cloths,  both  plain  and 
fancy  woven,  Great  Britain  has  a  very  large  export  trade. 

To  bring  dyed  and  bleached  goods  of  the  cheaper  kinds  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes  in  foreign  countries,  British  dyers  and 
bleachers  very  often  "fill"  their  goods,  thus  giving  them  an  extra 
weight  or  ''body,"  and  catering  to  the  known  preference  of  the 
ultimate  wearer  of  the  cloth  for  a  fabric  finished  in  this  manner. 
It  is  just  as  essential  for  our  bleachers  and  dyers  to  be  prepared  to 
furnish  finishes  to  the  specifications  of  foreign  buyers  as  it  is  for  our 
weavers  to  stand  ready  to  make  goods  in  strict  compHance  with 
instructions  supplied  by  the  purchaser.  So  in  printed  calicoes.  We 
must  adjust  methods  so  as  to  be  ready  to  supply  at  least  any 
standard  designs  used  abroad,  even  if  they  do  not  find  any  sale  in 
the  home  market. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   EXPORTS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  kinds  of  goods  which  form 
the  bulk  of  our  outgo  further  than  to  say  that  during  the  calendar 
year  1906  we  shipped  abroad  511,129,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
to  add  that,  with  the  exception  of  141,796,000  yards,  this  was  all 
gray  goods,  only  120,600,000  yards  being  dyed  or  printed,  and  but 
21,196,000  yards  bleached.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same 
year  Great  Britain  sold  to  foreign  consumers  2,325,752,000  yards  of 
gray  cloth,  1,684,540,000  yards  of  bleached  cloth,  1,131,596,000 
yards  of  printed  cloth,  and  1,119,406,000  yards  of  dyed  cloth.  As 
British  trade  in  these  commodities  dominates  the  markets  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  barometer  of  the  requirements  of  foreign 
users,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
classes  of  goods  is  in  the  order  above  given. 

AMERICAN    MILLS   AND   AMERICAN    PURCHASES. 

In  previous  reports  it  was  pointed  out  that  American  mills,  so  far 
as  immediate  trade  expansion  abroad  is  concemed,  ax^  m  %i\^\»\«t 
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position  to  exploit  the  market  for  the  gray  goods,  as  these  form  ^^  "< 
principal  item  of  exports.  But  as  bleached  goods  are  made  up  cf  Gc:^ii' 
verted  plain  and  fancy  woven  gray  goods,  it  follows  that  they  are  t>  1^ 
next  easiest  means  of  approach  to  the  trade  we  are  anxious  to  acqui:*^"^ 
and  yet,  as  the  statistics  herein  given  show,  we  have  as  yet  bars^  3j 
touched  the  fringe  of  this  second  important  classification.  Looki*^ 
at  the  reverse  side  of  the  question  and  reflecti  :g  upon  Amerio^*^ 
imports  cf  cotton  cloth,  it  is  quite  conservative  to  say  that  mc^  ^^ 
of  the  cotton  piece  goods  we  purchase  abroad  could  be  made  equa^llj 
well  and  at  a  profit  in  our  own  mills.  In  a  Lancashire  weaving  stx^^ 
were  shown  a  large  number  of  looms  at  work  on  a  very  fine  grad©  ^ 
plain  cloth,  all  of  which  is  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  used  '0^^'^ 
typewriter  ribbons,  the  construction  being  128  sley,  160  picks  to  t>l^^ 
inch,  the  warp  being  80s  combed  Sea  Island,  and  the  filling  IJ-  ^ 
combed  Egpytian.  In  the  manufac^ture  cf  these  goods  the  great^^^ 
care  had  to  be  exercised,  as  the  purchaser  had  reserved  the  right  "^ 
reject  any  piece  which  he  considered  not  up  to  his  high  standacr^^ 
Counting  the  seconds  thrown  out  by  the  mill  and  the  rejections  ^ 
the  Manchester  exporter,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  goods  made  w^^^ 
accepted;  but  practically  95  per  ce:it  of  the  pieces  rejected  were  soi^  ^^ 
to  other  buyers  at  the  rulir'g  price  for  goods  cf  this  construe tio::^^* 
The  American  buyer  was  willing  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  j>erfc^^*' 
goods,  and  the  manufacturer  further  said  that  this  price  was  so  f^^ 
above  the  market  that  it  paid  him  handsomely  for  the  extra  troub^^* 
he  had  to  take.  From  time  to  time  a  large  number  of  samples  c^^ 
gray,  white,  colored,  fancy,  and  printed  cloths  have  been  sent  to  th^^ 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  in  order  that  ourma-nifacturers  may  inspec^^ 
them. 

FABRICS    SOLD    IN    MANY    COUXTRIKS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  kinds  (i  goods  which  are  marked  as  sell- 
ing in  the  British  home  market  are  alsc>  shipped  in  <xrcater  or  lesser 
volume  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  a:.d  Canada.  One 
striking  feature  of  the  ultimate  dcstiaation  cf  the  wide  variety  of  fab- 
rics dealt  with  in  former  reports  is  that  one  sort  often  g(ies  to  widely 
scattered  markets.  At  the  expense  of  repetition,  it  must  be  emphar 
sized  that  this  affords  an  excellent  balance  wheel  for  the  trade,  for 
should  there  be  a  trade  disturbance  in  one  country  it  may,  and  often 
is,  compensated  for  by  activity  in  another  market  far  remc^ved. 

WASTE    AS    A    BY-PRODUCT. 

Emring  the  calendar  year  1906  the  L'nited  States  exported 
40,500,000  pounds  of  cotton  waste,  valued  at  over  §2,000,000,  aver- 
aging in  price  over  5  cents  per  pound.     All  this  by-product  forms 
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raw  material  for  European  manufacturers  and  is  converted  by 
them  into  yams  and  fabrics  of  one  sort  or  another.  I  have  pro- 
cured samples  made  from  waste  products  (described  at  the  end  of 
this  report  on  the  cotton  industry)  of  cloth  napped  on  both  sides  and 
afterwards  printed — a  sort  of  flannelet — and  also  of  Wigan  waste 
twills.  Waste  yams  are  also  spun  for  making  blankets,  tapes,  cords, 
candle  wicks,  sponge  cloths,  sanitary  napkins,  cheap  twilled  sheets, 
and  cretonnes.  Innumerable  are  the  mixtures  of  wastes  used  by  dif- 
ferent spinners  to  get  results.  Special  machinery  built  on  the 
*' woolen"  principle  is  most  commonly  used  to  do  this  work,  and  while 
the  data  relating  to  the  machinery  employed  and  its  operation  are 
readily  obtained,  much  secrecy  surrounds  the  operations  of  preparing 
and  mixing  the  materials.  Novelty  yams  are  made  from  waste  mostly 
in  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  in  Yorkshire  the  waste  yams  are  spun  to 
be  incorporated  into  cheap  so-called  woolen  fabrics.  A  catalogue  of 
machinery  built  for  the  manipulation  of  cotton  waste,  together  with 
samples  to  show  some  of  the  kinds  of  waste  yams  offered  on  the  Man- 
chester market,  have  been  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  The 
samples  are  one  large  coarse  nmle  cop  made  from  all  low-grade  waste; 
two  cops  of  finer  counts  made  from  a  mixture  of  low  Indian  (Surat) 
cotton  and  waste,  and  skeins  of  4s  and  2s  mule  yam,  all  waste. 
Although  the  mule  preponderates  as  the  type  of  machine  for  spinning 
waste,  spinning  frames  are  also  made  which  spin  from  carding  engine 
condenser  bobbins.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  assurance  that  the 
American  cotton  trade  is  becoming  alive  to  this  field  for  profitable 
investment,  which  is  not  yet  fully  exploited  in  this  country.  All  our 
cotton-waste  product  ought  to  be  manufactured  in  American  mills, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  number  of  orders  for  waste- 
machiner}^^  equipment  have  been  j)laced  this  year. 

PREPARING   GOODS    FOR    MARKET. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  Lancashire  weaver  of  cloth  pays  any  further 
attention  to  his  goods  after  they  leave  the  mill  warehouse.  If  for 
converting  purposes,  whether  bleaching,  printing,  or  piece  dyeing, 
they  are  shipped  to  a  converting  establishment  designated  by  the 
purchaser,  who  also  instructs  the  finisher  as  to  design,  finish,  color 
required,  etc.  On  low-count  goods,  about  52  by  28,  36  inches  wide, 
the  converters  charge  one-half  cent  per  yard  for  bleaching,  while  on 
goods  from  52  by  52  to  84  by  84  the  charge  would  be  about  three- 
fourths  cent  per  yard .  The  charge  on  heavy  goods  over  84  by  84  would 
be  approximately  1  cent  per  yard  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  yams 
would  be  about  36s  warp  and  40s  filling.  A  closer  approximation 
of  the  cost  of  bleaching  for  actual  goods  can  be  obtained  from  the 
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particulars  of  the  samples  which  arc  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 
The  charge  for  printing,  as  is  well  known,  is  modified  by  so  many- 
conditions  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  convey  even  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  cost,  but  it  is  learned  that  the  price  for  this  work  on 
some  of  the  printed  samples  sent,  which  range  from  48  inches  to  56 
inches  wide,  is  from  2}  to  2  J  cents  per  yard,  the  cost  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  colors  and  the  number  of  shades  to  be  printed  on  the  goods. 
Again,  in  the  matter  of  dyeing  piece  goods  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  cost,  but  from  the  particulars  of  the  samples,  and  an 
examination  of  the  samples  themselves,  American  manufacturers 
can  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  work 
in  Lancashire.  Some  of  the  colored  samples  are  put  through  a 
process  which  is  technicall}^  known  as  '^shrinning."  This  is  to  obtain 
a  glossed  or  polished  finish,  which  is  shown  in  some  of  the  samples. 
By  general  trade  custom  among  dyers,  the  minimum  quantity  which 
they  will  take  to  dye  at  regular  prices  is  10  pieces  of  60  3'ards  of  each 
shade,  or  the  equivalent  length  of  this  number  of  piecas.  Many  of 
the  samples  submitted  may  be  either  bleached  or  dyed  in  various  colors, 
and  when  fabrics  suitable  for  either  purpose  are  sent  to  the  finisher, 
common  colors  are  usually  charged  one-fourth  cent  per  yard  (single 
width)  above  bleached,  and  blacks  one-half  cent  per  yard  (single  width, 
more  than  the  charge  for  bleaching. 

MAKlNr,    IP    AND    PACKING. 

It  is  quite  coniinon  for  hleadiers,  j)rinters,  or  dyers  to  be  requested 
to  make  up  and  pack  the  finishcMl  j)ic('cs  into  cases  or  bales  ready  for 
export,  so  that  when  they  arc*  delivered  at  the  inerehant's  Manchester 
warehouse  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  open  the  packa<:;es,  the  fin- 
isher, of  course,  cliarj^ing  for  this  extra  work.  As  an  illustration, 
a  piece  of  medium  goods,  .*]3  inches  wide,  6<S  by  70,  l)leached,  made  up, 
and  packed  ready  for  export  would  cost  the  merchant  about  1  cent  per 
yard.  At  other  times  the  cxmverteris  ordered  to  make  up  the  pieces 
into  bolts,  ticketed,  tied,  and  delivered  to  the  Manchester  warehouse, 
where  they  are  simply  made  up  into  assorted  packages  ready  for 
shipment  abroad.  The  price  for  doing  such  work  is  obviously  vari- 
able, but  can  be  found  for  different  classes  of  goods  made  up  for 
various  markets  on  the  tickets  of  the  samples  previously  referred  to. 

ENGLISH    DISTUIBUTIXO    SYSTEM    AND    THE    ROYAL    KX(  HANGE. 

Manchester  is  the  business  cent(T,  and  the  work  of  manufacturing 
and  distributing  are  separated  completely,  the  home  trading  house 
standing  between  the  maker  and  the  retailer,  while  so-called  shipping 
houses  act  in  like  manner  as  middlemen  between  the  mills  an<l  foreign 
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purchaser.  All  these  houses  have  their  officers  in  Manchester,  and 
the  Royal  Exchange,  with  a  membership  of  over  8,000,  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  where  practically  the  whole  of  England  ^s  great  home 
and  foreign  cotton  yam  trading  is  done.  In  effect,  every  mill  in 
the  country  has  its  representative  there  each  Tuesday  and  Friday — 
the  two  principal  market  days.  The  yam  spinner  sells  and  the 
weaver  buys  his  yam  on  'change.  Machinery  makers,  supply  dealers, 
yam  and  cloth  agents  congregate  on  the  floor  to  the  number  of  5,000 
or  6,000  for  two  or  three  hours  on  market  days. 

ECONOMY    IN    distribution. 

It  is  a  magnificent  system  for  economizing  in  expense  of  distribu- 
tion. Consider  an  example:  The  representative  of  a  shipping  house 
wishes  to  fill  an  order  for,  say,  printed  calicoes.  On  'change  he  finds 
many  weavers  of  this  class  of  goods.  The  goods  are  j)urchased  in 
the  gray.  He  next  finds  a  printer  and  bargains  with  him  as  to  price, 
pattern,  and  delivery.  The  weaver  then  turns  to  the  spinner  and 
purchases  the  yam  to  make  the  order,  which,  when  completed,  is 
shipped  by  the  weaver  to  the  printer,  who  in  turn  delivers  it  finished 
to  the  shipper's  warehouse,  where  the  lot  is  examined,  labeled,  folded, 
packed,  etc.,  by  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the  tariff  require- 
ments of  the  countries  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped  as  well 
as  the  requirements  of  the  purchaser  abroad.  So  far  as  spinners 
and  weavers  go,  Manchester  business  is  done  on  practically  a  cash 
basis,  terms  being  2i  per  cent  off  fourteen  days.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  5  per  cent  of  the  English  cotton  manufacturers  are  directly  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  and  these  are  firms  of  long  standing,  making  fancy 
goods  and  specialties.  The  shipper,  with  his  established  connections 
in  and  salesmen  covering  many  countries,  buys  from  the  manufac- 
turer on  the  usual  terms.  Leaving  the  maker  of  merchandise  to  attend 
to  his  particular  duties,  the  shipping  firm  shoulders  the  long  credits, 
packing,  invoicing,  and  all  details  which  make  a  manufacturer  shud- 
der when  explained  to  him.  Many  of  these  firms  have  their  head- 
quarters in  foreign  countries,  having  come  to  Manchester  simply 
because  there  they  can  most  advantageously  buy  every  kind  of  cotton 
product  needed,  made  to  meet  the  tastes,  uses,  and  pocketbooks  of 
their  customers. 

effectiveness  of  Manchester's  organization. 

The  good  and  effective  work  done  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  can  not  be  overlooked.  With  active  committees  and  a 
paid  secretary  and  staff  that  watch  closely  measures  or  develop- 
ments of  every  kind  at  home  and  abroad  which  will  in  any  way  affect 
adversely  the  industry  or  commerce  of   their  district  not  only  by 
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correspondence,  but  by  personal  work  do  they  strive  to  strengthen 
their  commercial  position,  and  they  also  fight  with  vigor  every  at- 
tempt to  curtail  their  existing  privileges.  As  the  cotton  trade  is  the 
backbone  of  Manchester\s  prosperity,  the  officials  of  the  chamber 
naturally  devote  much  of  their  time  to  it.  Yet  no  other  branch  of 
industry  or  commerce  is  neglected.  A  monthly  official  publication 
keeps  the  menfbers  informed  of  the  work  the  organization  is  engaged 
in  from  time  to  time. 

Concentration  of  the  cotton  mills  in  a  small  area  makes  for  economy. 
Many  savings  in  handling  products  accrue  to  our  Lancashire  com- 
petitors from  this  centralization,  which  unfortunately  can  never  be 
matched  in  the  United  States  with  cotton  mills  scattered,  as  they  are, 
from  Maine  to  Texas.  To  counterbalance  these,  we  have  advantages, 
already  indicated,  which  can  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  secured 
by  the  manufacturer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

advantages    of    BRITISH    MILLS. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  British  mills  is  economy  in  shipping 
yarn  and  cloth.  Yam  is  shipped  from  spinner  to  weaver  in  cane 
baskets  and  skips,  the  former  being  used  for  filling  and  the  latter 
for  warp,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  England,  ''twist"  cops.  A 
basket  will  contain  slightly  over  100  pounds  and  a  skip  about  300 
pounds  of  yam.  The  freight  is  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  rate 
depends  on  distance,  but  for  30  miles  or  so  (an  average  distance)  it 
is  about  15  cents  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  and  the  rate  on 
cloth  is  the  same  for  a  Hke  distance.  The  skips  and  baskets  are 
returned  to  the  spinner,  and  the  return  freight  rate  in  the  Lancashire 
district  on  these  ''empties''  is  a  uniform  one  of  2  cents  each  on 
baskets  and  4  cents  each  on  skips,  including  delivery  from  depot  to 
mill  and  in  the  larger  centers  collection  from  mill  to  depot.  This  is 
11  further  illustration  of  the  economy  which  Lancashire  enjoys  when 
compared  with  the  heavy  and  expensive  wooden  cases  which  spin- 
lUTs  in  the  United  States  have  to  purchase  for  every  shipment. 

Freight  on  cloth  is  paid  by  the  weaver,  but  when  it  is  reshipped  by 
the  merchant  to  the  finisher  the  former  pays  the  carrier's  charges.  On 
fabrics  above  the  lowest  grades  the  merchant  in  Manchester  receives 
the  cloth  in  the  gray  at  his  warehouse,  where  he  maintains  a  staff 
to  examine  and  refold  every  piece,  so  that  he  then  has  a  check  on 
both  weaver  and  finisher.  Faults  attributable  to  the  manufacturing 
processes  are  noted,  and  when  the  goods  arc  again  reexamined  in 
the  merchant's  warehouse  after  finishing  any  damages  caused  by  the 
finisher  can  be  effectively  brought  home  to  him.  Unless  it  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  its  final  destination  in  the  gray  state  as  it  leaves  the 
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loom,  cloth  is  shipped  to  the  finisher  in  uncovered  bundles,  loaded 
on  a  movable  float  carried  on  a  *' lurry, ^^  a  sort  of  flat  vehicle.  These 
cany  several  tons.  When  taken  to  the  freight  depot  the  float  and 
its  load  are  transferred  by  a  derrick  to  a  flat  car  and  covered  \vith  a 
tarpaulin — still  another  example  of  the  saving  of  time  and  expense 
in  covering  of  bales  and  handling.  It  is  these  economies  which 
make  possible  the  high  degree  of  specialization  existing  in  England. 

EXPERT   PACKING    FOR    EXPORT. 

American  exporters  have  for  years  been  admonished  by  American 
consuls  and  others  to  improve  methods  of  packing,  and  when  such 
men,  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  world,  find  it  necessary  to  criti- 
cise o\xx  carelessness  in  this  important  particular  there  must  be  some 
good  ground  for  complaint.  In  England  large  shippers  generally 
do  their  own  packing,  employing  men  who  are  familiar  w4th  the  kind 
of  package  needed  to  suit  the  various  systems  of  transportation,  from 
landing  by  surf  boats,  or  transporting  across  mountainous  countries 
on  burros,  to  ordinary  railroad  and  steamship  routing.  Moreover, 
they  understand  the  sort  of  covering  material  to  use  so  that  mini- 
mum customs  duties  \vill  be  collected.  In  nearly  every  country  of 
South  America  duties  are  levied  on  the  contents  of  any  package  con- 
taining mixed  merchandise  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
chargeable  against  any  goods  in  the  package,  and  duties  are  collected 
on  gross  weights,  including  the  case  or  covering  of  the  bale.  Hence 
one  can  realize  the  importance  to  the  forwarding  department  of  a 
mercantile  establishment  of  thorough  information  of  these  and  other 
details,  attention  to  which  reduces  charges,  avoids  friction  and  annoy- 
ance, and  helps  sales. 

It  is  seldom  that  manufacturers  put  up  goods  for  export.  The 
work  is  done  by  a  department  of  the  foreign  shipper,  or,  in  case  of 
smaller  firms  and  agents,  the  merchandise  is  sent  to  a  packing  firm, 
of  which  there  are  many  in  Manchester.  These  concerns  not  only 
understand  the  details  above  described,  but  they  realize,  as  does 
the  shipper,  the  importance  of  paying  strict  attention  to  instruc- 
tions given  as  to  the  assortment  of  goods  to  be  put  into  each  bale, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  opening  and  reassorting  at  destination. 
It  has  been  already  explained  that  converters  are  often  required  to 
do  this  work. 

Packing  for  export  has  developed  into  a  distinct  trade  in  Great 
Britain.  Not  only  piece  goods,  but  yams  for  shipment  abroad  are 
packed  by  experts.  An  example  of  the  prevailing  prices  for  doing 
this  work  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  cost  for  packing  other 
kinds  of  yam.     Prices  ruling  this  year  for  packing  10-pound  bim- 
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dies  of  cotton  yam  into  bales  for  continental  destination,  the  dis- 
count being  5  per  cent,  are  appended : 


Bundles. 


10 
20 
30 
40 


Price. 


Bundles. 

Price.  I' 

1 

Bundles. 

Price. 

$1.04 
1.14 

90 

fl.42 

100 

1.64 

1.24 

1 

1.34   I 

1 

80.64  jj  W. 

.74  ll  CO.. 

.84  I'  70.. 

.94  |l  80.. 


The  packer  supplies  all  the  material  for  covering  the  bales  at  his- 
own  expense. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT  FOR  GOODS  EXPORTED. 

Long  terms,  which  seem  to  be  a  bugbear  to  American  manufac- 
lurers,  do  not  at  all  concern  the  British  producer.  This  burden  is 
shouldered  by  the  shipper.  I  can  not  attempt  to  touch  more  than 
lightly  on  this  matter,  seeing  that  almost  every  purchasing  country 
exacts  diflFerent  terms,  and  in  fact  terms  extended  to  merchants  in 
the  same  country  vary  not  a  little.  Common  terms  are  from  six 
to  twelve  weeks  from  date  of  invoice,  eight  weeks  being  the  average. 
The  foreign  buyer  is  charged  with  freight,  extra  marking,  special 
packing,  ticketing,  etc.  For  paymetit  witliin  the  time  above  speci- 
fied he  is  allowed  a  discount  of  2  J  per  cent  from  the  gross  amoimt  of 
the  bill.  He  also  pays  the  import  duty.  Again,  goods  are  fre- 
quently shipped  to  be  placed  in  bonded  warehouse  at  their  destina- 
tion, and  not  released  until  the  whole  or  some  agreed-upon  propor- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  invoice  is  paid.  The  buyer  also  usually 
pays  the  storage  and  insurance  charges.  The  latter  plan  is  adopted 
with  new  and  not  well-known  customers,  or  with  buyers  whose 
fmancial  standing  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Unfortunately  in  the 
United  States  there  has  not  yet  been  developed  the  type  of  merchant 
who  has  the  experience  and  connections  to  carn^^  on  commercial  trans- 
actions abroad  in  the  manner  here  outlined.  Nor  can  we  expect 
that  the  foreigner  will  modify  his  commercial  systems  to  meet  our 
convenience  or  prejudices.  Competition  is  as  keen  as  it  is  world- 
wide, and  to  succeed  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  existing  conditions. 

AMERICAN    LACK    OF    COMMERCIAL    ORGANIZATION. 

To  overcome  most  quickly  and  effectively  our  admitted  lack  ,of 
commercial  machinery  for  a  world-wide  distribution  of  our  cotton 
manufactures,  and  to  obtain  immediate  results  of  any  considerable 
magnitude,  a  firm  should  be  formed  having  offices  in  Manchester  and 
New  York  wliich  would  sell  American  goods  to  the  shipping  houses 
already  established  in  England.     The  (juestion  of  credit  would  then 
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be  settled,  because  under  this  plan  the  foreign  shipper  in  Manchester 
would  pay  for  his  purchases  2h  per  cent  off,  fourteen  days,  and  thus 
relieve  the  manufacturer  of  any  anxiety  on  this  score.  In  truth,  as 
most  American  cotton  manufacturing  corporations  are  now  organ- 
ized, it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  canying  accoimts  for  long  periods.  Few  of  them  have  an  over- 
abundance of  working  capital,  and  there  must  therefore  be  pro- 
vided intermediaries  who  can  carry  the  long  risks  inevitable  to  for- 
eign trading.  The  British  cotton  trade  has  solved  this  problem 
admirably,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  estabUsh  a  similar  system  before 
we  can  hope  to  effectively  compete  in  the  world's  markets.  Goods 
would  then  be  shipped  direct  to  their  destination  from  New  York 
or  other  convenient  outport,  and  some  of  our  mills  would  from  time 
to  time  take  up  the  manufacture  of  the  classes  of  cloths  not  as  yet 
made  in  this  country  which  have  been  named  as  used  most  freely 
by  nonmanufacturing  peoples.  Gradually  as  shippers  found  they 
could  supply  their  requirements  here  as  well  or  better  than  else- 
where, they  would  establish  branch  offices  in  our  textile  centers,  and 
our  future  would  then  be  assured. 

international  banking. 

The  question  of  international  banking  is  a  more  important  factor 
in  the  successful  development  of  export  trade  than  is  generally 
thought.  Pliancy  in  the  means  of  exchanging  money  is  j  ust  as  import- 
ant in  international  trading  as  a  suitable  system  for  selling  merchandise. 
British  foreign  banking  facilities  are  ample.  I  have  selected  from 
a  much  larger  number  24  British  foreign  banks  with  head  offices  in 
London,  whose  combined  paid-up  capital  and  surplus  is  $70,000,000, 
and  most  of  which  have  additional  capital  subscribed  and  available  in 
case  of  need.  All  these  banks  pay  good  dividends,  ranging  between 
6  and  14  per  cent  annually.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  old  saying  that 
"Every  gold  coin  in  the  world  goes  through  London  once  a  year  and 
has  a  piece  clipped  off  it  in  transit?^'  The  tribute  we  thus  pay  might 
just  as  well  be  kept  at  home,  and  the  establishment  of  banks  of  this 
character  would  help  to  ease  the  way  of  the  exporter. 

To  show  the  ramifications  of  British  foreign  banks,  a  list  of  some 
of  the  more  important  ones  is  appended,  giving  their  paid-up  capital, 
dividends  paid  for  1905,  and  the  number  of  branches  each  operates. 
From  this  information  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  thoroughly  the 
world  is  covered,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  very 
many  other  British  foreign  banking  institutions  not  included  in  the 
list. 
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Designation. 


African  Banking  Corporation 

Anglo-Austrian  Banlc 

Anglo-Califomian  Banlc 

Anglo-Egyptian  Banlc 

Anglo-Foreign  Banking  Co 

Anglo-Italian  Bank 

Bank  of  Africa 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bank  of  Britisli  2«Jorth  America 

Bank  of  British  West  Africa 

Bank  of  Eg>'pt 

Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China 

Bank  of  Tarapaca  and  Argentina 

British  Bank  of  South  America 

Colonial  Bank 

Delhi  and  London  Bank 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation . 

London  and  Brazilian  Bank 

London  and  River  Plata  Bank 

London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  America 

Loudon,  Paris,  and  American  Bank 

National  Bank  of  India 

Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa 


Capital. 


$2,000,000 
10,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,100,000 
250,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
300,000 
2,500,000 
4,000,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,085,000 
2,fi95,000 
10,000,000 
3,750,000 
4,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
7,740,000 


Annual 
dividend 


Per  cent. 
6 

8 
12J 

7i 
10 
11 
12 

6 

8 
13 
11 

C 


(«) 


7 

4 

14 
12J 
19 
10 
8 
12 
16 


Blanches. 


37 
8 


C5 
170 
47 
14 
\& 
26 
16 

0 
13 

7 

04 
26 
15 
14 


3 

20 
147 


oNot  stated. 


Consider  for  a  inonient  the  convenience  to  a  shipper  who  has 
taken  a  note  at,  say,  three,  four,  or  six  months  in  payment  for  his 
merchandise.  He  accepts  or  indorses  the  note,  and  then,  whatever 
country  his  customer  may  reside  in,  the  exporter  can  discount  the 
paper  in  London  and  at  once  turn  the  cash  into  his  business  again. 
When  long  credits  are  given  the  customer  pays  interest  on  the 
extended  time,  usually  at  the  rate  of  either  5  or  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  Another  advantage  coming  from  the  operation  of  branch 
banks  abroad  is  that  any  one  of  them  can  report  on  the  financial  worth 
of  ever}'  prominent  business  house  in  the  countrA^  it  does  business  in. 
That  the  foreign  banking  business  is  profitable  and  that  it  leads  to 
exterior  trade  growth  is  certain.  Therefore  our  financial  and  banking 
interests  should  see  to  it  that  the  payments  for  our  already  enormous 
sales  and  purchases  abroad  are  made  through  American  banks 
organized  to  do  business  abroad. 

IX)N(;    CREDITS    OFTEN    IMPERATIVE. 

Viewing  the  question  broadly,  our  merchants  should  recognize 
that  the  practice  of  extending  long  credits  to  wholesale  purchasers 
in  certain  over-sea  agricultural  countries  must  be,  on  the  whole, 
profitable;  otherwise  the  system  would  have  long  ago  killed  itself. 
//  js  as  necessary  in  the  commercial  svstem  of  some  countries  as  was 
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the  plan  of  advancing  money  on  the  unplanted  cotton  crop  of  the 
Southern  States,  followed  by  merchants  for  a  generation  or  more,  and 
not  uncommon  to-d  ay.  To  exemplify,  in  many  coffee-growing  districts 
of  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries  the  country  storekeeper 
makes  advances  to  the  coffee  grower,  consisting  mostly  of  merchandise 
of  one  sort  and  another.  The  storekeeper  in  turn  buys  his  wares 
from  the  wholesale  importer,  to  be  paid  for  when  the  coffee  crop  is 
picked  and  marketed.  Hence  the  importer,  although  perfectly 
sound  financially,  must  perforce  exact  long  credit  from  the  exporter, 
paying  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  the  accommodation. 

OVER-SEA   transportation. 

Great  Britain  has  neglected  no  opportunity  to  secure  to  herself 
every  convenience  which  can  in  any  legitimate  way  give  her  the 
upper  hand  in  bargaining  between  her  merchants  and  those  of  other 
nations.  In  ocean-going  transportation  she  is  paramount.  Trans- 
portation of  merchandise  involves  three  important  requirements. 
First,  low  freight  rates  are  an  advantage.  These  are  secured  to 
England  by  the  enonnous  ocean-going  tonnage  she  owns,  compelling 
competitive  rates.  True,  there  is  a  present  outcry  against  a  so-called 
shipping  ring.  This,  however,  is  but  an  incident,  since,  if  unfairness 
exists,  the  fault  wall  be  ultimately  corrected  by  one  means  or  another. 
Out  of  a  total  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  over  100  tons 
of  the  several  countries  of  the  world,  amounting  to  36,000,000  tons, 
no  less  than  1 7,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  one-half,  sail  under  the  British 
flag.  Depending  upon  ships  of  competing  nations  to  csLVvy  our  prod- 
ucts is  in  line  with  a  retail  grocer  intrusting  the  delivery  of  his 
customer's  purchases  to  a  rival,  grocer's  delivery  wagon.  Second, 
when  goods  are  shipped  they  should  reach  their  destination  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  the  time  occupied  in  transit  means  that  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  lies  idle  and  without  earning  capacity  for  that 
period.  Third,  a  purchaser  abroad  needs  to  be  reasonably  sure  of 
the  time  his  goods  will  arrive,  and  that  they  will  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  a  steamer.  Consequently  frequent  and  regular  sailings  are  an  es- 
sential to  satisfactory  business.  All  these  advantages  England  fully 
enjoys,  while  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  deplorably 
lacking  in  like  conveniences. 

THE    BROOKIJ^NDS    AGREEMENT. 

Disputes  between  employers  and  workers  involving  strikes  and 
their  attendant  breaches  of  contracts  are  always  disastrous  in  many 
ways.     British  cotton  manufacturers  are  as  highly  organized  as  are 
their  employees.     During  a  dispute  at  the  end  of  1897  ^Vve^  ^Ycv^o^er^ 
and  workers  came  together  and  adopted  tlie  now  vjeW\a\o^xv^^^'coc?«w- 
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lands  agreement/'  which  contains  twelve  clauses  and  an  amend- 
ment, the  three  of  greatest  interest  and  moment  to  the  American 
cotton  trade  being  the  sixth,  tenth,  and  eleventh.  The  latter 
clauses  are  of  especial  interest,  showing  as  they  do  the  weight  attached 
by  master  and  man  to  the  maintenance  of  their  export  trade.  The 
three  clauses  read: 

Sixth.  That  in  future  no  Local  Employers'  Association,  nor  the  Federated  Afiso- 
ciation  of  Employers,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  Trades  Union  or  Federation  of  Trades 
Unions,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  countenance,  encourage,  or  support  any  lockout 
or  strike  which  may  arise  from,  or  be  caused  by  any  question,  difference  or  dispute, 
contention,  grievance,  or  complaint  with  respect  to  work,  wages,  or  any  other  matter, 
unless  and  until  the  same  has  been  submitted  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  the  Local 
Employers'  Association,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Local  Trades  Union,  or  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Local  Trades  Union  to  the  secretary  of  the  Local  Employers'  Association, 
as  the  case  may  be;  nor  unless  and  until  such  secretaries  or  a  committee  consisting 
of  three  representatives  of  the  Local  Trades  Union  with  their  secretary,  and  three 
representatives  of  the  Employers'  Association  with  their  secretary  shall  have  failed, 
after  full  inquiry,  to  settle  and  arrange  such  question,  difference  or  dispute,  conten- 
tion, complaint,  or  grievance,  within  the  space  of  seven  days  from  the  receipt  of  the 
communication  in  writing  aforesaid;  nor  unless  and  untQ,  failing  the  last-mentioned 
oettlement,  or  arrangement,  if  either  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Local  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation shall  so  deem  it  advisable,  a  committee  consisting  of  four  representatives  of 
the  Federated  Association  of  Employers,  with  their  secretary,  and  four  representa- 
tives of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  the  Operatives'  Trades  Union,  with  their 
secretary,  shall  have  failed  to  settle  or  arrange  as  aforesaid,  within  the  further  space 
of  seven  days  from  the  time  when  such  matter  was  referred  to  them;  provided  always 
that  the  secretaries  or  the  committee  hereinbefore  mentioned,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  have  power  to  extend  or  enlarge  the  said  j)eri()d  of  seven  days  whenever  they 
may  deem  it  expedient  or  desirable  to  do  so.  Should  either  of  the  local  employers* 
association  fail  to  call  such  a  meeting  within  seven  days  (unless  by  consent  of  the 
other  side),  then  the  party  which  has  asked  for  the  meeting  shall  have  the  right  to  at 
once  carry  the  question  before  a  joint  committee^  of  the  Employers'  Federation  and 
the  Operatives'  Amalgamation  without  further  reference  to  the  Local  Association; 
and  should  either  the  Employers'  Federation  or  the  Operatives  Amalgamation  fail  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  dispute  within  a  further  seven  days,  then  either  side  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  take  such  action  as  they  may  think  fit. 

Tenth.  It  is  agreed  that  in  n  spect  to  the  opening  oi  new  markets  abroad,  the  altera- 
tion of  restrictive  foreign  tariffs,  and  other  similar  matters,  whirh  may  benefit  or  injure 
the  cotton  trade,  the  same  shall  be  dealt  with  by  a  eommitte**  of  three  or  more  from 
each  federation,  all  the  associations  agreeing  to  bring  the  whole  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence to  bear  in  furthering  the  general  interest  of  the  cotton  indu.«^try  in  this  country. 

Eleventh.  The  above  committee  shall  meet  whenever  the  secretary  of  either  feder- 
ation shall  be  of  oj)inion  that  questions  affecting  the;  general  interests  of  the  cotton 
traders  should  be  discussc'd. 

IMPORTANT    MARKETS    NKGLF.CTED. 

Brief  mention  of  two  other  important  markets  not  yet  touched 
must  be  made.  American  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  to  Europe 
in  the  calendar  year  1906  v^rere  5,069,499  yards,  valued  at  $639,244. 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  classified  as  having  received 
365,799  yards,  worth  $29,327,  and  3,019,341  yards,  valued  at  $383,550, 
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respectively,  while  to  other  European  countries  are  credited  only 
1,684,359  yards,  valued  at  $236,367.  Contemplate  these  meager  ship- 
ments when  compared  with  British  sales  to  Turkey  and  Egypt. 
England  sent  to  Turkey  in  the  same  year  478,951,500  yards,  worth 
$25,000,000,  and  to  Egypt  297,203,800  yards,  worth  $15,000,000. 
England  also  sold  to  Turkey  15,378,000  pounds  of  cotton  yam  and  to 
Egypt  3,514,000  pounds.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  suc- 
cessful federation  of  the  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  England 
and  the  Continent  has  been  eflFected.  It  is  an  organization  for  mutual 
protection  and  information.  In  the  last  confidential  report  issued 
by  the  federation  upon  cotton  consumption  and  stocks  of  cotton 
71,054,503  spindles,  representing  fourteen  countries,  are  set  down 
as  having  reported.  This  demonstrates  the  gigantic  interests  repre- 
sented by  the  International  Federation. 

technical  textile  education. 

It  has  long  been  fully  recognized  by  the  manufacturers,  both  in  con- 
tinental Europe  and  in  Great  Britain,  that  only  by  imparting  a  thor- 
ough technical  training  to  their  young  men  can  they  maintain  their 
present  commercial  standing  or  hope  to  increase  it.  The  value  of 
technical  education  has  been  indisputably  demonstrated.  The  skilled 
hand  guided  by  trained  intelligence  is  security  for  superior  results. 
In  the  cotton  trade  comparatively  few  young  men  can  afford  to 
spend  two  or  three  years  of  their  entire  time  in  a  day  technical  school 
to  obtain  training  of  this  character.  In  consequence  European  indus- 
trial centers  have  provided  well-equipped  technical  schools  and  com- 
petent instructors  to  train  the  youth  of  their  artisans  in  evening 
classes,  which  can  be  attended  without  inconvenience  or  loss  after 
the  day's  labor  is  completed. 

To  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United  States  it  should  be  interesting  to 
have  available  a  brief  resum6  of  the  system  followed  in  Lancashire, 
especially  when  it  is  known  that  discussion  on  this  subject  with  lead- 
ing English  manufacturers  brought  out  favorable  opinions  of  the 
results  of  the  work  of  late  years  as  shown  in  the  markedly  increased 
ability  of  their  managers,  overseers,  and  common  workmen.  The 
more  impressed  our  manufacturers  become  and  the  sooner  they  real- 
ize that  their  best  asset  and  that  of  the  nation  lies  in  the  brains  of 
their  people,  the  more  quickly  shall  we  see  an  extensive  system  estab- 
lished in  our  industrial  centers  for  supplementary  education  in 
evening  classes  which  will  cover  technical  and  scientific  subjects. 
We  must  take  advantage  of  every  legitimate  weapon  which  can  be 
obtained  if  we  wish  to  conquer  in  this  strenuous  warfare  for  com- 
mercial supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  An  enlargement 
of  our  present  facilities  for  evening  textile  education  furnishes  a 
potent  weapon  for  future  success. 
S  D— 60-1— Vol  11 21 
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amazing  growth  of  lancashire's  cotton  industry. 

The  recent  erection  of  new  cotton  mills  in  Lancashire  has  been 
without  parallel  in  industrial  history.  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
marvelous  extension  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Lancashire 
zone  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  spinning  spindles 
added  within  the  past  three  or  four  years  in  the  district  of  which 
Manchester  is  the  distributing  center  and  Liverpool  the  cotton  buy- 
ing headquarters  exceeds  10,000,000,  with  approximately  enough 
new  looms  to  take  the  increased  yam  output.  This  development 
is  all  the  more  astounding  when  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
this  English  growth  is  greater  than  the  total  number  of  spindles 
operated  in  either  Germany,  Lidia,  Russia,  France,  or  any  other  coim- 
try  in  the  world  except  the  United  States,  and  that  the  total 
spindleage  of  our  Southern  States  does  not  reach  the  growth  in 
Lancashire  since  1900.  And  no  end  seems  to  be  in  sight,  for  new 
mills  are  projected  almost  every  week.  Some  halt  in  the  movement 
is  evident,  but  this  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  cotton-machinery 
makers  have  their  output  sold  so  far  ahead  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  deliveries  for  new  mills  for  a  year  or  more  to  come.  Nor  have 
other  manufacturing  countries  been  at  a  standstill.  Continental 
Europe  and  Japan  and  India  have  been  abnormally  active  in  mill 
building.  All  this  should  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction,  by  the 
American  cotton  grower  at  least,  for  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
the  demand  for  some  3^ears  to  come  will  be  such  as  to  insure  him 
a  fair  return  for  his  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  when  all  the  new 
spindles  in  England  are  turning  they  will  consume  some  700,000  addi- 
tional bales  of  cotton  annually.  Comparisons  are  generally  illumi- 
nating. While  England  has  added  10,000,000  spindles  in  a  few 
years,  it  is  learned  from  an  American  publication  that  the  gain  in 
the  United  States  in  spindleage  from  1904  to  the  end  of  1906  was 
only  2,022,981;  in  this  number  it  is  inferred  that  twister  spindles 
were  included,  and  these  are  nonproducers. 

COST    AND    METHODS    OF    PROMOTINCJ    XKW    >riLLS. 

The  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  both  spinning  and  weaving 
plants  in  England  has  largely  increased  during  tln^  present  mill-build- 
ing boom.  Where  a  few  years  ago  887  to  S97  per  loom  would  com- 
plete a  weaving  shed  it  now  costs  8121  to  SI 45,  including  the  prepara- 
tory processes  of  spooling,  warping,  slashing,  etc.  Similarly  a  mule 
spinning  mill,  on,  say,  50s  carded,  which  formerly  cost  S5.20  per 
spindle  now  costs  87.30.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  heard 
about  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  new  mills  are  being  promoted. 
Take  a  t\7)ical  instance:  The  capital  stock  of  a  100.000-spindle  mill 
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was  fixed  at  $500,000,  in  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each,  payable  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  a  share  at  intervals.  The  mill  is  nearly  in  full 
operation  at  the  present  time  and  only  $1.50  a  share  has  been  called 
in.  It  is  proposed  to  call  on  the  stockholders  for  not  more  than 
$2.50  a  share,  the  remainder  of  the  money  needed  being  secured 
partly  from  banks,  but  mostly  from  small  depositors,  who  loan  their 
savings  to  the  mills  at  4  J  per  cent  per  annum.  Virtually  the  manu- 
facturing company  conducts  a  banking  business.  Later  the  second 
$2.50  a  share  will  be  called  in,  when  another  mill  will  be  built.  The 
strongest  complaint  arises,  however,  from  the  habit  of  requiring 
everybody  who  desires  to  secure  contracts  for  either  machinery^ 
equipment,  construction,  or  building  materials  to  take  a  number  of 
shares  in  the  enterprise  as  a  condition  precedent  to  awarding  the 
work.  That  the  industry  is  at  least  temporarily  very  prosperous  is 
shown  by  the  average  earnings  of  35  per  cent  on  the  share  capital 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  cxurent  year  (1907)  by  such  com- 
panies as  publish  balance  sheets.  Most  mills  are  preparing  against 
a  future  rainy  day  by  increasing  their  reserve  funds  and  writing 
off  more  than  the  usual  percentage  for  depreciation. 

DEVELOPING    NEW    COTTON-GROWING    AREAS. 

Since  the  cotton  shortage  of  1903-4,  and  the  attempted  corner  and 
consequent  high  prices  which  then  ruled,  the  cotton  trade  of  England 
has  led,  and  continental  Europe  has  followed,  in  a  movement  to 
introduce  cotton  growing  into  their  respective  colonics.  There  has 
also  been  an  attempt  by  the  British  organization  to  increase  the  output 
of  India  and  Egypt.  The  European  user  of  cotton  contends  that  this 
ought  to  be  done  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  such  an  enormous 
industry  ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
in  a  portion  of  one  country.  It  is  also  claimed  that  if  the  cultivation 
of  the  material  in  widely  scattered  countries  is  materially  developed 
the  admitted  malign  influence  of  the  professional  speculator  in  the 
raw  material  market  will  be  minimized.  The  largest  body  organized 
for  this  work  is  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  operating 
under  a  royal  charter  and  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,250,000,  of 
which  $1,160,000  was  subscribed  up  to  August  31,  1906.  Of  this 
amount  the  mill  owners  subscribed  $468,000  and  the  workers  in  the 
mills  $85,000.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  association  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  in  India  was  increased  from  18,025,000  acres  in  the 
crop  year  1903-4  to  20,041,000  acres  in  the  season  1905-6.  To  aug- 
ment Egypt's  yield  the  Egyptian  government  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  raise  the  Assouan  dam  on  the  river  Nile  19^  feet,  in  order  to 
increase  the  volume  of  water  available  in  the  dry  season  for  irrigation 
purposes. 
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NIGERIA   THE    POSSIBLE    FUTUBE   COTTON   FIELD. 

The  main  hopes  of  the  association  are  centered  in  northern  Nigeria. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics  the  area  and  population  of  Nigeria 
are  as  follows: 


Section. 

Square 
miles.  ' 

Population. 

Northern  Nigeria 

256,400 
52,760 
24,500 

10,000,OCO 

Southern  Nigeria 

3.000,000 

Lagos 

1,400,000 

Total 

333,660 

14,400,000 

Nigeria  is  therefore  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  more  than  half  as  large  again  as  either  France  or  Ger- 
many, one-fifth  the  size  of  India,  and  more  than  half  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  the  cotton  States  of  the  United  States,  which  have  an  approx- 
imate area  of  600,000  square  miles.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  possibilities  of  Nigeria  as  the  great  cotton  field  of  the  futm^e  have 
not  been  in  any  way  exaggerated,  and  the  exploiters  of  this  terri- 
tory find  additional  satisfaction  in  the  evidence  that  the  quality  vnH 
be  in  every  way  suitable  for  Lancashire's  requirements.  The  one 
existing  difliculty  is  transport.  The  government  service  of  steamers 
on  the  rivers  is  by  no  means  reliable,  and  during  several  months 
navigation  is  almost  impossible  either  on  the  Niger  above  Lokoja  or 
on  the  Benuc.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  narrow-gauge  track 
from  the  Kaduna  River  to  Zungeru  tliere  are  no  railways,  and  roads 
are  practically  nonexistent. 

Cotton  grown  in  Africa,  more  or  less  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  during  the  last  four  seasons  lias  shown  a  steady  increase. 
The  production  in  1903  was  1,900  bales;  in  1904,  0,500  bales;  in 
1905,  11,300  bales,  and  in  1900,  20,000  bales.  The  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures has  l>een  furnislied  with  saini)l(^s  of  cotton  ^rown  in  northern 
Nigeria  and  Lagos,  together  with  a  sample  of  native  wild  cotton;  also 
a  sample  grown  in  Perus  from  Sea  Island  seed. 

INCREASED    COTTON    SUPPLY    NEEDED    TO    MEET    DEMAND. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  prior  to  the  ])resent  unprecedented 
boom  in  British  cottcm-mill  building  the  normal  increase  in  the 
world's  consumption  of  cotton  was  approximately  400,000  bales 
annually.  If  we  add  to  this  even  a  part  of  the  abnormally  increased 
British  and  other  requirements  we  g(»t  at  least  1 ,500,000  more  bales 
needed  each  crop  year  than  the  spindles  could  previously  consume. 
Counting  for  each  acre  planted  to  cotton,  an  acre  utilized  in  crop  rota- 
tion, growing  feed  for  stock  and  work  animals,  as  well  as  vegetables 
and  corn  for  the  farm  hands,  and  not  forgetting   the  proportion  of 
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land  in  each  considerable  tract  unsuitable  from  one  reason  or  another 
for  cotton  growing,  this  means  that  somewhere  either  in  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  belt  or  elsewhere  an  increased  domain  of  6,500,000  acres 
will  have  to  be  brought  imder  the  sway  of  King  Cotton. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  new  spinning  spindles  installed 
in  Lancashire  has  been  emphasized,  but  the  growth  of  the  weaving 
branch  of  the  industry  must  not  be  overlooked.  Developments 
therein  have  about  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  spinning.  With- 
out giving  the  details  of  the  total  number  of  new  looms  started  within 
the  two  years  just  ended,  it  may  be  said  that  in  that  period  the 
East  Lancashire  weaving  centers  made  the  following  additions: 
Blackburn,  9,260  looms;  Colne,  3,500;  Nelson,  2,500;  Preston, 4,500, 
and  Bumley,  6,600. 

RESTRICTIVE    FACTORY    LEGISLATION. 

Manufacturing  operations  in  England  are  regulated  by  a  multi- 
tude of  statutory  restrictions  and  regulations.  The  '^ factory  and 
workshop  acf  is  the  name  of  the  code  for  regulating  the  conditions 
of  industrial  employment.  Its  enactments,  howevfer,  are  so  com- 
pUcated  with  special  provisions  and  regulations,  modifications  and 
extensions,  exceptions  and  exemptions,  that  the  requirements  to  be 
observed  in  any  particular  case,  and  the  persons  responsible  for  their 
observance,  can  not  be  readily  ascertained  except  by  a  legal  expert. 
The  act  applies  to  all  factories  and  workshops  generally.  Some  of 
its  provisions  apply  to  cotton  mills  of  all  kinds,  others  to  cotton 
spinning  mills  only,  while  many  specially  refer  to  weaving  sheds. 

Some  of  the  things  subject  to  governmental  regulations  are  clean- 
liness, whitewashing  of  workrooms,  amount  of  air  space  per  worker, 
ventilation,  temperature  and  humidity,  sanitary  conveniences,  and 
cloakrooms.  Safety  must  be  secured  by  fencing  dangerous  places  in 
machine  and  power-transmission  gearing.  Restrictions  must  be  ob- 
served as  to  cleaning  when  machinery  is  in  motion,  ample  provision 
of  fire  escapes  must  be  made,  and  doors  must  not  be  locked  and  must 
open  outward,  except  in  the  case  of  sliding  doors.  There  are  also 
restrictive  provisions  as  to  employroent  of  women,  young  persons, 
and  children,  the  compulsory  education  of  children,  time  allowed  for 
meals,  and  holidays. 

SCHEDULES  OF  WAGES  TO  BE   POSTED. 

It  is  further  directed  by  the  act  that  in  every  factory  the  occu- 
pier shall,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each  worker  who  is  paid  by 
the  piece  to  compute  the  total  amoimt  of  wages  payable  to  him  in 
respect  of  his  work,  cause  to  be  pubUshed  particulars  of  the  rate  of 
wages  appUcable  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  also  p«bT\ivcx3\».T^  ^\  ^^ 
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work  to  which  that  rate  is  to  be  applied.  In  the  case  of  weavers 
the  particulars  of  the  rate  of  wages  applicable  to  the  work  to  be 
done  by  each  weaver  must  be  furnished  to  him  in  writing  when  the 
work  is  given  out,  and  the  basis  and  conditions  by  which  the  prices 
are  regulated  and  fixed  must  also  be  exhibited  in  each  room  on  a 
placard  not  containing  any  other  matter,  and  posted  where  it  is 
easily  legible.  In  the  case  of  every  other  worker  the  particulars 
of  the  rate  of  wages  applicable  must  be  similarly  furnished  when 
the  work  is  given  out,  but  if  the  same  particulars  are  applicable  to 
each  of  the  workers  in  one  room,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  weavers.  The  particulars  regarding 
either  rate  of  wages  or  work  are  not  to  be  expressed  by  means  of 
symbols. 

When  an  automatic  indicator  is  used  for  ascertaining  work  it  must 
have  marked  on  its  case  the  number  of  teeth  in  each  wheel  and  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  roller,  except  that  in  the  case  of  spinning 
machines  with  traversing  carriages  the  number  of  spindles  and  the 
length  of  the  stretch  in  such  machines  must  be  so  marked  instead  of 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  roller. 

When  such  particulars  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  worker  as 
affect  the  amount  of  wages  payable  to  him  are  ascertained  by  an  auto- 
matic indicator  and  a  placard  containing  the  particulars  as  to  the  rate 
of  wages  is  exhibited  in  each  room,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement 
between  employers  and  workmen  and  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act,  the  exliibition  thereof  will  be  a  sufficient  compliance 
therewith.  The  enforcement  of  the  factory  law  is  in  the  hands  of  fac- 
tory inspectors,  appointed  by  the  Government  from  men  elected  by 
competitive  examination. 

now    AMERICAN    EXPORT   TRADE    MAY    BE    INCREASED. 

Having  described  thus  the  general  conditions  and  practices  of  the 
cotton  trade  in  England,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  importance  of 
expansion  in  the  export  of  manufactured  cottons,  which  are  the  great- 
est item  in  the  purchases  of  every  nonmanufacturing  country,  has 
been  discussed  in  the  American  cotton  trade  for  years.  Through  the 
class  of  goods  dealt  with  in  previous  reports  will  be  found  the  path 
of  least  resistance.  A  large  and  steady  demand  in  widely  separated 
markets  will,  if  assiduously  and  intelligently  cultivated,  bring  about 
a  growth  in  our  exports  of  such  character  as  will  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  disastrous  times  which  overtook  our  cotton  industry  during  the 
Boxer  outbreak  in  China,  wliich  were  solely  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  our  comparatively  meager  exports  were  sold  in  the 
Chinese  market.  In  no  important  country  where  cotton  goods  are 
extensively  used  is  there  any  tariff  charge  or  regulation  against  us 
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which  does  not  equally  apply  to  every  one  of  our  competitors. 
Instead  of  our  new  mills  being  laid  out  either  to  make  goods  suit- 
able only  for  our  home  requirements  or  to  meet  the  demand  in  China 
for  the  restricted  class  of  American  cloths  needed  in  that  country, 
they  might  more  profitably  be  designed  to  enter  the  foreign  gray  trade, 
which  is  the  largest,  most  staple,  and  the  most  easily  entered  of  any 
of  the  lines  of  cotton  goods.  There  are  two  significant  phases  of 
British  trade  to  study.  It  has  been  shown  that  we  must  learn  from 
Manchester  the  accepted  methods  of  successfully  approaching  the  for- 
eign buyer  of  cotton  manufactures,  and  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
fact  that,  plainly,  our  best  school  is  in  the  country  which  dominates 
the  world's  trade. 

SAMPLES   AND   DETAILS    OF   ENGLISH    COTTON    PIECE    GOODS. 

I  have  collected  a  wide  range  of  samples,  which  are  at  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  showing  a  representative  selection  of  the  immense 
variety  of  cloths  made  in  the  mills  of  Lancashire  and  shipped  to 
almost  every  country  in  the  world.  All  go  to  show  i^  a  practical 
way  the  general  kinds  of  fabrics  we  shall  have  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  supply  before  we  can  capture  any  considerable  volume  of  the 
world's  trade.     The  list  is  as  follows: 

Sample  A. — Finished  Venetian,  32  inches  wide,  GO  yards,  104  sley,  80  picks,  COs  2-ply 
Egyptian  warp,  258  Egy^ptian  filling.  Weaving  piecework  price,  52  cents.  Price  per 
piece  in  the  gray,  $9.72.  Finishing,  4^  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  continental  Europe, 
China,  India,  and  South  America. 

Sample  B. — Finished  Venetian,  32  inches  wide,  60  yards,  104  sley,  80  picks,  GOs  2-ply 
Egyptian  warp,  508  2-ply  Egyptian  filling.  Piecework  weaving  price  per  piece,  52 
cents.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $10.44.  Finishing,  4 J  cents  per  yard.  Markets, 
continental  Europe,  China,  India,  and  South  America. 

Sample  C. — Finished  Venetian,  32  inches  wide,  60  yards,  104  sley,  80  picks,  608  2-ply 
Egyptian  warp,  25s  Egyptian  filling.  Weaving  piecework  price,  52  cents.  Price  per 
piece  in  the  gray,  $9.72.  Finishing,  4  J  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  continental  Europe, 
China,  India,  and  South  America. 

Sample  D. — Finished  Venetian,  32  inches  wide,  60  yards,  104  sley,  80  picks,  608  2-ply 
Egyptian  warp,  50s  2-ply  Egyptian  filling.  Piecework  weaving  price  per  piece,  52 
cents.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $10.44.  Finishing,  4 J  cents  per  yard.  Markets, 
continental  Europe,  China,  India,  and  South  America. 

Sample  J5.— Bleached  stripe,  33 J  inches  wide,  120  yards,  112  sley,  92  picks,  408  2-ply 
Egyptian  warp,  SOs  2-ply  Egyptian  filling.     Weaving  piecework  price,  $1.56.     Price 
per  piece,  $14.58.     Cost  of  bleaching,  2J  cents  per  yard.    Markets,  Germany,  France,  • 
and  Great  Britain. 

Sample  F. — Checked  Venetian,  34  inches  wide,  64  yards,  152  sley,  76  picks,  SOs  2-ply 
Egyptian  warp,  308  Egyptian  filling.  Weaving  piecework  price,  53  cents.  Price  per 
piece,  $9.72.    Markets,  continental  Eufope,  China,  India,  and  South  America. 

Sample  G, — Gray  stripe,  32  inches  wide,  110  yards,  92  sley,  100  picks,  408  3-ply  Egyp- 
tian warp,  308  American  and  SOs  Egyptian  filling.  Weaving  piecework  price,  $1.47. 
Price  per  piece,  $11.65.    Markets,  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe. 

Sample  JJ.— Brocade,  31  inches  wide,  120  yards,  104  sley,  120  picks,  408  2-ply  Egyp- 
tian warp,  408  2-ply  American  filling.    Weaving  piecework  price,  $1.50.     Price  ijet 
piece,  $11.41.    These  goods  are  usually  dyed,  and  in  the  WgYvXooX,  ^«Ae^^x^\^«w?tkS^ 
before  dyeing.    Marketo,  almost  every  civilized  country. 
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Sample  /.—Brocade,  31  inches  wide,  120  yards,  104  sley ,  120  picks,  40b  2-ply  Egyp- 
tian warp,  40s  2-ply  American  filling.  Weaving  piecework  price,  $1.50.  Price  per 
piece,  $11.41.  These  goods  are  usually  dyed  and  in  the  lightest  shades  are  bleached 
before  dyeing.     Markets,  almost  every  civilized  country. 

Sample  J. — Stripe  for  bleaching,  32  inches  wide,  110  yards,  92  sley,  100  picks,  50b 
3-ply  Egyptian,  36s  American  warp,  80s  2-ply  Egyptian  filling.  Weaving  piece- 
work price,  $1.49.  Price  per  piece,  $11.17.  Markets,  England,  continental  Europe, 
and  South  America. 

Sample  K. — Checked  Venetian,  34  inches  wide,  68  yards,  152  sley,  72  picks,  80b 
2-ply  Egyptian  warp,  30s  American  filling.  Weaving  piecework  price,  51  cents. 
Price  per  piece,  $9.12.  Markets,  continental  Europe,  China,  India,  and  South 
America. 

Sample  L. — Poplin,  34  inches  wide,  60  yards  long,  192  sley,  56  picks,  SOs.  2-ply 
combed  Egyptian  warp,  25s  Egyptian  filling.  Weaving  piecework  price,  54  cents. 
Price  per  piece,  $10.32.  These  goods  are  made  to  be  dyed  in  different  colore.  Mar- 
kets, Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 

Sample  M. — A  gray  stripe,  32  inches  wide,  110  yards  long,  92  sley,  104  picks,  408 
2-ply  Egyptian  warp,  708  2-ply  Egyptian  filling.  Weaving  piecework  price,  $1.39. 
Price  per  piece,  $11.11.     Markets,  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe. 

Sample  F.  N.  159. — Plain  bleaching  cloth,  37  inches  wide,  75  yards  **long  stick," 
66  sley,  66  picks,  24s  warp,  228  filling,  2,450  ends,  25  per  cent  size  in  the  warp.  Weav- 
ing, piecework  price,  46  cents.  Price  per  piece,  $5.34.  Bleaching,  1  cent  per  yard. 
Markets,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Morocco. 

Sample  F.  N.  89. — Colored  striped  bleaching  cloth,  50  inches  wide,  60  yards,  67 
sley,  46  picks,  gray  warp  yam,  368,  colored  warp  yam,  32s;  3,570  ends,  36s,  slasher's 
length,  63 J  yards;  1,320  ends,  32s,  colored  yams  (fast  to  bleaching  colore),  slasher's 
length,  63 J  yards.  Woven  on  ten  harness  from  two  beams.  Bleaching  and  making 
up,  1  cent  per  yard.     Markets,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Morocco. 

Sample  J.  I).  2. — Fancy  rep,  29  inches  wide,  118  yards,  36J  inches  per  yard;  2,520 
ends,  50s  Egyptian,  slasher's  length,  125  yards;  250  ends,  32s,  fast  colors,  58  picks,  14s. 
Bleaching,  three-fourths  c(?nt  per  yard.     Market,  principally  China. 

Sample  S.  52. — Plain  check  for  V)leachinfj,  31  inches  wide,  120  yards,  55  sley,  60 
picks,  2,290  ends,  508  Egyptian  warp,  slasher's  length,  120  yards.  This  cloth  can  be 
made  in  a  plain  loc^m,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  print  cloth.  Markets,  China,  the 
Levant,  Java,  India,  Singapore,  and  Africa. 

Sample  D.  J.  1. — A  striped  cloth  for  dyeing,  45  inches  wide,  40  yards  long,  1,940 
ends,  22s,  slasher's  length,  41}  yards,  SO  picks.  24s.  Woven  on  four  harness.  This 
cloth  can  be  made  in  a  plain  l<x>m.  Dyeing  and  making  up.  \\  to  3^  cents  per  yard. 
Markets,  Great  Britain,  continental  Europe,  und  India. 

Sample  A.  M.  1. — A  rep  for  dyeing  and  blwuhing,  28^  inrlie.s  wide,  110  yards  long, 
36J  inches  to  the  yard:  1.200  ends,  36s,  slai'her's  length,  121  yards;  1,180  ends,  36s, 
slasher's  length,  152  yards;  44  picks,  22s.  Woven  on  four  hamt'ss  from  two  beams. 
Bleaching,  three-fourths  cent  per  yard.  Dyeing,  \\  to  \\  rents  per  yard.  Markets, 
Great  Britain  and  C'hina. 

Sample  N.  S.  67. — A  Leno  vein,  52  inches  wide,  120  yards,  1,420  ends,  308  superior 
American  cotton,  slasher's  length,  127i  yards,  40  picks  of  54s  Idling.  Woven  with 
one  doup.  Bleaching,  1  cent  per  yard.  Dyeing,  \\  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  Great 
Britain,  Pereia,  Turkey,  continental  Eunjpi»,  and  Ee:\'pt. 

Sample  D.  R.  .52.— Fancy  dobby  cloth,  42  inches  wide,  110  yards,  3,100  ends,  36e, 
slasher's  length,  122}  yards,  00  picks  of  24s  filling,  68  sley.  Woven  on  sixteen  har- 
ness.    Markets,  Oriental,  British,  continental  Europe,  and  United  States. 

Sample  II.  D.  35. — Special  fancy  Jacquard  cloth,  52  inches  wide,  125  yards  long; 
5,040  ends  36e,  slasher's  length,  122}  yards;  72  c^nds,  32s  12-ply,  slasher's  length,  136 
^'srdB;  144  ends,  24s  2-ply,  slasher's  length,  150  yards;  66  picks,  828  Egyptian,  106 
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dey.  Woven  with  one  doup.  Bleaching  and  making  up,  1 J  cents  per  yard .  Markets, 
British,  continental  Europe,  and  China. 

Sample  J,  S.  S. — A  figured  dobby  cloth,  31  inches  wide,  125  yards,  3,010  ends,  SOs, 
slaflher's  length,  134  yards,  118  picks,  42s,  90  sley.  Weaving  price,  $1.96  per  piece. 
Woven  on  twelve  harness.  Dyeing  and  making  up,  IJ  cents  per  yard.  Markets, 
mostly  Great  Britain  and  China. 

Sample  X.  X.  5. — Figured  mercerized  rep,  woven  in  a  dobby  loom  to  imitate  Jac- 
quard  work,  30  inches  wide,  58  yards  long,  36 J  inches  to  a  yard;  1,280  ends,  508  Egyp- 
tian, slasher's  length,  60§  yards;  1,210  ends,  40s  2-ply  mercerized,  slasher's  length, 
69  yards;  60  picks,  34s  filling,  78  sley.  Woven  on  eighteen  harness  from  two  b(*ams. 
Dyeing  and  making  up,  from  IJ  to  2  centa  per  yard.  Markets,  British,  United  States, 
South  America,  and  continental  Europe. 

Sample  N.  C.  10. — Figured  mercerized  rep,  woven  in  a  dobby  loom  to  imitate 
Jacquard  work,  30  inches  wide,  58  yards  long,  36 J  inches  to  a  yard;  1,280  ends,  50s 
Egyptian,  slasher's  length,  60J  yards;  1,210  ends,  408  2-ply  mercerized,  slasher's 
length,  69  yards;  60  picky,  34s  filling,  78  sley.  Woven  on  fourteen  harness  from  two 
beams.  Dyeing  and  making  up,  li  to  2  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  British,  United 
States,  South  America,  and  continental  Europe. 

Sample  774a. — Fancy  mercerized  shirting,  31  inches  wide,  66  yards;  856  ends, 
20s,  slasher's  length,  62i  yards;  826  ends,  18s,  slasher's  length,  90  yards;  656  ends, 
40b  2-ply  mercerized;  40  picks,  20s  filling.  Woven  with  one  doup.  Bleaching  and 
making  up,  1  to  1}  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  Great  Britain,  continental  Europe, 
and  China. 

Sample  S.  56. — A  special  ''split"  coating,  50  inches  wide,  50  yards  long,  3,830  ends, 
36s,  slasher's  length,  52i  yards,  60  picks,  18s  filling,  72  sley.  Woven  on  ten  harness. 
Dyeing  and  making  up,  1}  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  Great  Britain  and  continental 
Europe. 

Sample  N.  C.  1. — A  fancy  rep,  52  inches  wide,  103 J  yards;  1,940  ends,  36s,  slasher's 
length,  109  yards;  7,080  ends,  3Cs,  slasher's  length,  140  yards;  38  picks,  14s.  Woven 
on  eight  harness  from  two  beams.  Dyeing  and  making  up,  2  cents  per  yard .  Markets, 
British,  United  States,  continental  Europe,  and  China. 

Sample  N.  C.  7. — Brocade  for  dyeing,  29  inches  wide,  87  yards  with  36J  inches  to 
the  yard;  1,220  ends,  50s,  slasher's  length,  OIJ  yards;  1,160  ends,  40s  2-ply  mercerized, 
slasher's  length,  107  yards;  82  picks,  24s  filling,  78  sley.  Woven  on  a  Jacquard  loom 
from  two  beams.  Dyeing  and  making  up,  1§  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  British, 
United  States,  France,  and  China. 

Sample  F.  62. — A  Leno  weave  (split),  50  inches  wide,  60  yards  long;  2,880  ends, 
36s,  slasher's  length,  63  yards;  320  ends,  24s  2-ply,  slasher's  length,  80  yards;  130 
picks  of  42s.  Woven  with  two  doups.  Weaving  price,  61  cents  per  piece.  Bleach- 
ing and  making  up,  IJ  cents  per  yard.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  |3.58.  Markets, 
British,  continental  Europe,  Egypt,  and  India. 

Sample  A.  B.  54  X. — A  sateen  check  for  printing  (split),  50  inches  wide,  150  yards 
long;  2,680  ends,  36s,  slasher's  length,  155  yards;  average  pick,  140  per  inch;  42s 
filling.  Woven  on  ten  harness.  Printing  and  making  up,  IJ  cents  per  yard.  Weav- 
ing price,  90  cents  per  piece.  Selling  price  in  the  gray,  $7.55  per  piece.  Markets, 
Bagdad,  Persia,  Morocco,  and  Turkey. 

Sample  774- — ^A  mercerized  canvas  for  bleaching,  31  inches  wide,  60  yards;  880 
ends,  208,  slasher's  length,  62§  yards;  840  ends,  18s,  slasher's  length,  90  yards;  660 
ends,  408  2-ply  mercerized,  slasher's  length,  62 J  yards;  147  picks,  208.  Woven  with 
one  doup.  Price  for  bleaching,  1  cent  per  yard.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $4.86. 
Markets,  British  and  continental  Europe. 

Sample  N.  S.  117. — Colored  striped  drills  for  bleaching,  the  colored  yam  in  the 
piece  being  dyed  to  stand  the  bleaching  process,  28  inches  wide,  116  yards  lon%,*I^^j^ 
ends,  368,  slasher's  length,  123)  yards;  480  ends  of  %\  yvrda  eo\oT^  ^S^xii^  ^^!»^^x^^ 
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length  same;  56  picks,  288.  Woven  on  three  harness.  Weaving  price,  76  cents  per 
piece.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $6.80.  Bleaching  and  making  up,  1}  cents.  Mar- 
kets, British,  China,  and  South  America. 

Sample  A.  B.  2Sa. — Sateen  (with  tinted  warp),  31J  inches  wide,  166  yards,  2,280 
ends  of  368,  slasher's  length,  121  yards,  123  picks,  42s  Egyptian.  Woven  on  five  har- 
ness. Dyeing,  1}  to  2}  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  British,  Chinese,  and  continental 
Europe. 

Sample  F.  L.  1. — A  jean  for  bleaching,  46  inches  wide,  116  yards,  3,460  ends,  368, 
slasher's  length,  120  yards,  38  picks,  44s,  woven  on  six  harness,  47  sley,  3  ends  in  a 
dent.     Bleaching,  one-half  cent  per  yard.    Markets,  Java,  India,  and  West  Africa. 

Sample  N.  E.  48. — Leno  vein  (split;  tinted  warp),  51  inches  wide,  60  yards,  4,180 
ends,  368,  slasher's  length,  64J  yards,  43  picks  of  54s.  Woven  with  one  doup.  Weav- 
ing piecework  price,  54  cents  per  piece.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $4.86.  Bleach- 
ing, 1^  cents  per  yard.    Markets,  Java,  India,  China,  Egypt,  the  Levant,  and  British. 

Sample  N.  E.  ^5.— Block  Leno  (split),  49  inches  wide,  60  yards,  2,280  ends,  36e, 
slasher's  length,  63  yards,  30  picks  of  428.  Woven  on  two  doups.  Piecework  weaving 
price,  33  cents.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $2.70.  Bleaching,  three-fourths  cent  per 
yard.  Dyeing,  1  cent  per  yard.  Markets,  Egypt,  Persia,  Bagdad,  Turkey,  and 
Morocco. 

Sample  F.  90. — Stripes  (split),  53 J  inches  wide,  116  yards,  4,700  ends,  508,  slasher's 
length,  123 J  yards,  76  picks,  38s.  Woven  on  fourteen  harness.  Dyeing,  1}  cents  per 
yard.    Markets,  China  and  Java. 

Sample  D.  R.  ^9.— Stripes  (split),  42  inches  wide,  116  yards,  4,400  ends  of  42s  Egyp- 
tian, 40  picks,  18s  American.  Woven  on  ten  harness.  Dyeing,  li  cents  per  3rard. 
Markets,  China  and  Egypt. 

Sample  A.  B.  SJ^. — Brocade  (tinted  warp),  woven  on  Jacquard  loom,  31  inches  wide, 
125  yards,  3,160  ends,  368,  slasher's  length,  132}  yards,  116  picks,  42s.  Piecework 
weaving  price,  $1.96.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $13.95.  Dyeing,  shrinning,  and 
making  up,  2 J  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  the  smaller  designs,  British  and  continental 
Euroj>e;  larger  designs  or  figures,  China,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Africa. 

Sample  F.  Y.  5. — Brocade,  Jacquard  weave  (tinted  warp),  32  inches  wide,  90  yards, 
36J  inches  to  the  yard,  2,580  ends,  368,  slasher's  length,  95}  yards,  140  picks,  42s.  Dye- 
ing, shrinning,  and  making  up,  2  to  2}  cents  per  yard.  Market,  China.  (Key 
pattern.) 

Sample  F.  73. — A  bordered  umbrella  cloth,  3,300  ends,  508,  slasher's  length,  94  yards; 
600  ends,  36s,  142  picks,  348  Egyptian.  Woven  on  ten  harness.  For  dyeing  black, 
shrinning,  and  making  up,  2i  cents  per  yard.  Market,  Japan.  Used  for  covering 
umbrellas  and  sunshades. 

Sample  II.  D.  97. — A  mercerized  stripe  (split),  50  inches  wide,  116  yards,  36}  inches 
to  the  yard ;  3,640  ends  of  50s  Egyptian,  slasher's  length,  122  yards;  660  ends,  408  2-ply 
mercerized,  slasher's  length,  123  yards;  62  picks,  428, 80  aley.  Woven  from  two  beams. 
Bleaching  and  making  up,  1  cent  per  yard.     Markets,  British  and  continental  Europe. 

Sample  K.  0.  9. — Plain  bleaching  cloth,  33  inches  wide,  103  yards  "long  stick"  or 
37  inches  to  the  yard;  2,270  ends,  30s,  slasher's  length,  122  yards  or  10.1  pounds;  70 
picks,  228  filling  or  14.1  pounds;  22  p>er  cent  size  in  the  warp  or  2.2  pounds.  Weaving 
price,  68  cents  per  piece.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $6.10.  Bleaching  and  making 
up,  1  cent  per  yard.    Markets,  Egypt,  Persian  Gulf,  Bagdad,  Morocco,  and  Turkey. 

Sample  K.  0.  8. — Plain  bleaching  cloth,  35  inches  wide,  112  yards  with  36}  inches 
to  the  yard,  2,100  ends,  24s,  slasher's  length,  121  yards,  58  picks,  22s.  Piecework 
weaving  price,  60  cents  per  piece.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $6.32.  Bleaching  and 
making  up,  1  cent  per  yard.  Markets,  Egypt,  Persian  Gulf,  Bagdad,  Morocco,  and 
Turkey. 

Sample  A.  B.  58. — Plain  bleaching  cloth,  36  inches  wide,  76  yards  with  36}  inches 

to  the  yard,  2,330  ends,  24s,  slasher's  length,  84  yards  or  9.6  pounds;  25  per  cent  size 

on  the  warp  or  2.4  pounds;  66  sley.    Price  per  piece  *\iil\ie^»;Y,%\.^^.    Finishing  and 
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making  up,  1  cent  per  yard.  Markets,  Egypt,  Persian  Gulf,  Bagdad,  Morocco,  and 
Turkey. 

Sample  H.  G.  21. — Plain  printing  cloth,  37i  inches  wide,  76  yards  with  36  J  inches  to 
the  yard,  2,750  ends,  348,  86  picks,  368;  spun  "warp  way"  or  right-hand  twist;  25  per 
cent  size,  74  sley.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $4.68.  Printing  price,  1}  to  2i  cents 
per  yard,  including  making  up.  Markets,  China,  Africa,  Egypt,  and  continental 
Europe.  This  construction  of  cloth  is  sold  in  all  the  above  markets,  but  the  printed 
designs  for  various  countries  differ. 

Sample  H.  G.  I8h. — Plain  bleaching  cloth  or  shirting,  38  inches  wide,  78  yards  with 
36i  inches  to  the  yard,  2,870  ends,  328,  78  picks,  30s,  10  per  cent  size  on  the  warp,  74 
dey.  Piecewoik  weaving  price,  57  cents  per  piece.  Price  j>er  piece  in  the  gray,  $4.68. 
This  is  shipped  principally  to  China,  Egypt,  and  continental  Europe,  and  is  also  sent 
in  the  gray  to  Bagdad,  Persian  Gulf,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Packing  houses  charge  one- 
half  cent  per  yard  for  making  up  and  packing  these  gray  goods. 

Sample  X.  X.  1. — A  print  cloth,  33  inches  wide,  100  yards,  sley  and  pick,  72  by  64, 
328  warp,  34s  filling.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $4.76.  Printing  and  finishing  this 
design,  2  cents  per  yard.  Merchants'  and  shippers'  selling  price,  8  cents  per  yard. 
Markets,  British,  China,  and  South  America. 

Sample  X.  X.  2. — A  twill  waste  cloth  printed  and  napped,  known  to  the  trade  as 
"  Ancona,"  35  inches  wide,  100  yards  long,  sley  and  pick,  46  by  40,  warp  36s,  filling  8b. 
Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $6.92.  Printing  and  making  up,  2\  cents  per  yard.  Sold 
by  merchants  and  shippers  at  11  cents  per  yard.  Market,  mostly  China.  This  piece 
of  goods  is  napped  on  both  sides  and  printed.     The  filling  is  made  from  waste  cotton. 

Sample  X.  X.  S. — A  plain  waste  cloth  napped  on  both  sides  and  printed,  known  to 
the  trade  as  **  Ancona,"  37  inches  wide,  100  yards  long,  sley  and  pick,  54  by  40,  warp 
368,  filling  10s.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $5.46.  Printing,  finishing,  and  making 
up,  2 J  cents  per  yard.  Merchants'  and  shippers'  selling  price,  lOJ  cents  per  yard. 
Market,  mostly  China. 

Sample  X.  X.  4- — A  black  satin,  dyed,  shrinned,  and  finished,  30  inches  wide,  100 
yards  long,  sley  and  pick,  76  by  104,  warp  36s  American,  filling  36s  American.  Price 
per  piece  in  the  gray,  $6.08.  Finishing,  1 J  cents  per  yard.  Merchants'  and  shippers' 
selling  price,  9  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  British  and  Chinese.  The  gloss  on  this  fabric 
is  obtained  by  the  shrinning  process. 

Sample  X.  X.  6. — A  stiffened  lining  (splits),  52  inches  wide,  100  yards  long,  sley  and 
pick,  60  by  60.  Price  per  yard,  finishing  single  width,  three-fourths  cent.  Mer- 
chants' and  shippers'  selling  price,  single  width,  5  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  British, 
continental  Europe,  Persia,  Morocco,  and  Egypt. 

Sample  X.  X.  7. — A  plain  bleaching  cloth,  known  to  the  trade  as  "Wigans,"  36 
inches  wide,  100  yards  to  the  piece,  sley  and  pick,  48  by  28,  14s  warp,  and  14s  filling 
(waste  yams).  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  25  cents  per  inch  of  width.  Bleaching  and 
making  up,  \\  cents  per  yard.  Merchants'  and  shippers'  selling  price,  14  cents  per 
yard.    Markets,  India,  Morocco,  Java,  Singapore,  and  Turkey. 

Sample  X.  X.  8. — Plain  dhootie  with  plain  wide  border,  45  inches  wide,  40  yards, 
or  eight  5-yard  scarves,  sley  and  pick,  52  by  56;  gray  warp  24s,  gray  filling  26s;  col- 
ored warp  and  filling  20s;  containing  20  per  cent  size  in  the  warp.  Gray  price,  $2.90 
per  piece.  Stiffening  and  making  up,  4  cents  per  scarf.  Merchants'  and  shippers' 
price,  46  cents  per  scarf.  Markets,  India  and  contiguous  territories  and  West  Africa. 
The  stiffening  is  done  after  weaving.  The  narrow  gray  stripes  in  the  border  are 
obtained  by  cramming  several  ends  in  one  dent. 

Sample  X.  X,  9. — A  dhootie  with  figured  dobby-woven  borders,  45  inches  wide, 
40  yards,  sley  and  pick,  56  by  50  (5-yard  scarves),  gray  yams  24s  warp  and  34s  filling; 
colored  yams  72  ends  of  40s  2-ply;  10  per  cent  size  in  the  warp.  Price  per  piece  in 
the  gray.  $2.55.     Stiffening  and  making  up,  4  cents  per  scarf.     MercbaxkXs?  vcA  ^v^ 
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pere'  price,  about  45  cents  per  scarf.  Markets,  British,  India,  and  near-by  countries. 
Of  late  years  some  trade  has  been  developed  in  West  Africa  for  goods  of  this  character. 

Sample  X.  X.  10. — Coarse  bleaching  cloth,  37  inches  wide,  100  yards,  sley  and 
pick  58  by  62,  warp  20s,  filling  10s;  30  per  cent  size  in  warp.  Price  per  piece  in 
the  gray,  $9.85.  Bleaching,  IJ  cents  per  yard.  Merchants'  and  shippers'  selling 
price,  12  cents  per  yard.  Markets,  China,  Persian  Gulf,  Bagdad,  Morocco,  and 
Turkey.  Goods  of  the  same  construction  and  quality  as  these  are  made  for  the 
British  India  market  in  31 -inch  widths. 

Sample  X.  X.  11. — A  dhootie  with  plain  woven  colored  border,  45  inches  wide, 
40  yards  long,  8  scarves  of  5  yards  each  to  the  piece,  sley  and  pick  56  by  68;  gray 
yams  SOs  warp,  54s  filling,  180  ends  of  208  colored  yam.  Stiffening  and  making  up, 
4  cents  i>er  scarf.  Merchants'  and  shippers'  selling  price,  42  cents  per  scarf.  Mar- 
kets, British,  India,  and  Africa. 

Sample  X.  X.  12. — Dhooty  with  fancy  dobby-woven  sides,  44  inches  wide,  40  yards 
to  the  piece,  or  eight  scarves  of  5  yards  each  to  the  piece,  sley  and  pick  64  by  60;  gray 
yams  warp  368,  filling  42s;  bleached  yams,  68  ends  of  308;  colored  yams,  248  ends  of 
408  2-ply;  10  per  cent  size  in  the  warp.  These  goods  are  woven  on  sixteen  harness. 
Price  per  piece  in  the  gray.  $2.63,  or  33  cents  per  scarf.  Markets,  India  and  near-by 
countries. 

Sample  X.  X.  13. — A  dhootie  with  fancy  dobby  woven  sides,  44  inches  wide,  42 
yards,  or  fourteen  3-yard  scarves  per  piece,  sley  and  pick  60  by  56;  gray  yams  36s 
warp,  42s  filling;  colored  yams,  60  ends  40s  2-ply;  10  per  cent  size  in  warp.  Woven 
on  ten  harness.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $2.25,  or  16  cents  per  scarf.  Markets, 
India  and  near-by  countries. 

Sample  N.  S.  24- — Mercerized  stripes  (split),  52  inches  wide,  120  yards,  sley  and 
pick  78  by  66;  3,720  ends  50s  warp;  slasher's  length,  125i  yards;  940  ends  408  2-ply 
mercerized,  slasher's  length,  128  yards.  Woven  on  twelve  harness.  Price  per  piece 
in  the  gray,  $11.80.     For  dyeing  in  various  colors.     Market,  China. 

Sample  II.  B.  7.  -Cellular  cloth  (shirting),  33  inches  wide,  80  yards  long;  1,000 
ends  228,  slasher's  length,  83  yards;  510  ends  24a  2-ply,  slasher's  length,  118  yards; 
57  picks,  228  filling.  Weaving  piecework  price,  70  cents.  Price  per  piece  in  the 
gray,  $5.96.  Woven  with  one  doup.  Markets,  British,  continental  Europe,  and 
United  States. 

Sample  N.  R.  ^0.— Striped  c( Ihilar  (shirting),  32J  inches  wide,  70  yards,  sley  and 
pick  52  by  18;  740  ends  248  2-ply,  slasher's  length.  83  yards;  380  ends  24s  2-ply, 
slasher's  length,  126  yards;  picks  per  inch,  18.  Woven  with  one  doup.  Price  per 
piece,  $5.48.     Markets,  principally  British,  European.  South  America,  and  China. 

Sample  II.  B.  /.?.— Cellular  shirting,  33  inches  wide,  80  yards,  sley  and  pick  56 
by  43;  540  ends  20s  2-ply,  slasher's  length,  82  yards;  510  ends  20s  2-ply,  slasher's 
length,  110  yards;  43  picks,  IfJs  fdling.  Woven  with  one  doup.  Price  per  piece  in 
the  gray,  $5.16.     Markets,  British,  South  America,  and  China. 

Sample  II.  B.  20. — Mercerized  stripe  for  bleaching,  30  inches  wide.  80  yards  long, 
sley  and  pick  92  by  54;  section  warp,  to  be  ''split"  into  four  pieces,  each  of  different 
design;  2,520  ends  50a,  slasher's  length,  87 J  yards;  4f)0  ends.  40h  2-ply  mercerized, 
slasher's  length,  88J  yards;  54  picks,  18s  fdling.  Woven  on  eight  harness.  Weaving 
piecework  price,  54  cents.  Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $6.26.  Markets,  mostly 
British  and  continental  P^urope. 

Sample  A.  B.  4S. — Satin  stripe  for  dyeing  (split),  52  inches  wide,  116  yards  long, 
36J  inches  to  the  yard,  sley  and  pick  74  by  58;  5.160  ends  3f)S.  slasher's  length,  124 
yards;  58  picks,  26s  fdling.  Woven  on  twelve  harness.  Weaving  piecework  price, 
$1.14.     Price  per  piece  in  the  gray,  $10.05.     Markets,  Egypt  and  Turkey. 

Sample  J.  Y.  S. — Check  for  printing,  34  inche  s  wide,  125  yards,  36J  inches  to  the 
yard,  sley  and  pick  62  by  72;  2,940  ends  508,  slasher's  length,  130  yards;  54  ground 
pick,  average  pick  72  of  82s  Egyptian.  Woven  on  eight  harness.  Price  per  piece 
in  tbegmy,  $10.15.    Market,  West  Africa. 
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Sample  A.  0.  f.^Matting  cloth,  dey  and  pick  68  by  42,  208  gray  warp  and  IGs  fill- 
ing; colored  stripes,  208  warp.     Markets,  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe. 

STANDARD   AMERICAN    CLOTHS. 


By  a  comparison  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  export  cotton  fab- 
rics embraced  in  this  and  my  preYious  reports  with  the  subjoined  par- 
ticulars of  a  number  nf  tho  standard  cloths  made  in  the  United  States 
the  trade  can  readily  determine  how  near  the  more  common  of  the 
products  of  our  cotton  mills  approach  the  construction  details  of  piece 
goods,  for  which  an  established  demand  exists  abroad : 


Width. 


Sheetings. 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

40  inches 

38i  inches 

40  inches 

40  inches 

40  inches 

40  inches 

40  inches 

40  inches 

40  inches 

Narrow  print 
cloths. 

28  inches 

28  inches 

27  inches 

28  inches 

27  inches 

27  inches 

27  inches 

25  inches 

25  inches 

25  inches 

25  Inches 

32  inches 

32  inches 

31  i  inches 

28  inches 

27  inches 

27  inches 

30  inches 

34  inches 

32  inches 

Tobacco  cloth-f. 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  Inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 

36  Inches 

36  inches 

36  inches 


Sley 
and 
pick. 


48/48 
48/44 
40/40 
48/52 
48/48 
56/60 
48/52 
56/48 
48/44 
44/44 
40/40 
44/40 
56/60 
56/60 
56/60 
48/48 
48/48 
48/48 
44/44 
48/48 
48/44 
44/44 


64/64 
64/60 
64/60 
64/rS 
56/60 

5r)/-,2 

56/44 
56/44 
48/36 
44/36 
40/36 
64/64 
64/60 
56/52 
40/44 
44/44 
32/28 
20/14 
44/40 
44/40 


48/44 
44/44 
48/40 
44/40 
40/40 
44/36 

40/nc 

40/n2 
36/32 
36/32 
32/2S 
32/28 
32/24 


3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
6.15 
6.00 
6.50 
4.00 
3.60 
3.8.'-) 
2.50 
2. 70 
2.8.'') 
2.8.5 
3.60 
3.75 
5.00 


7.00 
7.30 
7.60 
7.3.5 
8.70 
9.00 
9.75 
10.55 
12.60 
13.25 
14.00 
6. 12 
6.50 
7.60 
9.15 
9. 50 


6.00 
6.25 


7.75 
8.10 
8.10 
8. 50 
9.20 
9.20 
9. 6.5 
10.  20 

10.  .50 

1 1 .  20 
12.00 
13.00 
13.50 


Tobacco  doths- 
Continued. 


36  inches. 
36  inches. 
36  inches. 
36  inches. 
36  inches. 
36  inches, 
36  inches. 


Plain  wide 
goods. 


44  inches 

44  inches 

44  inches 

43  inches 

44  inches 

44  iiichos 

I  39  inches 

'  39  inches 

■  39  inches 

,  39  inches 

I  31  inches 

I  39  inches 

39  inches 

!  39  inches 

39  inches 

39  inches 

40  inelies 

3^]  inches 

j  3S\  inches 

38 J  inches 

I  38 ».  inches 

:  38i  inches 

I  40  inchos 

I  39  inches 

,  3S\  inches 

3S  iMohPs 

3.Si  inches 

3S}  inches 

39 J  inches 

1  35  inches 

•  34  inch«^s 

I  34  inches 


Sley  .  Yards 
and    per 
pick.  [  pound. 


Width. 


28/24 
26/22 
24/20 
22/18 
20/16 
20/14 
20/12 


64/64 

56/60 

60/56 

56/52 

48/48 

40/44 

90/100 

RS/92 

80/88 

80/80 

80/84 

SO/,SO 

72/80 

72/80 

72/76 

68/72 

6J/64 

64/64 

64/60 

64/56 

60/52 

60/48 

.56/44 

56/44 

52/40 

48/48 

44/44 

44/40 

.56/52 

68/72 

64/64 

64/60 


Filling  sateens- 
Continued. 


36  inches.. 
j  36  inches. . 
I  33 J  inches. 

31  i  inches. 

31i  inches. 

28  inches.. 


Filling  sateens. 


43  inchos 

...    96/150 

43  inches 

...    96/132 

43  inches 

...,  84/124 

44  inches 

...    64/112 

44  inches 

...,  64/104 

39  inches 

...    96/132 

39  Inches 

...'  84/124 

39  inches 

...    64/112 

39  inches 

...    6-1/112 

.39  inches 

...    64/104 

39  inches 

...    64,'SS 

35  inches 

...    R1/120 

36  inches 

...j  64/112 

35  inches 

...1  64/112 

36  inches 

...:  64/104 

4.50 
5.25 
5.25 
5.60 
6.40 
7.2,5 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5. 00 
3.<K) 
4.00 
4.10 
4.  .50 
4.2.5 
4. 75 
5.00 
5.15 
5.35 
5.50 
6.00 
6.2;5 
6.60 
6.60 
7. 30 
7.15 
7.65 
8.20 
6.70 
.5.00 
5.75 
6.00 


3. 35 
3.3.5 
3.3,5 
3. 75 
4.00 
3. 75 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
4.20 
4.  .50 
4.20 
4.50 
4.65 
4.50 


Three-leaf 
tuills. 


43  Inches. 
43  inches. 
43  inches. 
43  inches. 
43  inches. 
43  inches. 
43  inches, 
i  39  inches. 
39  inches. 
.39  inches. 
.39  inches. 
.39  inches . 
.39  inches. 
39  inches. 
39  inches. 
39  inches. 
36  inches. 


Sley 
ana 
pick. 


Drills. 


37  inches. 
37  inches . 
37  inches . 
37  inches. 
37  inches. 
30  inches . 
30  Inches. 
30  Inches. 
30  inches . 
30  inches . 


64/88 

64/80 

96/150 

64/124 

64/88 

64/88 


80/92 
80/84 
80/76 
68/76 
68/70 
68/60 
68/52 
SO/92 
80/84 
SO/80 

08/76 
64/72 
64/64 
64/56 
64/48 
60/80 


Warp  sateens. 


:  43  inches 160/9<) 

43  inches Ui)f96 

42  inches !l40/84 

i  43  inches 120/96 

43  inches 1120/84 

43  inches 112/64 

43  inches 96/34 


Alberts. 


36  inches . 
.36  inches. 
36  inches. 
36  inches. 
36  inches. 
36  inches. 
36  inches . 


96/132 
72/112 
80/112 

76/S4 
76/80 
76/rK8 


Yards 

per 
pound. 


4.85 
5.10 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.85 


3.25 
3.50 
4.00 
3.55 
4.00 
4.30 
4.75 
3.65 
3.75 
3.90 
4.00 
4.50 
4.80 
5. 10 
5.25 
6.00 
4.25 


2.65 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.95 
2.50 
2.85 
3.00 
3.25 
4.00 


3.35 
3.35 
3.50 
3. 50 
3.  .50 
3.50 
3.75 


4.25 
4.40 
4.40 
4  '^ 
4 
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OTHER   OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

There  is  yet  another  side  of  international  trading  to  which  many 
American  manufacturers  of  wares  other  than  those  made  from  cot- 
ton should  turn  their  attention.  It  has  been  made  known  in  reports 
ak'eady  submitted  that  American  wood  workers  might  increase  their 
trade  by  catering  to  the  yearly  demand  for  the  millions  of  wooden 
clog  soles  used  by  the  artisan  classes  of  the  north  of  England,  and 
that  to  achieve  a  prosperous  issue  in  any  invasion  of  England^s  enor- 
mous trade  in  household  and  office  furniture  our  manufacturers  in 
those  lines  must  not  only  meet  competition  in  prices,  but  must  also 
supply  the  styles  and  designs  which  are  fashionable  and  pay  attention 
to  the  details  of  finish  and  stability,  which  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  British  purchaser.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  clog  nails, 
irons,  and  clasps  are  articles  as  yet  unnoticed  by  our  metal  manufac- 
turers, and  that  the  leather  tops  are  worth  the  attention  of  our  leather 
dealers. 

MEATS  AND  CANNED  GOODS. 

Other  articles  which  we  can  profitably  exploit  are  bacon  and  cheese. 
For  years  Great  Britain  has  consumed  enormous  quantities  of  bacon. 
It  may  with  truth  be  called  the  staple  breakfast  meat.  Although  the 
home  production  is  very  large,  the  country  imported  last  year  approxi- 
mately 300,000  tons  of  bacon,  valued  at  $65,000,000.  About  one- 
fourth  of  this  quantity  came  from  Denmark.  This  latter  is  excellent 
meat,  and  its  quality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  years  ago  the  Danish 
Government  purchased  large  numbers  of  the  best  breeds  of  hogs  from 
England.  Canada  is  also  supplying  Britain  with  bacon  in  steadily 
increasing  volume.  To  arrive  at  what  will  best  suit  the  British 
demand  a  scrutiny  of  the  breeds,  weights,  and  cuts  most  common  in 
England  must  be  taken.  Investigations  show  that  the  three  prin- 
cipal breeds  of  hogs  in  England  are  the  white  Yorkshires,  the  black 
Berkshires,  and  the  red  Tamworths.  The  most  popular  weight  ranges 
from  140  to  196  pounds.  The  best  selling  cut  is  what  is  known  as 
the  "Wiltshire."     Fuller  particulars  of  this  trade  are  furnished  in 
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the  report  published  on  December  3,  1906,  in  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports. 

A  strong  prejudice  arose  in  the  United  Kingdom  against  every  kind 
of  canned  goods  following  the  American  scare  on  this  question,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  consumption  of  cheese  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Canada  increased  her  trade  with  England  in  this  com- 
modity very  materially,  but  as  yet  the  United  States  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  opening. 

OPENING   FOR  JEWELRY. 

Cheap  jewelry  is  sold  in  large  quantities  to  the  women  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  variety  of  ornament  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor.  That  the  American  manufacturer  partici- 
pates in  this  trade  but  insignificantly  is  demonstrated  by  the  $356,976 
worth  which  represents  the  exports  of  jewelry  of  all  kinds  from  the 
United  States  to  the  whole  of  Europe  during  the  year  1905.  In  every 
industrial  center  one  is  struck  with  the  glitter  of  the  ornaments  made 
from  paste,  alloy,  lightly  put  together  silver,  or  gold  of  low  carat  worn 
by  working  women  and  girls.  Other  kinds  are  gilded,  plated,  or 
rolled  baser  metals.  Information  obtained  from  retailers  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  good  share  of  this  trade  in  cheaper  articles  would 
be  quickly  in  the  hands  of  American  makers  if  an  aggressive  selling 
campaign  were  inaugurated.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  rec- 
ord of  our  sales  of  jewelry"  goods  to  the  5,600,000  residents  of  Canada 
in  the  fiscal  year  1906,  amounting  to  $979,492.  In  the  British  Isles 
the  sales  of  such  wares  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $291,095. 

Attention  has  been  directed  also  to  the  importations  into  the  United 
States  of  artificial  silk,  jute  bagging,  and  burlaps,  and  the  fact  is 
pointed  out  that  these  yams  and  fabrics  can  be  profitably  manu- 
factured here  and  two  new  American  industries  established. 

BRITISH    IMPORTS    OF    MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  few  industries  in  this  country  which  could  not  increase 
their  trade  with  Great  Britain  if  an  active  selling  campaign  were 
inaugurated.  There  we  have  a  market  supported  by  nearly  44,000,000 
people  who  bought  manufactures  from  other  countries  to  the  value 
of  81,345,000,000  during  1905,  a  free  market  without  import  tariffs, 
and  with  almost  daily  ocean  carriers  sailing  from  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  low  freight  rates  and  quick  service.  Nor  have  we  the 
difficulty  of  a  strange  language  to  contend  with.  There  are  many 
examples  of  the  gratifying  success  that  will  attend  proper  efforts  in 
this  direction,  for  on  every  hand  American-made  goods  of  certain 
kinds  are  in  evidence. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  December  5,  1907, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  report  of  Special  Agent 
W.  A.  Graham  Clark  on  cotton  fabrics  in  British  India  and  the  Philip- 
pines, in  compliance  with  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1907,  approved  June  22,  1906,  which  directs 
that  results  of  investigations  by  special  agents  to  inquire  into  trade 
conditions  abroad  shall  be  communicated  to  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  Secretary. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  TO  MANTJFACTTJEEES. 

Many  samples  of  cotton  cloths  of  almost  every  description  were 
collected  by  the  special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  in  the  countries  visited  by  them  and  are  now  in  possession  of 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  These  samples  represent  the  fabrics 
in  use  by  the  people  for  clothing  and  household  purposes,  and  are 
accompanied  by  full  data  explaining  countries  from  which  exported, 
size  and  quality  of  fabrics,  peculiarities  of  manufacture  and  packing, 
popularity  of  patterns,  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  etc.  In  addition 
to  cloths,  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  is  in  possession  of  samples  of 
yarns,  braids,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  laces,  etc.  Collections  were 
made  in  Africa,  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  England,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  Turkey.  The  samples  will  Ik*  loaned  to  manufacturers 
who  may  apply  for  them.  Applications  should  state  country  in 
which  intore-^ted  and  class  of  samples  desinMl. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Bombay,  India,  May  i,  19(yt, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  covering  my 
investigation  of  trade  conditions  in  regard  to  cotton  products  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  also  on  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Indian 
Empire. 

For  a  long  while  cotton  textiles  have  been  the  largest  single  import 
of  the  Philippines,  excepting  only  rice.  The  import  of  rice  is 
simply  a  temporary  matter  until  agriculture  revives  and  the  islands 
are  again  able  to  feed  themselves.  There  is  no  possibility  of  their 
being  able  to  clothe  themselves,  and  the  textile  trade  is  an  expanding 
one,  well  worth  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers.  The  trade 
is  not  only  worth  going  after  for  its  own  sake,  but  once  thoroughly 
intrenched  in  the  Philippines  American  manufacturers  will  have  a 
base  from  which  to  attempt  the  larger  trade  of  Asia  itself. 

The  American  textile  trade  in  the  Philippines  was  hampered  under 
the  tariff  of  1905  b"y  a  discrimination  which  was  corrected  by  Con- 
gress in  February,  1906.  This  explains  why  the  American  sales 
dropped  from  $764,990  in  the  fiscal  year  1905  to  $278,890  in  the  fiscal 
year  1906,  while  exports  of  cotton  textiles  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  Philippines  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  were  valued  at  over 
$3,000,000.  The  recovery  in  the  American  trade  which  began  in 
June  last  year  has  continued,  so  that  for  the  calendar  year  1906  the 
shipments  of  cotton  manufactures  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines  amounted  to  $572,268. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  it  known  that  India  is  both  a  great  cotton- 
producing  and  a  great  cotton-manufacturing  country.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  hand  looms  still  enter  very  largely  into  the  indus- 
try, and  that  yarns  are  the  chief  manufactured  product  which  is  ex- 
ported, cloths  being  imported  in  very  large  quantities  from  Great 
Britain.  The  United  States  hitherto  has  made  practically  no  effort  to 
enter  this  valuable  market,  the  heavy  cloths  manufactured  for  the  Far 
East  not  being  in  demand  in  India.     But  since  the  United  States  is 
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now  beginning  to  compete  with  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture 
of  light  cloths  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a  share  of 
this  choice  Indian  market. 

I  submit  suggestions  regarding  prominent  agents  and  other  means 
by  which  the  introduction  of  American  cotton  manufactures  into  the 
Philippines  and  India  may  be  secured. 
Respectfully, 

W.  A.  Graham  Clark, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
To  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  results  of  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
the  Indian  Empire,  and  also  of  India  as  a  market  for  cottons,  are 
set  forth  in  a  series  of  reports  by  Special  Agent  W.  A.  Graham  Clark. 

In  reviewing  production  and  manufactures  the  special  agent  notes 
that  while,  after  the  United  States,  India  is  the  greatest  cotton-pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world,  the  fact  is  not  so  well  known  that  it  is 
also  one  of  the  great  cotton-manufacturing  countries,  not  only  manu- 
facturing a  much  larger  proportion  of  its  cotton  crop  than  does  the 
United  States,  but  actually  exporting  more  pounds  of  cotton  in  the 
manufactured  form.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  India  has 
217  cotton  mills,  with  5,279,595  spindles  and  52,668  looms.  The  total 
capital  stock  of  the  mills  is  approximately  $55,000,000.  Though  the 
industry  has  suffered  many  vicissitudes,  it  has  gradually  progressed 
till  a  profitable  basis  has  been  reached.  The  tendency  is  for  yarn 
mills  to  add  looms,  because  the  cloth  market,  being  farther  removed 
from  the  raw  material,  is  more  stable  than  the  yarn  market.  China 
is  the  chief  buyer. 

While  on  yarns  the  Indian  mills  have  a  substantial  monopoly  for 
home  consumption,  on  cloth  the  conditions  are  reversed,  the  English 
mills  controlling  this  trade.  The  cloths  imported  into  India  in  larg- 
est quantities  are  shirtings,  dhooties,  saris,  and  scarves.  The  total 
import  of  piece  goods  for  1906  amounted  to  2,463,232,479  yards,  of  the 
value  of  $119,729,342.  Of  these  piece  goods  1,348,836,146  yards  were 
of  gray  cloth,  572,749,710  yards  of  white,  and  541,646,623  yards  col- 
ored, printed,  or  dyed.  The  value  of  the  cloth  imported  from  Great 
Britain  was  $115,223,931.  The  piece  goods  produced  by  the  Indian 
mills  are  shirtings  and  long  cloths,  dhooties  and  chadars,  T-cloths, 
domestics,  and  sheetings. 

An  interesting  description  of  a  typical  Indian  yarn  mill  is  given 
by  the  special  agent,  which  serves  to  explain  the  buildings  used,  the 
machinery  employed,  and  the  relation  of  the  operatives  to  the  indus- 
try. Men  and  boys  do  all  the  spinning,  while  reeling  is  the  only 
work  in  most  Indian  mills  that  is  considered  to  belong  to  women. 
The  wages,  according  to  the  American  standard,  would  be  considered 
very  low. 
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In  the  methods  of  dyeing,  the  poverty  of  the  natives  and  their  man- 
ner of  living  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  desire  for  variety 
is  satisfied  by  dyeing  the  same  garment  over  and  over,  a  different 
color  being  us^d  each  time.  Aniline  dyes  are  supplanting  the  vege- 
table dyes,  and  the  importation  of  mineral  dyes  is  increasing,  the 
value  now  being  about  $2,500,000  annually.  Preference  in  colors 
varies  according  to  locality,  and  importers  pay  special  attention  to 
these  peculiarities.  While  the  native  dyers  like  foreign  dyes  that 
are  not  too  fast,  nevertheless  all  foreign  dyed  or  printed  goods  must 
be  fast  in  order  to  obtain  a  permanent  market.  In  producing  pat- 
terns some  of  the  methods  of  the  dyer  and  calico  printer  are  very 
primitive,  and  a  few  are  exceedingly  ingenious. 

In  India,  even  more  than  in  Japan  and  China,  the  hand  loom  flour- 
ishes. The  last  census  showed  2,700,000  hand-loom  weavers,  while 
the  power  looms  numbered  only  52,668.  Out  of  4  J  billion  yards  of 
cloth  used  in  India  in  1906  the  hand  looms  produced  34  per  cent,  and 
in  some  years  the  product  amounts  to  40  per  cent.  Cloth  made  by 
the  cheap  labor  on  the  hand  loom  is  more  expensive  per  yard  than 
cloth  made  by  higher-priced  labor  on  the  power  loom,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  power  loom  many  thousands  of  the  natives  who  are  now 
decently  clothed  would  be  in  rags.  Nevertheless,  though  the  hand 
loom  is  giving  way  to  machinery,  many  years  must  pass  before  it 
takes  second  place.  A  large  amount  of  the  hand-woven  cloth  is 
household  manufacture  for  the  use  of  the  weaver  and  his  family. 
The  possibility  of  improving  the  hand  loom  is  attracting  attention. 
Its  importance  can  be  understood  from  the  statement  that  more  thaR 
6,000,000  people  depend  on  it  for  their  living,  and  over  100,000,000 
inhabitants,  or  one-third  of  the  total  population,  are  clothed  by  it. 

There  is  practically  no  American  textile  niachinerv  in  India,  Eng- 
land having  an  absolute  monopoly.  It  is  the  lx»lief  of  Mr.  Clark  that 
the  sale  of  American  niachinerv  while  difiicult  is  not  impossible. 
More  mills  are  seeking  to  produce  finer  iroods  and  arc  installing  fin- 
ishing processes,  and  in  this  line  American  machines  have  been  shown 
to  be  more  efficient  than  the  English  machines,  for  some  of  which 
the  same  patterns  are  employed  that  were  used  twenty  years  ago. 

India  mill  owners  object  strongly  to  th(»  fiscal  system,  which  com- 
p<»ls  them  to  pay  a  countervailing  tax  equal  to  the  import  duty  on 
cottons.  This  tax  is  3|  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  is  imposed  for  the 
protecti(m  of  the  Lancashire  mills.  Tho  rev(»nue  from  the  internal 
tax  imposed  on  the  product  of  the  Indian  mills  in  1900  amounted 
to  $000,000.  Besides  the  objection  to  the  countervailing  tax  on 
Indian  cotton-mill  cloth  being  in  the  interest  of  Lancashire,  the 
"  *dian  mill  owners  object  to  it  because?  the  mills  in  the  native  States 
pe  this  tax,  their  products  entering  British  territory  free  of  all 
lion. 
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In  the  export  trade  of  India,  as  has  been  noted,  the  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  yams  for  China.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1906,  India  exported  cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $46,738,000; 
while  the  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June^  30,  1906,  amounted  to  only  $52,944,000.  The  manufactures 
sent  out  by  India  were  mainly  yarn,  while  those  from  the  United 
States  were  cloth.  The  demand  for  both  yarn  and  cloth  in  India 
is  growing  yearly,  and  the  imports  of  foreign  piece  goods  increase 
proportionately.  Intelligent  and  thorough  study  of  foreign  oppor- 
tunities is  made  by  the  Indian  mill  owners.  Though  the  export  of 
Indian  piece  goods  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  yarns,  it  also  is 
increasing.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  future  Indian  mills  will  make 
a  more  determined  effort  to  capture  their  own  market  on  some  of  the 
medium  lines.  Little  has  been  done  by  American  mills  toward 
entering  the  India  market.  In  the  province  of  Burma,  where  the 
importations  of  piece  goods  approximate  $6,000,000  annually,  the 
amount  credited  to  the  United  States  in  1906  was  $930. 

Reviewing  the  whole  Indian  Empire,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the 
choicest  field  in  the  world  markets.  The  English  control  the  trade 
of  India  because  they  work  for  it.  A  share  in  it  can  be  captured  by 
permanent  American  agents  carrying  a  good  line  of  manufactures. 
Intelligent  soliciting  is  necessary,  while  various  local  peculiarities 
must  be  observed  and  respected.  Pattern  cards  are  demanded  by 
the  Indian  buyer,  and  this  is  one  of  the  minor  reasons  why  American 
mills  do  not  more  actively  seek  this  market. 

The  conclusion  Mr.  Clark  reaches  is  that  in  drills,  prints,  shirtings, 
even  in  dhooties  and  saris,  the  United  States  could  do  a  large  business 
with  India.  At  present  the  textile  exports  of  the  United  States  go 
mainly  to  the  Far  East,  which  takes  heavy  goods.  In  India  the 
demand  is  for  light  goods,  but  the  United  States  soon  will  be  com- 
peting with  England  in  fine  goods  and  should  gain  a  foothold  in 
India  on  which  to  build. 


BBinSH  IHBIA. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  India  is  the  greatest  ootton-prodncing 
country  in  the  world.  This  is  well  known.  It  is  not  so  well  known 
that  India  is  one  of  the  great  cotton-manufacturing  countries,  rank- 
ing sixth  in  the  list  of  such  countries.  It  is  exceeded  in  the  total 
number  of  spindles  only  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Grer- 
many,  Russia,  and  France,  and  is  ahead  of  Austria,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Japan.  India  not  only  manufactures  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  her  cotton  crop  than  does  the  United  States,  but 
actually  exports  more  pounds  of  cotton  in  the  manufactured  foruL 
According  to  the  latest  authoritative  figures  obtainable,  those  of  the 
Bombay  ilill  Owners'  Association  of  June  30, 1906,  India  had  at  that 
date  217  cotton  mills  with  5,279,595  spindles  and  52,668  looms.  The 
figures  for  the  last  three  years  ended  June  30  are  as  follows: 

Statistics  of  India  Cotton   Mills.   1904-190G. 


Mill- and  e^juipment.  10(H.  1905.         I         1906. 


Total  nnmber  of  mills 191  197 

MilN  with  vpiridl*:- l^s  193 

MillM  with  ."pindles  and  loom-. M  88 

MillM  with  Uioms  only 3  4 

Numl>er  of  mule  spiri"dU,« 2. 0^,  157  1 , 9TS,  632 

NumfxT  <>(  riuK  f»piridl«s 3.07'J. i*fA  3. IM, 854 

Total  niiinUT  of  -pindk- 5. 11»,  121  5, 163. 486 

Totiil  niimUfF  of  hxims '  45.  .ti?  50, 139 

AvfTiiiei:  miml>er  ofK^rativos  employed IM,  779  195, 'm 

Pound-  yurn  prf>dueed  p<r  -piiidle" 113  112 

Founds  eolt/»n  worked :  f>m.  94^.  272  7:'.6. 6^^.  W>» 

?>iuivalent  in  392-p^>und  bal«-s l,744,7f>'»  1,S79,24I 

?>iui valent  in  5<J0-fKjund  liulea 1 ,  3t')7,  S96  1 ,  473, 327 


217 

209 

100 

8 

1.915,649 

3.363.946 

5,279,505 

52.668 

208.616 

129 

793.218,272 

2,023,516 

1,586,436 


The  figures  reported  for  the  capital  stock  wore  given  as  $44,954,985 
in  1000,  but  as  37  of  the  217  mills  failed  to  state  this  item  the  figures 
given  are  approximate.  If  the  average  of  the  mills  not  reporting 
is  the  same  as  those  reporting,  the  total  capital  stock  is  about 
$55,000,000. 

INCREASE    OF    LCX>MS. 

These   figures  show   that  for  the   last  two  years  the  operatives 

employed  increased  at  the  rate  of  1*2,0<X)  a  year  and  the  bales  of  raw 

'al  worked  at  the  rate  of  l.*^9,000  a  year.    They  also  show  that 

ber  of  looms  is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  number 

dies  and  that  mule  spindles  are   being  replaced   by  ring 
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spindles.  As  in  Japan  and  other  countries,  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
for  yarn  mills  to  add  looms,  for  the  reason  that  the  cloth  market, 
being  farther  removed  from  the  raw  material,  is  a  more  stable 
market  than  the  yarn  market.  At  times  the  yarn  mills  make  much 
larger  profits  than  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  weave  mills,  but  when 
the  reaction  comes  the  yarn  mills  usually  feel  it  first.  Thus  in  1905 
and  part  of  1906  Indian  yam  mills  simply  coined  money,  while  the 
weave  mills  made  only  moderate  profits.  At  this  time  (April,  1907) 
the  yarn  mills  are  running  short  time  and  the  weave  mills  are  making 
about  the  same  profits  as  before.  The  greater  steadiness  of  the 
market,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  there  is  a 
good  opening  for  cheap  Indian  cloths  in  China  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
has  caused  many  of  the  yarn  mills  to  order  looms.  It  is  well  known 
that  lower-grade  yarn  can  be  better  spun  on  the  mule  than  on  ring 
frames,  and  for  a  while  it  was  considered  that  only  the  mule  was 
suitable  for  Indian  spinning.  But  the  great  improvements  made, 
added  to  the  fact  that  ring  spinning  takes  up  so  much  less  space, 
thus  making  first  cost  of  building  less,  and  also  the  fact  that  ring 
spindles  on  an  average  will  get  off  nearly  10  per  cent  more  produc- 
tion at  a  less  labor  cost,  have  combined  to  cause  most  of  the  new 
mills  to  adopt  ring  spinning  and  also  have  caused  old  mills  to  substi- 
tute ring  frames  in  place  of  their  mules. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  cotton  mill  in  India  dates  only  from  1854,  when  a  Parsee  mer- 
chant named  Cowasji  Davur  built  a  small  mill  at  Tardeo,  near  Bombay. 
The  industry  has  been  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Parsees 
ever  since.  At  the  time  the  foundations  were  laid  for  this  first  mill 
there  were  more  spindles  in  Lancashire  than  there  are  in  the  United 
States  to-day,  but  the  industry  thus  inaugurated  has  developed  until 
it  has  not  only  closed  the  yarn  trade  of  India  to  England,  except 
on  the  highest  counts,  but  has  also  reached  out  and  captured  from 
it  the  yam  trade  of  China,  with  the  result  that  Lancashire  manufac- 
turers have  been  driven  to  make  cloth  and  not  yarn  their  main  export. 
When  the  first  mill  was  built  there  was  only  one  railway  20  miles  long 
in  all  India,  and  that  was  the  line  called  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railroad  running  from  Bombay  to  Thana.  The  growth  of  the 
railroads  and  of  the  mills  has  been  parallel,  until  there  are  now  some 
217  cotton  mills  and  about  30,000  miles  of  railway. 

All  the  first  mills,  as  in  fact  all  the  mills  since,  were  patterned 
after  the  English,  and  all  the  columns  and  other  ironwork  and  even 
the  foundation  stones  for  the  engines  were  imported  from  England. 
Up  to  1880  the  mills  all  used  toothed  gearing  and  spur  wheels,  but 
rope  driving  was  introduced  about  that  time  and  was  universally 
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adopted.  The  Indian  mills  as  a  rule  use  rope  drives,  not  only  for  the 
main  drive  but  also  for  the  main  counters.  Wide  belting  is  little 
used. 

RESULTS  OF  IMPROVED  MACHINERY. 

At  first  the  mills  made  coarse  yams  only,  but  soon  began  malring 
coarse  cloth  about  44  by  48,  using  average  16s  warp  and  22s  filling, 
obtaining  a  production  of  about  9  pounds  per  loom  per  twelve  hours. 
About  1885  the  mills  found  that  with  the  improvement  in  machinery 
they  could  make  finer  yams,  and  the  standard  was  raised  until  to-day 
it  is  given  at  about  62  by  56  cloth  made  of  average  22s  warp  and  30s 
filling,  with  a  production  of  some  14  pounds  per  loom  per  twelve 
hours.  In  some  places,  especially  Ahmedabad,  26s  warp  and  38s 
filling  are  used,  and  the  finished  cloth  has  up  to  35  per  cent  size. 
Ordinarily  Indian  cloth  is  now  sized  about  20  per  cent,  as  against  10 
per  cent  formerly  used.  Up  to  1885  the  mills  made  only  gray  goods, 
but  striped  and  checked  goods  were  then  manufactured  in  a  small 
way,  and  this  line  was  greatly  aided  in  the  nineties  by  the  advent  of 
the  cheap  German  dyes.  The  German  houses  not  only  sold  the  dyes, 
but  sent  out  experts  to  get  the  mills  started  on  them. 

The  great  advantage  of  Indian  mills  is  the  cheapness  of  their  raw 
material  and  labor,  and  the  great  disadvantage  is  the  quality  of  their 
raw  material  and  of  their  labor.  Either  one  separately  would  limit 
the  mills  to  coarse  work,  but  especially  when  the  two  are  combined. 
The  cotton  mills  have  grown  by  starts.  In  1855  there  was  one  mill; 
in  1805,  thirteen;  1875,  thirty-six;  1880,  fifty-six;  1885,  eighty-seven; 
1890,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven;  1895,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight;  1900,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three;  1905,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven;  and  1900,  two  hundred  and  seventeen. 

VARIOrS    VICISSITI'DES. 

The  Indian  cotton  manufacturing  industry  has  suflFered  from  as 
many  ups  and  downs  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  industry  in  other  lands, 
and  has  had  to  stand  several  special  drawbacks  incident  to  India,  such 
as  plague  and  famine.  The  year  1885  seems  to  have  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  upward  climb,  and  with  the  great  improvements  in 
cotton-mill  machinery  introduced  into  India  about  that  time,  such 
as  ring  spinning  and  the  revolving  top  flat  card,  the  mills  began  to 
make  finer  yarns  and  cloth  and  of  more  variety  and  to  reach  out  after 
new  markets  for  their  goods.  In  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1890 
there  were  added  an  even  fifty  mills,  which  marks  the  time  of  greatest 
expansion.  There  was  a  fairly  good  business  and  healthy  expansion 
up  to  about  1897,  when  the  plague  struck  Bombay. 
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In  October,  1896,  the  population  of  that  city  was  estimated  at 
846,000.  Within  six  months  it  dropped  to  450,000.  The  cotton- 
manufacturing  business  was  almost  paralyzed  through  the  great  num- 
ber of  operatives  who  either  fled  or  succumbed  to  disease.  Since  that 
time  the  plague  has  never  left  the  city,  and  during  each  "cold- 
weather  period,"  from  October  to  March,  it  scourges  with  terrible 
virulence.  During  the  past  4,000  days  the  plague  has  claimed  in  this 
one  city  alone  an  average  of  forty  lives  a  day,  and  it  is  still  raging 
with  almost  undiminished  violence.  It  has  become  so  familiar  to  the 
people  that  it  no  longer  interferes  with  business,  as  at  first. 

This  condition  of  aifairs  is  necessarily  a  drawback  to  manufactur- 
ing, however,  and  necessitates  the  breaking  in  of  many  green  hands. 
In  1899-1900  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  and  later  widespread 
famine  in  India  and  the  disturbed  condition  of  their  main  market, 
China,  together  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  silver  exchange  values, 
prevented  the  mills  from  having  any  but  the  most  temporary  spurts 
of  prosperity.  On  top  of  this  came  the  great  cotton  speculation  in 
America,  which  forced  the  price  of  cotton  all  over  the  world  to  such 
a  point  that  there  was  no  profit  in  the  manufacture,  and  here,  as  else- 
where, the  mills  had  either  to  run  short  time  or  shut  down.  India 
supplies  cheap  yarn  and  fabrics,  and  her  customers  could  not  pay 
the  high  prices  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  make  manufactur- 
ing profitable.  All  margin  of  profit  disappeared,  the  Indian  mills 
curtailed  their  production  and  ran  half  time,  and  many  mills  failed 
or  changed  hands,  with  total  loss  of  capital.  From  1900  to  1905  only 
five  mills  were  built  and  one  was  burned,  so  the  net  gain  was  only  four. 

VALUE  OF  THE  CHINA  MARKET. 

The  great  curtailment  of  India's  yarn  output  left  the  China  market 
bare  of  stocks,  and  when  cotton  dropped  back  to  normal  again  the 
pendulum  swung  the  other  way,  and  during  1905  and  most  of  1906 
Indian  cotton  mills  had  the  most  prosperous  period  in  their  history. 
Some  mills  claim  to  have  made  as  high  as  77  per  cent  of  their  paid-in 
capital,  but  nearly  all  of  them  had  been  hard  hit  before,  and  a  great 
amount  of  the  profit  thus  made  was  necessarily  used  to  recover 
previous  losses.  About  40  per  cent  was  the  highest  actual  dividend 
paid  by  any  one  mill.  Some  two  dozen  mills  declared  20  per  cent  or 
over,  and  a  large  number  declared  10  and  15  per  cent  dividends  and 
used  the  remainder  of  their  profit  to  put  the  mills  in  better  shape. 
This  great  prosperity  led  the  mills  to  push  production  to  the  highest 
point  and  to  run  as  many  hours  a  day  as  possible,  so  as  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  flush  period.  The  business  was  overdone,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  American  cloth  sales  the  capabilities  of  the  Chinese 
market  were  overestimated  and  large  stocks  of  Indian  yarn  began  to 
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accumulate  at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.  Then  followed  a  series  of 
disasters  in  China,  of  which  the  basis  was  the  extensive  failure  of  the 
rice  crop.  America,  India,  and  England  were  all  hard  hit — America 
in  sheetings  and  drills,  England  in  white  and  gray  shirtings,  and 
India  in  yam  and  opium.  English  and  American  piece  goods  and 
Indian  yam  piled  up  in  the  warehouses  in  China  until  they  have 
become  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

SHORT-TIME    MOVEMENT. 

This  situation  has  been  again  met  by  the  short-time  movement,  and 
beginning  with  April  1,  1907,  many  of  the  Bombay  yam  mills 
started  on  four  days  a  week.  The  cloth  mills  continue  to  run  full 
time.  Except  for  this  yam  congestion  there  would  just  now  be  a 
great  expansion  of  the  mills  in  India,  as  the  great  profits  of  1905  and 
1906  have  not  only  put  the  mills  in  much  better  shape  than  usual,  but 
have  interested  the  public  in  mill  investments,  and  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
ent serious  crisis  is  over  there  will  be  renewed  mill  building,  especially 
of  weave  mills. 

Indian  mills  usually  spin  10s  and  20s,  but  whenever  a  time  of 
depression  arrives  their  policy  has  been  to  attempt  higher  numbers, 
such  as  30s,  so  as  to  keep  their  force  together,  yet  use  less  raw  mate- 
rial. In  most  cases  on  account  of  the  fixed  charges  the  loss  is  smaller 
when  running  on  30s  than  if  the  mill  were  shut  down. 

The  eflFect  of  the  present  depression  will  l>e  to  put  some  of  the  mills 
on  finer  numbers,  at  least  temporarily,  and  will  also  cause  them  to 
cultivate  their  home  market  more.  Of  some  550,000,000  pounds  of 
yarn  consumed  in  all  India  in  190G  (including  about  325,000  bales 
estimated  as  hand  spun),  the  Indian  cotton  mills  supplied  68  per  cent 
of  the  total,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  mill  yarn;  but  of  the  4.750,000,000 
yards  of  cloth  consumed  in  all  India  in  1900  (including  1,650,000,000 
yards  estimated  as  woven  on  hand  looms),  the  Indian  mills  produced 
only  18  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  16  per  cent  of  the  cotton-mill  cloth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  of  mill  yam  in  India 
during  the  years  ended  March  31.  1904-1906 : 

CoxsiMPTioN  OK  Yarn   in   India.   V.HH-WHH',. 


.      Pounth.  Ptmml*. 

Indian  yarn  pnxluctMl 57^,  T'VO, 075  .'>78, 381, 275 

British  yarn  import*-*! |      26, 160, 445  I  28, 176, 989 

other  foreiKn  yam  imjK^)rt(Ml '        i , H.V,,  120  '  2, 398, 8*'>6 


Total  yarn  Mjpply <W,  775. 610       608, 957, 130 


Indian  yarn  exixirted L'y'l,  474, 245       247, 854, 797 

Foreiifn  yarn  reexpiorted i       1,160,618  1,299,680 


Yam  consumed  in  India 353, 1 40. 777      :i59, 802, 653 

Cloth  woven  by  Indian  mill" i:i8.oil.l72      158,746,665 


Yam  IxiUKht  for  hand-loom  upe 215, 09<»,  605      201 ,  056, 098 


Pound*. 
680.918.5K1 
43,021,758 
2,7M,9W 


726,696,323 


297,  (SM,  314 
890.253 


428,170,756 
163,878,254 


264,292,492 
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The  native  mills  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  yam  up  to  No.  30sy 
but  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  finer  yarns  used  nearly  all  is  imported. 
Over  half  of  the  imported  yam  is  dyed.  Of  this  dyed  yam  one-half 
is  turkey  red,  one- fourth  is  orange  and  yellow,  one-tenth  is  green,  and 
the  remainder  other  colors.  Of  the  yarn  given  below  as  mule  and 
water  yams,  about  one-tenth  is  bleached  and  the  remainder  is  gray. 
The  foreign  yam  imports  for  1906  is  shown  in  detail,  as  follows: 


Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Mule  and  water:  a 

Under  256 

554,924 

4.840.240 

10,690,136 

1,780,297 

2,093,970 

2,920,790 

$94,916 
919,261 
2,215,291 
425,466 
712,274 

681,790 

Colored  yams— Continued. 
26eito308 

948,491 

17,217,760 

950,864 

996,505 

2,782,765 

9204,004 
4,211,33* 

268  to  808 

31s  to  40s 

3l8tO408 

41sto50s 

Above  50s 

291,927 

4l8to608 

427,706i 

Above  608 

ITnspecifled  yam  and  otherH 

1          Total 

1 

914,82$ 

Colored  yams: 

Under  258 

45,776,742 

11,098,291 

"  "  Water  "  yarns  are  frame  spun. 

Owing  to  the  growing  output  of  the  native  mills,  especially  on 
numbers  under  30s,  the  import  of  outside  yarn  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing. Of  the  2,754,984  pounds  of  the  above  yarn  that  came  from 
countries  other  than  Great  Britain,  Italy  supplied  1,029,465  pounds 
(chiefly  colored  above  30s);  Belgium,  696,960  pounds;  Austria, 
622,384  pounds,  and  France,  199,930  pounds. 

PRODUCTION    OF    INDIAN    YARN. 

Except  for  the  higher  numbers,  the  Indian  yarn  mills  now  have  th(^ 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  and  are  also  exporting  enormous 
quantities  of  yam.  The  following  shows  in  detail  the  production  of 
yarn  in  India  for  the  last  three  years,  each  ending  March  31 : 

Quantity  and  Counts  of  Yarn  Spun  in  British  India  and  Native  States, 
Years  ended  March  31,  1904-1906. 


Count  or  No. 

lOOi.       1 
Pf^undit. 

3&7,5fi8 

S25,3(]e 

1,9^2.430 

8.320 

13,350, 70Q 

190&.              UWG. 

Count  or  No. 

1001. 

19t)5. 

1006, 

1  ,,.,., 

Pmindt, 

306,419 
458,173 

1.S69.281 
86.394 

T2  i*?  ann 

P&nndi, 

31.466 

273.202 

488,Bl]g 

2,3tM,47& 

7.428  1 

13.  ms,  lie 

5,70U6a7 

6,303.e7U 

4.814,214 

166,066,232 

23 .,.„. 

Paundi, 
l,«7a,8«B 
16.614,^11 
3,337,^3 
7,569,388 

4.572,019 

06,«r2 

12,112,507 

PtiundM. 

19.663,443 
3,134p2U3 
9,880,857 
1,302,14,^ 
4,319,028 
304,565 

13,102,128 

2,14&.2!^l 

5t 

24..„. 

22,718.561 
3,045,327 

3 , . 

26. „. „ 

4 ,.-.„. 

S„,, 

2ft ..,.. 

27 

9,821,000 

l,86&,eo& 

(>,....,.**,„ 

28    ***       *.** 

5.842,9^ 

7.. ..-. 

3,949,1MX1  ;     4,m8'i3 

5,93ft.]d5       5,528,7fi3 

3,936.083  1     3.70O,6i*« 

iai.4»l,?70  ,132.313,744 

20..... 

67,89!^ 
11.886,531 

H 

30..,., ,. 

9 

Ncw.21toB0 

31 

10 

H«,7TO,aBS 

95,932,151  : 

105,779,111 

Nw,  I  tM  10. 

151,ItB7.0^  'l(Jl.B8n|,^3.l 

199-tti9.JlO 

24«.ii57 
4.909,8.^2 

i,69a,m 

3.177,990 
491,7ii4 
948,062 

18,  on 

^.024 

29,297 
S,  071, 865 

501,631 
3,964,35] 
1,543,445 
2.200,596 
1,684.506 
2,817,»2Z 

212.659 

36,091 

1,586 

4,386,210 

U%^» 

_    '       ■        ,        '       ^         '       '       ^    -    1 

32 

4,5aS,2Qth 
1,141,985- 
2,338,244 
l,2.')2,05l 
l,6ri8,6Gii- 
600,li)Q' 
874  258 

n 

A  062, 30.1    •j:2.f!Q-2,:m 

16,750.210     13JW0.!a02 

16,617.372 

17 /mM^ 

7,»40,0]3 
40,206,1*14 
12.2S9,&13 
17,330,624 
7,0"iK^H*9  , 
I44,ii**ri,055 

sa.,,. ........ 

12  ,,-.  

:^i, 

13 ,,... 

3fi.„.. 

14 

16.636,^ 

n,S40,(56& 

fi,  491, 321 

112,940,857 

H,30ti,ft95 
7,&hR,S9fi 
80,815,^JS0 
12,24;^7!5 
13.750.919 

l35,Qll^I2& 

36 

1ft. .„-..,„. 

y7..,w.,...,. 

16 ., 

38,,„., .. 

n.„... 

ag ., 

25.041 

IS 

19 

40 ..-.. 

X(M.31to40 

Abo¥e40.„. 

Total., 

30 

16,517, 7S8 

IT  IJQ  SQA 

16,60J,;XJW 

NOfl.Ut4^^20, 

323,121,536 

302,4;Mi,flRl 

36i»,363.974 

&I2,51.=>  1     l,277,m» 

1,139,477 

21 , . 

19,589. a3 
OT,  976. 821 

1.%  859, 674 
26,868,277 

20,097.20S  i 
28,288.^ 

678.750.075  liV?*  bmi  'JTS 

680.»l3,fifit 

as, „ 
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The  foregoing  figures  include  yam  woven  as  well  as  that  sold.  The 
bulk  of  the  10s,  16s,  and  20s  is  export  yam  and  is  sent  mainly  to 
China.  The  yams  from  6s  to  16s  are  largely  sold  to  the  hand-loom 
weavers,  who  make  coarse,  thick  cloths  from  them  which  are  unsized 
and  on  most  of  which  the  cotton  mills  can  not  compete  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  and  the  fact  that  pure  sizing  is  required.  From  20s 
to  26s  are  used  in  the  mills  in  making  shirtings,  chadars,  T-cloths,  etc. 
From  26s  up  the  yam  is  used  for  dhooties,  saris,  etc.,  and  part  is 
used  in  the  mills,  but  the  larger  portion  by  the  hand  looms,  which  use 
foreign  warps  and  Indian  filling. 

ENGLISH    MONOPOLY   ON    CLOTH. 

On  yam  the  Indian  mills  have  a  monopoly,  as  shown,  but  on  cloth 
the  conditions  are  reversed  and  English  mills  have  a  monopoly.  The 
cloths  imported  into  India  in  largest  quantities  are  shirtings  and  the 
typical  Indian  cloths — chadars,  dhooties,  saris,  and  scarves.  Next  to 
these  the  largest  imports  are  nainsooks,  then  follow  prints,  jaconets, 
and  mulls.  The  total  foreign  cloth  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1906,  is  shown  as  follows: 


Cloth8  Imported  into  India,  Year  Ended  March  31,  1906. 


Shirtings 

ChadarfL  dhcwties,  sarb<,  and  scarves 

NainsooKfl 

Mull« 

Jaconet^ 

Cambrics,  twillM,  miLslins,  and  Ihwiim 

Jeans,  drills,  and  sheetings 

Prints  and  chintz 

Madanollams 

T-clotns  and  domestiew 

LonKclothSc   . 

Checks,  spots,  and  stripes 

Unspecified 


The  piece  goods  imported  into  India  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1900,  by  countries,  were  as  follows: 

I*IKCK  <;OOD8    iMl'OKTKD   INTO    INDIA    YkaR    EnDED   MaRCH    31.    1906. 


Countr)-. 


Yard?*. 


Great  Britain 2,415, 175,082 

British  colonies 1 ,  897. 785 

Netherlands 16,273,733 

United  States 10.45s.  714 

Belgium 6,m35,662 

Italy 4,518,384 

Anirtrla 3.179.689 


Value.       I 


$115,223,931 
124.069 
1,178,294 
824.627 
742,  ?24 
594, 452 
437,194 


I' 


Countrj-. 


Germany  , 

France 

Japan 

others  ... 


i- 


Yards. 


2.771.867 

1,749,950 

260,097 

111.51G 


Total 2,463.232,479 


Value. 


$428,832 

150. 114 

21,141 

8.982 


119,729.8C2 
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The  piece  goods  produced  in  India  are  mainly  shirtings  and  long 
cloths,  dhooties  and  chadars,  T-cloths,  domestics,  and  sheetings,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table.  The  years  are  fiscal  years  ended 
March  31. 

Woven  Goods  Produced  in  Britibh  India  and  Native  States,  1904-19(X>. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


Pounds.    1     Yards. 

Pounds. 

Yards. 

Pounds. 

Yards. 

Gray  goods: 

Shirtings  and  long 
cloths 

39,185,808 
26,698,800 

19,063,535 
14,061,194 
4.041,3€0 
1,862,710 
96,490 
7.347,8«9 

163,298,745 
117,952,954 

87.763,797 
39,940,416 
18,634,138 
5,661.611 
776.386 
26,516,226 

46,487,091 
29,094,616 

21,004,165 
14,266,040 
6,509.639 
2.981.985 
141,773 
9,682,215 

201,711,407 
130,527,049 

98,286.621 
40,266,481 
80,769,760 
9,267,089 
1,146.488 
35,739,186 

43,614,973 
31,728,016 

26,813,169 
14,604,765 
7,639,992 
4,234,099 
167, 549 
5,848,064 

189,293.193 
144,608,621 

Dhooties 

T-clothf,  domestics,  and 
sheetings 

119,726,797 
42,367,477 

Chadars 

Printers 

Drills  and  jeans 

Cambrics  and  lawns  — 
other  kinds 

81,876,460 

14,617,561 

1,144,992 

19,822,084 

Total 

112,347.786 

460,644.273 

130,057,424 

547,712,981 

133,650,617 

662,  Siie,  174 

Figured  and  colored  goods . 

23,276,291 

814,331 

l,60->,764 

25,531,677 

759,402 

2,299,052 

28,497.306 
758,751 
971.590 

Hosierv 

Miscellaneous  goods 

Total 

138,044,172 

158,746,555 

163,878,264 

MILL    CKNTERS. 

The  cotton-mill  centers  of  India  are  Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Cawnpore,  followed  by  others  such  as  Madras,  Nagpur, 
Sholapore,  Agra,  Broach,  and  Delhi.  The  industry  is  spreading  out, 
and  there  are  now  many  cotton  mills  iiLall  parts  of  India,  and  several 
are  being  built  in  the  Native  States.  The  first  mill,  however,  was 
started  in  Bombay.  This  is  the  point  most  convenient  to  the  best 
cotton  fields  of  India,  so  the  industry  is  still  concentrated  on  the 
west  coast.  The  Parsees,  who  have  been  most  active  in  developing 
the  industry,  reside  at  Bombay,  and  the  port  of  Bombay  is  the  most 
convenient  for  obtaining  machinery  and  mill  supplies  from  Europe 
and  for  shipping  the  finished  product.  Against  these  advantages  is 
the  fact  that  mill  labor  is  higher  at  Bombay,  due  to  competition,  also 
to  the  high  price  for  fuel.  Nearly  all  the  fuel  used  in  Bombay  comes  a 
thousand  miles  by  rail  from  Bengal.  At  present  over  half  the  mills  in 
India  are  on  Bombay  Island,  and  nearly  three-fourths  are  contained 
in  Bombay  Presidency.  Ahmedabad,  in  Bombay  Presidency,  is  the 
second  largest  mill  town  and  promises  to  become  the  fine-goods  center. 

AVERAGE   OF    SPINDLES    AND    LOOMS. 

The  largest  mill  in  India  is  the  Jacob  Sassoon  Mill  at  Parel,  near 
Bombay,  which  contains  92,840  spindles  and  1,810  looms.  The  next 
largest  number  of  spindles  is  86,040  in  the  Bengal  Mill  at  Calcutta, 
while  the  largest  number  of  looms  in  a  single  mill  is  2,015  in  the 
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Ontury  Mill  at  Bombay.  The  average  mill  contains  25,000  spindles 
and  the  average  weave  mill  about  500  looms.  There  are  21  mills 
that  contain  either  50,000  spindles  or  1,000  looms  each,  all  other 
Jbeing  smaller.     These  21  leading  factories  are  as  follows : 

Leading  Cotton  Mills  ok  India. 


Company.  Location.  Sfilndle*.    Loomn. 


1,810 


Jacob  Saraoon  Mills I  Bombay W.  mO  1, 810 

Bengal  Mills  Co.  (Limited) i  Calcutta m,(nQ   

Dunbar  Mills  (Limited) do i  !^.oyi>  18 

Victoria  Mills  Co.  (Limited) t  Cawnpore i:\fjm  900 

Central  India  Manufacturing  Co.  (Limited) '  Nagpur '  14,924  1,384 

Cawnpore  Cotton  MillsCo.  (Limited) i  Cawnpore '  70^1^  775 

Ookak  Water  Power  and  Manufacturing  Co.  ( Limited ) '  Gokak  Falls '  m,^lA  '  

Maneckjee  Petit  Manufacturing  Co.  (Limited) I  Bombay I  CA.m 

Bowreah  Cotton  Mills  Co.  ( Limited) CalcutU I  tS,  BW 

«k)06er7 Cotton  MilU Co.  (Limited) do ro.Wl 

MulrMills  Co.  (Limited) '  Cawnpore |  &ft,ies 

Ahmedabad  Ginning  and  Manufacturing  Co.  ( Limited ) i  Ahmedabad ^,1^ 

Century  Spinning  and  Manufacturing  Co.  (Limited) |  Bombay Si. 930 

E.  D.  SasRoon  Mill do M.7M 

.SasBOon  Spinning  and  Weaving  Co.  (Limited) do iK^O^  1. 063 

Adamjee  Peerbhoy  Spinning  and  Manufacturing  Mill.«« do ih,4^  1,019 

Swadeshi  Mills  Co.  (Limited) do iil,7sa 

New  Great  Eastern  Spinning  and  Weaving  Co do 1  4avS&0 

Dlnshaw  Petit  Mills Mills ;  11,581 

-Standard  Mills  Co.  (Limited) |  Bombay 3a,9» 

Rachel  SasMwn  Mill do ' 


1,251 

1,092 

2,015 

761 


1,151 
1,082 
1,116 
1,025 
1.200 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 
MANY    REASONS    FOR    ENGLISH    SI  PREMACY. 

There  is  practicsilly  no  American  textile  machinery  in  India. 
There  are  over  5,000,000  spiiuHes,  over  50,000  looms,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  other  preparatory  and  finishing  machinery  for  working 
mp  nearly  '2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  but  all  of  this  machinery 
'comes  from  England.  England's  monopoly  is  shown  by  the  figures 
♦of  the  textile  machinery  imported  for  the  fiscal  year  1906: 

K^roat  Britain,  _    $.S.o:58.  121      Austria-Hunj?ary $503 

•(lennany 13,4I:Jo  .  France.   _   486 

.Heljjium 10.r)22  

.ITnitPcl  States :>,.01.S  Total  8,066,983 

Vov  American  textile  machinery  to  l)e  sold  in  India  in  large 
•<|uantitie,s  will  be  difficult  but  not  impossible.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  majority  of  the  mills,  whether  owned  by  natives  or 
by  English,  usually  have  English  or  Scotch  headmen,  and  the 
majority  of  these  have  the  comfortable  conviction  that  machinery 
from  the  "  old  country  "  must  of  necessity  be  all  right,  while  they 
■'*  have  their  doubts  "  about  machinery  from  any  other  country.  The 
Parsees,  who  own  the  majority  of  the  mills,  are  shrewd  business  men, 
however,  and  open  to  conviction.  They  have  heard  of  "  40  looms  to  a 
tweaver,"  *'  spooler  knot  tiers,"  "'  drawing-in  machines,"  etc.,  but  are 
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not  altogether  certain  whethej'  the  American  invention  lies  in  the 
machine  or  in  the  statement.  While  fairly  well  posted  on  Engli^ 
machinery,  most  of  them  have  only  a  faint  idea  of  what  America  is 
doing  in  this  line.  The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  mills  in 
Bombay  asked  me  if  there  were  any  cards  made  in  America,  stating 
that  he  miderstood  United  States  manufacturers  bought  all  their 
cards  from  England. 

It  is  a  question  whether  American  manufacturers  can  compete  here 
in  price,  but  as  a  matter  of  interest  I  next  give  a  few  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  preferences  of  machinery  buyers  for  Indian  mills.  The 
present  is  the  best  time  that  will  ever  come  for  American  textile 
manufacturers  to  drive  the  entering  wedge,  for  such  is  the  conges- 
tion of  the  textile  machinery  manufacturers  of  England  through 
the  great  boom  in  mill  building  there  that  in  many  instances  they  will 
not  guarantee  delivery  within  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  and 
on  account  of  the  demand  they  have  recently  raised  the  price  on  many 
lines  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

CALL  l'X)R  PREPARATORY    MACHINERr. 

*  In  the  first  place  the  Indian  mills  use  a  great  deal  of  preparatory 
machinery,  and  willows  and  openers  are  common.  Nearly  every  mill 
uses  a  Crichton  vertical  opener,  which  is  very  well  suited  to  Indian 
cotton  on  account  of  its  discriminatory  action  in  clearing  the  exces- 
sive dirt  and  trash  that  are  typical  of  Indian  cottons.  Regular  dust 
trunks  are  not,  as  a  rule,  used,  though  most  mills  blow  the  cotton 
through  a  pipe  from  the  opening  room  to  the  picker  room. 

A  good  many  pickers  and  lappers  are  made  to  produce  44,  42,  and 
40  inch  laps,  respectively,  which  makes  an  even  finisher-lap  with 
smooth  edges.  Cards  that  are  now  being  installed,  however,  are 
mostly  37  or  38  inches  wide,  and,  of  course,  the  lapper  has  to  be 
narrower  also.  The  managers  claim  that  the  flats  of  a  revolving-top 
flat  card  can  not  be  ground  true  on  the  card  because  of  the  sag,  and 
so  they  are  made  of  shorter  length  and  are  taken  off  and  ground  on 
a  double-roller  flat  grinding  machine.  Most  of  the  new  cards  have  a 
slow-stripping  speed  for  the  doffer,  and  in  some  of  the  mills  the 
cards  are  provided  with  an  overhead  shield  to  protect  from  damp. 
On  account  of  the  coarse  numbers  run  most  of  the  Indian  cards  are 
overworked.  These  produce  250  to  275  pounds  on  coarse  work,  say 
49  to  60  grains  per  yard  sliver,  12  to  14  ounce  lap,  in  a  14i-hour  day. 

DRAW    AND    FLY    FRAMES. 

On  draw  frames  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  longer  frames, 
eight  or  nine  deliveries,  instead  of  the  six  ordinarily  used.     The 
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mechanical  stop  motion  is  preferred  to  the  electrical  on  account  of 
the  help.  Flat  revolving-top  flannel  clearers,  from  which  Uie  lint 
is  scraped  at  every  revolution,  are  the  rule.  The  bott(»n  steel 
rollers  are  IJ,  1,  1|,  and  1|  inches  diameter,  respectively.  Fluted 
steel-top  rolls  are  not  used.  A  manager  gave  as  a  reason  that  Lan- 
cashire did  not  use  them  much,  and  if  Lancashire  did  not  prefer  them 
they  could  be  of  no  use.  A  more  sensible  reason  is  probably  the 
dampness  of  the  monsoon  season,  which  would  tend  to  make  them 
rust  and  cut. 

On  the  fly  frames  the  rolls  are  usually  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
smaller  in  diameter  than  in  American  frames,  and  on  spinning  frames 
the  same.  The  shorter  the  staple  the  smaller  the. diameter  of  the 
rolls.  The  Indian  mills  formerly  used  the  larger  rolls,  but  as  soon 
as  they  commenced  using  smaller  rolls  they  found  a  great  improve- 
ment both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  work  turned  out.  The  slubbing 
frame  usually  has  1,  |,  and  1  inch  rolls;  the  intermediate  frame  the 
same,  and  the  roving  frame  J,  J,  and  J  inch.  The  spinning-frame 
rolls  are  usually  J,  f,  and  J  inch,  or  jf,  3,  and  |J  inch. 

ENGLISH  SYSTEM  ON   SPINNING   FRAMES.  9 

On  the  spinning  frame,  instead  of  the  usual  American  system  of 
three  leather-covered  top  rolls  weighted  from  saddles,  stirrup,  and 
lever,  the  regular  English  system  is  universal,  of  having  one  weighted 
front  roll  leather  covered,  while  the  other  two  rolls  are  bare  iron 
rolls  and  self-weighted  only,  the  middle  one  being  thirteen-sixteenths 
inch  diameter  and  the  back  one  2-inch  diameter.  A  round-top  clearer 
is  used  in  front  and  an  under  clearer,  but  no  top  clearer  boards,  the 
rolls  being  uncovered.  Single  roving  is  universal.  There  are  only 
6  deliveries  between  stands  instead  of  S,  so  the  spindles  to  a  frame 
are  usually  in  multiples  of  0  instead  of  8,  25*2  and  300  spindles  being 
common  lengths,  though  some  are  much  longer.  The  double  cylinder 
IS  ordinarily  used.  On  account  of  the  staple  the  traverse  is  an  inch 
shorter  and  the  rings  an  eighth  of  an  inch  smaller  diameter  than 
would  be  used  for  American  cotton  on  the  same  numbers.  Running 
20s  warp  in  America,  the  ordinary  frame  would  be  208  spindles, 
If-inch  rings,  2*]-inch  gauge,  and  0-inch  traverse.  In  India  for 
similar  yarn  the  frames  are  ordered  »^00  spindles,  Ig-inch  rings, 
2f-inch  gauge,  and  r)-inch  traverse*. 

Self-balanced  metallic  thread  boards  are  not  used.  The  separators 
are  usually  narrow  and  in  many  instances  are  simply  horizontal  strips 
of  metal  with  semicircular  spaces  stamped  out.  They  appear  much 
inferior  to  many  American  makes. 
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MULES   AND   REELS. 

The  mules  have  the  same  size  rolls  as  the  ring  spirming.  The  ring 
frames  are  superseding  the  mule  frame  on  most  numbers.  The  mules, 
however,  are  preferred  on  Indian  cotton  for  numbers  above  about  26s, 
and  are  essential  when  spinning  low-grade  Indian  waste  yarns  such 
as  3s  and  6s. 

The  reels  are  all  fitted  with  measuring  attachments  for  knocking 
off  at  120  yards,  and  are  all  40-spindle.  The  bobbins  or  cops  are 
placed  in  front,  and  for  cops  usually  live  horizontal  spindles  are 
used.  The  swift  is  the  regular  54-inch  reel.  A  great  many  hand- 
driven  reels  are  used  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Bombay.  These  have 
a  small  pulley  on  the  swift  shaft  driven  by  a  short  belt  from  a 
large  handwheel,  with  handle  fastened  to  one  of  the  spokes.  The 
yam  is  sometimes  put  up  in  the  10-pound  bundles  by  hand,  but  usu- 
ally belt-driven  yarn-bundling  presses  are  used.  The  cost  of  these 
presses  is  high,  being  £23  ($111.93)  each. 

The  loom  preferred  is  the  overpick.  Very  few  underpick  looms 
are  to  be  seen.  Warp  stop  motion  is  not  suited  to  the  Indian  yarn, 
but  a  loom  with  a  battery  attachment  would  sell  well  on  this  market 
and  be  especially  suitable  on  account  of  the  short  quills.  It  would 
not  be  so  suitable,  however,  to  mills  making  dhooties,  where  variegated 
headings  have  to  be  inserted  by  hand.  Raw-stock  dyeing  machines 
would  find  no  sale,  for  the  reason  that  Indian  mills  use  small  quan- 
tities of  any  one  color,  and  so  prefer  chain  dyeing.  More  mills 
are  trying  to  get  on  to  finer  goods  and  are  installing  finishing  proc- 
esses ;  and  an  American  agent  recently  on  this  line  found  the  prospect 
very  encouraging,  since  American  were  in  many  instances  so  much 
more  efficient  than  the  English  machines.  The  English  machines 
are  using  the  same  patterns  they  used  twenty  years  ago.  He  proved 
to  the  mill  owners  that  it  was  economy  to  buy  the  American  machine, 
and  he  also  could  give  much  quicker  delivery  than  any  English  firm 
will  promise  at  this  time.  On  account  of  the  class  of  work,  the 
kind  of  help  employed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  climate,  textile 
machinery  in  India  depreciates  much  more  rapidly  than  similar 
machinery  in  England  or  America. 

MILL   MACHINERY   PRICES. 

Prices  of  cotton-mill  machinery  vary  at  different  times  and  to 
different  mills.  The  following  prices  were  taken  from  the  machinery 
invoices  of  a  Bombay  mill  that  has  installed  a  good  deal  of  machinery 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  This  mill  is  so  situated  in  regard 
to  the  machinery  people  that  it  probably  gets  the  very  lowest  prices. 
The  prices  are  those  of  1906  (£1=$4.8665). 
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Prices  of  Mill  Machineby  in  India. 


Machine. 


)  Engllah  cur- tUnited  Stetes 
\      rency.        eqnhrmlcnk 


Crlcbton  dooMe  beater  opener ' 

Hopper  feed 

Fimsheracateber j 

ReTolvlnff  top  flat  card ' 

Double  roller  flat  srindin^  machine 

Tra verse  emery-wheel  grioder 

Draw  frames,  per  delivery 

ao^indle  slubber \ 

122-8pindle  intermediate 

154-flpindIe  fine  frame i 

860-«pindle  apUming  frame I 

40^ndlereel 

Yam-bundling  prea 


£       «. 

2a  0 

tl.280 

112  0  j 

515 

107  0- 

SSI 

»  0, 

414 

80   0- 

389 

10  o; 

4» 

8  Ol 

98 

130  15 

cas 

158   6 

716 

122   0 

SH 

148   0 

720 

10   0. 

4i 

2S   Oj 

112 

These  prices  were  c.  i.  f.  Ik)mbay  and  with  10  per  cent  off  for  cash. 

The  cost  per  spindle  of  an  Indian  mill  varies  greatly  at  different 
places,  but  the  following  are  the  figures  given  for  a  new  42/X)D- 
spindle  Bombay  mill  just  after  starting  operation  (1  rupee=32.4 
cents) : 

Cost  of  ax  Indian  Mili^ 

liemof<t>.t.  .J.'^.    '^-2lSSL§2r 

Building S?WO,  tM.fl08.0e 

Spriuklere SS.840  j  10,802.00 

Machinery  and  acceflivirieji 1,296,800  400,721.00 

Electricllghta '  S4,500  '  11.178.00 

Stock  and  Steele  in  proceflH 397, 30U  128,72&00 

Total 1,993,»10  &I6.036.0D 

iUmt  per  spindle 15. 38 


HAND  LOOMS. 


INDIA     NOTABLK    FitU    THKIK    KXTEN8IVE    USE. 

In  the  United  States  a  hand  l(K>ni  is  a  curiosity  and  ib  rarely  seen 
outside  of  museums.  In  (ireat  Britain  there  are  a  few  hand  looms* 
but  their  clack  can  not  lx»  distinguished  amid  the  roar  of  the  power 
looms.  On  the  continent  of  Euro[M*  theiv  are  a  great  many,  but  their 
total  production  is  very  small  iiidwid  as  coinpai-ed  with  that  of  the 
l>ower  looms.  In  the  East,  however,  the  hand  loom  still  flourishes* 
and  the  extent  of  this  industry  is  not  generally  realized.  The  hand 
loom  in  the  twentieth  century  is  an  anachronism,  but  it  is  pn^bly 
not  incorrect  to  say  that  of  the  fK^rtion  of  the  world's  inhabitants 
that  wear  clothes  at  least  one- fourth  an*  clothed  in  the  product  of  the 
hand  loom. 

a>MI'AKIH*>N.S    WITH    JAPA.N    AND    riUNA. 

Japan  there  are  some  85  mills,  with  1,450,949  spindles  and  9,136 
ehich  prcKlue^'d  in  i'm^n]  year  1JKX>  875,000,000  pounds  of  yam 
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and  over  120,000,000  yards  of  cloth.  The  domestic  demand  for  yarn 
was  276,871,000  pounds,  leaving  out  any  hand-spun  yarn  from  Japa- 
nese cotton,  which  need  not  be  considered,  as  most  of  the  small  amount 
of  cotton  raised  in  Japan  is  not  spun,  but  used  for  batting,  for  pad- 
ding winter  clothes,  etc.  The  regular  cotton  mills  therefore  supply 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  clothing  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan,  which  is  supplied  by  foreign  nations,  by  the  small 
native  establishments  run  by  water,  oil,  or  electricity,  and  by  hand 
looms.  The  hand  looms  are  decreasing  and  the  small  power  establish- 
ments increasing,  but  there  are  still  over  half  a  million  hand  looms 
in  operation  in  Japan,  and  they  probably  produce  at  least  one-third 
of  the  cloth  used. 

In  China  there  are  some  18  cotton  mills,  with  619,648  spindles  and 
2^50  looms,  producing  100,000,000  pounds  of  yam  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cloth.  This  is  only  a  trifle  as  compared  with  the  imports  of 
yam  and  cloth ;  but  while  the  native  of  China  is  adopting  the  for- 
eign yarn  where  available,  there  are  many  stretches  of  China  where 
it  is  not  used  and  where  the  native  sticks  to  his  hand  loom.  While 
anything  on  this  subject  is  more  or  less  guesswork,  it  is  probable  that 
60  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  China  are  clothed  in  the  product  of 
the  hand  loom.  There  are  a  few  other  cotton  mills  in  the  East — for 
instance,  one  with  10,000  spindles  and  300  looms  in  Manila  and  four 
or  five  yarn  mills  in  Tongking,  but  their  total  production  is  small. 

PKOI)U(mON    OF   INDIA    HAND   LOOMS. 

In  India  the  last  census  showed  2,700,000  hand-loom  weavers, 
whereas  the  power  looms  only  number  52,668.  Adding  together  the 
yam  imported  and  the  yarn  produced  by  Indian  cotton  mills,  and 
subtracting  the  exports  of  yam  and  the  pounds  of  cloth  produced  by 
Indian  mills,  the  figures  for  1906  show  264,292,492  pounds  of  mill 
yam  purchased  by  the  hand-loom  weavers.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  hand-spun  yam.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  400,000  bales  of 
cotton  in  India  annually  that  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  mills  nor  of  the  exporters,  and  that  of  this  amount  at  least 
325,000  bales,  or,  say,  130,000,000  pounds,  are  used  to  make  hand-spun 
yarn.  This,  added  to  the  foregoing  figures,  gives  nearly  400,000,000 
pounds  of  yarn  used  by  Indian  hand-loom  weavers,  and  corresponds 
fairly  well  with  the  estimates  made  by  a  leading  Indian  authority, 
and  generally  regarded  as  correct,  that  the  production  of  native  hand 
looms  is  about  1,650,000,000  yards.  In  1906  there  were  imj)orted 
2,463,252,479  yards.  The  Indian  cotton  mills  produced  in  the  same 
time  a  total  of  163,878,264  pounds  of  goods,  of  which  971,590  pounds 
were  put  down  as  miscellaneous  goods,  758,751  pounds  as  hosiery, 
28,407,306  pounds  as  colored  goods,  and  133,650,617  pounds,  or 
562,856,174  yards,  as  gray  goods.     The  cotton  mill  returns  give  oal^ 
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the  gray  goods  in  yards,  but  after  subtracting  a  total  export  of 
91^74,962  yards  the  Indian  mill  cloth  used  in  India  falls  under 
600,000,000  yards.  Of  the  total  of  about  4,750,000,000  yards  of  cloth 
used  in  India  in  1906,  therefore,  the  hand  looms  produced  34  per  cent^ 
and  in  years  when  the  foreign  import  is  not  so  large  the  hand  looms 
produce  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total.  These  facts  and  figures 
give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  hand  loom  in  the  East. 

EXCE88  OVKR   I*C>WEK   IXK»MS. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  hand  loom  in  India  produces  between  two 
and  three  times  as  much  as  the  power  loom.  AMiile  gradually  de- 
creasing before  the  onward  march  of  machinerv,  the  hand-loom  indus- 
try is  still  very  large,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  takes 
second  place,  and  many  more  before  it  becomes  extinct.  The  position 
of  the  Indian  hand -loom  weavers  in  most  cases  is  veiy  bad,  and  the 
majority  never  have  enough  to  eat  from  the  day  of  their  biith  to  the 
day  of  theii-  death.  In  former  times,  especially  the  golden  days  of  the 
great  Mogul  em|>eroi*s,  the  emperor  and  the  }>rinces  had  weavers 
attachexl  to  their  lious<^holds  and  encouraged  the  work,  so  that  very 
fine  cloths  weie  [>ro<hjceil.  Sure  of  a  support  from  their  masters, 
these  weavers  took  no  account  of  time  and  executed  very  elaborate 
])atterns,  but  the  increasing  com}>etition  of  the  present  has  changed 
all  tliat,  and  every  year  a  few  thousand  more  hand-loom  weavers  are 
forr^Ml  out  into  other  occupations.  A  great  many  weavei>;  follow  the 
trade  as  their  hereditary  oc<*upati(;ii,  and  when  it  beg-an  to  feel  mod- 
ern (•onij>etition  and  the  demand  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  looms 
p>ing,  they  simply  sat  down  and  starved  rather  than  to  seek  a  new 
cMlling. 

K<»1  HCKS    OF    (  IXnil     SI   I>I»fJES. 

It  is  inlereMing  to  >tudy  tiie  field  of  the  hand  loom  and  of  the 
j>ower  loom  in  India  and  to  mm'  what  elotli:^  an»  made  by  each.  The 
direct oj'  of  agriculture  and  indu>tric-  of  Haro<la  Stat(»  in  a  recent 
pajx'i*  e.Miinated  (he  cloth  con^uuH'd  in  India  and  the  sources  of 
pro<luction  as  follows: 

COMI'AKISO.N    OF     IlA.Nr»    A.M»    I*ON\Ht     L<H).MS. 


Clofl.                     ^■♦*'»'       '      *•'""•»'       I'"«J""  f'Hf'l  ''';J,',V'            IrniK.rtw  Total  con-       J^^' 

I                               yorf/K.  VniflA.             Y(ir»h.  Yard*, 

Owrrit: ^^  fo  i»,^. .  '  f.- u»^^.         ^irjr», (jrj»j. Mm  M». (j<M». Ujf;       :«i(i.u<j(j,f)00  1,260,000.000          36 

Cottiw'imMliiiiu.    'iON  to2i;^..l '^H  W.  »<>•..      l.'iO.JWi.'jr/ri  ,Vj(»,f^io,(KK)   1. 10i),(XX>,Ui»o  I.T.tO.OOO.OOO  ■        37 

"    "                         2i>«to4(J»..    :«Nio '«(>-.        IVi.M^.JjiHj  lO.mm.JXX;       7rM>.OJJ0.(K)(»  l, 210.000. 000  I        26 

Ov*r4<Jh..    Ov«r4<*          i:4),iHfl),(fHit       3.'i0. OOO. OOO  JiOO.OOO.OOO  '        n 


Total. 


.u'i(i,(jfio,(jr)f>  (y JO,  000, 000  2.  r>(jo.  o(J<>.  000    -1.750,000.000       100 
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This  gives  a  total  consumption  for  India  of  4,750,000,000  yards  of 
cloth,  of  which  England  supplied  53  per  cent,  Indian  power  looms 
13  per  cent,  and  Indian  hand-loom  weavers  34  per  cent.  Figures  in 
regard  to  hand-loom  production  are  neceasarily  approximations,  but 
estimates  by  various  authorities  range  between  two  and  three  times 
the  mill  production.  According  to  the  foregoing  table,  which  is 
believed  to  be  approximately  correct,  the  bulk  of  the  coarse  goods  up 
to  16s  warp  and  20s  filling  are  produced  on  Indian  hand  looms. 
Part  of  the  yarn  is  brought  from  the  mills,  but  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  off  the  railroad  line  it  is  still  largely  hand  spun.  The 
coarse  cloths  in  this  class,  like  the  coarse  "  nankeen  "  made  by  the 
Chinese,  are  required  to  be  strong  and  yet  soft,  and  the  Indian  mills 
can  not  produce  this  class  of  goods  without  sizing  heavily,  which 
would  make  the  cloth  too  harsh,  so  the  hand-loom  weaver  with  his 
cheaper  labor  still  controls  the  trade  in  coarse  cloths. 

CLASSES   OF    GOODS. 

The  goods  classed  as  coarse  medium  form  over  one-third  of  the 
cloth  consumption  of  India  and  are  mostly  made  in  England.  This 
class  comprises  chadars,  T-cloths,  shirtings,  etc.  The  goods  classed 
as  medium  are  mainly  the  typical  Indian  cloths,  dhooties  and  saris, 
the  former  being  used  by  men  and  the  latter  by  women  as  their  main 
garment.  Only  American  cotton  is  suitable  for  producing  the  quality 
desired  in  these  garments  and  only  in  the  cheaper  giades  do  the 
Indian  mills  compete.  A  large  quantity  of  these  are  produced  on 
Indian  hand  looms  using  English  yarn  made  of  American  cotton. 

On  fine  and  fancy  goods  Indian  mills  restricted  to  Indian  cotton 
do  not  compete,  and  England  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  demand. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  fine  goods  are  produced  by  Indian  hand- 
loom  weavers  with  imported  yarn.  The  bulk  of  the  imported  fine 
goods  are  white  mulls  and  nainsooks.  On  such  goods  the  cost  of 
labor  is  a  larger  factor  than  the  cost  of  material,  and  if  the  native 
weavers  were  able  to  bleach  and  finish  as  well  as  the  English  the  hand 
looms  could  compete,  but  as  it  is  their  methods  are  too  slow  and  costly. 

Cloth  made  by  the  cheap  labor  on  the  hand  loom  is  more  expensive 
per  yard  than  cloth  made  by  higher  priced  labor  on  the  power  loom, 
and  if  it  was  not  for  the  power  loom  there  would  be  in  India  many 
thoueand  more  people  wearing  rags  who  are  now  enabled  to  appear 
respectable.  The  laboring  class  purchase  mill-made  dhooties  made 
from  of  30s  to  40s  yarn,  44  inches  by  5  yards,  at  about  1  rupee  5  annas 
(say  42  cents)  per  pair.  Hand-woven  dhooties  of  similar  counts  and 
size  would  cost  at  least  1  rupee  9  annas  (say  50  cents)  a  pair.  A  pair 
here  refers  to  the  two  2i-yard  dhooties  that  usually  come  in  a  5-yard 
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length  with  a  colored  cut  mark  woven  between  them.  The  ordinary 
dhooty  is  worn  day  and  night  and  lasts  on  an  average  three  to  four 
months. 

METHOD   OF   BLEACHING. 

The  method  used  in  India  for  bleaching  fine  cloths,  such  as  Dacca 
muslins,  takes  about  two  weeks.  The  cloths  are  first  washed,  then 
steeped  for  some  hours  in  a  mixture  of  soap  and  fuller's  earth. 
They  are  then  half  dried  and  steamed.  For  the  latter  process  the 
cloths  are  twisted  into  loose  bundles  and  arranged  in  circular  layers 
around  a  bamboo  tube  connected  with  a  boiler.  The  steam  is  then 
diffused  through  the  cloths  for  a  night.  They  are  then  again  steeped 
in  the  mixture  of  soap  and  fuller's  earth  and  again  steamed.  This 
process,  which  is  the  same  as  the  English  bucking  and  crofting,  is 
continued  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Finally  the  cloths  are  steeped  in 
clean  water  mixed  with  lime  juice.  Bright  sunshine  is  a  great  help. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  no  acids  or  corrosive  chemicals 
are  used,  but  the  resultant  bleach  can  hardly  be  as  even  as  when 
obtained  by  more  modem  methods. 

PRIMITIVE   WAYS   EMPLOYED   IN    PREPARING    COTTON. 

The  primitive  method  used  in  India  to  make  cloth  from  cotton, 
the  method  that  was  used  centuries  ago  and  that  is  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  all  over  India  to-day,  is  as  follows: 

The  cotton  is  picked  by  women,  the  pods  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
the  husks  removed.  The  women  remove  all  the  immature  and  rotten 
cotton  and  then  pick  out  all  the  free  lint  possible  by  hand.  The 
majority  of  the  lint  is  freed  from  the  seed  by  a  primitive  ginning 
arrangement,  consisting  simply  of  two  1-inch  wood  rollers  revolving 
together  and  turned  by  a  small  crank  on  the  end  of  the  lower  roller. 
The  crank  is  turned  with  one  hand  and  the  cotton  fed  between  the 
rolls  with  the  other.  The  rollers,  which  run  tightly  together,  catch 
the  lint  and  draw  it  through  while  the  seed,  being  too  large  and  hard 
to  pass  through,  falls  to  the  ground.  This  primitive  gin  is  known  in 
the  vernacular  as  the  "  churka/'  and  produces  G  to  8  pounds  of  cleaned 
cotton  a  (lay.  Ten  seers  ('20  pounds)  of  cotton  in  tlie  seed  is  figured 
on  to  give  3  seers  ((3  pounds)  of  lint  cotton  and  is  an  ordinary  day's 
work  for  one  man.  The  cleaned  cotton  is  then  put  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  after  which  it  is  ''  carded  "  by  a  simple  contrivance  known  as 
a  ''  dhunetta  ''  or  ''  dhania.'' 

This  operation  is  performed  by  means  of  a  bow.  The  contrivance 
consists  essentially  of  a  bow  of  hard  wood,  to  one  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  board  of  a  quadrant  shape.  A  bowstring  passes  over 
a  bridge  of  wood  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  bow  and  is  tied  to 
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the  end  of  the  board.  A  loop  of  string,  under  which  the  left  hand  is 
passed  to  hold  the  instrument  steady,  and  a  wooden  mallet  complete 
the  contrivance.  The  bow  is  held  with  the  left  hand  under  the  loop 
so  that  th^  string  just  touches  the  cotton,  and  the  carder  with  his 
mallet  twangs  the  string  so  that  it  vibrates  and  strikes  the  cotton  at 
each  twang.  The  fiber  is  thus  separated,  and  its  texture  being 
loosened  it  flies  off  in  a  fluffy  condition  and  the  dirt  and  dust,  which 
forms  about  one-twentieth  of  the  weight,  is  knocked  out. 

ROUGH   SPINNING  WHEEL. 

The  next  process  is  spinning.  The  machine  is  called  a  "  charka," 
and  is  similar  to  the  old  spinning  wheel  used  in  America  in  former 
times,  but  more  roughly  made.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  horizontal 
spindle  driven  by  a  band  from  a  hand  wheel  made  with  a  hub  from 
which  project  spokes.  Every  alternate  spoke  is  on  the  right  or  the 
left  side,  and  across  the  ends  of  these  is  stretched  a  cord  that  makes 
a  circumferential  track  some  2  inches  wide  for  the  driving  band  to 
pass  over.  Cotton  in  the  form  of  a  wick  or  spool  is  presented  to  the 
point  of  the  spindle  and  then  spun  into  thread  which  is  allowed  to 
roll  around  the  spindle.  When  the  projecting  point  of  the  spindle 
is  full  the  spun  thread  is  removed  and  rolled  around  another  machine 
commonly  known  as  the  "  latai,"  which  is  nothing  but  a  small  conical- 
shaped  frame  of  bamboo.  AVhen  this  pyramidal  reel  is  full  the  thread 
is  taken  off  and  wound  together  in  skeins  and  is  ready  for  the  weaver. 
From  this  point  on  the  process  is  the  same,  whether  the  yarn  is  hand 
spun  or  purchased  in  hanks  from  the  factory. 

YARN   STEEPING  AND  SIZING. 

The  yam  is  usually  steeped  in  fresh  water  for  a  day  or  so  and  then 
dried.  This  is  done  to  strengthen  it.  The  yarn  is  then  sized,  by 
being  taken  hank  by  hank  and  squeezed  in  a  fluid  until  the  threads 
are  thoroughly  permeated  with  it.  In  Bengal  the  fluid  is  usually  made 
of  roasted  paddy  (khoi)  and  tamarind,  and  in  Madras  of  rice  flour 
and  gingelly  boiled  in  water.  The  wet  hank  is  then  taken  and  placed 
around  a  "  swift,"  and  after  this  is  rolled  upon  another  framework 
called  the  "  natai,"  and  in  going  from  one  to  the  other  is  passed 
through  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  cleaned  of  the  superfluous 
size  and  water.  This  simple  method  of  sizing  enables  the  size  to 
penetrate  the  yarn  thoroughly  and  gives  good  results.  As  a  rule 
there  are  no  germicides  or  antiseptics  used,  since  the  climate,  except 
in  the  monsoon  season,  is  dry  and  the  cloth  reaches  the  consumer 
quickly  after  weaving.  A  good  Indian  size  is  made  of  16  pounds 
rice  flour,  4  pounds  sago,  4  pounds  gingelly  oil,  and  16  gallons  water, 
boiled  together  until  of  the  right  consistency.     It  will  be  noticed  that 
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rice  flour  or  starch  takes  the  place  of  the  corn  or  potato  stareh  used 
in  the  United  States.  Tallow,  which  is  a  common  ingredient  in  such 
preparations  in  America,  can  not  be  used  here  on  account  of  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  Hindoo  religion  tenches 
every  detail  of  their  existence,  and  all  ingredients  are  carefully  exam- 
ined to  see  if  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  caste.  In  most  sections  of 
the  country  the  higher  castes  of  weavers  can  not  use  the  starch  of 
boiled  rice  without  forfeiting  their  caste,  and  whatever  starch  they 
use  must  be  of  fried  or  parched  rice,  called  "  khoi  "  or  "  chira."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  low-caste  weavers  would  lose  caste  if  they  used 
either  khoi  or  chira,  and  must  use  only  the  starch  from  boiled  rice. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  WARP. 

The  warp  is  laid  out  by  placing  10  stakes  in  a  line,  the  two  end 
ones  being  larger  than  the  othere  and  all  about  three  feet  high.  The 
warper  then  holds  the  "  natai  "  swift  in  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
takes  the  thread  from  stake  to  stake,  passing  it  inside  one  stake  and 
outside  the  other  and  reversing  this  on  the  return  trip.  This  is  done 
until  the  total  number  of  threads  required  for  the  warp  is  thus  laid 
out,  when  they  are  left  to  dry  and  stretch.  A  wide  comb,  similar  to 
an  ordinary  slasher  comb,  is  then  inserted  into  the  warp  at  one  end, 
the  threads  laid  in  two  to  a  dent,  and  the  comb  moved  along  the 
threads  to  straighten  and  adjust  them.  As  this  comb  is  moved  along 
the  stakes  are  pulled  up  and  the  threads  wound  upon  the  end  stake. 
Three  of  the  intervening  stakes  are  kept  and  wound  around  the  cen- 
tral stake  with  the  thread  to  act  as  lease  rods  in  keeping  the  warp  in 
order.  The  wound-iip  warp  is  then  placed  on  the  loom,  the  ends 
drawn  in  throu<^h  tlu»  heddles  and  reed  and  the  weaving  started.  The 
filling  in  the  meantime  has  been  wound  on  small  quills  by  means  of 
the  spinning  wIichjI  and  is  placed  in  the  shuttles.  The  shuttles  used 
vary  according  to  the  si»ction  and  th(»  individual  taste  of  the  weaver, 
and  are  usually  made  of  hard  tamarind  wood.  In  some  places  using 
I  he  old  throw-shuttle  loom  there  is  neither  shuttle  nor  quill  employed, 
but  the  yarn  is  wound  from  end  to  end  of  a  short,  oblong,  wooden 
piece  which  has  a  short  iron  spike  in  each  end.  This  is  thrown 
through  the  shed  from  hand  to  hand  and  an  amount  equal  to  the 
length  of  pick  is  unwound  each  time  before  throwing.  This  is  more 
used  for  weaving  carpets,  however,  than  for  weaving  ordinary  cloth, 
though  sometimes  so  us«*d  for  the  latter. 

HOrSEIlOM)    MANIFACTI  RK    FOK    FAMILY    WEAK. 

A  large  amount  of  the  hand- woven  cloth  is  of  household  manufac- 
ture simply  for  the  use  of  the  weaver  and  his  family.  There  is  very 
little  shipment  of  merchandise  from  hand  hnmis  U^ween  different 
sections,  not  anything  reseml>ling  the  *rreat  trade  Ix'tween  Shanghai 
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and  Manchuria  in  the  Chinese  '"  nankeen."  Most  of  the  cloth  that  is 
transferred  from  one  section  to  another  in  India  is  either  fine  muslin 
or  "  bulbuls,"  or  cloth  that  is  only  partially  loom  woven — that  is, 
cloth  decorated  on  the  loom  by  needle.  Usually  only  enough  yam 
is  spun  in  a  locality  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  section,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  ordinary  cloth  made. 

The  great  part  of  the  cloth  woven  by  the  professional  weavers  is 
sold  in  their  own  or  the  neighboring  village.  "  Dalals  "  or  brokers 
are  the  medium  for  effecting  sales  between  the  weavers  and  the  shop- 
keepers in  many  localities,  and  for  this  service  they  usually  charge 

1  pice  for  every  rupee  of  cloth  sold,  which  is  one  forty-eighth,  or  say 

2  per  cent  commission.  Sometimes  a  weaver  who  is  a  little  better 
off  than  his  fellows  buys  up  the  surplus  production  of  the  village  and 
retails  it  at  the  nearest  hamlets  or  hawks  it  through  the  streets  of 
a  large  near-by  town,  going  from  house  to  house  and  from  store  to 
store.  Fine  cloths  are  sold  through  dealers,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  are  contracted  for  beforehand,  the  dealer  supplying  the  cash 
in  advance  for  buying  the  yarn  and  for  wages  and  the  weaver  agree- 
ing to  make  a  certain  number  of  yards  at  a  definite  rate  per  day. 

VARIETY  IN   HAND  LOOMS. 

A  great  variety  of  Indian-made  hand  looms,  some  with  very  pecu- 
liar and  crude  ideas,  is  now  being  exploited  on  the  Indian  market. 
The  best  are  modifications  of  the  Japanese  hand  looms  or  of  power 
looms,  and  are  more  or  less  automatic  in  action.  At  the  annual  In- 
dian Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exhibition  that  was  held  at  Cal- 
cutta, one  of  the  most  prominent  sections  was  devoted  to  the  exhibit 
and  advertisement  of  various  hand  looms.  As  a  result  of  this  many 
hand  looms  were  purchased  by  visitors  and  shipped  home  to  various 
parts  of  India.  While  all  this  seems  very  antiquated,  yet  this  exhi- 
bition undoubtedly  did  good,  for  any  kind  of  loom  that  tends  to 
supplant  the  exceedingly  primitive  throw-shuttle  loom  will  be  an 
advantage  to  the  masses  of  India. 

The  loom  exhibited  that  would  seem  best  adapted  to  the  Indian 
native,  who  always  prefers  to  sit  or  rather  squat  down  to  his  work, 
was  one  in  which  all  the  motions  of  weaving  were  performed  auto- 
matically by  means  of  a  handwheel  at  the  end  of  the  loom.  The 
cost,  however,  was  too  high — being  150  rupees  or  about  $50.  There 
were  several  English  hand  looms,  one  being  made  of  light  iron,  but 
here  also  the  cost  was  prohibitive  to  the  native. 

IMPROVEMENTS    PROPOSED. 

This  subject  of  improving  the  hand  loom  of  India,  on  which  over 
6,000,000  people  depend   for  their  living,  and   which  clothes  over 
S  D— 60-1— Vol  11 24 
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100,000,000  inhabitants,  or  one-third  of  the  total  population,  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  from  native  editors  and  inventors,  and  also  from 
Englishmen  desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses.  The 
native  weaver,  however,  is  in  abject  poverty  and  can  not  pay  for 
an  improved  loom,  and  if  he  did,  and  made  two  days'  wages  in  one, 
he  would  loaf  every  other  day,  so  there  is  not  much  hope  of  improving 
his  condition  until  the  habits  of  the  people  have  changed.  Bad 
as  are  the  conditions  of  operatives  around  Indian  cotton  mills  they 
are  better  off  than  in  their  home  village  plowing  or  running  the  slow 
hand  loom,  and  since  it  has  been  proved  that  the  quick  continuous 
action  of  machinery  tends  to  make  the  machine  tenders  quicker  in 
thought  and  action  than  the  slower  actions  of  farming  and  herding, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  cotton  mills  and  similar  establishments 
will  do  more  to  awaken  and  elevate  the  mass  of  the  people  than  all 
the  efforts,  philanthropic  or  mercenary,  in  the  direction  of  improving 
a  decadent  industry. 

If  the  India  jx)wer  looms  were  worked  to  the  efficiency  of  Western 
power  looms  the  hand  looms  of  that  country  would  decrease  much 
more  rapidly  than  at  present,  but  in  both  mill  and  cottage  one  weaver 
runs  one  loom  and  is  equally  absent-minded  at  his  work.  The  aver- 
age effective  speed  of  Bombay  power  looms  is  stated  to  be  not  much 
over  100  picks  a  minute. 

THROW    AND    FLY    SHUTTLE    WEAVING. 

The  hand  looms  used  in  India  may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds, 
the  old  Indian  throw-shuttle  loom  and  the  newer  fly-shuttle  loom. 
The  former  is  the  simplest  form  of  loom  known,  and  as  used  in  India 
to-day  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  It  is  weaving 
reduced  to  its  essentials.  It  consists  of  a  rough  framework  with  an 
inverted  lay  swung  from  the  top  beam.  The  shed  is  formed  by  the 
feet  working  two  treadles  which,  being  attached  to  the  heddles  by 
cords  passing  over  a  lK»anu  rai*-e  and  depress  them  alternately.  The 
shuttle  is  thrown  tlirougli  the  shed  with  one  hand  and  caught  with 
the  other,  and  the  disenpigcd  hand  pulls  the  reed  sley  forward,  beat- 
ing up  the  filling.  Tliis  is  an  extremely  tedious  form  of  weaving, 
and  only  some  'JO  to  »30  picks  can  l)e  inserted  j)er  minute.  If  the  cloth 
Ixjing  woven  is  wider  than  th<*  stretch  of  the  weaver's  arms  he  has  to 
employ  another  man  at  one  side  of  the  loom,  and  they  throw  the  shut- 
tle back  and  forth  Ix^tween  them.  When  ab<nit  six  inches  has  been 
woven  the  operator  has  to  slop  and  wind  up  the  cloth. 

The  fly-shuttle  loom  requires  less  lalM)r  and  puts  in  some  00  picks  a 

minute,  or  double  that  of  the  older  loom.     This  loom  differs  from  the 

^ther  in  that  it  has  a  picking  arranirement.     There  is  a  wooden  shut- 

e  box  at  each  end  of  the  lay  containing  an  iron  rod  on  which  slides 
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a  shuttle  driver  or  "  picker."  The  two  pickers  are  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  string  slung  over  the  lay,  and  in  the  center  of  the  string  is 
a  handle  by  which  the  shuttle  is  jerked  from  one  box  to  the  other 
across  the  lay.  In  this  loom  the  heddles  are  worked  with  the  feet 
as  before,  but  one  hand  works  the  lay  while  the  other,  by  pulling  the 
handle  attached  to  the  strings,  causes  the  shuttle  to  be  thrown  first 
from  one  and  then  from  the  other  side.  In  this  loom  also  the  weaver 
has  to  stop  every  little  while  to  wind  up  his  cloth,  as  the  simplest 
form  of  automatic  take-up  motion  is  a  novelty  to  the  Hindoo.  There 
are  also  no  temples  to  keep  the  cloth  to  width  as  used  on  power  looms, 
but  their  place  is  taken  by  two  sticks,  measuring  slightly  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  cloth  that  are  joined  together  and  fixed  in  it.  These 
sticks  assume  the  form  of  a  bow  and  are  called  the  "  mothee."  They 
keep  the  cloth  out  to  the  full  width  of  the  warp  in  reed,  and  also 
keep  in  the  selvage  ends. 

JAPAN   AS   A   TEACHER. 

The  Swadeshi  leaders  and  the  Indian  people  in  general  seem  to  be 
looking  to  Japan  as  the  country  from  which  they  can  learn  most  in 
the  use  and  adaptation  of  small  industries  to  their  needs.  Japan  and 
India  are  brought  in  touch  with  each  other  by  the  large  business  that 
is  carried  on  in  shipping  Indian  cotton  to  Japan  for  use  in  Japanese 
mills  and  by  the  large  number  of  Japanese  curiosity  and  hand-ware 
dealers  that  settle  in  all  parts  of  India.  Japan  is  the  country  whose 
wages  and  methods  of  hand  manufacture  most  nearly  approach  those 
of  India,  but  the  Japanese  artisan  uses  his  brain  much  more  than 
the  Indian  artisan  and  his  work  in  many  lines  is  more  skillful  and 
in  all  less  laborious.  The  Indian  is  therefore  copying  Japanese 
machines  and  methods  of  work,  and  young  Indians  have  been  sent 
to  Japan  to  learn  matchmaking,  glass  work,  soap  making,  etc. 
Among  other  things  the  Indian  is  now  copying  the  Japanese  hand 
loom  and  modifying  it  to  his  use,  even  though  it  is  rapidly  going 
out  of  use  in  Japan  itself.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
Japanese  wooden  hand  loom  is  also  largely  copied  in  China  and  many 
are  shipped  from  Japan  to  China  complete  with  heddles  and  shuttles. 
All  looms  that  I  saw  at  work  in  Peking  were  of  Japanese  make. 

SUPERIORITY   OF    JAPANESE   LOOM. 

The  old  Indian  loom  can  not  be  run  over  some  30  picks  a  minute ; 
the  Indian  fly-shuttle  loom  only  runs  some  60  picks  a  minute,  whereas 
the  Japanese  hand  loom  will  run  up  to  120  picks  and  turn  out  evener 
cloth.  The  shedding,  picking,  and  beating-up  on  the  Indian  loom 
are  performed  by  the  feet,  right  and  left  hand,  calling  for  three 
mechanical  motions  of  the  body,  and  necessarily  limiting  the  speed. 
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The  Japanese  looms  only  require  two,  and  some  of  them  only  one  mo- 
tion. In  their  best  loom  the  feet  work  all  the  motions  combined,  and 
in  others  the  feet  work  the  heddles  and  the  hands  the  lay,  the  loom 
picking  automatically.  The  Japanese  hand  looms  have  the  lay  sup- 
ported on  swords  from  the  sword-rock  shaft,  the  same  as  with  the 
power  loom,  instead  of  the  inverted  lay  swung  free  from  aVwve,  as  in 
the  Indian  type.  The  Japanese  loom  is  therefore  superior  to  the  In- 
<liaii  loom  and  can  Ix*  run  from  two  to  four  times  as  fast  as  the  looms 
ordinarily  used  in  India.  It  is  b<»ing  introduced  to  a  certain  extent- 
hut  lh(»  cost  is  i)rohibitive  to  most  Indian  weavers,  who  live  only 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  Indian  throw-shuttle  l(X)m  costs  anywhere 
from  5  rupees  ($1.02)  up,  and  the  weavers  very  often  make  their  own 
looms  at  practically  no  cost.  Certain  classes  of  weavers  who  wander 
from  place  to  place  usually  save  the  reed  and  the  shuttle,  can  settle 
<lown  at  any  point,  and  in  half  a  day's  time  make  as  good  a  loom  as 
they  had  lyetore,  A  good  Indian  fly-shuttle  loom  costs  about  50 
rupees  ($1G.20),  while  a  good  Japanese  loom,  in  India,  will  cost  about 
125  rupees  ($40.50),  and  the  more  improved  ones  will  run  up  to  175 
rupees  or  over.  This  puts  the  Japanese  loom  entirely  out  of  reach 
of  the  ordinary  weaver.  To  a  good  many  of  them,  accustomed  to  the 
simplest  mechanical  appliances  only,  the  plain  Japanese  loom  seems 
too  complicated,  and  the  mass  of  the  weavers  prefer  their  old  familiar 
^tyle  of  weaving,  regardless  of  any  inducements  as  to  higher  produc- 
tion and  enhanced  profit.  On  many  of  the  fabrics  now  run  on  the 
Indian  hand  loom.  too.  the  (juality  of  the  yam  is  such,  on  account  of 
its  soft  twist  and  irreguhir  size,  that  a  speed  of  GO  picks  per  minute 
is  all  it  can  stand. 

SMALL    OlTTl  KN    OK    THK    INDIA    LOOM. 

It  has  l)een  figured  out  that  the  average  hand  loom  in  India  pro- 
•duces  only  about  two  yards  a  day,  which  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  weaver  in  luxury.  Working  on  ordinary  coarse  cloth, 
the  outturn  per  l(K)in  varies  from  5  to  10  yards,  very  rarely  exceeding 
the  latter.  A  few  make  as  high  as  1.")  yards  a  day,  and  there  are 
looms  on  the  market  advertisc^'d  to  run  20  yards  a  day,  but  such  pro- 
duction can  not  b<*  obtained  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
rottag(»  weaver  sometimes  has  to  pay  considerably  above  the  market 
f)ri<'e  for  his  yarn,  owing  to  the  several  intermediates  through  which 
it  passes  l)etween  Bombay  and  his  native  village,  but  in  the  larger 
towns  the  agents  claim  to  buy  and  retail  on  a  2-per  cent  commission. 

India  is  not  a  favorable  country  for  weaving  either  with  power  or 
hand  looms.  The  hygi'ometric  conditions  in  most  places  are  very 
i)ad ;   in  some  parts  of  the  year  a  dry  heat  of  terrific  intensity,  and  in 
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others  a  very  wet  monsoon  season,  interfering  with  all  work.  Such 
a  variable  condition  is  worse  on  the  hand-loom  weaver,  as  he  has  no 
120-pound  pressure  humidifiers,  such  as  are  possessed  by  most  mills, 
with  which  to  correct  the  humidity.  As  a  rule,  the  cotton  fiber,  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  manufacture,  should  contain  at  least  8  per 
cent  of  its  weight  of  moisture.  The  Indian  hand-loom  weaver  in 
many  places — they  say  this  was  also  true  of  the  old  Dacca  muslin 
weavers — places  his  loom  in  a  pit  in  the  ground  and  keeps  the  dirt 
floor  moist,  but  this  is  only  a  makeshift,  and  no  fixed  humidity  is 
attainable.     This  fact  hampers  production  considerably. 


METHODS  OF  DYEING. 
CHARACTERISTICS    IN    COLORS    AND    PECULIARITIES    IN    CUSTOMS. 

The  average  native  of  India  is  very  poor  and  can  afford  but  a 
garment  or  two,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  once  bought  is  worn  for  months. 
The  natural  desire  for  some  variety,  which  desire  is  especially  strong 
with  the  women,  is  satisfied  by  dyeing  the  same  garments  over  and 
over,  using  a  different  color  each  time.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  an  Indian  village  is  the  lines  of  cloth  spreading 
from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other,  some  being  garments  bleach- 
ing in  the  sun  preparatory  to  dyeing  and  the  others  the  many-hued 
new-dyed  garments  hung  out  to  dry.  Certain  sections  favor  certain 
colors;  some  colors  are  peculiar  to  certain  castes.  For  instance,. 
Buddhists  priests  wear  a  peculiar  shade  of  yellow  that  it  is  sacrilege 
for  any  other  to  wear,  and  distinctive  colors  are  used  at  certain  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies.  Thus,  at  one  of  the  most  noted  festivals  it 
is  the  custom  for  the  orthodox  to  wear  green.  Green  is  not  an 
ordinary  shade  in  India,  and  the  devotee  probably  can  not  afford  a 
new  garment,  so  he  has  his  old  one  bleached  and  redyed  a  solid 
green — probably  does  it  himself — and  when  the  festival  is  over  it  is 
again  bleached  and  dyed  some  ordinary  color. 

ANILINES    AND    ALIZARINES. 

For  such  frequent  dyeings  as  this  it  is  necessary  that  a  cheap  dye 
be  used  and  one  that  is  not  too  fast.  This  condition  is  exactly 
fulfilled  by  aniline  dyes,  which  are  imported  at  low  cost,  are  easy 
of  application,  fade  readily,  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  on  th€^ 
same  cloth  without  affecting  the  fiber.  This  has  made  imported 
dyes  very  popular  with  the  masses  and  they  are  sold  in  large 
quantities.  The  figures  for  1906  show  the  following  mineral  dyes 
imported : 
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Dyestuffs  Imported  into  India  in  1906. 


Whence  imported. 


Belgium 

Nettierlands 

United  Kingdom. 

Gennany 

Italy 

Others 


Alizarine. 


Aniline. 


Pounds. 


4,132,318 

1.122.8-23 

1.019.903 

22.381 


152 


Total I    6,297.677 

I 


Value. 


Poonds. 


1714,178 

160,817 

157.806 

4,031 


26 


1,036.858 


8,197,978 
77.770 
219.086 
658,838 
687,145 
667,440 


6,806,207 


Value, 


tM5,746 
19,836 
07.457 
12s,  560 
180,095 
174.554 


1,416.248 


This  gives  a  total  of  11,605,784  pounds  of  mineral  dyes,  amount- 
ing to  a  value  of  $2,453,106  imported  in  one  year.  Cochineal,  saffron, 
indigo,  and  other  dyes  are  imported  in  smaller  quantities.  The 
amount  of  indigo  imported  of  course  is  small,  as  India  is  the  largest 
producer  of  it,  but  indigo  raising  in  India  is  a  declining  industry, 
as  mineral  dyes  are  not  only  superseding  indigo  in  foreign  markets 
but  competing  with  it  in  its  own  home  field.  According  to  the 
import  figures  Belgium  supplies  over  60  per  cent  of  the  mineral  dyes 
used  in  India,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  as  in  other  cases  the 
goods  simply  pass  through  Belgium  and  by  rights  should  be  credited 
to  Germany. 

As  the  figures  given  for  the  figured  and  colored  goods  produced  in 
Indian  cotton  mills  for  the  same  year  showed  only  28,497,306  pounds 
of  cloth  under  this  heading,  it  is  clear  that  the  regular  cotton  mills 
use  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  dyes  imported,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  them  are  used  by  native  dyers.  Up  to  1885  the  cotton  mills 
made  only  gi'ay  goods,  and  where  colored  borders  were  needed  the 
dyed  yarn  was  obtained  from  England.  They  then  l>egan  to  make 
stripes  and  checks,  and  this  departure  was  later  aided  by  the  German 
dyes  that  began  to  come  in  in  large  quantities  in  the  nineties.  The 
mills  find  that  they  can  not  size  the  colored  goods  as  high  as  they 
can  the  gray,  and  so  do  not  prefc»r  them  unless  the  price  is  extra 
good,  and  over  80  |x»r  cent  of  goods  made  by  Indian  mills  are  gray 
goods  only.  Practically  all  dyeing  is  done  in  the  yarn,  and  the  mills 
do  not  use  raw-stock  dyeing.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively small  quantities  of  any  one  color  are  used. 

INCREASE   OF    IMPORTATIONS   i)V   DYES. 

The  amount  of  dyes  imported  and  used  by  the  native  dyers  is 
yearly  increasing  and  the  old  native  dyes  are  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Before  the  aniline  dyes  came  into  use  Indian  vegetable  dyes 
were  used,  but  were  more  costly  and  troublesome.  Some  of  these 
gave  rich,  subdued  colors  of  exceeding  fastness  and  made  Indian 
dyeing  famous  all  over  the  world.  There  are  those  who  think  all 
the  new  dyes  are  cheap  and  glaring  and  say  that  the  introduction  of 
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the  cheap,  bright,  foreign  colors  has  vitiated  the  natural  taste  of  the 
Indian,  who  formerly  preferred  paler  and  more  delicate  tints.  They 
consider  the  decrease  of  the  old  methods  of  dyeing  as  an  artistic  loss, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  that  the  majority  of  the  old  dyes 
were  very  crudely  made  and  were  no  faster  than  the  modern  substi- 
tute. It  was  only  in  certain  centers  of  limited  extent  that  the  genu- 
ine fast  Indian  dyes  were  produced.  High-class  aniline  colors  are 
more  beautiful  even  in  shade,  and  also  more  permanent,  than  the 
best  of  the  Indian  vegetable  dyes.  However,  the  dyes  that  are  not 
so  fast  are  in  more  general  use  by  the  common  people. 

PREFERENCE    IN    COLORS. 

The  colors  preferred  in  India  vary  with  each  section,  and,  allowing 
for  individual  taste,  there  are  certain  colors  and  shades  that  are 
typical  of  each  division  of  the  country.  This  "  local  color,"  as  it 
were,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  of  a  certain  vegetable  color 
being  produced  in  a  particular  section  in  large  quantities,  and  then, 
when  the  multitude  of  foreign  colors  was  introduced,  the  natives 
selected  as  the  predominant  note  the  shade  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed. In  Bengal  there  is  less  contrast  of  colors  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  India,  and  white  with  a  narrow  black  or  narrow  red 
colored  border  is  the  usual  costume  of  the  people.  In  going  from 
Calcutta  up  country  the  cba»ge  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  colors 
worn  is  very  striking.  More  shades  and  louder  and  more  violent 
contrasts  of  colors  are  seen  until,  at  Jeypur,  colors  run  riot.  At  this 
place  not  only  are  the  clothes  of  every  color  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
houses  of  a  crushed  strawberry  tint,  but  paint  and  dye  is  used  wher- 
ever possible ;  the  oxens'  horns  are  painted,  the  elephants'  heads  are 
decorated  with  the  brush,  the  carts  are  striped  various  hues,  and  a 
good  many  men  dye  their  beards  red. 

KALEIDOSCOPIC    EFFECTS. 

The  finest  dyeing  in  India  is  said  to  obtain  at  Alwar,  in  Rajputana, 
where  a  method  of  double  dyeing  is  practiced,  so  that  a  piece  of  muslin 
may  be  green  on  one  side  and  some  other  color,  say  red,  on  the 
other.  Not  only  does  a  scarf  so  dyed  show  a  different  effect  where  a 
fold  is  turned  over,  but  one  dye  may  be  seen  through  the  other,  giving 
a  kaleidoscopic  appearance.  Another  very  fine  effect  is  produced  by 
using  warp  and  filling  of  different  colors,  say  a  purple  warp  and  pale 
green  filling,  so  that  the  cloth  shows  the  one  or  the  other  color,  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  from  which  seen. 

In  Assam  and  the  border  countries  nearly  every  tribe  has  one  or 
two  colors,  the  method  of  extraction  and  use  of  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  tribe.  Thus,  the  Nagas  possess  a  peculiarly  brilliant  red  that  they 
use  mainly  to  dye  the  human  hair  that  floats  in  tufts  from  their 
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spears.  The  tribes  nearest  the  Chinese  border  are  partial  to  the 
blue,  which  is  the  distinctive  color  used  throughout  China.  TTie 
Punjab,  Amritsar,  and  Kashmir  residents  are  famous  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  yellow,  magenta,  and  purple  colors  which  they  use  in 
silk  and  wool  dyeing,  especially  those  used  for  women's  skirts  and 
shawls.  In  the  central  provinces  the  people  prefer  a  rich  dark-red^ 
and  in  Madras  Presidency  a  full  deep-red  is  the  favorite. 

PECULIARITIES   CATERED   TO    BY    IMPORTERS. 

Peculiarities  such  as  these  are  well  known  to  the  importer  of 
dyestuffs,  and  are  catered  to  accordingly.  In  importing  colored 
goods  the  same  regard  has  to  be  paid  to  the  colors  preferred  by  the 
various  sections.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  while  the  native  dyers 
are  partial  to  foreign  dyes  that  are  not  too  fast  for  the  reasons  hereto- 
fore given,  yet  all  foreign  dyed  or  printed  goods  must  be  fast  to 
obtain  a  permanent  market.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  prints  and 
fancy  borders,  etc.,  if  they  fade,  can  not  be  renewed  as  in  the  case 
of  the  native  solid  dyed  fabrics,  and  since  the  natives  wash  their 
garments  nearly  every  day,  because  of  possessing  so  few,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  coloi-s  to  be  fast  enough  to  stand  their  rough  methods 
of  washing  without  fading  or  rimning. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  only  recently  the  collector  of  customs 
at  Calcutta  proposed  to  make  stringent  regulations  against  goods 
that  came  in  marked  '"  fast  colors,''  if  it  was  proved  that  such  colors 
were  not  fast.  It  was  proposed  to  make  this  departure  June  1,  1907, 
but  so  many  interests  protested  that  it  has  been  deferred  until  it  can 
be  considered  by  the  various  interested  bodies  in  India  and  England, 
and  some  decision  arrived  at  as  to  what  shall  constitute  **  fast ''  color. 
Some  dyes  are  fast  to  washing,  hut  not  to  light,  and  dyes  can  be  tested 
for  '*  fastness  ''  in  a  dozen  different  ways,  so  the  question  is  a>wide  one. 

Not  only  do  the  colors  tend  to  localize,  but  the  different  sects  prefer 
different  colors  and  variations.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  l)e  said  that 
the  Mohammedan  prefers  white  or  stripes,  while  the  Hindoo  prefers 
vivid  contrasts.  In  the  saris  the  Mohammedan  woman  prefers  white, 
with  a  narrow  fancy  border,  while  the  Hindoo  woman  selects  saris 
dyed  or  printed  all  over,  usually  contrasts  of  red.  yellow,  and  purple, 
with  a  deep  contrasting  border. 

lU)\y    PATTERNS    AKK    PRODIC  Kl). 

Both  the  dyer  and  the  calico  printer  are  numerous  in  India,  and 
they  use  many  and  various  methods,  most  of  which  are  very  primitive, 
nearly  all  very  lalx)rious,  and  a  few  (»xcee(lin<rly  ingenious.  In  some 
cases  very  elalwrate  patterns,  as  clear-cut  as  printed  jiatterns,  are  pro- 
duced by  piece  dyeing  with  the  use  of  various  "*  resists,''  which  seem 
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to  have  been  known  in  India  for  a  long  time.  Among  the  common 
resists  are  castor  oil,  beeswax  and  khakhan  oil,  lime  and  gum,  and 
fuller's  earth  and  gum.  To  produce  a  white  pattern  on  a  colored 
ground  the  desired  pattern  is  stamped  on  the  cloth  with  a  resist  paste 
and  the  cloth  dyed.  The  resist  paste  being  removed  shows  the  white 
pattern  on  the  dark  background.  By  dyeing  once,  printing  on  this  a 
second  resist  pattern,  and  dyeing  again  there  can  be  made  patterns 
with  red  and  white  on  a  black  background,  and  so  on. 

Dyeing  with  various  resists  is  known  to  skilled  dyers  in  all  lands, 
hut  India  practices  one  form  of  elaborating  patterns  by  means  of 
piece  dyeing  without  using  any  resists.  That  is  typical  of  India  alone. 
This  is  the  method  of  tie  dyeing,  sometimes  described  in  connection 
with  the  bandana  handkerchiefs.  In  fact,  it  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  bandana  work,  but  cloth  so  dyed  is  known  in  the  vernacular  as 
"  chunri." 

DESCRIPTION   OF   BANDANA    WORK. 

•  Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  "  chunri "  with  a 
black  ground  ornamented  with  small  concentric  circles  showing  white, 
yellow,  and  red.  The  cloth  is  folded  and  refolded  until  about  a  foot 
square  and  two  or  three  folds  thick.  Only  short  lengths  can  be  dyed 
by  this  method.  The  folded  cloth  is  dampened  and  then  pressed 
down  on  a  design  made  by  pins  or  small  pointed  nails  stuck  upright 
in  a  board  or  block.  These  leave  small  raised  places  in  the  cloth. 
The  folded  cloth  is  then  handed  to  a  girl  known  as  the  "  bandhani," 
who  does  the  tying  up,  and  for  this  purpose  allows  the  nails  of  her 
thumb  and  forefinger  to  grow  long,  so  as  to  act  as  a  pair  of  pincers. 
With  these  she  deftly  seizes  the  raised  portions,  grasping  the  several 
folds  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  her  long  nails,  wraps  a  string 
around  it,  thus  making  a  hitch  knot,  and  carries  the  string  on  to  the 
next  raised  place.  After  all  these  minute  raised  places  have  been 
tied  in  this  way  the  dyer  takes  the  cloth  and  immerses  it  in  a  bath 
of  yellow.  It  is  then  returned  to  the  bandhani,  who  makes  a  second 
series  of  tie-ups  a  little  farther  down  the  portions  raised  up  by  the 
first  tying.  The  cloth  is  then  dyed  red,  a  third  series  of  tie-ups  made 
by  the  bandhani,  and  the  cloth  then  dyed  black.  The  strings  are  tied 
tightly,  so  the  dye  does  not  penetrate  beneath  them,  and  each  tie-up 
preserves  at  that  point  the  ground  color  at  the  time  of  its  tying. 
WTien  the  strings  are  untied  and  the  cloth  opened  out,  there  are 
shown  small  concentric  white,  yellow,  and  red  circles  on  a  black 
ground. 

SKILL    IN    PATTERNS. 

By  impressing  the  successive  tie-ups  on  different  blocks  and  by 
skillfully  seizing  the  minute  portions  of  cloth  so  that  they  crinkle  in 
a  certain  way,  very  elaborate  patterns  are  produced,  which  at  a  UtlV? 
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distance  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  embroidery.  Squares, 
stars,  flowers,  and  even  animals  and  human  figures  are  thus  repro- 
duced. Some  of  the  bandhani,  by  continuous  work  on  one  pattern, 
get  so  skillful  that  they  do  the  work  instinctively  and  will  make 
elaborate  patterns  without  using  blocks  at  all. 

Stripes  and  zigzag  lines  are  also  made  by  folding  the  cloth  length- 
wise and  tying  patches  at  the  required  distances.  Sometimes  broad 
stripes  are  produced,  and  in  other  cases  an  almost  invisible  hair-line 
effect  is  secured.  This  art  is  practiced  in  Gujarat,  in  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, and  in  central  India  and  Rajputana,  and  also  to  a  small  extent 
in  Madras  Presidency.  Yarn  is  also  dyed  in  this  tie-up  fashion  by 
tying  bands  around  portions  of  a  skein  at  intervals,  then  tying  other 
bands  and  dyeing  again,  etc.,  after  the  manner  practiced  with  the 
cloth  as  heretofore  described.  Sometimes  the  warp  and  filling  are 
both  so  dyed  by  tying  at  irregular  measured  intervals  bands  of  varj'- 
ing  widths  and  dyeing  various  colors.  This  warp  and  yam  is  woven 
into  a  cloth  on  the  loom,  or  rather  on  a  framework,  so  as  to  produce  a 
definite  pattern.  Each  particuhir  point  on  the  filling  yarn  has  to 
meet  a  particular  point  on  the  warp  for  the  colored  pattern  to  show 
up  correctly,  and  cloth  so  made  exceeds  embroidery  in  the  labor 
involved,  but  a  weaver  duplicating  one  pattern  only  gets  in  time  to  hj 
expert  at  it  and  produces  it  faster  than  would  otherwise  be  deemed 
possible. 

LIMITED    CAPITAL    AND    SMALL    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

WTiile  some  very  fancy  dyeing  is  carried  on  in  India,  the  major 
part  is  simply  solid-piece  dyeing,  and  most  of  it  is  carried  on  by  very 
small  establishments.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  privacy  in  the  East, 
and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  the  dyeing  carried  on  in  the  little 
open  shops,  or  even  out  on  the  sidewalk  itself.  After  dyeing,  a  couple 
of  boys  will  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  long  strips  of  cloth  and  fan 
them  up  and  down  until  dry  or  else  hang  them  along  the  eaves  of 
the  houses  or  along  the  wall.  Most  of  the  dyers  are  very  poor,  and 
some  of  them,  like  the  weavers,  are  really  employees  of  men  a  little 
Ixitter  off  than  themselves,  who  give  them  so  many  pieces  to  dye, 
advance  them  the  money  l)eforehan(l  so  they  can  buy  the  dyes,  and 
onl}'  allow  them  enough  out  of  the  work  to  live  on.  Like  all  other 
occupations  in  India,  dyeing  is  hereditary  with  one  class  of  men,  and 
in  many  places  the  dyers  never  teach  their  daughters  certain  parts  of 
their  trade  for  fear  they  may  marry  husbands  that  it  might  not  be 
desirable  to  take  into  the  craft. 
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SYSTEM  OF  IMPOSTS. 
OOUNTERVAILING   DUTIES   TO   OFl-^ET    IMPORT   TARIFF. 

The  import  tariff  of  India  is  for  revenue  only  and  is  usually  5  per 
cent.  India  is  the  market  to  which,  however,  England  ships  the  largest 
proportion  of  her  stupendous  cloth  production,  and  in  order  to  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible  with  the  steady  flood  of  gold  that  is  sent  to 
England  in  return  therefor  cotton  goods  are  given  the  lowest  rate  and 
only  assessed  at  3^  per  cent.  Manufactures  of  cotton  form  regularly 
over  one-third  of  the  total  imports.  In  1905-6  they  were  $137,524,900 
out  of  a  total  of  $339,933,500,  or  40.5  per  cent,  so  this  is  the  lowest 
rate  to  which  the  tariff  could  be  reduced  without  seriously  interfering 
with  a  large  source  of  revenue.  If  English  mills  had  to  pay  3^  per 
cent  duty  to  get  into  India,  this  would  give  the  native  mills  3^  per 
cent  advantage  over  them  in  selling  margin.  To  place  Manchester 
and  Bombay  on  a  level  in  this  respect,  therefore,  a  countervailing 
tax  of  3^  per  cent  is  levied  on  all  goods  made  by  Indian  cotton  mills, 
whether  exported  from  the  country  or  consumed  locally. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  each  mill  has  to  make  sworn 
returns  of  the  cloth  produced  each  month,  and  this  has  to  be  sent  to 
the  collector  of  customs  within  seven  days  after  the  month  closes. 
As  the  value  of  such  cloth  produced  varies  at  different  places  and  at 
different  times,  a  uniform  value  is  placed  on  each  kind  of  goods. 
This  list  is  revised  once  a  year  and  new  values  fixed  for  the  ensuing 
year.  As  showing  the  classes  of  goods  manufactured  in  India  and 
the  general  prices,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  study  this  list.  The  values 
given  herewith  were  fixed  by  the  governor-general  in  council  in 
December,  1906,  as  the  values  at  which  goods  produced  by  Indian 
cotton  mills  are  to  he  rated  for  the  purpose  of  levying  this  excise  tax 
for  the  calendar  vear  1907. 
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The  tariff  values  in  annas  and  pies  and  the  nearest  equivalent  in 
cent  is  given  in  the  following  table  (12  pies=l  anna;  1  aiina=l 
rupee;  1  rupee=32  cents)  : 

Values  I'^xed  on  Cotton  Goods  in  India  fob  Bxcisb  Pusfosbs. 


Kind  of  cloth. 


Gray  goods,  plain  or  bordered.^ 

Bed  coven,  bed  sheets,  and  cbadars,  twilled,  not  having  borden  over  |  inch. 

Chadan  and  bed  sheets,  plain  or  with  borders  not  over  i  inch 

Dangari  or  Kadi  cloth 


Tariff  valae  per 
pomid. 


Indian 
currency. 


Dbooties,  cholax,  dupattas,  and  lungis,  plain  or  with  borders  not  over  i  inch. 
Dhooties,  cholas,  dupattas,  and  lungis,  plain  or  with  borders  over  i  inch,  but 

not  over  li  inches 

Dhooties  and  patals  with  headings  over  4  inches  wide  and  colored  borders. . . 
Domestics,  T-cloths,  shirtings,  long-cloth  sheetings  not  having  borders  over 

'  inch 


Drills  and  jeans,  plain 

Fents 

Printers 

Printers  (bhasavad) 

Shirtings,  twilled,  unbleached 

Shirtings,  twilled,  bleached 

Tent,  sail,  commissiariat,  and  double-threuded  cloth  (doMuti) 
Zanzibar  cloth 


Figured  or  colored  goods. 

Bed  covers,  quilts,  and  tablecloths,  with  borders  not  over  4  inch 

Bed  covers,  quilts,  tablecloths,  twilled  sheets,  and  chadars,  colored  warp  or 
weft. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 
20. 
27. 
28. 
•29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
^i. 

:^6. 
:>f). 
37. 
:w. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
12. 
43. 
41. 
t5. 

4r,. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
50. 


Bed  covers,  quilts,  tablecloths,  twilled  sheets  and  chadars,  colored  warp  and 
weft 


Ann.  Pt. 
8    6 

8  0 
7    0 

9  3 


Ordinary  susi  check  sheets,  pray  ground 

Bed  ticking,  plain  or  drilled 

Chadars,  twilled,  colored  (shawl  checks) 

Chadars.  not  twilled,  colored,  calico  wove,  nhaw  1  pattern \ 

Cholis  and  saris  (colored ) ; 

Cotton  twee<i,  commonly  called  hunting  cloth,  plain  or  striped,  including  ' 

leheria,  Thana  susi,  Tliana  twill,  and  Thaua  che<k 

Other  cotton  tweeds  and  Engli-h  checks,  trouserings  an<l  coatings | 

Drill  and  jeans,  striped ! 

Drills  and  jeans,  checked 
Drills  and  jeans,  dyed.  .. 
Tent  cloth,  blue  and  re<l . 

Tent  cloth,  khaki 

Fents. 


Lungis,  unbleached,  c 

Lunifis,  colored 

Napkins,  unbleached 
Nai>kins.  bleached 


)lored,  t-trii>ed  and  Iwinlcrs  . 


Susi,  ordinary,  colored  stripes,  gray  ground 

Susl  ordinary,  colored  weft 

Onlinary  susi  checks,  gray  ground 

Ordinary  susi  checks,  colored  warp  and  weft 

Fancy  (lobby  pattern  checks,  colored  warp  and  weft. 

Flannel  pattern  susi  and  dobby  susi, gray  weft 

Flannel  pattern  susi  and  dobby  susi,  colore<l  weft 

EnM:!ish  susi  check,  gray  ground 

('he<'k  gumchas  and  glass  checks  . 


Towels,  Turkish,  unbleache<l  . 

Towel-.  Turkish,  bleached 

ToweN.  Turkish  honeycomb,  untileacbed  . 

Towels,  Turkish  honeycomb,  bleaclie<l 

Zephyr  cloth 

Zephyr,  striped  and  checked 


9 
9 

8 
8 
7 
8 
8 
10 
II 
8 
8 


United 

States 

eqaiva- 

lent 


Onto. 
17.21 
16.30 
14.175 
18. 2S 

18.235 
18.24 

16.21 

16.21 

14.  IS 

16.22 

16.205 

20.25 

22.275 

16.20 

16.21 


16.225 

18.23 


10 

6 

•20.265 

10 

6 

20.265 

9 

0 

18.225 

11 

0 

22.275 

10 

3 

20.26 

12 

0 

24.30 

10 

0 

•20.25 

11 

3 

22.28 

9 

0 

18.225 

9 

6 

18.285 

12 

0 

24.30 

9 

8 

18.23 

10 

3 

20.26 

8 

6 

16.21 

8 

9 

16.225 

11 

0 

22.275 

9 

6 

18.235 

10 

6 

20.265 

9 

6 

18.235 

10 

0 

20.25 

10 

9 

20.27 

11 

3 

22.28 

11 

3 

22.28 

9 

9 

18.24 

10 

6 

20.265 

11 

0 

22.275 

11 

6 

22.285 

10 

6 

20.265 

11 

6 

?-2.285 

9 

0 

18.225 

10 

0 

•20.25 

9 

9 

18.24 

11 

3 

22.28 

"  For  calendered  gray  goods  .'*.  pies   «1  cent)   is  added  to  these  values. 


.Vny  of  the  goods  specified  in  the  foregoing  lists,  when  woven  with 
borders  of  silk,  are  assessed  ad  vah)reni. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  i*e venue  derived  from  this  excise 
tax  on  Indian  cotton  mills  for  the  years  ended  March  31, 1904  to  1906, 
and  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  distribution  of  the  mill  cloth  woven 
in  India  : 

IlEVENUK    FROM     INDIAN    COTTON     MiLLS.     11)04-1006. 


State  or  province. 


Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal 

United  Province?}*  . 
Panjab . 


Central  Provinces 

Bexar 

Native  States  of  Indoro,  Mysore,  Baroda,  NandKaon.  and  Bhavna^^ur. . 

Total  gross  tax 

Total  net  tax 


1904. 

1905. 

371,807 

«662,201 

20,201 

21,188 

3,534 

:^865 

28,897 

31,334 

3.>8 

845 

42.893 

46,491 

5,503 

5,792 

19,022 

21,812 

092. 229 

(J7H,K28 


793,523 
777,916 


$738,209 
35,946 

3.617 
42,886 

1,667 
48,496 

6,167 


904.086 
8in>,  127 


OBJECTIONS    TO    TIIK    COUNTKKVAILINfJ    KXCISK    TAX. 

The  imposition  of  the  countervailing  tax  on  Indian  cotton-mill 
cloth  is  very  much  opposed  by  the  Indian  mills.  This  is  not  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  measure  in  favor  of  Lancashire  over  Bombay, 
but  that  the  mills  in  the  Native  States  that  are  not  directly  controlled 
by  the  Indian  Government  escape  this  tax.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  goods  coming  into  India  not  only  pay 
the  regular  import  tariff  duty  to  the  Indian  Government,  but  also 
have  to  pay  another  tariff  duty  upon  entering  a  Native  State  that  is 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  England.  Cloth  from  these  inde- 
pendent Native  States  not  only  pays  no  excise  duty  but  enters  British 
territory  free  of  all  taxation,  while  goods  made  in  British-owned 
India  have  to  pay  a  3i  per  cent  excise  duty  and  an  additional  duty  on 
entering  the  Native  States. 


EXPORT   TRADE. 


CHIEF   DEPENDENCE    ON    YARNS    FOR    CHINA. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1906  India  exported  cotton  manufactures  to  the 
value  of  $46,738,620.  In  the  fiscal  year  1906  the  United  States 
exported  cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $52,944,000.  India  has 
5,279,595  spindles  and  52,668  looms,  while  the  United  States  has 
23,687,495  spindles  and  559,781  looms.  India  exported  more  pounds 
of  cotton  in  the  manufactured  form  than  did  the  United  States,  but 
that  sent  out  from  India  was  mainly  yarn,  while  that  from  the  United 
States  was  mainly  cloth.  Of  the  $46,738,620  of  manufactures  of 
cotton  exported  by  India  in  the  fiscal  year  1906,  $40,136,107  was 
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yarn,  $6,045,426  was  piece  goods,  and  the  remainder,  $567,087,  con- 
sisted of  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  hosiery,  canvas,  and  sewing  thread. 
The  demand  for  both  yam  and  cloth  in  India  is  yearly  increasing, 
and  the  import  of  foreign  piece  goods  increases  correspondingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  Indian  mills  is  increasing  faster 
than  their  production.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
cloth  used  in  India  is  light  goods  and  made  of  yams  above  30s. 
Indian  yam,  while  not  suitable  for  making  fine  shirtings,  nainsooks, 
and  jaconets,  such  as  are  woven  of  American  cotton  and  shipped 
here  by  the  English,  is  yet  well  suited  for  the  coarser  grades  of  the 
"  nankeens  "  woven  aind  worn  by  the  Chinese.  Some  40  per  cent  of  the 
yam  produced  by  Indian  mills  is  therefore  regularly  exported,  and 
as  the  production  has  increased,  this  foreign  export  has  more  than 
increased  in  proportion.     The  great  bulk  of  this  goes  to  China. 

COMPETITION  FOR  THE  CHINESE   MARKET. 

At  one  time  India  supplied  considerable  yam  to  Japan.  Starting 
in  1875  the  Japanese  takings  increased  by  1889  to  62,220  bales,  but 
since  then  it  has  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  increase  of  production  in  Japan,  that  country  has  made 
great  efforts  to  capture  the  China  market  from  India,  and  at  the 
present  time  Japanese  yarn,  while  commanding  a  higher  price  than 
the  Indian,  is  proving  a  sharp  competitor  in  Chinese  markets.  The 
market  in  China  is  an  ever  enlarging  one,  and  Indian  yam,  which  in 
low  counts  is  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  is  in  gieat  demand  and  is 
sold  in  increasing  quantities  every  year.  In  1005  the  Indian  yam 
used  in  China  amounted  to  651,870  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  There 
is  a  decline  at  present,  hut  it  is  only  temporary  and  caused  by  internal 
troubles  in  China.  India  is  also  yearly  enlarging  her  yam  markets 
in  other  directions  and  cultivating  such  fields  as  the  Philippines, 
Java,  8iam,  Persia.  Aden,  P^gypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Turkey. 

STI'DV    OF    F()KEI<;N    OPPOKTl'MTJKS. 

The  rapid  increase  in  India's  textile  exports  in  recent  years  has 
been  due  in  part  to  an  intelligent  study  of  foreign  markets.  For 
instance,  about  1000  the  secretary  of  the  Bombay  Millownei-s'  Asso- 
ciation collected  samples  and  coinniercial  data  in  regard  to  the  textile 
markets  in  the  Ix»vant  and  exhibited  them  to  the  Bombay  mills, 
which  promptly  l)egan  a  campaign  for  this  section  of  the  world's 
yarn  markets.  At  that  time  the  coarse  yarns,  4s  to  8s,  largely 
imported  at  Smyrna  and  other  places  in  the  I>evant,  were  supplied 
by  Italy,  who  had  taken  the  trade  from  P^ngland  and  had  held  it  for 
twenty  years  or  more.  In  less  than  three  years,  however,  India  had 
almost  driven  the  coarse  Italian  counts  from  the  market  and  was 
shipping  more  per  month  than  she  was  per  year  at  the  time  the  cam- 
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paign  started.  Indian  yarn  was  followed  by  Indian  piece  goods. 
The  great  cotton  crisis  coming  on  just  then  forced  the  Indian  mills 
to  curtail,  and  then,  in  1905,  the  China  market  was  so  attractive  that 
it  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  attention  of  the  Indian  mills. 

With  the  present  depression  in  China  Indian  yam  mills  are  again 
studying  other  fields,  and  there  is  talk  in  Bombay  of  a  combination 
of  mills  for  holding  the  Levant  and  the  African  trade  somewhat  along 
the  lines  that  Japanese  mills  are  now  following  in  regard  to  Man- 
churia; that  is,  for  a  certain  number  of  mills  producing  the  same 
yarns  to  combine  and  ship  so  much  yam  to  these  ports  every  month, 
whatever  the  price,  and  then  to  share  the  profit  and  loss  together. 
This  may  be  done,  but  Indian  mills  are  extremely  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  hold  together  if  the  venture 
did  not  prove  immediately  successful. 

LOOKING   TO  THE   TAR   EAST. 

Before  the  days  of  the  cotton  mill  the  textile  productions  of  India 
found  their  best  western  markets  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Europe. 
To-day,  however,  India  looks  to  the  East  for  her  textile  markets. 
As  Japan  is  the  best  buyer  of  Indian  cotton,  so  China  is  the  best 
buyer  of  Indian  yam.  In  the  fiscal  year  1905,  out  of  247,854,797 
pounds  of  ^Indian  yarn  exported,  China  took  229,107,329  pounds,  or 
92.4  per  cent,  and  in  1906,  out  of  297,634,314  pounds,  China  took 
282,095,892,  or  94.8  per  cent.  The  Indian  yams  exported  are  nearly 
all  20s,  16s,  and  10s,  most  of  the  other  numbers  spun  in  India  being 
consumed  locally.  Formerly  the  main  number  was  20s,  but  it  seems 
now  to  be  10s.  Since  these  yams  are  used  by  Chinese  hand-loom 
weavers  to  make  the  narrow  Chinese  cloth,  called  "  nankeen,"  the  use 
of  coarser  yarn,  thereby  showing  a  demand  for  coarser  and  cheaper 
cloth,  is  not  a  sign  of  prosperity,  and  is  probably,  partly  at  least,  due 
to  the  loss  the  lower  masses  of  the  Chinese  have  sustained  in  the  last 
few  years  by  the  depreciation  of  the  copper  "  cash,"  due  to  excessive 
mercenary  minting  by  the  provincial  rulers.  The  fact  of  the  Indian 
mills  now  shipping  more  10s  than  20s  is  also  in  large  measure  duo 
to  the  increasing  Japanese  competition.  India  supplies  over  two 
thirds  of  the  yam  imported  into  China,  and  with  the  increased 
demand  for  foreign  yarn  she  is  shipping  larger  quantities  every  year. 

The  Japanese  yarn,  however,  is  tending  to  displace  the  Indian  yarn 
on  the  higher  numbers,  and  on  both  16s  and  20s  commands  a  higher 
price  on  the  market.  On  10s  the  Indian  mills  have  a  monopoly.  The 
Indian  yam  finds  ready  sale  because  it  is  cheap,  but  it  is  more  uneven 
and  dirtier  than  similar  Japanese  yarn.  This  is,  in  large  measure, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  mills  mix  in  one-fifth  or  more  of 
American  cotton,  or  else  Chinese  cotton,  whereas  the  Indian  mills 
use  Indian  cotton  alone.    The  better  grades  of  Chinese  cotton,  such 
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as  "  Tungchow,"  are  much  superior  to  the  Indian  cottons,  being 
whiter,  cleaner,  and  less  harsh,  and,  though  shorter,  tending  more  to 
the  silkiness  of  the  American  staple. 

CHEAPNESS   AS  A    FACTOR. 

As  both  the  Chinese  and  the  ^Vmerican  cottons  are  stronger  and  ab- 
sorb dye  more  readily  than  the  Indian,  the  only  reason  why  yam  spun 
out  of  Indian  cotton  holds  the  field  is  on  account  of  its  cheapness 
and  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  market  is  too  big  for  Japan.  Japan  in 
her  efforts  to  capture  the  Chinese  markets  makes  a  practice  of  run- 
ning her  cloth  a  little  heav}'^  and  of  giving  full  length  or  a  trifle 
over  in  her  skeins  of  yarn,  which  is  a  very  good  policy  in  starting 
out  to  do  business  with  the  shrewdest  traders  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Indian  yarn  mills,  some  of  them  at  least,  according  to  state- 
ments of  their  owners,  make  a  policy  of  short  reeling  for  the  China 
market;  that  is,  running  their  skeins  a  little  underlength  and  spin- 
ning about  half  a  numlx^r  coarser  to  make  the  weight  come  right. 
This  is  bound  to  tell  against  them  in  the  long  run. 

The  larger  Indian  yarn  mills  sell  yarn  in  China  and  elsewhere 
through  their  own  agents.  The  firm  of  Sir  Currimbhoy  Ebrahim 
Si  Co.,  which  owns  or  controls  the  largest  number  of  mills  probably 
of  any  one  company  in  India,  having  about  192,000  spindles  and  900 
looms,  has  a  branch  at  Hongkong  of  fifty-seven  years'  standing,  and 
also  has  branches  at  Singapore,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  and  other  points. 

Smaller  mills  usually  sell  through  the  agencies  of  larger  mills  or 
through  other  export  firms.  Tho  usual  commission  is  one-half  of 
1  per  cent.  This  gives  them  quite  an  advantage  over  American  mills, 
where  the  usual  commission  charged  for  selling  yarn  is  5  per  cent. 
The  following  table  shows  where  India  finds  her  yarn  markets  and 
soniething  of  the  teiidrncv  of  the  trade.  The  table  includes  the 
tiu*e(»  years  ended  March  *M,  \iH)i\: 

KXPOKTS    OK    VaU.N     UtO.Nt     INDIA.     IIMUIIMM;,    |:Y    ( 'OL  NTRIES. 


roijini< 


ValiM- 


Pounds. 


Valne. 


<'hinH: 

Treat  v'lMirtM 

HoriKKong 

siraitM  Settlement.-. 
Turkey: 

Asia 

Europe 

I'er>*la 

Aden  

KRvpt 

Arabia 

[Philippines 

Hiam 

AbvMsinia 

United  Kingdom  . . 

Other  Europe 

other  coantriefl 


1 16. 22:i, «)60  8i:<,l«l.lll 

119.73M,220     i:i.395,966 

4,571.632  •iOlJSH 


i:n.475,22.T  «16,613,6><5  ;  l:iy,471,'J40  $18,970,969 
97.(kH2.104  12.5^1.311  .  142.624,652  '  18,863,644 
(•.,H69,1'24  ,     1.033.»>43         6.490.200  998,548 


4.311.738 

476,855 

3.898.00.^ 

480, 828 

4W.710 

48,999 

614,820 

71,942 

1,874.8W 

261,448 

2,244,^40 

:i66. 242 

1.718,180 

214,838 

1.285.0:J2 

167.934 

1,741.040 

•207.801 

1.524,012 

199, 158 

695. 626 

96,201 

648,  .535 

99,655 

116.525 

21,924 

120,500 

22.203 

97,100 

14,400 

107,600 

18.3.>4 

96.800 

12,275 

252, 700 

M,  143 

319,788 

37.461 

2.51,  "297 

33.731 

85. 770 

9.016 

336,8ft5 

11.711 

418.562 

67,144 

594,698 

112,268 

3.204, 

63, 

1.444, 

1.438, 

836. 

818. 

296, 

292, 

101. 

9, 

70. 

474, 


200 
080  I 
074  ! 
112  I 
800 
458  I 
200 
100  ; 
200 
340  ! 
860 
296 


421.048 

7.866 

227.540 

200, 7S2 

109,506 

181.498 

43,681 

60,807 

13,560 

1,080 

9,085 

92,127 


Total 252,474,245  I  28,646.600  247.854.797  i  31.802.808  |  297,634.814  .  40,136,107 
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It  will  be  noted  that,  after  China,  India  sells  most  yam  to  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Turkey,  Persia,  Aden,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the 
Philippines,  and  that  the  takings  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  shipments  to  the  Straits  Settlements  are  distributed 
at  Singapore  to  Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and 
other  points. 

INCREASE   IN    PIECE   GOODS   EXPORTS. 

The  export  of  Indian  piece  goods  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
yarn,  but  is  increasing.  On  the  very  coarse  unsized  goods  the  hand 
looms  of  India  have  a  monopoly,  one  reason  being  that  the  Indian 
power-loom  weaver  is  inefficient,  and  another  that  the  cloth  desired, 
like  the  "  nankeen  "  of  China,  is  required  to  be  soft  and  yet  very 
strong,  and  the  hand  loom  is  better  suited  for  such  work  than  the 
power  loom.  On  fine  goods,  mulls,  madapoUams,  jaconets,  light  shirt- 
ings, etc.,  the  Indian  miUs,  because  of  the  quality  of  their  cotton  and 
the  lack  of  skill  and  experience  of  their  operatives,  can  not  begin  to 
compete  with  England.  The  present  local  competition  is  therefore 
confined  to  medium  heavy  goods,  such  as  T-cloths,  long  cloths,  sheet- 
ings, and  the  coarser  grades  of  dhooties.  I 

The  average  cloth  produced  by  the  Indian  mills  is  given  by  one  of 
the  leading  managers  as  being  about  52  by  56  and  average  22s  warp 
and  30s  filling.  The  majority  of  the  imported  goods  average  above 
32s,  both  warp  and  filling,  and  the  yarn  is  much  evener  and  stronger. 
Indian  cloth  therefore  has  to  stand  fierce  competition  with  the  flood 
of  English  cloth  made  of  superior  cotton,  and  for  this  reason  Indian 
mills  find  it  easier  to  sell  their  cloth  in  the  foreign  markets,  to  which 
they  have  been  exporting  yarns,  than  to  sell  in  their  home  markets, 

HOME-MARKET    MOVEMENT. 

It  is  probable  that  hereafter  the  Indian  mills  will  make  a  greater 
effort  to  capture  their  own  market  on  some  of  the  medium  lines,  but 
so  far  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  There  is  now  in  progress  an 
agitation  called  the  "  Swadeshi  "  movement,  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  movements  we  hear  of  occasionally,  such  as  "  China  for  the 
Chinese "  and  'America  for  Americans."  The  "  Swadeshi "  senti- 
ment is  "  India  for  the  Indians,"  and  while  its  political  side  can  not 
at  present  be  of  serious  importance,  the  materialistic  side  of  it  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  importance  and  will  undoubtedly  have  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  India.  This  movement  came  to  a  focus  over  the  question 
of  dividing  Bengal  into  two  provinces,  a  step  that  was  undertaken 
by  the  English  for  convenience  in  governing,  but  that  was  very  un- 
popular with  the  people,  especially  the  Bengalese.  The  agitation 
was  at  first  directed  to  boycotting  all  foreign  goods,  and  this  is  still 
attempted  in  some  places,  but  the  leaders  realize  that  this  is  imprac- 
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licable  until  India  can  herself  produce  the  articles  Lhe  wants  to 
replace.  There  has  therefore  been  a  great  stimulus  given  to  native 
arts  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  native-owned  cotton  mills, 
machine  shops,  and  other  factories  have  been  started  in  several  places. 
The  natives  also  started  steamship  lines  to  run  from  Calcutta  to  Ban- 
goon  and  other  places  in  competition  with  the  English  lines,  but  the 
latter  reduced  their  fares  until  they  carried  natives  free  and  froze 
out  the  smaller  lines. 

In  extension  of  the  idea  of  buying  nothing,  abroad  that  could  be 
made  in  India,  the  Bengalese  ordered  large  quantities  of  cloth  from 
Bombay  and  Ahmedabad  mills.  WTien  the  cloth  arrived,  it  was  found 
to  be  so  coarse  and  inferior  as  compared  with  the  English  that  the 
merchants  sustained  quite  a  large  loss  on  it,  and  several  thousand 
bales  were  finally  sent  back  to  Bombay  to  be  exported.  The  Indian 
mills  therefore  do  not  at  present  make  cloth  suitable  to  the  Indian 
trade,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  output  will 
continue  to  be  exported  for  some  time  and  the  home  market  be  left  to 
England  and  whatever  other  nation,  say  the  United  States  or  Hol- 
land, that  is  able  to  compete  therein. 

EXPANDING    THE    CLOTH    MARKET. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  yarn  market  and  numerous  other  causes  are 
causing  more  and  more  mills  to  add  looms,  and  this  tendency  just 
now  is  very  marked.  This  increased  output,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  will  probably  go  in  large  measure  to  increase  their  exports 
rather  than  their  home  takings,  and  India  may  l)e  expected  to  l)ecome 
a  larger  competitor  in  the  cloth  markets  of  the  Far  East.  It  is 
therefore  interesting  to  note  where  the  comparatively  small  export 
of  Indian  cloth  is  now  sold. 

India's  best  cloth  market  is  in  East  Africa,  where  she  is  displacing 
English  gray  shirting  and  long  cloth  and  American  sheeting  and 
drills.  Both  America  and  England  have  increasing  sales  of  cloth 
in  this  market,  but  their  increases  arc  not  so  rapid  as  those  of  India, 
who  with  cheaper  cloth  and  less  freight  rate  tends  to  outstrip  both. 
There  are  a  good  many  Hindoo  firms  at  Zanzibar,  and  the  Indian 
mills  are  well  represented  at  all  the  importing  centers.  India's  next 
l)est  cloth  market  is  the  Straits  Settlements,  then  China,  Ceylon,  Tur- 
key, and  the  Phili|)[)ines. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cloth  ex[)ort>  consist  of  T-cloths  and 
long  cloths.  The  T-cloths  go  mainly  to  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  China, 
and  Abyssinia,  whih'  the  long  cloths  go  to  Zanzibar,  Mozambique, 
Abyssinia.  Turkey,  and  Aden.  The  Indian  T-cloths  are  82  inches  wide 
by  24  yards  long,  whereas  the  English  T-cloths,  which  compete  with 
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them  in  China  and  other  places,  are  usually  32  inches  wide  by  40 
yards  long.  Aden  and  Zanzibar  are  the  main  ports  for  the  other 
piece  goods  shipped,  such  as  drills,  jeans,  sheetings,  end  domestics. 
A  small  quantity  of  chadars  and  dhooties  are  also  shipped  to  the 
same  points,  probably  simply  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  living  there. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  Indian  cloth  exported  to  the  Philippines  consists  mostly  of 
the  coarse  cotton  goods  shipped  from  Madras  and  known  as  "  Madras 
goods,"  being  made  of  about  12s  average  warp  and  filling,  the  warp 
being  white  and  the  filling  a  blue,  black,  or  brown  and  white  mock 
twist.  In  the  fiscal  year  1906  India  shipped  more  cloth  into  the 
Philippines  than  did  the  United  States,  being  exceeded  only  by  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  India  will  also  ship  increasing 
amounts  of  T-cloths  and  sheetings  to  China  that  will  come  in  com- 
petition with  American  goods.  Their  cloth  sales  were  increasing 
rapidly  in  1904  and  1905  until  the  floods  at  Shanghai  damaged 
large  quantities  of  American  goods,  which  were  thereby  forced  on 
the  market  at  such  low  prices  that  for  the  time  it  checked  even  the 
low-priced  Indian  goods.  Although  much  cheaper,  the  quality  of  the 
average  Indian  cloth  is  not  such  that  it  will  be  able  to  seriously  com- 
pete with  American  cloth  except  in  places  and  times  where  cheapness 
is  the  only  consideration. 

The  principal  countries  to  which  India  looks  for  returns  from  her 
cloth  trade  is  shown  as  follows  for  the  years  ended  March  31,  1904  to 
1906  : 

Exports  of  Pikck  Goods  kkom   India,   1»CM-1IKH».  by  (Countries. 


imi. 


Country, 


Y'afdji. 


etHtti  SettlemonU^ 

Aden  .. ...,H..., 

Cblna: 

Treaty  porta  ........ 

HongKonf^ 

British  East  Afi1c& 

porttif  i](;m*  EftKl  Afrlea , 

Turkey , . . , 

Phllipr>!ties „, 

Arabia..... ...,, 

AbywdnU 

Geltnaa  East  Afrlcft  . . . . 
Slam 

Otfeer  countries. .  .,*.... 


Total 75,R16,T2fl  I    1,805.090 


13.eiS,St7 

^.331 
7,093,3T9 
7,450,070 
S,  646,402 
3,6jO,Sie 
3,652,631 
2,748,516 
4,014,  C-iS 
Ip997,s7fl 
1,418JB« 
l,2i>l,72a 

2,5«5.792 


Value. 


11,413,640 

705, 29S 

48,901 

3^  BOD 

877,789 

386,  7ir> 

317,176 
167, 649 
1»2,513 

15U029 
§1,809 

motri 

63,194 
161, 45S 


190&. 


Yudfi. 


12,446,214 

9,796,436 

10,01^538 
824.20G 
S,.W4,4fJ9 
4,069,197 
4,7«l,10i£ 
7,546,0S0 
5«6U,4«1 
2,fiW,3T7 
7,080,117 

L  385,  £26 
1,U3,«H 
1,M0.9S3 
3,1^2,414 


Y&lue. 


tl,IflO,043 
486.823 

493,849 
13,674 
1,003,243 
42D,964 
183,087 
S2G,27S 
296,201 
138,237 
2&1,425 
111,619 
73,26fi 
77,86fi 
81,802 
161,424 


87,4&6,46« 


5,3dO,«S2 


1906. 


Yank. 


12,403,079 
11,433,366 

11,384,743 
1,916,117 
8,886.923 
6,373,843 
6,235,85^ 
E),616,S42 
a,  506,024 
3,961,139 
3,863,465 
3,26?,8S? 
2,5&1,717 
2,363,&S3 
l.B14,B87 
2,706,1S6 


91,974,982 


V&lu«. 


tl»362,926 
686,044 

668,678 
62,Bei 
1,160. 663 
391,094 
1^89,364 
2S6,37fi 
301.667 
212,403 
161,386 
1&7,06& 
14E.4&3 
rA»76 
83,409 
166, 148 


6,045,426 
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OTHER   MANUFACTURES. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  other  than  yams  and  piece  goods  ex- 
ported in  1906  the  total  came  to  $557,087.  Of  this,  $296,533  were  hand- 
kerchiefs and  shawls  in  the  piece,  and  these  were  mostly  taken  by 
England ;  $29,990  was  sewing  thread  that  went  principally  to  Turkey, 
Arabia,  and  Persia;  $24,746  was  hosiery,  pure  and  mixed,  and  was 
practically  all  sent  to  East  Africa,  and  $2,690  was  canvas,  which  was 
mostly  bought  by  Turkey.  The  remainder  consisted  of  miscellaneous 
articles  that  were  not  enumerated. 

In  the  import  of  cloth  into  India,  Calcutta  takes  over  twice  as  much 
as  Bombay,  and  in  the  import  of  yam  it  takes  a  sixth  more*  In  the 
export  of  manufactures  of  cotton  Bombay  is  far  in  the  lead.  Of 
the  yarn  exported  in  1906  Bombay  shipped  93.3  per  cent,  Bengal  5.3 
per  cent,  and  Madras  1.3  per  cent,  with  a  trifle  exported  from  Sind 
and  Burma.  Of  the  Indian  piece  goods  exported  in  1906,  Bombay 
shipped  69  per  cent,  Madras  29.3  per  cent,  Sind  1.2,  with  a  trifle  only 
from  Burma  and  Bengal. 


CONDITIONS  IN  BURMA. 
HEAVY   IMPORTATIONS   OF   TEXTILES TRADE   IN    YARNS. 

In  1905-6  of  $5,617,449  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  into  Burma 
direct  from  foreign  countries,  Great  Britain  supplied  $4,479,031, 
Holland  $771,262,  and  the  United  States  $930.  The  Burma  market 
is  a  distant  and  in  some  respects  a  difficult  one,  but  the  United  States 
in  1905-6  did  not  get  one-thousandth  part  of  the  textile  trade  that  it 
should.  If  Holland  can  do  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  cotton 
piece  goods  here  in  a  year,  the  United  States  should  do  at  least  a 
round  million.  Instead  of  increasing,  however,  the  small  imports  of 
American  cotton  piece  goods  are  decreasing.  For  the  year  1901-2 
the  value  of  American  piece  goods  imported  was  $1,417;  for  1902-3, 
$16,569;  for  1903-4,  $12,363;  for  1904-5,  $3,386,  and  for  1905-6,  $930. 

The  decline  has  probably  been  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  Export  and  Import  Company,  the  one  American  company  that 
did  a  general  business  here,  has  withdrawn  its  branch  at  Rangoon  and 
turned  over  the  agency  to  a  British  firm,  who  handle  no  piec*e  goods, 
and  the  American  representative  now  makes  only  flying  trips  here. 

Manufactures  of  cotton  form  by  far  the  largest  item  of  merchan- 
dise imported  into  Burma.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1906, 
it  constituted  20  per  cent  of  the  foreign  imports,  and  it  sometimes 
forms  over  one-third  of  the  total  from  foreign  countries.     The  total 
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cotton  manufactures  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1906  is  shown  as 
follows : 

Manufactubes  of  CkyiTON  Impobted  Into  Bubma,  1906. 


From  foreign  ooun- 

From  India. 

tries  direct 

Indian  manufacture. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton  piece  goods: 

Gray    (unbleached), 
yards 

7,967,295 
83.948,501 

44,229,806 

1391,266 
1,890,822 

8,886,862 

827,088 
1,844,827 

4,749.751 
7,208,447 

7,910,846 
"i,*264,'6i8* 

8250,062 
406,490 

578,810 

124,550 
878,488 

10,601,958 
3,060,898 

9,677,886 
9,271,281 

8696,261 

Wblte(bleached)  .yards. . 

Colored,printed,  or  dyed, 

yards 

206,032 
672,936 

Others: 

Thread,  hosiery,   hand- 
kerchiefs, etc 

166,712 

Twist  and  yams.pounds. . 

5,220,2U 

1,281,424 

Total 

7,789,864 

1,788,850 

2,862,866 

This  gives  a  total  of  $8,328,040  of  cotton  piece  goods;  $1,107,350  of 
other  manufactures,  such  as  handkerchiefs  and  shawls,  and  $2,999,689 
of  yam,  or  a  grand  total  of  manufactures  of  cotton  of  $12,435,079. 
The  goods  mostly  imported  from  India  proper  are  chadars,  dhooties, 
saris,  and  scarves,  with  some  other  coarse  cottons,  such  as  Madras 
goods  and  Bombay  checks. 

The  cottons  imported  from  foreign  countries  are  shown  in  detail 
as  follows : 

Cotton  Goods  Imported  into  Burma  from  Foreign  CJountries,  1906. 


Articles. 

Ysjds. 

ValU«. 

Arllcti^. 

Ya^dft, 

18,025,521 

3,128,526 

36,724 

16,478,744 
3,398.367 
4,496,330 

3,81& 
3  503,188 

Value 

arajifoodE: 

Cfiftd^rp,     dhoottos, 

sarl«.  and  scarves 

JftCOTli«Jt«* .  -  ^  ^  ^  * . .  ^.^^  -  * .  -  - 

60ft,  674 
6CS,220 

l,65ft,2U 

86,110 

2,tffnW4 

IM9.2fi6 

1,441,746 
ft8'2,22& 
l,67U367 
63,124 
Md,VHl 
S5S,7ia 
21.»aft,48a 
332,664 

1,063,094 

faB.963 
3,178 

«0,886 

243.74fi 

19,W«a 

9,521 

lSfi,M4 

21*.  548 

63.864 
8Sh235 
294,670 
4,679 
fit0S4 
27,7&9 

23,866 
183,402 

Colored,  printed,  or  dyed 

gooda-^Ton  tJ  n  ued* 

Cbadah4,     dhooties, 

saris,  and  scarves.... 

Drilj* 

81,438,667 

Jeatit,   BhirtiHf^,  and 

88,678 

drllSs. ».,«,-, 

Jac^ineta  .,,.,,.„,*..,, 

8,776 

Shlrtiiiga., 

T-clothaand  domestics^ 

Prinla  and  ch inla ...... 

BblrtitigB........ 

9«6,328 
210,  MO 

Othcre...*.... 

Oth^m.... 

Other     cotton    manufac- 
lurea; 

CfttlVftfl,..,,, 

Handkerchief     and 

shawls 

Honltry.    pure   and 
mixiMj 

427, 8&2 

WbU«  {bk-^cbed)  aflodn: 
CiimbriPH,  iwlllji,  mus- 

lina^Bud  Uwm „ 

Cb£kdHr»,     dhoutlcf^, 

*8rij*,ftndiic*rveH.„.. 
Ch«ka,    spots,    and 

stripes -*..*  T  „  ^  **..,.  * 

641 
21,663 
219,  €S2 

Drills  and  jenna .... 

JafT(»net4 

LAeeandputt?ntnet.... 
Rope 



42,87^ 
b5^16fi 

bam,  129 

M, 846,  SOS 

4,305 
1,3D8 

Lcmir  cloths ,. 

Thrm*a,  scwitiir ,.,, 

Others  _.. 

1R4,3»5 

MMllit 

Sw,  ifi64 

Na  tn  Hnoks 

TotAl,  i>3t eluding 
twist  and  yam. . , , , 

Shtninpts..... , 

6,444*aaB 

colored,  prtnt^d,  or  djx^l 
goods: 
GombrtcH.    twiUfi,  and 
uiusUns 

a  Number. 


b  Pounds. 
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This  shows  that  the  short-length  goods  classed  under  the  head 
"  Colored  chadars,  dhooties,  saris,  and  scarves  "  form  the  largest  item 
of  cotton  goods  imported.  Details  in  regard  to  these  are  given  fur- 
ther on  in  these  notes  under  "  Cloths  imported."  The  largest  single 
item  shown  is  "  White  shirtings  "  and  the  next  "  Prints." 

The  cotton  piece  goods  came  from  the  following  countries:  Great 
Britain,  $4,479,031 ;  Holland,  $771,262;  France,  $131,335;  Belgium, 
$101,981;  Austria-Hungary,  $20,000;  Germany,  $21,525;  Italy, 
$18,294;  Japan,  $12,561 ;  United  States,  $930;  others,  $54,530. 

The  yarn  imported  is  nearly  all  dyed,  ready  for  use  by  the  native 
hand  looms  in  making  "  lungi,"  "  scarves,"  etc.  This  yam  trade  is 
controlled  by  the  United  Turkey  Red  Dyers'  Association  of  Glas- 
gow. The  yarn  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1906,  was  of  the  following  description  and  price: 

Yarn   Imported  into  Burma.   190H. 


Twist  and  yam. 


PoundH.       Value. 


Gray:  j 

268to30s 144,210       125,414 

31sto408 67,800         14,175 

Orange,    red,    and    other  I 

colors:  ! 

I8to208 1,274,497       800,676 

''lsto25s 1,386.720      326,050   1 

aS'toSOs 154,875         36,178   ' 


Twist  and  yarn. 


Orange,    red.    and    other 
colon*— Continued . 

31sto40B 

4lHto5l8 

Above  508 

Un.speeified 

Total 


Pounds.       Value. 


978.155 
630.845 
396.769 
186.840 


1257,238 
184.726 
1&2,860 
47.618 


5,229,2U  ,  1.844.825 


The  above  goods  were  imported  from  the  following  five  countries: 


\Vh<'iu'«'  imjx)rt<-«l. 


Pounds. 


rnited  Kingdom '  4, 624. 064 

Belgium i  216, 917 

Au><tria- Hungary 187, 600 

France I  170, 420 

Netherlands :  21,210 

Total !  :>.  220.211 

I 


Value. 


11.202,856 
41.551 
48.245 
43,678 
5.495 


1.344.825 


(  urnis   i.Mi'oiM  k:). 


The  cloths  imported  into  Burma  are  white  shirtings,  prints,  dhoo- 
ties, saris  and  chadars,  jaconets,  muslins,  and  gray  shirtings.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  total  is  white  shirtings.  The  largest  proportion  of 
goods,  however,  is  colored,  printed,  and  dyed  goods.  The  Burmese 
like  gay  colors,  and  colored  cloths  are  worn  to  an  even  larger  extent 
than  in  India  proper.  Taking  a  view  of  the  cloth  market  as  a  whole, 
the  most  marked  tendency  just  now  is  for  cloths  resembling  silk. 
The  richer  classes  wear  silk,  and  all  the  others  desire  to  wear  clothing 
resembling  silk  as  much  as  possible. 
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WHITE    SHlRriN(;S. 

White  shirtings  form  the  largest  single  item  of  cloth  imported  into 
Burma.  In  1905-6  out  of  a  total  of  $5^05,305  of  cotton  piece  goods 
imported  direct,  $1,162,220,  or  one-fifth,  was  white  shirtings.  The 
white  shirtings  imported  into  this  market  are  nearly  all  40  yards  long, 
34  to  36  inches  wide,  and  made  from  32s  and  36s  yarn.  The  most 
popular  finish  is  a  soft,  fine  one  resembling  the  ordinary  jaconet  finish. 
Each  piece  of  shirting  has  stamped  at  the  top  the  name  of  the  import- 
ing firm  in  English,  and  underneath  this  the  firm's  name  in  the  pe- 
culiar round  letters  of  the  Burmese.  There  is  pasted  on  the  cloth  a 
gorgeous  colored  lithograph,  then  the  number  of  the  style  is  stamped, 
say,  "601,"  "W  10,"  "C  1897,"  "2633"  (these  are  popular  styles 
here) ,  or  some  such  mark,  and  at  the  bottom  is  stamped  "  40  yards," 
with  ornamental  work. 

All  white  shirtings  have  a  number  to  distinguish  them.  The  name 
of  the  mill  is  never  shown  on  white  shirtings,  as  is  customary  in 
America  with  shirtings,  drills,  etc.  I  went  through  the  bazaar  at  Ran- 
goon with  the  comprador  (buyer)  of  one  of  the  largest  piece-goods 
firms,  and  he  picked  out  the  four  numbers  (samples  of  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufacturers)  as  the  most  popular 
styles  on  the  market  at  present. 

No.  601  is  especially  liked  for  its  soft,  pure-sized  finish,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  standard  white  shirting  for  this  market.  It  is  35J  inche45 
wide,  40  yards  long,  88  by  80  ends  per  inch,  and  was  retailing 
February,  1907,  in  the  Rangoon  bazaar  at  9  rupees  14  annas  ($3.20) 
per  40-yard  piece,  or  8  cents  a  yard. 

No.  "  W  10,"  which  is  very  similar,  is  34|  inches,  40  yards,  84  by 
68,  and  retails  at  4  annas  (8  cents)  a  yard. 

No.  2633  is  35  inches,  40  yards,  80  by  72,  and  retails  at  3^  annas  (7 
cents)  a  yard. 

No.  "  C  1897,"  a  little  stiffer  finish,  is  35  inches,  40  yards,  76  by  68, 
and  retails  at  3f  annas  (7|  cents)  a  yard. 

No.  872  is  another  popular  design.  This  is  35  inches,  40  yards,  64 
by  64,  and  priced  at  7  cents  a  yard. 

This  last  piece  has  stamped  on  it  a  fanciful  design,  in  red,  of  a 
native  riding  a  tiger  at  a  jump  over  a  stream  from  which  rises  the 
head  of  an  alligator.  Above  this  stamp  on  each  piece  of  shirting  is 
pasted  a  lithograph  of  a  bearded  Sikh  horseman  in  scarlet  uniform, 
holding  his  prancing  horse  with  one  hand  and  having  a  long  sword 
in  the  other.  Such  designs  help  to  sell  the  cloth,  and  should  be  in 
bright  colors,  and  pertain  to  things  with  which  the  native  is  familiar, 
such  as  tigers,  elephants,  zebras,  native  cavalry,  pagodas,  or  something 
similar. 

The  white  shirtings  are  used  for  clothing,  bed  covers,  pillows^  etc. 
They  are  usually  packed  40  or  50  pieces  to  a  case. 
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WHITE  DRILLS,  JACONETS,  AND  MULLS. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  amount  of  white  drills  imported.  These 
are  the  satin-weave  bleached  goods  used  for  outing  suits,  etc  The 
most  popular  piece  seems  to  be  one  branded  "  Pure  Drill  No.  1600,'' 
which  has  a  coat  of  arms  as  a  brand  and  underneath  this,  ^  Registered 
No.  17135."  This  is  27  inches,  40  yards,  80  by  64,  retailing  at  7 
annas  (14  cents)  a  yard.    Cheap  drills  retail  at  7  to  12  cents  a  yard. 

Other  bleached  goods  imported  in  quantities  are  jaconets,  long 
cloths,  cambrics,  lawns,  and  mulls.  Jaconets  come  in  10-yard  lengths. 
A  good  many  of  them  come  nicely  put  up  in  flat  pasteboard  boxes, 
five  pieces  to  a  box.  Some  come  in  20-yard  lengths.  Usually  there 
are  100  10-yard  pieces  to  a  case.  A  popular  jaconet  is  52  indies,  10 
yards,  72  by  72,  and  retails  at  6  annas  (12  cents)  a  yard.  Jaconets 
are  worn  as  clothing  by  Burmese  men  and  women. 

White  mulls  retail  at  8  cents  a  yard,  and  come  in  10-yard  lengths. 
A  popular  mull  is  45^  inches,  76  by  68. 

Doria  is  a  bleached  goods  made  with  a  4-leaf  twill  ground  and 
satin  stripes.  It  is  usually  31  inches,  84  by  96,  and  retails  at  12  cents 
a  yard.    A  small  amount  of  this  is  used  as  coats  for  Parsees,  etc 

CASHMERES,    CREPES,   LAWNS,   AND   LONG   CLOTHS. 

The  white  woolen  cashmere  on  the  market  retails  at  1  rupee,  or  32.4 
cents,  a  yard.  The  usual  width  is  42  inches,  64  by  64  ends  per  inch. 
A  cotton  cashmere  54  inches,  72  by  108,  retails  at  13  annas  (26  centp) 
a  yard. 

A  cotton  crepe  that  is  imported  from  India,  especially  from  the 
Buckingham  Mills  Company,  at  Madras,  and  is  largely  used  for 
toweling,  is  bleached  goods,  and  is  28  inches,  24  yards,  64  by  44, 
retailing  at  7^  cents  a  yard. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  white  lawn  is  imported,  which  sells 
from  2  rupees  (65  cents)  per  10  yards  up.  The  lengths  are  all  10 
yards.  The  most  common  lawn  is  42  inches  wide,  80  by  60  ends  per 
inch,  and  retails  at  8  cents  a  yard. 

AMiite  cambric  retails  at  about  8  cents  a  yard  and  is  mostly  35f 
inches,  88  by  64. 

Long  cloth,  like  the  ordinary  white  shirting,  has  a  tinsel  woven 
heading  made  of  a  few  repeats  of  tinsel  picks  and  a  few  heavy  picks. 
It  is  put  up  in  40-yard  lengths  and  a  common  construction  is  76  by 
68.     The  width  is  36  inches  and  price  4  annas  (8  cents)  a  yard. 

WOVEN    LUNGIS. 

Colored  "  lungis  '•  are  one  of  the  largest  imports  of  piece  goods. 
This  is  spelled  in  various  ways,  "  lungis,"  "  loongies,"  "  loongyis,"  etc. 
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It  is  a  garment  worn  by  men.    It  is  worn  as  »  skirt,  differing  from 
the  Indian  "  dhooty,"  which  is  a  loin  cloth. 

The  natives  have  an  idiosyncrasy  about  the  way  they  want  these 
skirt  cloths  made  that  is  worth  noting.  The  finished  width  desired 
is  46  inches,  but  they  do  not  want  the  cloth  woven  46  inches  wide. 
The  cloth  is  woven  23  inches  wide,  154  inches  long,  and  then  cut  in 
two  and  sewed  together,  making  the  finished  garment  46  inches  wide 
and  77  inches  long.  Why  they  should  want  it  this  way  is  strange, 
as  the  seam  does  not  usually  show,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  46-inch 
widths,  of  which  there  are  some  also  imported,  are  not  nearly  so  popu- 
lar as  the  23-inch  widths  that  have  to  be  cut  and  sewed  together  after 
buying.  The  only  explanation  given  is  the  conservatism  of  the.Bur- 
mese,  which  equals  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  old  hand  looms  of 
Burma  could  not  weave  46-inch  goods,  so  the  cloth  had  to  be  woven 
in  half  widths  and  the  custom  thus  started  is  still  clung  to  by  them. 
This  garment,  like  most  Indian  and  Burmese  garments,  is  worn  with- 
out any  modern  fixings,  such  as  buttons,  hooks,  or  other  fastenings. 
It  is  simply  folded  around  the  body  and  the  end  tucked  in  on  the 
right-hand  side. 

MANNER   OF    A\'EAVING. 

It  is  usually  woven  so  that  the  back  shows  a  different  color  from 
the  front;  usually  a  darker  color.  As  an  illustration  of  this  take 
one  of  the  common  patterns,  say,  76  by  48  ends  per  inch.  The  warp 
is  arranged  32  ends  of  red,  4  of  white,  32  of  red,  2  of  white.  The 
selvage  border — some  are  made  with  a  selvage  border  and  some  not — 
was  in  this  case  22  white  ends  (the  4  outside^threads  run  two  to  a 
heddle  eye),  4  black,  2  white,  56  black,  being  the  same  on  both  edges. 
The  regular  filling  pattern  was  arranged  to  pick  26  red,  4  white,  26 
red,  2  white.  The  darker  filling  pattern  was  arranged  to  pick  22 
black,  2  red,  22  black,  2  white,  2  black,  2  white,  2  black,  2  white. 
There  were  6  repeats  of  this,  then  144  ends  or  3  inches  of  black,  and 
then  6  repeats  again.  This  gives  about  20  inches  of  the  darker 
weave.  Considering  the  154-inch  length  bought  by  the  Burmese,  the 
cloth  shows  10  inches  of  the  lighter  woven  cloth,  then  20  inches  of 
darker  woven,  then  94  inches  of  the  lighter,  20  inches  of  the  darker, 
and  10  inches  of  the  lighter  color.  This  cloth,  23  inches  wide,  is  cut 
in  two  after  purchase  and  sewed  together  so  the  dark  stripes  fit.  The 
finished  garment,  therefore,  46  inches  wide  by  77  inches  long,  shows 
10  inches  light  color,  20  inches  dark  color,  and  47  inches  light  color. 
As  the  garment  is  folded  from  the  right  around  the  back,  brought 
around  the  front,  and  tucked  in  on  the  right  side,  this  is  why  the 
lighter  colored  portions  are  of  unequal  lengths.  This  style  of  lungi, 
which  is  the  regular  style  of  skirt  lungi  worn  by  the  Burmese,  is 
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often  called  a  ''saroug;  "  in  fact,  when  shipped  in  this  length  this, 
according  to  the  importers,  is  the  correct  name  for  it. 

Each  piece  of  154  inches  is  folded  into  about  5  inches  by  12  inches 
and  tied  near  each  end  with  a  few  strands  of  red  yam.  Twenty  of 
these  pieces  are  tied  together  in  a  bundle,  or  as  it  is  technically  known, 
a  "corge."  This  is  the  shape  in  which  the  Mahommedan  whole- 
saler, who  obtains  it  from  the  foreign  importer,  sells  it  to  the  bazaar 
stall  keeper,  and  the  wholesale  market  price  is  based  on  this  "  corge  ^ 
of  20  pieces.  A  case  contains  20  "  corges,"  or  400  pieces,  which  is 
about  1,700  yards.  An  average  price  is  about  1  rupee  (32.4  cents) 
a  23  by  154  inch  piece,  or  400  rupees  a  case. 

Aijother  form  in  which  this  "  lungi "  is  put  up,  in  which  shape  it 
is  referred  to  as  a  "  lungi '"  instead  of  a  "  sarong,"  is  in  12-yard 
lengths,  about  120  to  a  case.  Every  2  of  the  12  yards  are  woven  like 
the  half  length  of  the  sarong  already  described,  and  a  few  white  picks 
show  where  the  cloth  is  to  be  torn  apart  to  make  separate  lungis. 
In  the  12-yard  lengths  the  cloth  is  usually  woven  wider,  so  that  each 
piece  makes  six  lungis.  The  widths  run  38  to  46  inches  for  men. 
As  before  stated,  however,  they  are  not  near  as  popular  as  the  23-inch 
widths  that  have  to  be  sewed  together.  Some  36-inch  widths  are 
imported  for  women's  use,  but  these  are  mainly  the  Burmese  women, 
while  the  "  saris "  is  the  garment  the  Hindoo  women  mostly  use. 
For  children  the  lungis  arc  imported  in  three  standard  widths,  24, 
27,  and  30  inches,  and  sold  in  3-piece  lots  at  5  rupees  8  annas,  or  $1.78 
(present  market  price). 

PREFERENCE    FOR    <;AV    ('()U)RS. 

The  Burmese,  more  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  India,  prefer  gay 
colors,  and  especially  red,  purple,  and  gn^en.  The  hingis  are  almost 
entirely  checks  and  plaids  with  a  predominance  of  red  and  green. 
and  with  black,  white,  or  purple  lines  forming  the  design.  A 
small  check  at  the  present  time  (March  -25)  very  popular  is  con- 
striutted  (>  red,  2  black,  6  red,  2  green,  being  the  same  both  ways; 
another  pattern  is  12  white,  10  red,  8  green,  10  red,  12  white,  12  black, 
60  white,  12  black,  2  yellow,  32  red,  2  yellow,  12  black,  00  white,  12 
black,  12  white,  10  red,  8  green,  10  red,  12  white,  00  red,  24  green, 
60  red.  The  first  is  a  lungi  3J)  inches  by  12  yards,  SO  by  68  ends  per 
inch,  and  11  cents  a  yard,  or  22  cents  a  lungi  of  2  yards.  The  last 
was  a  23-inch  sarong,  154  inches  long,  70>  by  48,  and  bringing  1 
rupee  2  annas,  or  36  cents,  which  is  about  8.4  cents  a  yard. 

Printed  cotton  lungis  are  not  as  well  liked  as  the  woven.     When 

worn  by  the  men,they  are  mainly  satin  woven,  say,  84  by  120  ends  per 

inch,  and  with  flowered  designs.     The  check  and  plaid  designs  are 

erred  for  ordinary  wear,  and  the  flowered  printed  satin  lungis 
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are  only  used  in  place  of  silk  for  special  occasions.  The  price  will 
run  as  high  as  25  cents  a  yard. 

Ordinary  grades  sell  for  8  to  9  rupees  per  12  yards,  which  is  21§ 
to  24  cents,  but  the  market  is  considerably  overstocked  with  printed 
lungis  just  at  present,  and  they  are  being  sold  at  half  price,  or  4 
rupees  apiece,  which  is  about  11  cents  a  yard.  The  cheap,  plain- 
printed  lungis  are  only  worn  by  the  natives  who  come  from  India, 
the  Burman  wearing  the  satin  prints  when  prints  are  worn  at  all. 

A  woman's  lungi  is  If  yards  and  a  man's  2  yards  long.  A  12- 
yard  piece  makes  7  of  the  former  or  6  of  the  latter.  Men's  are 
mostly  40  inches  wide,  and  women's  36  inches. 

SARI    WORN    BY    WOMEN CHECKS    AND    BUCKRAMS. 

The  sari  is  the  women's  garment,  corresponding  to  the  lungi  worn 
by  the  men.  It  is  usually  7^  yards  long.  It  is  worn  as  a  skirt  by 
the  native  women  of  India,  but  not  by  the  Burmese  women,  who 
use  the  women's  lungi.  The  men's  lungis  are  almost  invariably  plaid 
and  check  designs,  but  the  women's  "  saris  "  have  a  deeper  border, 
more  elaborate  designs,  and  more  variety  of  colors.  The  difference 
between  the  women's  lungi  and  the  saris  is  that  the  lungi  for  women 
is  worn  as  a  skirt,  hanging  straight  from  under  the  arms,  and  is 
usually  about  IJ  yards  long,  while  the  saris  is  used  to  fold  around 
the  whole  body  and  to  bring  up  and  cover  the  head  and  face,  and 
is  5  to  7i  yards  long.  A  common  sari  is  40  inches,  7  yards,  60  by  44, 
and  sells  at  56  cents  apiece. 

Checks  are  imported  in  fairly  large  quantities,  mainly  from  India, 
and  used  as  men's  coats.  A  common  check  is  27  inches,  72  by  52,  and 
retails  at  8  cents  a  yard.  A  few  cotton-raised  woven  checks  are 
imported,  being  woven  checks  that  have  stripes  scratched  by  machin- 
ery so  as  to  raise  a  nap.    These  are  also  used  for  coats. 

Buckram  comes  mostly  24  inches,  40  by  40,  and  retails  at  14  cents 
a  yard  for  brown  or  12  cents  a  yard  for  white  or  black. 

HOLLANDS,     CRETONNES,    (JAMBR(X)NS,     TICKINGS,    AND    GRAY     SHIRTINGS. 

Of  the  Hollands  imported  the  most  popular  is  a  28  inch,  52  by 
48,  fabric  retailing  at  3^  annas,  or  7  cents,  a  yard.  This  has  white 
warp  and  mock-twist  blue  and  white  filling  and  is  used  for  men's 
coats. 

Cretonne  is  used  for  door  curtains,  hangings,  etc.,  flowered  red 
and  yellow  designs  on  a  green  ground  seeming  to  be  most  common. 
A  usual  piece  is  42  inches  wide,  48  by  32,  and  sells  at  8  annas,  or  16 
cents,  a  yard. 

Gambroons  used  for  door  hangings,  for  making  men's  coats,  and 
especially  Punjabis.    It  is  a  heavy,  plain- woven  fabric,  using  mock- 
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twist  filling  and  with  2  warp  ends  to  a  heddle  eye,  2  blue  and  then  2 
black,  etc.  A  usual  width  is  26  inches,  construction  66  by  66  ends 
per  inch,  and  price  4  annas,  or  8  cents,  a  yard. 

The  ordinary  ticking  for  mattresses  is  imported  to  a  small  extent. 
The  blue-striped  ticking  is  the  most  common.  A  36-inch,  80  by 
40,  retails  at  12  cents  a  yard,  a  common  pattern  being  2  blue, 
2  white,  2  blue,  3  white,  8  blue,  3  white,  2  blue,  2  white,  2  blue,  10 
white  warp  ends  in  a  repeat,  and  all  white  filling.  A  cheaper  grade 
of  ticking  sells  for  8  cents  a  yard. 

A  good  amount  of  gray  shirtings  is  imported  and  sells  at  6  to  8 
rupees  ($1.95  to  $2.60)  per  piece.  The  widths  are  36,  38,  42,  and  46 
inches,  mainly  the  36-inch,  and  the  lengths  are  37  to  38  yards.  Any 
length  over  38  yards  is  not  counted  in  paying. 

MUSLINS,  CHADARS,  AND  DHOOTIES. 

Book  muslin  is  a  very  coarse  fabric,  35^  inches,  36  by  28,  coming 
in  10-yard  lengths,  that  is  used  to  some  extent  as  shirt  waists  by  the 
native  women.  It  is  imported  10  pieces  to  a  bundle  and  200  pieces 
to  the  case,  and  retails  at  1  rupee  1  anna,  or  27  cents,  for  10  yards. 
Most  of  it  is  white,  but  some  colored,  chiefly  blue. 

Art  muslin  is  also  imported  for  use  as  door  and  window  curtains, 
draperies,  etc.,  and  is  mostly  37^  inches,  60  by  40,  retailing  at  about 
12  cents  a  yard. 

A  "  chadar  "  is  simply  a  gray  shirting  cloth  that  comes  in  retail 
lengths.  It  is  used  as  bedclothing,  and  by  the  poorer  classes  as  a 
garment  somewhat  like  a  lungi,  but  is  wound  around  the  waist 
and  then  carried  up  over  the  head,  protecting  the  whole  body.  An 
ordinary  chadar  is  50  inches  wide,  52  by  48  ends  per  inch,  and  retails 
at  12  annas,  or  24  cents,  per  2|-yard  length.  Pieces  come  put  up  in 
5-yard  lengths,  but  with  cut  marks  between.  At  each  end  of  a  2^-yard 
chadar  is  a  heading  of  a  few  picks  of  coarse  filling  and  three  or  four 
picks  of  red ;  also  on  each  edge  is  a  border  made  of  a  few  alternate 
picks  of  coarse  and  light  filling. 

A  dhooty  is  in  India  usually  a  loin  cloth  for  men.  In  Burma  it 
is  used  for  this  purpose  and  occasionally  for  skirts  for  some  classes 
of  women,  especially  Madras  women.  The  usual  dhooty  is  plain 
with  a  narrow  red  selvage  and  red  cut  mark.  A  popular  width  is 
42  inches,  construction  08  by  68,  and  price  1  rupee,  or  32.4  cents,  per  5 
yards.  The  cloth  comes  10  yards,  with  cut  marks  showing  it  to  be 
a  double  length.  Another  common  dhooty  is  plain,  without  colored 
borders,  44  inches  wide,  3  yards  22  inches  long,  weighs  11^  ounces, 
and  retails  at  24  cents  per  piece. 
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COTTON  PRINTS,  BLANKETS,  UNDERSHIRTS,  AND  TOWELS. 

The  cotton  prints  used  are  all  32  inches  by  24  yards.  A  30-inch 
print  is  favored  in  Japan;  the  American  24-inch  print  is  largely 
used  in  the  Philippines,  but  only  a  32-inch  print  will  suit  in  Burma. 
These  are  all  supposed  to  be  32-inch,  but  by  actual  measurement  1 
found  them  to  vary  from  31  to  33  inches.  They  are  all  24  yards  long 
and  are  put  up  60  pieces  to  a  case.  The  constructions  run  from  16 
by  14  up  to  18  square  per  quarter  inch.  The  yarns  are  28s  and  32s 
up  to  32s  and  40s.  Fine  cambric  prints  using  Egyptian  yarn  run 
about  22  by  24  ends  per  quarter  inch.  A  "  lungi  "  print  is  36  to  38 
inches  wide  and  12  yards  long.  This  print  is  put  up  120  pieces  to  a 
case.  The  cases  are  always  tin  lined.  Most  of  the  prints  are  used 
for  women's  skirts  and  are  cut  up  into  If  yards  when  sold.  Prints 
are  bought  by  the  importer  in  three-case  lots;  not  under.  In  Eng- 
land a  printer  will  not  set  up  a  pattern  or  change  his  color  for  less 
than  three  "  lumps  "  of  120  yards  calico  each.  A  smaller  quantity 
would  not  pay  for  the  trouble.  A  lump  of  120  yards  will  make  5 
pieces  of  24  yards  each,  which  gives  15  pieces  as  the  minimum  to  a 
color  or  design.  As  there  are  180  pieces  in  a  three-bale  lot,  this  limits 
the  number  of  patterns  to  12. 

Cotton  blankets  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities.  They 
come  packed  300  to  a  case  and  are  sold  by  the  importer  in  10-blanket 
lots.  The  market  price  between  importer  and  native  wholesale  mer- 
chant is  based  on  this.  At  present  the  price  is  7  to  9  rupees,  say  $2.25 
to  $3,  per  10  blankets.  The  blankets  are  nearly  all  48  inches  wide 
and  the  lengths  from  60  inches  up,  a  usual  length  being  78  inches. 
Red  blankets  are  the  favorite  and  retail  at  about  1  rupee  2  annas  each, 
or  36  cents.  Similar  woolen  blankets  retail  at  75  to  80  cents.  The 
end  stripes  are  mostly  black  on  red  and  yellow,  and  blue  stripes 
on  gray. 

Cooton  undershirts  are  mostly  bleached  and  come  from  Spain  and 
Germany.  Prices  range  from  2  to  14  rupees  (65  cents  to  $4.50)  a 
dozen,  but  the  cheap  shirt,  say  4  rupees  a  dozen,  is  the  one  most 
bought  by  the  native. 

The  single  towels  are  mostly  Turkish  or  huckaback,  while  the 
Japanese  towels  are  in  pairs,  12  pairs  to  a  bundle.  Ordinary  small 
towels  retail  at  4  to  8  rupees  ($1.30  to  $2.60)  per  dozen  pairs.  The 
white  Turkish  towels,  45  by  22  inches,  retail  at  20  cents  each. 

AMERICAN    CLOTH   AND  DRILLS. 

It  is  significant  of  the  slight  amount  of  American  goods  on  the 
Indian  and  Burmese  market  that  the  tariff  for  India  refers  to  one 
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kind  of  cloth  as  ''American  ■'  colth.  By  this  is  meant  '^  Peperell 
Jeans,"  the  jeans  made  by  the  American  company  of  that  name. 
This  is  in  fact  practically  the  only  kind  of  American  cloth  well 
known  in  India.  It  retails  at  present  at  Rangoon  at  4  annas  2  pies, 
or  9  cents,  a  yard. 

The  gray  drills  imported  come  from  England,  with  some  from 
India.  They  are  28  inches  wide.  The  Burmese  market  prefers  this 
width,  and  30-inch  drills  do  not  sell  as  well.  The  length  is  40  yards, 
and  the  price  6  to  8  rupees  a  piece,  or,  say,  5  to  8^  cents  a  yard. 

Khaki  drills  sell  at  8,  10,  and  12  annas,  or  16,  20,  and  24  cents,  a 
yard,  according  to  quality  and  finish. 

The  regular  Indian  tariff  applies  to  Burma  also.  The  duty  on  most 
articles  is  5  per  cent,  but  on  cotton  piece  goods  the  rate  is  3^  per 
cent.  The  cotton  goods  are  specified  by  name  in  customs  circular 
No.  XIV,  issued  December  21,  1906,  by  the  government  of  India. 

POPULAR   TASTE    VARIABLE. 

In  cotton  piece  goods  the  import  trade  is  practically  a  retail  trade 
and  relatively  few  lines  of  goods  are  imported  in  wholesale  quanl^ities. 
In  prints,  for  example,  a  three-case  lot  will  contain  as  many  as  twelve 
designs ;  a  bale  of  "  lungis  "  m^y  have  twenty  packages,  each  of  a 
different  color  or  pattern,  etc.  Not  only  is  it  in  this  sense  a  retail 
trade,  but  there  is  no  stability  to  the  market,  since  the  tastes  of  the 
people  are  continually  changing,  and  within  their  limits  the  Burmese 
are  as  eager  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  style  as  is  a  Parisian.  In 
Burma,  however,  the  cut  and  style  of  the  clothing  is  fixed,  and  this 
restlessness  takes  the  shape  of  running  after  new  patterns  and  new 
finishes.  In  "  lungis  ''  a  merchant  may  introduce  a  small  green  and 
red  check;  it  strikes  the  popular  fancy,  becomes  the  rage;  the  mer- 
chant sells  every  yard  he  has  at  a  good  profit;  his  competitors  wire 
for  similar  goods  to  l>e  made  up,  and  the  demand  seems  insatiable. 
Suddenly  another  merchant  throws  a  purple,  white,  and  pink  barred 
design  on  the  market.  There  is  a  rush  for  this,  and  the  green  and  red 
check  is  forgotten.  Perhaps  before  the  change  it  is  selling  at  8 
rupees  apiece;  afterwards  it  drops  to  5  rupees.  If  there  are  large 
shipments  of  this  on  the  way,  on  arrival  they  are  out  of  demand,  and 
perhaps  sell  at  half  price.  So  it  goes,  first  one  pattern  and  then 
another  having  a  run. 

DIFFin  LTIES    WITH    FINISH. 

In  the  finish  it  is  the  .same.  A  year  or  so  ago  lungis,  saris,  etc., 
were  finished  with  an  ordinary  starch  finish.  Then  a  demand  arose 
for  a  mercerized  finish  in  imitation  of  the  silk  goods  worn  by  the 
richer  classes.     To-day  the  regular  finish  is  sold  at  a  heavy  discount, 
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and  to  bring  the  market  price  all  goods  have  to  be  *"  silk  finished  "  or 
"  mercerized."  It  is  so  referred  to  by  the  shopkeepers,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  to  make  the  regular  mercerized  goods  the  yarn  itself  is 
usually  mercerized,  which  would  make  too  high  priced  a  cloth  for 
this  market.  The  finish  is  really  a  fine  "  Shreiner,"  made  by  using 
a  fine-lined  steel  roller,  which  gives  a  fine  silk-looking,  medium  stiff - 
finish  piece  of  goods.  This  is  all  the  go  now,  but  the  taste  may  change 
at  any  time.  In  the  "lungis"  there  is  usually  a  half -inch  selvage 
stripe  woven  of  some  dark  color  on  each  edge  of  the  goods.  Some- 
times a  demand  springs  up  for  a  white  selvage  border  and  again  for 
no  selvage  stripe  at  all.  Other  instances  might  be  given  to  show  the 
frequent  changes  in  popular  taste.  Once  the  demand  changes,  the 
old  goods  are  as  unsalable  as  last  year's  Paris  hat.  From  the  fore- 
going a  slight  idea  is  obtained  of  one  reason  why  this  is  a  rather  diffi- 
cult and  unsatisfactory  market. 

MANUFACTURERS    MUST   BE    VIGILANT. 

In  Manchuria  the  people  wear  American  2.85  and  3  yard  drills 
from  January  to  December,  and  to  hold  the  market  the  American 
manufacturer  has  simply  to  make  the  same  kind  of  goods  he  has  been 
making  and  not  allow  the  quality  to  deteriorate.  To  win  a  foothold 
in  the  Burma  market,  however,  a  manufacturer  has  to  use  more  brain 
work,  to  be  more  wide-awake  and  enterprising;  and  to  hold  his  ground 
when  a  foothold  is  gained,  he  has  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open.  In 
piece  goods  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  get  much 
trade,  for  four  reasons,  viz,  (1)  the  lack  of  direct  steamships  to 
New  York;  (2)  the  lack  of  an  American  bank;  (3)  the  character  of 
the  market,  the  quick  fluctuations,  and  long  time  demanded;  and  (4) 
the  variety  of  designs  demanded  in  small  lots. 

These  are  difficulties  that  have  to  be  considered,  and  from  my 
inspection  of  the  bazaars  and  talks  with  native  and  European  mer- 
chants it  seems  a  rather  difficult  market,  but  one  in  which  there  is  yet 
room  for  the  right  man  with  the  right  goods.  On  the  very  coarse 
goods,  using  Cs  to  16s  yarn  and  up  to  20s  warp,  mainly  coarse  goods 
from  Madras  for  the  poorer  classes,  America  can  not  compete,  because 
the  cheaper,  coarser  Indian  cotton  that  is  employed  is  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose  and  the  labor  cost  of  manufacture  is  also  cheaper.  On 
mulls,  lawns,  etc.,  few  mills  in  the  United  States  have  as  yet  a  large 
enough  output  of  these  goods  to  compete,  and  the  English  finishes 
are  difficult  to  equal. 

There  are  some  goods  on  which  the  United  States  can  compete  in 
regard  to  price  and  quality.  The  market  after  all  is  not  very  large, 
some'$6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  a  year,  but  bv  properly  directed  efforts 
the  United  States  could  probably  get  $1,000,000,  or  perhaps  more,  out 
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of  it.  Last  year  the  Netherlands  shipped  here  $771^62  of  cotton 
goods,  and  if  the  Netherlands  can  do  that  the  United  States,  which 
grows  the  cotton,  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  get  at  least  $1,000,000 
from  the  trade. 

FEAR  OF  AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 

The  buying  for  Burma  is  not  done  at  Rangoon,  but  in  London. 
American  oil  machinery  and  piping  are  bought  in  London  from 
agents  of  New  York  firms,  and  the  material  is  shipped  to  Liverpool 
and  transshipped  there  for  Rangoon.  Most  of  the  larger  importing 
houses  at  Rangoon  are  simply  branches  of  London  houses  and  in 
charge  of  a  junior  partner  or  an  agent,  while  the  real  control  of  the 
business  is  centered  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  partner  in  London. 
With  most  of  the  importing  houses  at  Rangoon  there  would  not  be 
much  chance  of  an  American  drummer  doing  business  unless  at  a 
materially  lower  price  than  the  same  goods  can  be  bought  in  London. 
Most  of  the  English  firms  are  very  conservative,  and  are  jealous  of 
any  other  nation  getting  a  foothold  here,  seeming  especially  to  fear 
American  competition.  A  few  of  the  firms  are  more  progressive,  and 
recognizing  the  popularity  and  superiority  of  American  goods  on  cer- 
tain lines  are  willing  to  handle  them  wherever  the  price  allows  com- 
petition with  those  of  other  nations. 

The  Italian  Colonial  Company,  of  Trieste,  is  one  of  the  largest 
piece-goods  importers  and  is  willing  to  buy  goods  regardless  of 
country  of  origin,  the  character  of  goods,  prices,  and  terms  being  the 
controlling  considerations.  Under  prevailing  circumstances,  when  the 
jealousy  of  the  majority  of  the  English  merchants  makes  uphill  work 
for  the  agent  of  American  goods,  it  will  probably  secure  quicker 
returns  if  the  goods  are  introduced  through  a  well-established  firm. 
If  an  agency  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  local  importing  house  in  this 
way,  they  will  keep  the  American  house  informed  as  to  the  market 
variations. 

PATTERNS  FOR  PRINT  DESIGNS. 

Patterns  for  print  designs,  etc.,  must  be  forwarded  by  local  agents 
and  printed  in  accordance  therewith  by  manufacturers.  These 
designs  are  produced  locally,  frequently  copied  from  the  latest  pat- 
terns on  silks,  or  chosen  from  patterns  sent  out  from  England. 
Very  rarely  is  as  much  as  a  case  ordered  of  any  one  design,  and  even 
then  it  will  be  ordered  in  two  or  three  colors.  Usually  in  a  three-case 
lot  of  prints  there  will  be  eight  to  twelve  varieties  either  in  design  or 
coloring.  American  houses  have  quoted  assorted  lots  here,  but  the 
importers  say  that  the  lots  as  assorted  were  fixed  and  they  could  not 
get  them  to  change.    For  instance,  the  American  firm  would  submit 
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iTW^ive  samples  as  contained  in  a  three-case  lot — nine  pieces  of  each 
kind.  Perhaps  four  of  the  samples  would  be  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
Burmese  market,  but  the  other  eight  were  all  right,  and  the  importer 
would  want  the  three  cases  made  up  of  the  eight  designs  in  varying 
number  of  pieces,  say,  nine  of  one,  eighteen  of  another,  etc.,  and  per- 
haps one  design  in  a  diflferent  color.  The  American  would  decline  to 
make  the  required  changes  and  the  order  would  be  promptly  snapped 
up  by  an  English  mill.  As  elsewhere  noted,  the  English  printer 
declines  to  print  under  360  yards  (nine  40-yard  pieces)  of  any  one 
design,  but  otherwise  will  make  up  cases  as  desired,  and  to  get  a 
foothold  in  this  market  the  American  manufacturer  would  have  to 
do  likewise. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  BAZAAR  SYSTEM. 

The  bazaar  system  holds  an  important  place  in  the  Burma  trade 
and  has  to  be  considered.  In  Manila  and  Singapore  certain  streets 
containing  clusters  of  small  shops  are  referred  to  as  bazaars,  but  in 
Burma  the  system  is  different,  as  the  "  bazaar  "  is  contained  in  one 
large  building.  The  bazaar  buildings  at  Rangoon,  Mandalay,  and 
other  places  are  built  by  the  municipalities  and  rented  to  stall  holders 
at  a  fixed  rental.  At  Rangoon  the  bazaar  building  is  a  large  one- 
story  frame  structure.  The  stands  or  stalls  are  raised  platforms, 
about  2  feet  above  the  dirt  floor,  and  have  lids  and  locks,  so  that  the 
cloth  can  be  locked  up  underneath  at  night.  At  the  back  of  each 
stall,  dividing  it  from  the  one  on  the  other  side,  is  a  partition  with 
shelves.  The  cloth  is  stacked  here  during  the  day  and  the  shop- 
keeper sits  crosslegged  on  the  platform  and  exhibits  pieces  as  de- 
sired. Narrow  aisles  cross  each  other  about  every  20  or  30  feet,  and 
the  building  is  not  very  well  lighted.  Thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  are  kept  here,  and  this  is  really  the  head  and  center  of 
Burmese  trade.  Separate  sections  are  assigned  to  each  commodity — 
yarn,  cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  hardware,  jewelry,  etc.— and  the  deal- 
ers in  each  commodity  congregate  in  their  respective  sections.  This 
has  the  effect  of  concentrating  and  to  a  certain  extent  unifying  the 
trade  in  each  line.  Early  each  morning  the  importer  or  his  com- 
prador (buyer),  if  handling  cotton  piece  goods,  for  instance,  makes 
a  tour  of  the  piece-goods  corner,  ascertains  if  any  new  lines  have 
been  brought  out  by  his  competitors,  what  has  been  the  buying 
tendency  the  previous  day,  and  the  market  prices.  He  thus  keeps 
an  accurate  tab  on  the  market  requirements  far  better  than  he  could 
if  the  same  shops  were  scattered  all  over  town.  Each  stall  keeper 
makes  a  specialty  of  some  one  thing.  Thus  a  man  will  sell  lungis 
and  nothing  else,  the  next  man  sheetings,  and  shirtings,  the  next  only 
prints,  etc. 
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The  importers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  sell  to  the  stall  keepers,  but  to  the 
wholesale  native  shops,  which  are  mostly  run  by  Hindus  or  Moham- 
medans, and  in  a  few  instances  by  Burmese.  These  shops  also 
specialize.  One  of  the  largest  I  investigated  sold  only  dyed  limgis. 
On  one  side  of  the  shop  were  great  piles  of  men's  lungis,  38  to  40 
inches  wide.  On  the  other  were  lungis  for  women  and  children, 
women's  36  inches  wide  and  children's  24,  27,  and  30  inches  wide. 
All  these  were  folded  and  in  12-yard  lengths.  At  the  end  of  the 
shop  was  exhibited  woven  sarongs,  which  is  a  peculiar  lungis  woven 
23  inches  wide  and  afterwards  sewed  together  to  make  lungis  for 
men.  These  were  in  "corges,"  or  bundles  of  20  pieces,  each  154 
inches  long. 

SMALL  MARGIN  OF  RETAIL  PROFITS. 

These  people  buy  from  the  importer  on  sixty  days'  time  and  sell 
to  the  bazaar  people  on  sixty,  ninety,  or  longer  time.  The  prices  I 
obtained  showed  a  very  small  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  so  their  profit  can  not  be  large.  An  importer  said  that  if 
he  sold  lungis  at  3  rupees  12  annas  ($1.54)  per  12-yard  piece  he 
usually  found  it  retailed  in  the  bazaar  under  4  rupees,  say  $1.58  to 
$1.62,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  difference,  and  very  often  only  2  per 
cent  difference.  Several  times  where  I  obtained  '•  office "  prices 
from  an  importer  and  then  priced  the  cloth  in  the  bazaar  I  found 
only  2  annas,  or  4  cents,  difference  per  12-yard  piece,  and  in  some 
cases  the  price  was  actually  the  same.  The  competition  is  usually 
very  close,  so  that  even  an  eighth  of  a  cent  a  yard  difference  in  the 
landed  price  may  decide  the  question  of  profit  or  loss. 

The  bazaar  building  at  Mandahiy  is  nuich  finer  than  that  at  Ran- 
goon. It  was  recently  erected,  and  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
The  buildin^jr  is  of  brick  and  stone,  with  tiled  floors,  G-foot  aisles, 
and  cement  elevations  or  platforms.  The  tiled  roof  is  supported  by 
iron  I  beams.  The  buildin^j:  is  divided  into  four  parts,  separated 
by  driveways,  and  each  building  is  devoted  to  a  separate  class  of 
connnodities. 

In  (lie  bazaars  the  predominance  of  women  is  very  noticeable,  and 
ihr  women  do  a  large  share  of  the  business  of  Hunna.  Contrary  to 
(Ik*  usual  custom  of  the  East,  and  in  peculiar  contrast  to  the  Chinese 
and  Hindu  women  on  either  side  of  her,  the  Burmese  woman  for 
practi(!al  purposes  is  the  head  of  the  family  and  vi'vy  often  the  main 
breadwinner.  Even  where  she  does  not  carry  on  the  business  hei^self, 
important  transactions  are  usually  submitted  to  her  for  approval 
before  consummation.  She  makes  a  pleasant.  cfTicient  saleswoman, 
%eems  to  have  a  much  keener  business  instinct  than  the  Burmese 
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EXTENT  OF   COTTON   RAISING   AND   EXPORTS. 

Cotton  is  raised  in  the  central  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  but  the 
total  crop  is  small,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  represents  only 
some  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in 
India.  Myingyon,  Meiktala,  Sagaing,  and  Thayetmyo  receive  the 
bulk  of  the  marketed  crop. 

The  exports  for  the  past  five  years,  including  those  to  India  proper, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  countries,  have  been  10,256,512,  15,233,232, 
13,396,768,  8,580,880,  and  15,462,720  pounds,  respectively.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1906  the  exports  of  cotton  were  to  the  following  countries : 

Exports  of  Cotton  fob  last  Fiscal  Year. 


Country. 

Pounds. 

6.057,248 
4,426.128 
3,626,666 
2.366,896 
86.792 

Value. 

Price  per 
pound. 

Jspan  

$464,666 

3-22,991 

278,975 

184,494 

7,133 

CcnU. 
9.0 

India 

7.3 

Great  Britain 

7.9 

China  (Hongkong')           

7.8 

Other  countries 

8.3 

Total 

16,462,720 

1,248,148 

O8.07 

'« Average. 

This  shows  that  the  high-priced  grades  go  to  Japan,  which  takes 
a  third  of  the  crop,  and  that  the  remainder  goes  to  India,  Great 
Britain,  and  China,  with  a  few  bales  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aus- 
tria-Himgary.  The  government  estimate  for  the  present  Burma 
cotton  crop  (1906-7)  shows  186,202  acres,  as  against  189,000  acres 
last  year,  and  the  estimated  outturn  of  clean  cotton  is  35,303  bales  of 
400  pounds  each  as  against  37,000  bales  last  year. 

A  well-known  firm  at  Rangoon  has  carried  on  experiments  with 
several  varieties  of  American  seed  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
staple  and  quality  of  the  cotton  grown.  Other  private  parties  are 
experimenting  with  Pernambuco  tree  cotton,  and  others  are  trying 
to  improve  the  indigenous  variety  of  cotton.  The  government  is 
also  doing  work  along  the  same  line.  Despite  a  claim  of  some  im- 
provement here  and  there,  the  experiments  so  far  have  been  of  little 
value,  and  until  the  quality  can  be  improved  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
a  higher  price  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  cultivation  will  be 
extended. 


A  TYPICAL  YARN  MILL. 


CHARACTER  OF  BUILDINGS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Cotton  manufacturing  is  an  international  industry  that  is  con- 
tinually enlarging  and  in  which  the  methods  of  manufacture  are  con- 
tinually improving.      No  one  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  the  be^ 
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methods,  and  every  manufacturer  is  interested  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  what  is  being  done  by  his  competitors,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  Methods  of  operation  and  styles  of  machinery  that  are 
suitable  for  one  place  are  not  always  suitable  for  another,  but  every- 
where the  result  desired  is  the  same — a  maximum  of  production  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  To  note  various  methods  used  to  obtain  this  result 
is  of  interest.  A  somewhat  detailed  description  of  an  Indian  yam 
mill  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place. 

The  Kohinoor  Mills  Company,  of  Bombay,  may  be  taken  as  a 
good  type  of  the  successful  Indian  yam  mill,  both  in  equipment  and 
method  of  operation.  This  is  a  39,000  spindle  mill  making  yam 
chiefly  for  the  Chinese  trade.  During  1906  it  made  2}  lakhs  of 
rupees  (about  $91,000)  on  a  capital  of  1,600,000  rupees,  or  17  per 
cent,  and  it  has  averaged  about  2^  lakhs  every  year.  American  mills 
are  usually  constructed  on  the  "  slow-burning  construction  "  principle, 
with  heavy  wood  columns  and  beams,  but  the  Indian,  like  the  English 
mills,  are  constructed  on  the  "  fireproof  "  principle,  and  as  little  wood 
is  used  as  possible. 

DEHCRIPTIOX    OF    CONSTRUCTION. 

This  mill  is  situated  in  a  large  compound  surrounded  by  masonry 
walls  topped  with  broken  glass  and  with  a  watchman  at  each  gate. 
The  main  mill  is  five  stories  high,  384  feet  long,  104  feet  wide,  and  is 
divided  in  the  center  b}^  the  double  walls  of  the  main  drive  from  the 
engine  room  situated  at  the  back.  The  mill  walls  are  strengthened 
with  pilasters  and  are  very  heavily  built,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Indian  factories  act. 

Cast-iron  cohimns  are  used  and  these  are  spaced  11  feet  lengthwise, 
while  across  the  mill  the  bays  are  15  feet  in  the  middle  and  the  outer 
ones  18  feet.  Running  across  the  mill  steel  I  beams  rest  on  the  top  of 
these  columns.  To  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction,  which  is 
very  necessary  in  this  climate,  the  holes  for  bolting  the  I  beams  to 
the  flanged  heads  of  the  columns  are  always  made  slotted  instead  of 
round,  and  for  the  same  reason  a  4-inch  spac*e  is  left  in  the  brickwork 
at  the  ends  of  the  beams.  Thes**  large  I  beams  support  smaller  I 
beams  running  longitudinally  of  the  mill.  These  are  spaced  2 
feet  apart  and  between  each  is  built  up  a  brick  arch  abutting  at  each 
end  on  a  curved  brick  resting  on  the  bottom  end  of  the  I  beam.  On 
top  of  each  beam  is  a  small  wooden  beam  to  the  height  of  the  brick 
arch,  and  powdered  brick  and  cement  are  used  to  fill  in  to  make  arch 
and  beam  one  solid  level  mass.  The  floor  is  then  laid  crosswise, 
being  nailed  to  the  wooden  beams.  This  gives  a  fireproof  floor  and 
is  the  standard  construction  in  India. 
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PROTECTION    AGAINST    FIRE WAREHOUSE    ARRANGEMENTS. 

Though  the  building  is  fireproof,  sprinklers  are  used  throughout. 
Exposed  rectangular  steel  tanks  are  located  on  a  brick  tower  run  up 
some  20  feet  above  the  roof. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  brickwork,  both  outside  and  inside,  is 
carefully  plastered.  This  has  to  be  done  because  of  the  severe  cli- 
matic variation,  which  causes  exposed  brickwork  quickly  to  crumble 
and  disintegrate.  Nearly  all  Indian  mills  are  so  plastered  or  stuc- 
coed. Most  Indian  brick,  which  cost  only  some  12  rupees,  or  $4,  a 
thousand,  best  quality,  are  poor  in  quality  as  well  as  cheap  in  price 
and  absorb  moisture  readily.  The  roof  rises  in  three  peaks  and  is 
covered  with  tin.  Some  mills,  however,  use  a  flat  cement  roof  with 
parapet,  and  in  very  hot  weather  this  is  flooded  with  water  and 
proves  a  most  efficient  aid  in  making  working  conditions  more  bear- 
able. 

The  cotton  is  stored  in  a  separate  one-story  building  constructed  of 
rubble  masonry,  and  is  25  feet  high,  with  corrugated- iron  roof.  This 
building  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  masonry  walls  and 
fireproof  doors.  In  the  first  is  a  bale  press,  where  the  10-pound  bun- 
dles of  yarn  which  are  delivered  through  a  chute  from  the  third  floor 
of  the  main  mill  are  put  up  into  400-pound  bales.  Each  10  pounds  is 
in  a  paper-covered  package,  but  an  extra  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  bale  and  a  good  quality  of  30-inch  8-ounce 
burlap  wrapped  around  this.  Four  1-inch  orange-colored  ties  are 
used  and  1^-inch  wood  strips  placed  under  the  ties  at  each  corner  of 
the  bale ;  also  each  buckle  is  wrapped  with  a  small  piece  of  burlap  to 
prevent  its  catching  on  other  bales.  The  finished  bales  were  stacked 
up  in  this  room. 

NEATNESS  IN   STORAGE STACKING  THE  BALES. 

The  middle  compartment  was  for  cotton  storage,  and  the  bales  were 
stacked  up  in  piles  20  feet  high.  A  very  noticeable  fact  was  the  neat- 
ness and  closeness  of  the  stacking  that  was  permitted  by  reason  of  the 
uniform  size  of  the  square  condensed  Indian  bales.  There  was  twice 
as  much  Indian  cotton  contained  in  this  compartment  as  would  have 
been  possible  in  the  case  of  American  bales,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  insurance  companies  in  America  considered  the  American 
hale  too  dangerous  to  permit  of  one  bale  being  stacked  on  another. 

The  third  compartment  was  used  for  an  opening  and  mixing  room. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  Indian  cotton,  of  varying  quality, 
staple,  and  price,  and  an  Indian  mill  would  never  think  of  using  the 
same  mixing  for  20s  as  for  10s  yam.  Frequently  even  for  numbers 
as  close  together  as  10s  and  12s  entirely  separate  mixings  are  used. 
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All  bales  on  arrival  at  mill  are  stacked  in  separate  piles  and  a 
memorandum  kept  of  the  staple,  grade,  and  price.  To  make  a  mix- 
ing for  10s,  for  instance,  the  mixing  may  be  of  three  different  varie- 
ties, so  the  resultant  mix  gives  a  cotton  of  certain  spinning  qualities 
and  of  a  calculated  price  per  pound.  To  know  the  proportion  of 
different  cottons  to  use  in  order  to  secure  good  spinning  for  various 
numbers  is  one  of  the  manager's  most  important  qualifications. 
Three  willows  were  used  in  this  room  and  the  cotton  blown  over 
through  a  pipe  into  the  blow  room  of  the  main  mill.  This  mill  pro- 
duces about  26,000  pounds  of  yarn  a  day,  and  to  open  and  mix  the 
cotton  required  and  to  handle  the  bales  ten  coolies  are  employed  at 
about  10  to  12  rupees  a  month  (say,  10  to  13  cents  a  day).  Each 
mixing  is  kept  in  a  separate  bin  and  delivered  through  the  willow 
and  suction  tube  to  the  blow  room  as  required. 

MACHINERY   AND  OPERATIVES. 

The  picker  or  blow  room,  as  it  is  called,  contains  four  vertical 
openers  and  seven  lines  of  scutchers.  An  opener  is  capable  of  sup- 
plying three  lines  of  scutchers,  so  one  is  usually  idle.  Indian  cotton 
is  much  dirtier  than  American  and  requires  more  thorough  cleaning. 
The  Crichton  vertical  opener  is  almost  universally  used  in  India  and 
consists  essentially  of  a  tapered  vertical  beater  surrounded  by  ver- 
tical grids.  Some  machines  have  one  and  some  two  beaters.  The 
cotton  is  delivered  inside  the  grids  near  the  bottom  and  forced  up 
and  out  near  the  top  by  an  air  current.  As  it  rises  it  is  struck  by 
the  beater  blades  and  the  motes  and  dirt  thrown  out  between  the 
grids.  From  the  opener  the  cotton  goes  to  the  picker,  then  to  the 
intermediate  and  finisher  lai)j)ers  (called  by  the  English  "  scutchers  ") . 
Including  the  willow,  the  cotton,  therefore,  i)asses  through  five 
machines  from  bin  to  laj)  and  is  struck  by  five  beaters.  For  similar 
coarse  numbers  in  the  United  States  most  mills  use  only  three 
machines — i)icker,  intermediate,  and  finisher  lai)per — and  subject  the 
cotton  to  only  throe  beatings. 

That  the  Indian  mills  using  such  dirty  cotton  are  able  to  run  their 
spindles  at  as  high  a  si)eed  and  to  make  the  profits  they  do  is  owing  to 
iheir  careful  j)reparation.  Among  the  leading  managers  it  is  an 
axiom  that  the  card  should  never  be  used  to  remove  dirt,  and  that 
the  finished  lap  nuist  be  free  of  dirt  and  leaf.  Some  managers  claim 
that  the  best  mills  in  India  pay  more  attention  to  careful  preliminary 
preparation  than  is  done  even  in  England.  The  additional  machinery 
makes  the  first  cost  slightly  higher  and  takes  more  horsepower,  but 
pays  for  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  mill. 

Machinery  from  Oldham,  England,  was  used  throughout  this  mill. 
Three-blade  beaters  were  used,  and  the  laps  on  picker,  intermediate, 
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and  finisher  lappers  were  44,  42,  and  40  inches  wide,  respectively. 
This  gradual  reduction  gives  a  uniform  lap  with  smooth  edges.  The 
lap  made  on  finisher  lapper  weighed  37  pounds  per  48  yards.  There 
were  employed  in  the  blow  room  eighteen  men  at  about  10  rupees  a 
month  (10  cents  a  day)  each. 

GARDING  AND  8TRIPPIN0. 

The  cards  were  drafted  95,  giving  about  a  17-hank  sliver,  and  pro- 
duction per  card  was  about  235  pounds  per  twelve  hours.  The  cyl- 
inder speed  is  usually  figured  here  at  160  revolutions  per  minute, 
which  is  slightly  under  the  standard  American  practice  of  165.  Each 
card  had  a  tin  cover  bolted  over  the  top  to  protect  the  flats  from  fly 
and  damp,  and  this  they  claim  makes  for  evener  work  as  well.  To 
look  after  the  cards  there  were  five  separate  sets  of  men — lap  men, 
flymen,  can  boys,  grinders,  and  strippers.  For  the  123  cards  run  by 
this  mill  there  were  employed  seven  lap  men  to  bring  in  the  laps,  six 
flymen  to  remove  the  waste,  fifteen  can  boys  to  handle  the  cans,  one 
head  grinder  and  eleven  ordinary  grinders  to  grind  and  set  up  the 
cards,  and  eleven  strippers.  These  men  get,  respectively,  10,  10,  9,  12, 
and  12  rupees  a  month  each,  which  corresponds  to  13,  13,  11,  15,  and 
15  cents  a  day.  The  strippers  have  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  in  the  mill, 
having  to  strip  each  card  once  every  hour  and  a  half,  which  keeps 
them  stripping  steadily.  In  addition  to  these  men  one  oiler  is 
employed  at  10  rupees  a  month,  or  13  cents  a  day. 

DRAW   FRAMES   AND   THEIR   TENDERS. 

The  draw  frames  were  six-delivery,  using  mechanical  stop  motions 
and  leather-covered  top  rolls.  Fluted  steel  top  rolls  seem  rarely 
used  in  India.  Flat  revolving  cleaner  flannels  were  used,  from  which 
the  lint  was  automatically  scraped  at  each  revolution.  The  draw- 
frame  tenders  were  paid  by  the  stubbing  hank,  and  they  make  about 
11  rupees  a  month,  or  say  13J  cents  a  day.  The  fly-frame  tenders 
run  one  frame  each  and  are  paid  by  the  hank.  The  slubber  price  is 
10 J  pies  (12  pies  equal  1  anna,  or  2  cents)  a  hank,  and  they  get  off 
about  10  hanks  a  day.  Intermediates  get  off  about  9  hanks,  at  13 
pies  a  hank,  and  fine  frames  about  7  hanks,  at  15  pies  a  hank.  They 
therefore  make  about  17^  cents  a  day.  The  slubbers  are  84  spindles 
each  and  fly  frames  120.  The  bottom  rolls  throughout  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  smaller  in  diameter  than  corresponding  frames  in 
America  running  American  cotton.  The  fly-frame  tenders  look  after 
the  running  and  creeling  of  their  frames,  but  the  dofiing  is  done  by 
doffer  boys,  who  get  about  10  cents  a  day. 
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RING   AND    MllJi   SPINNING. 

This  mill  uses  both  ring  and  mule  spinning,  having  23,000  ring 
and  16,000  mule  spindles.  The  numbers  spun  are  4s  to  20s,  but 
are  mainly  10s  and  20s  warp  yarn  for  the  China  trade,  the  aver- 
age number  being  about  15s;  1.92  hank  roving  is  used  for  10s  and 
3.25  hank  roving  for  20s,  which  give  short  drafts  on  spinning  frame 
of  5.21  and  6.15.  Single  roving  is  used  for  both,  and  this  is  the 
almost  universal  practice  in  Indian  mills. 

The  spinning  frames  ai-e  spaced  6  deliveries  between  stands,  instead 
of  8  deliveries  as  in  America.  The  slope  of  the  stands  was  the  usual 
35  degrees.  The  frames  are  252  spindles,  with  a  few  300.  Two  10- 
inch  cylinders  are  used,  which  is  the  style  mostly  preferred  as  giving 
less  band  breakage.  Tlie  spinning  bands  are  made  on  a  special 
machine  that  makes  a  continuous  length  and  plaits  eight  or  more  ends 
into  one  after  tlie  manner  of  a  round  shoe  lace.  The  English  system 
of  top  rolls  is  used  on  practically  every  spinning  frame  in  India. 
This  consists  of  one  leather-covered  front  roll  weighted,  while  the 
middle  roll,  jj-inch  diameter,  and  the  back  roll,  2  inches  diameter, 
are  uncovered  and  self-weighted  only.  The  diameter  of  the  bottom 
steel  rolls  were  i,  J,  and  J  inch,  respectively,  instead  of  the  usual 
American  practice  of  1,  J,  and  1  inch.  This  of  course  on  the  well- 
known  principle  that  the  shorter  the  staple  the  smaller  the  roll 
required. 

SPKKI)    AND    PR(»l)l(TION MALK    SPINNKRS. 

The  spinner  gave  the  sj^eed  of  front  rolls  as  142  revolutions  per 
minute  for  20s  and  11)0  for  10s,  tho  production  per  spindle  per  twelve 
hours  being  i'y^  ounces  on  20s  and  S  ounces  on  lOs.  A  seven-eighths 
inch  roll  running  at  142  revolutions  corresponds  in  circumferential 
^peed  to  a  1-inch  roll  at  124  revolutions.  The  usual  s|khh1  on  20s  in 
America  is  over  132  revolutions,  so  the  Indian  speed  is  slower,  which 
is  naturally  to  lx»  exi)ected  from  the  cotton  used.  For  the  same 
reason  the  diameter  of  rinps  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch  smaller.  l)e;ng 
IS  inches  for  2()s  and  1!}  inches  for  lOs.  The  ga«re  was  2J  inches  and 
traverse  5  inches  for  lM)th. 

The  twist  seems  to  Ik*  ont»  to  two  turn>  more  per  inch,  btMng  12^ 
turns  per  inch  on  10s  w(»ft  and  22  turns  jmt  inch  on  20s  twist.  In 
some  mills  the  Indian  yam  is  sj)un  as  soft  or  softer  than  the  Amer- 
ican standard,  down  to  IHJ  turns  for  20s  twist,  but  it  seems  to  be  at 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  spinning  is  all  done  l)y  men  and  boys.  Each  spinner  runs 
252  spindles  and  is  paid  11  rupees  H  annas  a  month  of  twenty-six  days, 
or,  say,  14  to  15  cents  a  day.  Tin*  dotfcrs  oret  ^  rupees  a  month,  or  10 
cents  a  day.     Thei*e  is  an  average  of  U  dotfers  to  a  frame,  which  is 
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at  the  rate  of  1  doffer  to  every  168  spindles.  The  mules  were  936 
spindles  loag^  1^-inch  gauge  for  weft.  The  bottom  steel  rolls  were 
J,  f ,  and  i  inches,  respectively.  On  20s  the  production  was  5^  ounces 
per  twelve  hours.  For  running  each  two  mules  of  1,872  spindles  on 
20s  there  was  required  one  spinner,  at  22  rupees  a  month— say  27^ 
cents  a  day;  five  piecers,  at  12  rupees  a  month,  or  15  cents  a  day, 
and  two  creelers,  at  7J  rupees  a  month,  or  9^  cents  a  day. 

WOMEN    A8   REELERS. 

Seeling  is  the  only  work  in  most  Indian  mills  that  is  considered 
to  be  a  woman's  job,  and  in  this  mill,  as  in  most  others,  all  the  reelers 
were  women,  but  they  were  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  mill. 
This  is  the  custom,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  law 
prohibits  women  working  in  mills  after  6  p.  m.  As  most  of  the 
mills  work  to  7.40  p.  m.  it  would  disorganize  work  if  women  were 
employed  in  card  or  spinning  rooms,  so  they  are  usually  confined  to 
reeling  only. 

There  were  in  this  mill  300  reels  and  600  women.  It  takes  two 
women  to  every  forty  spindle  reel.  Every  reel  has  an  automatic 
attachment  and  knocks  off  at  120  yards.  All  were  run  by  hand,  being 
operated  by  means  of  a  projecting  handle  on  a  large  wheel  belted  to 
a  small  pulley  on  swift  shaft.  In  the  cotton  mills  throughout 
Bombay  there  are  many  reel  rooms  run  by  hand  only,  which  is  the 
strangest  thing  I  have  yet  seen  in  Indian  mills.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple, however.  Each  lea  oi  yarn  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  120  yards, 
end  as  this  is  sold  to  hand-loom  weavers,  who  lay  out  their  warp  by 
hand,  it  is  essential  that  every  thread  be  exactly  the  same  length. 
There  are  forty  threads  running  on  each  reel,  and  as  the  machine 
knocks  off  at  120  yards  it  is  clear  that  if  one  thread  breaks  that  lea 
will  be  shorter  by  the  distance  run  before  the  swift  can  be  stopped 
to  piece  up.  Belted  power  reels  can  not  be  stopped  quickly  as  in  the 
case  of  hand  reels,  which  causes  the  use  of  the  latter,  and  usually 
the  hand-reel  mills  get  a  little  higher  price  than  the  power- reel  mills. 
This  mill  owes  a  good  part  of  its  profits  to  the  fact  that  it  has  built 
up  a  reputation  for  exactness  in  length  of  skeins  sold. 

WAGES  FOR  HAND  AND  POWER  REELS. 

Hand-reel  mills,  however,  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  reeling. 
The  price  varies  with  the  number  of  yarn,  but  taking  10s,  for 
instance,  the  usual  Bombay  price  is  4  annas  (8  cents)  for  20  doffs  on 
hand  reels  and  4  annas  per  30  doffs  on  power  reels.  Twenty  doffs 
of  a  40-spindle  reel  running  120-yard  lengths  is  96,000  yards,  which, 
if  10s,  is  11.43  pounds.     The  reeling  wages  are,  therefore,  0.7  of  a 
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cent  for  hand  reel  and  0.46  of  a  cent  for  power  reels  on  10s.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  this  is  a  higher  price  than  is  usually  paid  in 
America,  where  one- third  of  a  cent  for  reeling  .10s  is  considered  high. 
The  work  is  a  little  different,  however,  as  in  America  the  length 
does  not  usually  have  to  be  so  exact,  and  full  bobbins  are  reeled  at 
each  doff.  In  the  mills  here  before  doffing  7  leas  (of  120  yards  eadi) 
are  tied  together,  forming  an  840-yard  skein. 

MAKING   UP   HANKS — ABSENTEEISM. 

Water  bands  are  tied  in  and  out  to  prevent  tangling.  Ten  of  these 
hanks  are  then  made  into  one  knot.  Some  markets  require  five-hank 
knots,  and  each  market  requires  a  special  water  band — white,  red, 
red  and  white,  orange,  or  some  other  color.  Usually  ten  hanks  go  to 
the  knot,  and  as  each  knot,  therefore,  contains  8,400  yards,  it  requires 
to  make  a  10-pound  package  exactly  the  same  number  of  knots  as 
the  number  of  yarn  used,  10  knots  of  10s,  20  knots  of  20s,  etc 
There  are  over  the  reel  room  three  head  women  and  two  men  over- 
lookers, besides  the  reel-room  master.  The  head  women,  called 
"  nowghanes,"  were  first  used  because  when  women  began  to  work 
in  the  mills  they  would  not  speak  to  men ;  but  they  have  since  been 
retained  because  it  was  found  easier  to  handle  such  large  numbers  of 
women  through  their  own  sex. 

The  Kohinoor  Mill  has  t39,000  spindles  and  keeps  1,635  hands  on  its 
roll,  of  which  1,400  are  on  the  active  list.  There  are  each  morning 
200  to  300  absentees,  so  it  is  necessary  to  always  have  a  large  surplus. 
Hands  are  paid  off  monthly  and  a  month's  wages  always  kept  back  to 
insure  a  notice  being  worked,  but  this  has  little  effect.  This  mill  at 
present  is  running  on  "short  time,''  i.e.,  twelve  hours.  Mill  starts 
at  G.30  a.  m.  and  runs  to  7  p.  m.,  with  thirty  minutes,  from  12.45  to 
1.15,  for  lunch. 

POWER    EQUIPMENT    AND    MANAGERS. 

The  shafting  and  hangers  in  this,  as  in  other  Indian  mills  I  have 
been  through,  are  heavier  than  would  l)e  used  in  America;  also,  fully 
twice  as  much  bolting  is  used.  Speeders  and  spinning  frames  are 
placed  crosswise  of  the  mill  and  their  driven  pulleys  usually  situated 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  shaft.  This  gives  a  very  long  belt  run- 
ning to  two  guide  pulleys  and  down  at  right  angles  to  the  spinning 
frame.  The  managers  prefer  long  belts  as  lasting  longer,  but  the 
first  cost  is  excessive. 

The  Kohinoor  follows  the  usual  Indian  mill  custom  of  using  rope 
drives  from  the  fly  wheel.  The  English  system  is  followed  of  sepa- 
'^te  ropes  for  each  groove.  The  engine  is  a  l,C)00-horsepower  cross- 
pound,  jet-condensing,  and  the  boilers  are  the  usual  English 
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internal- fired  type.  The  manager  claims  that  his  fuel  consumption 
is  only  1.4  pounds  per  horsepower  hour,  which,  on  a  cross-compound 
engine  and  with  Indian  coal,  is  almost  a  record.  The  coal  used  in 
Bombay  mills,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  amoimt  imported,  comes 
from  Bengal.  The  present  price  is  16  rupees  a  ton  (2,240  pounds), 
which  corresponds  to  $4.62  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  It  is  a  good  coal, 
but  with  excessive  ash. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Kohinoor  and  most  other  Bombay  mills 
the  manager,  the  carding  and  spinning  masters,  and  the  engineer  are 
English.  In  some  mills  the  room  masters  are  natives,  but  practically 
all  the  managers  are  English  or  Scotch,  even  in  the  case  of  private- 
owned  native  mills.  The  second  hands  in  each  room  are  known  as 
jobbers,  for  the  reason  that  their  wages  are  usually  fixed  at  so  much 
per  pound  of  production.  They  are  natives,  and  this  stimulates 
them  to  keep  up  production.  Yarn  mills  in  India  usually  figure  on 
16  per  cent  waste.  This  mill  is  equipped  with  waste  cards  and  two 
waste  mules  for  making  very  low  grade  carpet  yarn,  so  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  waste  made  is  sold  as  waste.  The  production 
is  given  as  26,000  pounds  a  day,  and  wages  per  month  of  twenty -five 
days  as  19,000  rupees,  which  corresponds  to  2.92  cents  a  pound  labor 
cost. 


CONCLUSION. 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AMERICAN   MANUFACTURERS  AND   MERCHANTS. 

Great  Britain  leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
in  fact,  manufactures  more  cotton  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  In  1906  out  of  an  international  commerce  in  manufactures  of 
cotton  of  probably  $750,000,000  Great  Britain  supplied  $484,728,900, 
or  nearly  two-thirds.  Yet  of  the  world  population  of  1,600,000,000 
Great  Britain  has  only  some  40,000,000,  or  4  per  cent.  This  predom- 
inance is  due  to  two  things,  her  manufacturing  ability  and  her  mar- 
keting facilities.  Her  manufacturing  ability  enables  her  to  produce 
the  goods  desired  in  large  quantities  at  low  cost.  Her  marketing 
facilities  enable  her  to  land  the  goods  desired,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  they  are  needed,  at  a  small  addition  to  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, and  then  to  receive  the  payment  therefor  at  home.  These 
marketing  facilities  are  based  on  two  things,  ships  and  banks. 
To-day  the  manufacturing  ability  of  the  United  States  in  cotton 
goods  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  that  of  Great  Britain,  yet  the  mar- 
keting facilities  of  the  latter  keep  her  in  possession  of  the  textile 
markets  of  the  world. 
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England's  ever  expanding  cloth  trade. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  English  textile  exports  is  now  in 
yam,  and  as  India,  Japan,  and  finally  China  increase  their  cotton 
mills  this  trade  will  be  further  curtailed.  England's  cloth  trade, 
however,  is  an  ever  expanding  one.  The  largest  markets  for  British 
cloths  are  found  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Argentina,  and 
Australia,  in  the  order  named.  Of  all  the  countries  to  which  she 
exports  cloth  India  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Great  Britain 
sells  over  twice  as  much  cloth  in  India  as  in  China;  in  fact,  India 
consumes  about  a  third  of  all  the  cloth  exported  from  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  could  better  afford  to  lose  the  trade  of  all  her  other 
possessions  and  colonies  than  that  of  India.  iVmerican  cotton  manu- 
facturers, who  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  aggressive  campaign 
for  world  markets,  should  therefore  consider  India  the  largest  and 
richest,  if  not  the  easiest,  field  among  the  first. 

The  English  control  the  trade  of  India  because  their  merchants 
have  worked  for  it.  It  has  been  said  that  "  India  was  taken  by  the 
sword  and  is  to-day  held  by  the  sword,"  but  both  statements  are 
incorrect.  India  was  taken  by  British  merchants  and  is  to-day  held 
by  British  merchants.  They  hold  the  trade  because  when  they  came 
out  to  India  they  settled  down  for  long  terms  of  years,  learned  the 
language,  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  met  them  on 
their  own  ground.  The  English  have  settled  into  easier  habits  of 
life  than  they  once  led  in  India,  and  some  of  their  mercantile  houses 
are  so  old  that  cobwebs  are  commencing  to  gather. 

Even  to-day  it  is  the  custom  for  young  men  sent  out  as  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  etc.,  to  sign  five-year  contracts.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
they  get  six  months'  leave  on  full  pay  or  twelve  months'  leave  on  half 
pay.  They  then  usually  contract  for  three  to  five  years  more.  After 
ten  to  twenty  years,  if  successful,  they  go  to  London  to  manage  the 
firm  or  retire  on  a  competency.  This  five  years'  contract  insures  the 
employees  l)econiing  familiarized  with  Indian  trade  and  life  and 
makes  for  thoroughness.  Such  long  contracts  would  hardly  suit 
American  employees,  but  the  point  is  that  Americans  sent  out  here 
to  build  up  a  trade  should  be  prepared  to  settle  down  and  make  a 
steady  campaign;  spasmodic  effort  will  not  do.  No  manufacturer 
locates  a  waterwheel  on  a  stream  that  at  times  dries  up,  and  no 
importer  wants  to  connect  himself  with  goods  of  which  the  supply 
may  be  shut  off  at  any  time  on  rise  of  prices  or  other  occurrence  at 
home. 

PERMANENT    AMERICAN    AGENTS    WANTED. 

The  Indian  trade  can  only  he  captured  by  permanent  American 
agents  carrying  a  good  line  of  manufactures,  especially  of  the  smaller 
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stock  articles,  at  their  Indian  headquarters.  Very  often  the  native 
would  prefer  to  buy  the  American  article  and  would  buy  if  sold  from 
stock,  but  he  will  not  wait  four  months  for  it.  A  most  important 
consideration  is  the  kind  of  agent  sent  out,  as  the  whole  campaign 
hinges  on  him.  For  India  a  young  married  man  is  to  be  preferred. 
He  should  be  a  married  man  to  make  him  work  and  to  keep  him  from 
drink,  which  is  irresistible  to  the  solitary  exile  in  this  hot  climate. 
He  should  be  young  because  an  older  man  brought  up  in  western 
ideas  would  not  be  pliable  enough  to  fit  into  the  essentially  different 
customs  of  the  East.  A  native  likes  to  have  a  lot  of  palaver  when  he 
buys,  wishes  the  whole  thing  explained  to  him  over  and  over  again, 
and  wants  to  put  it  off  several  times  before  he  finally  decides  to  buy. 
Tact,  patience,  and  a  sense  of  humor  are  essential  requisites  for  a 
salesman  in  India. 

HUSTLING    IN    THE    RIGHT    WAY. 

There  is  a  strata  of  sense,  based  on  long  experience,  in  the  idea 
that  it  won't  do  to  hustle  in  the  East;  yet  in  the  places  where  the 
American  salesman  has  obtained  a  foothold  it  has  been  done  by 
hustling,  but  in  the  right  way.  The  English  merchant  in  the  East 
from  Suez  to  Tokyo  starts  to  work  about  10  in  the  morning  and 
works  to,  say  5  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  hour  for  lunch  and  perhaps 
a  leisurely  cup  of  tea  in  the  afternoon  in  his  office.  In  many  places 
you  can  find  no  one  at  business  places  after  4  o'clock.  This  five  to  six 
hours  is  regarded  as  a  good  day's  work.  The  merchant  sits  in  his 
office  and  the  natives  come  to  him.  Usually  the  work  of  going 
aroimd  the  bazaars  is  relegated  to  his  babu,  or  head  native  employee. 
The  American,  as  a  rule,  goes  out  to  the  bazaar  after  the  trade  him- 
self, and  where  he  does  so  in  many  instances  he  is  enabled  to  secure 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  Englishman,  for  a  bargain  can  be  made  much 
more  easily  between  the  two  interested  parties  than  through  a  third 
person,  and  a  merchant's  requirements  can  be  much  more  easily  sized 
up  when  his  stock  is  seen.  This  is  one  reason  why  several  American 
lines  are  beginning  to  get  a  good  start  in  Bombay.  As  an  instance, 
the  gharriwalla,  or  driver,  won't  have  a  bell  unless  it  is  American 
make  and  has  an  eagle  or  some  such  mark  on  it  as  proof. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DRAWBACKS  OF  LONDON  SYSTEM. 

The  system  whereby  the  Indian  merchant  after  a  long  experience 
in  India  goes  home  to  manage  the  head  office  in  London  is  a  good  one 
in  that  it  provides  men  at  both  ends  of  the  line  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  trade;  but  it  also  tends  to  concentrate  the  whole 
management  at  the  London  end  and  to  leave  the  Indian  branch  with- 
out the  initiative  and  self-reliance  essential  to  growth.     These  Indiatv 
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agencies  are  therefore  simply  a  convenience  to  the  London  end  in 
shipping  and  are  concentrated  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Rangoon, 
Karachi,  and  Madras.  Very  few  English  houses  have  branches  in 
the  interior  of  India,  even  at  such  large  cities  as  Delhi.  Lucknow, 
Benares,  and  in  many  of  the  native  States,  even  in  the  large  towns, 
English  merchants  are  not  allowed  to  establish  themselves  if  they 
want  to  do  so.  At  the  larger  interior  cities  the  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  who  form  connections  with  or  act  as  agents  of  the 
English  at  the  ports.  These  English  houses  concentrated  at  the  sea- 
ports also  send  into  these  places  very  few  drummers  to  show  their 
goods  and  induce  the  native  firms  to  buy ;  in  fact  the  system  of  travel- 
ing men  that  obtains  in  the  United  States  is  not  found  in  India.  The 
English  depend  on  the  natives  writing  their  requirements  or  else 
coming  down  to  the  ports  to  buy. 

There  are  a  comparatively  small  number  of  foreigners  doing  busi- 
ness in  India,  the  Germans  probably  being  the  most  numerous  and 
successful.  There  are  also  Belgians,  Italians,  etc.  The  largest  im- 
porting house  in  India  is  not  English,  but  Greek.  Dutch,  French, 
and  other  shipj)ers  frequently  arrange  with  a  local  English  firm  at 
Calcutta  or  Bombay  to  handle  some  special  line,  say  blankets,  agree- 
ing to  sell  only  through  them  and  the  local  house  agreeing  to  handle 
only  their  make  of  blankets.  Bills  of  exchange  are  accepted  at  sixty 
days  sight  and  the  importer  accounts  for  all  moneys  realized  every 
three  months. 

TIME    FOK    PAyMKNT. 

The  timo  demanded  varies  at  different  places,  appearing  to  be  long- 
est at  Calcutta  and  shortest  at  Bombay. 

In  Bombay  most  p)()ds  are  supposed  to  be  paid  for  within  seven 
days  after  arrival.  This  is  the  rule,  though  longer  terms  are  fre- 
quently recjuired  and  allowed.  In  Calcutta  in  importing  piece  goods 
much  longer  terms  are  giv(»n.  In  fact  a  custom  has  grown  up  with 
many  importing  houses  who  order  piece  goods  for  native  firms  to 
store  these  goods  free  of  charge*  for  ninety  days,  and  then  after  deliv- 
ery to  allow  another  forty-five  days  in  which  to  pay.  Suppose  it 
takes  forty-five  days  to  get  the  goods  from  Kngland  and  to  land  them, 
this  makes  six  months  from  the  time  tlu^  g()o<ls  leave  the  factory 
before  their  agent  gets  pay  for  them.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  eastern 
disinclination  to  do  to-day  what  you  can  ])ut  oil'  until  to-morrow  and 
not  the  actual  needs  of  the  merchant  that  causes  time  to  \)q  asked. 
Some  of  the  native  firms  consider  it  as  derogatory  to  their  dignity 
to  pay  cash  when  they  buy  a  stock  of  goods,  as  the*  important  man  of 
a  village  would  if  required  to  pay  cash  every  time  he  made  a  pur- 

ase  at  the  village  store. 
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NATIVES  THE  BUYERS. 

India  is  one  of  the  greatest  buying  markets  of  the  world,  and  the 
people  who  do  the  buying  are  natives  of  India,  not  the  handful  of 
foreigners.  The  bulk  of  the  traders  are  native,  and  to  gain  the 
market  the  idiosyncrasies  and  whims  of  these  merchants  must  be 
catered  to.  Most  of  the  merchants  are  square  in  their  dealings,  but, 
as  stated,  they  are  slow  in  paying,  especially  the  Bengalese,  and 
always  want  time  whether  they  need  it  or  not.  The  custom  of  dis- 
count is  a  special  favorite  with  them.  While  usually  honorably  in- 
tentioned,  the  custom  in  India  of  a  little  squeeze  is  so  strong  that 
the  Marwari  dealer  will  often  not  pay  until  forced  to  do  so,  and  then 
wants  a  discount  for  cash.  Importing  houses  at  Calcutta  frequently 
charge  5  per  cent  more  than  they  expect  to  get,  and  when,  after  wait- 
ing some  time,  they  bring  pressure  to  bear,  they  allow  5  per  cent  for 
paying  up  in  full.  The  native  is  pleased  at  getting  this  reduction 
and  is  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  continue  to  do  business  with  the 
firm,  while  if  charged  5  per  cent  more  and  forced  to  pay  up  in  full 
he  would  be  disgruntled. 

PRACTICE  OF  GIVING   GRATUITIES. 

One  custom  that  makes  it  unpleasant  for  new  firms  doing  a  general 
business  in  India  is  the  amount  of  bribery  that  takes  place.  A 
slight  instance  of  this  is  known  of  every  tourist  when  his  servant 
forces  a  shopkeeper  to  pay  him  1  anna  commission  out  of  every 
rupee  that  his  master  spends.  Neither  the  servant  nor  the  shop- 
keeper sees  anything  wrong  in  this,  as  it  is  the  custom,  and  the  shop- 
keeper simply  charges  the  tourist  that  much  more  to  cover  it.  One 
anna  out  of  the  rupee,  which  is  one-sixteenth,  seems  to  be  the  usual 
"squeeze  "  or  commission  allowed  in  India,  which  is  therefore  higher 
than  the  "squeeze"  practiced  in  China,  which  usually  runs  from 
one-half  to  not  over  5  per  cent.  How  the  same  system  applies  in 
general  business,  especially  where  large  sales  are  made  to  the  pur- 
chasing authorities  of  some  of  the  native  States,  is  quickly  found  out 
by  the  one  trying  to  introduce  his  articles.  An  instance  I  came 
across  was  one  where  an  importing  firm  sold  an  automobile  for 
$15,000,  yet  the  price  to  the  purchaser  was  $25,000.  A  small  im- 
porter related  an  instance  where  he  endeavored  to  sell  some  machine 
shop  supplies  to  a  big  manufacturing  establishment  and  found  there 
were  four  men  who  claimed  5  per  cent  each  before  any  business  could 
be  done.  These  two  instances  were  given  by  reliable  men,  and  one 
hears  enough  unauthenticated  tales  to  show  that  the  system  is  wide- 
spread. 

The  custom  of  1  anna  out  of  the  rupee  conunission  has  in  some 
cases  been  recognized  by  the  Government.     For  instance,  in  selling 
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sheets  of  undetached  postage  stamps  the  retail  dealer  has  heretofore 
been  allowed  this  customary  commission.  The  Government  only  dis- 
continued this  practice  in  March  and  its  action  caused  many  protests. 

CONSIGNMENTS   BY    FOREIGNERS. 

A  large  business  is  done  in  India  on  the  consignment  principle, 
especially  by  foreigners  introducing  new  articles.  A  consignment 
account  is,  as  a  rule,  not  favored  by  Americans,  but  in  India  in 
many  cases  it  is  the  most  advisable  plan  where  a  firm  can  not  afford 
its  own  agent  and  wants  to  introduce  a  new  article.  The  standing 
of  an  importing  firm  or  small  dealer  can  be  easily  ascertained  throu^ 
the  banks,  and  thus  the  reliability  of  the  goods  assured.  It  is  also 
usually  safest  to  test  the  market  in  this  way  with  small  consignments 
before  attempting  large  things. 

A  point  worth  noting  is  that  goods  should  be  quoted  c  i.  f.  India, 
and  also  that  the  quotation  should  be  preferably  in  rupees.  The 
larger  merchants  at  the  Indian  ports  know  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar,  but  are  accustomed  to  think  in  rupees,  and  a  proposition  in 
rupees  strikes  them  much  more  clearly  than  a  proposition  in  dollars. 
It  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  with  a  New  York  merchant  importing 
from  India.  He  knows  the  value  of  the  rupee,  but  prefers  a  quota- 
tion made  in  the  money  of  his  daily  transactions. 

BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    METHODS. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  l>e  said  that  the  difference  between  the 
American  and  the  English  cloth  export  methods  is  that  America  sells 
liy  cloth  and  England  sells  by  design.  America  sells  cloth  that  is 
woven  and  England  sells  cloth  to  be  woven.  The  one  plan  favors  the 
seller  and  the  other  the  buyer.  The  English  watch  the  Indian  market, 
and  if  they  see  any  popular  design — in  native  cloth,  say,  a  new  native 
print  or  new  combination  of  colors — immediately  forward  it  to  Man- 
chester to  be  duplicated.  Pattern  cards  of  this  design  and  with  varia- 
tions are  then  sent  out  and  orders  taken  therefrom.  Each  native 
merchant  has  his  own  ideas  of  how  the  cloth  should  be  made  up  and 
usually  wants  a  particular  heading  with  a  certain  number  of  tinsel 
and  colored  picks;  also  each  section  of  India  wants  a  particular  kind 
of  dhooty  or  sari  or  white  shirting.  This  trade  has  to  be  catered  to. 
and  new  patterns  to  be  salable  iiiust  first  Im»  submitted  to  the  mer- 
chant for  approval  or  change  In^fore  making  up  the  cloth.  There 
must  of  course  be  a  certain  amount  of  cloth  ordered  of  any  one  kind 
before  the  manufacturer  will  make  a  change,  but  in  staple  articles, 
like  dhooties  and  saris,  the  volume  of  the  business  done  in  any  good 

ttem  is  very  large. 
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PATTERN    CARDS    NECESSARY. 

Pattern  cards  are  demanded  by  the  Indian  buyer,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  minor  reasons  why  American  mills  do  not  more  actively  seek 
this  market.  Often  these  cards  are  very  elaborately  gotten  up  and 
are  furnished  in  profusion.  For  instance,  a  merchant  buying  10 
bales  of  dhooties,  with,  say,  20  different  styles  of  borders,  may 
demand  two  or  three  pattern  cards  showing  all  the  different  headings. 
These  usually  come  out  before  the  goods,  and  frequently  on  the 
strength  of  the  sample  cards  the  merchant  will  sell  the  entire  lot 
before  arrival.  Naturally  therefore  he  clings  to  this  custom.  Where 
a  staple  article  is  sold  or  one  pattern  gets  a  hold  on  the  market  the 
merchant  may  sell  bale  after  bale  from  the  same  sample  card  without 
necessity  of  getting  new  ones.  This  detail  of  pattern  cards  is  one 
particular  instance  in  which  Americans  must  cater  to  the  native  cus- 
toms, at  least  on  all  cloths  like  dhooties,  saris,  prints,  etc.  After  all 
it  is  not  a  large  matter.  A  New  York  house  with  half  a  dozen  pat- 
tern-book styles  kept  in  stock  can  delegate  to  the  office  boy  the  work 
of  gluing  in  swatches  wiien  desired.  Most  of  these  sample  books  have 
stiff  pasteboard  covers,  with  an  attractive  picture  on  the  outside  and 
a  folder  inside,  on  which  are  pasted  the  ends  of  cloth  and  the  edges 
covered  with  gilt  paper.  The  whole  is  tastefully  gotten  up  and  gives 
the  buyer  a  good  impression  of  the  goods  before  they  are  received. 

In  drills,  prints,  shirtings,  even  in  dhooties  and  saris,  America  could 
do  a  large  business  with  India.  At  present  the  textile  exports  of  the 
United  States  go  mainly  to  the  Far  East  and  practically  none  to  the 
Near  East.  The  main  factor  is  that  the  former  takes  heavy  goods 
and  the  latter  light  goods,  but  the  United  States  will  soon  be  compet- 
ing with  England  in  fine  goods  and  will  need  a  foothold  here  on 
which  to  build. 

Ill  SINE8S  FOR  DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

To  one  who  studies  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  India 
it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  main  things  needed  is  a  direct  line  under 
the  American  flag.  In  1905-6  the  total  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  India  amounted  to  152,938,987  rupees,  or,  say,  $49,- 
552,232.  Of  this  amount  India  sold  the  United  States  $42,215,439, 
while  the  United  States  sold  India  only  $7,336,793,  leaving  $34,- 
878,646  that  the  United  States  had  to  pay  India  in  cash.  If  this 
large  balance  had  been  paid  in  goods  it  would  have  stimulated  many 
American  industries.  Even  considering  that  some  American  raw 
material  (chiefly  cotton)  and  that  some  American  manufactures 
(chiefly  machine  parts)  are  forwarded  from  stock  in  Great  Britain 
:ind  not  credited  to  America,  India  yet  sells  the  United  States  over 
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five  times  as  much  as  the  United  States  sells  India.  If  the  American 
manufacturers  were  as  eager  after  this  trade  as  are  the  Germans 
these  goods  would  have  been  in  American  bottoms,  and  American 
cottons,  tools,  and  machinery  would  have  more  than  filled  the  ships 
for  the  return  trip. 

BOMBAY  AND   NEW   YORK. 

Bombay  is  nearer  New  York  than  is  Shanghai  and  the  freight  rate 
is  less.  Also  the  published  rates  on  cotton  piece  goods,  even  under 
the  present  system  of  transshipment,  is  actually  less  from  New  York 
to  Bombay  than  from  Liverpool  to  Bombay,  20  shillings  against  22 
shillings,  though  more  from  New  York  to  Calcutta  than  from  Liver- 
pool to  Calcutta,  25  shillings  against  23  shillings.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  rate  even  to  Bombay,  except  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  is  in  favor  of  the  English  by  reason  of  the  many  special  rates 
and  rebates  that  are  named.  The  rates  are  varying  continually,  and 
depend  not  only  on  the  time  of  year  and  the  demand  for  cargo  space, 
but  also  on  many  other  things  having  little  connection  with  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  lines  running  to  Singapore,  Burma, 
and  other  places  have  rate  wars  and  give  special  rebates  amounting  to 
10  per  cent  or  more  to  certain  favored  parties  who  agree  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  combine.  An  instance  of  this  at  Bombay 
is  that  of  the  Bombay  Native  Piece  Goods  Merchants'  Association, 
which  imports  only  by  the  ships  of  certain  lines,  and  for  confining  their 
imports  to  this  group  they  get  a  rebate  of  1  rupee  ii  bale  or  case,  of 
which  the  member  importing  gets  12  annas  and  the  association  4  annas. 
Such  instances  are  common,  and  much  larger  rebates  are  frequently 
given,  but  naturally  little  is  published  about  it.  Such  associations 
of  shipping  interests  tend  to  confine  the  trade  to  British  goods,  though 
not  so  stated,  and  to  hamper  sales  from  America,  which  are  all  trans- 
shipped in  England. 

COMPLAINTS    OF    PACK  I  NO. 

Another  evil  of  the  system  of  making  England  the  headquarters 
and  distributing  center  for  American  exports  to  South  America  and 
India  is  that  it  necessitates  much  stronger  packing.  In  trans- 
ferring to  lighters  and  then  to  holds  of  vessels  goods  are  frequently 
slid  down  gangways  and  dropped  some  distance:  and  incases  of  goods 
shipped  by  bulk  crowbars  are  used  to  force  the  cases  into  the  hold, 
or  else  a  half  a  dozen  men  jump  on  top  of  a  case  and  force  it  into 
place.  The  result  is  that  in  India  there  is  much  complaint  of  Ameri- 
can packing,  and  whether  due  to  original  poor  j)acking  or  rough 
handling  it  is  a  fact  that  a  good  deal  comes  out  in  a  broken-up  con- 
dition, ns  I  have  been  personally  shown  by  importers.  A  direct 
American  line  would  also  give  nmch  quicker  time,  and  this  would 
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help  trade  wonderfully,  for  the  long  time  in  transit  and  the  various 
special  rebates  that  British  importers  get  give  them  an  undue  advan- 
tage over  Americans.  The  few  ships  that  do  make  trips  from  New 
York  direct  under  the  present  system  run  irregularly  and  usually 
tack  back  and  forth  across  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  it  takes  three 
to  five  months  to  reach  Bombay;  as  long  or  longer  than  if  trans- 
shipped in  England.  What  is  needed  is  an  American  line  running 
to  Singapore  via  Bombay  and  making  fixed  trips. 

One  other  point  is  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  not  backing 
up  the  few  American  agents  who  are  doing  a  pioneer  business  here. 
Take  an  instance  I  recently  came  across :  An  American  agent  has  the 
sole  agency  in  India  for  a  well-known  American  fountain  pen.  He 
quoted  what  was  presumably  the  maker's  rock -bottom  price,  and  sold 
the  pen  in  the  bazaars  with  a  very  small  per  cent  commission  added. 
He  soon  found  that  the  same  pen  was  being  sold  in  the  bazaars 
cheaper  than  he  could  sell  it  without  any  commission  at  all.  It  was 
traced  to  a  German  house,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  pen  was 
not  an  imitation  but  the  genuine  article.  It  was  further  ascertained 
that  a  house  in  Germany  had  offered  the  American  firm  a  large 
order  and  secured  a  very  low  price,  then  shipped  the  pens  to  India 
from  Germany  and  undersold  the  man  having  the  exclusive  agency. 
The  American  makers  claimed  they  were  not  responsible,  but  iv 
giving  an  exclusive  agency  to  an  American  in  India  the  makers 
should  at  least  have  protected  their  own  agent  by  giving  him  as  low 
a  rate  as  they  quoted  his  business  rivals. 
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MARKETS  OCCUPIED  MAINLY  BY  EUROPEANS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1906  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles  into  the 
Philippines  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $3,006,140, 
against  an  import  from  the  United  States  of  $278,890,  the  American 
sales  having  dropped  from  $764,990  in  the  year  previous. 

According  to  both  manufacturers  and  importers  the  decrease  in 
American  cottons  in  1906  was  directly  due  to  an  unexplained  change 
in  the  Philippine  tariflF  in  1905,  whereby  American  textiles  were  dis- 
criminated against  in  favor  of  foreign  goods.  In  this  period  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $227,786,  while  for  the 
whole  of  the  fiscal  year  1906  the  total  was  only  $278,890.  The  United 
States  bids  fair  in  1907  to  reach  the  highest  mark  it  has  yet  attained, 
probably  15  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  England  will  still  be  supplying  a  large  proportion  of  the 
imports. 

The  reason  of  this  great  increase  from  the  United  States  is  un- 
doubtedly the  eflFect  of  a  recent  correction  of  the  slip  in  tho  tariflF  law 
of  March,  1902,  which  was  corrected  by  the  act  of  February  26,  1906. 
The  eflFect  of  this  correction,  however,  was  not  fully  felt  in  the  actual 
receipts  at  Manila  for  some  months  of  course;  that  is,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

IMPORTS    FROM    VARIOUS    COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles  into 
the  Philippines  from  the  several  countries  during  the  fiscal  years 
1903  to  1906: 

Imports  of  Cotton  Goods  into  the  Philippines,  11)08-1906. 


Countries. 


United  States 

(Jnited  Kingdom  . 

Spain 

Switzerland 

British  East  Indies 

Germany 

China 

Japan 

Italv 

Netherlands 

France 

Belgium 

Hongkong 

Austria- Hungary  . 
Another 

Total 


1903. 


$389,303 

3,124,518 

861,800 

288.414 

328,411 

576,068 

143,414 

131,890 

89,512 

78,736 

118,630 

77,865 

60,557 

10,813 

4,459 


1904. 


$319,666 

2,216,776 

761,576 

358,206 

357,715 

277,684 

150,803 

191,526 

67,130 

88,822 

89,875 

21.858 

12, 111 

4,541 

94,065 


1905. 


$764,990 

2,867,882 

886,697 

360,837 

348,650 

313, 190 

268,529 

230,464 

90,421 

52,052 

59,284 

86.256 

6,777 

11,892 

41 


1906. 


$278,890 

3,455.862 

885,206 

484,303 

372,259 

279,559 

239,916 

220,191 

122,829 

101,073 

91.088 

77,786 

18,661 

12,827 

1,886 


6,284,370       4,962,354       6,346,962         6,642^B?2<^ 


^ 
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This  f^ows  clearlv  the  extent  to  which  England  preponderates  in 
this  trade,  aver<iging  a^  much  or  more  than  all  other  countries 
together.  To  ascertain  if  this  proporticm  was  still  holding  true  in 
&ce  of  the  re\ised  tariff*  the  customs  figures  for  the  first  four  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1907  were  consulted. 

The  following  statement  was  made  up  according  to  the  tariff  classi- 
fication and  shows  the*  total  imports  of  the  several  classes  of  cotton 
goods  imported  during  the  four  months  ended  October  30,  1906,  and 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  f^parate  columns: 

Impokta  of  Ccrrru.x  ihtout-  imo  the  I*h!Uppix»j>.  Qlabtek  E.^ded  Octobcb  30, 


Pour--1'.  Valne. 

a<^^3T  voren  *'loihv 2,  s*> •.  S3?  n.  (61, SC8 

lyy^Hefjr  vo^en  c.-:<Ah^ 1,0.*. S*;*  3:».€c^ 

W«airiii^  uppdrel li.»,.-»7<;  13,742 

C^rptiXM JM  91 

y*rri«n4tJir«3»i 3.4v',Wl  4SI,7?>> 

Oailt.ni^iind  p'.'i'*^ ^,04'^  2,3S5 

\*rJv«rU?(rriiiin'l*y>r*3ur«>)> 2.2r.i  1.^1 

T^iUtm  *ri4  I«c«t» ^,445  13.60) 

Knh  ftibric* 44J:,:>'.7  iS6.764 

WaL**«-,  4^ 51.4C1  3.571 

MliAMT r»3.ll'.  7*..'i<f7 

I'/UI <'..<'i*j.732  I    2,146,9M 


Imports  f xxMB 
United  SiAies. 


Pciiiad&    Value. 


»f3,€18 

51,905 

S,016 


1,6M 


•aoi^oB 

ICdM 
2,621 


9a» 


2,S14 
4,41^ 
«,441 


613, 4C5 


1,666 


227, 78S 


<  rST<  KM  S    *  L  \>SI  FICATH  »N« 


7"h^'  dor/'ly  \vov«'ij  dolh.  wliirh  rov»'i  >  the  l)iilk  of  imports,  is  cloth 
countirj^  ovr-r  -j.^i  thnan-  i  warp  iwA  tiliiii;:r)  {>er  0  square  millimeters 
(\t\\\\uu('Ai'V-^Kh'.'t'.^\  iiK-li).  whilf-  tli"  lor».s('ly  woven  has  less  than  25 
threads  j.er  <*/  -qiian-  i]iilliijj<'t<'r-.  Th«*  tariff  cl  a. -si  float  ions,  while 
all  ri^ht  a-  a  fm-i-  on  wiiirh  to  fdUfci  <lnty.  are  very  vague  in  their 
\)\iy{i-^'(>\<i'^\\  aijrl  -iK'h  a  table  as  the  foreiroinir.  which  is  similar  to 
the  n-^uhjrly  pnb]i-h*-d  ehi-.-ification>.  i-  of  very  slight  value  to  a  pro- 
-p^-etive  exporter.  Clo-^-ly  woven  eloth  may  Ix'  anything  from  a 
fno  quilo  i;''f  to  a  motion  Italian,  and  ronvey-  no  idea  to  a  manufac- 
iwvcr''.  njirid.  \j(>()-i'\y  woven  i-  >iniilarly  va^ue  and  general.  The 
v,orld\  n/od*'l  tariff  n-port-.  in  thi-  re-j.ect  at  lea-t.  are  those  of  the 
iinjy^'iial  n^aritinie  eu.-toni.-  of  China.  Th<^y  are  jniblished  quarterly 
and  yi".ir\\.  Sueh  ref*r>rt>  show  in  detail  the  names  of  all  cloths 
importi'd.  -\U'\\  as  white  >hirtin^.  ^'^ray  ^hirtin^.  o2-inch  T-cloth, 
cotton  duck.  etc..  the  weight,  yards,  and  value  of  ♦-ach  kind  from  each 
country,  how  much  was  n*exjKjrterl  from  each  port,  how  much  ac- 
tually consumed  in  each  di-trict.  etr-.  It  ^ives  d«*tailed  information 
what  kind  of  cloth  is  l>oij^ht  jit  each  inij;ortiii^  center  and  who 
les  it,  and  thi-)  i-  valuable  information  to  niainifacturers  seek- 
fitart  in  this  trade.     '\\i  in-tall  -uch  a  ^y-tem  in  the  Philippines 
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might  be  too  costly  now,  but  at  the  next  revision  of  the  tariflF  some 
provision  should  be  put  in  whereby  the  cloths  should  be  listed  under 
general  names  at  least. 


KINDS   OF    CLOTH    IMPORTED. 

A  statement  prepared  by  the  director  of  customs,  covering  the 
imports  into  Manila  during  the  month  of  October,  1906,  gives  a 
clearer  view  of  the  actual  cloths  imported  than  anything  heretofore 
published.  The  following  particulars  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  during  the  month  gives  a  sufficiently 
clear  view  of  the  trade : 

Kinds  of  Cotton  Goods  Imported  into  Manila,  Octohku,  190G. 


Kind. 


Gray  shirtings 

Bleached 

Unbleached 

Twilled,  plain 

Twilled,  dved 

Plaln.dyed 

Figured  and  dyed 

Printed 

Handkerchiefs,  plain,  figured, 
Another 


•rinted,  etc. 


Total. 


Fftim  th 

Klnti 

e  United 
tionu 

Value. 

From  the  United 

Pounds^ 

Viilue. 

•17 /M 
13 

3.77? 

n,f.ii 

G 

348 

1226 

2,oiy 

€3:* 

2J,S12 

53 

101 

1C« 

4^^,i;Hi 

l4H>,82ti 

I(tl,454 

^2,^2 

Of  the  dyed  twills  17,012  pounds,  vahied  at  $10,087,  and  of  the 
printed  cloth  31,100  pounds,  vahied  at  $13,511,  came  from  Switzer- 
land. 

ORIGIN  OF  i)iff?:rent  classes  of  imports. 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  that  at  present  nearly  all  the  cotton 
prints  are  coming  from  the  United  States.  This,  however,  is  only 
since  July,  1900,  for  during  last  year  very  little  came  from  there.  It 
also  shows  that,  w^ith  the  exception  of  some  $7,363  worth  of  plain 
dyed  goods,  there  is  practically  nothing  else  imported  from  the 
United  States.  These  plain  dyed  goods  are  mainly  turkey-red 
shirtings. 

The  table  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  plain  bleached  cottons  come 
from  England,  while  none  comes  from  the  United  States.  These  are 
mainly  white  shirtings,  the  largest  single  cloth  imported.  During 
the  month  of  November  there  was  brought  in  a  good  shipment  of 
white  shirting  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  prove  the  entering  w^edge.  In  plain  twilled  cottons  the  pro- 
ducers are  in  England  and  Belgium.  This  embraces  a  good  many 
different  cloths,  but  the  largest  single  item  is  white  drills.  Here  also 
a  blank  follows  the  name  of  the  United  States.     In  dyed  twills  the 
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producing  countries  are  England,  Scotland,  and  Italy.  Under  this 
head  come  khaki  drills,  some  dress  goods,  Italians,  umbrella  doth, 
etc.  In  plain  dyed  cottons  England  leads,  as  usual,  followed  by 
India,  the  United  States,  and  Spain.  Under  this  head  are  turkey- 
red  shirtings,  cambrics,  ginghams,  crepe,  trouserings,  checks,  stripes, 
plaids,  etc.  In  figured  and  dyed  goods  the  leaders  are  Scotland, 
England,  and  Switzerland.  This  includes  dyed  brocades,  woven 
fancies,  Italians,  umbrella  cloths,  etc. 

Under  cotton  prints  are  the  regular  shirting  prints,  percales, 
printed  lawns,  muslins,  flannels,  sateens,  etc.  At  present  the  United 
States  leads,  followed  by  England  and  Spain,  France  and  Japan  also 
sending  a  few.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  proportion  from 
the  United  States  is  not  only  increasing,  but  that  the  total  volume 
is  also  heavily  increasing.  I  was  informed  by  the  appraisers'  division 
of  the  customs  that  for  the  single  month  of  November,  1906,  there 
was  imported  over  $140,000  worth  of  American  prints.  Cotton  blan- 
kets come  from  the  Netherlands  and  Germany ;  cotton  pile  fabrics 
from  Italy  and  Japan.  That  from  Japan  is  the  Bedford  cord  or 
pique.  Ordinarily,  however,  under  this  head  England  and  Germany 
will  be  found  leading,  the  main  pile  fabrics  imported  being  velvets 
and  plushes. 

Umbrella  cloths  are  ordinarily  a  very  much  larger  import  than 
shown  for  the  month  in  question  and  come  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Cotton  handkerchiefs  come  from  England,  Spain,  Scotland, 
and*  France.  Cotton  trimmings  come  from  Germany.  The  table 
shows  that  the  United  States  is  shipping  to  the  Philippines  plain 
shirtings,  prints,  turkey  reds,  and  nothing  else,  leaving  untouched  the 
possibilities  in  other  lines  that  it  ought  to  control,  such  as  white 
drills,  duck,  cottonades,  cotton  trousering,  ginghams,  plaids  and 
checks,  cotton  flannel,  etc.  ^ 

FXTTITRE   PROSPECTS. 

The  possibilities  of  the  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  in  the  Philippines  are 
great.  The  annual  import  has  averaged  some  $6,000,000  for  quite  a 
while,  and  with  a  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  islands  and  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  buy  more  foreign  luxuries  this  trade  will 
be  over  $15,000,000  in  less  than  five  years.  In  one  year,  1901,  a  spurt 
was  made  up  to  $1) ,441, 047.  With  the  correction  of  the  tariff  slip  of 
1905  the  proportion  from  the  United  States  has  rapidly  increased. 

In  1900  there  was  imported  $6,642,329  worth  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures. There  is  very  little  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  the  islands, 
and  of  the  native  cloths,  made  from  the  fibers  of  hemp,  pineapple, 
etCt,  the  total  production  does  not  exceed  in  value  $1,000,000,  and 
probably  falls  much  lx4ow  that.     This  gives  less  than  $1  per  capita 
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for  a  year's  clothing.  The  Filipino,  especially  the  Tagalog,  is  fond 
of  fine  clothes  and  display,  and  with  increasing  prosperity  there 
will  come,  among  the  first  demands,  more  textile  imports.  The  con- 
trol of  the  Philippine  textile  market  by  the  United  States  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  American  manufacturers  as  a  basis  from  which 
to  reach  out  after  the  vast  trade  of  southern  China  and  the  East 
Indies. 

MANILA    COTTON    MILL. 

There  is  one  cotton  mill  i%  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  at  Manila, 
is  owned  and  operated  by  Englishmen,  and  uses  English  machinery. 
It  is  controlled  by  a  large  English  importing  house  in  Manila.  This 
mill  has  10,000  spindles  and  220  looms.  A  few  of  these  are  dobby 
looms.  The  mill  building  is  well  suited  to  tropical  conditions,  having 
cement  floor,  light  iron  construction,  with  iron  channel  beams  for 
posts,  the  tops  and  sides  being  of  corrugated  sheet  iron. 

The  cotton  used  is  mostly  American,  being  mixed  with  one-fourth 
native.  The  native  cotton  comes  in  250-pound  bales,  or  rather  pack- 
ages, covered  with  coarse  matting,  tied  with  bynco  rattan.  The 
Philippine  cotton  seems  to  have  a  better  staple  than  the  average 
Chinese,  and  some  of  it  would  grade  up  well,  but  it  runs  very  uneven. 
The  present  price  at  Manila  is  9  cents  gold  per  pound  for  native 
ginned  cotton,  while  the  American  strict  middling  costs  landed 
14  cents  gold.  The  mill  makes  its  soft  waste  into  candle  wicks. 
The  motes  are  cleaned  and  the  cotton  seed  sold.  Cotton  seed  is  now 
worth  about  24  cents  per  bushel  of  32  pounds.  The  mill  is  run  on 
the  careful  English  system  and  no  waste  sold  that  can  possibly  be 
reworked.  The  preparatory  machinery  is  from  England,  there  being 
only  two  machines — an  opener  and  picker  and  one  lapper.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  stock  put  through  is  white  cotton,  but  for  the 
colored  raw  stock  dyeing  is  used.  There  are  32  cards,  all  English 
make,  as  are  also  the  draw  frames  and  fly  frames.  The  processes 
of  drawing  used  are  slubber,  intermediate,  and  fine  frames.  The 
spinning  frames  are  of  variable  number  of  spindles,  but  are  long, 
mostly  with  about  800  spindles.  Hank  clocks  are  used  on  every  spin- 
ning frame,  and  the  spinners  are  paid  by  the  hank.  The  wages  vary, 
but  for  No.  20s,  for  instance,  the  price  is  7  cents  gold  a  hank.  One 
girl  to  a  side  is  usual.  The  numbers  spun  are  mostly  about  20s, 
ranging  from  12s  to  32s. 

The  product  of  the  looms  is  mainly  coarse  white  shirtings  with  some 
convict-stripe  cloths,  and  a  few  looms  on  chambray.  The  pay  for 
weaving  varies,  but  the  average  is  about  17^  cents  gold  per  40-yard 
cut.  The  hours  are  from  H  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.,  with  a  half  hour  off 
for  breakfast  and  another  half  hour  for  dinner.     On  Saturdays  the 
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mill  stops  at  5  p.  m.  Even  with  this  schedule  there  is  great  trouble 
in  keeping  the  help.  The  Filipino  is  deft  of  finger,  and  on  his  hand 
loom  at  home  makes  very  fine  fabrics  from  unpromising  materials; 
but  steady  work  indoors,  or  out  of  doors  for  that  matter,  is  not  to  his 
taste.  Promptness  in  arriving  on  time  is  not  one  of  his  virtues.  He 
makes  a  very  unsatisfactory  mill  hand,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
most  of  them  to  work  continuously.  The  mill  has  been  in  operation 
since  1896. 


CLOTHS  IMPORTED. 
WHERE   THEY   COME   FROM    AND   PRICES   PAID. 

Four  classes  of  cotton  cloths  an*  now  imported  into  the  Philip- 
pines— white  shirtings,  white  drills,  betilles,  and  prints.  The  two  first 
named  come  from  England,  betilles  (also  called  Swiss  muslin)  from 
Switzerland,  and  cotton  prints  (since  the  tariflF  law  was  corrected) 
from  the  United  States.  In  addition,  cotton  yarn  is  imported  from 
Japan,  England,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland  in  about  equal  quanti- 
ties, knit  cotton  undershirts  from  Spain,  and  hosiery  from  Germany. 
These  are  the  main  cotton  textiles  imported  and  the  principal  coun- 
tries in  each  line.  Details  in  regard  to  these,  also  details  of  other 
minor  fabrics,  are  herein  given,  so  that  the  American  manufactun^i* 
can  gather  some  idea  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  him  to  attempt  tli" 
market. 

To  ascertain  this,  the  first  object  is  to  learn  the  prices  at  which  com- 
petitors are  selling.  Retail  prices  depend  on  the  individual  seller*^ 
idea  of  profit  and  the  competition  in  his  section,  so  that  retail  prices 
vary  greatly  between  two  neighboring  towns,  or  even  in  the  same  town. 
AMierever  possible,  therefore,  invoice  j)ri(es  have  been  obtained, which 
show  exactly  what  the  importing  merchant  is  now  paying.  The 
usual  retail  selling  price  is  20  to  50  j)cr  cent  higher,  as  duty,  charges, 
and  profit  must  be  allowed  for. 

Textiles  are  imported  into  the  Philippines  from  all  countries. 
There  is  not  a  manufacturing  country  in  the  world  that  is  not  rep- 
resented on  the  market  at  Manila.  In  the  box  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  will  be  found  t(»xtile  samples  from  England, 
Scotland,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  (lermany,  Switzerland,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  India,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  In  giving  the 
construction  of  goods  it  is  customary  in  some  cases  to  give  the  ends 
each  way  per  (juarter  inch  and  in  other  cases  per  inch.  The  construc- 
tions are  here  given  in  ends  for  inch.  As  is  customary,  warp  ends  are 
given  first;  thus  (\()  by  HO  means  (\0  warp  ends  per  inch  of  width  and 
50  filling  or  weft  ends  (i.  e..  picks)  j)er  inch  of  length. 
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WHITE   SHIRTIKG8. 

The  tariff  is  based  on  weight,  and  thread  counts  per  6  square  centi- 
meters (centimeter  =  0.3937  inch)  and  does  not,  as  does  the  Chinese 
tariff,  specify  the  different  cloths  by  name.  There  is  therefore  no 
way  of  ascertaining  the  exact  proportion  of  each  cloth  imported. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  largest  single  item  is  white 
bleached  shirtings.  This  white  shirting  is  very  extensively  used 
and  is  a  large  import,  probably  $1,000,000  worth  a  year.  It  is  mainly 
used  for  clothing,  especially  in  the  provinces,  where  it  is  used  for 
trousers,  shirts,  and  underclothing,  large  numbers  of  the  men  wear- 
ing no  other  kind  of  cloth  at  all.  There  are  many  varieties  of  white 
shirting,  but  that  mostly  imported  here  is  the  medium,  not  the  very 
heavy,  starched  goods. 

In  China  a  usual  white  shirting  imported  is  38^  inches  wide  and 
38J  yards  long.  The  white  shirtings  imported  into  the  Philippines 
vary  from  24  to  77  inches  wide,  from  20  to  50  yard  lengths,  and  tha 
constructions  from  56  by  48  to  80  by  80  ends  per  inch.  The  most 
usual  form  of  white  shirting  imported  here  is  a  pure  size,  rather 
soft  (medium)  finish, |34  to  36  inches  wide,  40  varas  (=  36J  yards) 
long,  and,  say,  72  by  56  ends  per  inch  construction.  The  present 
invoice  price  on  this  is  about  4^  cents  a  yard.  Besides  its  large  use 
for  clothing,  white  shirting  is  used  for  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  It  is  not  sold,  as  are  sheetings,  by  weight,  the 
market  price  depending  on  the  finish,  amount  of  size,  perfection  of 
weave,  width,  etc.,  the  general  appearance  and  feel  of  the  goods  being 
the  controlling  factor.  A  few  prices  from  recent  invoices  were  as 
follows : 

Prices  of  White  Shibtings  on  Manila  Mabket. 


Width. 

Ends  per 
inch. 

Length. 

Price  per 
yarn. 

Inches. 

Yards. 

(>7l/>».      1 

m 

72x60 

35 

:^t 

21 

72x60 

35 

»i    1 

81 

f>()X48 

36 

3i 

34 

6SX68 

30 

5 

34 

72x56 

361 

4i 

m 

08x60 

36i 

5i     1 

35 

72x56 

36 

"   I 

Width. 

Ends  per 
inch. 

I^ength. 

Price  per 
yard. 

Inches. 

Yards. 

Cents. 

'6b 

80x80 

361 

51 

85 

68x60 

361 

5» 

3oi 

64x64 

364 

It 

36 

76x68 

36 

36 

76x76 

40 

7* 
17i 

77 

56x48 

20 

These  are  actual  invoice  prices  from  shipments  received  during 
November  and  December,  1906,  and  samples  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  All  in  the  list  came  from  England. 
From  the  United  States  there  has  been  practically  none  imported, 
but  small  quantities  are  now  beginning  to  come  in,  mostly  36-inch 
widths,  and  this  large  field  should  be  cultivated  by  American  manu- 
facturers. In  the  Orient  American  bleaching  is  regarded  as  imper- 
fect, but  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  regard  in  recent 
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years  and  it  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  English.  As 
shown  on  their  invoices  the  English  charge  about  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  per  yard  for  bleaching. 

LOCAL   MEASURING   SYSTEM — ^PACKING. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  recent  shipments  it  will  be  noticed  that  36^ 
yards  seems  a  common  length.  This  is  really  40  varas,  and  is  so 
marked  on  the  pieces.  The  vara  is  the  Spanish  linear  measure,  and 
is  more  widely  used  in  the  Philippines  even  now  than  the  English 
yard  or  the  meter.  If  one  goes  into  a  native  or  Chinese  store  in 
Manila  and  asks  for  10  yards  there  are  usually  measured  off  10  varas, 
as  the  "  yardstick  "  used  is  a  vara  long.  A  vara  is  0.927222  yard,  or 
33.384  inches,  so  in  this  case  the  buyer  taking  the  Filipino  yard  loses 
2.616  inches  to  the  yard.  Some  of  these  white  shirtings  imported 
are  simply  the  ordinary  36-incli,  40-yard  sheeting  bleached,  and  on 
these  the  price  varies  from  5J  to  7J  cents.  A  large  shipment  of 
these  just  in  were  50  pieces,  or  2,000  yards,  to  the  case,  and  were 
marked  as  548  pounds  gross,  443  pounds  net  weight.  These  were 
therefore  4.5  yards  to  the  pound  goods.  In  this  instance  the  tin-lined 
cases  were  charged  for  extra  at  $2.75  a  case. 

All  of  these  white  shirtings  are  shipped  in  tin-lined  cases,  and 
sometimes  this  is  included  in  the  invoice  price  and  sometimes  put 
down  separately.  The  former  method  is  much  preferred  by  the 
buyers,  as  "extras"  disarrange  their  calculations  and  are  never 
favored  by  them.  The  charges  for  cases  vary  from  41)  to  73  cents  up 
to  $2.92  gold,  and  the  buyer  never  knows  how  much  he  is  going  to  be 
levied  on,  as  it  is  rarely  the  same  on  two  consecutive  shipments. 
These  tin-lined  cases  are  carjpfully  soldered,  and  the  boxes  are  stoutly 
made,  ^'-inch  j)lank  l)eing  used,  reen forced  with  two  to  four  iron  bands 
or  with  short  iron  ties  crossed  at  the  corners.  Usually  fifty  pieces  of 
about  30  yards  are  put  in  these  cases,  divided  up  into  packages  (jf 
five  bolts  each  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  then  with  stiff  wrapping 
paper.  Before  these  are  put  in  the  casin<r  is  lined  with  heavy  wrap- 
ping j)aper,  usually  waterproof,  so  that  the  cloth  is  well  protected. 

XAIN800K8,    WIIITK    I.AWNS.    AM)    DKH.LS. 

Closely  allied  to  white  shirtings  is  the  white  cotton  nainsook,  which 
is  practically  a  fine  white  shirting.  This  also  conies  from  Manches- 
ter, and  the  main  quality  is  a  j)ure-sized,  30  to  31  inch,  108  by  % 
ends  per  inch  construction,  coming  in  18-yard  lengths.  The  present 
invoice  price  is  $1.07  per  18-yard  piece,  which  is  about  0  cents  a  yard. 
In  China  white  is  the  badge  of  mourning,  while  most  clothing  is  dyed 
some  color,  usually  blue.  The  Philippines  is  more  of  a  tropical 
country,  and   white  is  imiversally   worn,  and    white  goods,  whether 
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shirtings,  nainsooks,  drills,  cotton  duck,  lawn,  or  what  not,  is  in  much 
larger  use  than  any  dyed  goods. 

The  white  lawns  imported  include  the  ordinary  goods,  averaging 
about  72  by  64  ends  per  inch  to  Victoria  lawns  averaging  about 
92  by  92,  or  Persian  lawns  averaging  about  100  by  100  or  over.  A 
white  lawn,  29  inches  wide,  10  varas  (9.14  yards)  in  length,  60  by  56 
ends  per  inch,  is  now  invoiced  at  3  cents  a  yard.  Another,  25  inches 
wide,  9.14  yards  long,  68  by  68,  is  invoiced  at  45  cents  per  piece,  or  5 
cents  a  yard.  This  last  is  also  heavily  sized.  The  Victoria  lawns, 
which  are  finer  grades  of  lawns,  are  24  to  26  inches  wide,  and  the 
main  constructions  are  92  by  92,  96  by  84,  80  by  72  ends  per  inch, 
respectively.  The  26-inch,  92  by  84,  is  now  invoiced  at  49  cents  per 
10  varas  piece,  or  5J  cents  a  yard.  The  main  Indian  lawns  imported 
are  invoicing  at  $1.99  per  24-yard  piece,  30  inches  wide,  or  8i  cents 
per  yard,  and  at  $2.25  per  24-yard  piece,  36  inches  wide,  or  15  cents  a 
yard.  The  Persian  lawns  also  come  in  24-yard  lengths  and  are 
mostly  32  inches  wide.  The  prices  on  white  cotton  Persian  lawns 
range  from  7^  to  lOJ  cents  a  yard,  while  on  the  white  mercerized  cot- 
ton Persian  lawns,  which  are  also  32  inches  by  24  yards,  the  price 
ranges  from  9  to  16^  cents  a  yard.  These  are  all  prices  taken  from 
recent  invoices,  and,  roughly  speaking,  the  retail  prices  are  40  per 
cent  higher.  They  are  nearly  all  imported  from  England.  These  all 
come  carefully  packed  in  tin-lined  boxes,  and  for  making  up  and 
packing  the  present  charges,  as  shown  on  invoices,  run  from  $2.92  to 
$14.60  a  case.  This  includes  case,  tin  lining,  tissue-paper  wrappings, 
special  labels,  etc.  The  weight  of  the  lawns  run  from  10  yards  to 
the  pound  or  more,  some  of  the  heavier  starched  white  lawns  weigh- 
ing about  13  yards  to  the  pound  for  the  Indian  lawn,  and  up  to  16 
yards  to  the  pound  for  some  of  the  finer  Persian  lawns.  Lawns  fall 
under  paragraph  118  of  the  tariff.  An  ordinary  Victoria  lawn, 
23  by  23  ends  per  6  square  millimeter,  would  pay  a  duty  of  50  cents 
per  kilogram  of  2.2  pounds,  or,  say,  2  cents  a  yard  duty. 

DRILLS    FOR    SUITS. 

One  of  the  most  largely  imported  cloths  is  white  drills,  for  men's 
suits.  The  climate  is  such  that  one  weight  of  cloth  can  be  worn 
all  the  year  around,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  cities, 
foreigners  and  natives,  wear  only  drills.  These  are  not  the  drills 
shipped  by  the  southern  mills  in  such  large  quantities  to  China,  espe- 
cially to  Manchuria,  which  are  gray  goods,  and  all  three-harness 
twills.  The  drills  that  are  used  so  largely  for  clothing,  taking  the 
place  of  white  duck,  are  not  twills — that  is,  ordinary  twills — ^but  are 
satin  weaves.  In  a  regular  twill  weave  every  pick  is  interlaced  with 
the  warp  in  the  same  manner,  but  each  successive  pick  corcmvw^^^^  <3kXvfc 
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end  farther  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  thus  enabling  each  end  to  be 
bound  mto  the  cloth  m  regular  order,  which  produces  the  diagonal 
effect  or  "  twill."  In  satins  the  picks  are  arranged  differently,  as  it 
is  intended  to  obtain  an  even  surface,  free  from  the  bold  diagonal 
lines  of  a  twill,  and  thus  the  points  of  intersection  are  more  dis- 
tributed. 

A  good  many  satin  weaves  are  used  for  white  drills,  but  the  greater 
portion  are  made  with  five-harness,  and  the  order  of  lifting  is  1,  4,  2, 
5,  3.  Some  are  made  with  the  straight  draw  1,  3,  5,  2,  4.  The 
figures  refer  to  the  order  of  lifting  the  heddles  in  weaving.  In 
making  these  goods  the  proportion  of  warp  to  filling,  or  wgft,  is  usu- 
ally about  two  to  one,  as  with  the  warp  predominating  a  cheaper 
fabric  is  produced,  less  time  being  required  to  weave  a  given  length. 
These  drills  are  made  in  widths  and  lengths  to  suit  the  customer,  but 
usually  come  24  to  25  inches  wide  (61  cm.=24  inches)  and  in  lengths 
of  about  30  yards.  The  prices  vary  with  the  construction,  weight, 
and  finish,  but  some  recent  invoice  prices  were  7J  cents  per  yard  for 
some  drills  24^  inches,  132  by  84  (warp  and  filling  ends  per  inch)  ;  7^ 
cents  for  some  25  inches,  132  by  80;  8f  cents  for  some  24  inches,  140 
by  92 ;  8  cents  for  some  24  inches,  90  by  80 ;  and  9^  cents  for  some  24 
inches,  140  by  80.  Generally  speaking,  the  invoice  prices  are  running 
from  7  to  10  cents  a  yard,  and  of  course  the  retail  prices  are  much 
higher.  There  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  used,  and  nearly  all 
of  it  conies  from  England. 

BLUE.   GRAY,   AND   (  IlEC  K    DRILLS. 

Of  the  regular  tliree-harne>s  iryny  drilling  there  is  very  little 
imported,  and  what  is  l)rou<2:lit  in  comes  either  from  Japan  or  Eng- 
land. The  natives  also  weave  some  drills  on  hand  looms,  producing 
a  small  amount.  In  a  Chinese  shop  at  Manila  I  saw  three  pieces  of 
3-yard  drills  selling  side  by  side — English,  Japanese,  and  Filipino. 
The  shop  price  was  the  same  on  all,  J>^.7.j  per  40-yard  piece,  or  9i 
cents  a  yard.  This  was  the  asking  price,  but  the  native  and  the 
Chinese  shopkeepers  always  have  a  sliding  scale  of  prices,  and  how 
far  down  the  scale  the  price  is  brought  de])ends  on  the  {persistence 
and  skill  in  arguing  of  the  buyer,  so  the  real  retail  price  was 
probably  somewhere  between  Si  and  9  cents  a  yard.  A  recent  invoice 
from  the  Miye  Cotton  Mill,  Japan,  of  3yard  drills  gives  an  invoice 
price  of  4.30  yen  per  40-yard  piece,  which  is  only  3.75  cents  a  yard. 
To  this  was  added  1  per  cent  commission  paid  the  Japanese  com- 
mission house,  and,  as  freight  and  other  charges  have  also  to  be 
added,  the  price  landed  at  Manila  was  probably  about  7i  cents  a  yard. 

There  are  some  gray  half-linen  drills,  both  gray  and  dyed  in  the 
piece,  imported  from  Manchester.     These  are  •24.0  inches  wide,  56  by 
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44  construction,  three-harness,  and  the  invoice  price  is  9f  cents  a 
yard.  Some  blue  drills,  all  cotton,  imported  in  January,  came  in 
cases  (the  boxes  being  2  feet  11  inches  by  2  feet  3  inches  by  2  feet  7 
inches,  tin  lined)  of  fifty  30-yard  pieces,  1,500  yards  each.  These 
were  24  inches  wide  and  invoiced  at  9f  cents  a  yard.  Some  check 
drills  came  in  cases  of  fifty  24-vara  pieces,  22^  yards  approximately, 
and  were  invoiced  at  6  cents  a  yard.  These  were  30  inches,  56  by  48 
ends  per  inch,  and  were  5.5  yards  to  the  pound.  Most  of  the  three- 
harness  drills  imported  are  khaki  drills. 

KHAKI    DRILLS    AND    COTTON    DUCK. 

These  are  three-harness  drills  dyed  the  peculiar  brown  shade  known 
as  "  khaki,"  the  genuine  original  color  of  which  is  a  secret  held  by 
one  concern  in  England,  with  a  branch  in  the  United  States.  These 
goods  come  in  27  and  28  inch  widths  and  30  and  40  yard  lengths. 
Besides  being  worn  by  the  troops  they  are  largely  used  in  the  Phil- 
ippines by  civilians  as  suits  for  rough  wear,  hunting,  or  traveling 
in  the  provinces. 

Of  the  three  main  brands  imported  the  "  Stockport "  is  considered 
the  most  durable  color,  and  is  used  for  the  Philippine  constabulary 
service.  This  is  a  28-inch,  30-yard,  3.1  yards  to  the  pound,  68  by  52 
cloth,  and  is  invoiced  at  present  at  lOJ  cents  per  yard,  less  3  per  cent 
discount.  A  heavier  grade  of  this  brand  is  a  10-ounces  to  the  yard, 
82  by  48  cloth,  invoicing  at  17f  cents  a  yard,  less  2^  per  cent.  This 
comes  in  40-yard  lengths,  25  pieces  or  1,000  yards  to  the  case.  The 
"  Wigan  "  brand  is  also  largely  used.  This  is  a  brighter  shade  and 
slightly  more  dressy  goods.  It  is  mostly  27-inch,  2.50  yards,  72  by 
48  goods,  coming  in  40-yard  lengths  and  invoicing  at  13  cents,  less 
2^  per  cent  discount.  A  heavier  weight  of  the  same  color  is  8.40 
ounces  to  the  yard,  27  and  28  inches,  92  by  56,  and  invoiced  at  15^ 
cents  a  yard,  less  2J  per  cent.  Another  brand  largely  used  is  between 
these  two  in  color,  not  being  as  dull  as  the  Stockport  nor  as  bright  as 
the  Wigan  brand.  It  is  usually  sold  28  inch,  30  yards,  72  by  52,  and 
invoices  at  15J  cents  a  yard,  less  2^  per  cent  discount.  Practically 
all  of  these  come  from  England. 

White  cotton  duck,  while  not  as  popular  for  men's  white  suits  as 
the  white  drills,  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  The  duck  is  a  heavy- 
weight, close-woven  fabric,  of  a  stiff,  hard  feel,  and  has  great  wear- 
ing qualities.  It  is  made  of  coarse  two-ply  yarns,  and  is  a  plain 
woven  cloth.  It  is  used  in  general  for  sails,  tents,  awnings,  outing 
suits,  etc.,  ranging  from  7  ounces  to  the  yard,  27  inches  wide,  to  25J 
ounces  to  the  yard,  60  inches  wide.  That  mostly  imported  into  the 
Philippines  is  the  white  cotton  duck,  and  is  the  28-inch,  96  by  72,  30- 
yard,  7  ounces  to  the  yard  quality,  and  is  used  for  men's  ^N\\\\fe  ^>i\\s. 
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The  present  price  is  13^  cents  to  15  cents  a  yard  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 
For  these  suits  the  cloth  is  made  of  bleached  yam,  and  it  is  heavily 
starched  afterwards.  Practically  all  of  this  cloth  comes  from 
England,  but  this  trikde  should  go  to  the  United  States.  Of  7-yard 
gray  duck  unbleached,  imported,  the  present  invoice  price  on  24:- 
inch,  30-yard,  goods  is  $2.19  per  piece,  which  is  about  7^  cents  a 
yard.  This  comes  60  pieces,  or  1,800  yards,  to  a  case.  Most  of  this 
white  duck  is  28  or  28^  inches  wide.  Some  comes  in  lengths  of  30 
yards,  but  most  of  it  is  70  to  80  yards  long  and  10  pieces  to  a  case. 
The  lengths  are  very  variable ;  for  instance,  one  case  noticed  had  10 
pieces  of  66,  66f ,  67,  68^,  76,  77,  78,  78i,  79,  and  79^  yards,  respec- 
tively. It  was  invoiced  at  22.305  kilograms  per  100  square  meters, 
which  is  about  5J  ounces  to  the  yard. 

BETILLE8. 

Betilles  is  a  Swiss  muslin  of  large  mesh,  and  is  one  of  the  four 
main  textiles  imported  into  Manila.  Immense  quantities  are  brought 
in.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  make,  and  would  be  a  new  line  for  American 
manufacturers.  At  10  cents  a  yard  for  44  by  32  end  goods,  even  con- 
sidering the  bleached  yarns,  it  should  pay.  It  is  evidently  paying 
the  Swiss  and  British,  and  if  carefully  figured  out  it  might,  even  with 
higher  labor,  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  Americans.  These 
goods  are  called  "  betilles "  on  the  invoices  received  from  Zurich, 
and  are  so  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  Chinese  shopkeeper  here 
usually  refers  to  them  as  "  Swiss  muslin,"  or  muslin  for  mestizas. 
Mestizas  usually  means  half-breed,  but  is  here  used  as  meaning  the 
waists  and  scarfs  made  of  this  kind  of  goods  and  worn  by  the  women. 

Practically  speaking,  this  betilles  is  a  mosquito  netting  stiffly 
starched.  The  construction  is  the  same  both  ways,  and  consists  of 
three  threads  and  then  a  s})ace,  then  one  thread  and  then  a  space,  and 
then  three  threads  again.  The  three  threads  running  each  way  form 
open  squares  about  i  inch  each  way,  which  are  split  into  four  smaller 
open  squares  by  the  single  threads.  This  is  the  construction  of  the 
great  bulk  of  these  goods.  Other*  constructions  have  strij^es  formed 
by  the  warp  for  a  space  being  closer  reeded,  giving  a  close  and  then 
nn  open  construction.  Others  have  figured  work,  dots,  circles,  small 
birds,  etc.,  formed  of  colored  threads  over  the  main  body.  The 
ornamentation  of  a  fabric,  where  the  ground  weave  is  a  plain  weave 
and  a  thick  colored  end,  in  forming  figures  on  the  surface,  is  done 
either  by  means  of  lappets,  where  the  figures  are  inserted  by  means 
of  extra  warp  threads  that  form  the  figures  and  then  float  underneath 
until  the  next  figure  is  to  l)e  formed,  these  floats  l)eing  afterwards 
cut  off,  or  else  by  means  of  swivels,  where  extra  filling  is  used  for 
^orming  these  patterns,  and  which   is   inserted  by  means  of  small 
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shuttles  about  4  inches  long  that  are  attached  to  the  slay  cap  and 
lowered  into  the  warp  at  intervals  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion. 

These  betilles  are  either  plain  white,  piece  dyed,  striped,  checked, 
printed,  or  ornamented  as  stated.  The  larger  part  comes  from  Swit- 
zerland, but  recently  England  has  begun  shipping  large  quantities  of 
the  printed  betilles,  and  most  of  this  kind  are  now  imported  from 
Liverpool.  England  is  also  shipping  a  good  deal  of  48  by  48  printed 
muslin — that  is,  split  goods  about  20^  inches  wide — and  though  it  looks 
more  like  a  cheap  openwork  shirting  print  than  a  betille,  is,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  coming  into  use  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  sub- 
stitute. This  is  regularly  reeded  and  picked,  while  the  betilles,  as 
heretofore  noted,  have  squares  made  by  three  and  then  one  thread 
each  way. 

SPLIT    GOODS Dl-El)    AND    PRINTED    MUSLIN. 

The  regular  betilles  are  all  made  104  centimeters  (about  41  inches) 
wide.  They  were  coming  in  52  centimeters  wide  (about  20^  inches), 
but  were  split  goods,  and  as  split  goods  now  pay  100  per  cent  surtax 
their  importation  in  the  narrow  split  widths  has  stopped.  They 
come  now  in  the  full  widths,  which  is  really  preferred  by  the  native^, 
as  it  gives  them  a  better  chance  to  cut  their  patterns  in  larger  size  to 
suit  themselves.  The  lengths  are  always  5  varas,  which  is  a  4i-yard 
piece.  Each  piece  comes  neatly  folded  and  labeled,  and  is  sold  in 
the  bazaars  and  stores  only  in  these  short  pieces — never  by  the  yard. 
The  usual  construction  is  about  46  warp  ends  and  32  picks  per  inch, 
though  of  course  this  varies.  The  number  of  pieces  to  the  case  also 
varies  from  350  to  550,  averaging  probably  about  450  of  the  4^-yard 
pieces,  say  2,050  yards  to  a  case.  These  goods  run  from  6.75  to 
8.5  yards  to  the  pound. 

The  plain  piece-dyed  muslin  is  mostly  pink  or  yellow,  also  some 
blue  and  blown.  It  now  invoices  at  about  27  to  32  cents  per  piece, 
which  is  about  6  to  6^  cents  a  yard.  It  retails  at  about  35  to  40  cents 
per  piece.  Striped  muslin  is  made  with  dyed  yarn,  at  least  the  stripe 
effect.  The  Swiss  invoice  this  as  '^  betilles  rayees,"  at  about  34  to  38 
cents  per  piece.  If  the  stripes  run  both  ways,  forming  check  or  plaid 
designs,  the  Swiss  call  them  "  betilles  a  carreaux,"  and  the  invoice 
prices  now  run  from  36  to  40  cents  per  piece.  There  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  the  "  betilles  crod«ees,''  which  is  the  figured  muslin,  made  with  lappet 
or  swivel  weaving,  forming  floats  on  the  main  body  of  the  weave. 
This  invoices  at  from  35  to  50  cents  per  piece,  and  retails  at  from  45  to 
60  cents  per  piece. 

Of  the  printed  muslin,  of  which  there  is  still  some  on  the  market 

20i  inches  wide  and  9  yards  long,  all  now  coming  in  is  41  inches 

wide  and  4i  yards  long,  the  invoice  price  from  England  runs  from 

25  to  35  cents,  according  to  quality,  and  the  retail  price  runs  feorKv 
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about  30  to  45  cents.  This  is  for  a  4i-yard  piece,  the  few  9-yard  lengths 
being  double  this.  These  betilles  are  used  by  the  native  women  as 
shirt  waists,  and  are  usually  worn  with  an  extra  V-shaped  piece,  made 
of  the  same  material,  thrown  around  the  neck  like  a  knotted  handker- 
chief. The  fabric  is  always  stiffly  starched,  and,  this  making  the 
bodice  and  the  wide  sleeves  stand  out,  a  woman  in  full  dress  takes  up 
quite  considerable  space.  The  wearing  of  cotton  print  skirts,  with 
a  "surang"  overskirt  tucked  into  the  belt,  and  this  betilles  shirt 
waist,  now  forms  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  Filipino  women. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  the  natives  weave  pina  and  other  cloths  that 
resemble  betilles,  but  are  usually  of  higher  quality,  made  from  hemp, 
'pineapple,  and  other  fibers  These  open  muslins  have  somewhat  the 
look  of  mosquito  netting,  and  as  they  are  worn  stiffly  starched,  stand- 
ing out  from  the  bare  shoulders  and  arms,  it  serves  the  same  purpose, 
and  was  probably  originally  used  for  this  reason. 

MOSQUITO   NETTING  AND   NETS. 

In  a  tropical  country  like  the  Philippines  mosquito  netting  is 
almost  a  necessity  and  is  largely  used.  All  of  this  comes  from  Man- 
chester and  is  made  from  bleached  yarns.  The  favorite  mosquito 
netting  is  one  having  a  bar  effect,  five  picks,  then  a  space,  and  then 
five  picks  again.  This  comes  in  cases  of  50  36-yard  pieces  to  a  case. 
Some  comes  in  9-yard  lengths  and  200  pieces  to  a  case.  The  widths 
are  various,  but  usually  34  or  42  inches.  The  price  ranges  from  $1.34 
to  $2.56  per  36-yard  piece  f.  o.  b.  Manchester,  which  is  3  J  to  6  cents  a 
yard.  A  sample  of  the  average-priced  mosquito  bar  netting  for- 
warded is  42  inches  wide,  comes  in  36-yard  pieces,  is  44  by  26  ends 
per  inch,  and  sells  for  $1.50  f.  o.  b.  Manchester. 

AMiite  cotton  nets  for  wearing  purposes,  made  into  outer  shirts, 
have  small  hexagonal  spaces  and  invoice  for  3i  cents  per  yard,  less 
15  per  cent  discount.  These  are  made  in  England  and  come  mostly 
in  27-inch  widths. 

COTTON    PRINTS. 

Cotton  prints  is  the  sole  textile  import  in  which  the  United  States 
predominates  in  the  Philippines,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Turkey-red  shirtings.  One  reason  of  this  j)redoniinance  is  that  yard 
for  yard  American  prints  are  better  value  to  the  consumer,  honestly 
made  of  good  cotton,  not  so  heavily  sized,  faster  colors,  and  as  cheap 
as  the  English.  Some  complain  of  the  too  <xlaring  designs  on  some 
of  this,  and,  in  fact,  a  plain  print  in  bright  rod,  yellow,  and  sickly 
gr(»en  is  not  elevating,  l)ut  I  have  canvassed  the  whole  market  and 
know  that  as  a  whole  the  American  designs  an'  better  than  those  of 
any  nation  competing  here.  An  exception  should  be  noted  in  the 
case  of  the  French,  who,  however,  ship  here  only  the  finer  grades. 
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The  main  reason  given  by  several  native  merchants  for  buying 
American  prints  was  that  the  colors  were  faster. 

Another  reason  of  the  present  predominance  of  American  prints 
is  the  favoring  tariff.  Last  year,  through  some  error,  the  tariff  was 
made  to  discriminate  against  American  prints,  which  were  unable  to 
get  in,  but  this  has  been  changed  and  now  the  sales  of  American 
prints  are  increasing  rapidly.  For  the  last  six  months  of  1906  there 
were  more  prints  brought  in  here  from  the  United  States  than  in 
the  whole  of  the  previous  year.  Nearly  $150,000  arrived  during 
the  month  of  November  alone.  Before  the  tariff  change  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  imported  large  quantities  of  what  are  known  as 
"  splits."  These  were  prints  woven  on  the  loom,  47  inches  wide,  and 
then  split  down  the  center  into  two  pieces.  This  made  them  cheaper 
to  manufacture.  For  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  splitting  or  tear- 
ing down  the  middle  usually  two  or  four  warp  threads  were  omitted 
at  this  point.  A  false  selvage  was  usually  given  the  split  cloth  by 
the  warp  threads  for  a  space  on  either  side  of  the  split  being  doubled 
up ;  that  is,  run  two  ends  to  a  heddle  eye  and  four  to  a  dent.  Under 
the  law  recently  promulgated  (act  of  February  26,  1906),  "splits" 
are  regarded  as  cloths  improved  in  condition,  and  are  liable  to  a  100 
per  cent  surtax.  As  the  regular  duty  on  prints  runs  from  25  to  35 
per  cent  of  the  value,  this,  of  course,  is  prohibitory,  and  the  goods 
must  keep  to  the  full  width;  and  for  wide  goods  to  get  the  lowest 
duty  they  must  weigh  at  least  10  kilograms  per  100  square  meters, 
so  they  have  had  to  size  heavier  to  come  up  to  this  requirement,  and 
this  has  deteriorated  the  quality. 

Under  the  head  of  cotton  prints  there  is  a  wide  range  of  goods, 
from  the  ordinary  printed  calico  to  others,  such  as  printed  T-cloths, 
printed  Turkey  reds,  shirtings,  drills,  lawns,  muslins,  cambrics,  flan- 
nels, crapes,  sateens,  reps,  lenos,  etc.,  and  there  are  many  and  various 
finishes.  The  ordinary  shirting  print,  24  and  25  inches,  comprises 
the  bulk  of  the  prints  imported.  These  are  used  largely  for  shirts, 
and  in  fact  printed  calico  skirts,  sarong  overskirt,  and  a  Swiss  mus- 
lin shirt  waist  is  the  regular  costume  of  the  Filipino  woman. 

COLORS  AND  PATTERNS. 

These  prints  come  in  various  lengths,  usually  from  30  to  40  yards. 
Prints  in  which  red  predominates  are  well  liked,  and  such  designs  as 
horseshoes,  fans,  tennis  rackets,  large  dots,  vine  effects,  blocks,  stripes, 
etc.,  are  very  common.  Of  the  extracted  prints,  the  solid  black  with 
white  flowers  and  scroll  design  are  common.  On  Turkey  reds  the 
main  designs  seen  are  horseshoe  and  anchors  and  scroll  designs.  The 
horseshoe  pattern  especially  is  seen  everywhere,  and  Turkey-red  prints 
are  worn  both  by  the  women  for  skirts  and  the  men  for  trow^^^'s.. 
Red  is  a  favorite  color  in  the  Philippines  in  wwy  g,ood9».    ^\w^'5»  ^^^ 
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also  popular.  Check  and  plaid  designs  printed  on  calico  come  mostly 
from  Kn^land,  also  prints  in  imitation  of  madras.  The  French 
prints  are  mostly  delicate  shades  and  largely  sateens. 

The  cheapest  prints,  24  inches,  64  by  40  ends  per  inch,  are  from 
Japan,  and  the  finest,  30  inches,  112  by  112  ends  per  inch,  from 
Krancv.  Manchester  touches  both  extremes,  shipping  20.6-inch  goods, 
52  by  40,  at  3j  cents  a  yard,  and  30-inch,  100  by  88,  sateens  at  11 
cents  a  yanl.  The  American  prints  invoice  at  3  to  5  cents  a  yard. 
According  to  invoices  from  England,  the  average  cost  of  printing 
is  al:H>ut  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  yard  for  24-inch  calico.  Samples 
of  some  of  the  most  jH>pular  prints  now  on  the  market  have  been 
forwaiiltnl  for  insi)ection.  Included  in  these  are  a  few  split  prints, 
l>ut  of  thes^"^  Iheiv  aiv  very  few  now  being  brought  in.  The  "  Gamer  " 
linish  is  liked  the  U»st.  Sateen  prints  are  preferred,  but  are  too 
high  priceil  for  cM^mimon  use;  this  finish,  giving  a  soft,  somewhat 
Miliiiy  feel,  is  very  {H)pular.  As  illustrating  the  range  the  following 
are  M»nie  ol*  the  prints  that  came  in  during  November  and  December 
iiiul  lltal  iwv  popular  patterns: 

l»kNi-Ull*l'K»N     .V.M»    PRK'KS    OF    PRINTS    ON    MANILA    MARKET. 
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COST   OF   THE   TARIFF    MISTAKE. 

The  effect  of  the  tariff  mistake  of  1905  was  most  unfortunate.  The 
American  mills  had  succeeded  in  building  up  an  extensive  trade  in 
American  prints  against  commercial  opposition  in  Manila,  and  it 
had  taken  much  thought  and  effort  to  capture  the  market.  As 
soon  as  the  law  containing  the  blunder  went  into  effect  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  what  it  had  taken  years  to  build  up.  The  loss  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  trade  in  one  year  is  a  matter  of  concern  when 
that  comprises  two-thirds  of  our  textile  trade  in  the  Philippines, 
but  the  real  loss  was  much  more  than  that,  being  a  loss  of  customers. 
Now  that  the  law  has  been  corrected,  men  who  had  spent  years  in 
building  up  this  trade  have  had  to  start  their  work  anew.  They  are 
having  great  success  if  the  few  months  of  the  fiscal  year  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  criterion.  It  is  a  fact  that,  count  for  count  and  inch  for 
inch,  the  American  prints  are  superior,  and  the  merchants  here  who 
are  pushing  other  prints  will  privately  admit  this.  There  has  been 
quite  a  desire  for  American  prints  ever  since  they  came  into  general 
use  here,  and  now  that  the  discriminating  duties  against  American 
prints  have  been  removed,  the  trade  has  rapidly  increased.  During 
November  there  was  imported  over  $140,000  worth  of  American 
prints,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  the  imports  of 
all  kinds  of  American  cotton  textiles  amounted  to  only  $278,796,  as 
compared  with  $764,088  in  1905. 

SCARVES SHIPPING    EXTRAS RED    SHIRTINGS. 

Large  handerchiefs  and  scarves  also  come  printed  in  lengths  and 
are  then  cut  apart.  A  piece  that  is  forwarded  is  30  inches  wide  and 
26  feet  long,  containing  12  large  squares,  with  red-flowered  borders 
and  red  dot  and  circle  centers.  Each  square  is  26  by  24  inches  and 
the  construction  of  the  cloth  is  64  by  56.  This  retails  at  75  to 
90  cents  per  12-scarf  piece.  In  shipping  prints  the  English  charge 
for  the  case  and  for  packing,  and  sometimes  the  Americans  do  also, 
2,000  to  5,000  yards  being  shipped  in  a  case.  The  American  cases 
usually  contain  about  2,500  yards.  In  7-yard  prints  the  net  weight 
is  357  pounds  and  the  gross  about  435  pounds.  A  recent  charge  on 
such  a  case  amounted  to  $7.23,  viz:  Cooperage  and  cartage,  50  cents; 
stamps  and  petties,  5  cents;  freight  prepaid,  $3.20;  marine  insur- 
ance, $1.56;  bank  commission,  $1.92.  On  the  English  5,000-yard 
case  the  charge  for  making  up  and  packing  runs  from  $12.15  to  $17, 
averaging  about  $13.75.  As  the  importing  merchant  frequently  has 
to  figure  very  close  on  these  goods  he  dislikes  these  varying  extras 
that  can  not  be  calculated,  and  prefers  a  delivered  price,  or  at  least 
a  f .  o.  b.  ship  price  free  of  such  charges  as  cartage,  petties,  etc. 
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The  Spanish  percales  that  are  brought  in  are  mostly  24  inches  wide, 
some  22^  inches  wide,  and  come  in  50-piece  cases  of  50-meter  lengths, 
or  54.7  yards  each.  The  constructions  are  mostly  60  by  56  and 
60  by  52  ends  per  inch.  The  weights  nm  from  9  to  10  yards  to  the 
pound.  The  price  is  given  on  the  invoices  of  a  recent  shipment  of 
24-inch,  60  by  56  percales,  as  27^  silver  centimes  a  meter  f .  o.  b.  Bar- 
celona. A  gold  peseta  is  19f\y  cents,  and  the  present  rate  between 
the  gold  and  silver  pesetas  of  Spain  would  make  thLs  price  about  3| 
cents  a  yard.  This  is  f.  o.  b.  Barcelona,  Spain.  The  market  price 
is  about  5  cents  a  yard,  ranging  from  4i  to  6^  cents. 

TURKEY-RED    SHIRTINGS    AND    CAMBRICS. 

Red  is  a  favorite  color  with  the  Filipino,  especially  solid  reds.  They 
wear  these  red  shirtings  as  outside  shirts,  with  white  trousers.  Fili- 
pinos have  a  disinclination  to  gird  themselves  in,  so  they  wear  these 
red  shirts  outside  their  trousers,  sometimes  almost  down  to  the  knees. 
Another  favorite  combination  is  red  trousers  and  white  shirt.  These 
red  shirtings  are  dyed  in  the  piece,  come  in  widths  of  28,  29,  30,  and 
31  inches,  and  in  various  lengths.  Turkey-red  shirtings  come  from 
various  countries — England,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland  especially — 
but  they  are  beginning  to  come  in  large  quantities  from  the  United 
States.  Some  recent  invoices  from  Switzerland,  with  the  price  per 
yard,  were  as  follows:  28-inch,  80  by  52,  4A  cents;  28-inch,  56  by  44, 
4i  cents;  28:^-inch,  56  by  48,  3;\  cents.  Invoices  from  Hongkong 
were:  31-inch,  04  by  60,  at  5  cents  per  yard.  Turkey-red  cambrics  or 
solid  dyed  plain  scoured  cambrics  seem  to  come  mostly  from  England 
and  Scotland.  A  recent  Scotch  invoice  shows  30-inch,  64  by  60, 
22J-yard  length,  at  5]  cents  a  yard. 

GINGHAMS,  CHECKS,  AND  PLAU)S. 

Gingham,  one  of  the  most  universally  known  cloths,  is  a  plain 
woven  product  having  from  50  to  72  ends  per  inch  in  the  warp  and 
20s  to  40s  cotton  yam  in  both  warp  and  filling.     It  is  a  wash  fabric, 
made  in  an  endless  variety  of  colors  in  both  check  and  warp  patterns. 
In  America  it  is  used  mostly  for  summer  outing  dresses  and  for  aprons. 
In  the  Philippines  it  is  used  for  women's  skirts,  and  some  varie- 
ties for  men's  trousers.     Nearly  all  of  those  goods  are  stiffly  starched 
after  weaving,   then   run   through   drying  cylinders,   tentered,   and 
then  passed  through  hot  calender  roll,  which  gives  the  desired  glaze 
on  the  face  of  the  cloth.     Samples  of  some  of  the  popular  designs 
1      A  been  forwarded.     The  American  ginghams  are  usually  29  inches 
but  those  imported  here  are  in  various  widths,  the  greater  por- 
ing wide  cloths,  coming  from  Spain  and   England.     Those 
in  appear  on  the  invoice  as  Vichy,  but  are  the  same  as  our 
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gingham.  A  recent  design  from  Spain,  6  black,  18  red,  6  black,  9 
white,  18  red,  9  white  ends  in  a  repeat  of  the  weave  (the  same  each 
way) ,  62^  inches  wide,  76  by  64  ends  per  inch,  came  in  36-yard  lengths 
and  was  invoiced  at  12^  cents  a  yard.  One  from  Amsterdam,  in  a 
blue,  black,  and  white  large  check  design,  48  inches  wide,  72  by  52 
ends  per  inch,  invoiced  at  lOJ  cents  a  yard,  less  2  per  cent.  Another 
from  Spain,  50  inches,  60  by  56  ends  per  inch,  in  a  more  elaborate 
pattern,  using  red  ground  and  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  black  check 
effects,  invoiced  at  15  cents  a  yard.  One  of  the  few  American  ging- 
hams on  this  market  is  29-inch,  60  by  48,  6.8-yard  goods,  and 
invoiced  at  4^  cents.  This  is  10  black,  4  white,  2  red,  4  white  ends 
each  way.  Another  that  is  very  popular  is  a  29-inch,  60  by  56,  7-yard 
goods,  invoiced  at  5^  cents,  and  constructed  4  green,  2  red,  4  green, 
6  white,  4  green,  8  white,  2  black,  8  white,  4  green,  6  white,  each  way. 

FANCY   AND    COARSE   GINGHAMS. 

Of  the  higher  priced  fancy  gingham  from  Barcelona  a  favorite 
pattern  is  made  with  warp  14  ends  purple,  2  white,  14  purple,  2 
printed  black  and  white,  6  white,  1  printed  orange  and  white,  1 
printed  green  and  white,  6  white,  2  printed  black  and  white  ends. 
The  filling  is  6  purple,  4  white,  6  purple,  12  white,  2  purple,  12  white 
ends.  This  makes  a  pretty  dress  pattern  resembling  madras.  It  is 
62  inches  wide,  72  by  68,  4^  yards  to  the  pound,  packed  fifty  36-yard 
pieces  to  a  case,  and  invoices  at  about  16f  cents  a  yard. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  cloth  invoiced  here  as  "  carranclanes  "  that 
is  practically  a  narrow  gingham.  These  are  mostly  24  inches,  though 
a  few  invoiced  as  carranclanes  are  50  inches  wide  and  are  made  in 
both  check  and  plaid  designs.  A  favorite  pattern  is  a  plain  check 
consisting  of  18  white  and  then  18  colored  ends  each  way,  the  usual 
colors  being  red,  blue,  or  yellow.  This  24  inch,  60  by  44  ends  per 
inch,  invoices  from  England  at  4J  cents  a  yard,  and  60  by  60  at  5^ 
cents  a  yard.  Some  of  the  fancier  effects  are  made  with  printed 
yarns  and  invoice  as  high  as  15  cents  a  yard  for  the  wide  50  inch. 
The  usual  length  of  these  carranclanes  is  20  varas,  or  about  18.5  yards. 

Of  the  coarse  cotton  plaids  a  usual  width  is  40  inches,  52  by  44 
ends  per  inch,  and  invoice  price  7  cents  a  yard.  The  widths  vary, 
however,  a  good  many  being  imported  23  inches  wide.  Lengths  vary 
also,  but  the  most  usual  length  is  20  varas,  or  about  18^  yards.  The 
23  inch,  60  by  48,  invoice  for  58  cents  per  piece,  or  3^  cents  a  yard. 
These  plaids  come  in  fairly  large  quantities  from  Amsterdam  and 
Manchester,  with  a  few  from  Vienna,  Barcelona,  and  other  places. 
The  fancy  checks  are  mostly  from  Manchester,  28  inches  wide,  fifty 
24-yard  lengths  to  a  case,  48  by  44  ends  per  inch,  about  10  yards  to 
the  pound,  and  invoiced  at  7  cents  c.  i.  f.  Manila.     A  cottoiw  kx^\». 
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check  that  is  often  seen  consists  of  two  red  and  two  white  ends  each 
way,  but  each  end  is  woven  separately,  giving  somewhat  of  a  star 
check  effect.  This  is  23f  inches  wide,  60  by  52  ends  per  inch,  and 
invoices  at  96  cents  per  piece  of  24  yards,  or  about  4  cents  a  yard. 
Oxford  checks,  28  inches,  56  by  40  ends  per  inch,  invoice  at  $1.09  per 
24-yard  lengths,  or  about  4J  cents  a  yard. 

POPULARITY    OF    COTTON    STRIPES. 

Coarse  cottons  in  stripes  of  various  styles  are  well  liked.  A  blue 
and  white  stripe  that  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  is  a  plain 
woven  goods  with  2  blue  and  2  white  warp  ends,  solid  blue  filling, 
and  usually  an  eighth  of  an  inch  red  or  white  selvage.  The  English 
invoice  this  as  blue  striped  cottons,  24  inches,  24  yards,  84  by  52  ends, 
at  6^^  cents  per  yard.  Similar  goods  from  Spain  are  labeled  regrettas, 
25  inches,  27  yards,  at  4}  cents  a  yard  (a  little  coarser  construction), 
and  the  Swiss  invoice  it  as  rayadillos,  in  48-inch  widths,  20  varas 
(18^  yards),  at  about  12  to  14  cents  a  yard.  Various  styles  and 
weights  of  this  pattern  are  used  for  trousering,  dress  goods,  furni- 
ture coverings,  etc.  Red  striped  goods  are  also  greatly  used  for 
trousers,  shirts,  women's  skirts,  etc.  A  2  white  and  2  red  warp  end, 
solid  red  filling,  coarse  cotton  goods,  from  India,  retails  at  5  cents 
a  yard  and  is  29  inches,  40  by  40  ends  per  inch.  A  favorite  red 
striped  pattern  that  is  often  seen  has  solid  red  filling,  with  the  warp 
arranged  25  red,  4  white,  4  blue,  25  red,  2  yellow,  4  black,  1  white, 
2  blue,  4  black,  1  white,  2  blue,  4  black,  1  white,  2  blue,  4  black, 
2  yellow  ends  in  a  repeat.  This  comes  from  Amsterdam,  is  40J-inch, 
45-yard,  52  by  48  goods,  and  invoices  at  lOi  cents  a  yard. 

"  Ilollandas,"  stiffly  starched,  coarse,  striped  cottons,  are  made 
with  white  filling,  and  such  patterns  as  9  white,  2  black,  9  white,  4 
black;  or  7  white,  1  blue,  1  red,  1  blue,  1  red,  1  blue,  1  red,  1  blue. 
These  are  24  inches  wide,  and  mostly  04  by  44  construction,  the  pres- 
ent invoice  price  from  England  l)eing  4r^  cents  a  yard  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 
A  small  amount  of  convict  stripes  comes  from  England,  but  the 
cotton  mill  at  Manila  now  makes  most  of  this.  The  invoice  price 
from  England  is  5^  cents  a  yard  for  28-inch,  52  by  44,  50-yard 
goods.  The  stripes  are  1-inch  filling  stripes,  the  warp  being  solid 
black,  and  the  filling  alternately  44  white  and  44  black  picks. 

SARONG    PATTERNS    AND    GRAY    CIX)TII. 

"  Sarongs  "  and  ''  patadeones  "  are  words  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  never  heard  of,  but  they  are  familiar  terms  in  the 
Philippines.  The  Filipino  women  wear  skirts  of  cotton  prints,  but 
outside  these  they  throw  around  them  a  "  sarong,"  as  the  Moros  call 
it,  or  "  patadeone,"  as  the  Tagalogs  usually  call  it,  which  is  simply 
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a  loose  fold  of  cloth  tucked  in  at  the  belt  and  usually  with  one  corner 
tucked  up.  The  cloth  used  for  this  is  sometimes  a  check,  but  usually 
a  striped  pattern,  and  comes  from  Spain.  These  usually  come  cut  up 
in  6-yard  lengths  with  stitched  edges,  but  are  sometimes  shipped  in 
the  piece  and  made  up  afterwards.  There  are  usually  200  sarongs  or 
1,200  yards  to  a  case. 

A  sarong  pattern  that  is  often  seen  has  a  dark-red  filling,  and  warp 
arranged  4  black,  8  purple,  24  black,  8  purple,  4  black,  2  yellow, 
4  black,  4  purple,  4  black,  4  purple,  4  black,  2  yellow  ends,  or  72  ends 
in  a  repeat.  This  has  a  2-inch  black  warp  border  on  each  side  and 
a  3  white,  2  red,  3  white  selvage  woven  with  double  ends.  This  cloth 
is  4^  inches  wide,  GO  by  40  ends  per  inch,  and  weighs  161  kilograms 
per  1,200  yards,  which  is  about  4.75  yards  to  the  pound.  The  present 
invoice  price  at  Barcelona  is  about  11.75  cents  a  yard. 

"  Gris,"  or  gray  cloth,  is  imported  mostly  from  Manchester,  and 
is  a  favorite  cheap  dress  goods.  It  is  made  with  solid  white  warp 
and  blue  or  black  filling.  It  comes  30  inches  wide,  24-yard  lengths, 
100  pieces  to  the  case,  76  by  68  ends  per  inch,  and  invoices  at  5  to  6^ 
cents  a  yard.  A  finer  grade  of  this,  made  with  solid  blue  warp  and 
white  filling,  has  finer  yarn  and  is  tentered  and  given  a  glazed  finish 
on  the  calender  rolls.  It  is  invoiced  from  Manchester  as  cotton 
lusters,  at  6f  cents  a  yard. 

DYED  BROCADES — UMBRELLA    CLOTHS. 

Brocades  and  damask  fabrics  are  imported  to  a  certain  extent,  mostly 
from  England,  for  dress  goods,  upholstery  cloth,  table  covers,  towels, 
etc.  Dyed  mercerized  cotton  brocades  are  imported  as  dress  goods. 
They  come  in  widths  of  2^  to  25  inches,  and  recent  invoices  show 
8 J  cents  a  yard  in  23  inches,  108  by  80  end;  and  lOJ  cents  in  23 J 
inches,  128  by  108  end  constructions.  These  were  the  usual  leaf, 
flower,  and  bud  designs,  and  the  colors  are  light  delicate  pinks, 
greens,  blues,  and  yellows.  A  solid  blue  44  inches,  112  by  88,  was 
invoiced  at  14J  cents  from  England.  A  rich  brown  dyed  brocade 
from  Vienna,  44  inches,  120  by  84,  was  invoiced  at  a  price  correspond- 
ing to  18 J  cents  a  yard,  less  3  per  cent.  The  foregoing  were  all  light- 
weight dress  goods. 

In  black-dyed  cotton  brocades  a  28-inch  width  was  invoiced  at  12 
cents  and  a  43J-inch  width  at  19  cents.  These  were  not  mercerized 
but  had  the  usual  brocaded  patterns.  A  good  many  black  brocades 
are  also  imported  for  umbrella  cloth. 

Umbrella  cloths  are,  comparatively  speaking,  a  large  importation, 
and  are  usually  made  either  of  long  staple  Egyptian  or  mercerized 
cottons.  They  are  either  dyed  mercerized  brocades,  dyed  cotton  Ital- 
ians, black  satins,  black  figured,  twilled,  or  simply  plain  cottow  wwx- 
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brella  cloth.  The  black  brocade  cotton  umbrella  cloths  are  mostly 
76  or  90  yard  lengths,  37i  indies  wide,  and  invoiced  in  England  for 
$13.32  per  90-yard  piece,  or  14|  cents  a  yard,  less  2J  per  cent  in  the 
gray,  with  an  additional  charge  of  4  cents  a  yard  for  dyeing. 

Black  satin  umbrella  cloths  are  in  75-yard  lengths,  and  either  37 
or  44  inches  wide.  The  37-inch  invoices  in  the  gray  at  $7.53  per 
75-yard  piece,  or  lOJ  cents  a  yard,  less  2|  per  cent,  and  the  dyeing 
charge  is  2i  cents  a  yard.  The  44-inch  invoices  in  the  gray  at  $8.51 
per  75-yard  piece,  or  11^  cents  a  yard,  less  2i  per  cent,  and  the  dyeing 
charge  is  3  cents  a  yard.  The  dyed  Italians  are  made  for  umbrella 
cloth  lip  to  42  inches  and  invoice  at  12  to  19  cents  a  yard.  The  black 
twill  cotton-umbrella  cloth  costs,  in  44-inch  widths,  $10.22  per  75- 
yard  lengths,  or  13.6  cents  per  yard,  less  2^  per  cent  in  the  gray,  with 
a  charge  of  2  to  4  cents  a  yard  for  dyeing. 

ITALIANS,    WOVEN    FANCIES,    ETC. 

Dyed  cotton  Italians,  especially  the  plain,  fast  black  Italians,  the 
figured,  and  brocaded,  are  very  popular  in  China,  but  are  little  used 
in  the  Philippines.  Even  the  Philippine  Chinese  discard  it  for 
white  clothes,  and  the  total  amount  imported  is  not  large.  The 
largest  importation  seems  to  be  of  a  cheap  grade,  invoicing  at  5J  cents 
for  a  24.8-inch  width  and  GJ  cents  for  a  31-inch  width. 

There  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  woven  fancies  imported,  mostly  for 
women's  shirt  waists,  etc.  A  favorite  pattern  consists  of  a  white 
bleached  cotton  ground  and  mercerized  pink  or  yellow  stripes  of 
plain,  basket  weave,  or  twill  design.  A  sample  forwarded  is  26.6 
inches  wide,  84  hv  ^.8  ends  per  inch,  and  invoices  at  i>  cents  a  yard. 
Printed  yarns  of  various  colors  are  also  largely  used  in  these  designs 
in  connection  with  the  mercerized  stripes.  A  figured  mercerized 
fancy,  solid  light  green,  that  is  used  for  upholstery  purposes,  being 
really  a  damask,  lU  and  '25  inches  wi<le.  100  hv  44  ends  per  inch,  put 
up  in  sixty  ^iO-yard  pieces  to  a  cum*,  invoices  at  18]  cents  a  yard. 
Figured  piques  are  also  used  for  (Ire>s  goods.  These  come  mostly 
29  inches  wide,  in  .*^0-yard  lengths,  and  invoice  at  1.5  to  1()  cents  a 
yard,  less  2\  per  cent.  This  is  the  finer  (juality.  Cheaper  piques 
invoice  as  low  as  7  cents  a  yard.  A  "  piipie  "  or  "  Marseille  "  is  a 
quilted  weave,  IxMng  a  douhle  cloth  with  a  face  of  close,  i)lain  weave, 
and  hack  of  open,  plain  weave.  It  litis  a  corded  etfect,  and  is  fre- 
quently known  as  Bedford  cord.  Bedford  cords  are  also  made  with 
one  Ix^am,  using  16  heddles  on  a  dohhy  loom.  Piques,  plain  and 
figured,  are  used  for  dress  goods,  vestings,  counterpanes,  etc.  A 
bJ'  Ique,  with  double  corded  elfect  every  half  inch,  invoiced  at 

rard.  A  fast  aniline  black  cord  pique,  i2T  and  28  inches, 
>ut  3^  yards  to  the  pound,  invoices  14J  cents  a  yard. 
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A  black  mercerized  leno  and  brocade  fancy,  27  inches,  SS^-yard 
length,  4i-yard  goods,  invoices  from  England  at  15  cents  a  yard. 

Cannette,  which  is  a  fine  corded  dress  goods  from  Milan,  comes  in 
50-inch  widths,  and  is  invoiced  at  25  cents  a  yard.  Merinos  are 
mostly  25  and  25^  inch  widths.  A  fine  quality,  120  by  96  ends  per 
inch,  from  Milan,  invoices  at  14  cents  a  yard,  less  5  per  cent,  while  a 
coarser,  64  by  36  merino  from  Amsterdam  was  invoiced  at  8^  cents 
a  yard. 

MADRAS. 

There  is  a  small  amount  of  madras  brought  in  from  Spain  and 
England.  Madras  is  a  staple  goods  that  is  used  for  men's  shirts, 
shirt  bosoms,  ties,  etc.,  and  by  ladies  for  summer  skirts,  shirt  waists, 
suits,  etc.,  also  for  drapery.  It  is  a  light-weight  cloth,  the  yarns 
ranging  from  26s  to  80s,  and  is  laiown  by  the  plain  white  ground  and 
fancy  colored  narrow  stripe  warp  effects.  Frequently  along  the 
edges  of  these  stripes  are  one  or  two  warp  ends  of  printed  yarn.  This 
is  a  wash  fabric,  so  fast  colors  are  necessary. 

The  majority  of  the  madras  is  made  with  plain  weave,  and  the 
stripes  are  also  plain,  but  colored,  while  others  have  stripes  made  by 
doubling  up  in  the  heddle  and  reed,  putting  two  ends  to  a  heddle-eye, 
and  four  or  six  to  a  dent.  Other  fancier  designs  have  narrow  twill 
stripes.  The  stripes  are  usually  delicate  shades  of  bhie,  pink,  green, 
lavender,  etc.,  and  for  hair-line  effects  somewhat  richer  colors,  such 
as  cherry  red,  dark  green,  black,  etc.  There  is  not  a  large  importa- 
tion of  such  goods,  but  the  usual  weight  is  about  4^  yards  to  the  pound 
for  wide  goods,  52  inches,  or  about  10  yards  to  the  pound  for  27-inch 
goods.  The  retail  price  is  about  15  cents  a  yard  for  the  narrow  and 
•25  cents  a  yard  for  the  wide  goods,  but  as  the  varieties  vary  these 
prices  vaiy  correspondingly. 

Indian  madras  is  not  the  light-weight,  narrow-striped,  fancy  shirt- 
ing known  as  "  madras,"  but  is  heavy,  coarse  cotton  goods  imported 
from  Madras,  India,  and  invoiced  simply  as  madras  goods.  Most  of 
this  is  about  10s  to  14s  warp  and  filling,  and  made  with  white  warp 
and  a  solid  blue,  black,  gray,  or  a  brown  and  white  mock-twist  filling. 
A  heading  or  cut  mark  is  usually  woven  at  the  end  of  each  piece, 
of  two  to  four  filling  stripes  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  either  of  red, 
white,  or  yellow  filling.  It  also  comes  in  check  and  plaid  effects,  the 
latter  practically  being  the  same  as  an  osnaburg.  The  cloths  im- 
ported as  madras  goods  are  all  coarse  cottons,  but  vary  in  width  and 
price  considerably.  The  lengths  are  mostly  24  yards.  Some  recent 
invoice  prices  show  a  28-inch,  8-ounce,  plaid  effect,  44  by  40  ends  per 
inch,  at  5^  cents  a  yard ;  a  white  warp,  blue  filling,  29^  inch,  44  by  40 
goods,  at  4^  cents  u  yard;  a  31-inch,  56  by  48  goods,  at  6  cervt«.  '^ 
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yard,  made  with  white  warp  and  mock-twist  brown  and  white  fill- 
ing, and  a  50-inch,  40  by  36,  white  warp  and  dark-blue  filling,  at  9 
cents  a  yard. 

COTTON    CREPES A    JAPANESE    INVOICE. 

Cotton  crepe  is  a  light-weight  wash  fabric,  a  single  cloth,  the 
peculiar  feature  of  which  is  an  all-over  crinkly  or  rumpled  effect, 
which  the  cloth  retains  until  worn-out.  Sometimes  this  is  produced 
by  the  weave,  but  usually  it  is  a  plain  cloth  apd  this  wrinkled  appear- 
ance is  produced  by  using  extra  hard-twisted  filling,  about  40  per 
cent  more  twist  than  usual  being  put  in.  AVhat  is  called  standard 
twist  is  usually  taken  as  3.25  times  the  square  root  of  the  number 
of  filling,  but  for  crepe  the  constant  5.50  is  used  instead.  Thus,  the 
regular  6s  filling  has  13  turns  twist  to  the  inch,  but  for  crepe  it  is 
made  about  22  turns  to  the  inch.  The  warp  is  spread  out  about 
30  per  cent  wider  in  the  reed  than  is  desired  in  the  finished-cloth 
width,  and  the  hard-twisted  filling  draws  it  down  to  the  right  width 
and  produces  the  seedy,  crumpled  appearance.  The  cotton  crepe 
imported  into  Manila  comes  mostly  from  Japan,  with  some  from 
England,  and  is  either  white,  piece  dyed,  or  striped.  The  regular 
width  is  29  or  30  inches  and  length  20  or  24  yards.  Usually  about 
50  pieces  are  packed  in  a  case.  A  recent  invoice  of  bleached  cotton 
crepe  from  England  was  30-inch,  24-yard,  72  by  48,  goods,  at  6^ 
cents,  and  the  same  goods  from  Japan  (the  bleach  is  not  quite  as 
^ood,  however),  were  invoiced  at  G  cents  a  yard. 

From  Japan  cotton  crepe  dyed  in  the  piece,  30  inches,  20  yards. 
7G  by  44,  4i  yards  to  the  pound,  was  invoiced  at  7\  cents  a  yard, 
while  another  brown-dyed  piece,  made  of  finer  yarn,  21)  inches,  24 
yards,  08  by  08,  was  invoiced  from  England  at  Oi  cents  a  yard. 
Striped  cotton  crepe  from  Japan,  30  inches,  20  yards,  08  by  30,  was 
invoiced  at  8  cents  a  yard.  The  ordinary  stripes  used  are  such  effects 
as  10  red  and  10  white  ends,  or  0  blue,  4  white,  0  blue,  4  white,  0 
blue,  12  white,  1  blue,  12  white,  1  blue,  12  white,  1  blue,  12  whiU* 
ends,  the  filling  in  both  cases  being  white. 

SAMPLE    JAPANESE    SHIPMENT. 

A  recent  invoice  of  cotton  crepe  from  Kobe,  20-yard  lengths,  shows 
the  number  of  extras  that  an  importing  merchant  sometimes  finds 
himself  liable  for  and  which  can  not  ])e  calculated  in  advance.  Some 
F^uropean  extras  are  even  more  multitudinous,  but  this  from  Japan 
is  given  simply  Ixicause  it  is  in  concise  form. 

The  invoice  was  of  10  cases  of  striped  cotton  crepe  from  Kobe. 
Four  cases  white  crepe,  200  dozen  pieces,  $314:  2  cases  of  cotton  crepe, 
100  dozen  pieces,  $159;  4  cases  of  striped  cotton  crepe,  200  dozen 
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pieces,  $284;  total  invoice  value  $757.  The  charges  were  as  follows: 
Boxing  and  cooly  hire,  $1.74;  biscum  income  tax,  76  cents;  Chinese 
club  fee,  76  cents;  clerical  fee,  $1.49;  consular  fee,  $2.51;  marine 
insurance,  $7.40;  freight  paid  at  Kobe,  $13.26;  commission  agent's 
fee,  1  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value,  $7.68;  revenue  stamp,  IJ  cents; 
total,  $35.50. 

In  addition  the  duty  is  always  paid  by  the  importer.  The  above 
were  mostly  about  4i-yard  goods,  about  68  by  36  ends  per  inch,  and  so 
fall  under  paragraph  117  B  of  the  Philippine  tariff  and  pay  14 
cents  per  kilogram  plus  30  per  cent.  The  surtax  of  30  per  cent  is  added 
on  account  of  the  dyed  yarn  stripes.  This  comes  to  $182  (1.84  cents  a 
yard).  Adding,  say,  $4.98  for  unloading  and  drayage,  etc.,  at  Manila 
and  we  have :  Original  invoice  price,  $757 ;  charges,  $35.50^ ;  duty,  $182 ; 
costs  at  Manila,  $4.98 ;  total,  $979.48^ ;  that  is,  say,  30  per  cent  above 
the  original  invoice  price  that  the  goods  cost  the  importer  on  his 
shelves.  Allowing  10  per  cent  for  the  cost  to  the  merchant  of  carry- 
ing these  in  stock,  interest  on  his  money,  store  costs,  etc.,  and  15  per 
cent  clear  profit,  the  merchant  therefore  has  to  sell  the  goods  at  least 
55  per  cent  above  the  invoice  price.  The  invoice  price  was  $757  for 
10,000  yards,  or  7.6  cents  per  yard ;  so  the  selling  price  in  Manila  will 
be,  say,  12^  cents  a  yard.  I  priced  striped  crepe  of  apparently  the 
same  quality  in  the  Manila  retail  stores  and  found  it  quoted  at  11 J 
to  15  cents  a  yard,  proving  the  above  to  be  approximately  correct. 

IMPORT   OF    COT'IX)N    TROUSERINGS. 

Large  quantities  of  cotton  trouserings  are  imported  into  the  Philip- 
pines, mostly  from  Zittau,  Germany;  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and 
Manchester,  England.  These  come  in  various  lengths,  24  to  40 
yards,  but  are  practically  all  48  inches  wide.  A  dark-colored  check 
from  Manchester,  64  by  64  ends  per  inch,  is  now  invoiced  at  15  cents 
a  yard.  A  black-and-white  check,  a  favorite  pattern,  from  Ger- 
many, 64  by  56  ends  per  inch,  invoices  at  16  cents  a  yard,  less  3  per 
cent  and  2  per  cent.  A  dark  plaid  effect,  also  from  Germany,  68  by 
48  ends  per  inch,  invoices  at  18^  cents  a  yard,  less  4  per  cent.  From 
Switzerland,  what  we  know  in  America  as  the  common  "  pin-head  " 
check,  68  by  58  ends  per  inch,  invoices  at,  say,  14  cents  a  yard.  A 
finer  and  smoother  pin-head  check,  84  by  76,  invoices  at  15  cents  a 
yard,  less  5  per  cent. 

The  samples  of  trousering  that  have  been  forwarded  show  the 
present  range  of  designs  fairly  well.  These  are  all  imported  from 
Europe,  though  at  present  prices  the  United  States  could  well  afford 
to  compete.  Some  of  these  trouserings  are  napped  on  the  underside, 
and  some  are  woven  with  a  quarter-inch  green  selvage;  others,  how- 
ever, are  nothing  but  cheap  cottonades,  and  others,  again.,  classft.d  ^^ 
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trouserings,  are  very  similar  to  the  4-yard  plaids  and  cassimeres 
that  are  made  in  large  quantities  by  some  of  our  southern  mills. 
The  cheaper  pin-head  check  pattern  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
is  used  in  the  United  States  in  large  quantities  for  overalls.  These 
goods  are  48-inch,  but  at  prevailing  prices  a  good  many  of  them  (not 
all,  as  some  are  very  cheap)  could  be  made  in  the  United  States  and 
shipped  here  at  a  good  profit,  and  it  would  pay  American  mills  to 
put  in  wider  looms  and  try  some  of  the  wider  class  of  goods  that  are 
in  demand  in  the  Orient.  At  present  very  few  American  mills  make 
as  wide  goods  as  these. 

Most  of  the  cotton  trousering  is  plain  woven.  A  few  are  fancy 
patterns.  Some  are  plain  weave  with  twill  stripes  and  others  ai'e 
made  with  warp  and  weft  checks  made  by  the  weave  instead  of  with 
colors.  Granite  weaves  and  spot-figured  weaves  are  also  used,  out 
the  greater  portions  are  plain  woven  cottons. 

PURCHASES  OF  LA8TING8,  LININGS,  AND   DRESS  FABRICS. 

Dyed  cotton  lastings  are  imported  in  moderate  quantities,  and  used 
for  various  purposes — linings,  etc. — and  a  good  portion  of  them,  also 
of  the  Italians,  for  trousers  for  the  Chinese.  Those  so  used  are 
mostly  the  stiff  glazed  or  satin  woven  varieties.  Plain  cotton  last- 
ings 24  inches  wide,  27j  yards  long,  G4  by  52  ends  per  inch,  100  pieces 
to  the  case,  invoices  at  about  3.25  cents  a  yard  in  Barcelona.  This 
is  the  cheapest  grade  of  lastings.  Black-satin  lastings  from  England 
run  from  SJ  cents  a  yard  for  a  27-inch,  40-yard  lengths,  to  19^  cents 
a  yard  for  54-inch,  20-yard  lengths.  Printed  cotton  lastings  from 
France  seem  to  be  mostly  the  31J-inch  widths,  43^-yard  lengths,  and 
contain  20  or  more  43J-yard  pieces  in  a  case.  These  are  76  by  76 
ends  per  inch,  6^  yards  to  the  pound,  and  invoice  at  about  8J  cents 
a  yard. 

Printed  cotton  linings  are  mostly  30  inches,  say,  7G  by  52  ends  per 
inch,  and  invoice  for  about  5i  cents  per  yard  less  2^  per  cent.  They 
come  from  England.  Used  for  about  the  same  purpose  as  the  glazed 
colored  percaline  or  dyed  embossed  shirting;  these  come  in  various 
colors  and  are  mostly  GO  by  GO  ends  per  inch,  30  inches  wide,  and 
invoice  at  5J  cents  per  yard. 

Tussores  is  a  fine  dress  fabric  with  a  lustered  corded  effect.  Most 
of  these  use  mercerized  yarn,  and  the  corded  effect,  the  weave  being 
plain,  is  produced  by  using  filling  twice  as  coarse  as  the  warp,  and 
then  constructing  this  cloth  with  twice  as  many  ends  per  inch  in  the 
warp  as  in  the  filling.  It  is  mostly  25  and  2G  inches  wide,  72  by  36 
ends  per  inch,  and  comes  from  England.  The  present  invoice  price 
is  IDJ  cents  i)er  yard.  It  is  also  constructed  with  narrow  basket- 
weave  stripes,  27  inches  wide,  112  by  100  i>er  inch,  invoicing  for  12^ 
cents  per  yard. 
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Repp  is  a  high-grade  dress  goods,  and  like  the  tussores  has  a 
lustrous  corded  effect,  but  is  made  of  finer  yarns.  This  cord  is  also 
produced  by  using  coarser  filling  and  twice  as  many  warp  as  filling 
threads.  Nearly  all  the  repps  used  are  plain  goods,  and  there  is 
little  of  printed  repps  imported.  The  usual  cloth  runs  35.8  inches, 
48  yards,  100  by  48,  and  16  pieces  to  the  case.  Present  invoice  price 
is  17  cents  per  yard,  less  4  per  cent  and  2^  per  cent 

COTTON  VELVETS. 

The  cotton  velvets  come  from  Germany  and  England.  The  total 
quantity  is  not  large — not  over  $500  per  month.  These  are  mostly 
black  and  red,  also  some  other  colors,  such  as  blue,  yellow,  purple,  and 
claret.  These  velvets  are  22  inches  and  under,  running  mostly  20^, 
21|,  and  22  inches  wide.  The  lengths  vary  greatly;  thus  one  ship- 
ment of  which  I  saw  the  invoice  had  pieces  of  lengths  of  23,  23.67, 
23.82,  24,  27.27,  32^,  33.12,  34,  34.54,  and  37  yards,  respectively.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  lengths  are  figured  down  very  closely.  The 
average  length  is  about  30  to  35  yards,  and  670  yards  or  thereabouts 
to  the  case.  Velvets,  as  is  well  known,  are  woven  wide  and  then 
split  into  two  or  three  pieces.  This  brings  them  under  the  head  of 
split  goods  and  doubles  the  tariff  rate.  As  velvets  are  not  made  in 
the  United  States,  except  to  a  very  limited  amount,  this  enhanced 
cost  does  not  help  the  American  manufacturer,  and  if  anything  it 
does  him  harm,  as  it  diminishes  by  that  much  the  ability  of  the 
native  to  buy  goods  that  he  otherwise  might  from  the  United  States. 
The  present  invoice  on  ordinary  English  velvets  20^  inches  wide, 
split  down  one  side — the  ordinary  silk-finished  velvet — ^is  llf  cents 
a  yard.  To  this  are  added  freights  and  other  costs,  such  as  marine 
insurance,  boxing,  etc.,  making  net  cost  to  the  importer,  say  15  cents 
a  yard,  so  this  velvet  sells  on  the  market  at  about  17^  to  20  cents,  or 
more,  a  yard.  A  little  finer  finish  invoices  at  14  cents  a  yard  from 
England.  The  printed  cotton  velvets  nearly  all  come  from  Germany, 
especially  the  metal  prints.  Like  English  velvets,  they  vary  greatly 
in  length,  mostly  29J  to  38J  yards.  Widths  are  mostly  about  21J 
inches,  and  usually  20  or  21  pieces  to  a  case.  A  black  scroll-printed 
velvet,  simply  a  hot-press  design,  invoices  from  Crefeld,  Germany, 
where  most  of  the  velvets  come  from,  at  18  cents  a  yard,  in  22-inch 
width.  Another  having  small  green  bronze  dots  printed  on  a  black 
velvet  19J  and  20  inches  wide  was  invoiced  at  20  cents  a  yard,  less 
2  per  cent  discount.  Another  19 J  and  20  inch  velvet,  in  24-yard 
lengths,  colored  and  bronze  printed,  invoiced  at  20  cents  a  yard,  less 
2  per  cent  for  one  bronze,  and  the  same  goods  at  24.7  cents  a  yard,  less 
2  per  cent  for  two  bronzes.  In  the  first  case  the  design,  which  was 
small  leaf  effects  on  a  blue  ground,  was  stamped  in  silver  colo\!^^xv^ 
in  the  last  both  gold  and  silver  colors  were  used! 
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TRADE  IN   PLUSHES. 

The  cotton  plushes  are  usually  about  24  inches  wide;  lengths 
mostly  32  to  37  yards,  averaging  probably  35  yards;  weight  per 
yard,  1  to  IJ  pounds,  a  case  of  700  yards  usually  weighing  about  174 
pounds.  The  present  invoice  price  of  the  better  grades  of  German 
plush  is  about  45 1  cents  a  yard.  On  most  of  these  velvets  not  only 
is  there  a  charge  for  the  boxing,  but  also  a  charge  for  labels  and 
wrappers;  the  labels  often  being  made  to  order  and  being  ornamented 
gilt  work  are  charged  for  separately.  This  usually  runs  $3  to  $4  a 
case,  which  is  added  to  the  above  invoice  price,  making,  say,  half  a 
cent  a  yard  more.  Besides  their  use  in  furniture,  etc.,  these  plushes 
are  mainly  used  for  making  slippers.  The  Filipinos,  both  men  and 
women,  wear  these  plush  slippers  constantly  as  their  regular  foot- 
gear, though  the  men  are  beginning  to  discard  them  for  the  American 
shoe. 

Schappe  plush,  24.8  inches  wide,  was  marked  in  a  recent  invoice 
from  Crefeld  at  32  cents  a  yard,  less  1  per  cent  discount.  Another 
invoice  of  half-silk  plush,  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal  used,  18 
inches  wide,  was  invoiced  at  34.8  cents  a^yard,  less  4  per  cent. 

COnXiN    FLANNELS   AND   FLANNKLETS. 

Cotton  flannels  are  imported  in  fairly  large  quantities  for  outing 
flannels,  for  bed  clothing,  curtains,  etc.  The  largest  proportion  is 
probably  from  I^ngland,  with  Japan  and  Spain  next.  A  moderate 
amount  comes  from  the  United  States,  but  it  does  not,  as  it  easily 
could  and  should,  monopolize  the  trade.  Cotton  flannel  is  a  soft 
woven  fabric,  either  plain  or  twill  weave,  and  napped  on  one  side, 
sometimes  on  both.  The  twill  weave,  having  longer  floats,  gives  a 
better  surface  to  raise  a  nap;  the  filling  is  slack  twisted,  and  the  warp 
very  lightly  sized.  For  winter  wear  the  3  up  and  1  down  twill  is 
ordinarily  used,  and  for  summer  wear  the  2  up  and  1  down  twill; 
this  for  the  reason  that  the  longer  floats  on  the  first  permit  of  a 
longer  nap.  The  cotton  flannels  mostly  imported  into  the  Philip- 
pines are  light-weight  outing  flannels.  They  come  in  25-inch  widths, 
plain  and  striped.  A  25-inrh,  04  by  48  (juality,  bleached,  is  invoiced 
by  Manchester  at  5  cents  a  yard,  and  a  24.8  inch,  72  by  72  qual- 
ity, striped,  is  invoiced  at  (ij  cents  a  yard.  A  dressy,  twilled,  mer- 
cerized cotton  flannel,  striped,  25  inches,  80  by  08,  invoices  from 
Manchester  at  75  cents  a  yard. 

Hannelet  is  a  soft,  narrow,  light-weight  fabric,  with  a  light  nap  on 
both  sides.  The  filling  is  v(»ry  soft  and  fine.  Bleached  yards  are 
used,  but  the  flannelets  mostly  imported  here  are  solid  colors,  being 
piece-dyed,  delicate  shades  of  sky  blue,  rose  red,  salmon,  lilac,  light 
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green,  etc.  A  small  amount  is  printed.  Flannelet  is  used  for  wrap- 
pers, kimonos,  etc.,  and  is  a  wash  fabric.  Recent  Amsterdam  invoices 
show  a  price  of  6  cents  a  yard  for  piece-dyed,  25-inch,  52  by  48 
flannelet. 

BLANKETS    AND   TOWELS. 

Being  a  tropical  country,  heavy  woolen  blankets  are  not  ordinarily 
needed  in  the  Philippines.  The  nights  are  moderately  cool,  however, 
so  light  blankets  are  used,  and  for  this  the  cheap,  light-weight  cotton 
blanket  is  the  best,  and  these  are  imported  in  good  quantities.  They 
come  mostly  from  England  and  Spain.  These  are  mostly  piece-dyed, 
but  some  are  striped  and  £ome  are  in  plaid  designs.  For  the  solid 
dyed  the  favorite  color  is  red,  then  gray,  khaki,  blue,  salmon,  etc. 
The  lightest  varieties  are  practically  flannelets,  while  the  heaviest 
kinds  are  only  medium  weight.  Forty-eight  by  GO  inches  is  an 
ordinary  size,  though  longer  lengths  are  used.  Forty-eight  inches  is 
the  regular  width.  On  the  piece-dyed  medium-weight  cotton  blan- 
kets the  present  invoice  price  from  Rotterdam  is  25.7  cents.  These 
blankets  retail  at  50  cents  each.  The  striped  blankets  are  invoiced  at 
present  at  32  cents  gold,  and  retail  at  50  to  75  cents  each.  There  are 
scarcely  any  American  cotton  blankets  on  this  market,  but  the  trade 
is  growing  and  worth  looking  after.  Filipinos  who  formerly  were 
content  to  sleep  on  matting  now  aspire  to  a  couple  of  blankets  for 
their  bed,  and  the  demand  is  gradually  increasing. 

On  towels  the  market  is  divided  between  England  and  Japan,  the 
cheaper  toweling  coming  mostly  from  Japan.  A  cheap,  soft,  woven 
cloth  that  is  imported  from  Japan  is  40  by  32  ends  per  inch,  comes 
in  pieces  13  inches  wide  and  22  yards  long,  and  invoices  at  45  cents  per 
piece,  plus  all  charges,  freight,  etc.  This  is  retailed  in  the  piece  at 
about  $1,  and  afterwards  cut  up  into  towels  about  a  yard  long.  Some 
of  this  is  also  imported  18  inches  wide.  Most  of  this  is  plain 
bleached,  but  some  is  printed  about  every  yard  with  a  large  star  or 
anchor  in  the  center.  Some  white  pique  towels,  22  by  48  and  24  by 
52,  are  brought  in  from  England  at  $2.25  per  dozen,  but  are  rather 
too  stiff  and  not  very  popular.  The  regular  Turkish  towel  is  im- 
ported from  both  Japan  and  England.  This  cloth  has  two  rows  of 
loops,  formed  by  warp  of  yarn,  in  regular  order  on  both  sides  of  the 
fabric.  These  come  in  solid  bleached  towels,  having  side  and  cross 
border  color  effects,  stripe  and  plaid  designs,  etc.,  the  favorite  colors 
being  pink,  red,  blue,  and  green.  These  invoice  at  50  cents  to  $1.30 
a  dozen  and  retail  at  15  to  50  cents  apiece.  The  usual  size  is  about  19 
by  38  for  fringed.  The  smooth-finish  English  towels  invoice  at  25 
to  75  cents  a  dozen  and  retail  at  5  to  15  cents  apiece. 
S  D— 60-1— Vol  11 29 
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WOOLEN  SHAWLS,  GRENADINE,  CASHMERES,  AND  MOHAIR. 

The  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern  women  wear  no  head 
covering.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  of  the  Filipino  women 
also.  In  damp  or. windy  weather  a  light  shawl  is  thrown  over  the 
head.  A  good  many  of  these  shawls  are  imported  from  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  they  come  mostly  in  solid  colors — orange,  pink, 
blue,  gray,  etc.  A  recent  lot  of  shawls  from  Reichenberg,  Austria, 
39  by  43^  inches,  square,  fringed,  packed  50  dozen  to  a  case,  was 
invoiced  at  $2.03  a  dozen  and  were  retailed  at  37^  cents  each. 

A  small  amount  of  voiles  grenadine  is  imported  from  Switzerland, 
coming  in  36  by  50  inch  sizes  and  invoicing  at  $9.65,  less  20  per  cent 
a  dozen.  This  is  96  by  68  ends  per  inch,  with  a  heavy,  close-woven, 
3-inch  border.  This  stuff  is  used  by  women  for  scarves,  dress  mate- 
rials, etc. 

A  case  received  in  December  of  20-piece  black  cotton  cashmere 
from  Liverpool,  828  yards,  43  and  44  inches,  weighing  2}  yards  to  the 
pound,  was  invoiced  at  23J  cents  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  per  yard.  These 
were  made  up  in  dress  folds,  wrapped  in  white  lining  paper,  with  blue 
gray  outer  paper  tied  with  pink  tapes.  Lengths  were  stamped  in 
gold,  also  marked  on  hanging  tickets. 

Mohair  dress  goods  imported  are  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  show 
raised^figures  on  either  a  plain  or  a  "  rep  "  ground.  The  color  is 
mostly  black,  though  blue  and  other  colors  are  also  used.  The  width 
is  44  to  40  inches  and  the  wei«:ht,  say,  l^}^  yards  to  the  pound.  Most 
of  this  fabric  is  brought  in  from  Gera,  Gennaiiy,  and  the  invoice 
price  is  27  to  31i  cents  a  yard,  less  2  i)er  cent.  The  yarn  used  in  this 
fabric  is  30s  cotton  and  40s  2-ply  mohair.  The  black  mohair  figures 
come  either  from  (xerniany  or  Enirhind.  A  recent  case  from  England 
was  invoiced  at  43.4  cents  a  yard  for  42- inch  widths. 

( •(  )T'r<  > N      11 A  N I ) K  KK( '  H I  K FS . 

There  is  a  large  market  for  cheap  cotton  handkerchiefs,  also  a 
smaller  market  for  fine  qualities.  The  market  is  controlled  by  Eng- 
land, with  smaller  (juantities  coming  from  Spain.  Scotland,  and  Ger- 
many, and  a  few  of  the  cheapest  varieties  from  Japan.  Figures, 
specially  made  up  by  the  Philippine  customs  on  request,  showed 
$3,432  worth  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  imported  in  the  month  of 
Octol>er,  1006,  so  the  total  yearly  importation  is  probably  over 
$40,000,  and  worth  looking  after.  These  handkerchiefs  come  plain, 
scalloped,  figured,  printed,  twilled,  dyed,  handworked,  etc.  A 
dozen  samples  illustrating  the  range  have  been  forwarded. 

The  largest  quantity  imi)oi'ted  is  the  ordinary  bleached  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  17  by  17  inches  to  181  by  18A  inches,  and  ranging  in 
price  from  40  to  70  cents  a  dozen.     Some  mercerized  kinds,  24  by  24 
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inches,  invoice  as  high  as  $1.50  a  dozen.  Next  to  the  plain  white  the 
printed  handkerchiefs  are  most  largely  imported,  coming  in  sizes  13 
by  13, 14  by  14, 15^  by  15^,  15^  by  16, 17  by  17,  and  17^  by  17^  inches. 
Some  are  printed  without  borders,  simply  the  edge  stitched  back  for 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  invoice  from  18  to  36  cents  a  dozen.  Others 
with  the  regular  1-inch  border,  with  white  ground  and  only  the  border 
printed,  invoice  from  30  to  40  cents  a  dozen,  and  still  others  printed 
all  over,  usually  flowers  on  the  border  and  block  designs  inside, 
invoice  from  45  to  60  cents  a  dozen. 

Dyed  handkerchiefs  are  mostly  15^  by  15^,  17  by  17,  or  17^  by  17^ 
inches  and  invoice  from  40  to  50  cents  a  dozen.  The  usual  shades 
are  delicate  pink,  lavenders,  or  green.  Dyed  handkerchiefs  with  twill 
stripes  or  with  damask  woven  borders  invoice  from  40  to  70  cents  a 
dozen  and  run  from  15}  by  15^  to  19  by  20  inches,  the  larger  sizes 
being  frequently  used  for  men's  scarves.  Bleached  handkerchiefs, 
ornamented  with  colored  flower  work,  mostly  hand  stitched,  invoice 
from  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  dozen,  24  by  24  inches,  and  are  used  mostly  for 
men's  scarves. 

KNIT  COTTON   I^NDERSIIIRTS. 

There  is  a  very  large  field  for  knit  goods  in  the  Philippines,  espe- 
cially for  knit  undershirts.  These  are  worn  by  everybody,  and  vary 
in  construction  from  very  close  knit  goods  to  others  so  open  that  they 
look  like  mosquito  nets.  At  present  this  trade  is  almost  entirely 
monopolized  by  Spain,  with  small  lots  from  Germany  and  England. 
The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  cheap  goods.  The  usual  invoice  prices  run 
from  $1.50  to  $4.50  a  dozen.  There  are  some  invoiced  at  75  cents  or 
under  a  dozen.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  United  States  can  compete 
on  the  low-priced  goods,  but  there  is  a  good  demand  for  higher 
grades,  and  these  should  be  supplied  by  American  mills. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  a  couple  of  merchants  related  a 
peculiar  incident.  The  x\mericans  here  as  elsewhere  have  a  firm 
conviction  that  foreign  goods  are  shoddy  and  that  the  only  genu- 
ine articles  are  produced  in  the  United  States.  In  deference  to  this 
opinion  the  foreign  merchants  at  Manila  some  two  years  ago  ordered 
large  quantities  of  American  socks  and  undershirts.  AVhen  these 
arrived  they  were  found  to  be  in  German  boxes  and  with  German 
labels,  some  with  English  labels.  The  Americans  always  examine  the 
boxes  to  see  if  the  goods  are  genuine,  and  finding  German  and 
English  labels  thereon  refused  to  pay  higher  prices  for  them,  and 
the  merchants  were  left  with  shipments  of  high-priced  goods  on  hand 
that  they  had  to  sell  at  a  discount.  This  was  related  by  two  mer- 
chants and  confirmed  by  a  customs  official.  The  manufacturers  prob- 
ably thought  that  German  labels  would  help  the  sale  of  the  goods 
in  a  market  already  opened  by  Germans,  but  in  this  c^^ft.  \\,^  <i^^<iV  -^^'s. 
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exactly  the  opposite.  If  proper  effort  be  made  large  quantities  of 
American  knit  undershirts  will  find  a  good  market  in  the  Philippines. 
Undershirts  come  bleached,  unbleached,  and  striped.  A  number  of  the 
usual  styles  are  forwarded  herewith.  On  one  of  these,  a  plain  white 
undershirt,  the  invoice  price  from  Spain  was  $1.30  a  dozen,  while 
the  retail  price  was  30  cents  apiece.  To  get  retail  prices  that  will  fur- 
nish any  idea  of  the  invoice  price  is  difficult,  as  the  retailers,  especially 
the  Chinese,  have  a  way  of  bu3dng  a  stock  of  various  sizes  and  various 
qualities,  ascertaining  the  average  value,  adding  so  much  for  profit, . 
and  then  selling  them  all  at  the  same  figure,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
some  may  be  30  or  40  per  cent  better  or  poorer  than  others.  The 
average  retail  price  in  Manila  for  cotton  undershirts  is  40  to  50 
cents  apiece.  One  of  the  better  grade  of  shirts  from  Zurich,  a  sample 
of  which  has  been  forwarded,  was  invoiced  at  $2.41  a  dozen,  and 
weighed  5.15  pounds  to  the  dozen. 

HOSIERY. 

The  cotton  hosiery  market  is  controlled  by  the  Germans.  The 
cheap  colored  socks  in  the  Chinese  shops  retail  from  as  low  as  7^ 
cents  a  pair  up  to  25  cents.  There  is  an  increasing  market  for  hosiery. 
Formerly  both  men  and  women  pattered  around  in  slippers  held  on 
by  the  toes  and  wore  no  hosiery,  but  hhoes,  and  consequently  hose  are 
now  being  worn  in  increasing  quantities.  There  is  also  a  good  market 
for  the  higher  grades.  The  following  shows  present  invoice  prices 
and  methods  of  invoice,  being  from  a  November  shipment  from 
Chemnitz : 

Case  Cotton  Hosiery. 


Net  \v(  i^'ht. 

With     ;  Without  \ 
packing,    jiucking. ! 


1  I  Kilos. 

'  r'o.«     v..      .>n—       /•,.  ^.(Kmptv  case ' I    SI.  000 

I  Case      No.     20, ,.      ^'r<»^s      ..  »    •  ,  «^ 

weight,   m  k no-rams.  ;:';'^^^^^^^^^^  '^ 

ft'.^  1  ..  i-A'  I  ••  m  „     ...  I  I  arc  11  III  I'll  I  1>HIK.  r .  of%t 

9.>b>  ♦x.b)  C9r.  1...  |w,,.tei.aiM.r.. I        .470 

9.  y;.  10.  lUi.  1 1  Price,  including 

Price.  I         chn  fjtit. 
^1.4;i       81.  n7  1     $31.40 
1.  i:}         1.57  1      62.80 


Kilns.     ' 
12.81  ' 

16.  40  1 

Kilo.*.     1 

7.24    ; 

17.  li  ! 

Dozrn . 
•2) 
40 
24, 

Men's  white  lisle  laee  i  ho^e  ...      2.  4. 6.  fi. :-  i 
.Men'Mb  ack  lisle  lace  i  liosc...  4.6.11.12.7: 
Mill  <  white  mercerize*!  li^le  | 
»io«.e 2. 4.  6. :;; 

9. 75  i 

1 

Men's  black  merceri/e»l  li.sle  k 
hose J.5i.  10. :.  1 

2.00  ; 
2.  (JO 


2.14 


62.43 
32. 10 


99i 


..e-M  4  IK.T  cent  rli«M-»nint  . 


1.8  73 

7.15 


171. 5H 
3  43 


Less  J  |HT  cent  discount — 

.Vctiinl  net  j)ri<'e  paid  by  pnr<hji«er j  1G><.  16 

Consular  f««' 2.50 

I'art  <*f  inluini  Ir.  ighl  paid  by  (  onsigntM-n 4. 38 


<;n)S.s  s'.jni  of  invoice ;    175.03 


eluded  in  the  charges  are  ease,  $1.67:  IW  l»o\c<.  ut  4,  cent*:.  ?h.9»'..  and  laNjr  and  i»acking  mate- 
Si.6&;  making  a  total  of  $14.21. 
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Besides  showing  present  invoice  prices,  this  is  a  good  sample  of 
a  German  invoice.  The  figures  were  in  marks,  which  have  been 
changed  to  American  currency  for  convenience  in  following,  but  oth- 
erwise the  invoice  is  as  made  out  by  the  exporter.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Germans  are  particular  in  giving  net  and  gross  weights,  size 
of  box,  weight  of  box,  of  oilcloth,  of  paper,  extra  charges,  etc.,  in 
detail.  The  customs  appraiser  and  the  importer  can  ascertain  every 
point  about  such  a  shipment  at  a  glance.  Very  rarely  is  such  an 
invoice  received  from  the  United  States.  Most  German  and  other 
foreign  socks  have  a  seam  down  the  back,  while  the  better  American 
grades  do  not,  and  this  point  is  one  that,  according  to  a  merchant  in 
Manila,  will,  with  the  better  quality  of  the  American,  make  them 
increasingly  popular  on  this  market. 

Bleached  flax  canvas  comes  in  24-inch  widths  and  invoices  at  18  to 
21  cents  a  yard. 

YARN    AND   THREAD. 

The  yarn  and  thread  imported  into  the  Philippines  is  increasing — 
being  $641,164,  $779,910,  $907,519,  and  $1,092,563  for  the  years  1903, 
1904,  1905,  and  1906,  respectively.  The  yarn  and  the  thread  are 
classed  together,  so  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them,  but 
the  yarn  undoubtedly  forms  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Over  half  of 
this  comes  from  Great  Britain,  with  Japan  next,  and  then  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  India,  and  China,  with  smaller 
quantities  from  other  countries,  the  United  States  being  about  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list.  The  greater  portion  of  the  yarn  is  shipped  in 
400-pound  bales,  containing  40  bundles  of  10  pounds  each.  The  finer 
yarns  and  fancy  yarns  are  shipped  in  bales  and  boxes  of  various 
weights.  A  good  deal  of  this  yarn  is  dyed.  Some  is  mock-twist 
yarn,  made  by  running  two  rovings,  one  or  both  being  colored,  into 
one  on  the  spinning  frame;  some  is  printed,  usually  in  imitation  of 
twisted  yarn;  while  other  yam  is  mercerized  or  finished  in  some 
special  manner.  A  good  proportion  of  it  is  used  for  the  stripe  work 
in  the  native  hand-loom  woven-fiber  cloths,  so  it  is  usually  colored  or 
fancy  yarn;  60s  in  December,  in  183-pound  bales,  were  selling  at 
27|  cents  a  pound. 

There  is  ordinarily  a  fair  profit,  occasionally  a  very  large  profit,  in 
the  yarn  business  here.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  be  attractive 
to  an  American  export  firm,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  the  yaruo 
used,  necessitating  shipments  in  each  order  of  a  few  cases  each  ol 
several  different  kinds.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  big  demand  for  any  one 
number,  being  mostly  assorted  lots.  This  kind  of  business  has  never 
appealed  to  American  firms,  who  prefer  a  wholesale  business  of  sell- 
ing several  hundred-bale  lots,  but  if  there  is  a  profit  in  it  such  preju- 
dice must  and  will  be  overcome. 
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A  New  York  house,  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  market  require- 
ments by  a  Manila  connection,  which  would  cater  to  this  market, 
could  do  a  very  profitable  business  here  in  yam.  The  United  States 
can  not  hope  to  control  in  this  line,  but  on  certain  yarns,  at  times, 
would  make  a  good  profit,  and  if  the  natives  were  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  American  cotton  yams  were  superior  to  the  low-grade 
Indian  and  Japanese  cotton  yams,  American  spinners  could  get  part 
of  the  trade  that  goes  to  those  countries,  even  at  higher  prices. 

SAMPLE    INVOICE    CASE. 

A  good  deal  of  the  cotton  goods  imported  into  Manila  comes  in 
assorted  lots,  a  few  cases  of  one  cloth,  a  few  of  another,  etc.  In  a 
great  many  instances  only  a  few  bolts  of  each  are  shipped,  and  the 
English  and  Germans,  unlike  the  Americans,  will  cheerfully  fill  any 
size  order  down  to  one  case,  and  then  arrange  that  one  case  as  desired. 
A  one-case  invoice  that  I  came  across  was  packed  and  invoiced  as 
follows : 

Sample  Invoice  of  Cotton  Goods  Imported  into  Manila. 
[£l--$4.86;    1  B.=24  cents;    1  d.«2  cents.] 


Description.  j  ^^j|{,j    |    paper.     Width. !  Pieces,  j  Yardu. 


I  Net  with!  i  I  Price 

per     Total  price, 
etc.      I  j  I  yard,  j 

Kilo*.          A'ilon.       Inchff.                 \                          tf.  £  b.  d. 

White  cotton  fancien 17.  W          Ih.69           27:         in;       :W5           <;}  lO    5  9 

Colored  cotton  j?retiadints h.(m;          14.^1            '11             6:       IV.)           ^\  9  Irt  2 

Printed  cotton  fanfv  cloths io>l           4>^.a^            27            2(5       l.lo:),          i».  19  17  1 

Printed  cotU)n  poiiKccs 21.:^2          '22.  (K)           30            10  i        1:;h  .         a\  7  10  7 

Gray  cotton  prints '       29.  is          ^y.yj       'i\-Zl             1  \       371i           1|  6    7  K 

Printed  cotton  fimiitureH  (prints)  ..        y:j.S'j          y:j.s9      29-:i0  |         in       829  |         V,\  V.\    2  8 

Maicing  up  and  packing 2    2  H 

Bank  commission,  ci<* ' 10  .*> 

Total  for  ca.«e '222.2')         -227.  (/J «.9  13  0 


NATI\K    ui:.\\i.N<;. 

Considerablo  hand-loom  weaving  is  rarriod  on  in  the  roiintrv  dis- 
tricts of  the  Philippines,  and  some  really  fine  work  is  done.  The 
annual  imports  of  yarn  are  valued  at  $750,000  to  $1,000,000,  in  nthii- 
tion  to  that  made  by  the  cotton  mill  at  Manila  and  by  hand  spinniiiir. 
The  greater  amount  of  the  weaving  is  not  with  cotton,  however,  bul 
with  the  f[\)QV  of  various  plants  and  trees,  such  as  hemp,  pineM|)|>le. 
palm,  etc.  There  are  many  of  these  weaves,  but  the  most  note*]  an' 
pinn,  jusi,  and  Sinamay.  Samples  of  the.^e  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  All  of  these  cloths  are  narrow  woven. 
from  10  to  24  inches,  and  are  used  mostly  by  the  woummi  for  mestizas 
o»*  '  »rt  waists  in  place  of  the  Swiss  muslin.  These  native  goods 
jn  in  the  gray  or  with  stripe  effect.  The  stripes  are  made 
ited  yanrs  or  silk  u.sually. 
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A  sample  of  jusi  forwarded  is  17^  inches  wide,  20  yards  long,  72 
warp  and  96  filling  threads  per  inch,  and  retails  at  30  cents  gold  a 
yard.  It  is  made  with  narrow  silk  stripes  down  the  warp.  Some 
jusi  sells  as  high  as  75  cents  a  yard.  Two  samples  of  pina  are  for- 
warded, one  very  coarse,  19J  inches,  40  by  28,  retailing  at  10  cents  a 
yard,  and  another  of  medium  grade,  19|  inches,  84  by  72,  retailing  at 
16  cents  a  yard.  This  is  made  from  pineapple  fiber,  and  some  very 
fine  grades  of  muslin,  running  as  fine  as  the  best  Persian  lawns,  are 
made  of  this  material.     Some  of  it  looks  like  silk. 

Sinamay  is  woven  from  the  hemp  fiber.  A  medium  coarse  grade 
that  is  forwarded  has  stripes  made  of  red  and  black  printed  yarns; 
the  cloth  is  18  inches,  40  by  52  construction,  and  retails  for  25  cents  a 
yard.  A  very  large  amount  of  hemp  fiber  is  used  locally  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  cloth.  The  fiber  for  this  purpose  is  specially 
prepared,  the  leaf  stems  from  the  center  of  the  stalk  are  selected,  and 
the  fiber  drawn  several  times  under  the  stripping  knife,  which  gives 
a  fine,  soft,  white  product.  For  the  finer  grades  of  textiles  it  is  then 
placed  in  a  wooden  bowl  and  beaten  with  a  mallet  until  the  required 
fineness  and  elasticity  are  obtained.  This  process  gives  a  fiber  that 
is  almost  like  silk,  and  the  hand-loom  woven  cloth  made  therefrom 
is  very  fine. 

The  banana  and  other  fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cele- 
brated piiia  and  jusi  and  other  cloths  are  produced  in  substantially 
the  same  way.  Some  of  the  woven  effects  are  very  artistic.  It  may 
be  noted  also  that  embroidery  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  is  made 
in  the  Philippines.. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Washington,  May  /,  1907. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  Trade  Con- 
ditions in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  result  of  investigations  made  imder 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

So  Uttle  is  known  in  the  United  States  regarding  tliis  section  of  the 
world,  and  the  commercial  needs  of  the  17,000,000  consumers  who 
inhabit  the  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  that  it  has  seemed  desirable 
to  present  some  general  information  as  well  as  specific  data  concern- 
ing the  requirements  and  the  opportunities  of  this  market.  The 
influence  of  railroad  construction  in  bringing  new  areas  under  culti- 
vation, and  thereby  providing  sales  for  agricultural  machinery  and 
other  manufactures,  as  well  as  for  general  merchandise,  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  a  description  is  therefore  given  of  the  present 
systems  and  the  railways  under  construction.  Of  equal  importance 
are  the  trade  opportunities  which  are  afforded  by  the  introduction 
of  electricity.  The  installations  that  recently  have  been  made  and 
the  additional  ones  that  are  assured,  form  one  of  the  most  significant 
chapters  in  the  opening  of  old  countries  to  new  ideas,  both  industrial 
and  commercial. 

A  summary  of  the  transportation  routes  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Levant  and  beyond  shows  that  in  the  facilities  for 
reaching  this  market  Turkey  in  Asia  is  to  be  considered  as  the  Near 
East,  and  suggestions  are  made  how  these  facilities  may  be  utilized 
by  shippers. 

With  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
not  a  distant  market,  I  venture  to  hope  that  American  manufacturers 
will  take  advantage  of  the  encouragement  it  now  offers  so  that  within 
a  few  years  something  in  the  nature  of  a  real  balance  of  trade  may  be 
established  instead  of  the  present  lack  of  equilibrium,  with  the  United 
States  selling  only  $500,000  and  buying  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000 
of  products. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  M.  Pepper, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

To  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  geographically  understood,  comprises  700,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  with  a  population  approximating  17,000,000. 
Its  shipping  frontage  is  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean  coast  from 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Constantinople  and  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which,  for  navigation  and  trade,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  prolongation  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Red  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  may  also  be  regarded  as  sea  front,  since  Turkey 
has  an  admitted  dominion  over  the  strip  of  Arabian  territory  along 
the  Red  Sea  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  Aden,  and  also  over  the  portion 
of  Arabia  extending  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  including  the  important  ports  of  Busra,  or  Basoorah,  and 
Bagdad. 

Asia  Minor,  with  an  area  of  193,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  9,000,000,  is  the  largest  of  the  political  divisions.  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan  have  a  population  of  2,500,000  in  an  area  of  72,000  square 
miles.  Syria,  which  includes  Palestine,  covers  115,000  square  miles 
and  has  approximately  3,000,000  inhabitants.  Arabia  proper  claims 
1,000,000  inhabitants  in  a  geographical  extent  of  170,000  square 
miles.  The  full  authority  of  Turkey  over  this  area  and  over  these 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  many  of  them  wild  Bedouin  tribes,  is  disputed. 
Mesopotamia  is  sometimes  called  the  interior  province  because  it  has 
no  sea  front  except  as  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  may  be  consid- 
ered as  such.  It  is  also  described  as  the  Hinterland  when  reached 
through  Syria  or  Asia  Minor.  Its  area  is  143,000  square  miles  and 
its  population  1,400,000. 

Commercially  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  its  17,000,000  people,  does 
not  cut  a  large  figure  in  the  world ^s  trade,  yet  its  markets  are 
large  enough  to  be  considered  a  prize  by  the  various  European 
nations,  and  the  probability  of  these  markets  growing  till  much 
larger  proportions  are  reached  gives  zest  to  the  international  rivalry 
for  the  extension  of  influence  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  While  the 
statistical  returns  are  not  fully  trustworthy,  an  average  through  a 
series  of  years  seems  to  show  that  the  annual  foreign  trade  of  the 
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Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  is  approximately  $110,000,000,  of  which 
about  60  per  cent  is  imports  and  40  per  cent  exports. 

Syria  and  Asia  Minor  are  the  leading  provinces,  much  of  the  trade 
for  the  other  regions  passing  through  them  to  Mesopotamia  and 
even  to  Bagdad  by  the  caravan  routes.  These  provinces  are  similar 
in  their  products  and  their  purchases,  as  well  as  in  their  commercial 
and  industrial  possibilities,  and  geographical  information  concerning 
the  chief  ports  and  inland  cities  is  therefore  desirable  before  consid- 
ering in  detail  the  import  trade  and  the  classes  of  articles  of  foreign 
production  which  are  most  in  demand. 

SYRIA. 
BEIRUT  AND   OTHER   TRADING   CENTERS. 

In  Syria,  with  the  exception  of  Beirut,  the  large  cities,  which  are 
the  chief  trading  centers,  are  away  from  the  seacoast,  though  not  situ- 
ated very  far  in  the  interior.  Jerusalem,  50  miles  back  from  the  land- 
ing at  Yafa  (Jaffa),  has  60,000  permanent  inhabitants,  whose  numbers 
are  swelled  very  largely  by  pilgrims  during  various  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  these  may  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  population  of  con- 
sumers. The  largest  city  is  Damascus,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  250,000,  situated  95  miles  from  the  seaport  of  Beirut.  AleJ)po, 
farther  north,  has  a  population  of  150,000  and  is  about  90  miles  from 
the  seacoast  at  Alexandrctta.  Both  Damascus  and  Aleppo  are  to 
be  considered  not  only  with  regard  to  their  own  inhabitants,  but  in 
relation  to  the  vast  interior  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  regions  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Both  cities  are  the  starting  points  of 
caravans  to  Bagdad. 

Beirut,  with  125,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  port  and  is  the  most 
centrally  located,  though  up  to  this  time  it  has  not  commanded  the 
large  st  share  of  the  shipping.  It  has  the  only  improved  harbor  on 
the  Syrian  coast,  with  a  larf^e  breakwater,  which  is  being  extended, 
and  its  strategic  advantages  for  imports  and  exports  are  expected  to 
enable  it  to  take  and  keep  the  lead  over  the  other  ports.  The  railway 
lines  place  it  in  direct  connection  with  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The 
communication  with  Aleppo,  which  was  established  in  1906,  is  of 
decided  advantage.  The  foreign  trade  of  Beirut  in  recent  years  has 
ranged  from  812,000,000  to  813,000,000,  in  the  ratio  of  $5,000,000 
exports  to  87,000,000  or  88,000,000  imports. 

Between  Beirut  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt  are  the  small  ports  of  Yafa 
(Jaffa)  and  Haifa.  Yafa,  which  is  the  gateway  to  Jerusalem,  has  no 
harbor  and  furnishes  few  commercial  facilities.  It  has  a  large  pas- 
senirer  iiclTic  of  pilgrims  and  tourists  and,  notwithstanding  the  lack 
of  fa(.'iiiii(s,  has  a  considerable  quantity  of  freight,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  carried  by  the  railway  to  Jerusalem.  Its  volume  of  exports  and 
imports  amounts  to  83,500,000  annually. 
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Haifa,. or  Caiffa,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  is  a  prospective  rival  of^ 
Damascus,  for  it  is  the  real  starting  point  of  the  Hedjaz  Railway,  and 
is  expected  to  become  the  entrepdt  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade  which 
may  be  developed  by  the  building  of  this  road  through  the  desert  to 
Medina  and  Mecca.  It  is  likely  to  draw  the  pilgrim  travelers  from 
various  parts  of  the  Moslem  worid  who  heretofore  have  congregated 
at  Damascus  to  begin  their  journey.  The  harbor  facilities  are  not 
extensive,  and  the  stone  breakwater  undertaken  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  makes  slow  progress.  Several  European  pri- 
vate companies  are  seeking  harbor  concessions  at  Haifa,  and  it  is 
possible,  though  not  certain,  that  one  of  them  will  succeed,  in  which 
case  the  work  will  proceed  more  rapidly  and  stimulus  will  be  given  to 
shipping.  Tyre  and  Saida  (ancient  Sidon)  are  small  places  below 
Beirut,  which  are  served  by  coasting  vessels.  Much  of  the  traffic  of 
Tripoli,  the  port  to  the  north,  is  now  diverted  to  Beirut  by  means 
of  railway  lines. 

Alexandretta,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  has  an 
excellent  deep-water  harbor,  with  many  natural  advantages  for  com- 
merce. The  shipping  at  the  present  time  ranges  from  $18,000,000  to 
$19,000,000  annually,  the  tonnage  being  70,000  to  80,000.  The  bulk 
of  this  is  freight  to  Aleppo,  but  the  future  of  this  trade  is  uncertain 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  railway  line  to  Aleppo.  Alexandretta  is  also 
in  danger  of  suffering  some  diversion  of  its  Asia  Minor  trade  because 
that  territory  is  now  reached  by  the  short  railway  leading  from 
Mersina  to  Adana. 

Mersina,  also  on  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  has  a  foreign  trade  of 
$9,000,000,  chiefly  exports,  and  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  vessels  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Black  Sea  lines. 

RAILWAYS — THE    ROAD   TO   MECCA. 

The  commercial  routes  of  Syria,  both  in  their  present  opportunities 
and  in  their  prospective  developments,  can  be  comprehended  from  a 
brief  summary  of  the  railway  lines,  present  and  prospective.  At  the 
beginning  of  1907  about  1,000  miles  were  in  operation.  The  line  from 
Yafa  to  Jerusalem  is  54  miles  in  length  and  serves  for  the  freight  and 
the  passenger  traffic  entering  Palestine  through  Yafa.  While  no 
extensions  or  branches  of  this  line  are  contemplated,  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  increased  traffic  through  the  slow,  but  gradual,  taking  up  of 
land  by  small  colonies,  following  the  example  of  the  very  successful 
German  settlements  which  are  already  established  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  most  important  of  the  Syrian  railways  is  the  Hedjaz  Line.  This 
begins  at  Haifa,  but  Damascus  also  may  be  considered  as  a  starting 
point,  since  the  lines  from  Haifa  and  Damascus  join  at  Deera  Junction. 
105  miles  from  Haifa  and  75  miles  from  Damascus. 

The  line  from  the  port  of  Haifa  to  Deera,  which  passes  along,  tl\^ 
Sea  of  Galilee,  was  built  under  the  direction  oi  G^ttw^lTv  ^Ti^Tvfe.^^c^> 
S  D— f>0-l— Vol  11 30 
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^d  is  a  fine  example  of  substantial  construction.  American  raib 
were  largely  used.  The  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  many, 
are  very  solid.  The  grades  are  steep  and  are  surmoimted  by  elliptical 
curves  and  loops.  The  line  traverses  a  rugged  agricultural  district, 
thinly  settled  with  Bedouin  tent  villages,  imtil  it  reaches  the  plateau, 
where  there  are  fine  grazing  and  farming  lands.  From  Deera  Jimction 
the  main  trunk  extends  through  the  desert  and  ultimately  is  to  reach 
MecCa.  The  surveyed  route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca  is  approxi- 
mately 1 ,800  kilometers,  or  1 ,100  miles.  In  March  of  the  present  year 
the  rails  had  been  laid  to  a  point  500  miles  from  Damascus,  leaving 
600  miles  to  be  constructed.  During  the  pilgrimage  in  the  fall  of 
1906  pilgrims  were  able  to  travel  by  rail  to  Alakhzar  Station,  463 
miles.  The  line  is  expected  to  reach  Medina  within  two  years  and 
Mecca  within  five  years,  but  definite  information  on  these  matters  is 
not  easily  obtained,  since  the  construction  work  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turkish  officials,  and  outside  of  a  few  foreign  engineers 
none  but  Mohammedan  laborers  are  employed. 

This  railroad  is  built  partly  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Turkish 
Government  and  partly  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Moham- 
medans in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Primarily  meant  to  furnish  modem 
transportation  facihties  for  the  pilgrim  -,  who  heretofore  have  traveled 
the  caravan  routes,  it  also  has  military  value  to  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties in  enabling  troops  to  be  transported  to  support  the  Sultan's 
authority  over  the  semiindependent  tribes  in  the  district  known  as 
the  Yemen.  ^Vhile  much  of  the  territory  traversed  is  desert  and 
offers  no  encoura<^ement  to  cultivation,  nevertheless  the  facilities  for 
reaching  this  Httle-kno\vn  region  are  Hkely  to  result  both  in  increased 
exports  and  imports.  Already  the  commercial  prospects  are  seen  to 
widen  as  each  now  section  of  the  railroad  is  opened  for  traffic  and 
the  trade  is  not  limited  to  supplies  for  the  pilirrims.  Beirut,  Damas- 
cus, and  Haifa  all  look  for  a  continuous  <rrowth  in  the  interchange  of 
imported  merchandise  and  natural  products.  Railway  shops  are 
locatetl  at  Haifa,  Damascus,  and  Dccra,  and  a  small  one  also  at  Ma^an, 
the  most  important  station  beyond  Dfcra. 

BKANCII    LINES    PIU UKCTED. 

After  the  main  trunk  line  of  the  Hedjaz  Railway  is  completed,  per- 
haps sooner,  spurs  or  branches  will  he  built.  The*  first  of  these  is 
likely  to  he  from  Jeddah  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Mechna,  since  at  this  port 
access  would  be  afforded  the  Moslem  ])il<;rims  who  come  from  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  Orient  and  are  usually  landed  there.  There 
are  no  formidable  en^ineerin<^  riifficulties  in  crossin<]^  the  strip  of  desert 
between  the  coast  at  Jeddah  and  Medina. 

From  the  Damascus  and  Haifa  junction  at  Deera  or  from  Ma'an  a 
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spur  to  Akaba  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  also  a  probability,  since  this 
would  be  a  natural  commercial  route.  It  would  run  by  Mount 
Sinai.  Political  objections  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  because  a 
railroad  to  Akaba  would  give  Turkey  strategic  command  of  Egypt 
may  delay  the  consummation  of  this  project. 

It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  keep  the 
Hedjaz  Railway  entirely  in  its  own  control,  not  only  owning  but  also 
operating  it.  Nevertheless  several  propositions  have  been  made  by 
European  companies  to  take  over  the  line^rom  Hai^'a  to  Deera,  and 
o  complete  the  breakwater  and  other  harbor  works  which  would 
give  Haifa  much  prestige  as  a  commercial  port. 

BEIRUT-DAMASCUS    SYSTEM. 

The  Beirut-Damascus  system  of  railways  consists  of  several  lines 
controlled  by  a  French  company  and  connects  those  cities  with  Hama, 
Aleppo,  and  other  points.  The  main  stem  is  a  narrow-gauge  rack- 
and-pinion  line  over  the  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon  mountain  ranges, 
the  distance  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  being  95  miles.  This  narrow- 
gauge  railway  serves  as  a  better  basis  for  passengei's  than  for  merchan- 
dise, freight  still  being  carried  by  bullock  carts  and  mule  trains.  The 
line  from  Rayak,  halfway  between  Beirut  and  Damascus,  to  Aleppo, 
which  is  about  160  miles  in  length,  is  of  standard  gauge,  as  are  the 
Damascus-llama  branch  and  the  other  spurs.  In  order  to  control 
the  valuable  traffic  to  and  from  Aleppo  it  is  proposed  by  the  French 
company  to  build  a  standard-gauge  line  as  far  as  Rayak,  lunneling 
the  mountains  and  thus  avoiding  the  steep  gradients  of  the  present 
cog  system,  and  also  the  expensive  cargo  transfer  at  Rayak.  Surveys 
have  been  made  for  this  purpose  but  no  time  has  been  fixed  for  car- 
rying out  the  project. 

Of  the  projected  railways  in  Syria  in  ordinary  circumstances  the 
most  promising  one  would  be  that  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo, 
replacing  the  present  expensive  transport  by  camel  caravans  and 
carts.  There  is  a  large  export  of  licorice  root  and  lumber  and 
imports  of  cotton  fabrics  and  coal  through  Alexandretta,  and  the 
tributary  region  between  it  and  Aleppo  has  notable  commercial 
opportimities,  but  the  French  company  opposes  any  concession  for 
such  a  line,  since  the  traffic  between  Beirut  and  Aleppo  which  it 
expects  to  handle  naturally  would  be  diverted  to  the  shorter  route. 
In  consequence  of  this  opposition  not  much  encouragement  is  given 
to  the.  interests  which  at  different  times  have  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  building  the  Aleppo-Alexandretta  Railroad,  although  the 
estimated  cost  was  not  more  than  S5,000,000.  A  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  if  American  capitalists  would  take  hold  of  the  enter- 
prise some  of  the  existing  difficulties  would  disappear. 
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ASIA  MINOR. 
SMYRNA    AND   OTHER    PORTS. 

Asia  Minor,  in  area,  coast  line,  population,  and  possibilities,  is 
considerably  in  the  lead  over  Syria,  though  its  trade  naturally  inter- 
mingles with  that  of  the  latter  country.  The  chief  cities  are  on  the 
coast.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly  to  be  found  along  the  shore  line 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the.  Black  Sea  strip  for  various  causes  being 
thinly  populated.  Smyrna  is  both  the  largest  city  and  the  leading 
port,  although  Constantinople,  being  just  across  the  Bosphorus,  in 
European  Turkey,  may  also  be  considered  as  an  entrepdt  for  the 
trade  of  Asia  Minor.  Smyrna  has  a  population  vaguely  estimated  at 
between  300,000  and  400,000.  It  commands  not  only  the  commerce 
of  the  mainland,  on  which  it  is  situated,  but  also  of  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  railway  lines  extend  into  the 
interior  and  give  it  control  of  the  trade  of  practically  all  the  territor}^ 
that  is  developed.  What  Marseille  is  to  the  western  Mediterranean 
Smyrna  is  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  It  has  extensive  harbor 
facilities,  including  a  splendid  quay  and  piers,  and  its  shipping  is  more 
than  double  that  of  any  port  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  foreign  trade 
approximates  $40,000,000  annually,  the  exports  usually  exceeding  the 
imports  by  $9,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

On  the  Black  Sea  Trebizond  is  the  chief  entrepot.  The  imports 
vary  from  $6,000,000  to  §7,000,000  and  the  exports  from  §2,000,000 
to  $2,500,000.  More  than  one-lmlf  the  imports,  however,  are  croods 
in  transit  for  Persia.  Harput,  in  the  interior,  is  to  some  (letjree  the 
measure  of  the  trade  of  ^Vrmenia,  but  its  rommorce  is  not  eciual  to 
that  ol  Trebizond. 

P.AILWAYS       IMPDKT.WCE    OF    HACJDAI)    lASK. 

The  railway  hnes  in  operation  in  Asia  Minor  do  not  excc^ed  1  ,r)00 
miles.  The  most  important  are  those  racHatin^  from  Smyrna  and  the 
road  from  Ilaidar  l^asha,  which  is  known  as  the  Anatolian,  thou^di  it 
is  in  reahty  a  section  of  the  Ba^^hid  Railway.  The  Smyrna-Aid  in 
line,  comprising;  320  miles  of  the  main  stem  and  hranches,  is  owned 
and  operated  by  an  En<i:lish  company.  This  com[>any  lias  heen  aut  lion- 
ized to  make  an  exten.sion  of  65  miles  from  Dinair,  which  later  will 
reach  Sparta  and  will  oj)en  up  a  rich  a<j:riculrural  territory.  The  line 
from  Smyrna  to  Ca.ssaha,  which  is  controlled  by  a  French  (•omj)any, 
pas.ses  throuirh  a  fairly  populous  and  productive    re^non. 

The  railway  from  Mersina  to  Adana  is  00  miles  in  l<Mi<:th.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  German  company  which  has  the  concession  for  the  Ba;;- 
dad  railway.  In  its  future  possibilities  this  Ba^^dad  Railway  is  the 
most  important  railway  enterpri.se  in  A.siatic  Turkey.      It  is  commonly 
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known  as  the'  Anatolian  Company.  The  concession  procured  by  the 
Grennan  capitalists  in  1900  was  for  a  through  line  from  Koniah,  the 
terminus  of  the  Anatohan  line  from  Haidar  Pasha,  to  Bagdad,  with 
branches  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Though  the  validity  of  the  concession 
is  not  questioned,  political  rivalries  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Bagdad 
and  Persian  Gulf  sections  of  this  line  being  completed  for  many  years, 
and  efforts  from  time  to  time  are  made  to  secure  a  modification  of  the 
German  control  by  an  international  agreement  which  would  enable 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France  to  protect  their  interests  and  share 
with  Germany  in  the  enteq)rise.  A  through  railroad  from  Constan- 
tinople to  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  a  pompetitor  of  the  Suez  Canal 
for  the  trade  of  India. 

There  are  many  engineering  difficulties  in  crossing  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  and  much  of  the  region  is  declared  to  be  unproductive,  so 
that  this  part  of  the  project  is  not  an  inviting  one  to  capitalists,  unless 
backed  by  the  Turkish  and  their  own  governments.  However,  the 
construction  of  these  sections  of  the  railroad  is  not  one  of  immediate, 
concern,  though  when  they  are  built  and  a  Hne  extends  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Persian  Gulf  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
railways  in  the  world. 

Of  present  consequence  to  trade  and  the  internal  development  of 
Asia  Minor  is  the  actual  prolongation  of  the  Anatolian  Railway  along 
the  Bagdad  route.  From  Koniah  it  has  been  prolonged  to  Eregli 
and  Bulgurlu,  500  miles  distant  from  Constantinople,  and  further 
extensions  are  now  in  progress.  The  prolongation  along  the  surveyed 
route  is  north  of  Aleppo,  but  a  branch  undoubtedly  will  be  run  to 
that  point  and  the  first  links  be  formed  for  providing  a  railway  inlet 
and  outlet  to  Mesopotamia  and  the  upper  Euphrates  Valley.  Con- 
nection is  made  with  Smyrna  at  the  junction  known  as  Kara  Hisarri, 
so  that  already  the  beginning  of  a  network  of  railways  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  Asia  Minor,  and  headway  is  being  made  in  opening  up 
the  undeveloped  interior,  which  has  both  mineral  and  agricultural 
possibilities. 

PROVISION    FOR   THE   TRAFFIC   OF   THE    CENTRAL   REGION. 

The  central  region,  it  is  assumed,  will  be  served  by  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  and  extensive  shipping  facilities  have  been  provided  at 
Haidar  Pasha,  where  elevators  with  electric  cranes  and  all  the  modem 
improvements  have  been  erected.  The  bulk  of  the  business  so  far  at 
Haidar  Pasha  consists  in  handling  the  grain,  which  is  loaded  into 
vessels  that  pass  through  the  Dardenelles  for  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  The  import  trade  through  Haidar  Pasha 
up  to  this  time  has  been  light,  but  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  commerce  in  agricultural  machinery,  mining  machinery, 
and  other  heavy  freight,  as  well  as  in  cottons  and  teiyLl\\fc^,    \A\NXfc 
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freight  comes  overland  from  the  Continent  to  Constantinople  for 
transshipment  across  the  Bosphorus  to  Haidar  Pasha  and  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  manufacturers  of  Germany  and  the  other  coun- 
tries appear  to  find  it  cheaper  to  send  their  goods  over  their  own  rail- 
way lines  to  their  own  ports  for  shipment  by  vessels  plying  between 
those  ports  and  Constantinople. 

TURKISH  RAILWAY  POLICY. 
GOVERNMENT    AID RAILS    PURCHASED    IN    AMERICA. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  concessions,  the  Turkish  Government 
sometimes  gives  a  guaranty  of  so  much  per  kilometer  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  new  railways  by  private  companies.  Several  of 
the  existing  lines  enjoy  this  concession.  It  is  one  reliance  for  the  ulti- 
mate completion  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  In  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  significance  of  railroad  building  does  not  consist 
merely  in  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  bought  for  the  construction 
of  the  given  Unes.  It  is  rather  in  the  enlargement  of  the  existing 
markets  and  the  opening  of  new  ones.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
lines  in  Asia  Minor  with  the  agricultural  and  the  possible  mineral 
development  that  may  follow. 

No  discrimination  was  showTi  by  the  Turkish  Government  in  its 
purchases  of  material  for  the  Hedjaz  Hne,  the  orders  for  rails  and 
rolling  stock  bring  placed  in  various  countries.  A  purcliase  of  20,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  was  made  from  a  Pennsylvania  steel  company, 
and  other  orders  would  have  been  given  if  the  aelivity  at  home  had 
not  rendered  the  American  manufacturers  indiflertnt  to  foreign 
business.  These  rails  were  shipped  from  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  to 
Haifa,  and  the  fulfilling  of  tliis  contract  den  onstrated  that  the  mills 
located  at  tide  water  in  the  United  States  can  d(  liver  rails  to  points 
so  far  distant  as  Asiatic  Turkey  in  eoirpetition  with  the  European 
mills,  the  difTerence  in  ocean  freights  not  being  appreciable. 

'  The  Belgian  mills  have  supplied  the  larger  j)orti(>n  of  the  steel  rails 
both  on  the  Turkish  Government  railways  and  on  the  lines  built  by 
the  private  companies.  In  the  construction  of  the  railroad  to 
Aleppo  the  French  company  bought  40,000  tuns  of  material  in  Bel- 
gium. The  Turkish  Government  also  bought  Belgian  rails  and 
material  for  the  Iledjaz  line  fro.n  Damascus.  Locomotives  and 
other  railway  materials  appear  to  have  bcdi  bou^^ht  impartially  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  rack  and  pini(;n  road  Ix  twecn 
Beirut  and  Damascus  Swiss  engines  are  used.  The  Knj^lish  com- 
pany which  is  extending  its  line  from  Smpna  to  Aidin  in  phu  ing  its 
contracts  for  the  70-pound  rails  to  be  us(d  on  this  line  indicated  a 

llin^ness  to  divide  its  orders  between  England   and   the  L'nited 
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States.  In  both  Syxia  and  Asia  Minor  European  firms  have  obtained 
the  bridge  work,  American  manufacturers  showing  no  disposition  to- 
compete. 

ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
SLOW    PROGRESS — LIBERALITY    IN    ASIATIC   PROVINCES. 

Collateral  to  the  market  for  iron  and- steel  products  as  they  may- 
be needed  for  railways  is  the  prospect  of  electrical  equipment  both 
for  traction  and  lighting,  and  also  for  various  electrical  appliances 
such  as  fans  and  possibly  telephone  apparatus.  The  situation  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  regard  to  electricity  is  too  well  known  to  need 
review.  The  leading  American  companies  refused  to  submit  to  the 
wearying  wait  and  the  intrigues  and  quarrels  over  concessions  at 
Constantinople.  They  preferred  to  leave  the  field  to  their  European 
connections  and  rivals.  Some  smaller  electrical  interests  of  the 
United  States  did  enter  into  the  competition  but  did  not  persist. 
The  idea  of  American  electrical  manufacturers  has  been  that  when 
the  German  and  other  European  companies,  wliich  had  been  waiting 
for  fifteen  years,  got  their  concessions  and  entered  on  the  contracts 
for  Constantinople  and  elsewhere  in  European  Turkey  they  would 
enter  the  field,  but  not  till  then.  Now  that  a  variety  of  concessions 
liavo  been  granted  for  Constantinople  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether 
this  plan  will  prove  successful.  It  is  worth  knowing  that  at  last  the 
Turkish  Empire  seems  to  be  within  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  elec- 
tiicity.  More  liberality  has  been  shown  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 
than  in  European  Turkey,  but  there  is  as  yet  very  little  electrical 
development.  In  Jerusalem  the  only  electric  light  plant  is  a  small 
one  in  the  French  hospice  or  pilgrim  rest  house,  which  was  estab- 
lished without  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  which 
has  been  allowed  to  remain. 

Damascus  is  the  pioneer  city  to  be  provided  with  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  trolley  traction  and  electric  illurnination.  Electric  fights 
were  installed  and  the  first  trolley  cars  were  run  in  February  of  the 
present  year.  The  company  is  Belgian,  and  it  was  given  a  profitable 
municipal  contract  for  lighting  Damascus.  Power  is  obtained  from 
the  Barada  River. 

TERMS    OF   BEIRUT   FRANCHISE    IN    ILLUSTRATION. 

The  franchises  for  electrical  enterprises  generally  are  given  only  to 
Turkish  subjects,  but  with  a  full  understanding  that  they  may  be 
turned  over  to  foreign  companies.  So  little  is  known  about  tlie 
conditions  and  the  terms  of  these  concessions  that  I  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  one  granted  to  the  company  which  is  to  light  the  city 
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of  Beirut  by  electricity.  The  concession  is  for  ninety-nine  years 
'  with  the  reservation  that  after  thirty  years  the  Government  shall 
have  the  right  to  repurchase  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum  equal  to 
the  average  net  earnings  of  the  system  for  the  previous  five  years. 
If  the. privilege  of  repurchasers  exercised  the  Government  guarantees 
the  payment  of  the  annuity  during  the  remainder  of  the  concession, 
and  the  valuation  of  the  installation  and  the  material  is  to  be  made 
in  accordance  with  stipulations  which  are  minutely  set  forth,  includ- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the  Government  shall  take  control. 
The  concessionaire  is  required  to  form  an  Ottoman  joint  stock  com- 
pany under  the  Turkish  laws.  The  company  is  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment 12  per  cent  of  its  net  receipts  after  payment  of  interest  on  its 
stock,  bonds,  and  capital,  and  also  after,  the  payment  of  operating 
expenses.  The  company  is  required  within  twelve  months  after  the 
granting  of  the  concession  to  submit  its  plans  for  the  approval  of  the 
minister  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  to  begin  work  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  concession,  terminating  it  within  one  year  from 
the  time  the  plans  are  approved.  The  works  are  to  be  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  ministers  of  commerce  and  public  works  and  of 
posts  and  telegraphs.  The  company  is  granted  the  free  importation 
of  material.  Its  real  estate,  funds  and  revenues,  rolling  and  fixed 
stock,  workshops,  etc.,  are  to  be  free  from  taxation.  Its  tariff  of 
charges  must  be  approved  by  the  Government  and  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  is  to  be  made  on  mosques,  schools,  civil  and  military  build- 
ings, hospitals,  and  streets. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  6,000,000  francs,  or  approxi- 
mately SI, 200,000.  The  president  and  one-third  of  the  officers  and 
administrators  are  to  be  Turkish  subjects.  Disputes  as  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  concession,  the  contracts,  etc.,  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
Turkish  tribunals.  Tlie  company  is  required  to  make  quarterly 
reports  of  its  receipts  to  the  minister  of  commerce  and  public  works. 
In  a  separate  series  of  stipulations  the  technical  details  regarding  the 
'plaiLs  and  the  installation  of  the  plant,  its  op(Tation  and  repairs,  and 
the  relations  of  the  company  to  the  municipality  are  set  forth.  A 
provision,  wliich  has  much  significance,  is  that  in  case  a  telephone 
Une  is  authorized  the  preference  for  this  franchise  shall  be  given  to 
the  electric-lighting  company.  This  provision  is  inserted  in  nearly 
all  the  concessions  granted  for  electric  traction  and  lighting. 

HOSTILITY   TO   TELEPHONES — WATER    POWER. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire — 
Asiatic  and  European — possibly  a  dozen  private  telephone  lines,  but 
no  public  ones.  The  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  steadily  and 
consistently  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  this   invention,  but  it  is 
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generally  assumed  that  this  hostility  is  likely  to  give  way  at  any 
time  and  the  introduction  of  telephones  be  permitted,  in  which  case 
the  construction  of  lines  throughout  the  Empire  will  be  very  rapid 
and  a  valuable  market  will  be  opened  for  electrical  apparatus. 
Because  of  the  belief  that  the  introduction  of  telephones  can  not 
much  longer  be  delayed  all  the  companies  which  are  providing  for 
electricity  seek  to  have  the  telephone  rights  reserved  for  themselves. 
The  abundance  of  water  power,  which  goes  to  waste  in  different 
parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  one  incentive  to  the  use  of  electricity,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  manufacturing  enterprise  may  be  developed 
along  with  lighting  and  traction  plants.  At  Damascus  the  power  of 
the  Barada  River  is  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  trolley  and 
electric  lighting  plants.  In  the  Aleppo  region  there  is  also  abundanc 
of  power,  and  the  waterfalls  along  the  Haifa  Railway  are  attracting 
the  attention  of  engineers.  Some  of  the  smaller  municipalities  are 
also  likely  to  follow  the  example  of  Damascus  and  Beirut  and  provide 
trolleys  and  electric  lighting. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 
MODERN    EQUIPMENT    NOT    GENERALLY   USED PLOWS    AN    EXCEPTION. 

The  use  of  modern  farm  machinery  in  the  settled  districts  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  is  yet  far  from  general.  European  colonists 
employ  it  and  gradually  their  success  is  making  an  impression  on 
the  natives.  The  German  agriculturalists  at  Yafa  and  Haifa  and  the 
Jewish  colony  near  Haifa  are  all  well  provided.  At  Yafa  a  good 
market  exists  for  American  agricultural  machinery  and  it  is  supplied 
by  local  dealers.  The  line  of  least  resistance  seems  to  be  in  the 
introduction  of  harvesters,  plows,  and  the  simplest  farm  tools. 
American  thrashers  have  not  been  successful.  The  experiment  with 
these  in  Syria  a  few  years  ago  promised  well,  but  was  on  somewhat 
too  large  a  scale,  and  the  experimenters  were  a  little  too  far  ahead  of 
their  time.  Similarly  a  large  importer  of  agricultural  machinery  at 
Smyrna,  after  losing  money,  gave  up  the  attempt.  Preference  is 
shown  for  the  very  heavy  and  solid  English  thrashers.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  American  machines,  made  as  they  are  for  the  moister  grain 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  adaptable  for  thrashing  the  dry  straw 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  grain  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
bruiser  is  so  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  tall 
straw  and  chaflF.  But  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Europeans 
engaged  in  agriculture  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
native  farmers,  along  with  their  inabiUty  to  handle  complicated 
machinery,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  limited  demand  for  thrashers. 

American  plows  have  a  fairly  widely  distributed  sale.     This  busi- 
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ness  is  not  a  new  one.  One  of  the  largest  importers  in  Smyrna  supplies 
not  only  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  but  also  Macedonia  and  Egypt,  with 
a  well-known  plow  of  Indiana  manufacture.  His  system  has  been 
to  create  agencies  which  sell  at  the  same  prices  that  are  charged  in 
Smyrna.  These  agencies  are  kept  fully  supplied  with  the  different 
repair  parts  which  may  be  needed,  and  they  are  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  supplying  the  peasants  with  these  parts,  so  that  the 
plow  is  not  discarded  or  put  out  of  use  when  an  accident  occurs. 
Instead,  the  aim  is  to  provide  the  farn  ers  with  a  constant  demonstra- 
tion of  the  best  means  of  utilizing  it.  This  firm  also  furnishes 
printed  infonration  in  the  Turkish  and  Greek  languages,  which  are 
those  miost  in  use  by  the  peasants. 

CULTIVATORS,    WINDMILLS,    PUMPS,    ETC.,    USED   TO   SOME    EXTENT. 

Cultivators  of  American  manufacture  have  an  occasional  sale,  but 
the  best  m.arket  next  to  that  for  plows  is  of  harvesters  of  the  different 
American  makes.  Mowers  and  reapers  from  Illinois  and  New  York 
have  the  m.arket,  so  far  as  one  may  be  said  to  exisL  Cornshellers 
have  been  imported  experimentally,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
create  a  market  for  them.  Som.e  harrows  also  have  been  sold.  , 
Windmills,  mostly  from  Freeport  and  Batavia,  111.,  arc  to  be  seen  in 
various  places,  generally  along  the  coast.  jV  drawback  to  their  gen- 
eral use  is  the  system  of  land  ownership.  The  peasant  cultivator 
who  sliould  introduce  a  windmill  would  not  own  it,  since  ho  is  only  a 
tenant  and  the  tiJe  would  be  vesied  in  the  landov/nor,  the  latter  is 
not  sufficiently  interested  to  provide  for  the  iinproveinenl,  and  gen- 
erally refuses  to  allow  the  cuki valors  a  rebate  in  tlic  ront  for  fixed 
in:provements.  The  expense  of  lubricating  the  windmills  is  also  a 
drawback,  but  perljaps  the  grcaust  ohsiaclc  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
peasant  cultivator  and  the  inclifrcrcncc  of  tlie  landlord. 

The  ordinar}'  pumps  of  American  niiim:factiire  are  in  common  use, 
but  of  late  years  the  sales  iiave  not  been  extensive.  This  is  j)ar- 
ticularly  tn:e  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities  wiiich  have  installed 
munici])al  waterworks.  Irri^^ating  pumps  are  little  known,  because 
Asiatic  Turkey  yet  knows  Httle  of  irrigation. 

FARMERS    MUST    BE    TAUGHT    TO    USE    MACHIXEIIY. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  who  have 
had  the  best  success  are  th'  se  who  la  vo  rof^ih  rl;'  proviJcd  7:ieans  c:f 
demonstrativ  n.  Without  this  (lem^nstn.tion  the  S;  ri  :n  <r  Turkish 
peasant  is  entirely  helpless  in  handling  a  in<;(lcrn  farin  implement. 
Sv.me  of  the  American  man;  fact'  rcrs  rJso  liavc  f;.iio.l  to  realize  that 
the  plow,  which  is  so  well  adapted  t  >  soft  j)r  irie  s.il,  is  not  fitted  for 
the  stony  soil  of  Palestine.     Model  farms  apj^ear  to  be  the  best  means 
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of  demonstration.  Patience  also  is  essential.  The  Anatolian  Rail- 
way, in  an  effort  to  educate  the  peasants  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  use  of 
modem  plows,  supplied  a  large  number  of  them  on  trial,  but  not 
taking  sufficient  pains  with  the  demonstration  of  how  to  use  them 
the  experiment  was  a  failure  and  the  peasants  went  back  to  their 
primitive  instruments.  The  Turkish  Government  agricultural  school 
at  Constantinople  formed  an  excellent  collection  of  improved  plows 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  cultivators,  who  were  invited  to  visit 
the  grounds  and  learn  something  of  the  new  system  of  agriculture. 
But  in  the  actual  work  on  the  Government  farm  they  found  the  old 
style  of  plow  which  they  themselves  used  also  employed  for  the  work 
that  was  done,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  benefited  by  the 
mere  exhibition  of  strange  implements  whose  uses  were  not  explained. 
A  cheap  German  plow,  which  was  sold  in  Bulgaria  for  70  francs,  or  814, 
was  introduced  into  Asia  Mihor,  but  did  not  find  a  good  market. 
Much  harm  was  done  legitimate  farm  tools  from  the  United  States 
by  a  firm  in  Constantinople  which  while  professing  to  deal  in  Ameri- 
can agricultural  implements  sold  cheap  German  farm  tools  as  of  such 
mamifacture.  The  firm  did  not  continue  long  in  business,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  harm  had  been  done  to  the  reputation  of  the  American 
implements. 

LACK    OF    GOOD  ROADS    PREVENTS    SALE    OF   MODERN  •  VEHICLES. 

Farm  wagons  do  not  meet  encouragement  at  this  period  when  good 
roads  are  so  few  and  facilities  of  transportation  so  primitive.  The 
camel  or  donkey  and  the  rude  bullock  cart  are  considered  sufficient 
for  all  needs.  In  the  towns  and  cities,  however,  buggies  and  car- 
riages are  in  use.  The  first  American  carriage  was  introduced  into 
Palestine  by  a  tourist  guide.  Many  of  them  are. now  found  in  Yafa 
and  Jerusalem,  but  the  market  has  its  limitations.  In  Damascus 
some  rough  four-wheeled  vehicles  of  native  manufacture  are  employed, 
though  most  of  the  carriages  are  of  European  manufacture.  •  Smyrna 
also  shows  a  preference  for  the  European  vehicles.  Bicycles  and 
motor  cycles  are  in  limited  demand,  but  motor  cars  are  rarely  seen. 
The  lack  of  good  roads  is  the  explanation. 

Among  other  manufactures  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a 
market  might  be  secured  for  oil  engines  for  flour  mills,  screens  for 
sifting  barley,  and  wool-cleaning  machines.  A  good  demand  has  been 
developed  both  in  S}Tia  and  in  Asia  Minor  for  oil  cooking  stoves, 
\several  of  the  American  foundries  having  local  agencies  and  competing 
for  this  trade.  It  is  one  that  is  susceptible  of  further  development. 
The  oil  heating  stoves  have  not  been  so  popular,  English  and  French 
makes  apparently  having  secured  the  preference. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 
OPPORTUNITY   FOR   AMERICAN   HARDWARE    AND    FURNITURE. 

A  merchant  in  Beirut,  who  imported  half  a  dozen  Cincinnati  safes, 
found  an  excellent  market  and  developed  what  promises  to  be  a 
permanent  trade.  A  similar  experiment  in  Smjrma  was  not  so  suc- 
cessfal,  cheap  German  and  Austrian  safes  having  the  field  as  against 
the  better  American  article.  Yet  with  persistence  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can safes  may  be  increased. 

It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  of  dealers  and  importers  that  American 
hardware  can  find  a  much  larger  market,  if  it  is  pushed.  Most  of  the 
ironmongery  of  ordinary  grade  comes  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Austria,  though  Great  Britain  has  a  fair  market  for  the  best  quality. 
In  Asia  Minor  a  growing  demand  has  been  shown  for  round  and 
square  bar  iron,  hoop  iron,  pig  iron,  -wrought-iron  nails,  hammers, 
hatchets,  shovels,  saws,  and  locks.  Galvanized  sheet  and  bar  iron  is 
in  steady  demand.  Steel  wire  and  wire  nails  are  also  in  good  demand 
and  this  trade  already  is  partly  suppUed  b/the  United  States.  There 
is  a  fair  demand  for  iron  tubes  for  water  and  gas  pipes. 

A  Beirut  importer  furnishes  the  following  list  of  iron  and  steel 
products  which  he  thinks  cold  be  exported  advantageously  from  the 
United  States  to  Syria:  Paris  point  nails  and  tacks,  rivet  bolts  and 
round  bolts  with  flat  heads,  bar  tin  and  tin  plate,  tweezers  and 
nippers,  vises,  screw  nails,  bridle  plates,  lantern  sockets,  carriage 
and  saddle  fixtures,  and  household  ironware  and  cutler}'. 

One  of  the  best  openin«:s  afforded  is  for  American  furniture,  both 
household  and  oflice.  Ware  rooms  s]iowin<>:  these  articles  exclu- 
sively would  attract  attention.  The  Austrian  bentwood  and  the 
fine  Gennan  furniture  are  too  dear  for  <]:eneral  consumption.  Roll- 
top  desks  have  a  market  wherever  an  effort  is  made  to  supply 
them.  Extension  tables  also  have  met  with  favor.  American 
chairs  retailing  from  S24  to  S30  a  dozen  have  been  sold,  althou<]:h  this 
trade  has  not  be(^n  pressed.  Some  sample  foldintr  bods  have  been 
receiv(»d  with  favor. 

MINING    MACniNKRY    WILL    BK    NKEDKD. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Asia  Minor  are  yc^t  so  little  exploited 
that  the  prospective  outlook  for  mining  machinerv  can  not  be  very 
well  estimated.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  a  large  number  of 
companies  and  individuals  have  been  seeking  concessions,  though 
their  jealousies  and  intrigues  have  retarded  the  development  of  this 
industry-.  Within  a  year  a  less  contentious  disposition  has  been 
shown  by  the  prospecting  companies  and  some  modifications  have 
been  secured  in  the  Turkish  mining  regulations.  These  modifica- 
tions promi.se  to  l)ring  about  an  active  era  of  prospecting.  The 
substance  of  the  Turkish   minini:  laws  is  that   the  right   to  work  a 
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mine  must  be  conferred  by  imperial  decree.  It  is  valid  for  ninety- 
nine  years  in  the  case  of  ores  running  in  veins  and  from  forty  to 
ninety-nine  years  in  the  case  of  chrome,  emery,  and  other  ores 
which  are  found  in  masses.  A  royalty  of  1  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  charged  on  all  metals  extracted  by  means  of  shafts  and  galleries, 
and  of  10  to  20  per  cent  on  the  products  of  mines  whose  mineral 
lies  in  masses.  The  concessionaires  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  develop  land  and  minerals  in  a  strip  40  miles 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  and  also  have  valuable  rights  for 
exploiting  the  petroleum  fields.  When  the  railway  enterprise  itself 
makes  further  progress  this  mineral  concession,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  exploited  very  thoroughly,  but  there  are  also  many  deposits  in 
other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  an  era  of  mineral  development  is  not 
dependent  on  the  one  railway  enterprise.  The  minerals  include 
chrome,  zinc,  copper,  manganese,  borax,  coal,  bitumen,  emery,  anti- 
mony, mercury,  and  gold  and  silver,  so  that  the  machinery  which 
will  be  in  demand  when  the  mineral  development  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
begins  in  earnest  can  be  judged. 

TEXTILE  IMPORTS. 
GREAT    BRITAlN^S    STRONG    LEAD    IN    COTTONS. 

The  trade  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  textiles  almost  reduces  itself  to 
cottons,  and  until  recently  the  trade  in  cottons  has  confined  itself 
to  Manchester.  Now  other  European  countries  are  competing,  Italy 
foremost  among  them.  The  United  States  is  hardly  in  the  business. 
Manchester  supplies  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  all  the  cottons  imported 
into  Asiatic  Turkey.  At  Smyrna  the  imports  amount  to  $5,000,000 
annually,  and  at  Beirut  and  Alexandretta  they  are.  about  the  same. 

The  nature  of  the  Syrian  imports  through  Beirut  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  summary  of  the  yearly  importations  furnished 
me  by  one  of  the  leading  import  houses:  700,000  to  800,000  pieces, 
24  to  36  yards,  unbleached,  different  widths,  27  to  36  inches,  and 
different  qualities;  120,000  to  150,000  pieces,  39  yards,  bleached,  32 
to  36  inches  widths,  different  qualities;  220,000  to  250,000  prints, 
30  to  40  yards,  different  widths  and  qualities;  300,000  to  350,000 
packages  of  white  cotton  threes,  10  pounds  each,  Nos.  16  to  24. 

Another  importer  supplied  the  following  list  of  English  imitations 
of  American  cabots,  which  are  in  the  greatest  demand: 


Pattern. 


MK  <'Xtra. 
MK  h  I  ... 
MK  h  II.. 
MK  h  IV. 

RFh 

WO  h 

RFh  III  . 


Width.     Length. 


Inches,   i  Yards. 

;«>-31  !  tiO-70 

26  40  1  24 
27-30  i  24 
30-50  ,  Various. 

27  37  I  24 
30-31  '  GQ-';<^ 

\ 
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Many  other  qualities  in  popular  demand  are  much  lighter  and  of 
diflFerent  widths.  The  finish  of  these  patterns  is  especially  fine  and 
is  one  source  of  their  popularity  as  against  Americans.  Some  cotton 
blankets  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Cotton  yams  of  all 
numbers  and  all  qualities  are  also  sold  extensively  in  the  Beirut 
market. 

In  Damascus,  which  is  a  great  fitting  out  place  for  the  interior 
trade,  Manchester  has  almost  a  complete  monopoly.  In  the  famous 
native  bazaar  there  is  a  special  bazaar  for  these  English  goods. 
From  80  to  82  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  textiles  imported  are  from 
England.  ^  The  chief  articles  are  madapolams,  imbleached  calicoes, 
prints,  muslins,  shirtings,  longcloths,  and  T-clolhs.  Of  these, 
imbleached  calicoes  amount  to  $500,000  annually  and  prints  to 
$400,000.  England  also  has  the  advantage  in  cotton  yams,  though 
the  competition  of  Italy  is  felt.  The  coarse  Indian  yams  which  at 
one  time  had  considerable  popularity  have  been  almost  entirely 
displaced  by  the  Italian  yams,  including  inferior  white,  superior 
bleached,  and  twisted  bleached.  In  colored  Nos.  16  to  30,  Great 
Britain  has  a  substantial  monopoly,  as  also  in  unbleached  and  colored 
of  various  numbers.  Italian  sales  of  double-twisted  bleached  are 
increasing,  though  Manchester  still  holds  65  to  70  per  cent  of  that 
trade*  Germany  has  made  some  headway  in  red  and  crimson  yams 
owing  to  the  greater  durability  of  the  German  dyes.  The  United 
States  sends  no  yams  to  Damascus. 

SMYRNA    IMPOETS    A    SMALLER    PROPORTION    FROM    ENGLAND. 

Manchester  does  not  have  so  large  a  share  in  he  cotton  textiles 
which  Smyrna  imports  for  its  own  consumption  and  for  distribution 
to  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  /Egean  Archipelago,  but  the  total 
some  years  reaches  S2, 500, 000.  After  Manchester  comes  Italy  with 
S750,6oO  to  SI, 000,000,  and  then  the  United  States  with  8100,000  to 
S150,000,  chiefly  of  standard  gray  and  bnnvn  sheetings,  ducks,  and 
blue,  black,  and  gray  drills.  Italian  cottonades  and  English  denims 
have  crowded  the  American  textiles.  England  supplies  most  of  the 
muslins,  shirtings,  and  print  goods,  mulls,  calicoes,  white  goods 
(bleached  and  unbleached),  drills,  and  velvets.  Italy's  best  market 
is  for  unbleached  goods,  drills,  and  cottonades.  Both  Germany  and 
Austria  supply  some  heavy  cotton  cloth  and  shawls. 

At  Harput,  through  which  the  trade  of  Armenia  is  supplied, 
American  ''A"  cabots  still  retain  a  fai"  market,  hut  ''.VA"  cabots 
are  divided  between  Germany  and  Italy.  Kngland  supplies  the  bulk 
of  the  calicoes  and  prints,  though  l)oth  Italy  and  Gennany  now  have 
a  fair  share  of  this  market.  Ginghams,  of  wliich  SO, 000  to  90,000 
yards  are  importeil,  come  from  all  Europe,  while  canton  flannels  are 
divided  between  German v,  Prance,  and  Italv. 
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AMERICAN    GOODS   IMITATED   TO   THEIR    DISAPVANTAGE. 

The  similarity  of  the  imports  both  for  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  is 
noticeable,  and  the  same  condition  is  met  at  all  the  ports  and  distrib- 
uting centers.  This  is  the  success  with  which  American  cottons 
have  been  imitated  and  put  on  the  market  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  offer .  It  might 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  cabots  have  been  counterfeited  rather 
than  imitated.  These  counterfeits  are  foimd  in  the  bazaars  of  Con- 
stantinople as  well  as  of  Smyrna  and  Beirut,  and  are  so  designed  as  to 
avoid  trade-mark  infringement,  though  they  are  imscrupulously 
pushed  as  ''Americans.'' 

The  problem  seems  to  be  for  the  American  mills  to  hold  the  market 
which  formeriy  was  theirs  and  then  to  look  for  new  ones.  I  was 
informed  in  Constantinople  that  the  manufacturers'  agents  who  con- 
trol the  output  of  the  cabots  had  been  giving  concessions  to  buyers, 
but  that  they  were  yet  imable  to  shade  their  prices  so  as  to 
meet  fully  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  and  inferior  grades.  So 
many  consular  reports  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  samples 
of  cottons  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  that  there  is 
little  to  add  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  consuls.  The  Southern 
mills,  which  secured  a  foothold  two  years  ago,  do  not  seem  to  have 
pushed  their  advantage  or  to  have  guarded  themselves  sufficiently 
against  their  competitors,  who  at  once  began  to  imitate  the  American 
article  that  was  achieving  popularity,  especially  the  sheetings  and 
drills.  Manchester,  through  its  agencies  and  branch  houses,  is  in  such 
close  touch  with  the  Levant  that  it  is  enabled  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  any  change  in  the  popular  taste  and  also  of  the  enter- 
prise of  competitors.  Nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  Italian  mills 
have  invaded  this  market,  equally  at  the  expense  of  Manchester  and 
the  United  States,  seems  to  show  that  it  can  not  be  held  as  a  permanent 
monopoly  by  any  country.  The  most  practical  suggestion  I  have 
heard,  and  the  one  which  has  been  impressed  on  me  by  the  importers 
and  mercantile  houses,  is  that  the  American  mills  should  establish 
their  own  agencies  and  maintain  permanent  representatives  who  will 
at  all  times  be  in  touch  with  the  manufacturers  and  with  the  importers. 

GERMANY  AHEAD  IN  SUPPLYING  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Of  textiles  other  than  cottons  the  bulk  of  trade  is  divided  between 
England  and  Germany,  the  latter  having  the  larger  share  of  the 
woolen  goods.  Germany  has  a  good  market  for  shawls  and  clothing 
of  the  common  grade,  the  finer  cloths  coming  from  England.  Most 
of  the  woolen  yams  are  also  supplied  by  England  and  the  fine  dry 
goods  by  France.  The  chief  article  of  head-gear,  where  the  turban 
is  riot  used,  is  the  fez  or  tarbouche.     The  use  of  the  I^^tX^oxvOcv^  \% 
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universal.  The  market  is  very  largely  supplied  by  Austria.  French 
competition  through  the  Algerian  colony  and  British  manufacturers' 
efforts  have  not  made  notable  inroads  on  the  Austrian  trade  in  tar- 
bouches.  The  market  is  so  valuable  that  these  coimtries  are  con- 
stantly striving  to  secure  a  share  in  it.  / 

RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  GOODS. 
UNITED   STATES    CONTROLS   TRADE    IN    RUBBERS. 

Though  the  United  States  has  no  part  in  supplying  head-gear  to  the 
Turkish  Empire,  it  does  furnish  a  share  of  the  footwear.  It  is  more 
than  ten  years  since  American  goloshes,  or  rubbers,  were  introduced, 
and  they  now  command  the  market.  There  is  a  large  sale  for  them 
in  Jerusalem,  Beirut,  Damascus,  Smyrna,  and  Armenia.  Their 
popularity  illustrates  how  a  market  may  be  created.  As  an  example, 
50  pairs  of  overshoes  were  imported  in  1899  into  Armenia  from  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  In  1905  1,000  pairs  were  imported,  of  which  900 
were  from  the  United  States.  Beirut  shows  a  similar  growth.  In 
Jerusalem  at  one  time  the  demand  was  limited  to  the  tourists.  Now 
the  native  inhabitants  are  the  largest  consumers.  The  competition 
in  some  places  is  with  the  Russian  overshoes;  in  others  with  the 
French  or  British  article,  but  in  every  place  it  has  been  developed 
that  an  American  golosh  of  good  quality  can  be  offered  at  a  more 
reasonable  price  than  the  European  make.  The  quality  is  not  quite 
equal  to  the  rubber  overshoe  which  is  sold  in  the  United  States,  but 
with  a  slight  improvement  in  tliis  respect,  without  a  corresponding 
advance  in  price,  the  American  rubber  will  hold  the  field.  The  trade 
has  been  fostered  very  carefully  by  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  who  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  demand 
after  it  was  created. 

OPExMNG    FOR    AMERICAN    BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

That  American  boots  and  shoes  have  not  thus  far  made  pr8gresa 
equal  to  that  of  American  rubbers  is  due  to  the  failure  systematically 
to  cultivate  the  market.  European  shoes  are  sold,  but  the  Turkish 
people  find  the  same  objection  to  them  that  is  found  by  others. 
They  lack  durability,  and  the  lasts  from  which  they  are  made  have 
little  adaptability  to  the  Turkish  foot.  Such  ^Vmerican  shoes  as  have 
been  introduced  have  found  favor,  though  to  secure  their  general  use 
a  larger  variety  will  be  necessar}".  Up  to  this  time  the  styles  and 
shapes  offered  have  been  very  Umited,  and  the  SATian  or  Turkish 
buyer  who  found  something  suitable  did  so  by  chance.  The  best 
way  to  develop  this  trade  seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  American 
shoe  stores  with  a  full  line  of  styles  and  shapes,  as  has  l)eon  done  very 
successfully  in  the  cities  of  the  Continent.     The  retail  prices  which 
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the  dealers  obtain  are  40  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  duty  is  only  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  no 
event  will  be  raised  beyond  11  per  cent,  the  margin  of  profit  is  a  large 
one  and  should  be  sufficient  inducement  for  the  dealers. 

Manufacturers  who  complain  of  the  high  duties  which  European 
countries  are  imposing  on  American  boots  and  shoes,  and  who  see  a 
prospective  loss  of  market  on  that  account,  would  do  well  to  turn 
their  attention  to  Turkey,  where  a  market  awaits  them  after  the 
initial  expense  is  incurred.  They  need  not  fear  that  native  indus- 
tries can  be  established  to  compete  with  them  when  once  they  have 
popularized  the  American  shoe.  An  ambitious  attempt  of  this  kind 
was  made  in  Syria  with  machinery  imported  from  the  United  States. 
It  failed,  as  other  attempts  to  manufacture  American  shoes  in  foreign 
countries  have  failed,  because  of  the  inability  to  specialize,  as  is  done 
in  the  United  States.  The  enterprise  afterwards  was  revived,  but  on  a 
much  narrower  basis  and  only  with  a  view  to  supplying  a  limited 
local  demand.  Something  has  been  done  by  American  makers  of 
black  glazed  kids,  of  which  a  large  variety  are  oflFered,  but  this  trade 
is  centered  in  Constantinople  and  has  not  been  pushed  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  American  saddlery  has  found  a  sale  by  the  dealers  who 
were  hardy  enough  to  risk  its  importation.  The  fancy  saddlery  suits 
the  Bedouin,  whose  whole  wealth  is  in  his  horse  and  its  accouterments. 

PROVISIONS. 
INDIRECT   IMPORTATIONS   FROM   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Turkish  Government  regulations  and  prohibitions  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  certain  lines  of  provisions.  It  is  claimed  that  American 
hams,  which  could  not  get  direct  importation  from  the  United  States, 
have  been  admitted  when  consigned  through  Germany.  The  impor- 
tation of  crude  cotton-seed  oil  is  also  prohibited.  Nevertheless 
French  exporters  are  allowed  to  ship  sesame  from  the  port  of  Mar- 
seille, though  sesame  can  be  used  for  adulteration  the  same  as  cotton- 
seed oil.  Since  the  Mohammedan  population  will  not  use  lard  or 
other  hog  products,  the  cottonnseed  oil  would  seem  to  be  especially 
suitable  for  their  needs." 

The  market  for  oleomargarine  varies  widely  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  month  passes  that  a  considerable  quantity  is  not  received  from  the 
United  States.  Formerly  for  the  Syrian  market  the  oleo  was  shipped 
to  Constantinople  and  then  transshipped  to  Beirut,  but  for  the  last 
year  or  two  the  Beirut  shipments  have  been  direct.  Smyrna  also 
imports    direct.     Starch    is    imported    in    considerable    quantities. 

a  Owing  to  the  diplomatic  representations  of  the  United  States  the  restriction  on 
cotton-seed  oil  has  been  removed. 
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Foreign  soaps  have  to  meet  so  many  exacting  conditions  of  chemical 
analysis  before  they  are  admitted  that  American  dealers  have  never 
made  a  serious  effort  to  secure  this  trade.  The  importations  are  of 
the  finer  grades,  and  these  are  obtained  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany. 

Malt  liquors  are  imported  from  Europe,  yet  American  beer  from 
Milwaukee  has  a  secure  market  in  Syria,  where  the  importations  are 
increasing.  Light  beers  are  the  favorite.  Some  beer  has  also  been 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Smyrna,  but  an  established 
market  there  does  not  yet  exist.  American  whiskies  are  in  fair 
demand. 

Chicago  tinned  meats,  canned  salmon,  and  similar  articles  are  to  be 
had  in  some  places,  but  about  two-thirds  of  this  trade  is  held  by 
Great  Britain.  American  breakfast  foods  have  obtained  some  vogue, 
especially  in  Palestine,  where  relishes  and  various  dry  groceries  are 
to  be  had.  American  flour  is  imported  into  Syria  and  Smyrna  inter- 
mittently in  competition  with  Russian  and  Roumanian  flour.  Con- 
sul-General  Ozmun,  at  Constantinople,  recently  has  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  American  flour  for  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  manufacturers 
who  are  looking  to  that  market  can  obtain  information  by  com- 
municating with  him.  Beet  sugar  is  imported  almost  entirely  from 
Austria-Hungary,  which  supplies  two-thirds  of  what  is  consumed. 
It  is  shipped  by  way  of  Trieste. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 
WHAT    IS    SENT   ABROAD    AND    WHERE    IT   IS    SENT. 

The  export  products  which  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  send 
abroad  to  pay  for  their  importations  include  barley,  wheat,  licorice 
root,  leaf  tobacco,  olive  oil,  cofTee,  wine,  fruits  and  nuts,  wool,  hides, 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  opium,  emery,  cocoons,  manufactured  silks, 
silk  threads  and  waste  silk,  carpets  and  rugs,  and  some  raw  cotton. 
A  small  quantity  of  raw  cotton  is  shipped  from  Syria,  though  most  of 
what  is  produced  is  utilized  in  local  manufactures.  This  is  true  of  the 
Hama  region,  which  is  tributary  to  Damascus.  Cotton  is  also  being 
raised  in  the  valley  of  Jericho,  although  the  total  product  is  not  large. 
Cocoons  and  waste  silk  are  shipped  to  France  and  Italy,  while  some 
silk  stuffs  with  cotton  mixture  find  a  market  in  Ii^^pt.  A  native 
wine  which  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Haifa  is  exported  to  Egj^pt, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  Oranges  are  exported  from  Yafa 
chiefly  to  Liverpool,  although  an  occasional  choice  car^o  fmds  its  way 
to  the  United  States.  The  Yafa  shipments  in  ordinary  years  amount 
to  600,000  boxes,  but  in  ::.ome  years  they  exceed  700,000.  Figs,  nuts, 
and  raisins  are  exported  chiefly  from  Smyrna. 

Great  Britain  is  the  leading  buyer  of  the  agricultural  crops,  taking 
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the  bulk  of  the  barley  and  beans  and  dividing  the  wheat  with  Mar- 
seille and  Antwerp,  although  the  latter  port  also  receives  some  of  the 
barley.  Great  Britain  supplies  Cardiff  coal  and  patent  fuel,  some 
provisions,  miscellaneous  manufactures,  and,  above  everything  else, 
cotton  fabrics.  Germany  and  Austria  take  very  few  Asiatic  products 
in  return  for  the  varied  articles  which  they  sell  to  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor.  Belgium,  which  has  so  profitable  an  interest  in  the  market 
for  iron  and  steel  products,  is  also  a  relatively  small  buyer.  France 
has  a  heavy  balance  of  trade  against  her,  but  this  is  because  of  the 
large  importations  of  cocoons  and  semi-raw  material  for  her  factories. 

WHAT   THE    UNITED   STATES    BUYS. 

The  United  States,  which  is  a  good  customer  for  Turkish  products, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  regard  to  sending  back  goods  instead  of 
cash  to  pay  for  her  purchases.  She  is  a  heavy  buyer  of  licorice  root, 
taking  the  entire  shipments,  while  wool,  hides,  and  skins  have  their 
price  fixed  by  the  demand  in  the  United  States.  Smyrna  opium  and 
leaf  tobacco  are  also  important  items,  while  Smyrna  figs  are  a  source 
of  profitable  supply.  Old  rubbers  in  some  years  are  an  important 
item.  They  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  high 
price  which  rubber  has  commanded  during  recent  years  has  created 
a  regular  business  in  gathering  old  and  worn-out  overshoes,  which  are 
shipped  to  New  York  to  be  melted  and  used  again  in  the  manufacture 
of  new  goloshes. 

Much  of  the  licorice  root  is  shipped  through  the  Syrian  port  of 
Alexandretta,  but  it  is  also  obtained  from  the  region  tributary  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  from  the  districts  which  lie  back  of  Bagdad.  Emery 
stone  is  shipped  from  Smyrna,  and  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  high  grade 
is  exported  from  Syria  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  in  tanning 
and  finishing  leather. 

The  values  of  the  articles  entering  into  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Asiatic  Turkey  appear  from  the  following  figures  based 
on  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  fiscal  years  1905  and  1906: 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  Asiatic  Turkey. 


Article. 

1905. 

$1,404,574 

653,391 

137,355 

28,830 

185,340 
534,212 

67,888 
108,712 
358,144 

15,025 

1906. 

183,447 
29,306 

312,885 
631,201 
241,246 

95,519 
501,687 

14,120 

Article. 

1905 

1906. 

Licorice  root 

i  Ores: 

1         Chromate  of  iron 

1         Emery 

122,844 

98,426 

6,686 

277,964 

1,789,572 

111,975 

231,937 

Opium       .             ... 

190  570 

Coffee  (Arabia) 

179,272 
3,385 
414,148 
1,605,470 
145,904 
388,732 

Cotton  manufactures 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

j  Silk  manufactures 

Leaf  tobacco 

Dates 

Raw  wool 

Figs 

Carpets  and  carpeting . . . 
Miscellaneous  articles 

Total 

Raisins 

All  other 

TTides  and  skins 

6,021,876 

6,485,749 

Metals             

\ 
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Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Asiatic  Turkey. 


Article. 

1905. 

1906. 

Article. 

19a'>. 

190»i. 

Agricultural  implements. . 

19,381 
106,731 

104,412 
3,006 
3,165 

$10,890 
231,667 

32,753 

4,728 

117,440 

Distilled  spirits 

123,454 

39,032 
71,531 

$17  613 

Cotton  manufactures 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 

Wood and^anufactures 
of  wood 

6,738 

tures 

AU  other  articles 

Total 

223  749 

Ifalt  liauora 

Mineral  oiU 

360,772 

645,57'* 

The  year  1906  made  a  little  better  showing  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  exports  may  be  said  to  average  $500,000  annually. 

INCREASING   TRADE    WITH    AMERICA. 

The  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  wath  Asiatic  Tiirke\'  as 
evolved  in  a  ten-year  period  may  be  seen  from  the  follow^ing  sum- 
mary : 

Imports  of  United  States  from  and  Exports  to  Asiatic  Turkey. 


Imports. 


1896. 


1906. 


Exports. 
1896.  1906. 


$3,103,000    I     $6,485,741 


$150,000 


$645,578 


From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  ten  years  Asiatic  Turkey  has  a 
trifle  more  than  doubled  her  exports  to  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  has  increased  her  exports  to  Asiatic  Turkey  fourfold. 
Considerable  variation,  however,  was  shown  in  the  period  from  189') 
to  1897,  and  in  one  year  the  exports  only  reached  $48,000.  While 
the  percentage  of  gain  is  much  larger  for  the  exports  from  the  United 
States,  nevertheless  the  total  is  still  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable, while  the  doubling  of  the  imports  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
figures  being  in  the  millions,  is  far  more  significant.  This  seems  to 
aff'oni  the  basis  for  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  American  man- 
ufacturers to  secure  something  like  a  balance  of  trade  or  an  equal 
interchange  of  products. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  commerce  between  Turkey  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  is  almost  as  great,  according  to  the  statistics,  as 
the  commerce  with  the  Asiatic  provinces.  For  the  calendar  year 
1906  the  American  imports  from  European  Turkey  were  S6, 961, 000 
and  the  exports  $875,000.  But  since  Constantinople,  through  which 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  with  European  Turkey  is  done,  serves  also  as  a 
distributing  center  for  Asia  Minor  and  Turkey,  both  in  expc^rts  and 
imports,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  American  trade  with  the 
Asiatic  provinces  is  materially  larger  than  with  the  European  prov- 
inces of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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CUSTOMS   REQUIREMENTS    AND   TARIFF    RATES. 

The  customs  requirements  regarding  the  importation  of  merchan- 
dise are  somewhat  compHcated  and  are  apt  to  be  vexatious  to  Ameri- 
can shippers  until  they  learn  how  to  observe  the  regulations.  This 
they  can  only  do  by  following  the  instructions  received  from  the  com- 
mission agents  and  the  brokers  at  the  various  ports.  Remonstrances 
are  constantly  made  at  the  indifference  shown  by  the  port  and  cus- 
toms officials  in  the  method  of  opening  and  handling  packages,  but 
these  remonstrances  may  safely  be  left  to  the  brokers  and  conmiission 
agents,  who  b}^  long  experience  know  the  degree  of  vigor  with  which 
it  is  necessary  to  give  voice  to  their  protests.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  by  shippers  in  packing  their  goods  that  much  merchan- 
dise is  transported  by  caravans  and  that  such  articles  require  special 
care.  The  package  which  is  generally  recommended  is  one  that  does 
not  exceed  145  pounds  in  weight. 

The  Turkish  tariff  is  a  uniform  ad  valorem  one.  The  schedule  in 
force  is  8  per  cent  on  all  articles  except  tobacco,  but  conditional  con- 
sent of  the  European  nations  has  been  given  to  the  increase  to  1 1  per 
cent  proposed  by  the  Ottoman  Government.  At  the  time  this  report 
is  written  the  advanced  rate  has  not  been  put  into  force.  The  news  of 
its  becoming  operative  will  be  recorded  in  the  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  numerous  and  complicated  tonnage  and 
other  port  dues  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  actual  customs  impost, 
but  the  brokers  and  commission  agents  who  handle  the  goods  are  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  these  requirements  that  they  are  able  to  fix 
the  average  almost  as  accurately  as  if  the  dues  and  the  incidental 
charges  were  included  in  the  ad  valorem  tariff.  Where  a  dispute 
arises  regarding  the  values  fixed  by  the  shippers  and  by  the  Turkish 
customs  appraisers  the  shippers  or  their  consignees  have  the  right  to 
turn  in  the  disputed  goods  to  the  Government  at  their  own  valuation 
for  public  sale. 

A  uniform  export  tax  of  1  per  cent  is  laid  on  all  articles  shipped  from 
the  Turkish  Empire  to  foreign  countries,  except  mineral  products, 
which  pay  a  higher  rate.  Commercial  travelers  with  samples  pay  the 
full  ad  valorem  rates  on  entering  their  goods,  but  on  the  reexportation 
of  the  samples  within  six  months  the  duty  paid  is  returned.  The 
regulations  on  this  point  are  minute,  and  it  is  desirable  for  commercial 
travelers  to  inform  themselves  concerning  the  requirements,  and 
especially  to  see  that  a  duplicate  list  of  their  samples  is  made,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  in  case  of  reexportation  by  a  different  port  than  that 
through  which  imported. 
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METHODS  OF  INCREASING  TRADE. 

WHAT    COMMERCIAL    TRAYELERS    MAY     ACCOMPLISH — THE    CREDIT 

SYSTEM. 

American  ** drummers''  are  rare  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  When  they  do 
come  they  should  be  suppHed  with  a  full  line  of  samples  which  they 
can  put  to  practical  demonstration.  As  in  every  part  of  the  Orient, 
demonstration  is  of  prime  importance.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the 
consuls,  the  goods  must  be  held  right  in  the  faces  of  the  persons  to  be 
secured  as  customers.  Two  men  came  to  Jerusalem  t)ne  year  with 
aluminum  stereoscopic  holders,  and  it  was  thought  they  might  sell 
twenty.  They  went  around  for  a  few  days,  held  them  in  front  of  peo- 
ple, explained  how  the  stereoscopes  were  to  be  used,  sold  300,  and 
established  a  permanent  business.  They  were  equally  successful  in 
Smyrna.  Standard  articles  which  are  not  novelties  find  a  market  in 
the  same  maimer. 

This  method  of  selling  by  exhibiting  the  sample  and  demonstrating 
its  use  has  been  followed  with  much  success  by  Austrian  and  German 
drummers.  Makers  of  agricultural  machinerj^  are  about  the  only 
ones  in  the  United  States  who  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
demonstration  and  they  have  not  always  persisted.  American  man- 
ufacturers are  also  slow  to  furnish  their  local  representatives  with 
samples,  although  it  is  impossible  to  sell  their  goods  by  means  of 
catalogues  and  circulars  onty.  An  illustration  of  this  unwillingness 
was  given  me  in  Damascus,  where  an  enterprising  young  merchant^, 
whose  financial  standing  was  excellent  and  was  easily  ascertained, 
sought  to  open  up  a  promising  trade  in  several  lines.  Requests  to 
tlie  American  firms  for  samples  were  ignored.  Disgusted,  he  made 
application  to  EngUsh  firms  handling  the  same  lines  and  the  samples 
were  promptly  forwarded.  That  was  one  instance  in  which  American 
trade  was  lost  through  too  great  caution. 

The  subject  of  commercial  travelers  is  concisely  covered  in  a  recent 
report  of  Consul  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  and  I  (|uote  his  pertinent  sug- 
gestions, which  are  equally  applicable  to  other  parts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey: 

Eight  humlrod  commercial  travelers  come  to  Sm\Tna  ovory  year.  With  the  excej)- 
tion  of  alx^iit  75  from  England  they  all  come  from  continental  Europe.  None  comcH 
from  America.  The  aid  of  the  commercial  traveler  ha.s  becomo  such  an  all-powerful 
factor  in  the  development  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world  that  it  iy  a  matter  of  much 
comment  on  the  part  of  those  familiar  with  business  conditions  that  American  manu- 
facturers do  not  send  their  representatives  to  Sm\Tna,  Thus  far  their  American 
intensts  have  been  either  in  the  hands  of  resident  ag<*nts  or  they  have  dependtxl  upon 
cataloguers  to  bring  them  an  occasional  and  unrcTtain  oilier.  Thesf  methods  of  secur- 
ing markets  an*  generally  unsatisfactory.  Ag<-nts  an*  not  always  fully  informcxl  or 
empowered  to  act.  an<l  orders  taken  from  catalogues  often  causr  (blay  and  unnece.-- 
Bary  rorrespondence.     American  manufacturers  who  wish   t(»  secure  a  i<M>th()M   in 
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this  country  must  adopt  aggressive  methods,  and  send  out  men  who  know  their  par- 
ticular branch  thoroughly. 

Commercial  travelers  need  no  license  in  Turkey.  All  that  is  necessary  to  go  from 
one  port  to  another  is  that  they  be  provided  with  a  police  traveling  permit,  which 
costs  60  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  police  authorities  through  the 
American  consulates.  Under  no  circumstances  should  former  Ottoman  subjects  ever 
be  sent  as  commercial  travelers.  In  the  absence  of  a  naturalization  treaty  with 
Turkey,  naturalized  American  citizens  of  Ottoman  origin  will  be  subject  to  no  end 
of  trouble  and  run  great  risk  in  the  end  of  being  expelled  from  the  country.  In  fact, 
the  Government  prohibits  their  return  unless  the  change  in  nationality  took  place 
prior  to  1869  or  was  done  in  virtue  of  a  special  permission  granted  by  the  Sultan. 

THE    CREDIT   QUESTION. 

The  qifestion  of  credits  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  in  European  Turke}', 
is  a  most  difficult  one.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Germans  have 
secured  customers  by  giving  long  time,  and  perhaps  by  not  scruti- 
nizing too  closely  the  standing  of  their  agents,  the  system  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  though  the  average  result  must  show  a  profit  or  the 
Germans  would  not  continue  the  system.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  with  which  American  firms  have  had  to  deal. 
Local  agents  very  capable  as  to  pushing  goods  have  often  turned  out 
to  be  untrustworthy  and  financially  unsound.  While  established 
firms  of  high  standing  naturally  object  to  being  classed  with  unre- 
liable petty  traders  and  while  they  object  to  paying  before  goods  are 
received,  yet  most  of  them  announce  their  willingness  to  meet  drafts 
under  the  ordinary  conditions;  that  is,  they  will  pay  the  drafts  drawn 
on  London  or  on  any  of  the  banks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  with  headquarters  in  Constantinople,  has 
branches  in  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  It  is  under  French 
control.  The  Credit  Lyonnais  of  Paris  also  has  branches  in  most  of 
the  ports  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Germans  are  now 
establishing  their  own  financial  institutions,  the  Orient  Bank  being 
the  leading  one. 

Since  there  are  no  mercantile  rating  agencies,  the  banks  and  the 
information  which  may  be  obtained  indirectly  through  consular  rep- 
resentatives are  the  only  means  of  determining  the  financial  standing 
of  the  importers  who  seek  credits.  It  is  well  to  have  specific  state- 
ments from  the  banks  as  to  the  one  matter  of  financial  soundness, 
since  the  oriental  habit  is  sometimes  indulged  in  and  general  recom- 
mendations made  which,  while  correct  enough,  do  not  meet  the 
specific  requirements  of  exporters  in  the  United  States,  some  of  whom 
have  suffered  losses  through  showing  too  great  confidence  in  recom- 
mendations of  this  character.  In  every  case  explicit  answers  should 
be  asked  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  would-be  customer,  and 
where  the  banks  evade  giving  the  explicit  information  the  credits 
may  be  wisely  refused. 
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FOREIGN  NATIONALITIES. 
IMPORTANCE    OF    CONSULAR    COURTS — CONTROL    OF    FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  doctrine  of  extraterritoriality  in  Turkish  territory  is  insisted 
on  by  the  United  States  as  well  as  by  the  European  nations.  This 
is  of  great  importance,  for,  except  in  the  event  of  controversies  with 
Turkish  subjects,  all  disputes  are  tried  before  the  consular  courts. 
Since  the  larger  portion  of  the  foreign  business  of  Turkey  is  carried 
on  by  foreign  houses — that  is,  English,  French,  Austrian,  German, 
Greek,  and  Italian  subjects — nearly  all  cases  of  commercial  litigation 
come  before  these  courts  and  the  litigants  are  not  subject  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  Turkish  tribunals.  The  rule  with  the  foreign 
business  colony  is  to  avoid  disputes  with  Turkish  subjects  and  to 
keep  out  of  the  Ottoman  courts. 

At  Constantinople  there  is  a  union  of  foreign  commercial  concerns 
in  which  the  United  States  is  represented.  While  the  membership 
is  local,  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  union  apply  to  the 
whole  Turkish  Empire.  This  body  makes  its  representations  to  the 
treaty  powers  regarding  the  reforms  which  are  desired  and  which  in 
its  opinion  hamper  the  development  of  commerce  with  Turkey.  If 
the  ambassadors  of  the  treaty  powers  are  favorably  impressed  with 
the  reforms  proposed,  they  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
Turkish  Government  and  sometimes  secure  the  modifications  desired. 

The  nationalities  represented  in  the  Turkish  Empire  are  varied, 
hut  it  may  be  said  that  the  foreign  trade  on  its  wholesale  and  job- 
bing side,  and  to  a  large  degree  in  its  retail  features,  is  controlled  by 
Europeans  rather  than  by  Turkish  subjects.  The  English  have  large 
commercial  interests  which  have  been  established  for  a  century"  or 
more.  They  are  very  conservative,  and  have  not  expanded  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  they  are  a  fixed  and  definite  factor  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  commerce  of  Turkey.  The  French  have  heavy 
investments  in  the  railways  and  harbor  works,  but  their  import 
trade  is  larger  than  their  export  commerce  with  Turkey.  The  Aus- 
trians  have  certain  lines  of  business  to  which  they  confine  them- 
selves. The  Italians  are  very  prominent  and  have  the  largest  colo- 
nies, both  at  Constantinople  and  at  Smyrna.  The  (ireeks,  however, 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  nationality.  They  are  extensively 
engaged  in  retail  trade,  are  in  shipping,  and  in  a  measure  in  the 
wholesale  business.  They  are  in  close  connection  with  the  fruit  trade 
of  the  United  States.  Of  the  Turkish  subjects  the  Syrians  are  the 
most  active  and  successful  in  commerce,  and  for  that  reason  there 
is  less  of  the  European  element  in  Beirut  and  other  Syrian  cities 
than  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Armenians  are  located  in  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  in  their  own  provinces. 
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GERMANS   PREDOMINANT. 

The  Germans,  politically  and  commercially,  are  now  the  dominant 
force  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  though  less  so  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 
than  in  Constantinople  and  the  rest  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  They 
have  secured  the  most  valuable  railway  and  other  concessions,  and 
are  in  control  of  the  enterprises  which  give  the  greatest  promise. 
The  colonies  in  Syria  are  yet  small  ones,  but  so  far  as  colonization 
may  develop  there  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  will  be  along  Ger- 
man lines.  Except  in  the  case  of  religious  communities,  other  nations 
have  made  little  efforts  at  colonization  in  Palestine.  Asia  Minor,  with 
much  greater  possibilities  in  the  way  of  agriculture  and  mineral 
resources  to  be  developed  and  with  a  larger  area  than  Syria,  is  looked 
on  as  a  future  field  for  German  colonization.  The  predominance  of 
German  influence  causes  antagonism  on  the  part  of  other  European 
powers,  notably  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  act  together  in 
order  to  check  it.  A  concession  given  to  German  subjects  for  a  rail- 
way or  an  electrical  enterprise  is  usually  met  with  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  other  powers  or  a  demand  for  a  similar  franchise  for  their 
own  subjects.  Where  the  latter  course  is  taken  and  the  concession 
granted,  as  often  happens,  the  result  is  good  for  Turkey,  since  it 
insures  a  certain  measure  of  development.  Yet  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  various  European  nations  by  their  moves  and  countermoves  in 
preventing  concessions  going  to  their  rivals  have  retarded  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Asiatic  pfovinces. 

LANGUAGES    IN    COMMON    USE. 

From  the  description  of  the  manifold  nationalities  the  question  of 
languages  may  be  comprehended.  While  English  is  common,  it  is 
not  so  much  a  universal  language  of  trade  and  transportation  as  in 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  Orient.  Nevertheless,  all  the  lead- 
ing commission  and  import  houses  are  conversant  with  English,  and 
correspondence  may  be  carried  on  in  it.  For  circulars,  catalogues, 
arid  printed  matter  generally  French  is  more  useful,  since  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  very  common.  German  also  is  widely  spoken  and  read, 
as  is  Italian,  but  Greek  is  even  more  common,  because  of  prox- 
imity and  the  very  large  number  of  Greeks  who  are  settled  in  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople.  In  Asia  Minor  the  official  language  is  Turkish, 
and  that  is  the  tongue  of  the  great  body  of  consumers,  but  in  Syria, 
along  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Arabic  is  the  medium  and 
can  be  used  in  circulars  and  printed  matter.  An  American  firm 
which  handles  engineering  and  farm  machinery  and  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Alexandria  circulates  a  newspaper  in  Arabic,  which 
answers  for  Syria  as  well  as  for  Egypt.     Many  Syrians,  however, 
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because  of  facilities  resulting  from  the  large  emigration  to  the  United 
States  and  on  account  of  a  natural  capacity  for  languages,  speak 
English. 

EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUNITIES. 

One  means  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  business  men  in  the 
United  States  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  languages  of  the  Orient 
is  supplied  by  the  educational  institutions.  The  S}Tian  Protestant 
College  at  Beirut,  better  known  as  the  American  College,  maintains 
a  school  of  commerce  as  part  of  its  curriculum,  and  special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  commercial  needs  peculiar  to  that  section  of  the 
Orient.  English  is  the  language  in  all  the  professional  courses,  and 
the  students  are  required  to  be  masters  of  it  and  of  two  other  lan- 
guages. The  commercial  relations  of  the  Levant,  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  different  countries,  their  resources,  and  leading  prod- 
ucts are  all  studied  on  practical  lines.  Graduates  of  this  college  are 
to  be  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Near  East, 
and  also  in  the  United  States.  The  special  training  given  them  secured 
employment  for  them  in  commercial  houses  which  are  engaged  in 
the  oriental  trade,  and  American  business  firms  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  these  young  men.  Roberts  College  at  Constanti- 
nople covers  substantially  the  same  ground,  and  its  graduates  are 
equipped  with  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  Orient,  com- 
mercial relations,  and  the  other  questions  which  ente  r  into  interna- 
tional commerce. 

AMERICAN    CONSULATES. 

Consular  representatives  of  the  United  States  are  located  at  most 
of  the  important  points  in  ^Vsiatic  Turkey,  and  from  them  valuable 
information  can  be  ol)taine(l  regarding  the  development  and  the 
commercial  opportunities  in  their  distrirts.     The  list  is  as  follows: 

Arabia,  consul  at  Bagdad,  Basoorah,  Aden  (Britisli);  consular 
agent  at  Hodeidah. 

Asia  Minor,  consul  at  Smyrna  and  Trebizond;  consular  agent  at 
Mytilene  and  Samsoum. 

Armenia,  consul  at  Ilarput. 

S^Tia,  consul-general  at  Beinit;  consul  at  Alexandretta  and  Jeni- 
saleni;  consular  agent  at  Aleppo,  Mersina,  Damascus.  Haifa,  Tripoli, 
and  Yafa  (Jaffa). 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES. 
IMPROVEMENT    OF    HARBORS    AND    IKK'KS. 

Having  shown  the  character  of  the  foreign  coninicrco  of  .\siatir 
Turkey  both  «s  to  the  export  products  and  the  articlc^s  of  importation 
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most  likely  to  be  in  deiliand,  with  information  relating  to  the  general 
requirements  of  the  trade,  I  pass  to  another  subject  concerning 
which  much  ignorance  appears  to  exist  among  manufacturers  and 
shippers  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  means  of  handling  goods 
at  the  various  ports  and  the  more  important  matter  of  the  faciUties 
for  transporting  cargoes  to  those  ports.     • 

Harbor  accommodations  in  the  coast  cities  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
though  not  fully  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  commerce,  are 
constantly  being  improved.  They  are  usually  controlled  by  private 
companies.  This  is  the  case  at  Beirut,  where  a  French  corporation 
has  the  monopoly  and  furnishes  good  accommodations,  though  com- 
plaints are  frequent  against  the  exactions  to  which  commerce  is  sub- 
jected. A  new  breakwater  is  to  be  built  at  Beirut.  The  fine  quay 
at  Smyrna,  2  miles  in  length,  is  controlled  also  by  a  French  company, 
as  is  the  Constantinople  water  front.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  French  Government,  through  the  Bank  of  France,  has  an  interest 
in  these  quays,  and  recently  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  presumed 
to  stand  for  the  British  Government,  has  acquired  some  of  the  stock 
from  the  French  owners.  This  is  part  of  what  may  be  called  the 
European  international  policy  of  preventing  any  one  nation  from 
acquiring  too  great  influence,  commercial  or  political,  in  Turkey. 
The  private  corporations  controlling  the  harbor  works  are  authorized 
by  the  Tuikish  Government  to  levy  dues  on  all  goods  landed  in 
accordance  with  a  schedule  approved  by  the  Government.  As  an 
example,  the  rates  at  Smyrna  are  0.032  cent  per  100  pounds  on  cotton 
goods:  rubber  shoes,  0.08  cent;  and  agricultural  implements,  0.032 
cent. 

STEAMSHIP   LINES    TO   THE    LEVANT. 

Routes  and  shipping  facilities  for  the  Levant  and  the  other  sections 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  should  be  understood  in  connection  with  the  whole 
trans- Atlantic  service.  The  means  of  ocean  transportation  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  have  a  general  application,  and  the  information  con- 
cerning them  is  useful  for  those  doing  business  with  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Europe  and  Africa  which  are  not  part  of  the  Levant. 
The  Black  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  water  frontage 
for  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  one  transshipment  is  all 
that  is  usually  required  to  deliver  freight  at  any  of  the  ports.  The 
transportation  companies  endeavor  to  avoid  more  than  one  trans- 
shipment, while  the  importers  at  those  ports  seek  as  far  as  possible  to 
have  cargoes  come  direct.  The  lines  which  furnish  transportation  to 
the  Levant  and  beyond  are  of  two  categories.  One  class  transships 
from  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Hull,  or  Havre;  the  other  and  more 
advantageous  class  makes  the  cargo  transfer  at  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  Barcelona,  Marseille,  Genoa,  Naples,  Trieste  at  the  head  <^1 
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the  Adriatic,  and  sometimes  at  Piraeus.  Formerly  shipments  were 
made  via  Liverpool,  but  most  of  the  English  companies  now  have 
their  own  Mediterranean  steamers  from  New  York,  though  occasional 
transshipments  of  cargo  from  the  Levant  for  the  United  States  are 
made  at  I^iverpool. 

DIRECT    SERVICE   TO    NEW    YORK    NEEDED. 

Efforts  to  maintain  a  direct  service  between  New  York  and  the 
Levantine  ports  have  been  made  in  former  years,  and  there  is  still  a 
strong  desire  for  such  communication.  The  firm  of  Barber  &  Co. 
ran  a  Une  of  steamers  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  during  a  period. 
They  had  a  contract  to  carry  a  large  order  of  steel  rails  to  Beirut 
and  Haifa,  and  when  the  rails  were  going  forward  they  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  general  cargo  for  adjacent  ports,  but  not  much  was  offered. 
A  direct  service  is  in  operation  between  Smyrna  and  New  York  at 
the  present  time,  which  may  be  considered  experimental.  This  is 
the  Argo  Line,  of  Bremen.  Exporters  of  licorice  root  and  emery 
stone  have  a  contract  with  this  company  under  which  they  ship  from 
1,000  to  1,200  tons  per  steamer  for  New  York,  the  time  required 
being  twenty-eight  to  thirty  days.  These  firms  also  charter  at  some 
seasons  a  steamer  of  3,000  tons,  and  occasionally  a  sailing  vessel  is 
used  as  a  floating  warehouse.  The  Hamburg-American  Line, 
together  with  the  Germ an-IjC van t  Line,  formerly  had  this  freight, 
and  from  Januars',  1902,  to  August,  1904,  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
monthly  service  from  New  York  to  the  difTerent  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea  ports,  but  jrave  it  up  for  one  reason  because  the  return 
cargo  from  New  York  was  not  sufheient  to  make  the  traffie  profitable. 
It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  Smyrna  shippers  that  a  service  six 
times  a  year,  with  perhaps  two  extra  steamers  in  the  fall  season  when 
shipments  of  dried  fruits  from  Smyrna  and  the  Greek  ports  are 
largest,  could  l)e  maintained  permanently.  The  leathng  exporters 
of  emerv  and  hcoriee  root  have  a  chiuse  in  tlieir  shii)ping  contract 
authorizing  its  eanc-ellation  whenever  an  American  hue  is  established. 
It  is  believed  that  the  shipments  of  carpets  and  rutrs  from  Constan- 
tinoj)le  and  Smyrna,  which  can  be  depended  on  at  lixed  seasons, 
would  furnish  a  basis  for  a  regular  direct  service.  In  December  and 
January  the  shij)ments  are  heaviest,  one  firm  somctiines  consigning 
1.000  bales  in  a  Mngle  cargo.  Hides  and  skins  also  form  i)art  of  tliese 
cargoes. 

STATUS    OF    lU'SSIAX    KXPERIMENTAL    SUIPS  -  1)IKK(  T    MNK    TO    SYRIA. 

In  the  fall  of  1906  the  Russian  Steam  Navigation  and  Trading 
Company,  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Russian  (ioveriiinent,  estab- 
lisheil  an  experimental  service  between  Odessa  and  New  York  direct. 
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It  was  partly  a  passenger  service,  the  emigrants  being  a  profitable 
feature.  The  return  cargo  from  New  York  comprised  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  general  merchandise,  one  manifest  including  400  boxes  of 
starch,  household  hardware,  clocks,  and  miscellaneous  merchandise. 
The  company  made  two  sailings  between  Odessa  and  New  York, 
touching  at  Piraeus  and  Naples  on  the  trip  out  and  at  Naples  and 
Palermo  on  the  home  voyage.  The  trips  were  made  at  intervals  of 
about  two  months.  The  steamer  assigned  to  the  service  proved 
unsuitable,  and  the  information  given  by  the  New  York  agent  of 
the  company  is  that  its  continuance  depends  somewhat  on  the  ability 
of  the  company  to  secure  proper  steamships,  since  its  own  regular 
boats  are  already  occupied  with  the  regular  trade.  The  company 
will  announce  its  decision  soon. 

The  Syrian  ports  are  without  direct  serv^ice  and  a  group  of  mer- 
chants of  Beirut  are  very  anxious  to  have  one  established.  They 
are  confident  that  if  this  can  be  done  the  trade  wdth  the  United 
States  will  be  materially  increased.  The  present  communications 
are  confined  to  steamers  carrying  cargoes  and  passengers  in  transit. 
The  Beirut  merchants  are  sanguine  that  a  company  confining  its 
voyages  to  and  from  Syria  would  find  sufficient  business,  but  they 
suggest  that  such  a  line  touch  either  way  at  Genoa,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople  as  well.  The  exports  from  Syria  to  America  now 
go  via  Genoa,  Marseille,  Hamburg,  and  Liverpool.  They  consist  of 
wool,  apricot  paste  in  cases,  asphalt,  rugs,  carpets,  and  provisions 
and  wearing  materials  for  the  use  of  Syrians  who  have  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  About  5,000  bales  of  silk  are  sent  to  France 
and  thence  forwarded  to  America.  The  wool  is  transported  almost 
entirely  by  way  of  Liverpool,  where  it  is  graded.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  Syria  consist  of  hardware,  agricultural 
machinery,  butterine.  India-rubber  goods,  cotton  fabrics,  malt  liquors, 
and  provisions. 

IMMIGRATION   AS    A    FACTOR    IN    INTERNATIONAL   TRADE. 

A  strong  inducement  urged  for  a  direct  service  is  the  constant 
movement  of  Syrians  to  and  from  the  United  States  and  also  the 
Syrian  immigration  to  South  America  by  way  of  New  York.  The 
immigrants  number  7,000  persons  annually.  Many  come  back  for 
visits,  and  of  late  years  this  return  passenger  service  has  been  notable. 
The  emigration  movement  makes  a  market  not  only  for  Syrian 
products  in  the  United  States  but  also  for  American  products  in 
Syria.  It  may  be  said  parenthetically  that  the  same  condition  is 
observed  at  all  the  other  Mediterranean  ports,  especially  in  Italy, 
and  that  those  who  go  out  as  emigrants,  when  they  return  to  their 
native  countries,  are  prosperous  enough  to  come  back  as  third-clasa 
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passengers  and  thereafter  travel  in  that  category.  The  value  of 
this  movement  of  emigrant  population  in  making  known  American 
products  and  manufactures,  and  thereby  developing  trade  hereto- 
fore has  received  Uttle  attention,  but  it  is  unmistakable  and  should 
not  be  ignored.  With  reference  to  Syria  it  is  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  factors  in  extending  the  markets. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Beirut  importers  is  that  in  view  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  passenger  traffic  growing  and  of  the  percentage  of 
freight  which  can  be  relied  upon,  a  direct  service  be  established  with 
the  United  States,  possibly  in  the  beginning  not  more  than  four 
times  a  year,  though  they  are  confident  that  later  it  would  develop 
into  a  monthly  service.  But  to  render  it  of  any  value  there  must 
be  fixed  periods  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamers.  An 
intermittent  service  with  no  fixed  periods  of  sailing  and  therefore 
no  certainty  when  a  cargo  could  be  shipped  or  would  arrive,  would 
be  no  improvement  over  the  present  conditions.  American  ship- 
pers interested  in  this  subject  and  desiring  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
the  Beirut  importers  should  communicate  with  Consul-General 
Ravndal. 

DIRECT   SHIPMENTS   TO   AND   FROM    SOUTHERN    PORTS. 

In  a  summary  of  transportation  facilities  the  Atlantic  ports  should 
be  regarded  as  including  not  only  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Init  also  Savannah,  Charleston,  Ponsacola,  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  and  the  various  points  on  the  Gulf.  Importers  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  who  are  taking  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil, 
cotton  fabrics  conmionly  known  as  'Momestics,"  tobacco,  resin, 
phosphates,  sponges,  pitch  pine,  and  other  products  of  the  Southern 
States  frequently  have  called  attention  to  the  benefits  which  would 
result  if  shipments  were  made  directly  to  and  from  the  southern 
ports.  This  is  especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the  increased  quantities 
of  cotton  which  Italy  and  Austria  are  importing.  There  would  be  a 
distinct  saving  in  the  railway  freights  and  a  general  expansion  of 
trade.  A  direct  immigration  sers  ice  from  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
including  the  Levant  and  the  Adriatic,  is  certain  to  grow  out  of  the 
present  industrial  conditions,  and  this  immigration,  as  has  been  noted, 
is  (me  of  the  best  means  of  developing  commerce.  With  one  excep- 
tion the  exports  from  the  southern  ports  are  far  and  away  in  excess 
of  the  imports,  hut  there  is  room  for  growth  in  both  directions. 
Galveston,  for  instance,  had  exports  in  the  calendar  year  1906  of 
$187,000,000  as  against  S5,000,000  imports;  New  Orleans,  S10S,000,000 
to  $45,000,000;  Savannah,  $59,000,000  as  against  $2,200,000;  Pen- 
sacola,  $20,000,000  to  $500,000.  Charh^ston  alone  shows  an  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  the  former  amounting  to  $3,000,000  and  the 

ter  to  $1,170,000. 
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Several  of  the  steamship  companies  have  undertaken  to  supply 
facilities  for  direct  service  to  and  from  the  southern  ports  and  the 
Mediterranean,  but  •they  have  not  received  marked  encouragement 
from  shippers  of  American  products  in  the  way  of  cargoes  on  which 
they  could  depend  at  fixed  dates.  This  subject  deserves  more  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  South  in  the  present  active  movement  to  dis- 
tribute its  raw  products  and  its  manufactures  in  foreign  markets. 
With  reference  to  direct  shipment  or  transshipment  it  should  be 
understood  that  freight  can  be  laid  down  in  the  Levant  within  thirty 
days  after  departure  from  New  York. 

ROUTES    FROM    AMERICA — NO   LINE    UNDER   THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

The  steamship  lines  which  provide  a  passenger  and  freight  service 
are  summarized  as  follows : 

Austro-Americana  Steamship  Company,  of  Trieste.  The  sailings 
of  this  company  are  from  New  York  to  Trieste  and  Fiume. 
They  connect  with  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  taking  cargo  for  all  of  the 
ports  comprised  in  the  Levant,  Black  Sea,  and  Far  East.  Ves- 
sels are  dispatched  every  ten  days,  and  there  is  also  a  monthly 
service  of  cargo  steamers  from  New  York  to  Algeria,  Malta^ 
Sicily,  and  Adriatic  ports.  It  is  the  intention  shortly  to  provide  a 
weekly  instead  of  a  trimonthly  service  between  New  York  and  Trieste. 
The  time  required  for  delivery  of  goods  at  the  various  Levant  ports 
varies,  but  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Trieste  takes  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  different  steamers 
employed.  Emigration  from  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United  States 
furnishes  valuable  passenger  traffic.  A  passenger  service  is  main- 
tained between  Trieste  and  Naples  and  New  York,  and  the  steamers 
touch  at  Naples  both  on  the  outward  and  the  homeward  voyage. 

The  Austro-Americana  Company  has  a  line  from  Savannah  to  the 
Mediterranean-Adriatic  ports  with  transshipment  at  Trieste,  and  it 
undertakes  to  provide  fortnightly  sailings.  The  passage  from 
Savannah  to  Trieste  is  via  Barcelona  and  Genoa  and  consumes 
about  thirty  days.  This  company  also  takes  cargoes  from  New 
Orleans  and  elsewhere  on  the  Gulf  and  issues  through  bills  of  lading 
from  Trieste  to  and  from  railway  points  in  the  United  States  reached 
from  these  ports.  The  service  from  New  Orleans  is  intended  to  be  a 
fortnightly  one,  and  from  Galveston,  Pensacola,  and  Tampa  monthly. 
Passenger  traffic  has  been  established  on  the  New  Orleans  route,  the 
vessels  touching  at  Barcelona  and  Naples. 

The  Cyprien  Fabre  Company,  of  Marseille,  has  a  trimonthly  service 
between  New  York,  Marseille,  and  Naples,  with  transshipment  at  the 
latter  ports  for  Algeria  and  the  Levant.  The  outward  service  is  to 
Marseille  and  thence  to  Naples,  from  which  sailing  is  made  direct  to 
New  York.     The  time  for  express  steamers  is  twelve  d^^^  ^w^  \<^\: 
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ordinary  steamers  sixteen  days.  From  Marseille  there  are  fortnightly 
mailings  to  Alexandria,  Beirut,  and  other  Syrian  ports,  and  weekly 
departures  for  Algiers. 

The  Cunard  Company  maintains  a  Mediterranean  service  with 
connections  at  Naples  or  Genoa,  and  also  at  Trieste  and  Fiume.  The 
Adriatic  service  to  and  from  Trieste  and  Fiume  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  emigration  arrangement  with  the  Hungarian  Government.  Sail- 
ings are  fortnightly  and  through  bills  of  lading  are  issued  to  the  ports 
of  the  Levant.  Transshipment  at  Naples  or  Genoa  is  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  Italian  lines,  and  at  Trieste  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd.  The 
Cunard  steamers  touch  at  Gibraltar. 

The  various  Italian  lines  maintain  a  regular  serv^ice  between  New 
York  and  Naples  and  Genoa,  connecting  with  their  own  steamers 
for  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
time  of  transit  from  New  York  to  Genoa  or  Naples,  where  the  trans- 
shipment is  made,  is  fifteen  days,  and  seven  days  is  reckoned  in  the 
worst  of  eventuaUties  for  transshipment  in  case  close  connejptions  are 
not  secured,  though  usually  the  time  is  not  more  than  three  days. 
The  steady  emigration  movement  to  the  United  States,  and  the  return 
passenger  traffic,  together  with  the  tobacco  and  cotton  cargoes,  have 
given  great  impetus  to  the  Italian  steamship  service.  The  compa- 
nies are  as  follows: 

Italian  General  Navigation  Company,  including  the  Florio  and 
Rubattino  lines.  La  Veloce,  runs  regular  lino  of  steamers  direct 
to  Naples,  and  on  some  routes  these  companies  operate  in  combina- 
tion. A  southern  service  is  maintained  between  New  Orleans  and 
Palermo. 

Lloyd  Italian  Steamship  Company,  fast  freight  and  passenger  ser\^- 
ice  between  New  York  and  Naples  and  Genoa,  fortnightly  sailings. 
The  average  passage  to  Naples  is  about  thirteen  days. 

Lloyd  Sabando,  fortnightly  service  New  York  to  Naples  and  Genoa. 
This  is  a  new  line,  the  first  steamer  having  been  scheduled  for  depar- 
ture in  April  of  the  present  year. 

The  Prince  Line  has  inaugurated  a  service  to  Naples,  Piraeus,  and 
Patras. 

The  White  Star  Line  maintains  a  Mediterranean  service  from  New 
York  and  Boston,  with  fortnightly  departures  from  each  port,  alter- 
nating so  that  there  is  a  weekly  sailing  for  Naples  and  (Jenoa.  The 
steamers  touch  at  Gibraltar.  The  time  of  passa^re  to  the  Italian 
ports  is  twelve  to  fourteen  days.  Cargo  is  transshipped  at  both 
places  for  various  points  in  the  Levant.  The  connecting  lines  of 
the  AMiite  Star  have  frequent  sailings  and  the  approximate  time  of 
transit  from  Naples  or  Genoa  is:  Smyrna,  four  to  eight  days;  Con- 
stantinople, six  to  ten  days;  Beirut,  ten  to  fourteen  days;  Alexan- 
dria, four  to  six  days. 
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The  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  better  known  as  the 
French  Line,  which  maintains  a  regular  service  between  Havre  and 
New  York,  has  a  working  agreement  with  the  Det  Forenede  Damp- 
skibs  Selskab,  of  Copenhagen,  which  runs  steamers  monthly  between 
Havre  and  Constantinople.  These  Danish  steamers  touch  at  La 
Rochelle,  Tunis,  Pirseus,  Smyrna,  Salonica,  and  Constantinople. 
The  vessels  take  twenty-one  days  in  making  the  trip.  The  Com- 
pagnie Generale  Transatlantique  issues  through  bills  of  lading  at 
New  York.  The  merchandise  has  to  be  packed  in  solid  cases  or 
bales,  and  the  rates  are  charged  either  on  the  weight  or  the  measure- 
ment.    All  charges  must  be  prepaid  at  New  York. 

The  Hamburg- American  Line  provides  a  regular  fortnightly  service 
between  New  York  and  Naples  and  Genoa,  with  transshipment  by 
these  steamers  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant  as  well  as  by  the  German 
Levant  Line  from  Hamburg.  Freight  is  transshipped  by  connecting 
lines  from  Genoa  to  all  points  in  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  southern  service  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  is  from  Balti- 
more, Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  to 
Hamburg,  with  transshipment  at  that  port  for  freight  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  has  a  weekly  Mediterranean  service  from 
New  York  via  Gibraltar  to  Naples  and  Genoa.  Freight  is  trans- 
shipped to  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  a  weekly  service  is  operated 
between  Naples  and  Alexandria.  The  sailings  from  Marseille  and 
other  ports  of  the  western  Mediterranean  to  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Black  Sea  are  fortnightly.  The  southern  service  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  is  from  Baltimore,  Savannah,  and  Galves- 
ton to  Bremen,  with  transshipment  at  the  latter  port  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Levant. 

The  Wilson  Line,  of  Hull,  England,  maintains  a  weekly  service 
from  New  York  to  Hull,  and  a  fortnightly  service  from  Boston  to 
Hull,  the  steamers  of  which  connect  with  Wilson  Line  vessels  bound 
for  Alexandria,  Egypt,  every  two  weeks.  A  regular  fortnightly  serv- 
ice is  provided  by  the  Wilson  Line  from  Hyll  to  Constantinople  and 
the  Black  Sea  in  connection  with  vessels  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
During  the  spring  this  company  at  times  loads  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  New  Orleans  to  Odessa,  touching  at  Constantinople 
and  other  ports.  The  principal  cargo  is  agricultural  machinery  from 
the  various  western  manufacturers. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    SHIPPERS. 

Shippers  usually  can  obtain  information  from  the  New  York  agents 
of  the  different  lines  as  to  the  routing  of  their  freight  after  it  is  trans- 
shipped at  the  Mediterranean  ports.     This  is  sometimes  desirabW  \xv 
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order  to  remedy  complaints  from  the  consignees  in  regard  to  delays  or 
damage  to  goods.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  complaint  from  con- 
signees in  the  Levant  is  the  failure  of  the  receiving  line  to  bring  the 
entire  transshipment  by  the  same  vessel. 

Though  not  much  American  freight  is  shipped  by  way  of  Marseille 
some  merchandise  occasionally  finds  its  way  to  the  Levant  by  this 
route.  The  Messageries  Maritimes  dispatches  vessels  from  Marseille 
to  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea  ports  and  to 
Alexandria  and  Beirut  and  other  Syrian  ports.  Another  French  com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Marseille,  is  the  Paquet  Line  to  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  and  Black  Sea  ports.  The  British  and  the  German 
lines  to  the  Orient  also  utihze  Marseille  both  outward  and  homeward. 

The  Italian  companies,  as  has  been  explained,  have  their  own  lines 
from  Naples  and  Genoa  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  service,  and  they  make  the  claim  of  the  greatest 
promptness  in  reaching  the  largest  number  of  ports  of  the  Levant. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd,  with  headquarters  at  Trieste,  aims  to  dispatch 
an  average  of  one  vessel  per  day  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Far  East 
and  the  Levant  traffic.  At  least  three  vessels  per  week  are  relied  on 
for  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean 'service,  and  the  claim  is  made  that 
freight  for  any  of  these  ports  will  be  transshipped  in  five  days  at  the 
farthest.  Both  ordinary  and  accelerated  service  is  provided,  and 
these  include  the  Trieste- Alexandria,  Trieste-Constantinople,  Trieste- 
Beirut,  Constantinople-Odessa,  Constant inople-Batoum,  and  Greek- 
Oriental  lines.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  has  a  traffic  arrangement  with 
the  Austro- Americana  and  the  Cunard  companies  for  American  freight. 

FACILITIES    IN    THE    EASTERN    MEDITERRANEAN    AND    BEYOND. 

In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  several  companies  have  a  complete 
service  from  Alexandria  to  the  Black  Sea  by  way  of  the  S^Tian  coast 
or  the  more  direct  route  of  Piraeus  and  Smyrna.  The  Syrian  coast 
lines  touch  at  Yafa,  Haifa,  Beirut,  Tripoli,  Aloxandretta,  and  Mersina, 
and  then  proceed,  via  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  to  the  Black  Sea. 
This  is  the  course  taken  by  the  Russian  company  and  also  by  the 
Greek  lines. 

The  Khedivial  Line,  an  English  company  with  headquarters  in 
Egypt,  has  a  weekly  line  from  Alexandria  along  the  Syrian  coast  to 
Alexandretta  and  back.  This  company  also  maintains  a  direct  serv^- 
ice  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  via  Piranis  and  Smyrna. 

The  Roumanian  Government  mail  line  maintains  a  fast  passenger 
service  between  its  port  of  Constanza,  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  Alexandria. 

With  regard  to  the  more  remote  sections  of  Asiatic  Turkey  it  may 
be  said  that  the  service  for  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  to  some 
extent    hy  the    English  lines,  and  now  by  the  Ilainburg-American 
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Line,  which  in  1906  opened  up  a  new  service  of  cargo  steamers  from 
Hamburg.  The  outward-bound  ports  of  call  after  leaving  Hamburg 
are  Antwerp,  Marseille,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Jibuti,  Aden, 
Maskat,  Bunder  Abbas,  Bushire,  Busra,  and  smaller  ports.  American 
freight  is  transshipped  either  in  Antwerp  or  Hamburg.  Cargoes  from 
the  United  States,  however,  are  also  forwarded  by  the  route  to  Bom- 
bay or  Karachi,  India,  transshipping  at  either  of  these  points  for  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

From  the  summary  of  the  transportation  lines  engaged  in  the  Medi- 
terranean service  and  beyond  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  a  strong 
demand  exists  for  a  direct  American  line  which  would  avoid  trans- 
shipment, there  are  existing  facilities,  and  shippers  have  choice  of 
^  various  lines.  Taking  all  the  lines  which  run  direct  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mediterranean  ports  it  appears  that  from  New  York  alone  nine 
companies  provide  approximately  twenty  sailings  monthly,  if  the 
regular  passenger  steamers  are  included.  By  cooperation  of  shippers 
mth  the  lines  running  from  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States 
direct  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  the  time  now  consumed  in  the 
voyage  for  ports  of  the  Levant  and  through  the  Suez  Canal  might 
be  reduced  and  the  facilities  for  transshipment  expedited  and  other- 
wise improved. 

COMPETITION    FOR   FREIGHT    IS    KEEN. 

American  exporters  have  the  benefit  of  competition  in  charges. 
Freight  rates  for  the  Levant  vary  according  to  the  cargo  and  the 
demand.  From  New  York  to  Smyrna,  for  example,  general  mer- 
chandise can  be  shipped  at  rates  ranging  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton,  and 
some  of  the  shippers  by  private  arrangements  secure  better  terms. 
Full  printed  schedules  of  rates  and  of  classifications  of  articles,  by 
groups,  are  supplied  by  all  the  steamship  companies,  but  concessions 
from  these  printed  rates  are  frequently  obtained.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  maximum  charges.  Freight  rates  per  ton  from  New 
York  to  Alexandria  are  nominally  $6;  to  Beirut,  $7.50;  PirsBus, 
Sm3rma,  and  Constantinople,  $5.50,  with  5  per  cent  added  for  primage 
in  all  cases.  One  company,  which  in  April  inaugurated  a  service  to 
Naples  and  Pirseus,  was  unable  to  procure  cargo  to  Piraeus  for  its 
first  steamer,  though  it  offered  to  take  lubricating  oil  and  provisions 
at  $5  and  5  per  cent  primage  per  ton  weight,  and  other  cargo  on  the 
basis  of  $5  and  5  per  cent  per  ton  weight  or  measurement.  Usually 
the  companies  quote  the  rat^s  either  weight  or  measurement. 

Most  of  the  American  agents  of  the  Mediterranean  lines  are  author- 
ized to  make  any  rate  that  will  obtain  the  business,  the  deduction 
being  divided  between  the  line  running  from  New  York  to  the  Med- 
iterranean ports  and  the  one  from  those  ports  to  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor.     The  German  lines  have  an  arrangemeivt  v^\V\\  \}cv^  ^v^V^  x-^cX- 
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ways,  and  also  the  private  railway  companies  of  Germany,  by  which 
through  bills  of  lading  are  given  and  through  rail  and  water  shipments 
are  made.  Some  of  these  lines  are  subsidized  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  are  more  interested  in  carrying  a  cargo  from  Grermany  to 
the  Levant  than  in  bringing  one  away,  so  that  the  return  voyage  is 
often  with  partial  ballast. 

The  statement  can  be  unequivocally  made  that  ocean  freights  are 
no  bar  to  American  competition  with  the  European  countries  in  the 
Levant.  I  have  been  assured  by  importers  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
that  they  can  obtain  as  good  a  rate  from  New  York  or  Boston  as  is 
given  from  Liverpool  or  Hamburg.  Many  American  shippers  are  not 
aware  of  this  fact,  but  they  could  verify  it  by  inquiry  among  the  New 
York  agents  of  the  various  lines  whenever  they  have  freight  to  offer. 
Some  of  the  lines  also  quote  through  rail  and  water  freights  from 
various  interior  points  in  the  United  States.  Generally  the  prepay- 
ment of  freight  is  required,  so  that  the  manufacturers  and  commission 
agents  quote  prices  to  the  importers  in  the  I^evant  on  that  basis,  but 
there  are  established  houses  in  Smyrna  and  other  cities  which  have 
their  own  arrangements  with  the  steamship  companies,  and  to  these 
quotations  are  made  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  review  of  the  transportation  routes  and  the  shipping  facilities 
8hows  that  Asiatic  Turkey,  whil(»  conimonly  considered  as  in  the 
Orient,  is  the  Near  East  as  distinguished  from  the  Far  East.  Its 
nearness  to  American  ports  through  the  Mediterranean  is  apparent, 
and  that  it  will  be  drawn  closer  by  increased  facilities  of  ocean  trans- 
portation may  he  accepted  as  settled.  In  the  means  of  estabhshing 
markets  for  American  products  it  also  may  he  considered  as  becoming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  United  States. 

Analysis  of  the  products  and  resources  of  Asiatic  Turkey  demon- 
strates that  thou<!:h  the  imports  an<l  exports  vary-  from  year  to  year, 
roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  S40,000,000  to  $45,000,000 
worth  of  pro<lucts  to  sell  and  buys  $60,000,000  to  $65,000,000.  That 
the  bulk  of  the  exports  are  raw  products  and  of  the  imports  manu- 
factured artichvs  will  not  escape  attention.  Nor  does  the  prospective 
development  of  its  internal  resources  change  tliis  probabihty. 

The  basic  conditions  goveniing  the  trade  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  not 
disvsimilar  to  the  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  the 
certainty  of  an  increased  agricultural  area  being  placed  under  culti- 
vation through  the  extension  of  railways,  and  the  probabihty  of  a 
considerable  exploitation  of  the  almost  untouched  forests  at  a  time 
when  every  nook  of  the  globe  is  being  sought  out  for  timber.  The 
outlook  is  encouraging  for  a  notable  development  of  mineral  resources 
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hitherto  absolutely  untouched.  The  quickening  of  all  industrial 
activities,  which  results  from  the  application  of  electricity  in  its  most 
modem  and  practical  forms,  is  assured,  and  at  a  later  period  there  is 
the  prospect  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  which  comes  from  the  appU- 
cation  of  the  ancient  principle  of  irrigation  to  the  modem  triumphs  of 
irrigation  engineering.  It  is  this  appUcation  that  almost  certainly 
one  day  will  be  seen  in  Mesopotamia,  and  will  render  the  plains  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  more  productive  than  they  were  in  the  palmiest 
period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

The  United  States  can  secure  its  proportion  of  the  increased  trade 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  all  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  if 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  present  situation  when  there  is  a  genuine 
demand  for  American  products. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Bogota,  Colombia,  October  30^  1907. 

Sir:  In  submitting  the  accompanying  report,  I  beg  leave  to  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  leading  points: 

Colombia  is  our  nearest  South  American  neighbor.  The  growing 
intimacy  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  southern 
continent,  based  on  commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  common, 
makes  a  full  understanding  of  the  trade  conditions  in  Colombia 
desirable,  because  it  is  one  of  the  Republics  which  up  to  this  time 
has  shown  the  least  basis  for  mutual  exchange  of  products  in  pro- 
portion to  its  great  natural  resources.  The  wealth  of  its  soil,  its 
forests,  and  its  mines  has  not  been  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  largely  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
In  these  circumstances  railways  are  of  especial  importance,  and  I 
have  described  the  situation  as  regards  them  both  in  its  bearing  on 
the  development  of  transportation  and  because  of  the  prospective 
market  for  railway  material.  The  classes  of  goods  which  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  Colombia's  staple  crops  and  for  the  output  of  its 
mines  and  forests  include  some  of  the  natural  products  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  a  larger  degree  manufactured  articles,  particularly 
agricultural  implements  and  other  machinery.  The  measures  taken 
by  the  Government  for  fomenting  and  increasing  some  compara- 
tively new  crops,  such  as  cotton,  and  for  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  wild  crops,  such  as  rubber,  are  also  considered,  since  if  successful 
they  will  enlarge  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country.  I  have  given 
some  space  to  describing  the  fiscal  system,  including  both  internal 
and  external  taxation,  and  the  policy  adopted  for  strengthening 
the  public  credit  and  remedying  the  present  volume  of  depreci- 
ated paper  currency.  This  financial  rehabilitation  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  expected  economic  development. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  these  and  other  subjects  are  stated  with  a 
view  to  giving  conservative  information.  The  growth  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Colombia  and  the  increase  of  the  proportion  which  the 
United  States  shall  have  in  it  are  sober  business  propositions. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  some  American  manu- 
facturers are  already  supplementing  by  their  own  agencies  the  official 
information  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  able 
to  supply. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  M.  Pepper, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

To  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  COLOMBIA. 


RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  the  years  when  the  revolutions  and 
civil  wars  were  not  distracting  the  country,  had  a  foreign  commerce 
of  $30,000,000.  That  volume  is  being  again  attained  under  the  pres- 
ent progressive  administration,  but  beyond  this  $30,000,000  there  are 
great  possibilities,  and  these  have  a  special  interest  for  the  American 
manufacturers  who  are  seeking  wider  markets. 

Its  area  is  approximately  500,000  square  miles,  and  the  population, 
based  on  recent  estimates,  is  4,500,000,  or  9  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  Assuming  $30,000,000  as  the  normal  trade,  this  would  be  less 
than  $7  per  capita.  Small  as  this  foreign  commerce  is,  the  United 
States  has  not  the  share  which  it  should  have  in  view  of  its  geograph- 
ical and  other  advantages.  In  the  present  circumstances  the  United 
States  takes  50  per  cent  of  the  exports  and  supplies  25  per  cent  of  the 
imports.  The  Caribbean  Sea  might  be  called  the  front  door  and  tht* 
Pacific  coast  the  side  door  of  Colombia,  both  opening  to  the  United 
States.  European  countries  by  various  methods  manage  to  discount 
these  advantages. 

KNCOURAGING    FIELD    FOR   AMERICAN    ENTERPRISE. 

How  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  its  neighbor  may  be 
increased  and  a  permanent  and  valuable  market  obtained  can  be 
understood  from  a  knowledge  of  both  the  present  commercial  and 
industrial  conditions  and  the  prospective  development  of  the  great 
internal  resources.  The  foreign  purchases  are  dependent  on  foster- 
ing and  increasing  the  export  crops  and  other  products.  The  pur- 
chases which  will  be  made  in  the  largest  quantities  are,  first,  those 
growing  out  of  construction  enterprises  and  the  use  of  agricultural 
and  other  machinery;  and,  second,  the  ordinary  needs  of  food  and 
clothing.  For  the  development  that  is  looked  forward  to  Colombia 
must  have  foreign  capital,  since  her  own  means  are  not  enough  and 
the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favor  is  not  heavy  enough  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  surplus.  The  investment  of  this  capital  and  a  balance  of 
trade  in  her  favor  for  a  period  of  years  are  the  two  economic 
requirements. 
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NATIVE  PRODUCTS  TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  NEEDED  COMMODITIES. 

The  productive  resources  are  such  as  to  encourage  commerce  with 
countries  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  While  some  sections  produce  cereals 
sufficient  for  their  inhabitants,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  breadstuffs  to  be  imported,  and  clothing  will  be  a  leading 
article  to  be  obtained  abroad.  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  in  all 
forms — railway  material,  farm  tools,  and  mining  machinery — are 
the  most  important  items  in  the  importations  which  will  be  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  constructive  policies  of  the  present  government. 
Colombia  will  buy  what  she  needs  for  the  consumption  of  her-  people 
by  sales  of  coffee,  rubber,  tobacco,  gold  and  silver  ores  and  other 
minerals,  timber,  cattle  and  hides,  fruits,  and  a  variety  of  medicinal 
and  other  tropical  products.  Most  of  these  articles  are  noncom- 
petitive. 

For  the  development  of  her  natural  wealth  and  the  expansion  of 
her  foreign  trade  the  essential  element  to  Colombia  is  internal  and 
external  peace.  This  has  been  obtained  under  the  administration 
of  President  Rafael  Reyes.  The  good  will  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe  and  the  protection  of  foreign  capital,  which  will  insure 
adequate  returns  and  encourage  further  investments,  are  part  of  his 
programme.  Fiscal  reforms  and  the  restoration  of  the  public  credit 
are  included  in  the  measures  for  developing  the  internal  resources 
by  means  of  capital  obtained  from  without.  These  measures  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  discuss  in  detail,  but  preliminary  to  them  is  the 
subject  of  transportation. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM. 

Ocean  transportation  may  be  covered  very  l)riefly,  but  when  the 
coast  cities  of  Colombia  are  reached  the  real  difficulty  begins,  and 
it  should  1k»  frankly  recognized.  The  Caribbean  ports  are  only 
1,900  miles  from  New  York  and  1,400  miles  from  New  Orleans,  and 
passengers  and  cargoes  can  be  landed  in  from  seven  to  nine  days  at 
moderate  cost.  Bogota  is  only  700  miles  from  the  coast,  yet  twelve 
to  fourteen  days  are  required  to  reach  it  by  the  quickest  modes  of 
travel.  Freight  is  delivered  in  from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  the 
charges  are  from  four  to  seven  times  the  ocean  rates.  Other  interior 
points  pay  proportionately  to  Bogota.  Between  the  United  States 
and  Cartagena  and  Puerto  Colombia  (Sa vanilla),  which  is  the  entry 
port  of  Barranquilla,  the  steamer  service  is  confined  to  (icrman  and 
English  lines.  The  Atlas  branch  of  the  Hamburg-American  Com- 
pany has  weekly  sailings  from  New  York  via  Jamaica.  The  return 
voyage  is  via  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  and  Jamaica,  with  occasional 
intermediate  stops  at  Colon.  The  time  from  New  York  to  Puerto 
Colombia   (Sa vanilla)   is    nine    days.     The    steamers    of    the    Atlas 
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Line  usually  lie  at  the  wharf  two  days  and  then  proceed  to  Carta- 
gena, a  few  hours  distant.  The  return  voyage  to  New  York  is  madp 
in  twelve  to  fourteen  days.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  ("om- 
pany,  of  England,  has  semimonthly  sailings  from  New  York  via 
Colon  and  Jamaica  and  vice  versa.  The  Leyland  and  Harrison 
Line,  of  Liverpool,  has  sailings  three  times  a  month  to  and  from 
New  Orleans  via  Colon  and  Kingston.  From  the  port  of  Santa 
Marta  the  United  Fruit  Company  maintains  a  freight  service  to 
New  Orleans.  The  Atlas  Line  has  a  weekly  sailing  direct  from 
Santa  Marta  to  New  York,  which  is  reached  in  seven  days,  but  the 
outward  voyage  touches  Haitian  and  other  way  ports  and  takes 
a  fortnight.  The  small  port  of  Rio  Hacha  is  served  by  coasting 
vessels. 

EUROPEAN   AND  PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP   SERVICES. 

The  European  service  to  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  is  more  ex- 
tensive. The  Hamburg- American  Line,  known  locally  as  the  "  Black 
German,"  has  three  sailings  a  month;  the  Royal  Mail,  two;  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  (French),  two;  Compagnia  Italiana 
de  Navigacione  (Italian),  one;  Compania  Transatlantico  de  Barce- 
lona (Spanish),  one.  The  latter  touches  only  at  Puerto  Colombia. 
While  European  countries  thus  have  the  benefit  of  direct  service, 
much  freight  is  routed  by  way  of  New  York,  where  the  transship- 
ments are  made,  freights  being  shaded  so  as  to  be  as  low  as  by  the 
direct  service. 

On  the  Pacific  side  the  steamship  service  is  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  and  the  Chilean  lines  from  Panama,  the  smaller  steamers 
of  these  companies  making  stops  at  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  on 
their  way  to  Guayaquil.  At  Panama  they  receive  freight  from  the 
Pacific  Mail.  Very  little  freight  is  shipped  from  Colon  across  the 
Isthmus  for  these  two  ports,  the  average  rate  of  $40  a  ton  to  Buena- 
ventura making  it  too  high. 

TRANSIT  OF  FOREIGN   TRADE. 

Essentially  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  flows  in  and  out  of  its 
Caribbean  ports,  and  of  these  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  are  chief, 
80  per  cent  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  country  passing  through 
them.  Of  this  amount  Barranquilla  has  much  the  larger  share,  its 
proportion  being  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Barranquilla 
has  40,000  inhabitants  and  is  growing.  The  population  of  Cartagena 
is  27,000.  With  cargoes  once  landed  at  either  of  these  ports,  the 
same  means  are  required  for  reaching  the  interior.  Internal  trans- 
portation in  Colombia  is  by  means  of  the  rivers,  a  few  railway  spurs, 
cart  roads,  mule  trails,  and  bridle  paths.  The  great  central  artery  is 
the  Magdalena  River  with  its  affluents.      The  Magdalena.  \s.  \nso^V 
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gable  by  boats  of  3^  feet  draft  for  600  miles  to  Dorada.  At  that 
point  a  railway  line  runs  15  miles  around  the  rapids  at  Honda,  which 
require  a  portage  either  by  rail  or  by  mules.  Navigation  is  re- 
sumed at  Arrancaplumas,  a  mile  above  Honda.  Steamboats  of  2^ 
feet  draft  continue  navigation  to  Girardot,  100  miles  above,  and 
sometimes  they  proceed  another  100  miles  to  Neiva.  At  Girardot 
there  is  a  railway  line,  which  is  the  route  to  Bogota.  It  now  runs 
to  Hospicio,  about  50  miles  distant.  At  Hospicio  the  mule  trail  is 
resumed  for  18  miles  over  a  very  broken  country  to  a  station  known 
as  Madrid,  on  the  railway  between  Facatativa  and  Bogota.  There 
is  also  a  cart  road  from  Cambao,  above  Honda,  over  which  heavy 
goods  are  carted  to  Facatativa,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  railway, 
^6  miles  long,  to  Bogota.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  freight  for 
Bogota  heretofore  has  been  transported  by  means  of  mule  pack  trains 
from  Honda  over  a  very  rugged  road  to  Facatativa. 

INTERIOR    LINES    OF    TItWEL. 

Points  in  the  interior  which  are  reached  from  lower  down  the  river 
are  dependent  largely  on  the  mule  trails  and  canoe  courses.  The 
Gauca,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Magdalena,  is  the 
artery  for  a  very  large  region  extending  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Small 
river  steamers  ply  through  its  waters,  but  a  large  freight  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  ordinary  canoes.  On  the  smaller  rivers  which  empt}' 
into  the  Magdalena  these  lx)ats  are  practically  the  only  means  of 
transportation,  the  few  steam  launches  which  have  been  introduced 
generally  having  been  discarded  after  a  brief  trial  owing  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  native  boatmen  to  repair  the  machinery  if  at  any  time 
it  happened  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  major  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia  live  in  the  pla- 
teaus and  rolling  highlands  l)etween  the  mountain  ranges  east  of  the 
Magdalena  and  toward  the  Venezuelan  border.  A  populous  region 
contiguous  to  Venezuela  markets  its  products  and  secures  a  portion  of 
its  supplies  through  Maracaibo,  the  customs  post  being  Cucuta,  the 
commercial  capital  of  this  district.  The  tendency  of  the  commerce, 
however,  is  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  passing  through 
foreign  territory,  and  the  measures  of  the  (lovernnient  are  also  di- 
rected to  diverting  the  traffic  to  the  Magdalena. 

DISTRIBITINC;  STATIONS   FOR   LOCAL  TRADE. 

On  the  lower  river  are  some  flourishing  towns  which  are  centers  of 
considerable  local  traffic,  and  along  the  entire  course  are  stations  called 
*'  bodegas/'  where  large  warehouses  are  located  for  storing  the  goods 
lliat  are  received  both  for  export  and  import.  The  largest  of  these 
bodegas  are  those  that  by  means  of  canoes  and  mule  transports  supply 
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the  city  of  Bucaramanga,  which  is  the  commercial  capital  and  an  im- 
portant distributing  center  of  the  Department  of  Santander.  Of 
these  poiirts,  Puerto  Wilches  and  Bodega  Central  handle  the  heaviest 
share  of  the  traffic. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  river  the  most  important  station  is 
Puerto  Berrio,  500  miles  from  the  mouth,  which  is  the  receiving 
point  for  a  large  section  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  and  the 
distributing  depot  for  coffee  and  other  products  of  that  region.  A 
railway  runs  from  Puerto  Berrio  65  miles  to  Providencia,  from 
which  terminus  freight  is  transported  by  mules  crossing  the  moun- 
tains to  Medellin,  the  capital  of  the  Department  and  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  city  in  Colombia. 

SMALL  AND  SLOW  RIVER  STEAMBOATS. 

The  river  steamboats  are  of  the  stem-wheel  type  seen  on  the  Ohio 
River  plying  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Mississippi,  but  most  of  these 
steamboats  were  built  in  Germany.  The  largest  ones  have  a  nomi- 
nal freight  capacity  of  330  tons,  but  with  the  majority  it  is  actually 
about  250  tons.  Their  freight-carrying  capacity  is  increased  by  the 
use  of  bongoes,  or  launches,  which  are  towed  alongside  and  which 
can  hold  50  tons  of  freight.  Two  and  sometimes  three  of  these  bon- 
goes are  attached  to  the  steamboats.  AVood  is  used  for  fuel  and  is 
supplied  at  various  places  along  the  river,  much  time  being  consumed 
in  loading  it.  All  the  boats  carry  passengers,  but  the  schedule  is 
arranged  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  cargoes.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  Barranquilla  the  time  required  for  the  trip  up  to  Dorada,  600 
miles,  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  days  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  river  and  the  success  in  avoiding  the  sand  bars.  From  Arran- 
caplumas,  above  Dorada,  the  time  to  Girardot  is  two  days.  The 
down  trip  is  made  in  a  little  more  than  half  the  time. 

CAUSES  FOR  HIGH  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

From  this  statement  of  the  facilities  of  navigation  and  the  difficul- 
ties surrounding  it,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  means  of  transportation  to 
the  interior,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  freight  rates  are  so 
high.  Rates  from  New  York  are  usually  quoted  at  $9  a  ton ;  and  while 
the  quotations  from  European  ports  are  higher,  the  actual  rates  paid 
by  European  shippers  probably  are  no  more.  From  Barranquilla  or 
Cartagena  to  the  interior  the  charge  on  general  merchandise  may 
be  placed  at  from  $17  to  $18  per  ton.  Freight  via  Barranquilla  is  re- 
ceived from  ocean  steamships  at  Puerto  Colombia  and  transported 
over  a  railway  18  miles  in  length  and  then  carted  across  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  river  wharves.  Barranquilla  cherishes  the  hope  that 
its  commercial  importance  may  continue  to  increase  in  the  future  <^n<^w 
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more  rapidly  than  in  the  past  by  opening  up  the  mouth  of  the  Magda- 
lena  so  that  the  shifting  sand  bars  will  no  longer  keep  ocean  craft 
from  coming  up  to  the  city.  Funds  were  subscribed  by  tRe  business 
community  to  secure  a  survey  with  a  view  to  making  these  improve- 
ments, or  rather  to  convince  the  Government  of  their  practicability, 
and  American  engineers  undertook  the  work.  Freight  consigned  via 
Cartagena  is  unloaded  directly  from  the  steamships  to  the  railway 
cars  and  is  then  carried  65  miles  by  rail  along  the  line  of  the  old  dike 
or  canal  which  formerly  formed  a  means  of  water  communication  to 
the  Magdalena.  The  railway  terminus  is  Calamar,  and  the  cargo  is 
there  transferred  to  the  river  steamboats. 

Insurance  charges,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation, 
are  high,  and  this  adds  to  the  ultimate  cost.  The  Government  collects 
a  fluvial  tax,  which  has  varied  from  $2  to  $4  per  ton,  on  merchandise 
passing  up  the  river,  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  improving  and  keep- 
ing open  the  channel,  though  on  some  specified  articles  deductions 
are  made.  A  rate  war  between  the  rival  steamboat  companies  which 
Jroke  out  in  1906  kept  the  charges  lower  for  a  year,  but  an  agreement 
was  finally  reached  which  restored  the  old  rates.  For  cargoes  trans- 
ported down  the  river  the  charge  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  on 
the  up-river  freight,  and  the  Government  tax  is  proportionately 
lower. 

EFFORTS  BEING  MADE  TO  REDUCE  RATES. 

The  railway  charge  for  freight  carried  from  the  terminus  of  the 
lower  Magdalena  navigation  at  Dorada  to  Arrancaplumas,  just  above 
Honda  rapids,  a  distance  of  less  tlian  20  miles,  at  one  time  was  $7  per 
ton.  It  was  only  lowered  when  the  companies  st»nt  their  boats  farther 
up,  to  Caracoli,  just  below  the  rapids,  where  the  cargo  was  transferre<l 
to  mules  and  the  railway  charges  avoided.  This  navigation  is  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous;  and  while  it  has  not  been  entirely  discontinued, 
the  steamboat  companies  have  shown  a  disposition  to  arrange  a  com- 
promise with  the  railway  since  the  latter  lowered  its  charges  to  $5  and 
$4  a  ton.  The  metric  ton  of  2.204  pounds  is  understood,  though  in 
the  case  of  light  freight  tlie  companies  exercise  their  option  of  classi- 
fying it  by  cubic  measurement.  The  cost  of  mule  transportation 
from  Honda  to  Facatativa  varies,  hut  it  sometimes  has  exceeded  $5 
per  ''carga"  of  250  pounds,  the  maximum  mule  burden. 

On  the  cart  road  from  Cambao  above  Honda  heavy  freight  is 
carried  to  Facatativa  and  transferred  to  the  railroad,  but  the  charges 
are  so  excessive  that  it  is  only  used  for  cargoes  which  can  not  be 
transported  by  any  other  route.  The  Government  has  made  large 
appropriations  for  improving  this  road  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
charges.  Whatever  route  is  taken  it  can  be  understood  why  freight 
from  the  point  of  shipment  in  the  TJmled  ftlale-s,  ox  ILwcov^  Ici  Bogota 
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sometimes  has  cost  $100  a  ton.  Locomotives  sold  at  $10,000  in 
Philadelphia  have  cost  the  Facatativa  Railway  $30,000  when  the 
freight  up  the  river  and  across  the  Cordilleras  was  paid. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

This  description  of  the  means  and  the  high  cost  of  transportation 
in  Colombia  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  comprehensive 
project  of  public  improvements  on  which  the  present  administration 
has  entered.  It  includes  new  bridle  paths,  mule  trails,  and  cart 
roads  for  providing  communication  between  points  in  the  interior, 
but  the  leading  idea  is  to  develop  a  railway  system  in  connection  with 
the  Magdalena.  The  geographical  importance  of  the  river  is  ap- 
parent from  a  look  at  a  map,  or  from  the  accepted  statement  that 
it  is  the  great  central  artery  through  which  the  commerce  to  and  from 
the  coast  must  be  conducted.  Access  to  this  river  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  region  extending  on  the  east  to  Venezuela,  and  a 
considerable  section  of  the  country  to  the  west  is  also  dependent  on  it, 
though  Antioquia  and  the  Cauca  Valley  in  time  will  have  their  own 
system  of  connected  communication  bringing  them  to  the  Caribbean 
and  to  the  Pacific. 

The  present  railway  system  of  Colombia  consists  merely  of  local 
lines  aggregating  about  500  miles,  no  one  of  which  as  yet  exceeds  100 
miles.  These  lines  are  as  follows:  From  the  port  of  Santa  Marta 
to  Fundacion;  Puerto  Colombia  to  Barranquilla ;  Cartagena  to 
Calomar;  Cucuta  to  the  Zulia  River  on  the  Venezuelan  border; 
Facatativa  to  Bogota;  Bogota  to  Zipaquira  and  beyond;  Bogota  to 
Sibate;  Dorada  to  Ambalema;  Girardot  to  Hospicio;  Puerto  Berrio 
to  Providencia;  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  toward  Cali.  There 
are  also  some  very  short  lines  on  the  upper  Magdalena  which  serve 
limited  local  territory. 

URGENCY  OF  BETTER  INLAND  COMMUNICATION. 

The  political  as  well  as  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  country 
make  it  necessary  to  improve  the  means  of  access  to  the  capital. 
The  most  urgent  measures  of  the  present  administration  have  been 
aimed  to  secure  complete  railway  connection  with  the  Magdalena. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  completing  the  Girardot  line  from  Hospicio,  its 
present  terminus,  to  Facatativa,  the  total  distance  from  the  river 
being  80  miles.  Very  grave  engineering  difficulties  are  encountered, 
owing  to  the  topography  of  the  region  traversed,  and  sections  of  this 
railroad  have  been  interfered  with  by  landslides.  A  very  liberal 
subsidy  has  been  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  English  cax^vW^- 
ists  who  acquired  it  along  with  the  steamboat  Vixvft^  ^xv<\  iy3tv^\x\xriCAa^ 
is  being  pushed  forward  with  the  expectatioii  V3aa\.  V3tv^  TO'aA.  n^^^  vy^ 
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completed  and  opened  for  traflSc  by  July  1,  '1908.  This  will  be  the 
most  significant  achievement  in  the  railway  policy  of  President 
Reyes.  The  Dorada  line  is  also  being  extended,  so  that  ultimately 
it  will  reach  Tocaima  on  the  Girardot  Railway,  and  then  there  will 
be  through  railway  communication  from  Dorada  and  Honda  to 
Bogota,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  transferring  freight  and  passenger.s 
to  the  smaller  steamers  on  the  upper  Magdalena.  The  extension 
from  Honda  to  Ambalema  was  opened  in  September. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANS  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

The  general  railway  scheme  for  the  territory  east  of  the  Magdalena 
assumes  the  feasibility  of  through  rail  communication  from  Bogota 
north  to  the  Caribbean  coast.  Though  this  is  not  considered  as 
among  the  early  necessities,  since  points  on  the  lower  Magdalena  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  commerce  sufficiently,  the  purpose  is  observed 
in  the  concessions  and  franchises  now  granted  for  railway  con- 
struction. The  programme,  as  officially  declared,  is  to  prolong  the 
Northern  Railroad,  which  now  extends  from  Bogota  through  Zipa- 
quira  as  far  as  Chiquinquira,  to  Bucaramanga,  and  thence  to  Puerto 
Wilches  on  the  lower  Magdalena.  The  distance  from  Bucaramanga 
to  Puerto  Wilches  is  95  miles,  and  the  line  is  said  to  offer  no  great 
difficulties  of  an  engineering  nature.  A  concession  in  the  form  of  a 
contract  has  also  been  granted  to  European  capitalists  for  a  railway 
from  Cucuta  to  Tamalamequis  a  few  miles  Ix^low  Puerto  Wilches. 
Engineers  are  making  surveys  for  both  lines.  Steamers  of  800  tons 
can  navigate  as  far  as  Tamalanieque  and  Puerto  Wilches,  and  if  the 
railway  line  should  reach  either  of  these  points  there  would  be  a 
very  marked  saving  in  frei*^hts,  since  small  ocean  vessels  would  be 
able  to  secure  much  of  the  ocean  traffic.  It  is  also  assumed  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  the  line  from  Santa  Marta,  which  is  being 
slowly  extended  in  order  to  develop  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  will 
reach  Banco  still  farther  down  the  river,  and  the  freight  will  be 
diverted  from  Cartagena  and  Barranciuilla  to  the  port  of  Santa 
Marta,  with  its  splendi<l  liarl)or.  However,  this  is  not  an  immediate 
prospect. 

(CONSOLIDATION    OX    TIIK    PA<  IIK     SIDK. 

On  the  west  or  Pacific  side  of  the  Magdalena  the  purpose  of  the 
Govenmient  is  to  consolidate  into  a  single  line  several  of  the  railways 
now  under  construction  or  planned,  so  that  the  [)()rt  of  Buenaventura 
also  will  have  through  communication  with  Bogota.  This  system 
whenever  completed  will  join  Cali,  Carta^o.  and  other  points  on  tht» 
Cauca  Kiver  with  the  cities  of  Manizales  and  Modellin,  and  will  fol- 
Jow  the  Magdalena  from  Puerto  Berrio  in  a  southerly  direction  to 
the  junction  of  La  Maria  on  the  Dor^dw  UaWwwN .    \v  \s  the  expecta- 
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tion  of  the  Government  that  the  line  which  now  extends  from  Puerto 
Berrio  to  Providencia  will  soon  be  completed  across  the  very  difficult 
mountain  region  to  Medellin,  a  distance  of  78  miles.  This  scheme 
has  for  many  years  been  in  project,  and  the  Department  of  Antioquia 
at  different  periods  has  advanced  funds,  but  financial  difficulties 
have  supervened,  contractors  have  failed  to  raise  the  promised  capital, 
and  the  rails  have  been  pushed  a  few  miles  at  a  time  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  by  its  citizens.  The  present  plan,  to  which  the  National 
Government  is  lending  aid,  is  to  secure  the  early  completion  of  the 
railway  by  an  arrangement  with  the  English  syndicate  which  is 
building  the  Girardot  line.  To  this  end  very  liberal  subsidies  have 
been  granted.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  of  tunneling,  it  is  said,  will 
be  required,  and  this  is  the  expenditure  for  which  there  has  been 
difficulty  in  securing  cooperation  between  the  National  Government, 
the  Department  of  Antioquia,  and  the  capitalists.  If  the  missing 
section  be  built,  Medellin  will  then,  by  means  of  the  railroad,  be  more 
accessible  to  the  Magdalena,  and  consequently  both  to  Bogota  and  to 
the  Caribbean  coast. 

COLOMBIA  CENTRAL  RAILWAY — (JOVERNMENT  LINES. 

A  project  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  Co- 
lombia, and  w^hich  gives  promise  of  fruition,  since  it  has  the  support 
of  American  capitalists,  is  the  building  of  a  standard-gage  railway 
from  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leon  River,  through 
the  Cauca,  with  a  branch  to  Medellin,  continuing  the  main  trunk 
along  the  Cauca  to  Cartago  and  Popayan  and  to  the  border  of 
Ecuador.  This  line  follows  closely  the  intercontinental  survey,  and 
is  the  route  which  was  strongly  advocated  by  Chief  Engineer  Shunk 
as  the  most  feasible  and  best  commercial  outlet  for  the  Pan-American 
Railway  to  the  Caribbean.  On  its  Caribbean  terminus  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Leon  River  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  city  and  port  of 
Ciudad  Reyes.  Some  work  has  been  done  in  providing  for  quays 
and  wharves,  and  a  short  section  of  the  line  has  been  built.  This 
railway  is  known  as  the  Colombia  Central. 

The  Government  owns  or  controls  ^ur  lines  in  the  existing  rail- 
way systems.  These  are  the  Southern,  running  from  Bogota  to 
Sibate ;  the  one  from  Facatativa  to  Bogota,  usually  called  the  Sabana, 
because  it  traverses  the  savannas  or  plain;  the  Barranquilla-Puerto 
Colombia  Railway;  and  the  Pacific  coast  line  from  Buenaventura, 
\^hich  has  now  been  extended  36  miles  from  the  coast  toward  Cali. 
The  concession  for  the  latter  extension  through  to  Bogota  is  held  by 
Americans,  but  some  difficulties  having  arisen  it  is  understood  that 
the  Government  will  resume  control  temporarily. 
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ENGLISH.  TRANSPORTATION  INTERESTS. 

The  other  railways,  except  two  or  three  purely  local  lines  of  a  few 
miles  in  length,  are  owned  by  English  ca^pitalists.  One  group  of 
financiers  owns  the  line  from  Cartagena  to  Calamar,  and  is  negotiat- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  the  short  lihe  between  Puerto  Colombia  and 
Barranquilla,  which  has  been  operated  by  a  private  corporation,  the 
Gk)vernment  having  the  option  of  repurchasing  it.  The  same  finan- 
ciers also  own  one  of  the  leading  lines  of  river  steamboats  which  are 
operated  in  connection  with  the  railway  from  Cartagena  to  Calamar. 
This  joint  system  of  railroad  and  steamship  transportation  originally 
was  owned  and  operated  by  a  Boston  company,  but  in  1904  the  entire 
properties  were  transferred  to  the  London  capitalists. 

This  group  of  capitalists  is  building  the  line  from  Girardot,  on  the 
upper  Magdalena,  through  to  the  proposed  connection  of  the  Sabana 
Railway  at  Facatativa  for  Bogota.  They  have  the  project  for  com- 
pleting the  line  from  Puerto  Berrio  to  Medellin.  It  is  assumed  that 
a  w^orking  arrangement  will  be  made  with  the  English  company 
which  operates  the  Dorada  Railway,  though  heretofore  these  inter- 
ests have  been  in  opposition,  and  that  through  bills  of  lading  will  be 
issued  for  freight  from  the  coast  to  Bogota.  The  Santa  Marta  Rail- 
way, which  is  independent  of  all  other  systems,  is  an  English  corpora- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  that  they  are  disconnected  links,  most  of  the 
present  railway  lines  pay  fair  dividends  on  the  capital  invested,  and 
give  encouragement  for  further  investments  in  order  to  provide  the 
extensions  which  are  essential. 

rRO(;RESS    OK    KxVILWAY    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  history  of  railway  construction  in  Colombia  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  beiui  a  most  disooura^ring  one.  Numerous 
concessions  were  made  to  natives  and  to  foreigners  who  were  supposed 
to  have  the  necessary  capital,  and  in  some  instances  bonds  were 
floated,  l)nt  the  actual  construction  amounted  to  nothing.  The  civil 
wars  and  revolutions  also  interfered.  Nevertheless  the  prospect  for 
the  future  is  brighter.  Since  President  Reyes  assumed  office  in 
Augus-t,  1004,  125  miles  of  new  construction  has  been  carried  out. 
This  seems  very  small,  but  its  importance  is  to  be  measured  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  greater  than  the  entire  construction  during  the 
previous  twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  an  augury  for  the  success  of  the 
comprehensive  railway  policy  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of 
the  administrative  progranmie.  The  policy  of  the  (jovernment  is  to 
grant  a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  interest -bearing  bonds  for  a  specific 
number  of  kilometers  or  miles,  as  they  may  be  completed.     Liberal 
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land  grants  are  also  made.  In  the  recent  concessions  a  percentage  of 
the  customs  receipts  has  been  dedicated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund.  Naturally  the  value  of  these 
bonds  depends  on  the  credit  which  Colombia  is  able  to  command  and 
on  her  success  in  gradually  developing  her  internal  resources.  A 
very  decided  benefit  will  also  result  from  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants  who  are  now  engaged  in  transportation  to  the  more  di- 
rectly productive  industries.  On  account  of  thfe  dependence  which 
has  to  be  placed  upon  mules  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  it  is  estimated 
that  one-third  of  the  able-bodied  population  is  employed  in  some  form 
of  transportation.  This  would  be  far  too  large  a  proportion  in  any 
country,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  a  country  like  Colombia,  which 
needs  to  have  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  more  directly  employed 
in  agriculture  and  similar  productive  occupations. 

MAIL   AND   TELEGRAPH    SERVICES. 

The  mail  service  of  Colombia,  notwithstanding  the  limited  dis- 
tricts served  by  the  railway  lines,  is  excellently  organized  and  admin- 
istered. Widely  separated  communities  are  reached  with  a  regu- 
larity that  greatly  facilitates  business,  the  mail  routes  covered  by  the 
mule  carriers  being  interwoven  in  a  central  system  and  new  ones 
opened  from  time  to  time.  Under  recent  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment the  service  on  the  Magdalena  to  and  from  the  coast  will  be 
expedited. 

The  national  telegraph  lines,  which  are  operated  as  a  branch  of  the 
postal  department,  are  also  well  administered.  Considering  the 
mountainous  character  of  most  of  the  country  and  the  difficulties  of 
erecting  poles  and  stringing  wires,  a  very  complete  system  has  been 
established.  From  both  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  coasts  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  interior  may  be  reached.  The  lines  aggre- 
gate about  6,300  miles. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

For  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  chief  benefit  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  communication  will  lie  in  the  cheaper  freight 
rates  secured  for  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  their  goods,  and 
this  should  insure  increased  consumption.  For  the  natives  of  the 
country  this  is  important,  but  of  even  greater  value  will  be  the 
enlarged  facilities  for  getting  out  the  natural  products.  A  review  of 
the  products  of  Colombia  will  show  on  what  its  purchasing  power 
depends.    They  may  be  roughly  classed  as  agricultural  and  mineral. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  COFFEE. 

For  many  years  coffee  has  been  the  staple  agi-icultural  crop,  the 
United  States  sometimes  taking  this  product  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000,  and  Europe  almost  as  much,  in  a  single  season.  Colombia, 
like  all  coffee-producing  countries,  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  dom- 
inating and  depressing  influence  of  the  Brazilian  crop.  That  it  is 
not  entirely  governed  by  Brazil  is  due  to  the  superior  grade  which  is 
grown  and  marketed  under  the  general  term  of  ''  Colombian  coffee." 
On  account  of  this  superiority  a  fair  price  has  been  maintained  when 
ordinary  coffee  could  not  be  gathered  and  marketed  at  a  profit. 
Bogota  coffee,,  especially,  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  steady  price  in 
the  Xew  York  market,  and  also  that  from  Medellin  and  some  other 
favored  districts,  but  a  portion  of  the  crop  is  included  in  the  common 
grade  and  is  known  as  "  cafe  dulce  "  or  "  sweet  coffee."  AMien  the 
prices  are  low  and  the  market  depressed  this  naturally  lowers  the 
general  average  received  for  the  entire  Colombian  product.  While 
the  cultivation  of  coffee  wuU  be  continued  in  Colombia,  and  perhaps 
extended,  since  there  is  much  good  land  yet  untouched,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  crop  will  continue  to  be  the  leading  factor  in  furnishing  the 
country  with  the  means  for  foreign  purchases. 

TOBACCO   AND   RI'BBER. 

Colombian  tobacco  is  of  good  quality •  and  the  production,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  considerably  augmented.  Germany  takes  substan- 
tially the  entire  export  product,  Bremen  being  the  port  to  which  it  is 
shipped.  In  order  to  stimulate  home  industries  prohibitive  protect- 
ive duties  have  been  placed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cigars  and 
cigarettes.  This  has  interfered  somewhat  with  the  Cuban  trade,  but 
its  results  in  stimulating  the  domestic  industry  are  not  yet  apparent. 
The  planting  of  a  large  area  would  add  to  the  crop  exported.  The 
productive  lands  are  contiguous  to  the  coast  and  to  the  upper  Magda- 
lena  in  the  Ambalema  district. 

Kubber  might  Ix^  called  one  of  Colombia's  res(»rve  crops.  The 
exact  production  for  any  given  year  is  not  easily  ascertained,  lx»cause 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Cacjueta  region,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Amazon,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  much  of  the  rubber  gathered 
is  not  accounted  for  except  as  it  appears  in  the  returns  of  the  Amazon 
commerce  passing  through  Para,  and  therefore  credited  to  Brazil. 
The  treaty  with  Brnzil  which  settled  the  disputed  boundaries  should 
result  in  opening  up  this  territory  and  increasing  the  (juantity  of 
crude  rubl)er  gathered.  The  (Government  has  made  provision  for 
bridle  paths  and  mule  trails  to  the  Caqueta.  Some  crude  *runi  is  also 
taken  from  the  districts  adjoining  the  Magdalena  Kivcr,  and  conces- 
sions for  its  exploitation  have  been  made  to  French  and  other  com- 
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panies  which  have  had  experience  in  the  Kongo.  Gathering  this  rub- 
ber is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  ivory  nuts.  It 
is  obtained  by  the  natives  from  wild  trees,  a  sufficient  time  not  yet 
having  elapsed  to  secure  returns  from  the  cultivated  trees. 

In  the  districts  tributary  to  the  Atrato  and  Sinu  rivers  in  past  years 
considerable  quantities  of  wild  rubber  have  been  obtained,  and  the 
supply  is  not  yet  entirely  exhausted,  but  the  future  reliance  is  very 
largely  on  the  cultivated  trees.  Many  plantations  exist  in  this  region, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  some  of  the  trees  which  are  only  of  six  years' 
growth  are  already  producing  the  milk,  but  in  general  the  commer- 
cial results  from  these  plantations  are  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

SUGAR    AND    CACAO. 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  in  the  Cauca  Valley  in  the  savannas  or  plains 
tributary  to  the  upper  Magdalena,  along  the  lower  river,  and  on  the 
Caribbean  coast.  The  most  successful  plantations  are  those  in  the 
Cauca  Valley  which  are  owned  and  operated  by  Americans.  Exten- 
sive central  mills  have  been  erected  by  them  in  the  Cali  district,  and 
the  native  consumption  is  supplied  not  only  for  the  adjoining  districts 
but  for  more  distant  interior  points.  On  the  upper  Magdalena  and 
on  the  coa^  cultivation  has  not,  so  far,  been  attempted  on  a  large 
scale,  but  many  little  plantations  operating  small  mills  have  supplied 
the  local  demand.  The  product  consumed  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  panela,  or  sweet  brown  sugar,  which  is  not  a  by-product  and 
therefore  does  not  lose  its  saccharine  qualities.  The  cultivation  of 
^sugar  cane  on  a  more  extensive  scale  is  now  proposed.  A  Colombian 
company  is  erecting  a  large  central  mill  near  Cartagena,  which 
when  completed  will  be  able  to  grind  the  production  of  a  much  larger 
area  than  is  now  under  cultivation  in  this  district  and  export  the 
product.  A  French  company  is  also  erecting  a  large  mill  in  the  upper 
Magdalena  district  near  Girardot  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  local 
demand.  Aguardiente,  or  cane  rum,  is  one  of  the  by-products  which 
encourage  the  growing  of  sugar  cane. 

Colombia  has  a  very  large  area  of  excellent  sugar  lands  yet  un- 
touched, and  these  have  been  examined  by  Louisiana  and  Hawaiian 
planters  with  a  view  to  future  cultivation,  though  no  extensive  pur- 
chases have  yet  been  made.  It  is  the  assumption  that  ultimately 
sugar  will  be  grown  not  only  to  meet  the  entire  local  demand,  but 
also  to  supply  the  central  mills  which  will  be  able  to  grind  for 
export.  Refined  sugar  and  German  beet  sugar  are  imported  in  large 
quantities  notwithstanding  the  very  high  tariff  duties,  but  they  arc 
consumed  mainly  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

Cacao,  or  the  chocolate  bean,  is  a  probable  future  export  product. 
Notwithstanding  the  plentiful  moist  lowlands  which  are  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  cacao,  Colombia  never  has  done  ra^vieVv  ^SS\v  >CS\vs5> 
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crop.  At  times  the  native  product  has  not  been  equal  to  the  home 
demand,  which  is  considerable,  and  foreign  chocolate  has  been  im- 
ported. There  is  a  wild  cacao  with  small  beans  which  are  very  rich 
in  oil,  and  its  exploitation  might  furnish  the  basis  for  a  good  export 
trade. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION. 

Cotton  is  produced  along  the  coast  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the 
interior,  but  this  is  one  of  the  crops  which  is  in  its  infancy.  Until 
quite  recently  nothing  like  systematic  and  scientific  cultivation  has 
been  attempted.  The  picking  has  been  careless  and  the  ginning  very 
poor,  so  that  the  price  obtained  for  the  few  thousand  bales  exported 
has  been  low.  Energetic  measures  of  the  National  Administration  to 
secure  scientific  growing  give  excellent  promise  of  making  cotton  a 
leading  export  crop,  but  this  will  take  years  and  possibly  will  require 
colonization,  since  labor  is  not  abundant.  The  Government  experi- 
mental farm  at  Apulo,  near  the  upper  Magdalena,  is  giving  favorable 
results,  but  the  largest  area  of  productive  cotton  lands  lies  near  the 
Caribbean  and  in  the  Cauca  Valley.  During  the  present  season  Peru- 
vian cotton  seed  of  the  finest  variety  has  been  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities by  the  Government  and  distributed  freely  among  the  growers, 
who  have  been  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect  and  have  promised  care- 
ful cultivation.  Other  means  also  have  been  taken  for  securing  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  cropping. 
Pamphlets  giving  detailed  information  have  been  published  and 
special  representatives  have  Ix'en  appointed  to  study  cotton  produc- 
tion in  Peru,  the  United  States,  and  EgA'pt.  The  Government  sug- 
gested that  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  gold  provided  by  the  banks  of  the 
various  cities  would  enable  cotton  cultivation  to  be  established  as  a 
national  industry,  and  some  of  them  have  made  advances. 

While  Colombia  is  enterinor  on  an  extensive  sc^heme  of  cotton  culti- 
vation, there  is  no  probability  that  for  a  great  many  years  the  cotton 
itself  will  be  manufactured  in  quantities  to  supply  the  domestic  de- 
mand. A  small  mill  at  Cartagena  turns  out  a  rough  article  for 
which  there  is  a  good  local  market.  At  Medellin  a  cotton  mill  has 
been  established  on  a  larger  scale  with  modern  machinery,  and  it  Ls 
doinir  very  well,  but  instances  like  this  do  not  indicate  a  general 
growth  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  the  near  future. 

FOREST    PRODKTS.    FIBERS,    AND    FRIITS. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  tropical  articles  for  which  Colombia  has 
an  assured  market  is  the  palm-tree  product  known  as  'lagua,''  or 
"ivory  nuts,"  which  form  the  bone  button  us(»(l  extensively  in  com- 
merce. The  gathering  of  the  ivory  nuts  is  carried  on  somewhat  inter- 
Jnittently  by  the  natives. 

Dividivi,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  tanning,  is  exported,  and 
numerous  dvewoods  are  obtained  in  quantities  to  meet  the  variable 
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demand.  There  are  numerous  medicinal  plants,  among  them  ipecac, 
which  find  a  good  market,  but  these  products  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  systematically  exported,  though  the  aggregate  value  of  the  ex- 
ports is  considerable. 

Cedar,  mahogany,  and  other  cabinet  woods  have  been  exported  for 
many  years,  and  this  exportation  is  not  likely  to  decline,  but  up  to 
this  time  it  can  not  be  said  that  Colombia's  timber  resources  have 
been  fully  exploited.  Large  forest  areas  have  been  left  untouched 
because  of  the  lack  of  transport  facilities.  When  these  facilities  are 
provided  the  timber  exports  will  form  a  leading  feature  in  the  for- 
eign commerce. 

The  list  of  fibers  which  have  a  commercial  value  is  a  long  one.  It 
includes  fique,  or  maguey,  and  various  forms  of  henequen.  Many  of 
these  fibers  heretofore  have  served  simply  for  domestic  uses,  being 
woven  into  mats  and  other  household  articles,  but  some  commercial 
exportation  of  them  is  now  going  on.  The  increase  in  the  shipment  of 
straw  hats  of  a  fine  quality  is  becoming  noticeable  and  is  forming  a 
marked  feature  of  the  export  trade..  The  hats  are  manufactured  in 
the  interior  regions,  the  Suaza  district  being  the  best  known  and  giv- 
ing its  name  to  the  exported  article. 

Among  tropical  fruits  bananas  and  cocoanuts  are  the  only  ones 
exported  in  quantities  sufficient  to  give  them  place  in  the  trade  re- 
turns. The  bananas  are  almost  entirely  from  the  Santa  Marta  dis- 
trict and  their  value  exceeds  $500,000  annually,  but  there  are  other 
large  areas  in  the  region  tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  which  are 
capable  of  producing  them  either  for  the  fruit  or  for  the  fiber. 

THE  CATTLE   INDUSTRY. 

Cattle  and  hides  are  a  staple  export  and  a  most  valuable  one. 
While  there  are  fine  pasture  ranges  in  the  interior  and  unusually 
good  cattle  are  raised,  the  cost  of  transportation  makes  their  exporta- 
tion impracticable,  and  the  animals  which  are  shipped  come  from  the 
districts  contiguous  to  the  Caribbean,  the  lower  Magdalena,  and  the 
Sinu  River.  Heretofore  the  cattle  have  been  taken  by  Cuba  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  but  a  movement  has  begun  for  ship- 
ments to  Colon  with  a  view  to  supplying  a  portion  of  the  fresh  beef 
which  is  required  for  consumption  by  the  Panama  Canal  employees 
and  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  a  natural 
market.  Colon  being  only  300  miles  distant  from  Cartagena,  which  is 
the  leading  point  of  export  for  live  cattle.  The  cattle  ranges  will  be 
enlarged  when  refrigerating  plants  are  established,  and  dressed  beef 
«lso  will  be  shipped.  Cartagena  and  other  Caribbean  ports  would 
have  decided  advantages  over  Chicago  in  this  respect.  The  hides 
exported  are  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  constitute  one  of 
the  most  valuable  means  of  income. 
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BOUNTIES  ON  EXPORTS. 

With  the  leading  natural  products  for  export  understood,  their 
probable  growth  can  be  studied  in  the  light  of  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  to  foment  several  of  them.  In  July,  1007,  a  decree  was 
issued  by  the  President  granting  bounties  on  various  articles  of  agri- 
cultural production.  These  were  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  rubber. 
On  cotton  the  bounty  is  $1  gold  for  each  quintal  (110  pounds) 
cleaned  and  packed  for  domestic  consumption  or  for  exportation. 
This  bounty  will  be  paid  on  the  production  of  cotton  until  October 
1,  1908,  that  period  covering  the  crops  planted  in  the  fall  of  1907  and 
the  spring  of  1908.  From  this  date  until  October  1,  1910,  it  will  be 
paid  only  on  cotton  exported. 

A  premium  of  $1  is  provided  on  each  quintal  of  coffee  exported 
until  July  20,  1910.  Various  tropical  producing  countries  which 
derive  a  portion  of  their  revenues  from  the  export  duty  on  coffee 
in  times  of  depression  have  remitted  the  export  tax,  but  Colombia, 
I  believe,  is  the  only  country'  which  has  granted  a  bounty  on  the 
export  crop.  The  measure  is  intended  to  1k»  a  temporary  one.  Its 
purpose  is  to  enable  the  Colombian  coffee  producers  to  get  rid  of 
their  crop  in  the  depressed  condition  of  the  world's  market  and  to 
secure  the  ingress  of  capital  for  circulation. 

A  bounty  of  $1  is  provided  on  each  quintal  (110  pounds)  of  to- 
bacco exported  until  July  *20,  1910.  On  nil)lx»r  exported  the  bounty 
is  $4  j)er  quintal,  provided  it  is  from  phintati<)ii>  of  rultivated  trees. 
This  bounty  is  to  last  until  July  20,  1914.  The  l)omitie.-«  are  to  be 
provided  for  l)y  the  apj)Iication  of  .">  per  e^Mit  of  the  iiii]K>r(  <hities, 
to  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  apiinst  whi^h  warrants  ai-e  lo  l)o 
issued. 

The  bounties  may  l>e  considei-ed  as  (experimental  and  tentative, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  merely  decrees  indicates  their  temporary 
character.  I)ut  there  is  little  (piestion  that  tho-e  hm  rubber  and  cotton 
will  1k'  continued  so  long  as  the  i-esults  are  good,  while  the  coffee 
premium  is  only  meant  to  tide  over  a  temporary  depression. 

A  further  measure  for  encouraging  the  agricultural  interests  was 
the  lowering  of  the  export  duty  on  cattle  from  $^>  to  Ji^l  \wr  head,  but 
the  steamship  companies,  by  rai>ing  their  freight  rates,  partially 
nullified  the  Ix^nefit  of  this  remission. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

Colombia  has  mined  the  preciou-  metals  for  <^ntnri(»s,  ranking 
with  th(»  foremost  gold-producing  (•()untrie>  of  the  woihl.  It  hardly 
can  l)e  said  that  the  old  mines  which  the  Spani>h  worked  have  Ixmmi 
exhausted,  for  they  still  continue  to  produce,  but  chiefly  in  propor- 
tion as  new  machinery  and  modern  methods  are  employed.  There 
are  also  the  possibilities  always  present  in  a  mineral  region  of  new 
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discoveries,  but  practical  miners,  while  not  denying  that  some  day 
bonanza  strikes  may  be  made,  prefer  to  look  for  immediate  returns 
to  mines  already  known.  Improved  means  of  transportation  are 
rendering  some  of  these  more  accessible  and  profifable. 

SHIPMENTS   OF    GOLD    AND   SILVER. 

Gold  continues  to  be  the  leading  shipment,  the  ore  and  bullion  which 
are  exported  through  the  various  ports  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000 
annually.  Gold  mining  is  both  for  quartz  and  for  placer  deposits, 
but  the  latter  is  now  receiving  the  most  attention.  The  leading 
gold  regions  are  those  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia  and  the  one 
known  as  the  Choco,  along  the  San  Juan  and  the  Atrato  rivers. 
The  latter  has  for  a  long  period  been  exploited  for  the  placers,  but 
in  a  somewhat  crude  form.  Dredging  machinery  as  first  introduced 
did  not  prove  very  successful,  and  much  of  the  capital  outlay  gave 
no  results,  the  old  hand  washings  being  resorted  to  after  various 
experiments.  This  also  is  true  of  the  placer  deposits  in  the  regions 
of  the  Porce  and  Neche  rivers  in  Antioquia.  However,  experience 
in  California  and  New  Zealand  is  now  being  drawn  on,  and  within 
the  past  year  some  dredges  of  the  type  in  use  in  the  Orville  district 
of  California  have  been  contracted  for  and  others  are  likely  to  be 
purchased.  Improved  machinery  also  has  been  imported  for  the 
quartz  mines. 

The  silver  mines  of  Tolima  and  other  sections  have  not  been  worked 
at  a  profit  during  the  last  few  years  except  in  a  few  instances.  Their 
exploitation  is  now  being  undertaken  more  systematically. 

Of  the  other  metals,  platinum,  found  in  the  Choco,  has  long  been 
one  of  Colombia's  most  valuable  products.  The  methods  of  working 
it  by  the  natives  are  still  primitive,  but  considerable  quantities  are 
obtained  by  them.  A  French  company  is  seeking  to  extract  it  from 
the  quartz  as  well  as  from  the  placers.  Inquiries  on  this  subject  have 
been  answered  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.  A  recent 
decree  declared  all  future  discoveries  of  platinum  and  its  correlated 
metals  to  be  Government  monopolies. 

PRECIOUS    STONES. 

The  emerald  mines  of  Colombia  are  famous,  particularly  those  of 
Muzo,  75  miles  from  Bogota.  They  are  controlled  absolutely  by  the 
State,  and  at  present  an  increased  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  leases 
made  to  the  company  which  works  them.  Private  parties  are  prohib- 
ited from  denouncing  emerald  mines  in  the  future,  and  those  already 
denounced  can  only  be  worked  by  the  payment  of  $60,000  annually 
from  the  time  production  begins,  and  can  not  be  offered  for  private 
sale,  the  Government  reserving  the  right  of  purchase.     The.  fe\fe 
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quality  of  product  is  still  limited  to  a  few  mines,  notwithstanding 
that  considerable  capital  has  been  expended  in  working  other  deposits. 
The  future  of  the  precious  metals  in  Colombia,  particularly  gold 
and  silver,  is  encouraging,  because  of  the  systematic  methods  which 
are  now  employed  by  groups  of  capitalists  who  make  mining  a  busi- 
ness, and  instead  of  prospecting  at  haphazard  carefully  determine 
their  ground  and  then  exploit  it  fully.  Several  groups  of  American 
and  English  capitalists  are  engaged  in  development  of  this  kind.  In 
past  years  some  fairly  good  mines  have  been  worked  under  difficulties 
because  of  insufficient  capital.  This  deficiency  is  now  being  met,  and 
with  the  necessary  working  capital  there  is  good  reason  to  look  for 
increased  output. 

COAL   AND    IRON. 

It  is  a  question  whether  in  the  future  the  baser  minerals  will  not 
prove  a  more  profitable  source  of  revenue  to  Colombia  than  the  pre- 
cious metals.  The  existence  of  coal  in  widely  separated  regions  is 
fully  determined.  In  Bogota  and  in  the  interior  the  bituminous 
mines  are  worked  crudely  because  the  local  demand  is  limited,  but 
with  transportation  facilities  provided,  the  deposits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  with  Santa  Marta  as  the  shipping  port,  the  anthracite 
deposits  of  Cj^H,  and  the  great  coal  beds  of  the  Cauca  have  unlimited 
commercial  possibilities.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  by  the  time 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  the  anthracite  coal  contiguous  to  the 
Pacific  coast  will  find  a  very  profitable  market.  Before  that,  however, 
there  is  the  probability  that  an  outlet  for  the  Cauca  coal  to  the  Carib- 
bean will  be  obtained  through  railway  construction  and  a  large  meas- 
ure of  the  West  Indian  carrving  trade  be  supplied  by  this  means. 

The  iron  ore  which  exists  in  the  interior  does  not  give  promise  of 
early  development  on  a  large  scale.  Tlie  modest  manner  in  which  La 
Paradera  foundry,  near  Bogota,  is  conducted  shows  that  the  growth 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  Colombia,  even  where  the  coal  and 
the  ore  lie  closely  together,  as  they  do  in  this  region,  will  not  be  rapid. 

PETROLEl  M,    ASPHALT,    AND    TOPPER. 

The  petroleum  deposits  are  mainly  in  the  coast  region.  Their 
commercial  value  is  still  problematical.  Some  of  the  oil  obtained  has 
been  tested,  and  while  showing  good  results  for  lubricating  purposes 
has  proved  to  be  low  in  illuminating  power.  It  is  possible  that 
petroleum  may  be  obtained  for  fuel  purposes,  and  this  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  river  steamboats,  which  can  not  afford  the  space 
necessary  for  carrying  coal  for  fuel,  and  are  therefore  dependent  on 
wood  obtained  along  the  river.  Oil  of  an  average  illuminating  qual- 
ity would  find  a  good  domestic  market,  since  that  consumed  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  is  of  the  lowest  grade — that  is,  110°. 
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The  asphalt  deposits  are  a  valuable  property,  the  product  being  of 
the  high  quality  used  in  varnishes.  The  chief  shipments  are  from  a 
point  on  the  Magdalena  River  called  Rosario.  The  mine  lies  back 
from  the  river  three  days  by  mule  and  canoe  transport. 

The  value  of  the  copper,  manganese,  tin,  and  other  minerals  which 
are  known  to  exist  in  different  sections  of  the  country  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  Their  immediate  commercial  possibilities  do  not  appear 
to  be  great. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

From  the  general  review  that  has  been  made  of  the  prospective 
development  of  Colombia,  it  follows  that  since  the  transportation 
enterprises  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture  are  leading  factors, 
the  greatest  market  will  be  for  iron  and  steel  products  in  all  forms. 
The  purchase  of  railway  material  already  has  begun.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  United  States  the  control  of  nearly  all  the  railways 
which  are  being  extended  is  in  the  hands  of  English  companies,  and 
this  lias  resulted  in  diverting  purchases  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  capitalists  who  acquired  the  Cartagena-Calamar  Railway  and 
the  Magdalena  steamboat  line  from  the  Boston  interests  in  the  exten- 
sions and  improvements  made  have  bought  rails  and  other  material 
entirely  in  England.  The  Dorada  Railway  also  procured  the  rails 
for  its  extension  in  England.  It  is  possible  that  the  rails  in  the 
future  will  continue  to  be  bought  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
panies which  are  controlled  by  British  capital,  though  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  be  exported  from  American  ports  as 
cheaply  as  when  shipped  from  Great  Britain.  Even  under  foreign 
ownership  the  probability  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  rolling  stock  will  be 
bought  in  the  United  States.  American  builders  of  locomotives  and 
cars  understand  the  requirements  of  the  Colombian  roads,  and  most 
of  the  rolling  stock  is  America,n.  On  the  lines  controlled  by  the 
Government  preference  is  shown  for  American  locomotives  and  equip- 
ment. The  group  of  American  capitalists  i«Jho  acquired  the  conces- 
sion for  the  Colombia  Central  Railway  bougnt  all  the  material  in  the 
United  States  for  the  terminal  facilities  and  for  the  short  section  of 
the  line  which  was  laid  at  Ciudad  Reyes,  and  their  purchases  will 
continue  to  be  made  there.  Most  of  the  steam  excavators,  dump 
carts,  wheelbarrows,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  a  good  market,  because  of 
the  increased  construction,  are  bought  in  the  United  States.  Part  of 
the  bridge  work  on  existing  lines  has  been  secured  by  English  bridge 
builders.  From  the  topographical  character  of  the  country,  railways 
in  Colombia  require  much  bridge  material,  and  the  opportunities  of 
this  market  in  connection  with  the  new  lines  and  the  lines  under  con- 
struction are  worth  the  attention  of  the  American  bridge  companies. 
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MACHINERY  AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  market  for  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  not  only  a  growing  but 
also  a  permanent  one,  and  agricultural  implements  present  the  most 
promising  field.  Colombia  is  one  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
American  makers  of  farm  tools  have  done  excellent  pioneer  work, 
and  is  not  a  strange  land  to  some  of  them,  but  suggestions  may  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  yet  familiar  with  this 
field,  and  also  for  those  who,  in  exploiting  it,  may  have  overlooked 
several  essential  points. 

The  first  point  is  that  Colombia,  from  its  topography  and  its 
variety  of  climate,  has  agriculture  of  both  tropical  and  temperate 
climates.  Notwithstanding  that  they  lie  so  close  to  the  equator  the 
high  plains  which  are  surrounded  by  the  Cordilleras,  owing  to  their 
altitude,  are  unusually  fine  regions  for  growing  the  cereals.  These 
savannas,  as  they  are  called,  range  in  height  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet, 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  extensive  being  at  the  latter  altitude. 
Many  of  their  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  grain-growing 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  require  farm  tools  of  a  similar  char- 
acter and  quality.  The  coast  lands  and  lower  river  valleys  present 
all  the  conditions  of  tropical  agriculture ;  that  is,  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  also  Indian  corn. 
Coffee  may  be  considered  as  tropical,  since  it  is  grown  in  the  hot 
regions  on  the  mountain  slopes,  from  1,500  feet  up  to  5,000  feet.  Rice 
is  semitropical.  Indian  corn  and  some  other  crops  in  the  most 
favorcMl  districts  ^ive  three  yields  a  year,  but  two  are  usually  consid- 
ered more  profitable. 

PRESENCE    OF    AMERICAN    MACHINES. 

American  manufacturers  when  they  first  entered  this  market  l>egan 
with  commoner  and  smaller  grades  of  farm  tools,  and  the  entrance 
into  the  field  was  quite  recent^ — not  more  than  five  years  ago.  En- 
couraging success  has  been  had  with  plows,  and  now  five  or  six  well- 
known  makes  are  to  be  found.  The  soil  requires  a  good  quality  of 
blade.  Some  plows  have  been  imported  of  a  very  cheap  kind,  which 
could  be  sold  as  low  as  $10  gold,  but  the  market  generally  has  called 
for  a  much  better  article.  The  present  tendency  is  toward  the  higher- 
priced  plows,  with  a  marked  preference  for  the  disks.  Xotw  ithstand- 
ing  the  higher  price,  these  are  beginning  to  connnand  a  ready  sale. 
A  disk  plow,  for  which  the  factory  price  is,  say,  $35,  retails  in  Bogota 
for  $135,  but  the  retail  charge  for  mo^t  farm  tools  is  about  three 
times  the  factory  price. 

Harvesting  machineiy,  especially  the  smaller  mowers  and  reapers, 
is  also  in  favor,  and  the  sale  is  capable  of  considerable  extension. 
The  use  of  the  harvesters  heretofore  has  been  confined  to  the  larger 
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haciendas,  or  farms,  but  some  of  the  smaller  farms  are  beginning  to 
make  use  of  them.  At  one  little  railway  station,  from  which  an  im- 
portant mule  trail  branches,  I  saw  five  harvesters  of  American  make 
from  three  different  factories.  Harrows  have  a  fair  sale.  Compli- 
cated cultivators  are  not  favored,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
the  native  laborers  to  use  them.  A  potato  cultivator  on  which  great 
hopes  were  built  was  a  failure,  because  the  mechanism  was  not 
simple  enough.  Some  seed  drills,  however,  have  been  introduced.  A 
small  corn  sheller,  which  is  quite  simple  in  its  operation,  has  secured 
a  very  good  market,  but  a  rice  huller,  because  of  a  more  complicated 
movement,  has  not  found  buyers. 

EUROPEAN    COMPETITION. 

Until  two  years  ago  English  steam  thrashers  monopolized  the  mar- 
ket. One  reason  was  that  the  American  makers  had  not  .learned  how 
to  pack  them.  The  first  American  thrasher  arrived  in  such  bad  con-: 
dition  that  when  put  together  it  would  not  work.  A  second  importa- 
tion from  the  same  factory  in  Pennsylvania,  with  more  care  in  the 
packing,  was  fairly  successful.  A  year  ago  an  Ohio  thrasher  was 
brought  in,  and  it  seemed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  savanna  districts 
in  some  special  points.  An  order  for  a  second  one  was  soon  given, 
and  this  Ohio  thrasher  is  now  the  best  sales  agent  for  American 
thrashing  machines  that  could  be  desired,  since  it  furnishes  a  satisfac- 
tory working  sample.  The  thrashers  are  employed  as  in  the  States, 
one  machine  doing  service  for  several  farmers. 

In  hoes,  adzes,  spades,  and  shovels  American  makers  have  not  done 
so  well.  The  domestic  implements  of  this  kind  are  very  crude  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  the  native  is  not  willing  to  pay  for  an  article  of 
first-rate  quality,  and  the  English  and  Germans  have  the  bulk  of 
this  trade.  English  cast-steel  hoe  blades  of  2^  and  3J  pounds  have 
held  the  market  against  the  United  States.  The  machete,  or  cane 
cutter,  a  formidable  knife,  capable  of  a  variety  of  uses  in  the  hands 
of  the  native,  from  chopping  a  soft  wood  tree  to  <iutting  cane,  is 
probably  the  largest  single  import  among  farm  tools.  A  well- 
known  New  England  firm  always  has  had  the  cream  of  this  market, 
but  in  the  flush  times  of  the  home  demand  its  Colombian  orders  have 
fallen  behind  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  In  consequence,  an 
English  machete  of  a  good  quality,  which  sells  about  10  per  cent 
cheaper,  has  been  able  to  secure  increased  sales,  but  the  greatest 
increase  has  been  obtained  by  the  German  imitation  machetes.  These 
are  manufactured  in  almost  exactly  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
American  machete,  and,  though  the  quality  is  much  poorer,  the  price 
is  cheaper,  and  a  large  sale  has  been  built  up. 
S  D— 60-1— Vol  11 34 
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MACHINERY    FOR    IRRIGATION. 

The  introduction  of  irrigating  machinery  is  quite  recent.  Ordi- 
nary pumps,  mostly  of  New  York  manufacture,  have  been  in  good 
demand,  and  there  has  been  some  call  for  windmills.  Among  the 
first  windmills  brought  in  were  several  of  4  tons  weight  of  si:eel. 
These  cost  the  importer  $400  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  but  by  the  time  they 
had  been  transported  to  the  Bogota  savanna  their  net  cost  was  $1,000 
and  the  asking  retail  price  was  $1,500.  Two  or  three  were  set  up 
and  appeared  to  give  satisfaction,  but  their  use  has  not  extended. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  as  to 
their  handling.  This  also  applies  to  much  other  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. The  manufacturers  of  the  most  expensive  machines  sent 
out  their  own  demonstrators  in  the  beginning,  but  the  lack  of  com- 
petent local  erecting  engineers  is  felt.  The  leading  importers  keep 
duplicate  parts,  yet  in  case  of  accident  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in 
adjusting  them  properly.  The  more  progressive  Colombian  farmers 
of  the  wealthy  classes  usually  manage  to  find  among  their  peons  or 
laborers  one  or  two  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  manage  the 
improved  machinery,  yet  it  takes  time  for  these  peons  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  a  broken  or  out-of-gear  machine.  Notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  irrigating  machinery  has  been  contracted  for  by  a 
few  wealthy  landowners.  The  initial  difficulty  here  was  not  only  the 
lack  of  experience,  but  also  the  heavy  cost.  Among  some  recent  con- 
tracts, the  lowest  for  which  a  small  irrigating  plant  could  hv  deliv- 
ered, with  duties,  freight,  and  insurance  prepaid,  was  $12,000,  while 
a  larger  plant  cost  $30,000  to  install. 

SrOAR  AND  COFFEE  MACHINES. 

In  sugar  machinery  the  United  States  is  l)ehind  Europe.  Sub- 
stantially all  the  installation  for  the  larger  mills  is  from  abroad.  The 
mill  which  French  capitalists  are  erecting  near  Girardot  will  be  sup- 
plied with  French  and  Belgian  machinery.  The  mill  near  Cartagena 
which  Columbian  capitalists  are  putting  up  will  be  fitted  out  chiefly 
with  English  machinery.  Some  American  firms  responded  to  the 
information  given  by  Consul  Manning  at  Cartagena  of  the  proposed 
building  of  this  central  mill  by  sending  catalogues,  but  none  of  them, 
apparently,  was  enterprising  enough  to  send  a  special  representative 
down,  though  the  voyage  could  have  l)een  made  in  nine  or  ten  days. 
On  the  smaller  plantations,  where  the  cane  is  ground  by  the  local  pro- 
ducers, some  trapiches,  or  small  sugar  mills,  are  supplied  by  American 
makers,  and  the  evai)orating  pans  are  also  from  the  United  States. 

England  heretofore  has  had  the  advantage  in  supplying  coffee  ma- 
chinery, though  not  enjoying  a  monopoly.  R(»cently  more  enterprise 
has  been  shown  bv  American  manufacturers,  and  thev  are  now  obtain- 
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ing  their  share  of  this  market.  Flour  mills  are  supplied  from  the 
United  States.  If  the  protection  policy  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment in  developing  a  native  flour  industry  is  successful  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  flour  mills,  but  there  may  be  some  com- 
pensation in  the  opportunity  which  the  makers  of  milling  machinery 
will  have  to  supply  the  installations. 

•    COTTON  AND  MINING  MACHINERY. 

The  matter  of  cotton  gins  and  cotton  machinery  generally  has  here- 
tofore been  brought  to  the  attention  of  makers  in  the  United  States 
in  information  I  have  forwarded.  If  the  movement  to  make  Colom- 
bia a  cotton-growing  country  has  even  a  fair  measure  of  success,  this 
should  be  a  good  market  for  cotton  ginning  and  similar  machinery. 
In  a  statement  published  by  the  Government  the  following  estimate 
was  made  of  the  cost  of  a  plant  delivered  at  Barranquilla,  the  duties 
being  included :  1  gin,  capable  of  cleaning  20  hundredweight  daily, 
$300;  1  hydraulic  press,  capacity  500  pounds,  $1,G00;  1  hydraulic 
press,  capacity  150  pounds,  $800;  1  vapor  motor  with  boiler,  $1,500. 
The  two  presses  should  be  capable  of  extracting  the  oil  from  the  seed. 
Makers  of  cotton  machinery  can  judge  the  correctness  of  this  estimate. 

Mining  machinery  is  divided  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  mines  which  are  owned  by  English  capitalists  gen- 
erally get  their  machinery  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Those  con- 
trolled by  the  Americans  buy  exclusively  in  the  United  States.  In 
Antioquia  most  of  the  stamp  mills  are  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
dredging  machinery,  which  will  be  employed  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  future,  will  come  from  the  United  States.  Dynamite  and  other 
explosives  used  in  the  mines  are  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

MACHINERY  EXHIBITS. 

A  general  suggestion  in  regard  to  machinery,  and  particularly 
farm  implements,  may  be  made.  In  July  a  local  exposition,  the  first 
of  the  kind  that  the  country  has  known,  was  held  in  Bogota.  Though 
the  space  was  limited,  room  was  found  for  a  machinery  exhibit,  and 
American  agricultural  implements  excited  much  favorable  attention. 
In  1910  a  national  exposition  will  be  held  in  Bogota,  and  it  is  not  too 
early  for  American  manufacturers  to  make  their  plans  for  full  rep- 
resentation in  it. 

The  leading  firms  in  Bogota  which  handle  American  tarm  ma- 
chinery are  liberal  advertisers  in  the  newspapers,  but  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  would  find  it  advantageous  to  supplement  this  ad- 
vertising by  a  fuller  distribution  of  attractive  lithographs  and  wall 
posters  showing  all  their  manufactures.     From  observation  at  severa.1 
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points  I  should  say  that  the  English  makers  are  more  enterprising  in 
this  regard  than  are  the  American  manufacturers.  However,  the  best 
advertisement  for  American  farm  tools  is  undoubtedly  a  sample  in 
actual  operation.  While  in  the  district  surrounding  Bogota  these 
farm  tools  are  now  well  known,  there  is  yet  an  unexploited  field  in  the 
Cauca  Valley  region.  An  American  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
business  suggests  that  this  district  should  receive  attention. 

A  few  ice  machines  have  been  sold  on  the  coast,  usually  to  Ameri- 
cans. American  safes  are  the  only  ones  which  are  bought.  All  the 
leading  makes  of  American  typewriters  are  sold,  and  the  market  for 
them  is  a  very  good  one.  Some  of  the  native  firms  which  have 
handled  the  leading  typewriters  have  shown  unusual  enterprise,  and 
to  this  is  due  their  popularity. 

HARDWARE   AND   TOOLS. 

In  household  hardware,  the  market  is  divided  between  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  in  about  the  order  named. 
Germany,  of  course,  furnishes  the  cheaper  grades.  The  United 
States  is  credited  with  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cutlery  importa- 
tions, but  in  this  are  included  some  of  the  smaller  farm  implements. 
In  machine  tools,  notwithstanding  its  supremacy,  the  United  States 
does  not  make  a  good  showing.  France  supplies  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carpenters'  tools.  There  is  a  very  large  market  for  pad- 
locks, as  an  inspection  of  the  cabins  and  dwellin^rs,  as  well  as  the 
warehouses  and  business  houses  throughout  Colombia,  shows.  Ger- 
many has  had  the  lead  in  this  trade,  especially  since  the  demand  is 
for  the  cheaper  locks,  I)ut  a  well-known  New  England  firm  has  entered 
the  field,  and  notwithstanding  the  hiirher  price  its  *ro()ds  are  found 
in  many  shops  and  stores.  A  representative  of  this  firm  recently 
made  a  trip  to  the  interior  with  satisfactory  results.  Malleable  iron 
goods,  enameled  ironware,  and  lanipware  are  controlled  l)y  Ger- 
man3\  Only  the  cheapest  kind  of  enameled  ware  finds  a  sale.  A 
large  part  of  the  poorer  population  of  Colombia  still  use  crude  pot- 
tery utensils  of  their  own  make  for  cookin<r  and  for  other  household 
purposes.  Both  England  and  the  United  States  have  a  share  in  the 
sale  of  flat  irons,  which  is  large. 

In  the  matter  of  saws  there  is  a  division  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  Sheffield  and  Birmin*rham  furni>hin<r  the  better  (piality. 
and  Gennany  the  cheap  grades.  Some  American  saws  are  in  use, 
but  the  statement  usually  made  bv  dealers  is  that  they  are  too  high 
priced  to  .secure  more  than  a  limited  sale.  As  a  result  of  some  of  the 
railway  projects  which  will  open  up  timber  re<rions.  a  large  number 
of  sawmills  are  (certain  to  be  established,  and  these  mills  should  be 
supplied  from  the  United  States.  Chains  are  imported  chiefly  from 
England. 
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SHEET  AND  OTHER  METAL  PRODUCTS. 

England  has  a  lead,  which  almost  amounts  to  a  monopoly,  in  the 
sale  of  corrugated  iron  products.  Sheet-iron  roofing  is  very  extensive, 
and  is  even  beginning  to  supplant  the  grass  roofs  of  many  of  the 
native  houses.  All  of  this  comes  from  England.  Local  importers 
with  whom  I  have  talked  have  invariably  stated  that  the  English 
sheet-iron  roofing  is  cheaper  and  better  than  can  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States,  though  they  do  not  profess  to  know  the  reason. 
The  United  States,  however,  supplies  the  metal  ceiling,  which  is  well 
suited  for  the  tropical  climate,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  business 
houses  and  dwellings.  Wire  nails  are  from  the  United  States,  both 
German  and  English  efforts  to  hold  the  market  for  nails  having  been 
unsuccessful.  Sewing  machines  are  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
though  the  company  which  has  factories  in  England  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  supplies  the  local  demand 
from  its  Glasgow  factory.  Cooking  stoves  of  American  manufac- 
ture, and  durable  without  being  too  heavy,  would  command  a  reason- 
ably good  market  if  pushed,  but  their  sale  was  seriously  affected  by 
the  bad  packing  of  a  large  consignment  from  Philadelphia.  How- 
ever, this  setback  need  not  be  considered  as  a  permanent  one.  There 
is  practically  no  market  for  oil  and  gas  stoves,  notwithstanding  that 
on  the  savannas  these  would  seem  to  be  very  desirable  during  the 
damp  and  cold  season.  A  few  foreigners  use  them,  but  the  natives 
say  they  are  unhealthy,  and  prefer  to  suffer  discomfort  rather  than 
to  trust  them. 

In  barbed  wire,  which  is  used  extensively  on  the  cattle  ranges,  the 
United  States  maintains  a  lead  which  gives  it  a  virtual  monopoly, 
although  Germany,  by  providing  a  cheaper  grade  which  reels  more 
yards  from  the  spool  and  causes  the  buyer  to  think  he  is  getting  more 
for  his  money,  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  foothold.  The  leading  im- 
porters of  barbed  wire  have  insisted  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  importations  from  England,  all  of  this  article  comes  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  custom-house  returns  do  not  bear  out  this  state- 
ment.    Woven-wire  fencing  has  a  good  though  limited  market. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 

The  future  of  electrical  apparatus  is  fairly  encouraging,  though  it 
will  not  be  called  a  booming  one  until  Colombia  begins  to  turn  to  its 
vast  water  power  in  the  mountain  regions  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Up  to  the  present  time  there  are  few  lighting  plants  in  the 
larger  cities,  the  one  at  Cartagena  being  a  municipal  enterprise.  In 
Bogota  and  elsewhere,  however,  private  companies  supply  the  lights. 
The  representative  of  an  American  company  who  has  been  in  Colom- 
bia for  the  past  year  has  made  contracts  with  companies  in  Bucara- 
manga  and  other  cities  for  electric-lighting  plawl^.    TW  baxvsx^R»». 
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company  installs  the  plant,  and  if  desired  provides  experienced  men 
to  run  it,  but  they  become  employees  of  the  local  corporation.  In 
some  towns  which  are  making  provision  for  electric  installation  this 
will  be  done  by  private  companies  under  contract  with  the  munici- 
palities to  furnish  light.  In  a  few  places  in  the  high  savannas,  be- 
tween the  mountain  ranges,  it  has  been  found  that  the  use  of  coal  will 
be  cheaper  than  the  water  power,  coal  being  abundant  and  mined  at 
very  low  prices.  On  the  Magdalena  River  some  of  the  steamboat 
companies  tried  the  experiment  of  providing  searchlights  and  electric 
lights,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  meet  with  sufficient  appreciation 
and  the  dynamos  were  removed. 
England. 

ELECTRICITY  GHADl'ALLV   BEING   INSTALLED. 

The  contract  has  been  made  for  electrifying  the  Bogota  street-car 
systems,  and  this  introduction  of  the  trolley  in  the  capital  is  about 
the  most  important  electric  installation  that  is  now  under  way.  On 
many  of  the  coffee  and  sugar  plantations,  however,  small  electric- 
light  plants  have  been  installed,  and  as  the  wealthier  plantation 
owners  gradually  regain  their  former  prosperity  the  installation  of 
these  small  plants  should  become  more  common.  The  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  of  the  country  are  being  constantly  extended,  and 
there  is  some  increase  in  the  demand  for  electrical  material  on  account 
of  these  extensions. 

Considering  that  so  large  an  area  of  Colombia  lies  within  the  Torrid 
Zone,  there  is  a  surprising  lack  of  cooling  appliances  and  other  minor 
uses  of  electricity.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  coast  cities, 
where  it  is  rare  to  s«»e  an  electric  fan,  notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
comforts of  the  heated  spell,  which  lasts  most  of  the  year.  Persist- 
ency along  this  lin(»  by  a  (h^tcriiiiiied  representative  might  result  in 
the  introduction  and  the  extensive  use  of  the>e  smaller  appliances. 

MOTOR    AND    OTHER    ROAD    VEHICLES. 

Colombia  does  not  offer  much  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of 
motor  cars  for  personal  use.  Some  of  the  towns  have  good  roads  for 
a  short  distance,  and  in  the  savanna  of  Bogota  there  are  excellent 
ones,  but  generally  the  use  of  automobiles  would  I)e  limited  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  thoroughfares.  A  few  are  encountered,  some 
being  small  runabouts  and  others  exj)ensive  ear.-.  1  hey  are  neces- 
sarily a  luxury  of  the  very  rich,  because  the  fuel  co.^t  is  .so  high.  The 
present  price  of  gasoline  is  almost  prohibitive.  Tliere  is,  however, 
a  possibility  of  developing  motor  cars  to  a  limited  e.xtent  for  trans- 
port purposes,  the  presumption  being  that  at  some  future  time  fuel 
may  be  cheapened.  A  company  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Medellin 
for  an  automol)ile  line  and  o[)i*ne(l  corresj)ondence   with  European 
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manufacturers.  It  also  has  been  proposed  to  secure  motor  cars  for 
transport  on  the  Cambao  cart  road,  but  traction  engines  have  already 
been  contracted  for  on  this  highway.  They  are  to  be  capable  of  haul- 
ing cargoes  of  3  tons.  Road  engines  have  been  imported  from 
England,  but  they  have  been  too  heavy  for  the  bridges,  though  they 
have  had  a  limited  use.  Inquiries  for  traction  engines  have  been 
referred  by  Consul-General  White,  of  Bogota,  to  American  makers. 
A  few  fine  carriages  for  personal  use  have  been  imported  from  the 
United  States  by  Americans,  but  the  common  hacks  and  cabs,  which 
are  used  in  large  numbers,  come  from  France. 

MOTOR  BOATS. 

There  should  be  a  good  market  for  motor  boats  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  tributary  rivers,  but  for  various  reasons  the  demand  is  quite 
limited.  One  trouble  is  the  inability  of  the  natives  to  repair  them 
when  out  of  order,  or  even  to  keep  them  from  rusting  by  applying 
frequent  coats  of  paint.  On  the  Cauca  the  introduction  of  small 
motor  boats  was  proposed,  but  it  was  found  that  the  freight  could  be 
handled  more  cheaply  in  the  canoes  which  are  already  in  use  and 
which  are  propelled  by  poles.  A  few  Americans  and  other  foreign- 
ers along  the  Caribbean  coast  and  up  the  rivers  have  motor  launches, 
but  even  they  find  the  high  cost\of  fuel  a  drawback.  The  kerosene 
launch  equipped  with  sail  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose,  but  its 
cost,  as  compared  with  the  gasoline  launch  is  almost  prohibitive,  as 
kerosene  is  very  expensive  fuel.  This  subject  has  been  covered  in 
detail  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 

TEXTILES. 

With  respect  to  textiles,  which,  classed  together,  form  the  largest 
single  item  of  the  imports,  the  same  condition  is  to  be  noticed  as  in 
supplying  agricultural  machinery;  that  is,  the  wide  variety  of  cli- 
mate. While  there  are  heavy  importations  of  cottons  and  woolen 
mixtures  for  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plateaus, 
which  are  the  most  densely  populated,  have  a  cold  as  well  as  a  hot 
temperature,  and  that  there  is  a  rainy  season  which  calls  for  comfort- 
able clothing.  Overcoats  are  worn  by  many  of  the  men  in  Bogota 
during  the  afternoon,  and  always  after  the  sun  goes  down,  while  the 
women's  garments  are  also  of  material  suitable  for  these  changes  in 
temperature.  The  majority  of  the  men  frequently  wear  a  poncho  or 
blanket  over  the  ordinary  garments. 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS. 

Some  detailed  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  United  States,  previously  forwarded,  recognized  freely  that 
Manchester  has  captured  much  of  the  trade  formerly  held  by  tlie 
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United  States.  The  cotton-goods  market  is  too  valuable,  and  too  cer- 
tain to  grow,  for  the  American  mills  to  allow  this  condition  to  con- 
tinue permanently.  "Americans,"  or  "gray  domestics,"  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Colombian  trade,  are  those  which  offer  the  best  field  for 
the  mills  of  the  United  States.  On  the  coast  white  duck  for  men's 
wear  is  still  obtained  from  the  United  States  mills,  but  generally 
those  mills  have  failed  to  cultivate  the  market  for  prints.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  supplied  the  selected  prints  as  called  for,  but 
usually  orders  have  been  ignored.  Like  all  the  natives  of  the  Tropics, 
the  majority  of  the  Colombians  want  bright  and  gaudy  colors.  Man- 
chester meets  this  demand  even  to  imitating  American  Turkey  reds 
in  inferior  quality,  which  of  course  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price. 
Germany  is  also  doing  something  in  this  line,  and  Italy  has  secured 
an  entrance  to  the  market.  Barcelona  always  has  had  a  small  trade, 
which  increases  slightly. 

PURCHASES    FROM    EUROPE. 

The  situation  as  to  cottons  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  majority  of  Colombian  importers  buy  from  Manchester  and 
other  points  in  Europe  because  they  get  an  article  which  suits  the 
Colombian  demand  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  obtain  it  from 
the  American  mills,  and  also  because  of  the  longer  credits  granted. 
It  is*  admitted  that  the  Americans  are  superior  in  quality,  and  the 
suggestion  made  by  iniportcTs  is  that  the  quality  might  bo  slightly 
reduced  in  order  to  give  lower  prices.  Colombian  houses  which  take 
up  and  popularize  caliccx^s  or  other  cotton  cloths  also  want  to  retain 
the  exclusive  sale  of  such  goods.  They  complain  that  when  they 
had  created  a  market,  the  American  mills  supplying  them  furnished 
the  same  line  of  goods  to  their  competitors. 

The  United  States  market  for  cottons  was  at  its  best  from  1895 
to  1891).  The  civil  war  in  Colombia  then  interruj)ted  trade,  and  this, 
taken  with  the  home  demand,  caused  the  American  mills  to  show 
indifference,  of  which  Manchester  was  quick  to  take  advantage. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace  (he  American  mills  apj)arently  made 
little  systematic  effort  to  regain  the  trade,  though  a  few  representa- 
tives and  manufacturing  agents  visited  the  country.  One  of  these 
represented  24  mills.  The  Colombian  houses  all  say  that  when  the 
needs  of  the  market  were  explained,  and  promises  made  that  their 
orders  would  be  strictly  followed,  those  promis(»s  were  not  kept.  So 
they  turned  again  to  Manchester. 

WOOLEN   AND  OTIIEK   MANUFACTl  RES. 

In  woolen  mixtures  of  various  kinds,  including  shawls,  Germany 
has  the  lead.  There  is  a  fair  importation  of  these  gocxls  and  also 
of  ready-made  clothing.     France  hold?  a  substantial  monopoly  of 
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the  trade  in  silks  and  fine  dry  goods,  which  is  considerable,  since 
the  wealthier  classes  in  Bogota  and  the  other  cities  follow  the  latest 
Parisian  modes.  Felt  hats  are  imported  both  from  England  and 
from  Germany,  the  cheaper  grade  coming  from  Germany.  An 
American  felt  hat  which  finds  a  good  sale  in  Mexico  and  other  Span- 
ish-American countries  apparently  has  not  been  introduced  into 
Colombia.  It  would  be  especially  adaptable  to  ranches  of  the  in- 
terior.   Fine  derby  and  silk  hats  are  imported  chiefly  from  London* 

Coffee  bags  and  burlap  covering  are  imported  from  England.  Car- 
pets and  rugs  are  from  Germany  and  England. 

In  all  kinds  of  textiles,  and  especially  in  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  and 
linen  mixtures,  exporters  should  inform  themselves  in  detail,  through 
correspondence  with  their  Colombian  buyers,  of  the  requirements  of 
the  tariff.  The  schedules,  if  not  carefully  followed,  sometimes  cause 
a  garment  which  may  be  four-fifths  cotton  with  a  woolen  or  silk 
thread  to  be  classed  at  the  much  higher  rates  which  are  assessed  on 
silks  or  woolens.  The  selling  price  of  textile  goods  is  usually  about 
100  per  cent  above  the  factory  price. 

LEATHER  GOODS. 

Colombia  is  a  good,  though  somewhat  limited,  market  for  leather 
goods.  This  is  apparent  from  the  great  extent  to  which  transporta- 
tion is  carried  on  by  pack  animals,  and  also  from  the  custom  of  the 
country  which  makes  everybody  a  horseback  or  muleback  rider. 
Some  saddles  of  a  well-known  American  make  are  established  in  the 
favor  of  the  wealthier  classes,  but  most  of  the  saddles  and  the  ac- 
couterments  are  of  domestic  manufacture,  there  being  many  skilled 
saddle  makers.  The  saddletree  in  almost  universal  use  is  of  a  well- 
known  French  make.  Hides  are  exported  to  England  and  Germany, 
and  a  few  to  the  United  States,  for  tanning  for  this  trade  and  then 
reimported  into  Colombia.  Alligator  skins  are  treated  in  the  same 
way.  About  40,000  alligators  are  killed  yearly  by  the  holder  of 
the  privilege,  and  nearly  all  the  skins  are  exported. 

The  boot  and  shoe  market  has  been  described  so  fully  in  the  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  that  only  a  brief  mention  will  be  given 
it.  At  Cartagena  and  Barranquilla  there  are  local  factories  which 
employ  Boston  and  St.  Louis  machinery.  A  good  shoe  can  be  ob- 
tained for  $3.25  to  $3.50  at  retail,  fully  equal  in  quality  and  dura- 
bility to  the  American  shoe  which  is  sold  for  the  same  price  in  the 
United  States.  The  poorer  classes  wear  the  alpargata,  which  is 
more  of  a  sandal  than  a  shoe,  and  is  made  from  the  native  fibers. 
The  middle  and  wealthier  classes  show  a  marked  preference  for 
American  shoes,  especially  in  Bogota  and  the  other  cities.  The 
women  usually  prefer  the  French  high-heel  shoe  to  its  American 
counterpart,  but  this  is  because  of  the  prevalence  oi  ¥x^wOa  \a.^«v«^^- 
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ALIMENTARY  PRODUCTS. 

In  breadstuffs  Colombia  does  not  feed  herself.  Notwithstanding 
that  in  the  plateaus  and  valleys  excellent  wheat  is  grown,  the  difficul- 
ties of  transportation  from  these  interior  districts  make  the  United 
States  the  natural  source  of  supply  of  wheat  flour  for  the  entire  coast 
districts.  At  a  very  moderate  duty  flour  from  the  United  States 
can  be  delivered  at  Cartagena,  Barranquilla,  and  the  Magdalena 
River  points  cheaper  than  it  can  be  brought  across  the  mountains 
from  the  savannas  of  Bogota.  This  has  been  recognized,  and  for 
years  the  American  flour  trade  has  been  a  very  profitable  one,  at 
the  same  time  enabling  the  inhabitants  along  the  coast  to  feed  them- 
selves at  reasonable  prices.  After  the  increase  of  70  per  cent  over 
the  then  existing  tariff  rate  that  went  into  effect  in  1905,  the  flour 
shipments  dropped  materially,  and  they  have  continued  to  drop,  but 
it  has  been  simply  a  case  of  decreased  consumption,  for  the  people 
along  the  Caribbean  Sea  have  not  been  able  to  buy  flour  at  all,  and 
bread  has  become  a  luxury  to  them.  Instead  of  the  revenues  being 
increased  by  the  heavy  addition  to  the  tariff  duties,  they  have  fallen 
off.  A  more  moderate  duty  would  probably  give  sufficient  protection 
to  the  Colombian  mills  within  the  sphere  through  which  transportation 
facilities  afford  them  a  market,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  coast 
population  to  procure  American  flour,  though  the  total  sales  might 
not  rise  to  the  figures  of  former  years. 

EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  RATES. 

A  flour  mill  was  established  on  the  coast  when  the  new  duties 
went  into  effect  and  American  wheat  was  imported,  but  the  authori- 
ties ruled  that  the  flour  from  this  mill  must  pay  a  duty  equal  to  the 
customs  schedule,  so  there  was  no  cheapening  of  bread  through  this 
means,  and  the  enterprise  was  not  a  success.  On  account  of  the 
locust  pla^ie,  duties  on  foreign  wheat  have  been  remitted  tempo- 
rarily; but  with  the  impost  cm  flour  manufactured  from  foreign 
wheat  this  affords  little  relief. 

American  packing-house  products  also  suffered  from  this  hori- 
zontal increase  in  the  tariff.  Lard  is  still  imported,  but  the  con- 
sumption is  much  less  than  in  previous  years.  P'ormerly  it  was  re- 
ceived in  cans  of  from  1  to  5  pounds,  suitable  for  transportation  and 
for  the  local  trade,  but  since  the  increase  in  the  tariff  it  has  been  im- 
ported mainly  in  heavy  tierces.  Both  American  and  En<!:lis!i  hams 
are  imported,  but  not  in  large  (juantities.  There  are  ccmsiderable 
importations  of  olive  oil  from  France  and  of  tinned  butter  from 
Europe. 
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BEVERAGES  AND  RELISHES. 

French  wines  and  liquors  have  a  very  good  market  and  both 
American  and  Scotch  whiskies  are  imported.  Milwaukee  beer  com- 
petes with  German  beer  successfully  at  some  points,  and  notwith- 
standing that  local  breweries  are  flourishing  industries  the  demand 
for  foreign  beers  does  not  fall  off. 

In  a  large  variety  of  relishes,  pickles,  etc.,  England  has  the  best  of 
the  market  over  the  United  States,  though  there  is  a  fair  American 
trade,  which  is  susceptible  to  an  increase  by  pushing.  Mineral 
waters  are  supplied  from  Europe,  but  a  share  in  this  trade  could  be 
secured  by  the  United  States. 

MISCELLANEOUS  GOODS. 

Drugs  and  medicines  are  supplied  by  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  England.  The  United  States  leads  in  what 
is  known  as  patent  medicines,  emulsions,  oils,  etc.  France  has  the 
trade  in  fine  cosmetics  and  perfumeries  and  Germany  in  the  cheaper 
articles. 

Some  paints  and  varnishes  are  received  from  the  United  States, 
but  this  trade  could  be  expanded,  especially  in  roofing  paints.  The 
torrid  heat  necessitates  frequent  repainting. 

There  appears  to  be  an  opening  for  office  and  household  furniture. 
1  have  seen  fewer  roll-top  desks  than  in  any  other  foreign  country, 
notwithstanding  that  these  usually  command  a  ready  market.  Ameri- 
can wicker  furniture  is  in  favor  among  the  wealthier  classes. 

The  United  States  furnishes  some  of  the  paper  that  is  used,  though 
when  lithographs  and  similar  printed  matter  is  included  under  the 
heading  of  "  stationery "  misleading  conclusions  may  be  reached. 
"  Sized  "  stationery  and  other  writing  material  is  imported  from 
Germany,  with  special  reference  to  the  moist  and  torrid  heat.  Wall 
paper  is  also  supplied  by  Germany. 

Structural  steel  for  building  is  almost  unknown,  cement  being  the 
leading  imported  material  for  construction. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Colombia's  national  industries,  so  far  as  they  exist,  are  the  out- 
growth of  her  agricultural  conditions.  The  National  Agricultural 
College  and  the  cotton  experimental  farm  are  efforts  to  educate  the 
people  up  to  the  possibilities  of  their  own  resources,  and  so  is  the 
Institute  of  Artisans,  with  its  16,000  pupils  in  the  night  schools  of 
the  different  cities,  which  are  undertaking  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion. The  textile  factory  at  Providencia  is  the  visible  expression  of  a 
national  aspiration.  The  manufactories  that  exist  are  largely  local 
and  supply  only  a  limited  territory.     All  these  domftst\c  SxAxvsJccv^'s. 
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and  working  schools  of  industries  to  develop  native  products  may  be 
encouraged  without  fear  that  imports  from  abroad  will  be  lessened. 
Every  factory  that  may  be  installed  will  secure  its  machinery  from 
abroad,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  industrial  classes  there  will  be 
also  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  the  increased  purchases  that  come 
from  such  a  standard. 

IMMIGRATION    MEASURES. 

Little  has  been  done  by  Colombia  at  any  time  to  secure  immigra- 
tion, but  some  tentative  measures  looking  to  that  end  have  been  taken 
within  the  last  two  years.  One  plan  is  for  the  migration  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  families  into  Antioquia.  Another  is  to  secure  white 
European  immigration  for  the  Sierra  Nevada  regions  back  of  Santa 
Marta.  The  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  very  fer- 
tile and  are  suitable  for  natives  of  northern  climates,  though  their 
inaccessibility  heretofore  has  kept  out  population.  On  the  coast 
there  are  possibilities  of  immigration  from  the  West  Indies,  but  a 
more  promising  scheme  is  to  secure  immigrants  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean countries  to  engage  in  fruit  culture  and  cotton  growing  in  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  and  the  Atrato  River.  Native 
labor  employed  in  construction  and  similar  work  commands  50  cents 
gold  per  day,  and  is  about  two-thirds  as  efficient  as  in  the  North, 
Farm  labor  is  not  so  well  paid. 

PACKING  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  discussing  briefly  the  familiar  subject  of  packing  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  state  that  the  usual  criticisms  are  not  to  be  leveled  against 
some  American  manufacturers,  especially  the  makers  of  farm  ma- 
chinery. One  element  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  firms 
whose  implements  have  found  favor  in  the  Colombian  market  has 
been  the  attention  they  have  given  to  packing,  heeding  suggestions 
from  the  Colombian  importers,  and  employing  packers  familiar  with 
all  the  needs  of  tropical  climate  and  of  nnile  and*  river  transport. 
Others  are  seeking  information  and  desirous  of  taking  advantage 
of  it,  while  there  is  a  third  class  to  whom  it  is  useless  to  make  sug- 
gestions of  any  sort,  because  these  are  always  disregarded. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  in  j^ackiug  goods  that 
they  have  a  long  river  transport,  often  at  a  temperature  above  100° 
F.,  and  with  a  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  that  penetrates 
and  molds  unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken.  Straw,  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  rots  in  a  very  short  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  the 
package  or  box,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  must  undergo  consider- 
able knocking  about  in  the  transfer  from  ocean  steamship  to  railway, 
from  railway  to  river  steamboat,  from  river  steamboat  to  railway 
again,  and  then  to  beasts  of  burden  or  bullock  carts,  always  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 
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Another  point  concerning  which  caution  is  given  is  that  the  tar- 
paulin or  burlap  cover  of  boxes  must  always  be  sewed.  Frequently 
hails  are  driven  through  the  covering  by  inexperienced  shippers  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  packing  boxes.  They  rust  quickly  in  the  hot, 
moist  atmosphere,  rot  the  tarpaulin,  and  the  entire  outside  covering 
is  soon  torn  away.  The  nails  could  be  driven  just  as  easily  before  the 
burlap  is  placed  over  the  packing  case. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SMALL  PACKAGES. 

On  the  mule  trails  torrential  rains  are  not  infrequent,  and,  sure- 
footed as  the  mule  is,  there  are  occasional  missteps,  which  cause  it 
to  roll  over  with  its  cargo,  and  if  this  is  badly  packed  irreparable 
damage  is  certain  to  follow.  Moreover,  the  limit  of  the  mule's  carry- 
ing capacity  over  the  mountains  is  250  pounds,  and  the  burden  should 
never  exceed  that  Aveight,  and  as  far  as  possible  should  be  put  up  so 
that  it  can  be  evenly  balanced,  125  pounds  on  each  side.  This  is  not 
always  practicable,  but  usually  it  can  be  done.  Where  the  weight  is 
more  than  125  pounds  the  difficulties  are  increased  and  the  expense 
also.  The  limit  of  weight  which  can  be  adjusted  is  160  pounds.  The 
mule  pack  train  carrying  freight  from  Honda  to  Bogota  presents  an 
aspect  of  varied  interest  and  also  affords  excellent  object  lessons  in 
observing  all  the  details  on  which  the  importers  insist.  In  one  pack 
train  I  noticed  that  four  cases  of  dry  goods  in  burlap  coverings,  held 
by  light  cotton  "  ties,"  or  iron  hoops,  was  one  animal's  burden,  while 
other  merchandise  in  boxes  was  loaded  two  on  each  side.  Hardware 
was  in  evenly  balanced  packages;  liquors  in  small  kegs,  four  to  five 
on  each  side,  and  petroleum  in  cases,  six  of  which  formed  the  carga. 

In  view  of  the  occasional  accidents  which  result  from  the  mules  roll- 
ing over  the  precipices  with  part  of  a  cargo  of  machinery  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  boxes  and  their  contents  be  numbered.  Then  when 
a  single  part  is  lost  a  description  can  be  given  and  it  can  be  replaced. 

MACHINERY  SHIPMENTS. 

Concerning  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  generally,  all 
machinery  should  be  knocked  down  as  far  as  possible.  After  the  im- 
plement is  knocked  down  every  part  or  piece  should  be  plainly 
marked  or  numbered,  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  in  setting  up.  Cases 
should  be  made  of  boards  not  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  2-inch  nails  should  be  used,  and  after  the  case  is  nailed 
down  it  should  be  strapped  with  iron  on  both  ends  and  around  the 
center.  In  packing  the  several  parts  of  an  implement  care  should  be 
used  to  tie  them  Avith  wire,  wrapping  the  most  delicate  parts  in  pieces 
of  burlap.  Wooden  crosspieces  should  be  used  inside  the  case  to 
prevent  the  parts  shaking  and  rubbing  against  each  other.  Plenty 
of  straw  should  be  employed  to  make  the  packing  tight.  Bolts,  nuts^ 
and  very  small  pieces  should  be  tied  together  and  v^t^^^^^  vcvVx^xSa.^^ 
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because  it  so  often  happens  that  a  hole  is  broken  through  the  case, 
and  then  bolts  and  screws  are  sure  to  be  lost.  Some  American  imple- 
ments which  in  ever}'  other  way  are  excellently  packed  are  inclosed 
in  pine  boxing  that  is  too  brittle. 

Most  importers  make  a  special  point  of  keeping  duplicate  parts  of 
machinery  in  stock,  and  these  should  be  packed  separately  to  guard 
against  loss.  A  modern  printing  press  was  ordered  for  Popayan,  in 
southern  Colombia.  Owing  to  an  accident  to  one  of  the  mules  one  of 
the  parts  was  lost.  The  buyers  were  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
machine  to  describe  what  was  lacking;  they  only  knew  that  something 
was  gone,  and  since  they  could  not  describe  the  missing  part  they 
made  no  effort  to  secure  its  duplicate  from  the  manufacturers.  That 
printing  press  is  in  a  warehouse  in  Popayan,  the  plan  to  introduce 
American  printing  presses  has  failed,  and  old-style  hand  presses  are 
still  being  used. 

SOLIDITY  AND  WEIGHT. 

While  solid  packing  is  essential  some  shippers  make  the  mistake  of 
considering  that  solidity  can  not  be  secured  without  heaviness,  and 
in  consequence  their  packages  are  too  weighty.  English  and  German 
exporters  of  cement  are  competitors.  The  P^nglish  cement  is  shipped 
in  heavy  casks.  The  Germans  found  the  means  of  hooping  the 
cement  so  that  as  it  hardened  it  became  easily  capable  of  transporta- 
tion, and  they  got  the  advantage  of  their  English  competitors  for 
that  reason. 

It  is  well  understood  that  there  is  no  article  which  can  not  be 
transported  through  the  jungles  and  over  the  terrific  mountain  passes 
by  the  practiced  Colombian  freighters.  Bogota  has  more  pianos  to 
the  numlx^r  of  its  residences  than  ahnost  any  city  of  similar  size. 
These  usually  are  carried  up  the  river  to  the  Canil>ao  cart  road  and 
transferred  to  the  bullock  carts,  hut  when  the  very  rough  sections  of 
the  road  and  the  mountains  are  reached  they  are  slung  on  poles  and 
carried  l)y  men.  Interior  towns  which  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
cart  roads  enjoy  the  luxury  of  pianos  which  have  been  brought  in  on 
the  backs  of  men. 

The  packing  of  cotton  goods  and  similar  articles  does  not  need  to 
be  described  in  detail.  Some  of  the  jobbing  houses  on  the  coast  im- 
port in  packages  of  '2,500  yards  from  Manchester  and  then  repack  for 
their  interior  trade;  but  this  is  not  the  general  rule,  and  textiles  of 
all  kinds  should  l)e  packed  for  transportation  to  the  interior  when 
that  is  their  destination. 

RESl  LTS    FROM    BAD    PAC  KING. 

Having  stated  that  some  American  manufacturer>  have  met  the 
difficult  conditions  of  packing  for  Colombian  transportation,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  cite  instances  of  a  contrary  kind.     Manufacturers 
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must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  big  machine  or  agricultural  imple- 
ment can  be  crated  whole  and  shipped  to  Colombia  as  they  would 
ship  it  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  Where  there  is  a  cart  road  this 
may  be  done,  but  the  freight  charge  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  prohibitive. 
In  some  places  machinery  parts  which  mules  can  not  carry  are  trans- 
ported by  steers.  These  animals  can  carry  400  pounds,  but  they  can 
only  travel  in  the  morning  from  5  o'clock  until  10. 

Here  are  examples  of  bad  packing  of  agricultural  implements: 
A  firm  in  Bogota  ordered  a  seed  drill,  the  maker  of  which  promised 
to  have  the  machine  knocked  down  and  packed  according  to  instruc- 
tions, but  what  he  did  was  to  send  the  whole  thing  in  two  cases,  one 
of  which  weighed  over  700  pounds.  The  factory  price  of  this 
machine  was  $64,  and  the  freight  from  Cambao  to  Bogota  alone  cost 
$240,  or  nearly  four  times  the  original  cost  of  the  drill.  AAHien  this 
cost  was  added  to  the  ocean  freight,  the  river  freight,  and  the  rail- 
way freight,  the  Bogota  firm  charged  it  all  up  to  profit  and  loss,  and 
ordered  no  more  seed  drills  from  that  factory,  though  there  is  a  mar- 
ket for  these  implements.  Another  manufacturer  shipped  two  large 
and  complicated  potato  diggers,  packing  each  whole  machine  in  a 
crate.  The  result  was  that  the  importers  received  two  lots  of  scrap 
iron,  all  the  small  parts  being  lost  and  most  of  the  large  ones  broken. 
A  Philadelphia  firm  had  a  promising  market  for  cooking  stoves,  but 
packed  the  cast-iron  parts,  which  were  almost  as  "brittle  as  glass,  as 
if  they  were  unbreakable.  The  consignment  when  received  proved 
also  to  be  a  heap  of  scrap  iron. 

I  give  these  few  instances  because  it  is  the  universal  rule  among 
Colombian  importers  not  to  order  a  second  lot  of  goods  where  the 
packing  is  bad.  Even  with  allowances  for  salvage  from  the  export- 
ing firm  the  pecuniary  loss  is  too  great  to  be  compensated  for,  aside 
from  the  inevitable  irritation  and  the  failure  to  have  in  stock  the 
articles  ordered. 

DUTIES  AND  TRADE  CUSTOMS. 

Since  the  customs  duties  are  levied  on  gross  weight  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  the  outside  covering  as  light  as  possible.  In  textiles 
much  loss  is  sometimes  suffered  through  ignorance  or  indifference 
in  this  matter. 

Related  to  packing  is  the  general  question  of  trade  customs  and 
business  methods  which  obtain  in  Colombian  commerce.  The  neces- 
sity of  employing  the  Spanish  language  in  catalogues  and  other 
printed  matter  in  the  South  American  trade  is  now  so  well  under- 
stood, and  the  facilities  for  getting  out  such  catalogues  are  so 
general,  that  this  subject  does  not  need  to  be  dwelt  on  in  detail.  It 
is  also  now  easy  to  obtain  the  services  of  Americans  who  speak 
Spanish  and  are  familiar  with  the  Latin- American  couutxrv^^iV  <^\i  V\ 
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these  are  not  to  be  had,  there  are  plenty  of  German  commercial 
drummers  who  are  willing  to  drum  up  trade  for  American  houses, 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  German  drummer  never  starts  out  to 
a  country  until  he  knows  its  language  thoroughly.  In  all  Colombia 
there  are  not  one  hundred  American  citizens  registered  at  the 
consulates,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  if  at  any  time  more  than  a  hundred 
could  be  located  in  all  the  regicMis,  but  there  is  no  South  American 
country  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  natives  are  found  who 
speak  English  and  who  have  traveled  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
stated  not  to  encourage  the  delusion  that  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
unnecessary,  but  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  a  receptive  class  for 
the  introduction  of  American  goods. 

VALUE   OF    SAMPLES. 

The  matter  of  samples  is  a  most  important  one,  and  in  this  re- 
spect American  manufacturers  are  very  slow  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion. In  Bogota  there  are  several  sales  agents  who  carry  large  lines 
of  samples,  so  complete,  in  fact,  that  the  buyer  who  visits  them  has 
before  him  as  complete  an  assortment  of  goods  from  which  to  select 
as  if  he  were  in  the  centers  of  manufacturing  industries.  The  largest 
of  these  establishments  are  conducted  by  Germans,  but  there  are  also 
French  and  English  sales  representatives.  One  sample  room  wliich  I 
visited  was  as  varied  as  a  New  York  department  store.  It  might  be 
said  that  not  an  article  which  is  in  demand  in  Colombia  was  iinrej)re- 
sented  in  this  warerooni.  The  bulk  of  the  contribution  was  from 
Manchester  and  Hamburg  firms.  There  were  some  articles  from 
American  manufacturers,  but  nothing  like  a  complete  assortment, 
though  the  manager  was  particularly  anxious  to  secure  trade  from  the 
United  States,  and  pointed  out  various  lines  in  which  he  could  handle 
American  goods  more  advantageously  than  English  and  (lerman 
articles.  The  samples  were  iven forced  by  catalogues,  price  lists,  and 
other  printed  matter.  More  attention  to  supplying  samples  is  essen- 
tial for  American  manufacturers  who  want  their  share  of  the  Colom- 
bian trade.  As  to  catalogues,  in  all  the  consulates  visited  I  noticed 
that  the  consuls  kept  these  well  arranged  and  were  painstaking  in 
bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  local  dealers. 

The  commercial  directories  which  have  been  supplied  to  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures  by  the  American  consuls,  who  have  exercised  great 
care  in  compiling  them,  are  available  for  the  mills  of  the  United 
States  and  exporters  generally,  but  in  making  use  of  them  discrimina- 
tion should  1x3  shown,  and  where  a  Colombian  house  opens  corre- 
spondence with  a  view  to  handling  American  goods  it  should  l)e  given 
the  op|X)rtunity  without  l>eing  subjected  to  competition  by  a  rival 
house.  Most  of  the  leading  Colombian  firms  send  one  of  their  inem- 
I>ers  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe  once  every  two  years.     The 
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United  States  has  the  great  advantage,  from  its  geographical  prox- 
imity, of  saving  time  in  receiving  and  filling  orders. 

TARIFF  SCHEDULES. 

Understanding  of  the  tariff  schedules  is  essential.  These  might 
have  been  considered  in  connection  with  packing,  but  they  have  a 
wider  scope,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  them  up  for  separate  con- 
sideration. It  is  important  for  the  American  exporter  to  realize  that 
the  Colombian  schedules  are  based  on  weight,  and  that  specific  rates 
are  assessed  on  that  basis,  the  metric  system  being  used  exclusively. 
Bates  are  imposed  with  the  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  as  the  unit,  and 
not  the  hundredweight  or  the  ton.  The  tariff  schedules  are  divided 
into  numerous  classes,  the  nature  of  which,  together  with  the  rates  of 
duty,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  In  general 
terms  it  may  be  said  that  articles  of  merchandise  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  raw  material  of  which  they  are  composed — that  is,  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  etc. — except  those  which  are  included  under  the  head  of 
alimentary  substances,  beverages,  and  other  liquids,  articles  for  light- 
ing, drugs  and  medicines,  perfumery  and  soaps,  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  Correspondence  with  importing  houses  is  the  best  means  of 
learning  the  details  which  are  necessary  to  be  observed  in  making  out 
invoices  of  shipments  according  to  tariff  schedules.  The  fees  for 
invoices  are  so  high  as  to  form  a  real  hindrance  to  Colombian  com- 
merce, and  the  foreign  ministers  in  Bogota  were  informed  recently 
that  the  Government  had  taken  up  this  subject  with  a  view  to  reduc- 
ing the  fees  and  systematizing  the  regulations.  Inquiries  on  this 
point  may  be  made  from  the  Colombian  consuls  in  the  different 
American  cities. 

SURTAXES    AND    EXEMPTIONS. 

The  existing  Colombian  tariff  was  fixed  in  1903  on  a  scale  of  specific 
rates  of  duty  ranging  from  1  cent  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  up- 
ward to  $1.50.  In  1905  a  surtax  of  70  per  cent  was  added,  and  in  1907 
an  additional  surtax  of  2  per  cent,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
devoted  to  combating  the  locust  plague.  A  number  of  articles  which 
enter  into  the  prospective  manufacturing  development  of  the  country 
were  exempted.  These  included  leather,  iron,  coloring  matter  for 
tissues,  wool  yarn,  wool,  and  cotton  and  jute  threads.  There  are  also 
various  other  products  specified  on  which  a  reduced  surtax  is  levied, 
but  as  an  offset  for  these  reductions  especially  increased  duties  were 
laid  on  tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages,  sugar,  and  salt.  Since  the  duties 
are  levied  on  gross  weight  and  not  on  values,  and  the  sole  accounting 
made  is  of  the  duties  collected,  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  the  imports  is  through  the  consular  invoices.  A  calculation 
S  D— 60-1— Vol  1 1 35 
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made  by  Consul  Demers  of  the  imports  through  Barranquilla  during 
1906  fixed  the  duty  collected  at  64  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION. 

The  competitors  for  the  trade  of  Colombia  are  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany.  France,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  Italy  and 
Spain.  The  United  States,  from  its  geographical  location,  is  a  nat- 
ural source  of  supply  for  the  foodstuffs  that  are  imported,  and  it 
should  also  be  the  leading  source  of  supply  for  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures and  for  textiles.  It  does  not,  however,  take  the  lead  in  these 
articles.  The  increase  of  70  per  cent  in  the  duties  on  foodstuffs  has 
caused  a  large  falling  off  in  the  flour  shipments  from  the  United 
States  and  in  lard  and  packing-house  products.  This  surtax  has  also 
been  felt  in  the  rice  shipments,  but  in  this  respect  Hamburg  and  Liv- 
erpool have  been  the  chief  sufferers.  Petroleum  shipments  have  also 
decreased  very  largely  on  account  of  the  surtax,  and  since  there  is 
no  native  supply  the  sufferers  have  been  the  Colombian  consumers. 
Tariff  rates  and  the  motives  governing  them  are  of  course  purely 
domestic  matters  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  national  poli- 
cies in  Colombia,  as  in  other  countries;  but  it  is  a  question  whether^ 
after  further  experience  in  the  loss  of  revenues  and  the  hardships  im- 
posed on  the  consuming  classes,  the  Government  will  not  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  modify  these  duties.  If  that  be  done  there  will  Ik*  an  im- 
portant revival  of  breadstuffs  and  packing-house  products  shipped 
from  the  United  States. 

KIROPKAN  DOMINATION. 

Owing  to  the  lack  until  recently  of  a  statistical  (lej)artineiit,  figures 
regarding  imports  into  Colombia,  and  in  a  lesser  de^rree  exports  from 
the  country,  arc  confusing  and  unsatisfac'torv,  l)ein<T:  ba^'d,  ms  they 
necessarily  are,  on  the  statistics  of  the  different  countrie-.  with  the 
usual  difl'erence  in  allowance  for  fivi^i^hts,  insurance,  and  oth<'r  chai'ires. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  during  the  last  year  or  two  (ircul  l>rit- 
ain  has  taken  a  decided  stride  in  the  lead.  One  rea-on  ^-cm  in-  to  Ik* 
that  in  the  Ignited  States  it  has  not  been  fully  rec()«2-nize(|  that  tho 
separation  (^  Panama  has  not  interfered  with  the  course  (»f  trade  and 
industry  in  Col()ini)ia;  and,  moreover,  there  aj)|)ears  to  1)"  i^niorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  civil  war  was  ended  live  yeais  airo  and  that  the 
country  has  ix»en  j)eaceful  since  then,  (rreat  Britain  \\\\<  <sai\\v(1  the 
advantage  through  regaining  the  j)iec(»-goods  niarlv«'t  and  thronirli  its 
heavy  investments  of  capital  in  transportation  enterpri-e-.  Propor- 
tionately it  has  lost  less  than  the  I'nited  Stat<'s  from  the  imposition 
of  the  surtax,  init  this  would  not  account  for  its  leader>hi|)  in  lh<'  mat- 
ter of  exports. 
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BRITISH    RAILWAY   EQUIPMENT. 

In  describing  the  transportation  enterprises  I  have  explained  how 
a  group  of  English  capitalists  bought  out  the  American  company 
which  controlled  the  Cartagena-Calamar  Railway  and  the  river 
steamboat  line.  The  English  capitalists  reason  that  while  the  United 
States  may  take  a  larger  share  of  Colombian  exports,  the  larger 
investment  of  British  capital  entitles  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  import  trade.  They  have  followed  out  this  principle  by 
buying  their  steel  rails  and  equipment  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  their 
coal,  which  formerly  came  from  West  Virginia,  the  freight  rate  being 
$1.50  per  ton  from  Newport  News  to  the  Caribbean  ports.  The 
Dorada  Railway  and  the  Santa  Marta  Railway,  being  both  English 
corporations,  have  followed  the  same  practice.  As  I  have  stated,  this 
lead  in  iron  and  steel  exports  is  not  likely  to  continue  long. 

SHARES  OF  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 

While  Germany,  in  Colombia  as  in  other  South  American  coun- 
tries, has  little  capital  invested  in  productive  enterprises,  she  has 
reasons  for  sharing  the  Colombian  trade.  German  capital  is  in- 
vested in  some  of  the  river  transportation  enterprises,  and  though 
there  is  no  German  bank,  some  of  the  largest  commercial  houses  do  a 
banking  business  with  German  capital.  At  Barranquilla  about  half 
the  importing  houses  are  controlled  by  German  capital.  In  the  inte- 
rior cities  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  Colombian  houses  predominate, 
but  Germany  is  better  represented  than  Great  Britain.  Germany  is 
also  a  market  for  Colombian  tobacco,  dyewoods,  and  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous products.  Since  a  German  house  advanced  funds  to  the 
Government  and  was  given  the  monopoly  on  hides  the  shipments  of 
these  to  Germany  also  have  increased. 

France  has  a  larger  share  in  the  Colombian  trade  than  is  generally 
understood.  She  buys  Colombian  coffee  and  rubber  direct,  and  in  the 
years  before  the  war  which  began  in  1899  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  amounted  to  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  annually.  France  sup- 
plies Colombia  with  fine  wines  and  liquors,  olive  oils,  fine  dry  goods, 
and  miscellaneous  articles.  Not  all  the  shipments  are  credited  to 
France,  some  of  the  dry  goods  being  supplied  through  Hamburg. 

The  leading  imports  of  the  United  States  from  Colombia  are  coffee, 
hides,  rubber,  cedar  and  mahogany,  gold  and  silver,  and  other  mineral 
products.  While  there  is  a  natural  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  European  countries  for  the  trade  of  Colombia,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  foreign  ministers 
that  both  Europe  and  the  United  States  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
cooperate  in  furnishing  capital  to  develop  the  country's  resources,  by 
that  means  increasing  the  buying  power,  and  then  compete  for  the  in- 
creased trade  that  results. 
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FISCAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  customs  revenues  of  Colombia  are  from  $7,000,000  to  $7,500,000 
annually.  They  are  collected  chiefly  as  import  duties,  but  the  export 
duties  on  cattle,  ore,  and  bullion  and  the  ordinary  port  charges  enter 
into  this  total.  The  customs-houses  on  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean 
coast  are  Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  and  Bio  Hacha ;  on 
the  Pacific,  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco.  There  are  the  interior  cus- 
toms posts,  Cucuta  on  the  frontier  of  Venezuela,  Ipiales  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Ecuador,  and  Arauca  and  Orocua  on  the  borders  of  the  terri- 
tories. There  are  also  customs-houses  at  Putamayo  and  Cacacho,  in 
the  Amazon  territory,  which  were  created  in  1907  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing to  Colombia  the  revenues  that  might  accrue  in  that  territory. 
At  some  of  the  minor  entry  ports,  notably  those  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
rebates  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  are  allowed  on  the  regular  duties  in 
order  to  serve  the  special  needs  of  these  isolated  sections. 

The  internal  revenues  of  the  Grovemment  are  drawn  from  a  number 
of  articles  which  are  state  monopolies  and  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
The  total  income  is  approximately  $5,000,000,  the  state  monopolies 
contributing  the  major  part  The  miscellaneous  sources  include  the 
stamp  tax,  the  emerald  mines  and  the  mining  taxes,  the  returns  from 
the  postal  and  telegraph  lines,  and  the  railway  lines  which  are  op- 
erated by  the  Government  Among  the  state  monopolies  the  salt  tax 
yields  about  $500,000  annually.  The  salt  mines  are  operated  en- 
tirely by  the  Government.  They  are  located  in  the  district  of 
Zipaquira,  near  Bogota.  Depots  or  warehouses  are  established  for 
distributing  salt  to  consumers  throughout  the  country  and  rates  are 
fixed  at  which  the  product  is  sold.  The  salt  produced  along  the  sea- 
coast  is  also  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  this  product  is  dis- 
tributed a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior. 

RECOONITIOX   OF   MONOPOLIES. 

The  system  of  state  monopolies  was  given  the  fullast  recognition 
in  executive  decrees  and  legislative  decrees  or  laws  passed  in  1905. 
By  this  legislation  liquors,  tobacco,  matches,  cigarettes,  and  hides  were 
nationalized  and  provison  made  for  (heir  manufacture  and  sale.  For- 
eign liquors  were  also  included  with  native  alcoholic  products,  paying 
the  internal-revenue  duties  in  addition  to  the  tariff  duties.  The  sys- 
tem was  not  entirely  new,  for  previously  most  of  the  articles  enumer- 
ated had  been  controlled  by  the  different  departments,  some  of  which  • 
operated  them  as  monopolies,  while  others  granted  licenses  to  private 
individuals.  In  nationalizing  these  sources  of  revenue  the  Govern- 
ment made  provision  for  indemnifj'ing  the  departments  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  held  licenses. 

The  monopoly  on  hides  and  the  slaughter  of  cattle  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  new  impost,  never  having  been  enforced  except  in  some  districts 
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of  Cauca.  Since  the  bulk  of  this  revenue  is  collected  from  the  hides 
that  are  exported,  this  might  more  properly  be  called  an  export  tax, 
but  the  collection  is  made  and  the  accounting  had  at  the  place  of 
slaughter,  so  that  it  is  included  in  the  internal  imposts.  Hides  for 
local  industries  and  native  consumption,  however,  pay  a  small  impost, 
as  well  as  those  for  foreign  exportation.  A  German  mercantile  and 
banking  firm  was  given  the  control  of  the  impost  on  hides,  having 
advanced  funds  to  the  Government  for  a  loan. 

COLLECTION    OF   REVENUES  ON    NATIVE    PRODUCTS. 

Collection  of  the  liquor,  tobacco,  and  match  imposts  was  transferred 
by  the  Government  to  a  private  syndicate,  which  was  subsequently 
organized  into  the  Banco  Central  that  has  since  administered  them. 
Under  the  contract  with  the  Government,  as  modified  at  various  times, 
the  Banco  Central  has  the  complete  management  of  the  state  monop- 
olies, and  collects  the  revenues  therefrom,  getting  a  commission  of  5 
per  cent.  In  the  beginning  the  amount  was  larger.  AVhile  the  sys- 
tem might  appear  open  to  objections,  it  is  a  form  of  taxation  that  has 
been  inherited  from  Spanish  colonial  days,  and  it  was  not  new  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Colombia,  the  various  departments,  as  stated,  having 
previously  enforced  it,  but  with  very  poor  financial  returns.  Since 
these  monopolies  have  been  nationalized  and  the  management  of  the 
revenues  from  them  placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  agency,  the 
increase  in  the  receipts  has  been  marked,  so  large  in  fact  as  to  afford 
material  aid  to  the  Government  in  its  search  for  income  and  to  justify 
the  policy  followed. 

A  heavy  increase  in  the  price  of  aguardiente,  or  cane  rum,  and  other 
alcoholic  products  followed  the  nationalization  of  the  product,  but 
there  has  been  little  objection  raised  to  this  increased  price.  The 
outcome  is  similar  to'  that  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  whisky  in 
the  United  States.  A  very  beneficial  moral  result,  which  can  not  be 
measured  in  financial  terms,  is  also  said  to  have  been  achieved  in 
the  betterment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring  population.  When 
the  rum  and  the  other  alcoholic  products  were  very  cheap  large 
masses  of  these  were  most  of  the  time  in  a  condition  of  semidrunken- 
ness,  but  after  the  price  was  raised  beyond  their  means  of  buying  an 
immediate  improvement  was  noted,  and  this  also  was  seen  in  the 
greater  efficiency  of  their  labor.  In  connection  with  the  state 
monoply  a  special  decree  regulated  the  use  of  denaturized  alcohol 
for  use  in  industry,  heating,  or  lighting. 

THE    NATIONAL   CURRENCY. 

The  fiscal  system  of  Colombia,  both  as  relates  to  the  revenues  and 
as  regards  the  currency,  can  only  be  understood  by  a  fuller  explarv^.- 
tion  of  the  institution  known  as  the  Banco  G^YvUa\.    T\v^  vcvV^^^x^aq^w 
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was  to  have  it  bear  something  of  the  relation  to  the  Government  that 
the  Bank  of  France  bears  to  France  and  the  Bank  of  England  to 
Great  Britain,  but  its  functions  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  func- 
tions of  those  institutions.  Its  permanent  usefulness  in  rehabilitat- 
ing the  demoralized  and  discredited  paper  currency  and  in  strength- 
ening the  public  credit  of  Colombia,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will 
require  some  years  to  be  demonstrated.  Legal  provision  was  made 
for  the  organization  of  the  bank  by  legislative  decree  of  March,  1905, 
and  by  supplementary  decrees  and  laws.  At  that  time  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  and  an  acute 
financial  panic  prevailed.  The  Government  was  in  straits  and 
appealed  to  the  established  banks  for  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  and  for  aid 
to  the  finances  of  the  country  in  various  specified  ways.  The  existing 
banks  were  unable  to  meet  the  conditions,  and  in  consequence  the  new 
financial  institution  was  organized  by  a  group  of  capitalists  who 
enjoyed  close  relations  with  the  Government.  The  capital  was  fixed 
at  $8,000,000  gold  and  the  stock  at  80,000  shares,  of  which  the  con- 
cessionaires  were  to  subscribe  60  per  cent,  the  balance  was  to  be 
solicited  from  the  public.  With  some  encouragement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment the  subscriptions  were  made  and  the  gold  was  secured.  The 
bank  was  given  a  franchise  of  thirty  years  for  the  exclusive  issue  of 
bank  notes  on  a  gold  basis,  the  reserve  to  be  30  per  cent  gold.  It  was 
also  made  the  depository  of  the  national  and  the  department  funds 
and  was  authorized  to  establish  agencies  and  branches.  Other  pro- 
visions defined  its  functions  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government, 
and  special  contracts,  such  as  the  one  relating  to  the  State  monopolies 
of  liquors,  etc.,  fixed  its  functions  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues. 
It  was  also  the  medium  employed  for  the  reissue  of  new  notes  to 
replace  the  j)aper  currency  in  circulation,  and  it  was  given  the  work 
of  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  paper  currency  into  gold. 

PASSIN(;    FROM    GOLD    TO    PATER. 

The  history  of  the  Colombian  paper  currency  is  a  melancholy  one, 
especially  for  a  country  that  had  for  more  than  a  century  coined  its 
own  money  from  the  product  of  its  mine>.  From  liy.)  to  1887  the 
mints  of  Bogota.  Medellin.  and  Popayan  coined  J^KJ.'i.S.'i^.OOO  gold  and 
$17,r)0'2,000  silver.  The  first  issues  of  paper  currency  were  made  in 
January,  1881.  According  to  an  official  report,  from  Jaiuuirv  1, 
1881,  to  Fei)ruary  -^8,  1!)0:K  $()()(M;70,030  were  is.Mied,  and  in  1!>04  an 
additicmal  issue  of  J?  100.000,000  was  j)rovide(l  to  rej)hi(e  old  notes  that 
were  to  i>e  destroyed.  A  trifle  over  i?-2-J, 000.000  wa>  burned  in  Febru- 
ary, li)0»i,  leaving  total  outstanding  issue>  of  S7^)S.r»l)s.r)Sl.  and  of 
this  $107,147,()0r>  was  afterwards  incinerated,  so  that  on  January  1, 
190(),  there  was  in  circulation  JJ^r^U ,450,1  HC).  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  $102,450,000  of  note  issues  of  the  departments  of  Antiocpiia, 
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Bolivar,  Cauca,  and  Santander.  The  original  paper  currency  was 
issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government  by  the  financial  institu- 
tion known  as  the  Banco  Nacional,  which  failed  disastrously  during 
the  period  of  the  civil  wars. 

It  is  a  chapter  in  financial  history  that  at  one  time  within  the  last 
third  of  a  century  gold  in  Colombia  was  at  a  discount.  Silver  cur- 
rency prevailed  in  Panama  before  the  separation  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  bank  notes,  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Santander  along  the  Vene- 
zuelan border,  in  the  Choco,  and  in  one  or  two  other  regions.  In  these 
localities  the  old  Colombian  coins  and  foreign  silver  have  never  been 
displaced  by  the  paper  emissions. 

FLUCTUATION    AND   DISCX)UNT. 

For  a  time  the  fluctuations  of  the  notes  were  not  violent,  and  the 
discount  was  only  the  usual  one  that  obtains  in  exchange,  but  with 
the  civil  wars,  the  agricultural  depression,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
new  issues  the  inevitable  result  came'  and  the  paper  currency  con- 
tinued to  drop.  At  one  time,  soon  after  the  separation  of  Panama, 
exchange  was  26,000  to  100— that  is,  $2(5,000  of  the  Colombian  notes 
were  necessary  to  buy  a  draft  of  $100  in  gold  on  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  reaction  from  this  extreme,  and  gradually 
exchange  settled  around  10,000  to  100.  After  the  inauguration  of 
Gen.  Rafael  Reyes  as  President  it  was  found  possible  to  maintain 
exchange  within  a  point  or  two  of  these  quotations,  and  the  paper 
pesos  or  dollars  acquired  something  like  sts^bility  on  the  basis  of  a 
$100  note  being  worth  $1  in  gold. 

Numerous  incidents  showed  how  the  note  issues  had  affected  indi- 
viduals, and  many  people  were  ruined  who  had  made  contracts  when 
the  notes  were  substantially  at  par  without  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  payment.  Some  speculators  made  money  out  of  the  general  finan- 
cial chaos,  but  very  few  of  them  kept  it.  In  the  period  of  fluctua- 
tions, as  recently  as  1903,  the  banks  charged  4  to -6  per  cent  monthly 
interest  for  discounts  to  customers  whose  credit  was  as  sound  as  could 
be  expected  when  the  conditions  were  so  bad.  Some  of  the  depart- 
ments which  had  granted  franchises  for  the  liquor  and  other  monopo- 
lies on  the  paper  basis  found  themselves  almost  without  income. 

PLANS  FOR  CONVERSION. 

Recognizing  the  imperative  necessity  of  restoring  confidence  by 
means  of  the  gold  basis,  and  with  the  tacit  agreement  of  the  public 
that  the  paper  notes  had  lost  99  per  cent  of  their  face  value,  the 
Executive  and  the  National  Assembly  cooperated  in  providing  a 
plan  of  conversion.  By  legislative  decree  of  March,  1905,  the 
billetes  or  paper  notes  were  declared  to  be  the  debt  of  the  nation, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  principal  cause  of  the  unsettled  QLQrcA\HL\ss^ 
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of  the  country,  and  since  urgent  necessity  existed  for  converting  the 
paper  issues  into  metallic  money  the  legal  provisions  were  made. 
The  monetary  unit  was  declared  to  be  the  peso  billete  of  the  Banco 
Nacional,  and  the  gold  peso  of  100  centavos  being  1.672  grams, 
0.900  fine.  As  a  conversion  fund  the  proceeds  of  the  emerald  mines, 
the  pearl  fisheries,  the  port  dues,  and  certain  export  duties  to  be 
established  were  set  aside.  Authority  was  also  granted  for  coin- 
ing silver  0.835  fine,  the  Government  to  fix  the  respective  equiva- 
lencies. By  subsequent  legislation  25  per  cent  of  the  net  returns 
from  the  new  imposts  on  liquors,  hides,  and  tobacco  were  to  be 
employed  in  1906  and  50  per  cent  in  1907  for  the  conversion  fund 
The  Banco  Central  was  the  agency  selected  for  carrying  out  these 
measures. 

OLD  PAPER  I88LT:8  REPLACED. 

In  the  financial  legislation  provision  was  made  for  calling  in  the 
outstanding  paper  money  and  replacing  it  by  new  notes,  which  are 
printed  in  England  and  which  are  known  as  the  "  English  issue." 
By  this  measure  it  was  hoped  not  only  to  provide  new  and  clean  notes 
in  place  of  the  soiled  money,  but  also  to  get  rid  of  the  counterfeit 
issues  which  were  known  to  be  in  circulation.  Means  were  taken 
to  determine  these  and  confiscate  them  when  presented.  The  origi- 
nal provision  was  that  all  the  old  notes  should  be  presented  by  April, 
1907,  for  reissue,  and  if  not  offered  by  that  date  they  were  to  \je  out- 
lawed and  lose  their  value.  Subsequently  the  time  was  extended  to 
December  31, 1907.  T:^p  to  March,  1907,  $r)54,42L000  of  the  old  notes 
had  been  burned  and  replaced  by  the  new  issue.  In  this  financial  re- 
habilitation the  Banco  Central  availed  itself  of  its  privilege  of  issu- 
ing gold  notes  against  its  gold  reserve,  but  public  confidence  has  not 
yet  been  established  to  the  degi^ee  that  this  process  can  be  carried  on 
satisfactorily.  Holders  of  the  notes  generally  present  them  without 
delay,  in  order  to  secure  the  gold,  and  so  long  as  such  withdrawals 
continue  the  issue  of  gold  notes  can  hardly  serve  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Some  confusion  in  exchange  was  raused  by  basing  this 
bank  issue  on  the  English  pound  sterling,  whereas  conmiercial  and 
financial  transactions  ai'^  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  American  gold 
dollar,  and  a  $^  note  would  have  been  more  convenient. 

In  the  legislation  arrangements  wore  made  for  tlie  issue  of  nickels 
to  the  amount  of  $200,000  gold,  to  provide  small  change,  all  the  exist- 
ing money  l)eing  pajK»r,  even  down  to  tlie  1  j)eso,  or  1  cent.  These 
nickels  are  in  circulation  and  serve  a  public  convenience,  the  1-cent 
coin  being  designated  as  1  peso,  or  dollar,  and  the  ."i-cent  coin  as  5 
pesos,  or  5  dollars. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  financial  relial)ilitation  the  Government 
and  the  National  Assembly  also  provided   for  the  e>tablishment  of 
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mortgage  loan  banks,  but  the  agricultural  conditions  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  these  banks  are  being  established  rapidly. 

STRENGTHENING   FOREIGN    CREDIT. 

Though  the  National  Assembly  took  the  one  course  by  which  a 
gold  conversion  fund  can  be  obtained — that  of  setting  aside  specific 
revenues  to  be  applied  to  it — the  Government  up  to  this  time  has  not 
been  able  to  spare  these  revenues,  and  they  have  not  been  so  applied ; 
but  the  declaration  has  been  made  that  their  diversion  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  when  the  industrial  and  financial  conditions  iriiprove 
so  that  the  revenues  can  be  spared,  as  is  likely  under  the  policies  of 
the  present  administration,  the  conversion  fund  will  be  applied  and 
maintained.  In  the  meantime  Colombia  is  doing  business  with 
hardly  more  than  $8,000,000  of  actual  circulating  medium,  the  ratio 
of  100  to  1  being  fairly  well  observed  with  regard  to  the  $800,000,000 
of  the  paper  issues  in  circulation.  This  is  less  than  $2  per  capita 
in  gold. 

In  connection  with  the  financial  measures  of  the  Government,  real 
progress  was  made  in  strengthening  the  foreign  credit.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  foreign  citizens  and  subjects  who  had  suffered  financial 
losses  growing  out  of  the  civil  war  would  have  to  be  satisfied,  and 
such  claims,  to  the  amount  of  $2,100,000  gold,  were  adjudicated, 
admitted,  and  provision  made  for  their  payment.  A  further  measure 
of  very  great  importance  was  the  arrangement  with  the  holders  of 
the  foreign  debt  to  meet  the  interest,  in  arrears  since  1896,  and  also 
to  lay  the  basis  for  th^  payment  of  the  principal.  This  arrangement 
was  under  what  was  known  as  the  Holguin-Averbury  contract,  which 
was  made  by  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Government  with 
the  foreign  bondholders  in  London  in  April,  1905.  Under  its  pro- 
visions 15  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  are  set  aside  to  meet  the  de- 
ferred and  current  interest  of  the  foreign  debt  and  warrants  are 
issued  against  the  customs  receipts.  This  action  has  done  much  to 
strengthen  Colombia's  credit  abroad  and  already  has  been  effective  in 
securing  the  investment  of  new  foreign  capital. 

COLOMBIA'S  POLICIES. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  report  mention  was  made  of  the  policies 
of  the  Colombian  Government  under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Rafael 
Reyes.  Their  scope  has  been  shown  in  the  detailed  discussion  of  the 
transportation  projects  and  of  the  economic  and  fiscal  measures.  It 
is,  however,  desirable  to  review  briefly  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  administration  policies  were  entered  on,  in  order  to  judge  of 
future  probabilities  in  the  light  of  present  achievements.  After  tho 
separation  of  Panama,  and  with  the  disposition  of  other  depart- 
ments to  separate  themselves  from  the  central  government  at  Bo^<:^<a.^ 
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the  political  condition  of  Colombia  was  recognized  as  being  most 
critical.  The  electoral  contest  for  President  was  very  close,  but  the 
majority  vote  was  given  to  General  Reyes.  He  was  inaugurated  in 
August,  1904,  under  the  most  distressing  agricultural  and  commercial 
depression  that  could  be  conceived — ^the  signs  of  recovery  from  the 
destructive  civil  war  not  yet  being  apparent.  In  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage he  expressed  faith  that  the  country  had  reached  the  extreme  point 
of  its  misfortunes,  and  that  the  upward  epoch  in  prosperity  and 
growth  was  beginning. 
« 

VARIOUS   REFORMS   SECURED. 

Immediate  events  did  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  hope.  One  economic 
crisis  followed  another,  while  financial  panics  supervened  with  dis- 
tressing frequency.  Nevertheless  the  administration  had  a  pro- 
gramme which  was  set  forth  in  detail  and  which  was  rigorously- 
adhered  to.  Its  leading  features  were  industrial  rather  than  politi- 
cal, and  they  also  included  various  administrative  reforms.  This 
programme  was  occasionally  interrupted  through  turmoil  and  con- 
spiracies, so  that  at  one  time  two  of  the  departments  were  under  mar- 
tial law.  The  administrative  measures  were  opposed  and  hampered 
without  reason  by  the  reactionary  faction  which  was  in  opposition  to 
President  Reyes.  Gradually,  however,  order  was  evolved.  The  Pres- 
idential term  was  lengthened  to  cover  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  vari- 
ous amendments  were  made  to  the  constitution  of  1885  which  gave 
the  central  government  more  power  than  was  provided  in  that 
instrument. 

Among  these  changes  in  the  constitution  was  one  abolishing  the 
office  of  vice-president,  wliich  always  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
intrigue.  In  the  political  sense  a  most  important  action  was  the 
redivision  of  the  departments  and  tlie  creation  of  new  ones  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  old  ones.  Bo<rota,  the  capital,  was  made  a  federal 
district,  like  Washington,  with  the  exc(»j)ti()n  tliat  its  inhabitants  have 
a  franchise  and  are  represented  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  new  departments  broke  up  many  cliciucvs  or  coteries  which 
were  hampering  the  new  policies  and  destroyed  some  hostile  combi- 
nations. It  was  declared  to  l)e  in  harmony  with  the  newer  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  and  apparently  it  met  with  a  large  measure  of 
popular  support,  for  the  opposition  gradually  (lisapj)eared,  and  it  is 
now  admitted  that  this  legislation  has  heljx»d  to  insure  stability.  The 
governors  of  the  departments  are  appointed  by  tlie  President.  All 
the  political  elements  were  invited  to  share  in  the  government,  and 
most  of  the  leaders  cooperated. 
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PROGRESS  IN  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Under  the  administration  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
branch  of  public  instruction,  and  especially  in  manual  training  and 
similar  schooling,  as  well  as  in  agricultural  teaching.  The  public 
works  policy  has  been  pretty  fully  described  in  what  has  been  said 
regarding  transportation.  The  policy  of  foreign  relations  is  apparent 
in  the  advanced  standing  which  Colombia  is  now  securing,  and  its 
climax  is  expected  to  be  the  closer  intercourse  with  the  United'  States 
and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Panama.  This 
outline  of  what  has  been  done  gives  the  best  indication  of  what  may 
be  done  by  President  Reyes  during  the  remainder  of  his  term.  The 
crowning  fact  of  all  is  that  the  administration  maintains  peace,  and 
under  peace  industrial  and  agricultural  development  are  possible  and 
an  enlarged  commerce  assured. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  analysis  of  Colombia's  productive  resources 
that  the  foreign  commerce  will  always  be  on  the  substantial  basis  of 
exchanging  tropical  products  for  the  products  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
both  manufactured  and  natural.  This  is  what  gives  the  foundation 
for  a  permanent  trade.  I  have  set  forth  very  fully  the  backward 
industrial  condition  of  the  country,  because  this  makes  it  the  more 
promising  field  for  the  future.  If  Colombia  had  enjoyed  a  century 
of  peace,  and  her  natural  resources  had  been  continuously  developed, 
there  would  to-day  be  a  large  market,  but  it  would  not  be  of  the  same 
character  as  the  one  that  is  in  prospect.  The  short  periods  of  tran- 
quillity which  the  country  has  enjoyed  in  the  past  are  an  earnest  of 
the  future  possibilities  under  a  government  that  insures  peace.  The 
rewards  for  the  investments  of  capital  and  for  commercial  venture 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  existing  difficulties,  particularly  in  the 
extension  of  the  transportation  system  and  the  improvements  in  the 
means  of  communication. 

The  United  States  sympathizes  with  the  aspirations  of  Colombia 
for  the  internal  peace  and  administrative  measures  which  assure  the 
development  of  her  resources.  It  will  always  be  a  buyer  of  Colom- 
bian products,  and  it  should  share  in  the  Colombian  ptirchases  in  a 
larger  measure  than  at  present.  Its  geographical  nearness  is  so 
marked,  and  the  facilities  for  exchanging  products  are  so  easily 
turned  to  account,  that  these  advantages  should  not  be  neglected. 
Especially  is  Colombia  the  natural  market,  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  for  the  output  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  both  manufac- 
tured articles  and  breadstuffs.  Railway  material,  farm  machinery, 
cotton  piece  goods,  and  a  long  list  of  miscellaneous  articles  which  I 
have  indicated  with  some  detail  should  supplement  the  cereal  and 
packing-house  products  and  the  petroleum  which  heretofore  have 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  exports  to  this  section  of  South  America. 
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OOTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

nrSTBUOTIOHS  10  OOHSULAB  OFFIOEBS. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington^  January  7, 1907. 
To  the  American  consular  officers. 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  you  are  instructed  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  this  Department 
a  report,  in  duplicate,  on  the  use  of  American  cotton-seed  products 
in  your  district,  which  shall  include  replies  to  the  following  ques- 
tions, viz : 

1.  Are  cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  used  in  the  country  in 
which  you  are  stationed?  If  so,  to  what  extent  in  pounds  or  gallons;  in  what 
shape ;  for  what  purposes ;  at  what  prices,  and  what  are  the  aggregate  quantity 
and  value  of  the  sales  of  each  per  year? 

2.  Are  cotton-seed  linters  used?  If  so,  for  what  purposes,  and  what  is  the 
aggregate  quantity  in  pounds  sold  and  for  what  value  per  year? 

3.  With  what  oils  or  greases  does  cotton-seed  oil  come  in  competition,  such 
as  olive,  peanut,  and  other  vegetable  oils,  edible  tallow,  butter,  lard,  etc.? 
What  are  the  prices  of  each,  and  what  are  the  aggregate  annual  quantity  and 
value  of  the  sales  of  each  competing  article? 

4. 'With  what  articles  does  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  come  in  competition, 
either  as  a  feedstuff  or  as  an  ingredient  of  commercial  fertilizers?  What  are 
the  aggregate  annual  quantities  and  values  of  each  such  competing  article? 

5.  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  quantity  imported  of  either 
of  the  cotton-seed  products  named  in  the  country  to  which  you  are  stationed, 
particularly  in  cotton  oil?  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  certain  foreign  coim- 
tries  whose  people  are  large  consumers  of  edible  oils  do  not  produce  enough 
olive  oil  or  any  other  kind  of  edible  oil  for  their  own  uses,  and  that  the  short- 
age is  made  up  by  the  importation  of  cotton  oil  or  foreign  olive  oil.  Give  as  full 
information  relative  to  the  consumption  of  edible  oils  and  their  production  in 
the  country  in  which  you  are  stationed  as  can  be  obtained,  stating  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  against  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  the  cause  of  such  discrimination  if  it  exists. 

6.  Give  any  additional  information  that  can  be  secured,  and  that  may  seem 
of  value  to  the  cotton-seed  oil  mills  of  the  United  States,  regarding  the  use  of 
each  of  the  cotton-seed  products  above  named. 

The  Department  incloses,  for  your  further  guidance  in  making 
this  report,  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  tile  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Bailey,  president  of  the  Interstate  Cotton-Seed  Crushers'  Association, 
of  Paris,  Tex.,  dated  December  22, 1906. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

HUNTINQTON  WiLSON, 

Third  Assistant  Secretary. 
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ITALY. 

.      DISTRICT  OF  MILAN. 

EXTENT  TO   WHICH  HIXINO  18  PRAOTICBI>— COMPETITIVE  PRODUCTS— IM- 
PORTS, CONSUMPTION,  AND  DISCRIMINATION. 

Consul  James  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  furnishes  a  comprehensive 
report  in  which  the  relation  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  to  Italian 
olive  oil  is  fully  explained.  The  consul  says  that  Italian  olive  oil 
for  both  wholesale  and  retail  home  trade  contains  from  5  to  50 
per  cent  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  that  the  latter  comes  in  competition 
with  the  former  as  well  as  with  edible  tallow,  butter,  lard,  oleomar- 
garine, peanut  and  flaxseed  oils.  The  opinion  is  expre^ed,  how- 
ever, that  no  "  loaded  "  olive  oD  is  exported  to  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil 
imported  into  Italy.  Spanish  and  French  olive  oils  are  also  imported 
when  the  Italian  oil  crop  falls  short  It  is  declared  on  official  au- 
thority that  domestic  Italian  olive  oil  is  diluted  with  American 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  that  tiiis  is  done  in  the  first  instance  to  give  the 
product  a  brilliant  yellow  color,  and  later  by  middlemen  to  pad  the 
output.  Consul  Dunning's  report,  which  was  written  under  date  of 
February  23,  1907,  will  be  found  valuable  to  those  interested  in  the 
trade,  and  informative  to  the  general  reader.    The  report  follows: 

1.  Are  cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  used  in  the  country  in 
whicli  you  are  stationed?  If  bo,  to  what  extent  in  pounds  or  gallons;  in  what 
shape ;  for  what  purposes ;  at  what  prices,  and  what  are  the  aggregate  quantity 
and  value  of  the  sales  per  year? 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  not  used  within  the  range  of  inquiry 
exercised  bv  the  Milan  consulate,  and  the  Government  statisticid 
tables  on  file  in  the  office  show  no  importations  whatever.^    Cotton- 

« According  to  United  States  official  statistics  there  was  exported  to  Italy 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June'dO,  1900^  23»610  ikounda  of  cotton-seed  cake  and 
meal,  valued  at  $2&S. 
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seed  oil,  however,  is  an  important  article  of  import,  of  which  the 
consulate. records  show  the  following  movement: 


T«tf. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

▲Ten«« 

19M 

Pounda. 

9,417,100 
2S.  366, 560 

9,266.808 

DoOan, 
686,988.72 
1,602,866.91 
888,764.72 

Genu. 
5.7 

1905 

5.7 

1906 

4.2 

It  is  easily  observable,  without  extended  analysis  of  the  above  table, 
that  1905  was  a  short  ^ear  in  the  Italian  olive  orchards.  The  impor- 
tation of  cotton-seed  oil  made  a  strong  advance.  The  United  States 
cotton-seed  oil  market  must  have  supplied  practically  all  of  the 
deficiency,  since  reference  to  the  general  import  statistics  for  the  year 
1905  shows  that  Hie  total  importation  of  all  fixed  oils  for  that  vear 
was  only  about  100,000  pounds  from  all  the  Continental  markets, 
France  and  Spain  included.  This  point  will  be  further  discussed  in 
the  consideration  of  question  5. 

HOW  COTTON-SEED  OIL  IS  USED. 

Cotton-jseed  oil  is  used  in  Italy  for  two  purposes,  (1)  for  diluting 
olive  oil,  and  (2)  for  sale  as  an  edible  substitute  for  olive  oil  at  a 
price  lower  than  that  commanded  by  the  native  product.  The  con- 
sulate is  unable  to  determine  accuratelj  the  proportionate  extent 
of  these  two  uses.  All  discussions  of  this  phase  oi  the  case  must  of 
necessity  be  general,  the  Italian  oil  industry  being  singularly  lackin^g 
in  definite  statistical  data,  and  such  data  as  is  obtainable,  like  practi- 
cally all  European  commercial  information,  being  subject  to  large 
errors  in  publication.  Without  encroaching  upon  the  consideration 
demanded  by  the  terms  of  question  5,  the  following  propositions  may 
be  stated : 

{a)  In  1905,  which  was  a  year  of  unusual  demand  for  foreign  as- 
sistance to  pad  the  short  Italian  output  of  olive  oil,  the  importations 
of  cotton-seed  oil  amounted  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  home  con- 
sumption of  olive  oil  and  to  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
olive  oil  produced,  consumed,  and  exported.  In  1906,  an  average  year 
for  foreign  importations  and  for  the  Italian  olive  crop,  the  purchases 
of  cotton-seed  oil  amounted  to  about  3^  per  cent  of  the  total  Italian 
home  consumption  of  olive  oil  and  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  Italian  olive  oil  produced,  consumed,  and  exported,  this 
last  total  amount  including  all  Spanish  and  French  olive  oil  imported 

o  Italy  to  be  mixed  with  native  oil  and  exported  out  of  Italy  there- 

.    Not  all  of  this  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  was  used  for  the 

dilui;    1  of  olive  oil,  because  there  is  in  Italy  a  large  consumption  of 

t  ined  olive  oil.    Thousands  of  peasants  maintain  a  few 

tre      ev    i       car  north  as  the  Italian  lakes,  and  press  the  olives  with 

t      r  :  ag  the  oil  for  cooking  and  the  residue  for  feeding  to 

LOLT^e  quantities  of  this  unrefined  product  (olia  cattiva) 

burmng  in  cheap  lamps.    Some  of  it  is  used  in  lubricat- 

•y.    A  large  amount  is  consumed  in  cooking  among  the 

the  south,  and  indeed  throughout  the  peninsula. 


Die. 
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The  proportionate  quantity  of  olive  oil  so  consumed  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  relatively  large,  on  account  of  tiie  habit  of  all  Italians  south  of 
the  Apennines  of  cooking  everything  in  a  liberal  bath  of  oiL 

LOWER  GRADES  OF  OUVB  OIL. 

There  is  a  middle  ^de  of  olive  oil,  sold  in  the  principal  markets 
for  kitchen  consumption.  Above  that  is  the  first  grade  for  the  top 
domestic  market  and  the  best  export  trade.  The  consulate  has  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  "  loading  "  of  olive  oil  with  cotton-seed  oil 
is  confinea  to  the  export  grade,  or  even  that  that  process  is  much  in 
vofi^e  in  the  preparation  of  that  quality.  In  the  absence  of  proof 
either  way  tiie  consulate  would  infer,  and  as  an  inference  only^  that 
most  of  the  '^  loadinj^  "  takes  place  in  the  preparation  of  the  middle- 
grade  olive  oil,  which  is  largely  for  European  consumption.  The 
matter  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  more  extended  discussion  fd- 
lowed  by  the  terms  of  question  5. 

(h)  Cotton-seed  oil  as  such  is  used  in  its  second  application  in  the 
Italian  market  for  sale  in  bottles  or  in  bulk  for  cooking  purposes.  It 
is  in  some  favor  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  on 
account  of  its  wholesome  appearance,  its  superiority  to  the  low 
grades  of  olive  oil,  and  its  low  price,  which  runs  from  4^  to  6  cents 
per  pound,  as  against  6^  to  9f  cents  per  pound  for  olive  oil  at  whole- 
sale ;  while  a  good  grade  of  cotton-seed  oil  can  be  bought  in  the  Milan 
shops  at  retail,  and  is  so  bought  in  large  daily  sales  for  kitchen  use 
by  the  poorer  classes  at  11  cents  per  pound  retail. 

2.  Cotton-seed  linters  are  not  used  within  the  range  of  the  Milan 
consulate. 

COMPETINO  PRODUCTS. 

8.  With  what  oils  or  greases  does  cotton  oil  come  in  competition,  such  as  olive, 
peanut,  and  other  vegetable  oils,  edible  tallow,  butter,  lard,  etc.  ?  What  are  the 
prices  of  each,  and  what  are  the  aggregate  annual  quantities  and  value  of  the 
sales  of  each  competing  article? 

Cotton-seed  oil  comes  in  competition  in  Italy  with  olive  oil,  flax- 
seed oil  (i.  e-j  linseed),  an  apparently  insignificant  quantity  ox  pea- 
nut oil,  fish  oil,  butter,  oleomargarine,  tallow  and  lard,  oil  of  sesame, 
and  a  variety  of  fixed  oils  ana  fats.  The  market  in  these  lines  is 
uncertain  and  fluctuating,  and  the  Milan  consulate  has  not  enjoyed 
direct  touch  with  some  of  the  important  centers  of  the  various  trades 
involved.  Careful  study  of  such  evidence  as  it  has  been  able  to  col- 
lect has,  however,  led  to  a  table  of  average  quantities  and  values 
intended  to  answer  the  explicit  inquiries  stated  in  question  8.  It 
should  be  understood  that  me  table  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  mean  estimate  of  the  volume  of  the  trade  without  reference  to 
any  one  year.  In  reaching  the  averages  both  "  lean  "  and  "  fat "  years 
have  been  eliminated  by  reduction  to  the  common  level  which  the 
consulate  has  sought  to  establish.  The  prices  are  average  Milan 
prices,  and  in  every  case  in  which  there  was  some  minor  question  as 
to  mean,  year-around  scale,  the  high  rather  than  the  low  price  has 
been  stated,  in  order  that  American  exporters  and.  others  may  not  be 
deceived  by  too  pleasant  a  prospect  The  amounts  are  slightly 
approximated,  in  order  to  present  the  easier  review  which  can  be 
given  to  round  numbers. 
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The  Italian  market,  therefore,  may  be  stated  thus  as  related  to  oils, 
fats,  and  greases  of  all  kinds,  prices  oeing  wholesale,  f.  o.  b.  Milan : 

Atollok  Annual  Quantitt  and  Value  of  On^  and  Gbeases  Sold  in  Italy. 


Afttcloi 

price  p«r 

poutid. 

Qoantitr^ 

VAJa«. 

Olive  oil, ...,-,__- _— .«.. 

12 

1 

H 

H  toU 
«to7 

e 

312,650,000 

76,  m.  ODD 

273,610,000 

S,  520,000 

81,600,000 

2,475,000 

64,400,000 

9,&00,0(]0 

1,OH^OOO 

410,000 

2,191,900 

29,6tl,»IO 

o,3sa^ooo 

S!S,054,td« 

Bt)tt€ir.  **.....*. ..r.......>....*^...p*iL.,^-, 1.1.  r.. ^'r. ..,,*._. 

i^7Bh93a 

tard..... ...-...>,* .-._ „ 

ts^^m.f^ 

nii>rtt|^lf^rpTtr1rT»  --,...., ^«  J.  ir-.^^-^.^.rr      TT-V      -      -      T-IfT-^-              '--- 

362,  (4m 

faliow  ,: «- .-,., 

ttim.w) 

Pork  f»t-  ..,.,-^ .-.ip^,...,,,,,^*,.,...^.., _,♦,»_-_--*<•*-- 

S30,000 

Other  fit^Q        ..  -..,-  ..^^...^....^.... ........... >.■>.......... 

a,«K,ooo 

166,000 

Oleic  nckl .., „,..^........ ,.,..*..._....<..., 

gteaiir  acid  ,,,,,,,„,.■„.. ,,,..,,„,„,,,,^,,,,,,,.-.-^.,,,,,, 

«7,100 

Acid  fatj>,,_ . ..*-..,,—.-._•.„*.,.......... 

22,i00 

2G0,aW 

1,9»,720 

«01,(»0 

Cocoa  butter uidoU'----'-----'*.*.....,-.-^ - ^...** 

Linked  oil - 

6csftm«oih....*........ ..........* .,-,-.*  4..,,.^ 

¥mlm.  dlfl.. >....,—„, -..,-...,-.>- ... 

B&p^-veed  all  d -..4 -. .^.*,.. .*.....,  .^..^ -..<.,■»...-*..... ..,.-..' 

^uLoii\.....  .......«.....^..............^. -.  .......... 

3,674,000 

220,4^ 

Total ......-.-„-.-.,„.,.,. , 

S00,162,a40 

o;2fi@*Boa 

gO,S80,3« 

CottoD-flced  oil  *  . ...,.....** *,,*..,^ ..-,....,...... 

H 

a  Animal  fats. 

»  Acid  fats  solidifjing  above  40^  and  at  less  than 
49>V. 


TREND  OF  THB  TRADE. 


c  Included  with  cocoa. 
d  Inclnded  with  linseed. 
« In  1906,  an  aTeiage  year. 


The  foregoing  table  is  made  purposely  general  to  illustrate  the 
trend  of  the  entire  trade  in  Italy.  A  trifle  less  than  one-ninth  of 
the  sales  indicated  are  supplied  by  imports.  To  show  the  ayera^ 
relation  between  home  production,  exports,  and  imports,  as  a  basis 
for  home  sales,  the  following  table  will  be  found  to  contain  the  ap- 
proximate figures,  made  up  from  official  estimates  compiled  by  the 
consulate  wifli  all  possible  care.* 

Relation  of  Home  Pboduction  to  Imposts  and  Exports  of  Oils  and  Greases. 


A]tlcl€a. 

Home  pn> 

dQCtltfD, 

Iiti  ports. 

Bxpofta 

Olireoil ..............,,,- 

Poundt. 
440,000,000 

Si,  000,000 

204,000,000 

3,520,000 

Sl,SOO,000 

PtyHTid*. 
24,,'JOO.(W0 

as-i^ooo 

0,680,000 

liiI,STO,O0O 

13,200,000 

110,000 

Buttef  ..«.......*.. - .- . ......... 

iMid ., 

Oteomaxs^rlne ^.^^. ^...^,*.^ ....* 

Tkllov ...,.., w,-,-......, ..^^..,...^..^.. ^..-. 

Fork  fftt.. - -*. * 

2,«0,000 

5ft,OfKi,OO0 

6,500.  fOO 

^300. 000 

440,00tl 
2,201,^00 

440,000 

]S&,000 

000,000 

%OOD,0Q0 

110,000 

Okli:  ftcid „..., 

Bte^Hc  acid  ...^... >,,... „_..*.,..„, ......^ ..,,.' 

Add  fftt^ .„.....*.....-. ♦.—,„.,.......... 

Cocfia  butler  and  oil., 

" 

" 'o'wo 

110,000 

Linwcd  oil.. ..... 

«29.350,000 

Seffainttoi].,......^... - .,,. 

Palm  oil..,. 

v^r ......... 

Eam^HNMlOil...... ..—.-.-. 

rishoil. ....,,.-.. 

3,740.000 

0«,0(» 

•  Including  amount  pressed  from  Imported  seeds. 

Some  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the  presentation  of  these  figures, 
on  account  of  the  total  lack  of  accurate  official  statistics-  They  are, 
howeyer,  set  down  with  the  concurrence  of  opinions  obtained  from 
supposedly  competent  authorities  in  Milan. 
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Discussing  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  table,  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  the  Italian  olive  crop  is  short j  the  olive-oil  market  recruits 
itself  for  the  most  part  from  Spakij  with  Franc©  as  second  choice. 
Other  countries  supplying  olive  oil  to  Italy  are  Tunis,  Turkey. 
Greece,  and  Austria-Hungaryj  in  the  order  named.  The  United 
States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  other  fixed  oils,  other  countries 
drawn  from  being  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  France;  but  the 
combined  importations  of  other  fixed  oils  from  all  other  countries 
is  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  importation  from  the  United  States, 
American  cotton-oil  shipments  explaining  the  great  difference 

SOUBCES  OF  SUPPLY, 

Stearic  acid  is  imported  from  Holland,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Great  Britain.  Fats  of  sundry  kinds  are 
imported  from  the  United  States,  South  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Austria- Hungary,  India,  and  Australia,  Seventy- 
Fix  hundred  tons  of  fats  were  imported  from  Argentina  alone  m 
1906^-15,200,000  pounds.  The  average  importations  of  fats  of  all 
kinds  (excluding  acid  fats)  may  be  studied  in  the  following  table: 


Wh«nic?  imfjorted. 

i9(a 

ifloe. 

1904. 

1S0& 

m/k 

North  \mprJfB. *_»_._... ,.,.^^.-,,,,„,,,,,,.,-,^,.-. 

Tlmt, 
SpOtO 

a.aos 

717 
266 

&3a 

a.  MO 

IBS 
6B 
B44 

6,747 

9p244 

b^SSO 

S,2U 

236 

IM 

BO 

""gii* 

Tbnf. 

10,437 
6,ft83 
2,396 

129 
23i 
114 

«S2 

e.206 
7,618 
7.360 

Am 

Soutb  America „* ,-,,»,*.i.. **.*.. „.,,... -,, 

Great  BHt&iti,,.,.^^....-^.,.^.^ ^,,,,,,,,.,.,-,..,,.,.,,,.p 

Fr&nce  -._--,,,» .,....,..**.. ,.^...^.. 

Belgt\ini,.. ,..*,-«--.. .- -, 

I5Q. 

TltniL              ^    "                           "   ^      '                        ^'"'       ' 

86 

Aiisb»ikb~ ..__ , „,iiiiii;,,",i„„;;,..^ 

157 

Other  coiintdcf , ,  ,^ , . .  _ „  ^ 

S74 

505 

SE£D   OAKE   OR    MIL^U 


4.  With  what  artlelee  does  cotton  seed  cake  or  meal  conie  In  competttlaii, 
either  as  a  feedstuff  or  as  an  tngrodlent  of  commercial  fertUizers?  What  are 
the  aggregate  annual  quantltieB  and  Talues  of  each  eu^h  competing  article? 

Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  would  come  in  competition^  in  Italy,  with 
flaxseed;  rape  seedj  and  olive  waste^  principally  as  a  feedstuff,  and 
verjr  little  as  a  fertilizer.  The  use  of  this  sort  of  stock  in  commercial 
fertilizers  in  Italy  is  insignificaDt,  and  the  trend  is  not  in  that 
direction.  As  feed  for  animals^  cakes  of  flaxseed  and  of  rape  seed 
are  extensively  used.  The  use  of  olive  waste  has  been  going  on  for 
m^ny  years,  and  efforts  are  now  on  foot  to  develop  it  on  a  scientific 
basis  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Italy  has  four  crops  of  hay 
a  year,  so  that  nay  for  feed  is  abundant  at  all  seasons. 

The  annual  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  seed  cakes  in  Italy  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculturej  Industry,  and  Commerce  *  at 
110,000j000  pounds  annually,  valued  at  $1,200,000,  or  a  trifle  over 
1  cent  per  pound*  Italian  statisticians  do  not  at  jjresent  interest  them- 
selves m  the  details  of  this  business,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
sent in  accurate  tabular  form  the  itemized  annual  quantities  and 

m  Aaoall  d'Agrlcoltara,  Roiiie»  1905. 
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Talues  of  each  competmg  article  ooiK^rniBg  which  information  is 
sought  by  the  cotton-oil  mills  of  the  United  States*  There  ia  a  size* 
able  export  out  of  Italy  of  oil  seeds  and  cakes,  amounting  ;it  present 
to  about  one  thirty -fifth  of  the  importation  thereof*  The  slant  of  the 
trade^  however,  may  be  observed  m  the  following  tabnlar  statement, 
compiled  by  the  con^siilate  after  a  study  of  the  records  Bled  in  the 
Royal  Italian  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Milan,  with  a  vi^w  to  de- 
termining the  flow  of  imports  of  this  class  into  the  counti^.  The 
figures  represent  averages  of  imports  of  oleous  seeds  of  all  varieties. 

IUP0RT6  OF  Oleoub  Seedb  ii?to  Ttaly  :  1881-1906. 


Year. 


190K.„.. 

jsoa - 

IlDfi 


iMpom, 


1S3,(K»,500 

168, 92&f  900 

112,092,280 

ol3&,iaij«0 


VilO€. 


i 

4,091.011 

4,on,aH 

4,MI>,e34 
4,7ttW/J31 
4,164,25^ 


VaIq« 

per 
pound. 


it 

a 


•Oeoeral  &r«ra(£e  for  tbe  tlTe  jeiLn.        ^  Value  Dot  glTen. 


'  BUghilj  Approtltnated. 


FEEDS  AND  FEETiLlZERS- 


The  foregoiiig  table  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  awakening 
of  Italy's  agricultural  interests  a  quarter  century  ago  to  the  impor- 
tant part  to  be  played  in  the  country's  welfare  by  u  i>rDpcr  sttidv  of 
feeds  and  fertilizers.  And  the  decrease  in  imports  of  oleous  seeds 
for  feed  stock  which  appears  with  the  year  1904  is  the  initial  sign 
that  agricultural  economy  was  beginning  to  teach  the  value  of  waste 
materials.  Imports  fell  oflf  because  they  were  needed  in  a  lesser 
degree:  and  this  movement  is  still  in  progress  as  more  productive 
methods  are  devised  for  the  application  of  otherwise  useless  residue. 

To  break  up  these  figures  still  further  into  such  details  regarding 
the  use  of  oleous  seeds  for  feed  stuff  in  Italy  as  the  consulate  has 
been  able  to  obtain,  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  trade 
summaries  filed  in  the  consulate  itself,  is  of  direct  bearing  on  the 
terms  of  question  4  as  to  imports  of  oleous  seeds : 


Seeds. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

FIax  and  rape 

Pounds. 
72,517,720 
5.5,344,740 
26,128,620 
1,458.820 

PmincU. 
95,1%.  420 
40, 606, 720 
26,927,120 
1,195,046 

PouiuU. 
78.990.840 
39,440.280 
22,897.600 
972,180 

Pound*. 
76.767.760 
25.432.000 
22,198,000 
704,000 

Sesame  and  arachide 

Castor 

Others 

Totol 

155,449,800 

163,925,306 

142,300,900 

125,101,760 

Flaxseed  is  imported  in  great  quantities  from  India,  whence  one 
Milan  companv  brought  8,140,000  pounds  during  1906;  and  India 
likewise  furnishes  nearly  all  the  seeas  of  castor,  sesame,  and  arachide. 
Kussia  and  Argentina,  however,  both  ship  good  quantities  of  flaxseed 
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into  Italy,  and  the  balance  of  the  supply  comes  from  Turkey,  Egypt, 
China,  and  France.  The  home  production  of  flax  is  about  41,800,000 
pounds  annually. 

CONSUHFnON  OF  OLEOUS  PEEDS. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  even  approximate  accuracy  the 
volume  of  the  trade  in  oilseed  cakes  used  for  feed  stuff.  The  exports 
from  exceed  the  imports  into  Italy ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  forming 
anv  intelligent  estimate  of  the  home  consumption,  such  as  can  be 
reduced  to  a  tabulated  sumn;Lary.  It  is  true,  however,  that  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  oleous  seeds  used  in  Italy  is  made  into  meal 
and  cakes  for  direct  feed  for  live  stock,  nearly  the  entire  importation 
being  used  in  the  extraction  of  oil.    The*  residue  of  the  pressing 

Srocess  is  available  as  feed  stuff,  and  using  the  quantity  of  such  resi- 
ue  as  a  base,  it  is  proper  to  make  certain  deductions  of  a  nature 
entitled  to  reasonable  respect. 

Reference  to  the  records  of  the  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Milan 
indicates  that  in  Italv  it  is  fixed  that  1  quintal,  or  220  pounds,  of 
oleous  seeds  will  render  from  48  to  55  pounds  of  oil,  and  allowing 
for  loss  of  impure  and  ultimate  waste  matter,  154  pounds  of  substance 
is  available  for  cakes — that  is,  Italian  experience  has  justified  the 
expectation  of  the  following  result  from  the  pressing  of  oleous  seeds : 

Pounds. 
Amount  of  seed 1. 00 

Result  in  oU .25 

Result  in  feed .70 

Result  in  waste .  05 

1.00 

By  a  study  of  the  production,  imports,  and  exports  of  oleous  seeds 
it  appears  that  a  net  quantity  of  164,000,000  pounds  thereof  was 
pressed  in  Italy  in  the  year  1906.  Using  the  above  proportion  as  a 
basis,  the  home  consumption  of  oilseed  material  avaOabie  for  cakes 
and  meal  in  Italy  in  1906  works  out  thus : 

Pounds. 

Net  quantity  of  seed  pressed :. a  164, 000, 000. 

Proportion  of  feed  material .  70 

Total  quantity  resulting 114,800,000 

Total  quantity  exported 4, 800, 000 

Net  quantity  for  home  use 110,000,000 

These  figures  are  essentially  approximate,  and  they  are  presented 
with  all  due  hesitation  on  that  account.  They  are,  however,  com- 
puted on  tte  svstem  used  by  the  highest  Italian  agricultural  authori- 
ties, and  may  be  accepted  on  that  ground  with  a  fair  amount  of  con- 
fidence. Naturally,  as  the  critical  reader  has  probably  observed,  the 
consulate  Has  made  no  separate  allowance  for  the  product  of  oleous 
seeds  raised  in  Italy  itseli.  The  domestic  supply,  however,  is  moder- 
ate at  present.  It  is  increasing  slowly,  but  some  day  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Taking  it  au  together,  at  its  utmost,  it  may  be 
roughly  stated  at  a  total  of  39,000,Q00  pounds  annually,  this  amount 

a  Productkm  plus  importa 

S.  Doc.  281,  60-1 2 
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figuring  in  readiing  the  original  esidmate  of  110,000,000  pounds  as 
the  approximate  amount  of  seed  cakes  and  meal  used  for  feed  stuff 
in  Italy  annually. 

BRAN  AS  FEED  STUFF* 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  bran,  which,  in  sundry  mixtures,  is 
much  used  in  Italy  as  a  feed  stuff,  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not 
in  the  class  with  oil-seed  cakes  and  m^  Bran  is,  however,  mudi 
more  important  as  a  feed  stuff  in  Italy  than  cakes  are,  and  is  neld  to 
contain  14  per  cent  of  albuminoids  and  from  8  to  5  per  cent  of  fsia. 
Great  frauds  have  been  practiced  with  various  mixtures  of  bran,  it 
having  been  a  habit  in  some  provinces  to  mix  with  it  old  bread  refuse 
and  com  husks,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  stock  to  which  it  was  f  ed. 
Bran  is  well  thought  of  as  a  hog  feed,  but  recent  researches  have 
devdoped  Bome  disastrous  results  among  swine  stock  on  account  of 
a  residuimi  of  fine  sand  which  had  been  put  into  the  mixture. 

The  residuimi  of  the  rice  trade  is  also  put  to  use  as  a  feed  stuff,  in 
a  small  quantity.  Statistics  of  the  use  of  these  two  articles  are  not 
available. 

ITALIAK  CHOP  INADEQUATE. 

6.  Has  there  been  an  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  quantity  imported  of  either 
of  the  cotton-seed  products  named,    •    «    •    particularly  in  cotton  oil? 

There  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil 
imported  into  Italy  from  the  United  States,  and  the  prospect  for 
further  development  in  the  trade  is  excellent  There  is  no  trade 
worth  tabulating  in  seed  cakes  and  meal,  and  at  Milan  the  outlook  for 
them  does  not  appear  particularly  promising.  This  would  all  depend 
upon  comparative  prices,  however,  and  the  question  is  not  one  which 
can  be  intelligently  answered  (that  is,  this  phase  of  the  general  ques- 
tion) outside  the  United  States. 

Italy  is  peculiarly  a  country  "  whose  people  are  large  consumers  of 
edible  oils,^'  who  do  "  not  produce  enough  olive  oil  or  any  other  kind 
of  edible  oil  for  their  own  uses,"  and  "  the  shortage  is  made  up  by  the 
importation  of  cotton  oil  or  foreign  olive  oil."  It  is  obvious  that  a 
proper  answer  to  this  query  will  tnrow  open  the  entire  case  of  adul- 
teration and  mixture. 

Italy  does  not  fully  supply  herself  with  edible  oils.  Even  in  good 
seasons  for  the  olive  orchards,  like  1906,  considerable  purchases  of 
olive  oil  are  made  in  Spain  and  France.  Linseed  oil  is  purchased 
in  the  usual  markets.  But  the  best  source  of  supplv  for  Italy  is  the 
United  States.  Cotton-seed  oil  is  the  principal  foreign  edible  oil 
used  in  piecing  out  the  inadequate  Italian  product.  In  this  way  it 
has  a  perfectly  legitimate  use.  It  is  sold  in  tne  markets,  quoted  in  the 
trade  journals,  and  recognized  generallv  as  a  wholesome  substitute  for 
olive  oil  in  short  seasons,  ana  a  useiul  low-price  article  for  those 
classes  of  the  population  which  live  on  a  'few  pnnies  a  day.  The 
American  cotton-seed  oil  of  average  quality  unaersells  and  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  low  grades  of  olive  oil  at  the  tag  end  of  the  Italian 
crop. 

Naturally,  in  particularly  short  years  like  1905,  the  Italian  market 
draws  abnormally  upon  the  American  supply  of  cotton-seed  oiL    The 
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increase  is  explained  not  by  the  attempt  of  the  Italian  shippers  to 
adulterate  their  export  olive  oil  with  cotton-seed  oil,  but  by  the  de- 
mand of  the  home  Italian  market  for  a  good  edible  oil  at  a  low  price. 
That  demand  the  American  cotton-seed  oil  answers  with  special  satis- 
faction. The  demand  is  gradually  growing.  It  is  right  to  expect  that 
the  trade  will  increase  in  all  average  years,  and  that  in  "  lean  "  years 
for  the  Italian  olive  crop  the  draft  upon  the  American  cotton-oil 
market  will  be  heavy.  A  glance  at  the  table  on  page  14  will  aflFord 
the  best  possible  illustration  of  this  phase  of  the  case.  Short  crops 
are  bound  to  occur  in  Italy  every  few  years,  while  the  prospect  for 
the  general  normal  trade  in  cotton-seed  oil  is  promising  in  the 
extreme. 

IMPORTATIONS  IN  DETAIL. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  importations  of  edible  oils  in  an 
average  cycle  of  Italian  years  discloses  the  following  proof  of  the 
foregoing  argument,  which  may  be  thus  tabulated,  showing  importa- 
tions of  edible  oils  in  pounds : 


oil. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Olive 

Pounds. 

34,601,060 

8,079,280 

640,760 

270,820 

Pounds. 

27, 666. 640 

9,417,100 

679,800 

159,600 

Pounds. 

30,878,980 

26,356,660 

479,680 

208,780 

Pounds. 

5,500,000 

9,256,000 

470,000 

Cotton 

Flax 

Others 

200,200 

Total 

48,391,980 

87,922,940 

57,922,900 

15,426,200 

This  is  the  most  striking  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  consu- 
late at  Milan  to  show  the  reliance  placed  by  the  Italian  market  on 
American  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  substitute  for  the  native  olive  product. 
The  argument  given  point  thereby  is  rendered  of  more  practical 
weight  m  the  consideration  of  the  second  aspect  of  the  question  under 
discussion — ^that  is,  the  method  by  which  such  substitution  is  effected. 


SUBSTITUTION  AND  ADULTERATION. 

The  adulteration  of  Italian  olive  oil  by  the  use  of  American  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  the  substitution,  both  open  and  otherwise,  of  cotton  oil 
for  the  native  product  in  short  years  and  at  other  times,  is  unques- 
tionably a  fact.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Milan  consulate  this  adulter- 
ation and  this  substitution  do  not  extend  to  the  export  trade.  In 
other  words,  all  the  evidence  collected  on  this  point  by  the  consulate, 
and  its  volume  is  not  inconsiderable,  indicates  that  Italian  olive  oil 
exported  to  the  United  States  is  entirely  free  from  adulteration  and 
that  it  is  the  true  and  genuine  product  it  appears  to  be.  Every 
variety  of  independent  inquiry  instituted  by  the  consulate — all  with- 
out the  knowledg;e  of  the  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  the  olive 
oil — leads  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  Italian  oil  exporters 
may  very  frankly  be  freed  from  every  insinuation  and  suspicion  on 
this  part  of  their  trade.  The  adulteration  and  substitution  are  done 
in  Italy  for  the  domestic  marketi 
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While  the  consulate  is  unwiUiti^  to  say  that  all  Italian  oli^e  oil 
used  in  the  home  market  is  dilutecTwith  cottoii*seed  oil — there  beixi£ 
no  sort  of  actual  proof  thereof — it  is  true  that  careful  tests  made  b^ 
oil  manufacturers  in  Italy  have  shown  that  5  per  cent  of  cotton  oil 
can  be  injected  into  olive  oil  without  affecting  the  color  of  the  lattur 
or  altering  the  taste  appr^iably*  It  is  held  in  an  authoritative  quar- 
ter to  which  the  consulate  has  had  access  that  olive  oil  loaded  with 
5  per  cent  of  cotton  adulteration  will  not  respond  to  the  tests  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  adulterant  It  seems  apparent  that  a 
very  large  quantity  of  the  best  Italian  olive  oil  sold  in  the  home  mar- 
kets contains  this  quantity  of  cotton -sieed  oiL  Indeed,  it  is  regarded 
as  true  in  the  olive-oil  trade  that  American  cotton  oil  is  the  best  aid 
to  rendering  ordinary  olive  oil  clear  in  color — that  is,  it  is  a  favored 
process  among  some  manufacturers  to  take  dark  olive  oil  and  add 
cotton  oil  until  the  mixture  produces  the  brilliant  yellow  cplor 
demanded  by  the  "  fancy  "  trade. 

It  has  been  further  demonstrated  in  the  Milan  market  that  olive 
oil  loaded  with  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  cotton  oil  maintaias  ite 
color  and  substance,  even  when  left  standing,  and  that  the  adulter- 
ation is  not  visible  to  the  ordinary  eye.  \¥hether  or  not  the  posses- 
sion of  this  interesting  knowledge  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Ital- 
ian manufacturers  and  middlemen^  the  consulate  leaves  the  American 
reader  to  infer. 

COTTON-SEED  PKEFERKED  TO  LOW-GKADE  OLiVi:  OIL, 

Tt  is  regarded  as  improper  in  the  first-class  trade  to  load  olive  oU 
with  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent  of  cotton  oil,  as  when  that  propor- 
tion is  reached  the  adulteration  is  visible  to  the  eye. 

It  is  the  habit,  according  to  the  repeated  statements  of  Milan  oil 
handlers,  to  place  cotton  oil  in  bulk  m  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
and  sell  it,  either  straight  or  slightly  mixed  with  second-grade  olive 
oil,  as  olive  oil.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  deal  of  second- 
rate  olive  oil  (olia  cattiva)  is  sold  in  Italy  to  the  lesser  trade.  Ameri- 
can cotton  oil  is  so  greatly  superior  in  appearance  and  wholesome 
flavor  to  this  inferior  stock,  and  its  price  is  so  attractive,  that  substi- 
tution is  rendered  specially  easy.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  by 
gradual  steges  the  cotton  oil  will  be  sold  in  increasing  quantities  as 
such,  in  preference  to  the  lower  grades  of  olive  oiL  The  market  in 
this  respect  is  good,  and  can  be  developed. 

PURE  OIL   SHIPPED   TO   AMERICA. 

The  consulate  is  aware  that  it  has  left  open  a  quite  decisive  ques- 
tion, which  might  be  stated  in  these  terms:  If  Italian  export  olive 
oil  can  be  loaded  with  6  per  cent  of  cotton  oil  without  fear  of  detec- 
tion by  test,  what  proof  can  be  advanced  to  sustain  the  consulate's 
opinion  that  no  Itenan  oil  so  loaded  is  shipped  to  the  United  States! 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  proof  now  at  hand,  and  that  to 
support  its  opinion  the  consulate  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  long 
and  considerably  aimless  discussion  of  inferences  not  valuable  to  the 
purposes  of  this  report.    One  of  the  less  unstable  reasons  set  up  by 
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the  consulate  is  the  fact  that  even  at  its  utmost,  the  supply  of  Ameri- 
can cotton-seed  oil  is  not  now  sufficient  to  furnish  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  adulterant  as  would  be  called  for  if  the  Italian  shippers 
were  carrying  their  loaded  stock  into  the  export  trade.  That  is,  at 
the  present  suige  of  the  trade  it  would  appear  to  be  true  that  home 
adulteration  is  (^rried  on  to  an  extent  sumdent  to  take  up  all  the 
cotton-seed  oil  not  required  for  straight  sales  as  such. 

ioddiaBmek  and  betail  tradb. 

The  foregoing  sections  of  this  report  have,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
dealt  with  prices  as  of  the  sen^ul  wholesale  markets  for  quantities 
in  bulk.  As  affording  light  on  the  retail  trade  as  that  trade  is 
directed  by  the  middlemen,  the  following  list  of  prices  will  be  of 
interest,  because  it  is  supplied  by  a  typical  Milan  dealer  to  a  private 
inquirer  and  presents  the  middleman's  price  list  for  oils : 

Pbices  of  Oils  on  Mhan  Mabket. 


Kinds  of  oU. 

Per 
pound. 

Per  220 

poandfl. 

Cottonseed - 

Genu. 
8 

St 

10 

Dollars. 
17.  W 

OUve: 

ICrtTA 

• 

S2.00 

Fine 

27.86 

Ordinary ..^r  ^ ,., r, .,.,... 

24.96 

Sesame: 

Bxtra 

25.96 

Pine 

24.98 

Ordinary 

28.46 

Flax,  edible 

17.60 

Rape,  edible 

22.00 

These  prices  are  for  the  oils  in  quintal  lots  and  not  less.  Oils  of 
these  respective  qualities  sell  at  retail  by  the  kilogram  (2.2  pounds) 
at  from  18  cents  per  pound  for  extra  olive  oil  to  11  to  12|  cents  per 
pound  for  cotton  oil. 

The  consumption  of  edible  oils  and  their  production  in  Italy,  sug- 
gested as  a  part  of  question  5,  is  fully  answered  in  the  foregoing 
sections  of  the  report,  and  with  particular  detail  in  the  tables  on 
pages  14  and  16. 

KO  DISCRIMINATION  IN  CUSTOMS  BATES. 

There  is  no  discrimination  <m  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government 
against  American  cotton-seed  oil.  In  fact,  the  Italian  Government 
is  committed  to  special  consideration  for  such  importations.  The 
Italian  general  tanff  provides  for  a  duty  of  24  lire,  about  $4.63,  per 
quintal  (220  pounds)  of  cotton  oil,  plus  14  lire,  or  about  $2.70,  per 
quintal,  which  is  a  manufacturing  tax  applicable  alike  to  imported 
and  domestic  oil;  the  total  jreneral  Italian  tariff  duty  on  cotton-oU 
importations  is  thus  about  ^.83  per  quintal,  or  about  3^  cents  per 
pound.  Under  the  terms  of  Article  II,  however,  of  the  treaty  of  reci- 
procity with  Italy,  dated  Washington,  February  8,  1900,  the  United 
States  secured  from  the  Government  of  Italy  an  agreement  that,  on 
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account  of  certain  considerations,  the  Italian  duty  on  csotton-seed  oil 
from  the  United  States  should  not  exceed  21.50  lire  per  qiiiiiUil,  about 
$4.15,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  2  cents  per  pound.  This  rate  (to 
which  is  added  the  manufacturing  tax  of  14  lire  per  quintal)  is  al- 
lowed under  a  series  of  treaties  to  every  country  excepting  Spain,  and 
is  governed  by  the  need  of  cotton  oil  during  years  when  the  ItaliAB 
crop  of  olives  is  short. 

GASBS  AND  M£AI^ 

6L  Give  any  additional  fuformatlon  •  •  *  oiBt  may  seem  of  valoe  to  the 
cotton -ijeed  oil  mills  of  the  Oaited  States  regarding  tbe  use  of  emch  of  tlie 

cotton-seed  product*  named. 

Two  propositions  are  apparent  from  a  review  of  the  situation  in 
Italy  as  observed  from  Milan:  (1)  The  trade  in  cakes  and  meal  can 
be  (leveloped  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  exporters;  and  (2) 
much  c^n  be  done  under  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands  to  increase  the 
sales  of  American  cotton  oil  as  such  in  Italy^ — that  is,  not  as  an  imi- 
tation olive  oil  or  as  an  adulterant  therefor. 

(1)  The  Italian  agricultural  interests  are  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portanoe  of  artificial  feedsUiffs,  and  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  toencounige  their  use.  The  Government  has  placed  its  interest 
on  record.  "  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,"  says  a  recent  official  pub- 
lication, "  that  the  consumption  of  cakes  and  meal  of  oleous  se^ds 
and  of  all  concentrated  aitxiliary  foods  for  live  stock  will  greatly 
increase  in  Italj^."" 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  Government,  and  by  private  persona 
interested  in  the  matter,  on  the  need  of  some  such  feedstuffs,  the 
quality  of  which  can  be  absolutely  assured.  It  is  recognized  that 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  fertilizers,  there  are  unuisual  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud.  Probably  that  knowledge  has  contributed  some- 
thing definite  to  the  slow  progress  of  these  articles  in  Italy.  At 
present  there  is  manifest  a  considerable  distrust  of  imported  cakes 
on  account  of  the  suspicion  that  they  are  likely  to  contain  base 
matter  dangerous  to  the  cattle  eating  them. 

The  best  Italian  authority  declares  that  it  does  not  encoiurage  the 
use  of  seed  cakes  and  such  materials  unless  they  come  from  the  press- 
ing of  seeds  which  had  an  original  degree  of  purity  of  95  per  cent 
and  were  carefully  cleaned  before  being  submitted  to  process ;  which 
contained  no  toxic  substances;  which  contained  not  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  earthy  substances,  and  which  were  in  good  condition,  well 
dried,  and  showing  no  signs  of  mold. 

BLINO  OF  CAKES   USED. 

Cakes  now  used  in  Italy  are  of  two  classes — made  either  of  the 
direct  residue  of  oil  extraction  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  seeds, 
or  of  other  mixtures  of  these  residual  masses  mixed  specially  as  feed- 
stuffs  under  more  or  less  exact  and  scientific  conditions.  The  more 
complex  mixtures  are  of  course  those  which  offer  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  adulteration  with  dead-waste  matter.  So  far,  thereK)re, 
the  Italian  authorities  appear  to  have  favored  legislation  which 
would  demand  a  complete  guaranty  from  dealers  as  to  the  character 

•  Annali  d'Agricolturm,  1005,  p.  8Xk 
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and  condition  of  the  oleous  seeds  from  the  residue  of  which  the  cakes 
were  made.  Undoubtedly  such  legislation  may  be  expected  in  the 
form  of  laws  which  will  demand  the  frankest  kind  of  a  declaration  to 
show  to  the  buyer  the  true  value  of  the  feed  he  purchases;  in  other 
words,  a  pure-feed  law.  Cakes  of  fn*ound  turf  mixed  with  dieap 
molasses  are  not  entirely  unknown  in  Italy. 

VALUE  AS  FEEDSTUFF.    . 

"  The  value  as  a  feedstuff  of  a  seed  cake,"  says  one  of  the  short 
reports  issued  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Com- 
merce on  the  subject,  ''  when  it  is  in  good  condition  of  preservation 
and  contains  no  poisonous  substances,  depends  on  three  essential  con- 
stituents :  The  albuminoids  or  proteids,  the  fats  or  oils,  and  the 
carbohydrates,  especially  in  the  form  of  sugar,  starch,  and  digestible 
cellulose.  In  different  feeds  the  same  constituents  are  not  equally 
digestible.  Thus  in  cakes  about  76  per  cent  is  digestible,  while  only 
from  50  to  70  per  cent  can  be  so  considered  in  green  feed.  In  cakes 
and  in  meal  of  the  oleous  seeds  the  alimentary  value  depends  upon  the 
proportions  of  the  albuminoids  and  the  oils  contained  tnerein.  Thus, 
a  satisfactory  cake  of  linseed  should  contain  not  less  than  27  per  cent 
of  albuminoid,  together  with  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent  of  oils.  A 
cake  containing  less  than  that  proportion  of  each  could  not  command 
a  market  price  or  afford  the  necessary  guaranties  of  quality." 

The  consulate  quotes  this  report  to  show  the  likelihood  that  a 
campaign  of  introduction  undertaken  on  behalf  of  American  cakes 
and  meal  would  meet  a  strict  chemical  analysis  at  the  start.  In  fact, 
the  most  competent  Italian  authorities  are  strongly  urging  the  pass- 
age of  laws  on  this  point  patterned  on  the  Belgian  legislation  of  1896. 

MOST  FAVORED  SEED  CAKES. 

Cotton-seed  cakes  and  meal  are  not  under  direct  suspicion,  which 
has  so  far  been  directed  entirely  against  linseed  stock.  "  In  fact," 
says  an  oflBicial  who  has  gone  deep  into  the  question,  and  whose  work 
has  been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  consulate  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report,  "  the  manufacture  of  artificial  linseed  cakes,  containing 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  true  seed  residue,  has  been  practiced  on  a 
large  scale."  And  it  is  reported  at  the  experiment  station  in  Milan 
that  in  several  cases  under  test  so-called  linseed  cakes  were  found  to 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  raisin  seed  and  grape  dregs,  evi- 
dently the  junk  of  Italian  factories. 

The  most  favored  seedcakes  in  Italy  appear  to  be  those  made  from 
the  linseed  imported  from  Bombay.  However,  in  a  somewhat 
extended  remark  on  the  general  demand  for  seedcakes  as  feed  stuff 
in  Italy  an  officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  said  not  long  ago : 
"  Cotton-seed  cakes,  which  have  a  jjarticular  yellow  color,  contain  a 
very  high  percentage  of  albuminoids  and  do  not  offer  themselves 
easily  to  adulteration." 

QUAUTT  OF  GAKE8  CBmCISED. 

Some  complaint  has  appeared  at  Milan  from  time  to  time  in  rela- 
tion to  small  importations  of  cotton-seed  cakes  from  Egypt  and  Bom- 
bay, and  particularly  that  the  latter  were  not  sufficiently  cleaned  of 
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cotton  fibers,  Indian  cakes  are  also  criticised  because  they  appear  to 
be  frequently  in  poor  condition,  to  be  on  the  verge  of  moldj  and  to 
have  been  ''  braced  "  with  borax  as  a  preservative.  Shipments  of 
seedcakes  from  the  United  States  have  been  criticised,  as  late  as  1905, 
because  they  have  frequently  been  found  to  contain  fragments  ox 
metal  thrown  off  by  the  pressing  machinery  of  such  proportions  as 
to  render  the  cakes  fatal  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Another  criticism 
of  the  American  cotton-seed  cakea  is  that  certain  toxic  substances 
accumulate  in  the  cotton  fibers,  which  are  not  always  well  winnowed 
from  the  body  of  the  cake,  and  that  they  are  specially  dangerous  to 
young  animals.  In  a  word,  the  entire  attitude  of  the  Italian  market 
toward  American  seedcakes  is  one  of  insistent  demand  that  the  stock 
offered  for  sale  here  be  proved  by  every  available  test  to  be  wholesome 
feed  for  cattle. 

A  NEW  OOMFErmrO  ABTICLS* 

A  new  feed  stuff  which  will  compete  with  American  and  other  seed- 
cakes, if  its  use  can  be  made  practical  under  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  Government  experts,  is  the  waste  of  the  olive  pressing.  To 
determine  the  value  of  this  waste  material  the  most  careful  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  by  Dr,  Flaminio  Bracci^  director  of  the 
experiment  station  at  Spolete,  Previous  efforts  in  the  samjs  direction 
were  brought  to  a  halt  oy  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  the  debris  of 
the  olive  seed,  which  was  dangerous  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
gave  unpleasant  results  even  when  fed  to  swine.  The  amount  of 
the  material  available,  however,  was  singularly  attractive  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  Doctor  Bracci  be^n  his  studio  with 
a  determination  to  discover  some  way  of  effecting,  as  he  himself  is 
reported  to  have  called  it,  **  a  boneless  feed  stuff.'"  He  believe!^  that 
he  has  succeeded.  "  I  have  created,"  he  said  in  a  recent  report  to 
the  Government,  "  a  new  industry,  the  importance  of  which  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  Italian  olive  crop."* 

According  to  Doctor  Bracci's  report,  analysis  gives  the  following 
result  in  an  average  quantity  of  tested  olive  waste : 

Per  cent. 

Fats 11.  63  to  18 

Gross  protein 11.  50  to  11. 68 

Nonazotes 22. 41  to  41.  38 

Gross  fiber - 19. 16  to  24. 12 

Digestible  protelds 5.  77 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  olive  waste  available  for 
reduction  to  feed  stuff  is  1,540,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  that  the 
rial  can  be  profitably  extracted  from  this  immense  mass  of  waste, 
itself  is  reckoned  to  have,  prior  to  rendering  for  the  market  under  the 
Bracci  method,  a  theoretical  value  of  a  little  less  than  1  cent  per 
pound.  In  other  words,  Doctor  Bracci  believes  that  there  is  in  the 
olive  waste  of  Italy  $15,000,000  worth  of  good  feed  for  stock.  If 
it  is  true  that  more  than  75,000,000  pounds  of  digestible  proteid  mate- 
rial can  be  profitably  extracted  from  this  immense  mass  of  waste, 
Italy  will  be  able  to  more  than  supply  herself  with  her  own  feed  stuff 
of  this  character.  Comparisons  on  this  line  may  be  made  by  refer 
ence  to  the  answer  to  question  4,  page  15,  of  this  report. 

•  Balletin  Mensael  de  la  Cbambre  de  Oabimerce  Francaiae,  Milan,  Decembo; 
1906»  p.  1103. 
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Doctor  Braod  proposes  to  enridi  the  olive  waste  by  mixing  it,  after 
reducing  it  to  a  pulp  and  rendering  the  digestible  material,  with  meal 
of  ground  beans  and  of  com. 

Inere  are  in  the  whole  of  Italy  18,732  oil-pressing  works,  using 
17,016  horsepower  and  employing  72,463  people.    The  somewhat 

ruliar  ratio  of  horsepower  to  number  or  factories  is  explained 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  so-called  "works"  are  small  farm 
establishments  where  one  or  two  are  employed  who  do  the  pressing 
with  their  feet. 

SALE  OF  COTTON  OIL  MAY  BE  EXTENDED. 

Much  can  be  done  under  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands  to  increase  the 
sales  of  American  cotton  oil  as  such  in  Italy ;  that  is,  not  as  an  iinita- 
tion  olive  oil  or  as  an  adulterant  therefor.  Prejudice  would  have  to 
be  overcome,  but  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  cotton  oil  is  already 
being  consumed  in  immense  quantities  by  people  who  do  not  know 
they  are  using  diluted  or  substitute  oil.  Tnere  is,  as  a  strong  basis 
for  further  developing  this  trade,  the  existing  demand  for  American 
cotton  oil,  which  has  become  nearly  indispensable  to  the  Italian 
market.  It  will,  unless  prevented  bv  legislation  which  is  not  now 
in  prospect,  always  serve  as  an  adulterant  for  olive  oil.  The  con- 
sulate believes  that  its  sales  as  a  straight  product,  on  its  merits  alone, 
can  be  largely  increased  by  the  use  of  intelligent  and  active  methods. 
The  Italian  market  is  already  familiar  with  advertising  campaigns 
intended  to  exploit  olive  oil  lor  cooking  in  place  of  butter  and  ofeo- 
margarine. 

Large  quantities  of  olive  oil,  and  of  linseed  oil  as  well,  are  used  in 
portions  of  Italy  for  burning  in  lamps,  this  grade  selling  at  from 
Hi  to  13i  cents  per  pound,  in  quantities  of  30  to  360  pounds.  "  For 
preserving  the  eyesight,"  says  the  catalo^e  of  an  enterprising  Milan 
oil  merchant  who  deals  in  this  class  of  illuminant,  "  all  the  oculists 
warmly  recommend  the  light  given  by  olive  oil  to  persons  who  write 
or  work  at  night." 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Italian  authorities  are  endeavoring  to 
raise  a  cotton  crop  in  the  African  colony  of  Eritrea,  and  that,  though 
no  great  progress  has  been  made  as  yet,  the  outlook  is  re^rded  as 

i promising.  ,  Italian  capital  in  South  America  is  also  mterested 
argely  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  cotton  crop  from  which  to  supply 
the  Milan  mills.  Good  advances  are  reported,  and  a  statement  re- 
ceived at  the  consulate  says  that  as  many  as  20,000  bales  have  be^i 
marketed.  This  is  a  hint  of  what  may  bo  expected  in  tlie  future  in 
this  industry. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  OUTPUT  OF  OLIVE  OIL. 

A  supplemental  report,  dated  April  9,  received  from  Consul  Dim- 
ning  includes  a  tabular  statement  issued  by  the  Italian  authorities, 
showing  olive-oil  production  in  Italy  for  the  past  five  years  b]^ 
provinces.  Tliere  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  Italian  figures  and 
tiiose  of  the  consul,  the  former  pbudng  the  average  annutd  produc- 
tion of  olive  oil  for  the  past  five  years  at  690,000,000  pounds,  whick 
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is  150,000,000  in  excess  of  the  quantity  stated  by  the  consul  in  the 
table  printed  on  page  14.  The  following  *is  taken  frojn  the  official 
statement  and  shows  the  average  annual  quantity  of  olive  oil  pro- 
duced for  the  five-year  period  ending  with  the  calendar  year  1906: 

AvEBAei  Annual  Production  or  Ohprm  Oil,  1902-1908. 


Ftorlnosu 


Qnantlty. 


Province. 


Qnuitily. 


LomlMtfdy 
Venice ... 
ligmift... 
Bmilla.... 
Umbria.... 
ToBcanf.. 
lAtiiim... 


Pcnmdi. 
1,014,200 
849.200 
28,641,100 
858,000 
31,287,720 
46,285,200 
80,586,600 


Adriatic  provinces 

Mediterranean  provinces 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Total 


162,118,m 

1S2,814.8» 

128,278,209 

12,817,200 


M0,174,4 


ROME. 
ADITI/rERATED   OIL  FOB  SOUTH  AMERICA* 

Consul-General  Hector  de  Castro,  of  Rome,  confirms  the  statement 
of  other  consular  officers  that  cotton-seed  cake  is  neither  manu- 
factured in  Italy  nor  imported  from  America.  His  report  is  dated 
March  16.    It  follows: 

There  is  an  annual  importation  of  nut  and  other  seed  cakes  amount- 
ing? in  the  aggregate  to  2,960  tons,  valued  at  about  $76,000,  princi- 
pally from  Austria  and  France,  which  are  used  as  fodder.  These 
imports  are  about  stationary  and  have  not  materially  changed  in 
the  last  few  years.  There  is  no  duty  on  imported  nut  or  seed  cakes. 
Cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  to  the  extent  of  some  6,650  tons  annually, 
valued  at  $863,000,  of  which  5,400  tons  are  from  the  United  States. 
Of  the  6,650  tons  4,300  remain  in  Italy  and  the  rest  is  reexported  as 
or  mixed  with  olive  oil,  mostly  to  South  America.  As  there  is  a 
duty  of  $41.49  per  ton  on  cotton-seed  oil,  exclusive  of  octroi,  the  adul- 
terating operations  are  carried  on  in  the  bonded  warehouses.  In  ad- 
dition to  tne  custom-house  duty,  there  is  an  octroi  duty  of  $24  per  ton 
on  any  vegetable  oil  and  on  fat  entering  Italian  cities. 

No  cotton-seed  oil  linters  are  used  in  Italy  and  no  imports  thereof 
figure  among  the  statistics  of  Italian  imports. 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION   OF  OLIVE  OIL. 

Cotton-seed  oil  would  come  in  natural  competition  with  olive  oil, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Italy  and  of  which 
the  annual  average  production  is  about  217,000  tons.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food.  The  annual  average  consumption  per 
capita  is  figured  at  6  quarts.  The  country  produces  enough  for 
home  consumption  and  may  always  draw  in  case  of  failure  of  crop 
the  necessary  amount  from  the  neighboring  countriefs — Spain,  Greece, 
and  the  Mediterranean  Islands.  Italy  imports  on  an  average  annu- 
ally 21,000  tons  of  olive  oil  and  exports  some  40,000  tons.  Olive  oil 
sells  at  about  $L24  per  gallon  first  quality  and  $1.10  per  gallon  sec- 
ond quality.    This  is  the  price  in  the  cities  and  includes  the  octroi 
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tax.  In  the  country  and  outside  of  the  city  boundaries  the  price 
would  be  $1.12  and  98  cents,  respectively. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  showing  the  consumption  of  lard 
and  butter.  The  first  sells  at  from  12  to  14  cents  per  pound  and  the 
second  at  22  cents  per  pound. 

There  appears  to  be  no  demand  for  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal,  and 
very  little  for  other  similar  cakes  or  meals ;  it  is  therefore  not  a  ques- 
tion of  competition,  but  perhaps  one  of  education.  A  market  for 
cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  may  therefore  be  created  if  the  advantages 
of  the  article  be  established.  The  olive-oil  cakes  are  generally  used 
for  fuel  in  the  course  of  the  manufacture  of  the  oil  its^f ,  and  also  as 
fertilizers. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  duty  on  imported  olive  oil  is  $28.95  per  ton,  plus  an  octroi  duty 
of  $24  per  ton  if  brought  into  the  cities.  On  cotton  oil  the  import 
duty  is  $41.49  per  ton,  exclusive  of  octroi.  Besides  this  discrimma- 
tion,  there  is  the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  cotton-seed  or  any 
other  vegetable  oil  in  substitution  for  olive  oil.  It  is  not  likely,  there- 
fore, that  cotton-seed  oil  as  such  would  find  a  ready  market  in  Italy 
as  an  article  of  food  so  long  as  olive  oil  is  plentiful. 

The  duty  on  oleous  seeds  ranges  from  $9.17  to  $11.58  per  ton;  it 
would  therefore  seem  more  advantageous  to  import  the  seeds  rather 
than  the  oils. 


VENICE. 
IMPORTATIONS   BEGULATED    BY  OLIVE   CROP. 

Consul  Paul  Nash  writes,  on  February  19,  that  cotton-seed  oil  is 
imported  into  Venice  in  greatly  varying  quantities,  according  to  the 
production  of  olive  oil  in  Italy.    The  consul  says: 

In  1904-5  some  35,000  barrels  were  imported  because  of  the  scanty 
olive  crop  in  this  country,  whereas  in  1906-6  only  about  7,000  barreb 
reached  Venice  direct.  So  far  this  season's  importation  amounts  to 
nearly  11,000  barrels,  and  the  prospects  are  that  in  spite  of  the  high 
prices  prevailing  at  present  a  fair  amount  of  business  will  be  done,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  last  autumn's  olive  production  being  consider- 
ably below  the  average.  A  certain  unrecorded  quantitv  of  cotton 
oil,  both  pure  and  already  mixed  with  olive  oil,  reaches  other  parts  of 
this  district  overland,  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  amount  coming  direct 
to  this  port  goes  out  of  the  district  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
local  annual  consumption  with  any  degree  of  exactitude.  Lack  of 
statistics  makes  it  equally  impossible  to  state  the  consumption  of  any 
of  the  other  edible  oils,  butter,  lard,  etc.  The  current  prices  for  cot- 
ton oil  as  quoted  in  the  newspapers  range  from  85  to  94  Tires  (1  lire  = 
19.3  cents)  per  metric  quintal  7220  pounds),  including  the  usual  esti- 
mate of  42  lires  for  duty  and  expenses.  Calculating  1.1  lires  per 
kilogram,  this  gives  us  a  price  of  about  57  to  63  cents  per  gallon. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  no  cotton-seed  meal  consumed  in  this 
district,  but  some  experiments  hsLVe  been  made  with  oil  cake  for  feed- 
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Cotton  oil  comes  in  competition  first  of  all  with  olive  oil,  for 
which  the  current  wholesale  prices  are,  per  gallon:  Common,  70  to 
71  cents;  middling,  79  to  81  cents;  fine,  85  to  88  cents;  superfine,  95 
cents  to  $L05;  oil  of  sesame,  73  to  76  cents;  cocoanut,  70  to  72  cents; 
linseed,  53  cents  (comestiblj  used  In  Lombardy),  and  peanut  oils,  as 
well  as  butter,  *20  to  28  cents,  and  lard,  10  to  11  cents,  also  compete 
with  itj  although  to  a  lesser  degree.  Oil  cake  as  food  for  cattJe  would 
have  to  compete  with  copra  cake  from  the  oil  mills  of  Genoa,  which 
sells  there  at  $1»60  per  100  pounds.  Pulp  from  the  beet-sugar  facto- 
ries, selling  on  the  spot  at  al^ont  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  is  very 
extensively  used  for  this  purpose  and  is  said  to  produce  good  results. 
Other  cake,  such  as  sesame,  olive,  and  linseed  are  us^d  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  the  last  named,  of  course,  only  for  fattening.  As  an 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  there  seems  to  be  no  com- 
peting article  in  the  same  clasps,  although  in  certain  parts  of  Italy 
olive-oil  mill  refuse  is  sometimes  used  in  its  pure  state  for  fertilising. 
The  materials  employed  in  the  local  factorial  are  mineral  and  bone 
phosphatesj  nitrate  or  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  dried  blood,  etc 

DEMAND  FOR  OLIVE  OIL  EXCEEDS  SUFPLT. 

There  can  never  be  any  fixed  rate  of  increase  in  the  importation  of 
cotton  oil,  depending  as  it  must  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  olive 
crop,  but  even  under  the  best  conditions  Italy  can  not  produce  edible 
oils  enough  for  home  consumption  plus  the  demand  for  Italian 
olive  oils  abroad.  There  is  a  natural  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  against  cotton  oil,  for  the  protection  of  the  olive  indus- 
try, and  for  the  same  reason  the  duty  on  foreign  olive  oils  has  been 
increased.  A  certain  amount  of  refined  com  oil  has  been  imported  of 
late  for  comestible  purposes,  and  as  it  has  been  hitherto  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  inedible  oils  it  pays  a  very  much  smaller 
duty  than  cotton  oil.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  if  the  importation 
of  this  article  should  reach  any  considerable  degree  of  importance  the 
duty  upon  it  will  be  increased  to  the  amount  now  levied  on  the  cotton 
product 


MESSINA. 
FOREIGN  onus  NOT  USED. 


Consul  Charles  M.  Caughy  reports  that  cotton-seed  products  are 
not  used  in  the  Messina  district.    Writing  March  8,  he  says : 

The  olive  oil  produced,  although  of  an  inferior  Quality  to  that  of 
upper  Italy  and  the  French  Sivienti  is  always  at  least  sufficient  in 
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auantify  for  hcnne  consumptioii,  and  yery  little  oil  from  other  parts  of 
le  Eiiigdom  can  be  found  in  the  shops.  I  have  never  heard  discussed 
the  question  of  the  importation  of  foreign  oils.  There  are  here  three 
houses  only  which  make  a  specialty  of  refining  and  exporting  the  best 
^ades  of  Messina  and  Calaoria  edible  oils.  The  bulk  of  the  exporta- 
tion consists  of  yery  common  grades  and  is  consumed  mostly  by  the 
Sicilians  in  America. 


FRANCE. 


VOLUME  AND  VALUE  OP  THE  TRADE. 


IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS — COMPETITIpN    AND    PRICES — PROPOSED    ADyANCB 

IN  DUTIES. 

Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason,  writing  from  Paris,  March  29, 
reports  that  the  three  leading  products  of  cotton  seed,  yiz,  oil,  cake, 
and  "  linters  " — ^the  fiber  obtained  by  reginning  cotton  seed — ^are  all 
materials  of  important  utility  in  yarious  French  industries  and  agri- 
culture.  The  consul-general  continues : 

The  following  statistics  of  import,  export,  and  consumption  in 
each  category  haye  been  condensed  from  official  publications,  the  rec- 
ords of  tne  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ana  from  the  books  of 
leading  dealers  in  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake.  All  statistics  of  this  kind 
in  France  are  in  kilograms,  which  in  solids  mean  2.2  pounds  each,  or 
2,204  pounds  ayoirdupois  per  1,000  kilograms  or  metric  ton,  ana  in 
liquids  100  kilograms  equal  26.41  ^Uons,  or  264.17  gallons  per  met- 
ric ton.  The  total  importations  oicotton-seed  oil  into  France  during 
the  ten  years  from  1896  to  1905,  inclusiye,  were  as  follows: 

Imports  or  Ootton  On.  mro  France,  1806-1905. 


Year. 

FtoinUMt«d 

StsUsi> 

From  Eug- 

Und  Andf 

Other  foreJin 

oountrlea. 

Prom 

Total  tiet 
wejghu 

199$  .*,mm^m*^ .— ,« - ., 

4l,4i7,72S 

17,93«,278 
S7,447p34» 

10,0«7,  IJfi 
M4I.777 

l.749,6Wi 

KUogrtaiu. 

2&  7filt4i*l 

law - — ............*. 

4,336 
27,117 

2,605 
S,  4\m 

8.titi7 
10.1^ 

M,  002^001 

i^a«,„*.., - ,...——,„-. 

67,(K34,07» 

1^99 „„ 

laoo,  „.„,._„,„„.,,„,, ,,..-.,. *— , 

^6,m,7l9 
39  J*!,  724 
'26  070  4*2 

IflOl , ,,.. „..>.„,. 

iwa  .,»*,- ., *—  *.,-,t.^.^, „„-.-*. 

1908 -. .-.„, .-«„,..-<. 

19,S77,185 
31,4n«0£l 
Sa,T«6,G0fi 

1«M .._ , 

Moe ,«...«*.,.,-..„ 

These  totals  differ  from  the  French  official  statistics,  because  they 
show  the  net  amount  of  oil  imported,  whereas  the  puolished  tables 

f'ye  the  gross  weight,  in  which  the  casK  or  other  package  is  included, 
or  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  r&um6  of  the  cotton-oil 
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imports  of  1905,  with  countries  of  origin ^  is  given  from  the  official 
puolished  record.    The  figures  represent  gross  weight  in  kilograms: 


United  Stat^-,. — 

Great  Brltalo___- , 

Sgypt — * — . 

Algeria , . ^. 

Otiiar  countriea ^ 


42.  »m411 

_- 1,  140, 787 

83.352 

58.978 


Total. 


^__ _.__ - ^___  44,  194,660 

The  foregoing  was  valued  at  27,400,627  francs,  equivalent  to 
$5j288j32L  Of  tliis  total  supply  2,307,059  kilograms  we^e  reexported, 
and  the  remainder,  41,887,501  kilograms,  or  1,586,122  gallons,  wer^ 
consumed  in  France. 

The  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil  imported  into  France  is  7-20  francs 
($1.39)  per  100  kilograms  net  weight,  and  the  present  wholesale 
market  quotation  is  /2  francs,  or  $13*89,  per  100  kilogram%  and 
$1S8,9(>  per  metric  ton  of  264.17  gallons. 

The  average  wholej^le  price  of  prime  summer  yellow  cotton-seed 
oil,  in  bonded  warehouse,  duty  not  paid,  during  each  of  the  past  ten 
years,  1896  to  1905,  inclusive,  was  as  follows  per  100  kilograms: 


Teftr- 

Price  per  100  kUoa. 

Yew. 

Price  per  100  fcOot 

1096.--....... 

44,^ 
44.60 

T.fl 

U.S2 

'iflm ^ __ 

67.76 

61.50 

46.76 

11-13 

12.64 
•lii 

S?...::       ::       ;: 

i9oa . 

imS::::;;::::;:;::::::::::::;: 

inoi..— „ .—,,.- 

1899.................. _. 

1904 ..,...,....*  . 

IftW-.. ...—--  

1«0&-. .--. 

USES   FOR   COTTONSEED   OEL. 


Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  France  mainly  for  three  purposes, 
namely  : 

(a)  For  making  oleomargarine,  compound  lard,  and  other  edible 
fats,  for  which  purposes  from  9,000,000  to  10,000,000  kilograms  are 
consumed  in  an  average  year. 

(b)  For  mixing  with  olive  oil  and  other  vegetable  oils  to  make 
edible  oils  which  are  used  for  salads  and  in  cooking. 

The  law  of  France  forbids  the  sale  of  adulterated  olive  oil,  and 
although  the  best  grades  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  clean,  odorless,  nutri- 
tious, and  wholesome,  the  admixture  of  cotton-seed  with  olive  oil  is, 
legally  considered,  adulteration  of  the  latter.  To  what  extent  the 
law  is  violated  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  definitely  ascertain,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  an  admixture  not  exceeding  30  per  cent  cotton- 
seed with  70  per  cent  olive  oil  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect,  and 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  are  con- 
sumed in  the  olive-growing  districts  of  France  would  indicate  that 
much  of  it  is  used  for  that  purpose.  American  cotton -seed  oil  is  the 
purest  and  finest  that  is  imported  to  this  country,  and  it  is  practically 
all  eaten  either  in  the  form  of  edible  fats,  or  for  cooking  and  salad  oil 
in  the  south,  and  for  salad  oil  in  the  north  of  France. 
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(c)  For  making  soap.  Very  little  American  cotton-seed  oil  is 
used  in  this  country  for  soap  making,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  too 
high  quality  and  consequently  too  costly  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
English  oil,  made  from  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton  seed,  crushed  at 
Hull,  is  imported  to  France  and  used  for  soap  making  because  its 
rank  unpleasant  flavor  excludes  it  from  competition  with  the  Ameri- 
can product  for  edible  purposes.  The  other  most  important  soap- 
makmg  material  is  peanut  oil  from  the  Coromandel  coast. 

OOMPETINO  OILS  AND  FRIGES. 

The  other  oils  with  which  American  cotton-seed  oil  comes  into 
direct  competition  in  France  are  as  follows:  For  edible  purposes: 
Olive  oil.  sesame  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  walnut  oil,  and  arachiae  or  pea- 
nut oil  rrom  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Copra  oil,  made  from  the 
dried  meat  of  cocoanuts,  is  used  both  for  edible  purposes  and  for 
soap,  while  peanut  oil  from  Madras,  palm  oil,  and  the  lowest  grade 
of  olive  oil  are  also  used  for  soap  making. 

The  prices  of  some  of  these  competing  oils,  according  to  present 
quotations,  are  as  follows: 

Arachide  or  peanut  oil,  Rufisque  extra,  90  to  92  francs  per  100 
kilograms  net  (ex.  warehouse  Marseille).     (Franc  =  19.3  cents.) 

Arachide  or  peanut  oil,  Gambia  surfine,  85  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams (ex.  warehouse  Marseille). 

Sesame  oil,  Jaffa  extra,  96  to  98  francs  per  100  kilograms  net. 

Sesame  oil,  India  extra,  88  to  90  francs  per  100  kilograms  net. 

Sesame  oil,  India  surfine,  84  to  85  francs  per  100  kilograms  net. 

Oleo-stearine,  112  francs  per  100  kilograms  net. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  annual  consumption  of  edible 
oils  in  France  is  about  as  follows,  the  quantity  of  each  varying 
slightly  from  year  to  year : 

Kilograms,  i  Kilograms. 

Olive  Oil 20, 000, 000     Copra  oil 15, 000, 000 

Peanut  oil 30, 000, 000    Cotton-seed  oil 30, 000, 000 

Sesame  oil 80,000,000  

I  Total 125.000,000 

The  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  cooking  purposes  is  increasing 
rapidly,  not  only  in  France  but  in  Italy  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. Besides  its  steadily  increasing  employment  as  an  element  of 
margarine  and  compound  lard,  it  is  extensively  used  for  frying  fish, 

Eotatoes,  doughnuts,  and  other  forms  of  food,  and  for  these  purposes 
as  the  economic  advantage  over  olive  oil  that  it  may  be  heated  over 
and  over  many  times,  whereas  olive  oil  turns  black  and  acquires  a 
disagreeable  taste  after  having  been  heated  and  cooled  twice.  The 
high  price  of  butter  and  lard  and  the  general  increased  cost  of  living 
throughout  Europe  compels  the  utmost  economy  on  the  part  of  work- 
ing people  in  all  expenditures  for  food.  The  result  has  oeen  a  steady 
increase  in  the  use  of  oleomargarine  and  compound  lard. 
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Add  to  this  the  enormous  importations  of  araehides^  palm  ntit% 
copra,  and  other  oil-producing  materials  and  it  becomes  easy  to 
understand  why  the  importations  of  oil  c&Jm  $Jr©  in  general  lem  than 
the  exports  of  the  same  products. 

The  total  importations  and  exports  of  seed  cake  and  meal  of  all 
kinds  from  and  to  all  countries  during  the  past  three  years,  and  the 
portion  of  such  imports  which  was  contributed  by  the  United  States, 
are  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Im  ports 

from  United 

States. 

ExportiL 

1908 

1904                 

Kilos. 
126.097,000 
l.S2.4rw.800 
147.414,927 

Knot. 
21.793,811 
15.984,918 
26.362,834 

142,742.400 
157.498,900 
164. 636. 2« 

1905 

The  above  figures,  showing  importations  from  the  United  States, 
cover  almost  exclusively  cotton-seed  cake,  though  a  small  quantity 
of  com  cake  was  likewise  included,  but  thev  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  thus  far  American  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  have  found  only 
a  limited  market  in  France. 
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It  will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  see  the  origin  of  all  imports  to 
and  destination  of  all  exports  of  seed  cake  and  meal  of  all  kinds 
from  France  during  the  average  year.  Taking  for  example  1905, 
the  comparison  is  as  follows: 

Impobts  and  Ezpobts  or  Seed  Cake  and  Meal,  1905. 


COQIttliW. 


1905. 


countries. 


1906k 


Onltod  Siaten 

BlUiiA 

Dtitutmrk  w .>, 

OrMt  Britain  ......,„,. 

Qerm&tif....^ , 

Belgium  .....,,,....,,,, 

Swiue^la-nd 

Spam ..^,4i4.pp ^, 

Italy 

E€iuiiiiinl&  ..^..«4,«.,*^4. 

ERJ^Pt.. ,-. 

Brflfabltidla  .-.....,.,. 

Aru^-fltitia  „,,,.. 

Other  fureism  enuiunei 
French  coloiika  .,.,.... 

T0tol»..-., 

Value  In  fmnci 


«5, 746,980 

131,800 

14. 620,  On? 

d4, 405,614 
174,  8*3 

717,  M& 

1,247,470 

203,000 

4S3,0«7 

TO7.t79 
tf7.778 
410,875 


!47,i64,927 


United  Stjitei >.. 

Swedon *—--.... 

Norway *... ., 

Denmark. .  .>«^«.*^.  .i... 
England,,...,,,...*.,.. 
Gf^mmujr ........... .... 

fielftlum, ,,...,--, 

8wiu«rland 

miy 

Other  (oreigtt  coontriei 

Algeria,  ^ , , ,  _. 

laland  of  Reunion. .... , 

TudLi, -... 

Oth«r  FteBcli  colonies . 

Tot&t 

Valnetn  fmnca,,, ..,•,. 
VftlnQ  in  doUan  .*. 


727,9(7B 

7,630.97« 

41M,900 

2S,27B,612 

I0p2&7,4€a 

306, 5W 

1,836,612 

2,367,734 

15a,  OW 

3:^,786 

27S,2eO 


164,  €96, 249 


23,1^,437 
4,l70,71f 


The  products  with  which  cotton-seed  cake  comes  into  most  direct 
competition  in  this  country,  either  as  feed  for  stock  or^  an  ingredi- 
ent of  commercial  fertilizer^  are  linseed,  sesame,  peanut,  poppy  seed, 
and  copra  cakes,  all  of  which,  as  has  been  shown,  are  largely  pro- 
duced m  France.  All  these  are  fed  to  domestic  animals  and  are  ex- 
ported for  the  same  purpose  to  Denmark  and  other  countries. 


LINTEBS. 


The  cotton-spinning  industry  of  France  is  concentrated  mainly  in 
the  northern  provinces,  particularly  in  and. about  the  cities  of  Lille, 
Arras,  and  Tourcoing,  m  the  consular  district  of  Roubaix.  Paris 
spins  little  or  no  raw  cotton,  and  the  consumption  of  linters  in  this 
district  is  therefore  unimportant.  From  information  furnished  by 
the  American  consul  at  Soubaix  it  appears  that  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  American  linters  in  the  north  of  France  ranges  from  6,000 
to  8,000  bales,  and  the  importation  and  use  of  that  material  are 
steadily,  though  slowly,  increasing. 

Linters,  like  other  raw  cotton  fiber,  are  free  of  duty,  and  the  price 
varies  according  to  quality  from  28  to  38  francs  per  100  kilograms — 
that  is,  from  2|  to  3^  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois.  These  are  the 
lowest  warehouse  rates  at  the  port  of  entry.  In  smaller  quantities, 
at  inland  points,  linters  sell  for  4  to  6  cents  per  pound  when  staple 
cotton  is  worth  11  cents. 

Linters  of  the  best  grades  can  be  spim  into  coarse  yarns,  which  are 

woven  into  various  fabrics  for  upholstery,  tapestry,  carpeting,  etc., 

and  for  such  uses  are  said  to  be  satisfactory.    The  lower  grades  are 

used  in  making  bedquilts  and  mattresses,  as  a  substitute  for  wool,  etc 

S.  Doc.  281,  60-1 3 
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The  principal  port  of  arrival  for  linfers  is  Havre,  but  some  are  im- 
ported through  Marseille,  They  are  not  separately  classified  in  im- 
port statistics  from  raw  cottoiL 

FBOP08ED  INCREASE  OP  DUTIES. 

The  one  doud  that  overhangs  the  futi^^  of  American  ootton^seed 
products  in  France  is  the  threatened  advance  of  the  import  duty  on 
oil  from  the  present  rate  of  6  francs  per  100  kilos  gross  ($1,15),  or 
7,S0  francs  per  100  kilos  net  weight,  to  a  minimum  of  14  francs 
($2,70)  and  a  maximum  rate  of  25  francB  ($4.82)  per  100  kilograms. 
This  pjroposition,  ivhieh  was  formally  introduced  m  the  Chaniber  of 
Deputies  on  December  7,  1&06,  is  opposed  by  the  importers  and  con- 
sumers of  cotton -seed  oil  in  this  country*  If  enacted  in  its  present 
form  cotton -seed  oil  imported  from  the  United  States  would  become 
subject  to  the  maximum  rate  of  duty.  In  the  opinion  of  interested 
expei-ts,  American  cotton-seed  oil  could  stand  the  advance  to  the  pro* 
posed  minimum  rate,  which  would  iipplj  to  imports  from  other  cotm- 
tries,  but  the  maximum  rate  ass^sed  upon  American  cotton-seed  oil 
would  greatly  restrict,  if  not  practically  prohibit,  its  use  in  this  coun- 
try for  edible  purposes. 


BORDEAUX* 
DEOEASE   IN   rMPOBTATIONl. 

Consul  D.  L  Murphy  reports  from  Bordeaux,  under  date  of 
Aprils: 

The  importation  of  cotton -seed  oil  into  Bordeaux  from  the  United 
States  has  greatly  fallen  oflF  in  the  past  few  months,  the  decrease 
amounting  probably  to  75  or  80  per  cent.  The  few  large  dealers 
here  complam  of  the  present  high  price  of  the  oil,  one  of  them  having 
informed  me  that  the  best  offer  he  received  during  the  first  week  ot 
April  from  New  York  was  65  cents  per  gallon  for  an  inferior  grade, 
no  premier  quality  having  been  offered. 

The  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  United  States  into  Bor- 
deaux, according  to  custom-house  figures,  for  the  past  seven  years 
were  as  follows  : 

IMPOBTS  OF  Ck)TTON-SKED  OiL  INTO  BORDEAUX,   1900-1906. 


To^. 

Qtiftiidty. 

Appmzl- 

1900..,—-*^-- -.*—_.* ,, ,.,-,, ., .**...,,-,„..„.*..* 
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27S.7W 
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IWI  ..-<* .......*.*,........... ...*.*-*.._-.*._.._ -_, , . 

19(a<...-,,*,— .— ..- .-i^.-r.^      ,....».. .-.       .» 

^4  77^  ^ 

iwt^. ...-..-... ,...-...-...... ......  .....             .       ... 

iffH.-.,^ •*-,.. ,,... ...„,.-, .,,.... ; 

!$(»......,..*. ..,,... _._. „..., 

IfOff  ...    J. , ...    .    ■  . 

3KM.M».eO 



TMal 

l,970,in 

«Q4,S6a.87 
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In  the  year  1905  the  price  of  peanut  oil  (the  principal  competitor 
of  cotton-seed  oil)  averaged  higher  than  the  price  of  the  latter; 
hence  the  large  importation  of  that  year. 
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Cotton-seed  oil  is  extensively  used  here,  the  ^^  winter  yellow  '^  as  a 
salad  oil  among  the  poorer  classes  and  the  ^^  summer  white  "  as  the 
basis  of  compound  lard  and  oleomargarine.  French  law  forbids  the 
sale  of  compound  lard  unless  it  is  properly  marked  and  labeled 
'^  Graisse  alimentaire."  Oleomargarine  is  not  permitted  to  be  sold  in 
the  same  shop  where  butter  is  exposed  for  sale.  In  the  retail  shops 
cotton-seed  oil  is  known  aMd  sold  under  various  names — ^"  huile  de 
CTaine,"  "huile  &  manger,"  "huile  comestible,"  "huile  blanche" — 
but  never  as  "  huile  de  coton ; "  and  I  find  upon  inquiry  that  the 
consumers  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  oil — ^with  its  flavor  and 
its  wholesomeness. 

The  sales  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  Bordeaux  in  the  year  1906  amounted 
to  343,334  gallons,  representing  about  $171,667.  Now  that  the  price 
has  risen  so  high,  peanut  oil  seems  to  have  supplanted  it  and  prac- 
tically taken  its  place  in  the  market. 

MEAL,  CAKE,  AND  LINTERS. 

I  can  not  find  that  cotton-seed  cake,  meal,  or  linters  are  known  to 
the  trade  here  or  used  for  any  purpose.  Peanut  cake,  however,  is 
largely  made  and  sold  here,  being  esteemed  a  wholesome  food  for 
cattle.  The  average  annual  quantity  manufactured  in  Bordeaux 
for  the  past  five  years  was  about  16,000  tons,  representing  a  yearly 
average  value  of  $494,080.  The  prevailing  price  at  this  time  (April 
3)  is  about  1^  cents  per  pound,  wholesale.  Sesame  cake  is  also  consid- 
ered a  good  cattle  food  in  this  region.  The  annual  sales  have  aver- 
aged for  the  past  five  years  about  1,500  tons,  the  yearly  value  of  which 
was  $40,630.  The  wholesale  price  now  is  about  IJ  cents  per  pound. 
Walnut  cake,  poppy-seed  cake,  rape-seed  cake,  and  linseed  cake  are 
not  sold  in  this  district  to  any  extent. 

COMPETING  OILS. 

The  most  dangerous  competitor  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  peanut  oil,  the 
ordinary  grades  of  which  are  now  actually  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 

These  grades  are  selling  at  about  60  cents  per  gallon,  while  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  quoted  at  66  cents.  It  may  be  put 
down  as  certain  that  the  prices  of  the  two  oils  being  equal,  or  nearly 
so,  people  here  will  prefer  peanut  oil,  probably  because  they  know  it 
better  and  because  it  is  largely  manufactured  here.  The  African 
peanut  crop  of  the  past  season  was  very  large,  although  I  am  in- 
formed some  of  it  was  injured  by  unusual  rains  in  the  growing  sec- 
tions. 

Enormous  quantities  of  peanuts  are  imported  here — last  year  over 
60,000  tons.  In  Bordeaux  there  are  three  immense  establishments 
where  the  nuts  are  pressed,  the  average  yearly  output  of  oil  for  the 
past  five  years  having  been  12,000  tons,  the  average  yearly  vahie  of 
which  was  $2,084,400.  The  demand  for  peanut  oil  is  invariably 
brisk  and  more  could  be  sold  if  it  were  possiDle  to  make  more. 

The  finest  quality  of  peanut  oil  is  selDng  here  for  82  cents  per  gal- 
lon. This  oil  is  preferred  by  many  consumers  to  the  best  olive  oil. 
It  is  as  sweet,  as  palatable,  and  as  wholesome  as  the  latter.    The 
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only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  it  is  that  it  is  liable  to  bo- 
come  rancid  after  thrc*  or  four  months.  Its  sale  in  Bordeaux  largely 
exceeds  that  of  olive  oil,  and,  like  ootton-secd  oil,  it  is  never  sold  under 
its  own  proper  name  at  retail,  but  as  "  huile  douce,"  "  huile  pure," 
**  huile  superienFj*'  "  huile  comestible,"  etc. 

FEANtrr,  WALNUT,  AND   SESAME  OILS. 

Peanut  oil  was  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Bordeaux  to  the 
amount  of  $115,220  from  January  1,  1901,  to  December  ai^  1906,  as 
shown  by  the  consular  records. 

Walnut  and  sesame  oils  are  also,  in  a  measure,  competitors  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  but  in  this  part  of  France  the  <]^uantity  sold  is  not  consid- 
erable. In  this  region  oil  is  seldom  used  m  domestic  cooker?,  butter 
and  lard  bein^  ^most  exclusively  employed.  In  otJier  localities 
along  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  north  of  France  olive,  peanut, 
walnut,  and  sesame  oils  are  used.  Formerly  loTver  down  on  the  coast 
cotton-seed  oil  was  largely  used  by  the  packers  for  tiie  cooking  of 
sardines  before  packing  them  in  olive  oil,  but  as  it  left  a  slimy,  whitish 
deposit  on  the  fish,  and  because  of  the  high  price,  its  use  has  been 
almost  entirely  discontinued,  and  peanut  oil  has  superseded  it  and 
ottier  oils,  ^>ither  peanut  nor  olive  oils  leave  any  de5K)eit  oo  the 
fish,  but  the  former  whitens  the  flesh  and  the  latter  gives  it  a  slightly 
yellowish  color. 

OLIVB  OILb 

There  are  a  number  of  grades  of  olive  oil,  differing  in  color  and 
flavor  and  in  the  degree  of  clarification,  selling  April  1  firom  98 
cents  to  $1.40  per  gaflon.  The  finer  grades  of  olive  oil  have  not  a 
great  sale  here,  only  people  of  very  cultured  tastes  caring  to  pay  the 
price  asked  for  it.  In  fact,  I  find  but  little  prejudice  in  favor  of 
olive  oil,  the  ordinary  consumer  apparently  caring  but  little  for  the 
various  names  under  which  his  oil  is  sold.  If  it  is  of  good  flavor, 
reputed  wholesome  and  healthful,  he  is  satisfied,  without  inquiring 
closely  whether  he  is  getting  olive,  peanut,  cotton-seed,  or  other  oiL 

The  finest  grades  of  olive  oil  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  on 
the  French  Mediterranean  coast,  and  are  monopolized  by  two  or 
three  business  houses  in  Bordeaux,  their  principal  competitors  in 
buying  from  the  growers  being  one  or  two  Londonperf  umery  manu- 
facturers, who  use  it  in  their  hair  preparations.  Tnis  particular  oil 
really  has  no  appreciable  taste  and  would  not  appeal  to  the  ordi- 
nary consumer.  Before  putting  on  the  market  it  is  allowed  to  rest 
in  vats  at  an  evenly  cool  temperature  and  filtered  many  times  through 
fine-carded  cotton* 

There  are  many  intermediate  grades  and  varieties  between  this 
highest  grade  of  olive  oil  and  the  inferior  grade,  selling  now  at  93 
cents  per  gallon.  It  is  not  giving  away  a  secret  to  state  that  the 
occasional  shortage  of  the  French  oil  crop  is  made  up  by  the  imix)r- 
tation  of  other  oils,  notably  those  from  Tunis,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
And  it  is  known  that  shortages  have  been  made  up  by  some  of  the 
growers  by  the  liberal  use  of  peanut  oil,  made  here  and  at  Marseille, 
and  cotton-seed  oil  imported  from  America. 
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It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  amount  of  olive  oil  brought  to 
Bordeaux,  for  the  Octroi  records  group  all  oils  under  two  heads, 
i.  e.,  "  Vegetable  and  animal  oils  "  and  ^*  Mineral  oils."  Under  the 
former  head  the  records  show  that  in  1906  there  were  received  in 
Bordeaux  303,259  gallons  and  under  the  latter  798,481  gallons. 
Among  "  Vegetable  and  animal  oils  "  must  be  included  olive  oil  from 
the  Mediterranean  coast  and  from  foreign  countries,  peanut  oil  manu- 
factured in  Havre  and  Marseille,  walnut,  sesame,  and  other  edible  oils. 

To  give  yearly  values  is  quite  impossible.  The  records  of  the  con- 
sulates show  that  in  the  past  six  years  (i.  e.,  January  1,  1901,  to 
December  31,  1906)  olive  oil  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
Bordeaux  was  valued  at  almost  $2,000,000. 

BUTTEH  AND  UiBD, 

Of  other  competitors  of  cotton-seed  oil,  there  were  sold  in  Bor- 
deaux during  the  year  1906,  1,390,786  pounds  of  butter,  at  an  aver- 
age wholesale  price  of  32  cents  per  pound,  or  $445,051. 

Lard  to  the  amount  of  505,853  pounds  was  sold,  at  an  average 
price  of  14  cents  per  pound,  or  $70,818.  There  were  also  made  and 
sold  here  in  the  same  year  3,300,000  pounds  of  compound  lard 
(graisse  alimentaire) ,  at  an  average  price  of  8^  cents  per  pound,  a 
total  of  $280,550.  The  present  price  of  this  article  is  10^  cents  per 
pound. 

Of  oleomar^rine,  about  500,000  pounds  were  sold  here  in  1906,  at 
an  average  price  of  9|  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  a  large  establishment  here  where  compound  lard  is  made, 
and  I  was  informed  there  that  formerly  they  used  over  200  barrels 
of  American  cotton-seed  oil  per  month  in  its  manufacture.  Now. 
because  of  the  high  price  of  cotton-seed  oil,  they  use  peanut  oil 
exclusively. 

Of  oleomargarine,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  were  sold 
about  500,000  pounds  in  Bordeaux  in  1906,  at  prices  ranging  from 
8i  cents  for  ordinary  to  lOJ  cents  per  pound  for  first  quality,  whole- 
sale. 

TARIFF  DUTIES* 

Cotton-seed  oil's  principal  competitor,  peanut  oil,  has  one  great 
advantage,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  subject  to  tarin  duties.  As  the  peanuts 
are  imported  from  Senegal,  over  which  there  is  a  French  protectorate, 
no  tariff  meets  them  at  French  ports,  and  the  oil  being  pressed  from 
them  here  is  not  taxed.  Walnut  and  sesame  oils  are  likewise  favored, 
both  being  manufuctured  here.  Cotk)n-seed  oil,  on  the  contrary,  has 
to  meet  a  duty  of  6  francs  per  100  kilos,  gross. 

The  principal  importers  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  Bordeaux  are  Ph. 
Bouchard  &  Co.,  No.  12  Cours  du  Chapeau  Kouge;  Ducat  &  Marchow, 
No.  20  Cours  d'Alsace-et-Lorraine,  and  Gelos-Didot,  No.  19  rue 
Marengo. 


^ 
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HAVRE- 
CONSUMPTION    IN    THE   NORMANDY   DISTRICrr* 

Consul  AJphonse  Gaulin,  of  Havre,  under  date  of  April  11,  fu^ 
nishes  the  following  report  oo  the  cotton-seed  products  trade  ai 
northwestern  France: 

The  uBports  of  cotton-seed  oil  entered  for  consumption  at  Havre 
during  the  last  three  years  were :  4,080  metric  tons  (metric  ton=2<20i: 
pounds)  in  1904,  5,295  in  1905,  and  6,e74  in  1906.  About  30  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  imported  remained  in  this  consular  district,  which 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  Normandy,  parts  of  Brittany,  and  of 
the  old  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  The  rest  was  distributed  in 
Paris  and  vicinity  and  in  the  north  of  Fnmce,  There  is  only  an  in* 
significant  quantitv  of  cotton  seed  crushed  in  this  section  of  the  coun* 
try  and  practically  no  consumption  of  cotton-seed  oils  other  than 
American  oil. 

Until  the  year  1905  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  cottonseed  oil  used 
in  this  district  was  white  summer  oil,  imported  by  the  local  man  a- 
facturers  of  compound  lard.  During  the  season  of  1905-^,  bow- 
ever,  prime  yellow  winter  oil,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  edible 
peanut  oils,  was  shipped  in  larger  quantities  than  white  oil,  and  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  secured  a  permanent  foothold  and  that  the 
demand  for  it  would  increase  indefinitely.  But  the  poor  quality  of 
this  season's  crop  has  proved  to  be  a  serious  check,  and  white  oil  has, 
for  the  time  b^ing,  regained  its  former  supremacv-  During  this 
season  the  off  grades  have  been  imported  in  small  quantities  far 
soap-making  purposes,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  So  long  as 
the  prices  of  hnseed  oil  remain  at  their  present  level  there  will  be  no 
permanent  market  in  this  district  for  those  grades.  Yellow  summer 
oil  has  also  been  used  of  late  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  this  is  an 
equally  exceptional  condition  of  affairs.  There  is  very  little  business 
done  in  white  winter  oil.  It  is  used  only  in  the  drug  trade,  and  the 
average  yearly  imports  do  not  exceed  200  barrels.  There  are  no  im- 
ports of  crude  oiL 

PREJUDICES   AND   PRICES. 

White  summer  oil  is  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
pound lard,  the  annual  production  of  which  averages  in  this  district 
from  1,000  to  1,250  tons.  Prime  yellow  winter  oil  is  used  both  as 
salad  oil  and  as  cooking  oil.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  the  lower 
grades  of  olive,  peanut,  sesame,  and  poppy-seed  oils  and  sold  under 
the  greatest  variety  of  names,  but  very  rarely  as  cotton  oil.  It  will 
be  found  in  liter  or  half-liter  bottles  bearing  labels  of  an  indefinite 
and  noncommittal  nature,  such  as  "huile  comestible"  ^edible  Jll), 
"  huile  a  frire  "  (cooking  oil),  "  huile  blanche  "  (white  oil),  "  hnUe  k 
salade  "  (salad  oil),  etc.  Cotton  oil,  as  such,  however,  is  beginning  to 
be  favorably  known,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  city  of  Havre 
there  exists  but  little  prejudice  against  it  The  prejudice  is  much 
stronger  in  the  country  towns,  especially  in  the  departments  of  Cal- 
vados and  La  Manche.  In  view  of  the  different  grades  of  oil  im- 
ported and  of  the  mixtures  in  which  they  enter,  the  diflScultv  of  giv- 
ing even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  aggregate  value  ox  the  cot- 
ton-seed oil  trade  in  this  district  is  more  than  apparent 
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The  prices  of  ootton-seed  oil  in  Havre  follow  the  course  of  the 
American  market  It  therefore  goes  without  saying  that  they  are 
much  higher  this  season  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
season.  The  ruling  prices  of  the  mfferent  srades  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds),  aaty  paid,  in  Havre  on  March  29,  1907,  and  on 
March  29, 1906,  were  as  follows: 

Pbicbs  or  CJoTTON-SsED  On*  AT  Hatu,  1906  uiD  1907. 


Gxade. 


Prime  yellow  summer  oil. 

White  Mommer  oil 

White  winter  oil 

Prime  yellow  winter  oU  .. 
Off  grades 


Price  per  100  kUos. 


Maroh29,1906.  March  20. 1907. 


Dottart. 
12.54 
18.81 
13.60 
18.31 
12.44 


DoBart. 
16.08 
17.04 
18.28 
17.17 
18.89 


Compound  lard  has  consequently  risen  in  price  and  is  now  selling 
at  from  $19.50  to  $20.45  per  100  kilograms. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAKB. 

The  French  customs  statistics  include  all  the  different  kinds  of  oil 
cake  under  one  head,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  state  accurately 
the  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  cake  and  meal  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict. Local  merchants,  however,  estimate  it  at  between  3,000  and 
4,000  tons.  Whatever  is  imported  is  used  as  feed  stock,  mixed  with 
other  kinds  of  fodder. 

The  ruling  price  of  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  in  Havre  on  April 
8,  1907,  was  $3.18  per  100  kilograms,  and  the  average  price  durm^ 
this  season  from  $3.38  to  $3.47.  There  is  no  cotton-seed  cake  used 
in  this  district  as  a  fertilizer,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  being  its 
price,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  colza  and  other 
oil  cakes. 

LIMITED  USB  07  LINTERS. 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  France  and  are 
imported  almost  entirely  through  the  port  of  Havre.  Being  included 
with  raw  cotton  in  the  French  customs  statistics,  there  are  no  official 
figures  indicating  the  quantity  of  these  importations,  but  leading 
riSivre  cotton  merchants  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  between  700 
and  1,000  tons  used  in  France  every  year.  The  Havre  firms  sort  out 
the  linters  and  offer  them  to  the  trade  in  three  different  nades.  The 
prime  quality  contains  linters  taken  from  middling  fair  to  good 
middling  cotton,  and  sells  at  an  average  of  $7.72  per  50  kilograms 
(110.23  pounds).  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  or  cotton  for  anti- 
septic dressing  and  of  shoddy  goods. 

The  second  quality  is  taken  from  fully  middling  to  low  middling 
cotton.  It  sells  at  $4.82  per  50  kilograms.  It  is  used  for  packing  for 
machines  and  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats.  The  third  quality  is 
taken  from  ordinary  and  lower  grades  of  cotton.  It  sells  at  $2.31  per 
50  kilograms.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  artificial  eiderdown  for 
bedquilts  and  for  weather  strips.    The  second  quality  has  the  largest 
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sale,  the  best  not  being  readily  obtainable.  Part  of  the  linters  are 
purchased  by  the  local  and  Rouen  spiimers,  but  the  bulk  goes  to  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  the  eastern  sections  of  the  eountry* 

OOMFBTITOES   OF  COTTON  Oil*. 

The  edible  oils  mostly  used  in  this  district  are  peanut  (made  from 
tmdecorticated  ara chides  imported  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa) 
and  sesame  oik,  both  of  which  are  frequentlT  mixed  with  the  lower 
grades  of  olive  oiL  Nex:t  in  importance,  from  the  standpoint  of 
quantity  sold,  are  the  higher  grades  of  olive  oil  and  "  oeillette  *■  oil, 
the  latter  being  made  out  of  a  variety  of  the  poppy  seed  grown  in  the 
north  of  Franca  "  Oeillette  "  and  the  best  grades  of  olive  oil  are  the 
most  expensive  oils  in  the  market,  and  are  therefor©  purchased  only 
by  the  well  to  do.  The  sales  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  probably  onlv 
BUghtly  inferior  to  those  of  the  last  two  mentioned  oils.  Other  oila 
are  tmdoubtedly  sold  in  this  market,  but  they  are  mixed  with  some  of 
those  already  mentioned  and  the  labels  fail  to  reveal  their  ejdstence. 
The  law  of  August  1,  1905,  relating  to  fraud  in  the  sale  of  merchan* 
disc  provides  against  the  use  of  deceptive  names  on  labels  and  trade- 
marks^ and  it  is  prohibited,  for  instance,  to  sell  arachide  and  cotton- 
seed oils  under  the  name  of  olive  oil,  but  a  mixture  of  the  same  oils 
may  be  sold  under  any  name  which  will  not  lead  the  purchaser  to 
believe  that  he  is  buying  pure  olive  oU  or  pure  arachide  oil,  etc  The 
ingredients  of  the  merdiandise  need  not  oe  designated  on  the  lab^ 
if  the  label  is  not  positively  misleading*  It  is  a  privilege  of  whirfi 
the  French  oil  crushers  and  dealers  have  not  been  unmindful  and 
which  has  been  conducive  to  not  a  little  confusion.  As  a  result,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  values  and 
quantities  of  the  different  lands  of  oil  consumed  in  any  given  districts 

ANIMAL  FATS. 

As  for  soap  oils,  cotton-seed  oil  can  not  be  said  to  have  as  yet  seri- 
ously enterea  this  naarket.  When  it  does  it  will  have  to  comp>ete 
chiefly  with  linseed  oil  and  with  arachide  oil  made  out  of  decorticated 
nuts  imported  from  India.  Among  the  animal  fats  with  which 
cotton-seed  oil  enters  into  competition,  butter  plays  the  most  impor- 
tant part,  Normandy  being  the  chief  center  of  the  French  butter 
industry.  This  district  produces  yearly  about  40,000  metric  tons  of 
butter,  valued,  in  round  figures,  at  $25,000,000.  A  large  share  is  used 
for  local  consumption,  but  no  accurate  figures  are  obtainable.  Butter 
is  used  in  the  French  cooking  to  an  extent  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  cook,  would  appear  extravagant.  It  is  a  case  where  the 
proverbial  French  thrift  does  not  exist,  at  least  in  Normandv.  The 
prevailing  prices  of  this  commodity,  however,  do  not  allow  the 
poorer  classes  to  use  it  as  generally  as  they  would  desire,  and  they 
nave  to  resort  to  vegetable  oils  and  greases. 

Margarine  (or  butterine)  finds  a  larger  market  among  the  bakers 
and  with  the  hotels  and  restaurants  than  amon^  the  people  at  large. 
Copra  butter  is  only  beginning  to  be  sold  in  this  district,  but  a  vig- 
orous campaign  is  being  wagea  in  its  behalf,  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  a  demand  were  created  for  it  before  long. 
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French  lard  is  ordinarily  sold  in  large  quantitiesL  bnt  owing  to 
the  excessive  dryness  of  last  season  it  is  scarcer  and  dearer  than  for 
many  ^ears  past,  and  this  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  a  renewal 
of  the  impoits  of  American  lard  and  especially  in  greatly  increasing 
the  sales  of  compound  lard.  Edible  ttulow  snould  also  in  a  meas- 
ure be  taken  into  account,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity consumed. 

The  following  were  the  average  ruling  prices  in  the  Havre  mar- 
ket during  the  month  of  March,  1907,  lor  edible  oils  (other  than 
cotton-seea  oil)  and  greases  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) : 


Pbices  of  Bdibls  Oils  and  Fats  at  Hatki,  Maboh, 

1907. 

OOsorlAti. 

Price  per  100  kilos. 

OUsorlAti. 

Prioe  per  100  knot. 

Olive 

28.18  to  86.87 
16.40  to  18.70 
16.26  to  18.10 
26.80  to  27.02 
18.60  to  17.60 

Butter 

DoOan. 
84.74  to  68.00 

Peannt.. ••....  •••.••.. 

Lftrd,  PreDch 

27.60  to  81.20 

Sesame 

T4\T*i,  A^f^iican 

28.96  to  80.88 

"Oeillette" 

MaijBarine.. 

17.87  to  84.74 

Vaiioas  edible  (mixed)  oiin... 

1M1W«tftl1ow...,  ....    

17.00  to  17.  sr 

FEED  WGR  ANIMALS. 


As  an  article  of  food  for  animals  cotton-seed  oil  cake  and  meal 
come  into  competition  with  the  cereals  and  forage  plants  produced 
and  imported  into  the  district,  and  also  with  various  Jdnds  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  oil  cakes.  The  annual  yield  of  oats  in  this  district 
varies  between  25,000,000  and  27,000,000  bushels,  about  one-tenth  of 
the  total  crop  of  the  country.  Imports  from  the  other  departments 
and  from  Algeria^  Kussia,  rTorway,  and  Sweden  make  up  whatever 
deficiency  may  exist  Barley  is  also  used  extensively  as  stock  feed. 
It  is  a  local  product  which  yields  from  8,500,000  to  10,000,000 
bushels  yearly.  Buckwheat  is  another  local  proauct  used  as  food 
for  cattle,  especially  in  Brittany.  Its  yield  is  practically  equal  to 
that  of  barley. 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  from  85,000  to  40,000  tons  of 
com  imported  every  year  from  Argentina  and  the  United  States, 
over  40,000,000  bushels  of  beet  roots,  and  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000 
bushels  of  other  forage  plants  grown  in  this  district,  and  considerable 
Quantities  of  hay,  bran,  and  straw.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
aistriet  contains  1,042,342  acres  of  pasture  and  meadow  lands  should 
not  be  overlooked.  And  yet  there  has  been  for  years  a  very  active 
trade  in  oil  cakes.  Mr.  Schribaux,  the  eminent  professor,  of  the 
Institut  Agronomique  of  Paris,  has  estimated  the  total  oil-cake  trade 
of  France  at  an  average  of  $15,000,000  a  year.  This  section  probably 
contributes  one-tenth  of  this  amount. 

The  kinds 'of  oil  cake  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand  are, 
in  the  first  place,  the  colza  cake,  a  product  of  the  rape  seed  grown  in 
tlie  district;  then  linseed-oil  cake,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  the 
latter  being  chiefly  Kussian  and  American  cake.^  Com  icake  and  meal 
also  make  a  good  showing,  together  with  arachide,  sesame,  and  copra 
cakes.  The  imports  of  all  kmds  of  oil  cake  into  Havre  were  20,733 
metoc  tons  in  1906,  26,610  tons  in  1905, 15,149  tons  in  1904,  all  from 
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the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  tonsw  lin- 
seed and  corn  cake  and  meal  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  imports, 
cotton-seed  cake  being  a  poor  third. 

The  fertilizers  chiefly  used  in  this  district  are  nitrate  of  soda  and 
the  various  kinds  of  phosphates  and  potash  salts.  The  oil  cakes  u&ed 
as  fertilizers  are  the  colza,  linseed,  and  snlphurized  castor*ojl  cak^. 
The  other  oil  cakes  have  a  very  limited  market*  CJotton-seed  cake 
not  being  used  at  all  for  fertilizing  puiposes^  can  not  be  considered 
as  a  competing  products 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  constant  decline  in  the  imports  of 
cotton-seed-oU  cake  and  meal,  which  at  one  time  had  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance over  similar  articles  sold  in  this  district.  A  succe^on 
of  poor  shipments  have  brought  about  the  change.  The  imports  of 
cotton-seed  oil  have  remained  practically  stationary  during  the  la^ 
five  years,  but  they  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  imports  made 
during  the  period  of  1897-190L  In  fact,  they  have  reverted  to  the 
level  of  1896, 

A  study  of  the  custohis  statistics  will  show  that  the  importation  of 
cotton-seed  oil  beyond  a  certain  point  depends  chiefly  ui>on  the 
available  quantities  of  araehide  and  sesame  oils  in  the  B^rench  market. 
These  oils  are  held  to  be  superior  to  the  cotton-seed  products  Un- 
less cotton -seed  oil  can  be  sold  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  araehide  and 
sesame  oils  it  will  not,  under  present  conditions,  supplant  the  latter 
and  therefore  materially  increase  its  own  sales. 

DECREASE  IN  OLIVE  OIL, 

The  trade  in  olive  oU  has  constantly  increased  during  the  last  four 
decades,  but  its  relative  importance  has  also  gradually  decreased. 
The  use  of  vegetable  oils  becoming  more  and  more  general,  other  oils 
have  come  in  the  market  and  made  far  greater  progress  than  olive 
oil.  It  is  generally  believed  in  the  United  States  that  olive  oil  is 
used  by  the  French  people  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  oils.  This 
is  a  most  erroneous  impression.  There  is  no  "  national  oil,"  there 
being  no  "  national  taste."  There  are,  however,  "  local  tastes,"  which 
are  the  result  of  local  traditions  and  local  prejudices,  which  have 
not  unfrequently  been  influenced  by  local  products.  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  in  France  every  kind  of  oil  has  its  partisans,  and  that 
each  one  holds  almost  undisputed  sway  over  well-defined  regions. 
While  the  better  grade  of  olive  oil  is  sold  in  nearly  every  department, 
its  price  is  prohibitive  except  for  a  verv  limited  number.  The  lower 
grades  are  merged  with  other  oils  or  sold  only  in  the  south  of  France. 
In  the  north  "oeillette"  and  araehide  oils  are  preferred  by  most 
people,  who  find  that  the  virgin  olive  oil,  so  called,  is  too  fruity. 
In  the  nut-growing  districts,  such  as  the  departments  compri^ 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  former  provinces  of  Touraine  and 
Poitou,  nut  oil  is  the  favorite  edible  oil.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mans 
and  in  the  department  of  lUe-et-Vilaine  there  is  a  grade  of  linseed 
oil  which  enjoys  the  greatest  popular  favor.  A  review  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  would  probably  reveal  similar  conditions  existing 
in  many  places. 

To  sum  up,  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton -seed  oil 
appears  to  be  essential  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  trade  in 
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northwestern  France.  This  applies  equally  to  the  edible  and  soap 
grades.  In  the  case  of  oottonjseed  ou  caKe  the  lost  ground  could 
probably  be  retrieved  if  none  but  cake  of  good  quality  were  shipped. 
The  trade  could  also  be  promoted  throu^rii  the  tLg&ncv  of  the  agricul- 
tural syndicates,  of  which  there  are  neany  two  huncbed  in  the  coun- 
try. Free  distribution  of  cakes  to  the  fanners  through  those  sjmdi- 
cates  might  prove  to  be  the  most  fruitful  kind  of  advertising.  The 
manufacturers  of  copra  cakes  have  adopted  this  method  and  they 
have  achieved  splendid  results. 


MARSBILLB. 
IKGSBASED  DBMAKD  FOR  OILS. 

Consul-General  Skinner,  writing  from  Marseille,  February  28,  fur- 
nishes a  comprehensive  report  on  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  prod- 
ucts into  that  i)ort,  and  supplies  fimires  taken  from  French  returns 
showing  quantities  and  values  of  cotton-seed  products  imported 
through  the  port  of  Marseille,  and  prices  for  which  they  are  sold. 
The  consul-general  writes : 

While  the  demand  for  cotton-seed  oil  will  be  affected  from  time 
to  time  by  threatened  or  enacted  fiscal  legislation  in  Europe,  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  setbacks  are  bound  to  be  temporary  and  local,  for 
the  reason  that  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  world-wide  need  of  oils 
and  greases  goes  on  increasing,  while  the  raw-material  areas  are 
known,  limited,  and  subject  to  no  systematic  effort  toward  enlarge- 
ment. Upon  this  and  similar  points  I  refer  to  a  report  from  this 
consulate,  made  in  December,  1906,  and  published  in  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Keports,  January  18, 1907.* 

The  present  general  demand  for  edible  vegetable  oils  is  no  longer 
limited  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  other  Latin  popula- 
tions, but  has  spread,  notably  in  the  United  States,  thus  witndraw- 
ing  rrom  the  market  considerable  quantities  of  what  were  formerlv 
industrial  oils,  and  to  that  extent  embarrassing  the  soajp  trade,  which 
itself  tends  to  increase  throughout  the  world.  Civilization  and  clean- 
liness go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  demand  for  soap,  which  amounts  to 
from  12  to  15  pounds  per  capita  per  annum  in  the*  United  States  and 
England,  is  increasing  throughout  the  world,  according  as  other 
nations  become  prosperous  ancTambitious. 

A  certain  American  copra  oil  cx)ncern  in  the  Philippines,  organized 
a  very  short  time  ago  for  the  definite  purpose  of  exporting  its  prod- 
uct to  the  United  States,  found  upon  the  completion  of  its  worts  an 
immediate  demand  for  the  entire  output  from  the  native  population. 
Germany  and  France  are  increasing  their  soap  production  and  are 
taking  up  more  and  more  of  it  in  their  domestic  markets.  Kussia 
is  now  importing  tallow  copra  and  palm  oil,  and  other  nonmanufac- 
turing  coimtries  are  importing  soap  heavily.  The  United  Kingdom 
exported  46,636  tons  of  soap  m  1899  and  58,883  tons  in  1906.  The 
United  States  exported  soap  to  the  value  of  $1,136,880  in  1897  and 

•  A  portion  of  this  report  wiU  be  found  on  page  48. 
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$2,670,^31  in  1905,  The  exports  of  France  are  practically  statiaDiry 
at  about  83,000  tons  per  annum,  but  the  domestic  consumptioe 
increases.  Thus  all  the  influences  tend  to  mark  up  prices,  ir  not 
always  profits,  so  that  apparently,  as  regards  oils  and  greases,  we 
must  now  pass  through  a  considerable  period  before  the  |K>ss]bility 
of  supply  adjusts  itself  to  the  demands 

EXTENT  OF  IMPOfiTATIONS- 

Cotton-seed  oil.  cabe,  and  meal  are  used  extensively  in  Francse,  (he 
oil  being  required  chiefly  at  Marseille,  while  the  cake  and  meal  find  a 
market  only  in  the  north.  Of  the  total  cotton -oil  importation  into 
France,  of  36,835  tons  in  1906,  22,836  tons  were  received  at  Mar- 
seille, which  is  and  doubtless  will  remain  the  most  important  for- 
eign  market  to  which  American  refiners  turn  their  attentioiL 
The  ^at  soap  and  edible  oil  trade  offei3  a  buying  mark^  of  vasi 
assimilative  proportions,  and  the  immense  oil-crushing  industry 
offers  at  the  same  time  to  the  American  cotton -oil  manufacturers 
their  liveliest  competition.  The  following  quantities  (net  weights) 
of  cotton-seed  oil  were  imported  into  Marseille  during  the  last  ten 
years; 

IMFOBTB  OF  CoTiOEi-StED  Oh:,  iwto  Mabbeillb,  189T-190a 
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liiPOBTs  OF  CJotton-Seed  Oil  into  France,  1903-1906. 


Year. 

United 

States. 

Other 
ootm- 
tries. 

T^oCaL 

1903 

20,788 
23,798 
46,641 
28,630 

Tom. 
2,600 
2,921 
1,396 
8,205 

SbM. 

2S.S8B 
26,719 
4S,006 
96.836 

1904 

1906 

1906 

PRICES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  OILS. 

The  imports  of  American  cotton  oils  at  Marseille  during  1906  con- 
sisted of  90,021  barrels  of  comestible  oils,  against  6,550  barrels  of  in- 
dustrial oils.  The  prices  at  which  American  and  British  oils  have 
been  sold  in  this  market  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  bond  and  pack- 
age included,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  prices  are  per 
100  kilos,  equal  to  220  pounds. 
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Pbicbs  or  Ambbioaii  uid  Bbttish  Oils,  1897-1906. 


Year. 

American. 

British. 

Year. 

American. 

British. 

/ 
1897 

DoOart, 
8.06 
7.98 
8.61 
11.  SO 
11,17 

DoOan, 
7.78 
7.77 
8.80 
11.06 
10.66 

1902 

DoUart, 
12.81 
12.64 
9.96 
8.84 
12.88 

DoOan, 
12.40 

1898 

1906 

11.78 

1899 

1904 

9.48 

1900 

1906 

8.28 

1901 

1906 

11.80 

SLIGHT  DEMAND  FOR  CAKS. 

Owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  oil  cake  produced  in  the  Marseille 
mills,  there  is  no  demand  at  this  port  for  American  cotton-oil  cake  or 
meal,  and  I  am  unable  at  present  to  supply  statistics  for  France  in 
regard  to  the  total  importations  of  such  products  from  the  United 
States.  The  total  importations  of  oil  cakes  into  France  during  four 
years  have  been:  1903, 128,180  tons;  1904, 133,811  tons;  1906, 147,466 
tons;  1906, 109,963  tons. 

IMPORTATION  OF  LINTERS. 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  imported  at  Marseille  to  the  extent  of  per- 
haps a  thousand  bales  per  annum,  and  are  reforwarded  to  manufac- 
turers in  the  interior.  They  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
goods,  and  could  be  used  in  much  greater  quantities  if  the  American 
shippers  exercised  greater  care  in  sorting  and  packing.  CJomplaint 
reaches  me  that  no  attempt  whatever  is  made  oy  the  oil  manufac- 
turers to  grade  this  material,  and  it  has  been  stated  to  the  importers 
that  for  some  reason  not  clearlj  imderstood  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
forward  linters  in  better  condition.  The  German  market  for  this 
merchandise  is  very  much  more  important  than  that  of  France, 


OOMFETrnON  WITH  OTHER  OILS. 

Cotton  oil  enters  into  competition  at  Marseille  with  olive,  sesame, 
peanut,  and  copra  oil  for  edible  purposes,  and  with  every  form  of 
mdustrial  grease  for  other  purposes. '  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while 
American  oils  are  entering  Marseille  in  large  quantities,  Marseille 
manufacturers  are  at  the  same  time  exporting  various  classes  of  their 
oils  to  the  United  States.  During  1906,  for  example,  when  17,325 
tons  of  American  oil  alone  came  into  Marseille,  the  declared  value 
of  Marseille  oils  exported  to  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

Oil  Exported  from  Marseille  to  the  United  States,  1906. 


ou. 


Almond 

Castor 

Copra 

Cade 

Essential 

Geranium 

Edible  oUye.... 
Indiutrial  oliTe 


Value  of 
export 


DoUart. 

216 

9.247 

141,868 

414 

1.009 

4,890 

471,404 

1S1,01S 


on. 


Peanut 

Palm 

Pennyroyal 

Sayln 

Sesame..... 
Thyme .... 

Total, 


Value  of 
export. 


Dollars. 

14,526 

803 

1,004 

1,104 

85,461 

372 


912,888 
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The  following  prices  per  100  kilos  prevailed  on  the  oils  commocdj 
sold  in  Uus  market  in  1906  and  1907 : 

Pbice  FEB  100  KHJOB  ov  OwB  o»  MAMsmuM  Mamkxt^  t906-T. 


OUor£»t 


yellow , 


Cotton  seed: 

AmbTlj^&D  olf  giside ^^......^. 

American  wlnier  e'llltle  .*.*.,„„.,,.-*-****— 

Amerioui  dboloe  whit«  e41bl#.... 

Et>jfll]ib  «weet 0dlb]e .....,, ..i^^ .^->.... 

Kugli'h  onllciary  rvHaed ..,*....,.,..... 

Onlinarj  mdp  oil  ...>......, ,, , 

Otdlimrr  BOAp  oi)  for  Marcb  to  De^-embL^r,  1907. 

Edible.... ..._....... -... 


GopiB  tMajietileuiAke): 

Djcblfi,.,,,. 

Ceyitm „,,- 

Of^nftrjr  ioap  o0 .... 


Ptetm 

Tillow: 

Atutr&tl&n ^...«,. 

EiTer  put*  beef 

River  PlAtu  iDuitoD.... 
Amcricftu  Xo.  1  ,.,*.,  * 
YeXlovr  greue  ittsarifi. 


lit.  SI 

10.  ai 

&«S 

V.45 

f      14.47 
LtiJl7,I7 

IS,  12 
ll.lifi 

U.4^ 

12.93 

IB,  61 
IS.  131 

ILS7 


1444 

t2L7l 

ILIi 

11.11 

11.  «i 

I&44 
M.V 

11  n 

1'  B& 
17,74 


It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  just  how  much  olive  oil  finds  a  market 
m  Marseille.  The  imports  were,  in  1904,  29,855  tons;  in  1905,  18,666 
toasj  and  in  1906,  23,1^2  tons.  The  export  of  olive  oil  from  this 
port  amounted  to  12,448  tons  in  1004  and  14,558  tons  in  1905, 

IMPORTS  or  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

The  local  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils  increases  or  diminishes 
according  as  the  crops  are  good  or  bad  in  the  seed -growing  countries 
of  the  world.  Importations  of  seeds  at  this  port  have  been  as  fol- 
lows in  recent  years : 

Imposts  of  Vegetable  Seeds  into  Mabseiixe,  1898-1906w 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantltj. 

1888 

Ton9. 
309,380 
328.642 
3:i^s  467 
384,478 
416,792 

1903 

3bMi 

494.440 

433.256 

SM,9IS 

490.4a 

1899 

1904    .       .           ** 

1900 

I9a5 

1901 

1906    

1902 

Every  pound  of  the  foregoing  material  is  treated  for  oil  which 
competes  more  or  less  directly  with  the  American  product. 


'^ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  oils  from  France  during 
the  years  1905  and  1906: 

BxPOBTB  or  Oils  tbox  Tbakce,  1905  and  1906L 


Ollii 


190S. 


Ofli. 


190S. 


looe. 


Olire.... 

Palm 

UUpi.  etc 
Castor... 
Linseed  . 
Rape .... 
Cotton... 


21,974 
7M 
12,718 
4,204 
8.778 
78 
8,279 


TonM. 

22,819 
446 

15^181 
8,812 
4,176 


6,680 


Peanat 

Coif* 

Poppy  (oeillette) 
Poppy  (pavot).. 


Tom. 
U,907 
6.667 
2,476 
1,814 
840 
1,878 


Tom, 
9,477 
4,818 
2,227 
1,206 
868 
2,008 


FBICES  FOB  CAKB. 

As  previously  stated,  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  find  no  outlet  in 
this  city  or  region,  where  they  would  have  to  compete  with  other  oil 
cakes,  which  at  this  date  (February  28)  are  selling  in  the  Marseille 
market  at  the  following  prices  per  100  lolos.  (220  pounds) : 

Pbices  of  Seed  Caks  otheb  than  Cotton  Seed  on  Mabsehxx  Mabkst,  ld06 

AND  1907. 


kind  of  cake. 

1906. 

1907. 

Kind  of  cake. 

1906. 

1907. 

Peanut 

DoUar$. 
8.48 
2.94 
2.70 

DoOan. 
8.28 
2.99 
2.80 

Poddy,  white 

DoUan. 
2.80 
2.94 
2.80 

Dollars. 
2.80 

Sesame,  white 

Copra,  white. ..a... 

8.66 

Sesame,  black 

CoDia.  ordinary ............. 

8.88 

DECREASE  IN  FBODUCTHON  OF  OUVB  OIL. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe,  which  for- 
merly produced  sufficient  quantities  of  olive  oil  for  their  own  uses, 
are  now  compelled  to  make  use  of  cotton  or  other  edible  oils,  partly 
because  the  olive-oil  crop  of  the  world  tends  to  decrease  in  quantity 
and  to  deteriorate  in  qualily.  While  manufacturers  of  seed  oils  gen- 
erally find  it  possible  to  produce  uniformly  satisfactory  merdiiandise, 
the  peasant  farmers  have  given  little  attention  to  the  care  of  their 
olive  trees  and  the  oil  manufactured  in  a  small  way  in  thousands  of 
mills  is  produced  and  handled  very  much  as  it  always  has  been. 
Certain  regions,  like  Aix,  in  France,  and  Lucca,  in  Italy,  veir  famous 
as  centers  from  which  high-grade  olive  oil  is  forwarded,  have  lost 
their  importance  as  growmg  centers  as  to  quality,  and  bottlers  of 
high-priced  oils  are  compellra  to  scour  the  whole  of  southern  Europe 
to  pick  up  here  and  there  first-class  substitutes,  by  which  the  ancient 
reputation  of  Aix  and  Lucca  is  maintained* 
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There  is  at  present  a  demand  for  low-grade  soap  oils  at  Marseille 
which  American  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  supply  to  soum 
extent.  Why  they  have  offered  nothing  but  superior  oils  is  not  quiti 
dear,  as  local  importersj  to  my  certain  knowledge,  are  actively  lookiiig 
for  soap  oils  at  this  time.  Claims  made  by  local  importers,  ba^ed  upon 
unsatisfactory  deliveries  of  prime  summer  yellow  contract  merclian- 
dise,  have  ^rhaps  given  rise  to  tlie  impression  that  Marseille  is  inter- 
ested only  in  edible  stock.    This,  however,  is  not  the  caset 

.4DVICE  TO  AM^aiGajr  FBODUCEBS^ 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  report  to  which 
Consul-General  Skinner  refers  and  which  was  published  in  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  January  18j  1907: 

In  view  of  the  world-wide  demand  for  vegetable  greases  and  the 
apparent  limitation  of  the  world's  stocks  of  raw  material,  it  will  be 
useful  for  the  American  cotton-oil  manufacturers  to  inauire  of  them- 
^Ives  whether  they  are  not  in  greater  need  of  knowledge  regarding 
manufacturing  methods  for  their  own  use  than  of  foreign  markets 
for  a  product  which  is  already  marketable  at  high  and  generally 
mcreasmg  prices.  I  am  told,  with  how  much  accuracy  I  can  not  say, 
that  comparatively  little  of  the  cotton -oO  cake  or  other  cakes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  are  subsequently  treated  by  chemical  proc- 
ess for  the  purpose  of  extracttng  therefrom  every  vesti^  of  oil 
remaining*  It  is  intimated  to  me  that  by  applying  Marseille  proc- 
esses in  the  southern  United  States  the  yield  of  low-grade  oils  oould 
be  increased  by  as  much  as  15  per  i^nt,  an  enormous  figure  when  Um 
total  amount  of  the  cotton-oU  production  is  considered*  Several 
large  establishments  in  this  city  take  up  the  residue  of  olive-oil  mills 
and  of  vegetable-oU  mills  and,  using  either  sulphuret  of  carbon  or 
tetrachloride  of  carbon  as  solvents,  withdraw  from  the  meal  or  the 
cake  every  remaining  vestige  of  oil  with  entire  commercial  success. 

SAFONinCATION   OF   CRUDl   PETROLEUM. 

For  a  number  of  years  inventors  have  been  looking  for  a  process 
which  would  permit  the  saponification  of  crude  petroleum,  but  thus 
far  without  any  real  progress.  For  a  year  or  two  a  mineral  grease  of 
rather  mysterious  origin  was  offered  to  soap  makers  in  this  market, 
which  a  few  of  the  more  venturesome  purchased  in  trial  quantities 
and  used  in  low-grade  soaps  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent.  It  was 
foimd  that  the  resulting  soap  acquired  a  disagreeable  color  with  ageu 
and  the  theoretic  economy  realized  by  the  use  of  only  5  per  cent  oi 
this  mineral  grease  was  too  trifling  to  offer  much  practical  encourage- 
ment to  the  scheme,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  soap-making 
industry  a  first-class  product  continues  to  be  obtainable  only  by  a 
skillful  combination  of  copra  oil  and  a  neutral  oil,  such  as  that  of 
peanut,  cotton,  or  gingelly  seed* 
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NANTES. 
OIL  FROM  EOYFTIAN  SEED* 

Consul  Louis  O.  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  reports,  under  date  of 
March  23,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  at 
Nantes,  which  is  pressed  by  local  mills  from  Egyptian  seed.  He 
continues : 

About  2,000  tons  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  this  consular  district 
each  year.  It  is  manufactured  here  from  cotton  seed  imported  from 
Egypt  and  is  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  by  the  local 
soap  factories.  Oil  is  worth  from  $13.50  to  $13.88  per  100  kilos, 
making  the  ton  of  1,000  kilos  $135  to  $138.80.  The  value  of  the  oil 
used  annually  is  about  $275,000.    Linters  are  not  used  here. 

Cotton-seed  oil  comes  in  competition  with  peanut  oil,  cocoanut  oil, 
and  palm  oil.  If  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  as  a  food,  that  fact  is  not 
known.  It  probably  enters  to  a  great  extent  into  the  manufacture 
of  edible  oils.  It  is  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  competing  oils  here.  Most  of  them  are 
not  manufactured  in  this  district,  some  being  imported,  but  not 
appreciably  through  this  port. 

Cotton-seed  cakes  and  meal  come  in  competition  with  peanut  cakes, 
copra  cakes,  and  rape-seed  cakes.  Very  little  cotton-seed  cake  is 
used  here  for  feedstuff  and  none  is  employed  for  fertilizers.  The 
quantity  used  is  very  small,  as  most  of  the  cakes  manufactured  by 
the  local  factories  are  exported  to  England,  where  cakes  from  un- 
decorticated  (unshelled)  seed  sell  at  about  $23.50  per  ton  and  those 
from  shelled  seed  at  $36.25  per  ton.  The  meal  or  cakes  used  for 
feed  for  cattle  are  those  made  from  shelled  seed,  and  sell  at  about 
$3.60  to  $3.80  per  100  kilos. 

In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  use  of 
cotton  seed,  and  consequently  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  cotton- 
seed oil  used  here  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

EGYPTIAN   SEED   SAID  TO  BE   SUPERIOR. 

The  cotton  seed  used  here  comes  from  Egypt.  It  is  claimed  to 
give  a  slightly  larger  rendering  in  oil.  The  Egyptian  seed  is  said 
to  give  about  15  per  cent  of  oil,  and  seed  that  is  decorticated  gives 
about  32  per  cent  oil.  The  American  seed  gives  about  2  per  cent  less. 
The  seeds  are  also  cleaner,  containing  much  less  lint  than  the  Ameri- 
can seed,  and  consequently  the  cakes  can  be  more  easily  used  as  feed 
for  cattle.  If  the  seeds  can  be  shipped  without  the  shell,  or  at  least 
without  the  large  quantity  of  lint  adhering  to  American  seeds,  I 
believe  that  the  sales  of  the  American  product  can  be  considerably 
increased. 

STATEMENT  FBOM  A  LOCAL  FIRM. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  give  the  following  information  obtained  by 
me  from  the  firm  of  L.  Loiret  &  Ch.  Haentjens,  brokers,  at  Nantes, 
which  has  made  a  study  of  the  cotton-seed  question : 

There  are  no  imports  at  Nantes  of  cotton-seed  cakes,  nor  meal,  nor  cotton- 
seed oil.  Yet  the  local  soap  factories,  which  are  quite  important,  since  they  pro- 
duce about  20,000  tons  of  soap  per  year,  employ  cotton-seed  oil  whenever  the^ 

S.  Doc.  281,  60-1 4 
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find  an  adraDtage  Id  &o  doing.    Generally  these  oUs  are  purehaaed  from  an 

Important  oil  factory  here*  whicb  manufacttirea  from  Egyptian  cotton  seeds. 
Bnt  when  fleede  are  high  and  cotton^seed  oil  comparatively  cheaper  our  soap 
makers  import  some  from  England.  Nantes  Imported  In  19D6  1^140  tons  of 
cotton -seed  oJl  from  Liverpool  and  Hull. 

Hegutiir  steamship  service  exists  between  Nantea  and  English  portSr  ettbedr 
direct  or  by  transshipment,  which  raakea  thi»  buslneia  comparatively  easry,  aa 
the  soap  makers  do  not  parchase  these  go<jds  except  as  needed  from  time  to 
time.  One  soap  factory  alone  fthe  most  important  one  here)  grinds  cotton 
seed  as  w«il  as  other  Iclnds  of  oil-producing  materials — peanuts,  palm  seed,  aad 
copra. 

Of  cotton  9eed  they  imported  In  3906  10,124  tonn  and  in  1905  10,104  tonai 
These  Importations  have  been  aix^ut  2,000  tons  greater  per  year  tbau  the 
average  of  the  preceding  years,  due  prlnclpnliy  to  the  high  price  of  peannts. 
All  the  cotton  need  Imported  comes  from  Egypt  The  saeds  are  not  entirely 
clean  of  lint  and  the  oil  mills  have  not  the  ne<vi*sary  machinery  for  imllntfng. 
The  cotton -seed  oil  produced  is  used  eiclueively  for  soap  mrtlclns?*  The  factories 
are  enabled  to  extract  the  glycerin,  which  la  sold  to  the  United  States  through 
English  houBes. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  seed  renders  atwut  17  per  cent  of  oil,  more  or  less,  accord- 
tng  to  certflin  years  and  conditions  of  shipment  Ten  thousand  tons  of  seed 
should  give  about  1 JOO  tons  of  oil,  100  tons  of  "  mueUage,''  3  tons  of  dejections, 
and  8,200  tons  of  cotton-olj  cakes  or  meaL  These  cotton  cakes  are  sold,  without 
l>eiag  reduced  to  meal,  for  feed  stuff,  Dtiring  a  nun}l>er  of  years  it  has  been 
very  hard  to  Introduce  these  oil  cakes  for  feedstiilT,  and  they  have  been  shipped 
to  England  and  Den|nark  for  consumption  In  those  countries.  But  now^  find 
partlculurfy  owing  to  the  extremely  dry  weather  last  year  and  the  conseqaent 
scarcity  and  high  prices  of  fodder,  about  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  cakes  naade 
here  are  used  In  this  region. 

The  soap  makers  mentioned  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  try  American 
cotton  wed  If  quality  and  price  permitted  It.  Some  years  ago  s^- Island  cotton 
eeed  was  received  here  which  wa.^  of  Lieantlful  quality. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  fear  that  the  American  cotton  seed,  owing  to  a  long 
voyage,  might  not  reach  here  in  good  condition  and  might  become  heated.  Tlow- 
ever,  we  believe  this  fear  unfounded,  as  it  tiikes  the  cargoes  from  Alexrindrta 
al>out  two  weeks  to  get  here,  while  cargoes  of  phosphates  from  the  United  States 
reach  here  in  about  twenty  days,  coming  from  Tampa. 

In  connection  with  this  it  would  be  possible  to  us  to  ship  partial  cargoes  of 

phosphates  and  part  cotton  seed,  if  such  could  be  obtained  in  the  same  region 

one  hold  of  phosphates  and  one  hold  of  cotton  seed.  In  this  way  freight  rates 
might  be  considerably  reduced.  It  is  supposed  that  both  these  products  come 
from  the  Southern  States.  We  have  several  times  received  part  cargoes  of  phos- 
phates which  had  left  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  consisting  of  cotton  bales,  at  Havre 
before  coming  to  Nantes. 


'> 


RHEIMS. 
MEAL   CAKE   LARGELY   USED. 

Consul  J.  Martin  Miller,  of  Rheims,  reports  that  as  the  cities  of 
his  district  are  inland  ports,  each  deriving  its  imports  from  various 
ports  in  other  consular  districts,  he  can  not  give  figures  representing 
the  amount  of  cotton-seed  products  used.  He  writes  under  date  of 
February  26 : 

While  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  sections  of  France 
and  great  quantities  of  grain  and  plants  are  produced  for  the  nianu> 
facture  of  edible  oils,  as  well  as  large  crops  of  beets  and  other  prod- 
ucts for  animal  foods,  cotton-seed  meal  cake  is  used  here  extensively. 
In  Rheims  and  some  of  the  other  cities  there  are  some  large  feed 
stores  that  seem  to  make  a  specialty  of  handling  cotton-seed  cake 
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particularly  for  dairy  oowb.  The  cakes  here  averaffe  about  6  inches 
in  width,  15  inches  in  length,  and  1^  inches  in  thidness.  They  are 
soaked  in  a  pail  of  water  sometimes,  but  generally  are  crushed  into 
small  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  smalbr  by  a  nand  machine  and 
then  put  into  water  and  converted  into  a  mush.  This  is  the  popular 
method  of  preparing  the  cake  f<Hr  cows.    It  is  also  fed  to  horses. 

The  groundf  cake  (cotton-seed  meal)  is  used  in  Francs  to  some 
extent  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  waste  for  packing  the  axle  boxes  of 
railway  cars,  etc.  It  is  dauned  by  the  best  dairies  and  stock  grow- 
ers here  that  cows  fed  with  the  meal  show  an  improvement  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk,  while  the  beef  from  cattle  fattened 
principally  on  the  meal  is  of  excellent  qualitv. 

Witn  regard  to  the  other  by-products  of  tne  cotton-seed  industry, 
the  lint  in  France  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper-  of  excellent 
quality.  The  hulls  are  ^ound  with  the  meal  for  fodder,  and  the 
residues  from  the  clarifymg  of  the  oil  (cotton-oil  soap  stock),  pal- 
mitin,  etc.,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  This  district  seems 
to  be  supplied  with  cotton-seed  meal  cake^  etc.,  from  Dunkirk  and 
other  seaport  places,  at  which  points,  it  is  said,  there  are  several  fac- 
tories. None,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  manufactured  in  this  district 
The  price  of  cotton-seed  meal  cake  in  Eheims  at  retail  is  17.50  francs, 
or  $3.38  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  but  when  flax-seed  meal  is  mixed 
with  it  the  price  is  $4.15  per  hundred  kilos. 

USB  AND  MANTTFACTUBE  OF  0IU9. 

It  is  claimed  that  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  as  an  adulterant,  or  as 
substitutes  for  olive  and  almond  oil  and  lard  in  France.  It  is  said 
also  that  it  finds  application  here  in  the  treatment  of  leather,  in  dress- 
ing wool,  and  as  a  lubricator  and  an  illuminant.  There  is  no  country 
probably  where  "  salad  oil  '*  is  used  so  extensively  as  in  France.  The 
peasants,  however,  are  noted  for  being  able  to  produce  and  manu- 
facture their  own  oil  for  table  use  out  of  several  articles  they  grow 
themselves.  Colza  is  an  oil-producing  srain  that  flourishes  through- 
out France.  Navette  and  oeillette,  and  the  pavot  (poppy),  the  two 
former  being  two  different  varieties  of  the  pink,  are  used  m  the  man- 
ufacture of  edible  oil,  as  well  as  such  products  as  peanut  root,  flaxseed, 
rape  seed,  etc.  The  value  of  the  olives  producra  in  France  in  1904 
(the  latest  report  issued),  according  to  the  report  of  the  French 
minister  of  agriculture,  was  23,782,939  francs,  or  $4,580,457.  Oil, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  under  the  head  of  olive  oil,  to  the  value  or 
$4,797^760  was  imported  into  France  from  other  countries,  $2,834,875 
of  which  came  from  Tunis  and  nearly  $900,000  worth  from  Algeria. 

OIL  ADULTERATION  AND  FBICES. 

This  consular  district  produces  no  olives^  but  much  oil  is  made  here 
by  individuals  that  passes  for  olive  oil  m  the  local  trade.  Colza, 
navette,  and  oeillette  are  produced  here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
France.  In  1904  the  crop  value  of  the  three  articles  named,  from 
all  of  which  oil  is  made,  was  colza  (a  kind  of  grain),  $2,497,739; 
oeillette  (pinks) ,  $400,431 ;  navette  (a  plant  like  pmk) ,  $291,548. 

When  the  above  is  manufactured  into  oil  its  value,  of  course,  is 
increased.    It  is  not  likely  that  the  individuals  who  make  o\L  i5^^  n2cv!^ 
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own  use  and  the  small  neighborhood  maniifactupei^  blend  these  prod- 
ucts with  foreign  substances,  hv  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  spec- 
ulators  and  dealers  who  buy  from  every  direction  do  mix  in  every 
way  possible  to  diaguise.  It  is  easier,  however,  for  firms  so  dispo:^ 
to  produce  imitations  of  olive  oil  and  market  it  as  the  genuine  article 
when  located  in  the  south  of  France  in  or  near  the  ohve  belt  It  is 
the  ciistom  of  scores  of  these  firms  to  send  circulars  to  families  in 
other  part^  of  France  praising  their  own  production  as  the  depend- 
able article  and  offering  to  sell  direct  to  consumers. 

Oil  in  the  retail  shops  here  is  usually  kept  in  barrels  and  eoW  in 
bulk  to  the  families  who  bring  their  own  vessels.  It  sells  as  low  35 
5  cents  a  quart,  and  the  family  too  poor  to  afford  meat  will  have 
the  inevitable  '*  salad  oil  '*  and  cheap  wine  at  each  meal  except  break- 
fast. The  high-class  stores  guarantee  their  olive  oil,  which  is  in  pint 
and  half-pint  bottles  and  quite  expensive,  the  price  varying  according 
to  the  brand* 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  ootton^seed  oil  comes  into  competition  with 
oil  the  different  oils  named  above,  more  or  less.  That  it  is  used  quite 
extensively  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  in  France  is  generally 
conceded* 


OIL  ANn  SEED  GAK£   MARElfT. 

Consul  John  C.  Covert,  of  Lyon,  reporting  under  date  of  Mardi  18, 
says  that  there  is  not  one  cotton-seed  oil  factory  in  Lyon  or  a  vv^hole- 
sale  establishment  where  details  can  be  obtained.    He  continues  : 

A  number  of  small  feed  stores  sell  cotton-seed  oil  cakes,  which 
they  receive  principally  from  Marseille  and  Havre,  the  two  great 
ports  of  entry  of  France.  Most  of  it  comes  from  Marseille.  At  the 
oil  exchange  in  this  city  I  was  informed  that  176,368  pounds  of 
ootton-seed  oil  is  consumed  in  Lyon  and  the  surrounding  country 
annually.  Another  authority  estimates  it  at  220,000  pounds.  It  is 
used  in  the  place  of  olive  and  colza  oil  in  cooking  and  in  salad& 
It  is  generally  sold  as  pure  olive  oil,  but  I  am  informed  on  good 
authority  that  where  olive  oil  is  called  for  and  a  fair  price  is  paid 
the  pure  article  can  always  be  had. 

At  the  general  office  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  southeastern 
France,  in  this  city,  I  was  told  that  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton- 
seed cakes  in  this  part  of  France  aggregates  44,092  pounds.  The 
annual  consumption  of  copra  cakes  is  much  larger,  having  aggre- 
gated last  year  440,920  pounds. 

There  is  a  slight  consumption  of  com  cake,  called  gluten  de  maize, 
but  the  quantity  is  unknown* 


"» 
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LA  ROCHELLB. 
WOULD  SELL  IF  PBOPEBLY  REPRESENTED. 

Consul  George  H.  Jackson,  of  La  Rochelle,  is  unable  to  obtain  fig- 
ures.   His  report,  dated  February  22,  is  as  follows : 

All  the  cotton-seed  products  which  reach  this  district  come^  from 
Havre,  Marseille,  or  from  German  or  Belgian  ports.  This  district 
does  not  manufacture  any  oils  for  human  consimiption. 

The  fertilizers  used  here  are  manufactured  exclusively  from  Florida 
phosphates  and  Chilean  nitrate.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
certain  summer  seasons  when  we  have  so  little  water  in  this  region 
that  pasturage  is  completely  destroyed  and  the  crops  of  hay  and  other 
vegetables  are  very  sensibly  diminished.  Under  these  conditions  the 
use  of  cotton-seed  products  would  easily  come  into  vogue  should  the 
goods  be  properly  presented. 


GERMANY. 
PLAUBN. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  SAXONY. 

Consul  Carl  Bailey  Hurst  submits  the  following  report,  dated 
March  4,  on  the  use  of  cotton-seed  products  in  Saxony,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Plauen  consular  district : 

For  some  years  cotton-seed  oil  has  been  used  in  this  section  of 
southwestern  Saxony,  comprising  the  consular  district  of  Plauen. 
The  qualities  of  the  oil  are  fully  recognized  by  the  trade,  and  its 
limited  consumption  here  is  a  temporary  condition  accounted  for  by 
the  lower  price  of  certain  competing  oils  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Cotton-seed  cake,  as  such,  is  not  found  as  yet  on  the  local  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  cotton-seed  meal  is  being  steadily  taken  up,  and 
a  fine  future  seems  to  await  its  wider  adoption  in  this  region.  Al- 
though textile  manufactures  are  the  engrossing  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  agriculture^  by  reason  of  the  rocky  conformation  of 
the  country,  is  not  so  flounshmff  as  elsewhere,  there  are  many  impor- 
tant farms  in  the  neighborhoocL,  as  well  as  small  strips  of  ground 
from  which  thousands  of  peasants  derive  their  sustenance. 

Some  time  ago  a  produce  dealer  in  Plauen  began  to  import  cotton- 
seed meal  and  was  able  to  dispose  of  a  carload  about  every  quarter. 
The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  meal  were  soon  demonstrated  to  those 
using  it  for  fattening  stock  and  increasing  the  output  of  the  dairies. 
The  small  farmers  are  conservative,  however,  and  it  is  only  by  per- 
sonal argument,  especially  in  pointing  to  the  practice  of  others  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  that  sales  are  ^adually  enlarging.  So  true  is 
this  that  there  are  no  isolated  spots  in  this  district  where  cotton-seed 
meal  is  used^  but,  having  started  on  an  estate  near  Plauen,  the  field 
has  almost  literally  extended  foot  by  foot  in  all  directions.  Owing 
to  the  danger  of  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  indiscriminately  to  stock, 
particularly  hogs,  the  rarmers,  in  the  absence  of  more  light  on  the 
subject,  have  been  chary  of  its  use,  but  when  finally  convinced  oi  <3c^^ 
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wonderful  fattening  proi>erties  of  tiie  meal,  given  ia  rightly  pro- 
portioned rations,  ihey  wiJl  become  steady  buyers* 

As  there  are  no  farms  of  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  ordering^  large 
consignments  of  cotton -se^id  meal  for  individual  use,  the  proprietors 
supp^  their  needs  from  Plauen,  and  a  carload  of  the  meal  a  month 
may  Be  taken  as  a  close  estimate  of  the  total  amount  us^d  at  the 
present  time  in  this  limited  territory* 

BREWEBY  MASH  A  COMPMITOE, 

As  a  competing  article  the  refuse  mash  of  the  numerous  breweries 
is  mach  liked  here  for  feeding  stock,  and  it  is  preferred  to  get  the 
feed  from  the  breweries  in  a  wet  condition  when  not  too  far  distant 
from  the  farms.  Dry  mash  is  also  used  in  this  neighborhood*  The 
American  is  whiter  and  is  preferred  to  the  German  product.  Ge3r- 
man  dry  mash  costs  about  $1,19  (5  marks)  for  110,23  pounds  (50 
kUos}  and  the  American  imported  article  is  some  6  to  12  cents 
dearer*  As  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  value  of  the  local  beer  mash, 
which  weighs  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  humidity  that 
it  contains,  it  is  sold  here  on  a  basis  of  the  origmal  amount  of  barley 
used*  For  instance,  the  residue  of  1^22.76  jK>unds  (600  kilos)  of 
barley,  after  having  been  used  in  brewing,  is  sold  for  $8.57  (36 
marks).  In  consequence  of  the  hiffh  prices  in  the  feed  market  nee 
feed  has  been  much  used  lately,  although  containing  only  24  per  cent 
of  protein  and  fatty  matter.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all  fe^is  now 
offered  and  is  employed  to  a  large  extent  as  a  substitute  for  bran, 
which  has  gone  up  so  much  as  to  put  it  practically  out  of  reach. 
Patent  meat^feed  meal  is  used,  and  lately  fish  feed  for  hogs  and  chick- 
ens has  become  popular-  In  consequence  of  the  large  demand  the  cost 
of  this  article  has  also  risen. 

CURBSNT  FHICES. 

The  current  local  prices  for  cotton-seed  meal  and  competing  feed 
materials  plus  cost  of  freight  are  as  follows  per  long  ton,  except  as 
otherwise  specified : 

Pbices  of  Various  Kinds  of  Feed  on  the  Plauen  Mabket,  1907. 


Kind  of  feed. 


Cotton-seed  meal,  Texea,  double  aieyed 

Cotton-seed  meal,  German 

Cocoanut  cake,  Ceylon,  llRht,  round 

Cocoanut  cake,  prime  Englbih 

Corn-cake  meal 

Lin  seed  cake 

LlnMeed  meal . . 

Mash,  beer,  dry 

Mash,  distillery 

Meat-fodder  meal ,  Liebig's 

For  orders  of  long  ton 

Palm-seed  cake,  German 

Palm-seed  meal 

Peanut  enke,  A  1,  extra  quality,  German,  made  of  selected  rufli^que  nuts. 

Peanut  meal,  prime  white,  ground  from  the  foregoing  cake 

Peanut  meal.  German 

Poppvcake,  light.  German 

Rire-feed  meaH  German 

Rice-feed  meal,  Rangoon 


Protein 

and  fatty 

matter. 


Percent 
56  to  60 
56  to  60 


26  to  30 


56  to  60 


62  to  56 


20  to  24 
24  to  28 


Price  per  ton. 


DoOars. 
87.18to«a«.« 
36. 58  to    a6.» 

SS.08 

30..')8to    81.66 

32. 25  to    84.27 

Si.  89 

24.87 

21.42  to    21.90 

f  62.60 

28.20 
29.  M 
87.84 
89.08 
21.42 
29.99 
21.42 
22L01 


^ 


•Per  ton  in  aacks  of  165.85  pounds  each. 


6  Per  110.23  pouDdau 
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The  edible  vegetable  oils,  with  which  cotton-seed  oil  chiefly  com- 
petes, are  olive,  palm  seed,  peanut,  rape,  sesame,  poppy,  cocoanut,  and, 
m  lesser  amount,  sunflower-seed  oil,  with  the  nonedible  almond,  mus- 
tard, linseed,  com,  hemp,  and  palm.  The  leading  greases  and  waxes 
on  the  local  market  are  butter,  lard,  goose  fat,  mutton  tallow,  beef  tal- 
low, the  vegetable  Japanese  wax,  and  the  mineral  cerezin.  The 
principal  brands  of  artificial  butter  here  are  vitello,  a  Dutch  marga- 
rine, and  palmin,  presumably  a  preparation  of  which  palm-seed  oil 
is  the  chief  ingredient,  or  which  contains  in  larger  proportion  the 
palmitin  properties  of  other  fluid  or  solid  vegetable  fats.  A  pre- 
pared dripping  in  general  culinary  use  is  composed  of  equal  parte  of 
butter  and  lard,  and  is  preferably  put  up  by  housewives  when  butter 
is  cheapest.  Rape-seed  oil  is  also  used  in  fiying,  and  goose  fat  is  not 
imcommonly  taken  for  spreading  on  rye  bread. 

STRINGENT  PUHE  FOOD  LAW. 

Formerly  cotton-seed  oil  was  used  in  this  neighborhood  somewhat 
for  frying,  but  has  since  been  replaced  by  other  materials.  Olive  oil 
is  generally  bought  for  the  table,  fine  Provence  oil  being  a  favorite, 
but  as  it  is  neany  double  the  price  of  refined  Texas  cotton-seed  oil 
the  American  product  should  nnd  a  wider  market,  not  onlj^  on  ac- 
count of  the  lower  price  but  also  by  reason  of  its  good  qualities.  At 
a  small  exhibition  held  a  few  years  ago  in  this  neighborhood  pure 
cotton-seed  oil  was  shown  and  was  very  favorably  spoken  of  for 
table  use.  As  proper  advantage  was  not  taken  of  this  opportunity  it 
is  now  scarcely  to  be  found  on  the  market  The  pure- food  laws  of 
this  country  are  very  stringent  as  to  adulterations,  and  it  is  not  per- 
missible to  mix  an  olive  oil  that  is  sold  as  such  with  another  oil.  If 
cotton-seed  oil  or  some  other  edible  oil  is  sold  under  some  trade 
name,  the  kind  of  oil  or  the  various  blended  ingredients  must  be  de- 
scribed on  the  bottle. 

SOAP  INDUSTRY. 

In  soap  making  the  sharpest  competing  article  of  cotton  oil  is 
com  oil,  which  has  rapidly  advanced  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  There  are  some  small  soap  factories  in  this  district  and  more 
cotton-seed  oil  would  be  used  if  the  oil  were  lower  in  price.  Cotton- 
seed oil  is  mixed  here  with  linseed  oil,  as  thus  the  product  freezes 
Jess  readily.  In  summer  the  oil  is  used  in  larger  proportion  in  the 
making  of  soft  soaps,  as  then  no  danger  of  frost  exists.  A  great 
deal  of  soap  is  used  in  the  local  textile  mdustries  and  the  cotton-seed 
oil  could  be  employed  to  a  certain  extent  in  them  if  carefully  com- 
bined. When  cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  into  Plauen  it  is  usually 
denatured,  as  the  duty  is  some  60  per  cent  less  than  for  the  oil  when 
it  is  to  be  used  for  edible  purposes.  The  white,  refined  American 
oil,  though  dearer,  is  preferred.  In  the  preparation  of  the  yellower 
foreign  varieties  the  seeds  have  not  been  decorticated,  so  that  hulls 
and  kernels  are  crushed  together. 

The  soap  makers  prefer  hog  fat  to  vegetable  oils  for  local  wants, 
but  do  not  use  it  exclusively  on  account  of  the  high  prices.  The 
animal  fats  under  the  soap-making  processes  now  employed  seem  to 
have  a  softer  eflFect  on  the  washing  of  textiles,  particularly  the 
white  laces  and  embroideries  made  in  such  great  quantities  in  this 
neighborhood.    As  glycerin  has  advanced  some  $15  «b  twvi  'asj^sfeX^^ 
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autumn  and  cotton  seed  oil  has  not  advanced  in  proportion,  there 
seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  larger  use  of  the  vegetable  oiL 
Sunflower  oil  has  l>een  used  considerably  in  the  past  in  the  manu- 
facture of  toilet  soaps^  and  is  a  substitute  for  palm-seed  oil.  The 
sunflower  oil  has  been  imported  chiefly  from  Ru^ia^  but  the  trade  in 
that  country  being  at  present  unsettled  there  has  been  very  little 
import  in  this  line  recently j  needs  being  covered  by  other  oils,  among 
which  cotton -seed  oil  takes  a  principaF  place. 

EATES    OF  DUTY* 

There  is  no  German  dut^  whatever  on  pure  olive  oil  imported  in 
barrels  from  the  countries  with  which  Germany  has  special  tariff 
treaties.  On  olive  oil  coming  from  other  countries  a  duty  of  10 
mariis  ($2J8)  is  levied  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds),  or,  if 
denatured,  2  marks  ($0,470)  for  the  same  quantitjr.  If  imported 
otherwise  than  in  barrels,  the  duty  on  pure  olive  od  coming  from 
treaty  countries  is  10  marks  per  100  kilograms  and  from  other  coun- 
tries 20  marks.  On  cotton-s^d  oil  the  duty  is  invariably  12.00  marks 
($2.97)  per  100  kilograms,  or,  if  officially  denatured,  5  marks  ($1.1^) 
for  the  same  amount  when  imported  in  barrels.  Other  oils  imported 
in  barrels  pay,  per  100  kilograms  (220*46  pounds),  as  follows: 

Colza  and  rape,  $2.86 ;  linseed,  $0.952 ;  beecli,  peanut^  popPTi  brazil^ 
sesamet  and  sunflower,  $2.38;  sesame  oil,  officially  denatured,  $l.ld; 
wood  od,  $0,r>5;  castor  oil,  $0,476;  other  vegetable  oils,  $2,14,  d£ciaUy 
denatured,  $0J5.  If  import^  otherwise  than  in  barrels  a  duty  of 
$4.7G  per  100  kilograms  is  payable  for  all  the  foregoing  oils  with  the 
exception  of  castor  oil,  which  is  admitted  at  the  rate  of  $0,476  per 
100  kilograms,  if  imported  in  tin  receptacles  weighing  with  the  tin 

Vegetable  fats  pay  per  100  kilograms  as  follows:  Cocoa  butter  and 
cocoa  oil,  $8.33;  oil  of  mace  and  bayberry  oil,  when  in  butter  form 
in  barrels  $2.14,  and  in  other  receptacles  $4.76;  cotton  stearin,  raw, 
$2.97;  palm  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  and  other  vegetable  fats  not  edible, 
$0,476;  oleic  acid,  $0,714.  The  reason  for  the  discrimination  in  duty 
between  olive  oil  and  cotton -seed  oil  to  the  advantage  of  olive  ou 
may  be  foimd  in  the  reciprocal  concessions  between  Germany  and 
those  countries  with  which  Germany  has  formed  tariff  treatiesu 

COTTON-SEED  OIL  PBOGRESSINO. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  some  small  quantity  here  by  druggists 
in  compounding  liniments,  although  not  official  in  the  German  phar- 
macopoea.  It  is  coming  gradually  into  use  in  the  trades  and  in  the 
arts,  as  its  qualities  are  becoming  better  known.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  while  many  of  the  competing  oils  have  been  in  use  here 
for  centuries  the  first  experiments  with  cotton-seed  oil  in  Genpany 
were  made  only  about  fifty  years  ago  with  Egyptian  cotton  seed 
preyed  in  this  country.  The  oil  is  making  its  way  surely,  but  would 
progress  more  rapidly  if  the  price  could  be  brought  below  that  of 
some  of  the  competing  oils.  For  illuminating  purposes  it  has  not 
yet  been  tried  here.  Any  supply  for  local  use  is  nearly  always  drawn 
from  the  wholesalers  having  depots  in  the  free  zones  at  German  sea- 
ports.   As  will  be  noticed,  the  denatured  oil  pays  considerably 
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than  the  refined  oils,  but  American  exporters  should  not  attempt  to 
denature  the  oil  for  the  German  market,  because  the  denaturing  is 
done  officially  under  German  supervision  before  being  freed  from  the 
bonded  warehouses. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  VEGETABIA  OILS  AND  FATS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  trade  in  the  leading  vege- 
table oils  and  fats  in  Germany  during  1906,  giving  the  quantities 
in  long  tons,  average  prices,  and  chief  countries  of  origin  and  of 
destination: 

IliPOBTS  AND  EXFOBTS   OF  YKQEIABLB  OiLB  AND  FATS   IN   1906. 
IMPORTS. 


Kind. 


Quantity. 

Aveage 
price  per 
long  ton. 

LongUrM. 

Dollars. 
75.80 

4,138 

91.89 

124 
2,677 

66.64 
102.82 

2,021 
6,871 

76.16 
178.50 

4,712 

85.68 

986 
75.5 

116. 14 
171.36 

1,263 

81.87 

1,854 

105.67 

10.4 
2,484 

642.64 
104.72 

739 
17.8 
14,015 

96.20 

476.00 

70.46 

8,469 

9L89 

222 

96.06 

858 

128.52 

Chief  countries  of  origin  or  destination. 


Vegetable  oils: 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Castor  oil 

Colza  and  rape  seed  oils. 
Com  oil  (Jncluding  hoof 
and  bone  oils). 

Linseed  oil 

Olive  oil,  pure 

Olive  oil,  residuary 

Peanut  oil 

Poppy,  beech,  niger,  and 

sunflower  oils. 
Sesame  oil 

Wood  oil 

V^etable  fats: 

Cocoa  butter 

Cocoanut  oil   and   by- 
products. 

Cotton  stearin 

Oil  of  mace 

Oleic  acid 

Palm  oil,  palm  butter, 

and  palm  fat. 
Palm-seed  oil  and  palm- 

Shea  butter  and  other 
vegetable  tallow. 


Great  Britain,  6,614.6  tons;  United  States,  25,394.8 

tons. 
Belgium,  1.776  tons;   France,  487.3  tons;    Qreat 

Britain,  1,760.1  tons. 
France,  14.7  tons;  Great  Britain,  75.6  tons. 
Belgium,  UO  tons;  United  States,  2,120.9  tons. 

Great  Britain,  166.2  tons;  Holland,  1,665.4  tons. 
France,  1,626.9  tons;  Greece,  1,155.8  tons;  Italy, 

2,502.5  tons;  Turkey,  390.1  tons. 
France,  98.7  tons;  Greece,  204.8  tons;  Italy,  4,320.5 

tons. 
Belgium,  277.3  tons;  Holland,  677.4  tons. 
Belgium,  20  tons;  France,  51.1  tons. 

Belgium,  864.9  tons;  France,  028.6  tons;  Holland, 

220.4. 
China,  1,788.7  tons. 

Holland,  10.8  tons. 

Belgium,  853  tons;  British  India,  211.8  tons;  Cey- 
lon, 1,268.1  tons. 

United  States,  737.3  tons. 

Italy,  8.8  tons;  Turkey,  6.8  tons. 

Belgium,  6,824.6  tons;  France,  1.781.9  tons;  Hol- 
land, 1,475.6  tons;  United  States,  2,567.1  tons. 

British  West  Africa,  7,279.7  tons;  Great  Britain, 
692.8  tons. 

British  West  Africa,  168.8  tons;  Great  Britain, 
45.9  tons. 

Belgium,  88  tons;  British  West  Africa,  82.6  tons; 
China,  107.6  tons. 


EXPORTS. 


Vegetable  oils  and  fats: 
Cocoa  butter 


Cocoanut  oil  and    by- 
products, shea  butter. 

Colza  and  rape  seed  oil. 
Linseed  oil 


Oleic  acid,  olein 

Palm  oil,  palm  butter, 
and  palm  fat. 

Palm-seed  oil  and  palm- 
seed  fat. 

Sesame,  peanut,  and 
beech  oils. 


Great   Britain,  141.8  tons;  Holland,  454.2  tons; 

Switzerland,  682.6  tons;  United  States,  462.1 

tons. 
Austria-Hungary,   1,465.9  tons;  Great    Britain, 

709.4  tons;  Holland,  808.7  tons;  Switzerland, 

367.5  tons. 

Great  BriUin,  4,410.8  tons. 

Brazil,  16  tons;  Chile,  9.1  tons;  Switzerland,  23.9 

tons. 
Austria-Hungary,  66.6  tons;  Belgium,  86.7  tons. 
Switzerland,  25.6  tons. 

Austria-Hungary,  8,982.8  tons;  Great  Britain. 
7,686.8  tons;  Switzerland,  1,624.4  tons:  United 
States,  8,270.6  tons. 

Denmark,  526.2  tons;  Holland,  142.7  tons;  Swit- 
zerland, 133  tons. 
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The  chief  artificial  fertilizer  used  Id  this  district  is  the  ThoniAs 

Shosphate,  a  pulverized  Thomas  slag.  It  seems  to  meet  the  con- 
itioiis  of  the  soil  in  this  neighborhood,  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  cotton -seed  cake  should  not  be  used  alone  where  the  nature  of  the 
gi*ormd  permits,  particularly  for  rje  and  barley  crops,  as  well  as  in 
combination  with  other  in^edients.  A  fact  not  fully  appreciated  by 
the  farmer  here  is  that  lannyard  manure  resulting  from  feeding 
cattle  cotton-seed  meal  possesses  the  richest  possible  fertilizing  quali- 
ties. Even  where  the  meal  is  made  from  nndecorticated  s^ed  it  is  not 
inferior  to  the  manure  of  cattle  fed  with  rape  seed,  lins^^  cake,  and 
malt  dusL  If  the  cotton -seed  meal  or  cake  is  made  of  decorticated 
seed,  the  manure  is  at  least  50  per  cent  more  valuable  than  from  any 
other  of  the  feeds  mentioned.  For  the  reason  that  rape  and  flax  are 
largely  grown  in  the  country  and  are  substitutes  for  cotton  seed, 
they  become  formidable  rivals  to  the  imported  seed  cake.  The  cotton- 
seed cake,  well  powdered,  is  reco^ized  by  advanced  agriculturists  as 
a  superior  fertilizing  agentj  but  its  price  bars  at  present  its  general 
adoption,  although  there  is  no  German  duty  on  its  importation. 
Kainit,  produced  in  Germany,  is  employed  for  root  crops,  with  other 
fertilizing  materials.    When  the  denciencies  of  the  soil  demand^  sul- 

?hate  of  ammonia  is  used  here  as  a  powerful  and  readily  soluble 
ertilizer,  but  of  concentrated  manures  the  Thomas  phosphate  is 
most  used.  Indian  bone  dust  is  employed ,  and  lately  a  fish  guano  has 
been  introduced  and  is  taken  in  increasing  quantities, 

impobtahon  of  oil  beedb. 

The  mills  in  this  country  that  express  oils  use  foreign  seeds  and 
kernels  very  largely.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  1906  Germany  im- 
ported $40,460,000  worth  of  oil-yielding  seeds.  The  home  oil-crush- 
ing industry  is  Rowing  rapidly,  and  dutiable  material  used  in  manu- 
facture can  be  imported  directly  to  the  mills  duty  free  and  utilized 
imder  official  supervision  until  the  oil  is  either  exported  or  sold  to 
the  domestic  trade.  There  are  special  provisions  for  the  operation 
of  these  mills  and  the  mill  owners  endeavor  to  make  as  much  oil  as 
possible  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  thus  be  independent  of 
foreign  markets.  The  German  colonies  are  expected  to  supply  in- 
creasing quantities  of  palm  seed,  copra,  and  peanuts. 
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.  The  amounts,  in  long  tons,  of  the  principal  oil-jrielding  seeds,  nuts, 
and  other  oleaginous  vegetable  material  imported  into  Germany 
during  1906  for  use  in  the  domestic  oil  mills  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Imfobts  ow  OnrYnELome  Sdeds  ni  1900. 


Article. 


Qnantitj. 

Ayenge 

price 
per  ton. 

ZxmgUm$, 
15,282 

DoUan. 
80.94 

8,684 
64,845 

47.60 
64.74 

89,127 

76.16 

228.8 

60.60 

824,100 

62.86 

6,681 
147.6 

46.22 
86.70 

4.188 

64.26 

116,495 
18.248 

64.26 
47.84 

24.028 
49,936 
2,889 

56.52 
61.88 
42.84 

Chief  countries  of  origin. 


Cotton  need 

Castor  beans 

Colsaand  rape  seed 

Copra 

Cyperus    root,    beechnuts, 

aud  bayberry. 
Flaxseed 

Hemp  seed 

Madia,  bombax,  and  niger 

seed. 
Mustard  seed , 

Palm  seed 

Peanuts 

Poppy  and  sunflower  seed  .. 
Sesame  seed 

Sesame  (German),   radish, 
and  cress  seed. 


BriUsh  India,  1,021  tons;  Egypt,  9,817 tons;  United 

States.  8,617  tons. 
British  India,  8,002  tons;  Dutch  India,  220  tons. 
British  India,  46,157  tons;  Kuropean  Rusfda,  6,182 

tons;  Boumania.  7,819  tons. 
British  India,   5.688  tons;    Ceylon,  4,872  tona; 

Dutch  India,  21,968  tons. 
Belgium,  97.4  tons;  France,  20  J  tona. 

Argentina;  168,667  tons;    British  India,  40,860 

tons;  Russia,  41,017  tons;  United  States,  67,8U 

tons. 
European  Russia  (duty  free),  6,286  tons. 
European  Russia,  106.6  tons;  Qreat  Britain*  29.8 

tons. 
British  India,  864  tons;  European  Russia,  2,142 

tons;  Holland.  721.8  tons. 
British  West  Indies,  109.187  tons. 
British  India,  2,977  tons;  French  West  Africa, 

8,878  tons. 
British  India,  18.486  tons. 
British  India,  28,484  tons;  China,  18,419  tons. 
European  Russia,  2,286  tons. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  OIL  CAKE. 
n 

The  imports  and  exports  during  1906  of  oil  cake  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  not  separately  specified  in  the  latest  available  statistics, 
were  461,480  long  tons,  at  an  average  value  of  $3.09  (13  marks)  per 
220.46  pounds  (100  kilograms),  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
Imposts  and  Expobts  or  Oil  Cake  or  all  kinds  in  1906. 


Imported  from— 

Quantity. 

Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

United  States 

TbM. 
168.886 
152,637 
83,646 
24.867 
23,206 
68,888 

Denmark '. 

Tom. 
86,022 

Russia  in  Europe 

Great  Britian 

81,279 

France 

Netherlands 

80,810 

British  India 

Sweden 

22,087 

Austria-HimiFRrv 

Total  exports 

All  othei*  connf^es 

120,148 

Total  imports 

461,480 

FRIGE  AND  USE  OF  LINTERS. 

Linters  are  not  at  present  employed  in  the  industries  of  this  par- 
ticular district.  Not  far  from  here,  however,  vicuna  cloth  is  manu- 
factured in  which  linters  are  used  when  the  price  does  not  render 
them  inapplicable  for  the  grade  of  cloth  to  be  made.  Linters  are 
generally  taken  for  vicuna  fabrics  as  a  substitute  for  shoddy.  For 
the  reason  that  the  supply  of  shoddy  is  limited,  linters,  even  at  a 
higher  price,  come  into  necessary  consideration.  During  1906,  20,871 
long  tons  of  linters,  at  an  average  price  of  $16.66  (70  marks)  for 
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220,46  pounds  (100  kilograms),  were  imported  into  Germany,  ot 
which  9,917  tons  cam©  from  the  United  States,  8,941  tons  chiefly  from 
British  India,  2,756  from  Great  Britain,  and  740  tons  from  Franca 
The  current  J^aying  here  that  price  is  the  sole  criterion  as  to  the 
merits  of  Linters,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  can  be  at  least 
challenged,  pending  a  fuller  investigation  of  this  question^  on  the 
basis  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  linters  im- 
ported during  the  year  ]ust  closed  came  from  America. 


AIX  LA  CHAPBLLB. 
DISTRUST  OF   COTTON-SEED   PR*  ' 

Consul  Pendleton  King,  writing  March  12  from  Aix  la  Chapella, 
says: 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  not  at  present  sold  in  this  consular  district  as  an 
article  of  food,  but  American  cotton-seed  oil  is  extensively  us^  in 
the  manufacture  of  silver  soap  of  a  butter-like  consistency.  The 
present  price  is  62  cents  a  gallon  for  pure  American  oil  and  CO  cents 
for  good  Indian  cotton-seed  oilj  barrel  and  duty  of  10  cents  a  gallon 
included. 

Customs  officers  estimate  the  amount  of  American  cotton-seed  oil 
used  in  this  district  at  150,000  gallons  a  year,  most  of  which  comes 
through  Antwerp  and  Hamburg*  The  Indian  oil  comes  from  Hull, 
England.  A  small  quantity  of  the  best  American  oil  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  margarine  butter — perhaps  15,000  gallons  a  year. 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  cakes  (mostly  meal)  as  food  for  dairy  cows 
are  sold  here  at  $37.50  per  1,000  kilograms.  The  amount  consumed 
is  estimated  at  250  carloads  of  10,000  kilograms  each,  nearly  2,500 
tons;  but  much  of  this  meal  has  been  mixed  with  meal  from  India 
before  arrival.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  much  of  it  comes  from 
the  United  States,  probably  not  more  than  one-half.  It  comes  via 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg.  Cotton  seed,  cotton-seed  meal 
and  cakes  are  free  from  duty. 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  not  used  in  this  district, 

PRODUCTS   THAT   COMPETE. 

Cotton-seed  oil  as  an  article  of  food  was  driven  out  of  this  market 
by  a  mixture  of  East  Indian  sesame  and  peanut  oil,  selling  at  78  to 
90  cents  a  gallon  wholesale,  or  86  cents  to  $1.12  retail.  Merchants 
estimate  that  the  quantity  of  these  oils  used  in  this  district  as  table 
and  salad  oil  is  600,000  quarts  a  year. 


■» 
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Cotton-seed  meal  and  cakes  (mostly  meal)  as  food  for  dairy  cows 
of  meals  and  cakes,  all  by-products  of  the  oil  and  soap  factories. 
These  are  mostly  manufactured  in  Germany,  bui  they  come  also  from 
Holland,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Africa.  The  chief  competitors  in 
this  consular  district  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Articles  that  Ck)MPETE  with  Cotton-Seed  Meal  and  Cakes. 


Article. 


Price  per 

metno 

ton  .a 


Linseed  meal  and  cake 

Peanut-shell  meal  fr 

Cocoanutpulp 

Indian  rape-seed  cake 

Turnip-seed  pulp  cake 

Fattening  mixtures, "  Gundol,"  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Brewery  malt  (dried) ". 

Distillery  rye  residue  (dried) 


Dollars. 
36 
16  to  34 
32 
83 
33 
89  to  41 


•  A  metric  ton  eqnals  2,024  pounds.  *  Imported  from  East  Indies. 

Brewery  malt  and  distillery  rye  residuum  are  sometimes  adulter- 
ated with  lime  and  thereby- made  iniurious  to  cattle,  and  the  quantity 
used  is  diminishing.  The  value  of  the  "  concentrates  "  above  men- 
tioned, mostly  by-products  of  the  oil  and  soap  industry,  is  estimated 
at  $1,000,000  a  year.  The  demand  for  these  foods  fluctuates  with 
.the  root  crops  and  with  the  prices  of  bran  and  barley.  In  1906  the 
root  and  potato  croj)  was  good,  and  there  was  less  demand  for  the 
artificial  foods  than  in  1905. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

I  am  informed  that  American  cotton-seed  oil  was  introduced  here 
some  twenty  years  ago  and  soon  became  so  popular  that  it  largely  took 
the  place  of  the  turnip-seed  oil  and  poppy-seed  oil  at  that  time  used 
as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  especially  by  the  poorer  classes.  It  was 
sold  at  80  to  85  cents  a  gallon  retail,  as  a  table  oil.  In  later  years  it 
has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  East  Indian  peanut  and 
sesame  oil.  One  explanation  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  the  American 
cotton-seed  oil  loses  its  color  and  brightness  in  cool  weather,  and  in 
cold  weather  becomes  thick  like  sirup.  The  East  Indian  peanut  and 
sesame  oil  (sold  as  Speiseoel,  a  table  oil)  is  manufactured  from  In- 
dian seeds  in  the  large  oil  mills  along  the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Neckar; 
especially  at  Ruhrort,  Oberursel,  Mayence,  Mannheim,  and  Heilbronn. 
These  cities  mostly  supply  western  and  southern  Germanv.  The  oil 
sells  from  76  cents  to  $1.05  a  gallon  wholesale;  82  cents  to  $1.15  retail. 

One  important  reason  for  the  success  of  the  German  table-oil  manu- 
facture lies  in  the  expert  blending  and  mixing  of  the  sesame,  peanut, 
walnut,  poppy,  and  other  oils,  which  improves  the  oil  not  only  in 
taste  but  in  its  color  and  keeping  properties.  The  matter  of  blend- 
ing should  be  carefully  considered  by  American  producers  hoping  to 
gain  the  German  market. 

American  cotton-seed  meal  and  cakes  were  introduced  here  some 
fifteen  years  ago  and  became  very  popular  as  feed  from  the  increased 
amount  of  milk  they  produced.  But  later  the  Indian  cotton-seed  and 
palm-kern  cakes  became  strong  competitors  for  the  market,  becausft^ 
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they  were  sold  from  $2  to  $3.50  less  a  ton.  MoreoTer,  the  American 
meal  and  cakes  were  often  adulterated  with  Indian  and  other  meals, 
containing  inipuritie*  and  even  chemical  poisons,  which  caused  tbd 
death  of  many  dairy  cows,  consetjuently  many  farmers  returned  to 
bran,  barley  mealj  roots,  and  turnips.  The  distrust  3B  to  the  purity 
of  cotton -seed  meal  and  cakes  and  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  dealers 
has  caused  the  farmers  to  order  almost  entirely  through  the  Rhine 
Farmers^  Union  at  Keuss^  where  everj"  carload  is  thoroughly  tested 
by  agricultural  chemists,  and  a  guaranty  is  given  with  each  filled 
order. 

HOW  TBADB  MAY  BE  PROMOTED. 

Some  think  that  an  excellent  busin&ss  for  American  cotton -seed 
meal  could  be  built  up  if  the  dealers  would  establish  a  standard  brand, 
guarantee  purity,  sell  in  lead-stamp  clased  sacks,  stamp  the  sadcs 
with  the  name  of  the  producer,  and  send  with  each  sack  an  analysis 
of  the  contents. 

The  farmers  of  the  Rheinland  and  Westphalia  are  mostly  organ- 
ized into  the  Ehine  Farmers'  Union  and  have  gieat  confidence  in  the 
recommendations  of  tiie  head  offices  at  Neuss  on  the  Khine  and 
Miinster,  Westphalia,  It  would  be  a  good  way  of  introducing  stand- 
ard cotton*seed  products  to  sell  them  through  tlie  Rheinischer  Bauem- 
verein,  Nciiss  am  Rhein  (Ahteilung  Kinistf utter),  and  the  Westfk- 
lischer  Bauemverein,  Miinster,  Westfalen  (Abteilung  Kunst fatter). 
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AHHABERQ. 

SMALL  MARKET  AND  SMALL  POSSIBILITIES. 

Consul  George  Nicholas  Ifft,  of  Annaberg,  writes  as  follows,  on 
March  6,  of  the  market  in  his  district: 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  barely  known  to  the  trade  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict and  scarcely  at  all  among  the  people.  A  few  of  the  larger 
dealers  offer  it  for  sale,  but  sell  very  little  of  it.  They  furnish  quo- 
tations of  first  qualitv  cotton-seed  oil  in  bulk  at  120  to  160  marks  per 
100  kilograms  ($28.50  to  $38.08  per  220.46  pounds),  and  a  poorer 
grade  at  10  per  cent  cheaper,  and  offer  it  for  sale  at  retail  at  38  to  48 
cents  per  2.2  pounds.  Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  and  cotton-seed  lin- 
ters  are  not  known.  There  are  neither  importers  nor  wholesale  deal- 
ers in  the  Annaberg  district  and  statistias  for  the  district  as  to  the 
amount  of  cotton-seed  oil  or  of  such  oils  and  greases  as  it  might  com- 
pete with  are  not  obtainable. 

A  considerable  amount  of  vegetable  oils,  vegetable  butters,  and 
margarines  is  used  as  substitutes  for  lard  and  butter,  and  some  brand 
thereof  is  on  sale  in  all  the  shops.  These  shops  are  almost  without 
exception  very  small  concerns  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  hun- 
dred or  more  mountain  villages  of  the  district.  The  business  of  each 
individual  shop  is  trifling.  Supplies  are  bought  from  the  wholesale 
dealers  at  Chemnitz  or  Leipzig  or  from  the  importers  at  Hamburg 
or  Bremen.  Butter  is  expe'isive  and  retails  at  average  prices  of 
2.60  to  3  marks  per  kilogram ;  lard  at  an  average  price  of  2  marks  per 
kilogranu    Half  a  dozen  brands  of  margarine  are  on  sale,  all  more 
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or  less  similar  in  compositioii,  retailing  at  1.60  to  1.80  marks  per 
kilogram,  and  several  brands  of  so-called  "  palm  butter,"  which  sell 
a  shade  cheaper,  at  1.40  to  1.50  marks  per  kilogram.  They  are  much 
used  for  cooking,  as  substitutes  for  butter,  lard,  etc  Most  of  them 
are  German  products,  but  some  are  made  in  Holland  or  Belgium. 

Olive  oils  on  sale  are  almost  entirely  of  French  origin,  and  in  bulk 
sell  at  140,  160,  and  180  marks  per  ItH)  kilograms,  according  to 
qwlity.  They  retail  at  1.80  to  2.20  marks  per  kilogram.  These, 
when  labeled  as  such,  must  be  pure.  Much  larger  quantities  of  so- 
called  "table  oils,"  which  are  a  shade  cheaper,  are  sold.  These  are 
almost  invariably  adulterated.  Italian  ana  Spanish  olive  oils  are 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  seen  in  the  shops. 

Linseed  oil  and  poppy-seed  oil  are  also  used  for  cooking  and  a9 
table  oils;  The  former  is  quoted  at  80  to  100  marks  per  100  lalograms 
and  the  latter  at  120  marks  per  100  kilograms.  The  linseed  ou  sold 
here  is  entirely  a  German  product,  while  the  poppy  oil  is  partially  of 
German  and  partially  of  Dutch  origin.  Some  nax  is  raised  in  this 
district  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  linseed-oil  mills.  All  are  small 
concerns  and  handle  only  the  local  seed  crop. 

The  only  oil  cakes  known  in  this  district  are  linseed  cakes  and  are 
in  some  demand  as  stock  feed.  They  retail  at  from  40  to  50  pfen- 
nigs per  kilogram  (9^  to  12  cents  per  2.2  pounds).  The  demand  is 
smalL 

CONDITION   or   THE   PEOPLE. 

Annaberg-Buchholz  is  the  only  city  of  any  size  in  the  district. 
With  its  immediate  suburbs,  it  has  a  population  of  about  35,000,  and 
a  half  dozen  villages,  all  within  2  miles  of  the  Annaberg  market 
square,  bringing  the  population  within  such  radius  up  to  abotit  50,000, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  the  entire  population  of  tne  district,  which 
lives  in  small  towns  and  villages  scattered  over  a  mountainous  sec- 
tion of  about  300  square  miles  in  extent.  The  land  is  not  highly 
productive.  A  little  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  some  potatoes 
are  raised,  and  the  forestry  products  furnish  means  of  livelihood  for 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  people.  The  population  is  many  times,  what 
the  resources  of  farm  and  forest  will  support,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dress  trimmings,  oraids, 
laces,  fringes,  beaded  novelties,  etc.,  for  the  export  trade,  the  raw 
materials  for  which  are  bought  from  wholesalers  in  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Much  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  homes^  the  labor  of  the 
entire  family  being  necessary  to  eke  out  a  scanty  living. 

The  large  proportion  of  "  house  industry  "  prevente  anything  like 
effective  organization  among  either  the  workers  or  the  manufacturers, 
thus  keeping  both  wages  and  prices  low.  Overpopulation  increases 
competition  and  still  further  reduces  prices  of  product  and  at  the 
same  time  wages.  Practicallv  all  foodstuffs — ^meat,  eggs,  butter, 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc. — must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  high. 

These  conditions  create  the  demand  for  cheap  substitutes  for  but- 
ter, lard,  etc.,  but  the  demand  is  small  and  will  always  remain  so. 
In  my  opinion  the  demand  for  cotton-seed  oil  could  be  considerably 
increased  throughout  this  district  bj;  proper  advertising;  but  even 
if  it  displaced  all  other  vegetable  oils  and  bogus  butters  the  total 
would  be  a  small  item. 
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BARMEN , 
OOTTON'SEED  OH*  AND  CAKE  EXTBNStVELT  UfifiD, 

Consul  George  E,  Eager  writer  from  Barmen  under  date  of  M&rcb 
14: 

Three  American  (X*tton-ail  companies  arc  ^ell  and  favorablv  known 
to  the  German  trade  and  are  represented  in  this  country  either  by 
braofch  offices  or  commission  houses.  The  largest  import in§^  firm  is 
said  to  be  the  Holland- American  Cotton  Oil  Company,  of  Rotterdam^ 
which  to  some  extent  controls  this  market. 

Both  cotton-seed  oil  and  meal  or  cakes  are  used  extensively  in 
Germany,  The  imports  of  oil  from  America  between  Mardh  1  and 
the  end  of  Decemlier,  1900,  amounted  to  50,188,000  pounds,  Eng- 
land expoi-ted  to  Germany  during  the  same  period  about  one-quarter 
of  that  quantity,  12,697,160  pounds.  The  prices  of  cotton-seed  oil 
are  as  follows:  For  edible  oil,  $14.28  to  $16.66  per  100  kilograms  (220 
pounds),  to  which  must  be  added  duty  of  $2.98  per  220  poimds; 
cotton -seed  oil  for  industrial  purposes,  denatured  with  oil  of  rose- 
mary, C50sts  from  $12.85  to  $1B.80,  with  duty  of  $L19,  per  100  Idlo- 
grama, 

Linters  are  used  in  agricultural  sections  for  the  f tiding  of  stock* 
They  are  imported  from  America  packed  loosely  in  sacks,  because 
if  pressed  they  would  be  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  They  are 
ground  into  meal  and  pressed  into  cakes  here  in  German  mills.  This 
cake  is  called  '"  Leinkuchen.'*  One  firm,  known  as  the  "  Nf^therlands 
Oil  Mill,"  disposes  of  its  cake  to  the  neighboring  town?        -  jt^^ 

Strahlen,  Cleve,  Uerdigen,  and  Kempen.    Linters  are  admitted  free 
of  duty. 

Cotton-seed  cake  is  imported  from  America  and  comes  into  com- 
petition with  the  German  leinkuchen.  Of  the  amount  imported  in 
1906,  317,771,600  pounds  came  from  America.  Prices  per  100  kilo- 
grams were  from  $3.57  to  $4.76.  Quotations  for  cakes  (March  14) 
are  $34.27  per  1,000  kilograms  at  Neuss  mills. 

Cotton-seed  oil  comes  in  competition  with  linseed  oil  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  In  the  manufacture  of  margarine  a  mixture  of  16 
per  cent  of  cotton-seed  oil  with  sesame  oil  and  peanut  oil  is  permitted 
by  law.  The  prices  are:  Peanut  oil,  quality  "  Rufisque,"  $23.32  per 
100  kilograms;  quality  "Holland  delfte,"  from  $24.75  to  $25.20. 
The  duty  is  $2.98  per  220  pounds. 

There  has  been  a  decidea  increase  in  the  importation  of  cotton-seed 
products  into  Germany  in  the  past  few  years.  Owing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  olive  oil  in  France  and  Italy  being  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands,  it  is  well  known  that  other  oils,  mcluding  cotton-seed  oil, 
are  largely  used  for  mixture  with  the  olive  oil. 

Several  factories  have  been  built  recently  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil  and  cake  from  imported  seed  here  in  Germany,  and  it  is  reported 
that  mills  at  Harburg,  Uerdingen,  and  Bremen  are  already  in  opera- 
tion and  importing  s^s  from  America  and  Egypt. 
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BERLIN. 
LARGE  IMP0BTATI0N8  BY  THE  EMPIBE. 

In  a  report  dated  at  Berlin,  April  11,  Consul-General  A.  M. 
Thackara  points  out  that  notwithstanding  Germany  is  one  of  the 
greatest  producers  of  oil  in  Europe,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
home  consumption  for  food,  industrial,  and  agricultural  purposes, 
oil  cake  and  meal  have  to  be  imported  annually.  The  consul-general 
says: 

According  to  American  statistics,  in  1906  Germany  was  our  largest 
customer  for  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  with  a  value  of  $5,168,155, 
while  in  cotton-seed  oil  this  country  ranked  third,  with  $1,444,905, 
the  Netherlands  and  France  being  first  and  second,  respectively. 
There  are  no  statistics  published  regarding  the  consumption  m 
Germany  of  cotton-seed  oil,  cotton-seed  cake,  and  cotton-seed  meal, 
but  in  1905  the  German  imports  were  12,334  tons  of  cotton  seed. 
58,564  tons  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  583,107  tons  of  oil  cake  and  meal  ox 
different  kinds,  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  not  being  specially  men- 
tioned. The  exports  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  oil  during  the 
same  period  were  merely  nominal,  and  those  of  the  various  kinds  of 
oil  cake  and  meaJ,  including  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal,  180,439  tons. 

EXTENT  or  THE  TRADE. 

The  quantity  and  values  of  cotton-seed  oil  imported  into  Germany 
in  barrels  during  the  past  three  years,  pure  and  denatured,  together 
with  the  part  which  the  United  States  snared  in  the  trade,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Imports  of  Ck)TTON-SBED  On.  into  Gebmany,  1904-1906. 


Deacriptioii. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pure                          .         

Tcma. 

20,963 

18,670 

DoUars. 

1,811,180 

1.488,472 

Tans. 

29,318 

29,246 

Dollars. 

2,121,770 

1,986.824 

Tons. 
81,418 

Denaturod  -      -  

25,175 

Total. 

89,688 

8,249,652 

58,564 

4,106,594 

56,588 

From  United  Statet. 

Pare 

80,896 

u;4a4 

1,762,092 
918,264 

29,019 
22,880 

2,100,278 
1,629,941 

DfiDatnrod         - 

Total . 

81,820 

2,680,856 

61,849 

8,680,214 

46,564 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  fur- 
nished the  great  bull:  of  the  German  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil,  or 
an  average  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  toal.  Great  Britain  came  next, 
while  a  certain  amoimt,  but  of  no  ereat  importance,  was  received 
from  China.    The  exports  of  the  product  were  insignificant. 

As  of  possible  interest  and  as  indicating  the  extent  of  the  German 
oil  trade  and  industry,  in  the  following  tables  are  given  the  imports 
and  exports  of  oils,  oil  cake  and  meal,  oil  seeds^  and  fruits  for  the 
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jeSLTS  190i  and  1905,  the  latest  jears  for  which  statistics  are  araQ- 
able  at  this  time: 

IlCPOETfl   AMO  EXPOSTB  OW  OWS,   OtL  CaKE  AfiJi  U^AL,   AND  OiL   BeK^,    1904  Vim 

1905. 


Amd«. 


JCdlljle  cilfl  in  l>oltlea , ... .^..^.*,.. 

OUis  oil  in  i'^.'.'k^  ..,,„,„,„,.,,„..,„.. ^,,.*,*,..., 

lAiifi^^  oil  In  CHflka .......«....>.. 

01ei«  ttoid  rediic  oiU *-*.,,, , ,..».*.,-,-,_,-,-*-. ...^,. 

Denatured  oUv$  oil  la  cuaks . . .  .....*. 

Fftlm  otl,  [j*im  bniier, . ,  „ . „ . „ , ,„,•„„... 

pHlm-nnt  oil.  oocoannt  oU^etc. .*, 

BApenfleiMl  oil  in  en^kM  — ........ ................ 

VtXty  0II0  not  Fpediftlly  meuUcmed . .,..,..... ........ 

Oil  cake^nd  meal..,,. * 

Peannt -_..„..-....-..-.-...*-,..* -,...-, 

Poppy.............. .- 

Bapen  mOBtdfd,  and  fmUah  <...... .-.,..-....... 

Dotter.  ^Ksower,  Modoihert  Boi*f»edklir  m«nyoned 

(XHttJn ,..-....„ ...„ 

Uiiieed..*.,.,«,**,*.,w.,**.*, ., 

Bym  k«nielii  m^it,  buttiet  be^nB,  eiipe«  niltcugnA, 
rtc „,.,,«., «- *.,........ 


1904. 


tmporU.     EiporU. 


22.fi 

832^0 

S,fi7y.O 

ia,725».0 

12,S23,0 

lftB.0 

40  llf^  0 

138,3(H.O 

il.  313.0 

1.742.0 

17,ff79.0 

462,732.0 

199,  SILO 


114 
101 

3a 


240 
19a, »D4 


ISI 
U.TUO 


2£ 
'i3."666 


I906v 


ImpQirtai     EJtportiL 


22.6 
aift.0 

3,355.0 

20,1^32.0 

6»3*ly.O 

»,XM.O 

4,368.0 

1S1.0 

609,107.0 

2il,6S1.0 

100^96«lO 

46,490.0 

2.351.11 

i2»  3^4.0 

IfiS, 483,0 

210 J  47.0 


145 
I4» 


'J 

160,4 


4.HI 
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USES  or  COTTON-HEED  OH- 


In  its  pure  state  cotton *seed  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
pound lard  and  margarine,  for  pharmaceutical  and  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  for  the  table. 
What  amount  is  mixed  witli  olive  oil  and  sold  as  such  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  as  the  German  food  lawn,  like  our  own,  are  very 
strict,  and  dealers  are  lx)und  to  guarantee  the  oil  they  sell  to  be  un- 
adulterated and  unmixed.  That  the  German  consumer  does  not 
always  receive  olive  oil,  however,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  followiiig 
extract  from  the  annual  report  for  1905  of  the  Association  of  Senior 
Merchants  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  leading  commercial  organizations  of 
this  city : 

Our  German  edible  oils,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  origin.  Including  peanut 
and  sesame  oils,  compete  in  the  marlcet  with  olive  oil.  There  Is  still  a  demand 
for  the  finer  qualities  of  the  latter,  but  the  inferior  qualities  are  replaced  by  the 
above-named  edible  oils.  The  layman  prefers  them  on  account  of  tlielr  l)eing 
flavorless,  while  the  small  dealers,  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  buy  them  for 
their  great  cheapness.  The  public  thinks  it  is  getting  olive  oil  or  Provcnes 
oil,  but  receives  only  vegetable  oil  substitutes. 

The  same  report,  speaking  of  oil  made  from  peanuts,  states: 

The  demand  for  the  product  this  year  was  stiil  greater  than  tbe  previous 
year,  and  its  popularity  as  an  edible  oil  is  still  growing.  Although  it  has  long 
ago  been  proved  tliat  it  is  as  good  in  quality  as  olive  oil  and  much  cheaper,  yet 
it  has  not  yet  been  accepted  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  and  therefore  may 
not  be  used  by  the  druggists.  In  the  interest  of  greater  cheapness  of  pharma- 
ceatical  products  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  oil  producers.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  change  the  regulations  so  as  to  permit  the  druggists  to  avail 
■elves  of  the  peanut  oil  in  pr^aring  their  medicines. 
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Technical  or  denatured  cotton-seed  oil,  together  with  denatured 
oliye,  groundnut,  and  sesame  oil,  is  used  almost  entirely  for  soap- 
making  purposes.  It  is  also  used  with  other  fatty  oils  to  a  small  ex- 
tent for  the  manufacture  of  '^  Schmelzen  "  for  the  wool  spinners.^ 

The  prices  of  cotton-seed  oil  during  the  past  year  varied  consider- 
ably, for  March  and  April  delivery,  1907,  the  ruling  prices  at  Ham- 
burg were  $18.67  to  $13.68  per  100  kiloOTams  (220.46  pounds)  for 
white  American  oil  and  $13.23  to  $13.45  for  yellow  oil;  JSnglish  oil, 
$12.61  to  $12.85.  The  above  prices  are  on  the  quay  or  in  warehouse 
without  duties,  subject  to  a  discount  of  1  per  cent  for  immediate 
payment.  In  the  manufacture  of  margarine  cotton-seed  oil  comes 
mto  competition  with  sesame,  olive,  and  groundnut  oils.  America 
undoubtedly  still  produces  the  finest  quaRties  of  cotton-seed  oil — 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  yellow  oil — but  one  of  the  largest  local 
manufacturers  of  margarine  and  compound  lard  informs  me  that  in 
the  past  two  years  the  German  oil  has  improved  greatly  in  quality, 
and  that  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  food  products  is  contmualiv 
increasing.  In  the  soap  maustry  cotton-seed  oil  has  to  compete  wim 
cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil,  palm-kernel  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  and  linseed  oil. 

CAKE  AND  MEAL. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  used  for  feeding  cattle.  Cotton- 
seed linters  are  chiefly  used  by  spinning  mills  for  manufacturing 
inferior  goods  and  by  powder  lactories  for  making  hunting  powder 
and  gun  cotton.  There  are  no  statistics  which  would  indicate  the 
imports  of  linters  into  Germany,  as  they  are  classed  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  cotton  waste  (Abialle),  the  imports  of  which  in  1905 
were  65,164  tons,  of  an  average  value  of  7  cents  per  pound. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  mainly  compete  with  groundnut, 
sesame,  cocoanut,  palm,  and  linseed  cake,  which  are  largely  manu- 
factured in  Germany  and  are  also  imported  from  Bussia  and  South 
America  and  lately  from  India;  also  with  the  different  cereals 
usually  employed  for  fattening  purposes. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  duties  on  cotton-seed  oil,  cake,  meal,  and  the  principal  compet- 
ing articles  imported  into  the  German  Empire  are  as  loUows,  the 
duties  in  each  case  being  for  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) : 

Cotton-seed  oil,  in  barrels,  $2.97^;  in  receptacles  other  than  barrels,  $4.76; 
officially  made  unfit  as  an  article  of  food,  $1.19. 

Rape-seed  oil,  in  barrels,  $2.86. 

Linseed  oil,  in  barrels,  95  cents. 

Beech-mast  oil,  groundnut  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  niger  oil,  sesame  oil,  and  son- 
flower  oil,  in  barrels,  $2.38 ;  in  other  receptacles,  $4.76. 

Sesame  oil  officially  made  unfit  for  food,  $1.19. 

Olive  oil,  pure,  in  barrels,  $2.38  (Italian  oil  free) ;  in  other  ceoeptacleB,-$4.76; 
(Italian  oli*  $1.38)  ;  made  unfit  for  0OD8amptloB»  47.6  centa 
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Lftvat  ftnd  inljiliiir  ofli  obtained  from  the  kernels,  himks,  etd,  of  allies  Irj 

treatment  wHb  water  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  47,G  cents  (Itnllfln  oil  freei. 

Pain]  oO,  piilm-Qut  oil,  cocoanut  olU  aod  other  vegetable  greaBes,  sbea  tmtler, 
Malabar  tallow,  not  Intended  for  food,  47»6  cents. 

Cocoa  butter,  ooooa  oil,  $8.33. 

Nutineg  butter  (tititme^  bali^ain),  laurel  oil  of  a  buttetr  nature.  In  cauifca, 
12.14 ;  in  other  reeeptaclea*  $4.70. 

Cotton  stearin^  $2,97| ;  for  the  manufactnre  of  soap  or  candles,  with  <srtUI- 
cate  of  permlEtf^ion  and  under  c?ontrol  or  officially  denatured.  $1.10. 

Te^^etable  tallow  Intended  for  food  will  pay  duty  at  tnargrtrine,  $4,7^ 

Oleic  add  (oleU,  oil  dregi,  71.4  eeote. 

The  Italian  olive  oil  by  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  being 
admitted  free  of  duty,  the  oil  from  other  countries  having  the  most- 
fa  vored-nat  ion  clause  in  tlieir  treaties  is  therefore  imported  free. 

In  100*>^  from  March  to  December,  inclusive,  the  German  inip>orts 
of  olive  oil  were  5,871  tons,  of  which  only  40  tons  paid  a  duty  of 
47X>  cents  and  62  tons  a  duty  of  $2.38;  the  remainder  was  duty  free. 
The  principal  cxiuntrie^  of  origin  were  France,  l5fj27  tons;  Oreece, 
1,156  tons:  Italy,  2,502  tons,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  390  tons. 

Under  the  present  provisional  tariff  arrangement  which  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  there  is  no  discriiniiiatioB 
against  the  American  cotton -.seed  products,  as  those  which  are  not 
1^  are  admitted  into  this  country  upon  the  payment  of  the  conir^- 
tiooal  or  treaty  rates  of  duty* 

PILIOES  OF  COMPETING   ABTTCL£8^ 

The  prices  of  cotton-seed  products  and  articles  which  enter  into 
(K)mpetition  with  them  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  market 
The  following,  however,  may  be  taken  as  the  average  quotations; 

Puces  of  Gotton-Seed  and  Ck)MPEnNG  Products  at  Berun,  Mabch  and  Apuu 

1907. 


Article. 

Price  per  100 

kilograms. 

Article. 

MpeperlOO 
kilo^rama. 

Oils: 

Dollars. 

lB.68i 
18.45 
12.85 

22.78 
20.59 

Fata— Continued. 

Tallow,  edible 

DoOan. 
17.14  to  l&S 

White 

Butter^ 

First  oualitr 

Yellow..          

A2.S4to55.17 
47.00  to4i.  96 

<s86.89ton.0B 
a90.Mton.IS 
<s86.1Sto81fli 
a84.51to8t.27 
0  80.22  to  80. 94 

•aaLi8 

English 

Second  quafity 

Ooooftimt- 

ChlnA 

Ollcakfr- 

Linae^d 

Ceylon  .       

Palm  (German ) 

Copra 

linseed 

19.75 
10. 95  to  12. 14 

Cotton-eeed 

Peannt......  ....... 

Olive 

19. 99  to  40. 46 
16.60 
15.47 

16.  M  to  17. 14 
15.71 

17. 97  to  18. 80 

25. 70  to  26. 18 

19. 52  to  22. 25 

20.95 

Rape-8eed 

Peftnnt 

Gotton-aee^  meal 

Sfwame . . . .  r 

Bolted,  about  95  cents  more; 

1  per  cent  for  cash. 

Bape-ee^d 

PlJm 

Pftlm-kemei  ttt 

WmtBi 

Lftid- 

Hamburg 

American 

Componiid 

•^•r  1,0UU  kliograma. 
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The  manufacture  of  products  from  cotton  seed  is  an  American  in- 
dustry which  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  the  past  few  years  and 
is  one  of  great  possibilities  for  the  future.  To  preserve  the  outlets  in 
foreign  lands  for  the  surplus  production  and  thus  prevent  the  home 
market  from  being  overburdened,  it  is  most  essential  that  a  high 
standard  of  quality  be  kept  up  and  that  deliveries  be  made  not  omy 
in  good  condition,  but  exactly  as  ordered  by  the  foreign  buyer. 


BREMEN. 


COTTON-SEED   MEAL   HIGHLY   VALUED. 

The  following  report  comes  from  Consul  William  Thomas  Fee,  of 
Bremen,  under  date  of  April  15 : 

Bremen,  with  the  exception  of  Liverpool,  is  the  largest  cotton 
market  in  Europe.  However,  there  are  not  any  spinning  or  weaving 
factories  here  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  All  cot- 
ton linters  are  therefore  shipped  from  here  to  other  districts,  where 
they  are  used  in  the  manufecture  of  gun  cotton,  bandaging  cotton, 
hats,  and  blankets.  A  large  quantity  of  linters  was  used  for  the 
latter  purpose  during  the  Kussian-Japanese  war.  The  annual  im- 
portation of  cotton-seed  linters  via  Bremen  varies  from  300,000  to 
350,000  bales,  valued  at  about  $16.66  per  bale. 

During  the  year  1905  (statistics  tor  190G  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished), 7,947  metric  tons  of  cotton  seed  were  imported  via  Bremen, 
valued  at  $175,099,  of  which  8,835  metric  tons,  valued  at  $83,837, 
cAme  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  good-sized  oil  factories  at  Bremen  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  both  of  which  were  crippled  by  fire 
during  the.  years  1905  and  1906.^  The  product  of  these  factories  *is 
partly  sold  m  the  crude  state  to  inland  refineries;  the  balance  is  re- 
fined here  and  sold,  under  different  names,  as  edible  oil.  German  law 
prohibits  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
olive  oil  is  heavily  adulterated  before  exportation,  at  the  places  of  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  by  mixing  with  cotton  seed,  gingili,  and 
other  oils. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

During  the  year  1905  the  following  vegetable  oils  were  imported 
and  exported  at  Bremen : 

IMPOBTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  VaGETABZlB  OiLS  AT  BREMEN,  1006. 


ou. 


GottonHBoed. 

Peanut 

Cocoanut.. 

Palm 

Rape-seed  . 
GlnglU  ..... 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Metric  tons. 

Dollars. 

Metric  tans. 

DoUars. 

^''S 

"!'fi? 

8,724 

826, 7U 

82 

4.766 

692 

86.886 

678 

96,161 

4,162 

463,491 

896 

47.677 

877 

86,188 

1,641 

188,191 

1,190 

139,074 

19 

2.982 

8.682 

461,880 
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The  follow  big  quantities  and  values  of  raw  materials  used  in  th« 
manufacture  of  edible  oils  and  fats  were  imported  at  Bremen  during 
the  same  period:  ^ 

Impoits  07  Oii»  SKKim  INTO  Bbemeu,  1906. 


SeedjL 

QuattHty. 

Vftlot. 

Cotton **,— ...._. ..*.„.- ♦. ♦-... ,-* 

7»M7 
7,369 

trvMS 

Peanatfl^,^,,,,,,, ,*,,,,,.,,.-.»,.,,,<,,,«,,.,...,*,. .,,,>.,,,._*., . 

^£^pi 

C&PJIJ  ,,,,,A.- .i..«.^^..^^. ^.^-......«^<^.,^.,  ».-.....  ^.«-..>.^,........,>* 

719*  ttl 

i^tm  lEem^lii  ,,>^.,,-,,,,.,,,,,,...-.-^^ ^■-. _.,,,^,,  .,,,„,,,_,,,.„,- ^_.**_.- 

Urn 

QtDgUi _ 

mf» 

Cotton-6eed  meal  rich  in  albumen  is  valued  highly  as  a  feedsttiff  for 
cattle*  The  total  importation  of  this  article  ^ia  Bremen  during  the 
year  1905  amounted  to  52,091  metric  tons,  valued  at  $1,538,859,  of 
which  51,601  metric  tons,  with  a  value  of  $1,525,353,  came  from  the 
United  Statas.  The  cotton-seed  meal  obtained  from  unhulled  or 
whole  seeds  is  oftjen  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  German  farmer  believes 
that  the  small  fil>er  contained  in  the  seed  skin  or  hull  is  an  irritant  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  an  animal  and  becomes  injurious  to  its 
health.  This  kind  of  meal,  the  lowest  grade,  is  mostly  imported  from 
Egypt,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  It  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  while  the 
cotton-seed  meal  of  hulled  seed  which  comes  from  England  and  the 
United  States  ia  of  a.  yellow  color  and  is  largely  used  for  feeding 
purposes* 

In  Germany  and  in  England  cotton-seed  oil  is  generally  ejctracted 
by  pressure,  while  in  France  the  method  of  extracting  the  oil  by  means 
of  bisulphid  of  carbon  is  more  in  use.  The  meal  which  remains 
when  the  last-named  method  is  employed  contains  less  fatty  oils 
and  is  therefore  considered  to  be  inferior  in  quality.  Cotton-seed 
meal  as  a  feedstuff  competes  with  peanut  cake,  palm-kemel  cake, 
cocoanut  cake,  rape-seed  cake,  and  ^ngili-seed  meal,  for  all  of  which 
articles  about  the  same  price  is  paid  as  for  cotton-seed  meal,  which 
latter^  however,  is  decidedly  preferred  as  a  feedstuff  on  account  of 
the  high  percentage  of  protein  it  contains. 


CREFELD. 
>IEEGT  TRAnB  OPEN  TO  AMERICAN  PRODUCERS. 

Consul  Thomas  R.  Wallace  writes  from  Crefeld,  on  March  25,  that 
Cennan  mills  will  purchase  direct  from  American  producers  of  cotton 
seed  if  guaranties  are  given  safeguarding  contracts  and  agreements. 
His  report  follows: 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  are  used  in  large  quan- 
tities in  this  district  and  surrounding  country^,  and  the  by-products 
of  the  common  or  coarse  cotton  seed  are  utilized  as  fertilizers.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  consumed  in  the  Rheinland  about  30,000  tons 
of  meal  and  6,000  tons  of  cotton  seed,  converted  into  oil,  meal,  and  fer- 
tilizer. This  estimate  seems  large,  but  it  is  given  by  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  on  cotton-seed  products  I  have  met  and  is  intended  to 
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cover  the  territory  indnded  on  the  lower  Bhine.  The  oil  is  used  in 
soap  and  margarine  factories,  the  meal  for  stock  food,  and  the  by- 
products of  the  common  cotton  seed  are  converted  into  fertilizers. 
The  oil  and  cake  meet  with  ready  sale. 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  not  used  in  this  district  Millers  do  not 
care  for  the  seed  when  not  delinted,  and  this  fact  prevents  the  more 
general  use  of  the  common  cotton  seed  of  America.  The  cotton  seed 
used  by  the  oil  mills  is  sea-island.  Egyptian,  Brazil,  and  India  pro- 
duction, and  is  preferred  in  the  order  named.  The  common  American 
cotton  seed  is  inclosed  witi  a  heavy  covering  of  lint  that  prevents  its 
use  in  the  ordinary  oil  milL  It  requires  special  machinery  to  remove 
this  husk  or  covermg,  but  so  far  none  of  tne  miUs  in  this  vicinity  are 
provided  with  such  appliances,  therefore  they  do  not  make  use  of  the 
seed  to  any  great  extent.  The  by-products  are  utilized  as  a  fertilizer, 
but  the  hiffh  prices  prevent  ready  sales;  therefore  the  miller  buys 
but  little  or  this  class  of  seed.  All  of  the  millers  interviewed  say  that 
if  the  common  cotton  seed  was  delinted  its  use  would  be  largely 
increased.  A  member  of  the  firm  of  one  of  the  largest  oil  factories 
here  informs  me  that  he  has  in  mind  to  install  special  machinery 
next  year  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  American  cotton  seed 
for  use. 

USB  MADE  OP  COTTON  AND  OTHER  OILS. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  by  the  soap  makers  and  margarine  factories. 
It  is  not  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  it  would  require  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  convince  these  people  of  its  fitness  as  a  food  prod- 
uct, but  such  facts  once  establidied  would  be  rewarded  with  large 
sales.  A  new  product  called  "  palmin,"  used  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  or  fats  for  cooking  purposes,  is  meeting  with  immense  success. 
It  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  cocoanut.  It  resembles  paraffin  in  ap- 
pearance, is  put  up  in  paper  packages  of  1  pound  each,  and  retailed 
at  16f  cents  per  package.  ^  The  sale  is  increasing  wonderfully. 

Peanut  oil  comes  in  active  competition  with  cotton-seed  oil  in  the 
margarine  factories,  and  is  bought  through  agents,  but  I  understand 
the  seeds  are  crushed  in  Germany  and  the  oil  prepared  for  the  market 
by  German  factories.  Sesame  oil  is  also  used  in  the  mai^rine  facto- 
ries and  comes  in  competition  with  cotton-seed  oil.  The  manufac- 
turers of  margarine  say  that  the  price  of  cotton  oil  at  the  present  time 
is  too  hi^  to  admit  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  to  any 
extent.  The  price  for  the  finest  oil  for  margarine  is  about  $20.50 
for  220  pounds.  I  do  not  find  cotton-seed  oil  used  as  salad  or.  table 
oil  in  its  pure  state;  that  is,  unmixed  with  other  oils.  The  people 
do  not  know  it  is  edible,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  it  as  a 
table  oil  on  account  of  popular  prejudice  against  new  foods.  Should 
the  fact  be  made  known  to  them  that  it  is  mixed  with  other  salad 
oils  and  they  now  use  it,  this  prejudice  would  be  removed. 

The  use  of  American  cotton  oil  in  manufacturing  soap  has  de- 
creased on  account  of  the  high  price.  The  oil  is  sold  to  the  soap  man- 
ufacturers at  about  $13.56  per  220  pounds.  Lately  oil  made  from 
maize  has  become  a  strong  competitor  to  cotton  oil  m  this  branch  of 
trade. 

The  oils  most  generally  used  for  salad  purposes  are  "mphn'' 
(poppy  seed)  and  ^'  sesame."    Both  of  these  are  oriental  products. 
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and  because  of  the  low  price  are  more  readily  sold,  Olive  oil  is  pre- 
ferred by  those  who  can  afford  the  price.  Sesame  oil  is  produced 
from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  of  the  same  name,  is  growo  In  tropical  and 
southern  Africa,  and  in  east  India.     The  plant  is  an  annual  and 

fows  from  1  to  4  feet  high.  The  seeds  contain  up  to  70  per  cent  oii 
is  umd  as  a  table  oil,  and  also  for  the  same  purpose  mixed  with 
olive  or  mohn  oil.  It  is  also  used  for  lighting  purpc^s,  cosmetics, 
and  in  the  manufacturing  of  soap.  The  seeds  are  shipped  to  Gmr- 
many,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  This  oil  is  used  here  as  a  salad 
oil  more  than  any  other.  It  is  also  more  generally  used  in  Asia 
Minor  for  all  purposes  than  other  oils, 

Mohn  or  poppy  seed  yields  about  33  per  cent  oil  by  cold  pressing 
and  alnmt  50  per  cent  from  warm  pressing.  The  oil  has  a  pleasmnt 
taste  and  smell,  burns  slower  than  other  fat  oils,  gives  a  very  hard 
white  soap,  and  is  used  a  great  deal  as  a  table  oil.  The  Latin  name 
for  this  oil  is  "  Oleum  papaveris*'' 

RELATIVE    PKJCE8. 

The  following  list  contains  names  and  wholesale  prices  of  the  hne^ 
table  oils  sold  in  this  market.  These  oils  are  retailed  by  the  drug- 
gist* The  prices  to  the  gi'ocery  stores  are  probably  a  little  less,  but  the 
quality  would  not  be  so  fine:  Olive  oil,  $34,51  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds) ;  peanut,  $27.37  to  $2975;  sesame,  $24.28;  Mohn  or  poppy 
seed,  $22.61.  The  quality  of  olive  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tae 
finest  grade  of  white  textile  soap,  used  by  the  silk  dyers,  co^;s  about 
$19.04  to  $20  per  220  pounds,  A  poorer  quality  of  olive  oil  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  green  textile  soap.  This  is  extracted  by  means 
of  chemicals  from  the  remains  of  the  former  oil  and  cM>sts  about 
$12,61  to  $14.28  per  220  pounds.  Cotton  oil  could  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  soap  if  the  price  perniitted. 

The  oils  used  in  the  margarine  factories  and  the  prices  of  same, 
ranging  from  the  poorest  to  the  best  qualities,  are  as  follows:  Sesame, 
$15.47  to  $20.94  per  220  pounds ;  peanut,  $17.S5  to  $2L90,  The  mar- 
garine factories  are  increasipg  each  year  in  number  and  the  older 
factories  are  adding  to  their  capacity  with  increased  production* 
There  are  now  80  factories  engaged  in  this  business  in  Germany 
alone,  and  their  output  runs  into  millions  of  pounds  annually* 

FARMERS  PRKFER  LIN8EE0  FOR  FEEDING*  f* 

The  principal  article  with  which  cotton -seed  cake  or  meal  comes  ib 
eompetJtion  as  a  feed  stuff  is  linseed  cake  or  meul,  and  the  Un^«ed 
product  has  been  gradually  superseding  the  former  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  chief  cause  assi^ed  for  this  preference  by  the  farmers 
IS  that  the  demand  for  milk  m  this  vicinity  has  increased  enormously^ 
and  as  the  linseed -meal  ration  fed  to  the  cow  increases  the  produe- 
tion  of  milk,  the  amount  of  which  is  much  gre4iter  than  when  cotton- 
seed meal  is  fed,  the  farmer  finds  it  more  profitable  to  use  the  lin- 
seed meal*  Cattle  are  not  fattened  here  as  in  the  United  States*  I 
have  never  seen  a  fat  head  of  cattle  or  display  of  fat  beef  any^cbert 
on  the  Continent  The  animals  slaughtered  would  be  classed  as 
common  butchers'  stock  in  American  markets,  and  it  does  not  appesr 
thfti  there  is  a  demand  for  fat  beet    The  cow  is  sold  to  the  butcber 
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as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  as  a  milker,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  fatten  it  for  the  market.  Under  these  conditions  the  farmers 
are  usin^  linseed  meal  in  neater  quantities  in  place  of  the  cotton- 
seed meal  formerly  used.  No  pretense  is  made  to  raise  stock  in  this 
vicinity,  although  each  farm  is  well  provided  with  milch  cows. 
These  cows  are  bought  in  the  cattle  districts,  especially  Holland, 
and  are  retained  as  long  as  they  are  profitable  as  milkers,  after  which 
they  are  sold  and  fre£  cows  purchased. 

Another  cause  assigned  for  the  decrease  in  the  sale  of  American 
cotton  seed  and  its  products  is  that  the  quality  has  become  poorer. 
This  is  ascribed  by  one  party  to  the  wet  year  and  by  another  to  the 
fact  that  larger  quantities  are  used  in  America  and  the  better  grades 
retained  there,  while  the  poorer  qualities  are  exported.  The  sale 
conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  ana  if  they  could  be  improved  the 
purchases  would  be  made  direct  with  American  parties  instead  of 
through  agents  at  the  seaports. 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON-SEED  AND  COMPETING  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  lists  contain  the  estimated  amounts  or  values  of 
cotton-seed  products  and  the  products  that  come  into  competition 
with  them,  and  are  taken  from  the  commercial  reports  prepared  at 
Rotterdam  and  Hamburg.  Tlje  figures  represent  tons  of  2,204 
pounds  in  the  first  or  Rotterdam  table  and  United  States  dollars  in 
the  second : 

Imports  of  Ck)TTON-SEED  and  Ck>MPETiNO  Pbgducts  into  Rotteboam, 

1902-1906. 


Article. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


Linseed 

Lins  ed  cakes . . . 

Groundnuts 

Palm  kernels 

Cotton-seed  oil . . 
Cotton-seed  meal 


Metric 
tons. 
103,810 
105,803 
24,838 
21,986 
61,392 
32.052 


Metric 

Metric 

ton$. 

tons. 

131,669 

280,187 

116,261 

110,386 

80.231 

82,491 

23,281 

27,477 

80,231 

80,837 

82,187 

81,466 

Metric 
tons. 
168,702 
n4,607 
24,994 
14,781 
56,893 
S5,917 


Metric 
tons. 
124.536 
146,030 
24.759 
22,172 
48,025 
21,216 


Imfobts  of  Oils  and  Oil  Cake  into  Hambubo,  1903-1005* 


Article. 


1908. 


1904. 


1905. 


Cotton-seed  oil . . . 

Linseed  oil 

Olive  oU 

Palm  oil 

Cocoanut  oil 

Oil  cake,  all  sorts 


Dollars. 
1,522,960 
705.393 
649,610 
1,581,450 
1.931,522 
7,1U,582 


Dollars. 
1,502,500 
484.104 
764,595 
1,633,572 
1,098.525 
6,898,987 


Dollars. 
1,899.364 
592,218 
842,164 
1,378.603 
1,052,500 
7,051,742 


MUTUAL   GUARANTY   DESIRABLE. 


One  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  an  increase  in  trade  would  be  the 
introduction  oi  a  method  of  business  mutualljr  ^aranteeing  business 
transactions  by  safeguarding  the  seller  and  giving  the  purchaser  an 
assurance  that  his  contracts  and  agreements  will  be  fidthfully  carried 
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out  The  cost  of  enforcing  a  contract  by  parties  in  a  foreign  land  is 
usually  found  so  gi'eat  that  it  is  abandoned,  at  least  that  i^  the  ex- 
perience hera  It  is  the  isolated  cases  of  swindling  or  dishonesty 
that  cause  the  trouble  and  create  the  want  of  confidence.  If  tLsso- 
ciationa  representing  the  various  lines  of  business  and  trade  ehould 
lend  their  aid  in  enforcing  contracts  and  agreements  it  would  go  far 
toward  strengthening  trade  relations  and  create  feelings  of  mutual 
good  win.  The  purchaser  of  a  certain  line  of  export  goods  is  in  a 
measure  the  customer  of  an  association  dealing  in  such  ^ods  whether 
the  seller  is  a  member  or  notj  and  an  interest  shoulu  be  shown  in 
such  customer  to  retain  his  trade.  Large  sums  are  expended  by  such 
associations  each  year  to  build  up  a  trade  in  forei^  countries  in 
their  raspectire  commodities,  and  to  have  some  dishonest  person 
annul  all  this  work  and  expense  by  questionable  transactions  should 
not  be  permitted. 

Consul  Wallace  refers  at  length  to  a  recent  transaction  by  which 
German  firms  were  swindled  through  the  issuance  of  forged  dipping 
papers  by  parties  in  the  United  i^tate^,  the  details  of  which  were 
published  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  this  country  and  Europe*  He 
writes  that  the  transaction  referred  to  has  created  a  general  feeling 
of  distrust  among  dealers  in  cotton-seed  products  in  (jrermany.  The 
consul,  in  concluding  his  report,  writes ; 

There  are  many  instances  going  to  show  that  United  States  trade 
suffers  by  reason  of  distrust  created  by  the  dishonesty  described,  I 
have  thename  of  a  firm  operating  a  large  oil  mill^  who  deal  only  in 
cotton  seed  and  who  would  make  all  purchases  direct  from  United 
States  producers  if  guaranties  should  be  furnished  safeguarding  con- 
tracts and  agreements*  At  present  this  firm  makes  all  purchases 
through  English  houses.  There  are  immense  possibilities  for  the 
sale  of  American  cotton  seed  and  products  in  this  country,  and  it 
remains  with  American  producers  to  secure  the  trade, 


COLOGNE- 
Lrm^  IK  FORMATION  AVAILABLB. 

The  following  report  is  furnished  by  Consul  H,  J*  Dunlap,  of 
Cologne,  under  date  of  March  22 : 

The  customs  authorities  for  the  district  of  Cologne  report  that  for 
the  calendar  year  1906  1,996,802  pounds  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  !>91,091 
pounds  of  oil  cake  were  entered,  but  whether  the  latter  was  ail  from 
cotton  seed  is  not  certain. 

The  meal  is  sold  in  competition  with  oil  cake  and  bran  as  feed  stuff 
for  cattle,  but  I  can  not  find  that  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of  <^m- 
mercial  fertilizers*    No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  quantity  used. 

Edible  oil  is  used  in  Germany  in  large  quantity  and  is  retailed  as 
low  as  20  cents  per  pint  In  order  to  learn  if  eottori-!^*ed  oil  was  used 
as  a  part  or  in  whole  for  the  manufacture  of  edible  oils  in  this  dis- 
trict, I  wrote  to  several  manufacturers  of  such  oils,  and  all  who 
replied  stated  they  had  no  knowledge  of  cotton-seed  oils  being  used 
for  any  such  purp(^?e,  but  they  understood  that  it  was  used  to  $iome 
extent  in  tlie  manu  fact  are  of  soap  and  in  oleomargarine.     As  tiiero 
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are  no  oleo  works  in  this  district,  I  am  unable  to  tell  anything  about 
the  quantity  if  any  is  used.  It  is  evident  that  some  oil  or  fat  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  olive  or  salad  oils  made  in  Ger- 
manv,  for  there  is  no  vegetable  product  grown  in  the  country  from 
whicn  it  can  be  expressed.  There  are  no  restrictions  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  such  in  this  district 


FRANKFORT. 
CHANCE  FOR  INCREASED  SALES. 

Consul-General  !^ichard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  furnishes  a  report 
dated  March  1,  from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed,  cake  and  meal  are  all  used  in  Ger- 
many. Cotton  oil  comes  in  competition  with  olive,  peanut,  poppy, 
sunflower,  sesame,  palm-nut,  and  cocoanut  oils;  also  with  edible  tiai- 
low,  butter,  lard,  and  oleomargarine.  Considerable  quantities  of  the 
latter  are  imported  into  Grermanv.  Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  not 
used  as  a  fertilizer  in  this  district.  As  food  for  cattle  it  comes  in 
competition  with  bran,  refuse  of  malt,  rice,  potatoes,  peanut  cake, 
sesame  cake,  linseed  cake,  etc. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  sales  of  cotton-seed  products  could 
be  materially  increased  by  proper  methods.  It  can  not,  however,  be 
done  by  correspondence,  by  sending  circulars  and  other  reading  mat- 
ter, especially  if  these  are  not  printed  in  German.  Advertising  mat- 
ter, price  lists,  etc,  of  every  character  should  be  printed  m  the 
German  language  and  quantities  and  prices  stated  in  these. 

It  is  important  to  do  business  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the 
United  States  by  sending  out  commercial  traveling  agents  with  tiior- 
ough  command  of  the  lanmiage  of  the  country. 

The  directory  of  the  industries,  trade®,  and  commerce  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  gives  the  names  of  63  cities  and  towns  having  one  or 
more  factories  of  oleomargarine,  vegetable  butter,  and  oils  for  table 
use,  etc.;  also  860  cities,  towns,  and  villaffes  with  one  or  more  soap 
factories.  Feed-stuff  dealers  are  found  all  over  Germany.  If  the 
agents  for  cotton-seed  products  would  personally  call  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  edible  oils,  oleomargarine,  soap,  etc.,  and  the  dealers  in 
feed  stuffs  and  "  talk  up ''  their  goods,  good  results  would  follow. 


HANOVER. 
TRADE  OONDmONS  UNSATISFACTORY. 

After  briefly  describing  conditions  in  his  consular  district.  Consul 
Robert  J.  Thompson,  of  Hanover,  reports  a  feeling  among  German 
importers  to  which  American  exporters  should  give  consideration. 
The  consul  writes,  under  date  of  April  2 : 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cakes  and  meal  are  used  extensively 
and  in -growing  quantities  in  this  district  and  country.    They  ar^ 
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us€sd  principally  as  oil  and  meal.  The  latter  is  used  for  feeding 
stock  and  in  the  shape  of  oil  for  admixture  with  edible  oOsj  arti^cial 
butter,  and  lard« 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  sold  here  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gun  cotton,  varieties  of  wadding,  and  for  chemists'  and  physicintiH' 
berated  cotton.  Figures  on  the  quantity  in  pounds  and  value  are  not 
available. 

As  a  feed  stuff  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  must  compete  with  Amer- 
ican coiTi,  palm-seed  cakes,  linseed  and  linseed  cakes,  oats  and  barley ; 
also  sesame  cakes  and  meal  and  peanut-shell  cakes  and  peanut  meaL 
Waste  from  sifting  cotton-seed  meal  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  special 
fertilizer  for  asparagus  beds.  Palm-seed  cakes  are  sold  at  $28.30 
per  ton,  linseed  cakes  at  $31.90  per  ton,  and  peanutshell  meal  at 
$33*30  per  ton.  Drying  kilns  for  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  from 
potatoes  used  in  potato  alcohol  di^^tilleries  are  being  established 
throughout  Germany,  with  the  view  of  using  the  same  as  a  feed  stuS 
for  cattle  and  swine. 

OOMFLAINTB   BY   IMFORTma. 

The  moral  status  of  the  cotton -seed  meal  and  oil  trade  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  c/>ndition  satisfactory  to  the  German  importer.  There 
is  a  general  conjplaint  against  the  irresponsibility  of  the  brokers  of 
certam  of  the  southern  cities.  Charges  of  bad  faith  and  failure  to 
fill  contracts  are  freely  made  and  claims  of  inability  to  collect  judg- 
ments against  the  American  exporter  granted  under  contract  by 
the  Arbitration  Board  of  the  liomburg  Association  of  Feed  Mer- 
chants are  cited  by  old  and  established  dealers.  If  this  be  true  die 
remedy  that  would  at  once  suo'ge^st  itself  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  penalty  clause  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Cotton-Seed  Crushers'  Asso- 
cialion  involving  the  forfeiture  of  membership  of  mills  or  brokers 
shown  to  have  violated  articles  of  agreement  or  contracts  with  for- 
eign purchasers,  and  particularly  so  with  the  foreign  purchaser, 
because  of  his  fear  of  expense  and  uncertainty  in  instituting  legal 
proceedings  to  recover  losses  in  a  foreign  state  and  his  lack  or  facili- 
ties for  the  collection  of  debts  or  judgments.  The  maintenance  of 
confidence  in  foreign  trade  is  one  of  the  greatest  essentials  and  if 
the  clean  and  honorable  development  of  a  great  and  growing  industry 
can  be  furthered  by  the  excision  and  sacrifice  of  harmful  elements 
organized  provision  should  be  thus  made  by  the  cotton-seed  intenets 
to  protect  and  promote  the  trade. 


KEHL. 
CONSUMPTION    IN    ALSACE-I/)RRAINE. 


"> 


Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain  writes  from  Kehl  on  March  20  that 
cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  do  not  appear  to  be  used  there  either  as  feed- 
stuff or  as  ingredients  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  grains  and  hay  used  in  fattenimj  cattle 
and  hogs  considerable  quantities  of  malt  sprouts  and  dried  Ereweni' 
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grains  are  also  used,  especially  in  Alsace.  Last  year  more  than  6,000 
tons  of  these  products  coming  from  the  United  States  were  sold  in 
Alsace-Lorraine.  There  were  also  about  400  tons  of  pressed  peanut 
cakes  sold  to  fatten  cattle.  These^  I  understand,  are  made  from  the 
residue  of  the  peanuts  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted.  The  peanut 
cakes  do  not  come  from  America,  however,  but  are  made  from  peanuts 
grown  in  southern  Europe.  The  American  peanut,  which  is  far 
superior  to  the  European,  is  not  known  here  to  any  extent. 

Last  season  upward  of  4,000  barrels  of  cotton-seed  oil  were  sold 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  This,  however,  was  of  the  unrefined  quality. 
There  is  very  little  refined  cotton-seed  oil  imported  direct  from 
America.  I  understand  that  salad  oils  in  considerable  quantities  are 
brought  from  France  and  •Italy,  and  that  these  are  olive  oils  largely 
adulterated  with  cotton-seed  and  peanut  oils. 

The  leading  importer  of  cotton -seed  oils  in  Alsace-Lorraine  informs 
me  that  at  present  American  cotton-seed  oils  are  obliged  to  compete 
against  the  oils  from*  Egypt,  -which  are  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
coming  from  America,  but  are  now  selling  at  66  marks  ($13.32)  for 
220  pounds,  while  the  American  oils  are  selling  for  60  marks,  or 
$14.28,  per  220  pounds. 

Butter,  lard,  margarine,  and  palmin,  and  also  the  fat;  from  geese, 
are  the  fats  used  for  culinary  purposes.  The  present  wholesale  prices 
for  tallow  are  90  marks  ($21.42)  per  220  pounds;  lard,  108  marks 
($25.70)  per  220  pounds;  butter,  168  to  216  marks  ($39.98  to  $51.40) 
per  220  pounds. 

CONSERVATISM  OF  FARMERS. 

The  farmers  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Baden  are  very  conservative 
and  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  adopt  new  methods  for  fattening 
their  stock  or  for  fertilizing  their  lands.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Cotton-Seed  Growers'  Association  prepare  literature  printed  in 
German,  showing  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
products  in  fattening  cattle,  and  have  such  literature  distributed 
from  the  various  stores  where  mains  are  sold.  Li  this  manner  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  would  he  directed  to  the  benefits  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner. 

Natural  fertilizers  are  chiefly  used  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  in 
Baden.  The  farmers  use  every  particle  of  manure  from  the  stables 
and  haul  out  all  the  contents  of  the  cesspools  by  the  dwellings.  The 
contents  of  the  cesspools  are  used  on  the  vegetable  gardens  and  on  the 
CTOwing  crops.  Artificial  fertilizers  are  used  more  generally  in 
Prussia. 


STETTIN. 
EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  COTTON-SEED  OIL — COMPETITION  AND  PRICES. 

Consul  John  E.  Kehl,  writing  from  Stettin  March  11,  furnishes 
the  following: 

American  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  extensively  here;  indeed,  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  Stettin  consumes  more  cotton-seed  oil  than 
any  other  Grerman  city.    The  bulk  of  the  oil  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  lard  compound  (hogless  lard),  which  con tn ins  from  50  to  70 
per  cent  cotton -seed  oil  (varies  according  to  the  price  of  beef  and 
mutton  tallow),  and  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  which  con- 
tains from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  oil,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  entire  import  comes  in  casks  containing  from  40  to  52 
gallons.  During  the  past  eight  months  the  price  advanced  about 
7S  per  cent^from  $10  to  $17<14  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 
Denatured  oil^  used  for  tedimical  purposes,  sells  for  $1  less  per  220 
pounds. 

The  import  of  American  cotton-seed  meal  into  Stettin  will  Everag& 
about  2,500  tons  per  year,  and  is  used  solely  for  feeding  purposea. 
The  price  does  not  fluctuate  so  much  as  oil ;  $30,95  to  $35.  lO  per  long 
ton  was  the  range  during  1906.  The  import  into  Stettin  during  1906 
was  the  heaviest  on  record — 5,547  tons— practically  all  of  American 
origin.  The  cause  for  the  increase  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
importers  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg  tried  to  forra  a  ring  for  the  con- 
trol of  this  article.  Pomeranian  and  east  and  w6st  Prussian  interests 
united  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  syndicate  by  making  direct 
iDcreased  purchases.  The  general  decrease  throughout  the  Empire 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  general  cereal  crop  for  1905  wa.«, 
through  an  extremely  wet  year,  made  practically  unmarketable,  liv- 
ing the  bulk'  of  the  grain  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  which  was 
used  by  them  for  feeding  purposes.  The  year  1907  promise  ta  be 
very  active  in  the  line  of  imported  feedstuffs, 

flUFERIORITY  OF  AMSBIGAlV   OH* 

There  are  four  concerns  in  Germany  manufacturing  cotton-seed 
oil.  If  it  were  possible,  without  increased  cos^t  of  material  or  trans- 
portation,  to  import  American  cotton  seed  without  its  becoming  hot 
the  American  manufactured  article  would  come  into  contact  with  a 
destructive  competitor.  The  German  oil,  mostly  of  Egyptian  and 
Indian  seed,  is  admittedly  of  inferior  quality  and  sells  from  $3.75  to 
$5  per  220  pounds  less  than  the  American  oil,  a  difference  equal  to 
the  import  auty  and  part  of  the  inland  freight  charges.  The  l^nglijQi 
manuiactured  oil  is  about  the  same  as  the  German  article  in  quality 
and  sells,  c.  i.  f.,  less  the  import  duty,  at  about  the  same  price  as  the 
German  oil. 

The  German  law  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  mar^rine  requires 
that  it  contain  at  least  10  per  cent  sesame  oil.  This  oil,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  peanut  oil,  could  be  used  more  extensively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  margarine^,  but  it  is  too  expensive.  The  lower  Qualities  of 
(Jerman  and  English  cotton-seed  oil  are  used  mostly  for  me  cheaper 
grades  of  margarine.  The  manufacture  of  margarine  in  Germany 
was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  during  the  early  seventies.  Up  to  that 
time  the  export  to  Germany  from  Holland  had  not  been  deterred  by 
an  import  auty.  Most  of  the  margarine  factories  are  located  along 
the  Rhine  and  secure  the  bulk  of  their  cotton-seed  oil  from  Rotter- 
dauL    There  are  about  125  manufacturers  of  margarine  in  Germany.* 

OILS   THAT   COMPETE    WITH    COTTON    SEED. 


-> 


Cotton-seed  oil  is  not  a  coinpetitor  of  olive  oil  in  this  section  of 
Germany,  but  does  compete  with  peanut  oil  manufactured  mostly  at 
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Harburg,  and  at  present  selling  for  $16.60  per  220  pounds;  with 
sesame  oil,  selling  at  $15.47  per  220  pounds;  with  rape-seed  oil,  at 
$16  per  220  pounds,  and  with  linseM  oil,  sellingat  $11  per  220 
I)ounds.  These  oils  are  of  (German  manufacture.  The  better  quali- 
ties are  used  for  edible  purposes  along  the  Rheinland.  The  manu- 
facture of  linseed  oil  in  Stettin  amounts  to  from  100,000  to  120,000 
hundredweight  and  rape-seed  oil  to  about  300,000  hunoredweight  per 
year.  Sesame  and  peanut  oil  are  not  manufactured  in  Stettin,  but 
mostly  in  Harburg  and  Mannheim. 

Cotton-seed  meal  or  cake  as  feedstuff  comes  into  competition  with 
hemp  seed,  rape  seed,  linseed,  and  peanut  cake.  Bape-seed  and  lin- 
seed cake  are  manufactured  here  to  the  extent  of  600,000  and  250,000 
hundredweight  respectively  per  year,  the  former  sdling  at  present 
for  $3  and  me  latter  for  $3.50  per  220  pounds. 

The  present  prices  (March  11)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  of 
various  articles  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  this  report  are: 
Olive  oil,  $26.18:  edible  taUow,  $21.42;  butter,  $52.36;  lard,  $42.85; 
lard  compound,  $20.95. 

FURCHASB  AND  CONSUMPTION   OF  LINTERS. 

Cotton-seed  lihters  are  neither  consumed  nor  imported  at  Stettin. 
Bremen  and  Hamburg  form  the  principal  (Jerman  markets  for  this 
commodity.  Quite  a  few  German  wholesale  dealers  send  their  own 
a^nts  to  the  American  cotton  belt.  Linters  seem  to  be  an  article 
difficult  to  sell  from  sample.  The  German  consumer  is  very  reluc- 
tant in  purchasing  from  American  sampler.  As  a  rule  the  terms 
are  cash  against  documents,  and  they  have  little  or  no  recourse  if  the 
goods  do  not  turn  out  the  same  as  the  sample  on  which  purchase  was 
based.  I  have  seen  four  letters  from  consumers  to  a  gentleman  re- 
siding in  Stettin  who  tried  to  sell  by  sample.  The  substance  of  their 
replies  was  that  they  would  purchase,  but  not  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
that  they  must  have  some  kind  of  guaranty  or  protection  that  the 
baled  goods  would  be  equal  to  the  samples.  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
linters  are  used  for  shoddy  goods,  scrubbing  rags,  quilts,  comforts, 
gun  cotton,  and  like  purposes. 


NUREMBERG. 
MARKET  CX)NDrnON8  IN  BAVARIA- 

Vice-Consul  Oscar  Bock,  of  Nuremberg,  reports  that  cotton-seed 
oil  is  largely  used  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  butter  in  margarine  factories,  there  being  six  margarine 
factories  in  Nuremberg,  one  at  Begensburg,  and  one  at  Munich.  He 
continues,  his  report  being  dated  February  26 : 

It  is  estimated  that  the  six  margarine  factories  of  Nuremberg 
consume  annually  from  4,000  to  5,000  barrels  of  cotton  oil,  seven- 
eighths  of  which  is  of  American  and  one-eighth  of  English  origin. 
Each  barrel  contains  about  180  kilograms,  equal  to  896  pounds.    The 
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chief  market  for  American  cotton  oil  for  southern  Gennany  is  Boi- 
terdam.  There  are  also  importing  houses  at  Hamburg  and  Bremem, 
but  as  the  best  and  cheapei^t  route  to  southern  Germany  is  by  water 
up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mannheim  or  Mayence  and  thence  by  rail  to 
its  destination  in  Bavaria,  Rotterdam  has  the  preference.  The  Rot- 
terdam prions  form  the  basis  for  the  sale  of  cotton  oil  in  Germany, 
the  oil  being  sold  at  the  original  Rotterdam  quotations,  plus  1  per 
cent  for  the  broker, 

PRICES   AND  USElt, 

The  present  price  (February  26)  for  cotton  oil  for  edible  purposes; 
that  is,  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter,  is  $14.88  to  ^15,28 
per  220.46  American  pounds  f.  o.  b  Rotterdam,  prompt  delivery. 
Cotton  oil  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  the  average  the  soap  factories  in  this  consular  district  con- 
sume 800  barrels  per  year.  The  present  price  for  light-yellow  i*otton 
oil  for  soap  makmg  is  $12,61  per  220,46  pounds  f  o.  b,  HotterdaEO^ 
prompt  delivery:  In  addition,  there  is  the  German  import  duty  to 
pay.  Freight  from  Rotterdam  to  Nuremberg  amounts  to  57  cents 
per  220*46  pounds,  gross  weight. 

Cake  and  meal  are  not  used  in  this  part  of  Germany,  ther*;:  being  no 
large  farms  here,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  northern  Germany- 
Linseed  and  poppy-seed  cakes  and  mealj  sesame,  and  peanut  cmkes 
and  meal  have  a  sale  here;  but  reliable  estimates  as  to  the  aggregate 
annual  quantity  consumed  were  not  obtainable  and  official  statistics 
on  this  point  do  not  exist.  However,  their  sale  can  not  be  very  lar^, 
s^  in  Bavaria,  the  great  beer- producing  country,  the  peasants *^greaUy 
prefer  the  ground  malt  (|Treber)  as  foodstuff  for  their  oittle^  an 
enormous  quantity  of  which  is  produced  annually  by  the  Bavarimn 
breweries  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  Linters  are 
not  known  in  this  section, 

OIL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  BUTTER. 

Cotton-seed  oil  has  to  compete  here  with  the  cheap  qualities  of 
the  sesame  oil  and  peanut  oil.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  the  better  qualities  of  cotton 
oil  are  preferred  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  the  sesame  and  peanut 
oils.  The  margarine  manufacturers  claim  that  cotton  oil  is  not 
only  very  pure,  but  combines  also  readily  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients and  can  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat.  Under  the  law  in 
Germany  artificial  butter  must  contain  at  least  10  per  cent  of  sesame 
oil.  I  am  told,  however,  that  this  does  not  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  American  cotton  oil,  sesame  oil  being  merely  the  best  means  of 
testing  artificial  butter.  Sesame  and  peanut  oils  are  also  manufac- 
tured m  (Jermany.  There  are  four  factories  in  Germanv  whose  goods 
have  a  large  sale  here,  viz:  Verein  deutscher  oelfabriken  in  Mann- 
heiim  Bremen-besicheimer  oelfabriken  in  Bremen,  Ludwig  Hahn 
in  Heilbronn  am  Neckar,  and  Carl  Hagenbucher  &  Sohn  in  Heil- 
bronn  am  Neckar.  There  are  other  concerns  in  Germany  manufac- 
turing these  oils,  but  the  oils  of  the  aforesaid  four  firms  are  pre- 
dominant in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
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The  present  price  of  sesame  oil  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) 
is  $16.18  to  $19.04 ;  peanut  oil,  for  technical  purposes,  $12.61 ;  peanut 
oil,  for  edible  purposes,  $18.08  to  $21.42.  Reliable  estimates  as  to  the 
aggregate  annual  quantity  consumed  and  the  value  of  the  sesame  and 
peanut  oils  are  not  obtainable  and  official  statistics  do  not  exist,  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria  does  not  issue  separate  statistics  on  this  point 

INCREASED  IMPORTATIONS. 

A  continual  increase  in  the  importation  of  American  cotton  oil  is 
noticeable  throughout  Germany,  mcluding  Bavaria.  The  sale  of  last 
year,  however,  did  not  come  up  to  that  oi  former  years,  owing  to  the 
unmense  rise  in  the  price  of  American  cotton  oil.  The  quantities  con- 
sumed by  the  Bavarian  margarine  and  soap  factories  stand,  however, 
in  no  comparison  with  the  immense  quantities  used  by  the  large  mar- 
garine factories  along  the  Rhine. 

Oelfabrik  Gross  Gerau,  in  Gross  Gerau,  Germany;  Brinkmann  & 
Mergels,  in  Harburg  an  der  Elbe;  Emil  Boley,  in  Uerdingen  am 
Rhein ;  Holtz  &  Wulemsen,  in  Uerdingen  am  Rhein,  and  others  im- 
port the  cotton  seeds  either  from  the  United  States  or  from  Egypt 
and  manufacture  a  very  good  oil  out  of  them  which,  in  years  like  the 
past,  when  American  cotton  oil  commanded  such  a.hign  price,  finds 
a  good  sale  in  the  margarine  factories  of  this  city.  In  normal  years, 
however,  cotton  oil  imported  direct  from  the  United  States  has  the 
preference,  owing  to  its  purity  and  fine  flavor. 


WURTEMBERQ. 
CX)TT0N  OIL  PRINCIPALLY  USED  IN  SOAP  MAKING. 

Consul  Henry  H.  Morgan,  of  Stuttgart,  reports  that  cotton-seed  oil 
which  comes  to  Wurtemberg  is  imported  from  Holland  and  Belgium. 

The  principal  use  made  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  in  Wurtemberg 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  a  white  soap.  Soap  makers  who  do  not 
manufacture  this  grade  of  soap  will  not  use  American  cotton-seed  oil 
unless  the  price  is  at  a  figure  that  will  compete  with  English  cotton- 
seed oil  and  linseed  oil.  I  am  informed,  however,  by  soap  makers 
that  if  the  price  is  such  that  will  enable  American  exporters  to 
compete  with  those  oils,  American  cotton-seed  oil  will  always  be 
given  the  preference,  inasmuch  as  the  fatty  acids  produced  from  it 
serve  their  purpose  better. 

Approximately  there  are  about  80,000  barrels,  or  6,000  tons,  of 
cotton-seed  oil  consumed  in  Wurtemberg  annually.  What  part  of 
this  may  be  American  oil  can  not  be  ascertained.  It  does  not  enter 
into  competition  with  olive  oil,  lard,  butter,  or  vegetable  oils.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  however,  there  is  made  a  cotton-seed  oil 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

S.  Doc.  281.  00-1 6 
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There  is  practically  no  cotton-seed  meal  used  in  this  Kingdom,  tbe 
farmer.^  using  cake  of  other  oils  in  preference,  such  as  poppy,  sesame, 
and  arachis.  A  large  business,  however^  is  done  in  linters^  which  b 
ejttensively  used  bj  spinners  manufacturing  cheap  cloth^  blaJikets,  etc 


2ITTAU, 

COTTOK-SEED  PH0DUCT8  NOT  USED. 

Constil  William  J*  Pike  quotas  from  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  Zittau  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  body  is  cognizant  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  industrial  concerns  of  the  territory,  as  folloWB: 

Thcire  is  no  production  of  cotton-seed  oil  or  cake  in  this  district 
and  the  trade  plays  a  very  unimportant  part.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
bible  to  obtain  any  statistics  of  cotton-seed  products,  nor  are  any 
reliable  particulars  regarding  consumption  and  average  price  to  tie 
had. 

The  current  prices  per  pound  for  fats  and  oils,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  are  us  follows:  Butter,  wholesale,  26  to  2S  ceots^  and 
retail,  32  cents;  lard,  wholesale,  14  to  15  cents,  and  n^taiL  17  c<*ntB; 
olive  oU^  wholesale^  13  to  21  cents,  and  retail^  23  cents;  tallow,  retail, 
10  cents. 


COBURG  AND  DRESDEN, 

Consul-General  Frank  Dillingham,  of  Coburg,  February  18,  reports 
that  cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  and  cotton  linters 
are  not  used  in  his  district.  He  also  reports  that  cotton-seed  oil  does 
not  come  in  competition  with  any  other  oils  sold  there. 

Consul-General  T.  St.  John  Gaffney,  of  Dresden,  writes  under  date 
of  February  19  as  follows: 

In  spite  of  exhaustive  inquiries  made,  not  only  amon^  merchants 
likely  to  handle  such  goods,  but  also  the  presidents  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  I  am  unable  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  use  of 
such  products  in  this  part  of  Saxony.* 

o  isee  report  ot  Coii&ul  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  page  53. 
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ENGLAND. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

INCREASED  IMPOBTB — ^HOW  UITLIZID. 

Consul  Albert  Halstead  reports  from  Birmingham  on  March  8  that 
no  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  actual  quantities  of  cotton-seed 
oil,  cake  meal,  and  linters  used  in  the  Birmingham  district  He  con- 
tinues: 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  Birmingham  mainly  for  soap-making  pur- 
poses. Unfortunately,  information  as  to  the  Quantities  used  and  as 
to  other  oils  with  which  it  is  mixed  has  been  refused.  One  large  con- 
cern rej)lies  that  it  does  use  cotton-s^ed  oil  in  its  works  but  wul  give 
no  details.  As  this  firm  manufactures  other  articles  which  require 
oil,  I  believe  cotton-seed  oil  is  also  used  by  it  for  purposes  other  than 
soap  making.  Grocers  of  whom  I  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  use  of 
cotton-seed  oil  for  edible  purposes  intimate  that  they  know  nothing 
of  its  sale  for  that  purj)ose.  An  oil  for  edible  purposes  called  "  nut 
oil,"  or  "  nutoline,"  is  being  sold  here,  but  I  am  unable  to  learn  whether 
or  not  this  is  manufactured  from  cotton-seed  oil.  Under  the  British 
laws  an  article  must  be  sold  for  what  it  really  is,  and  if  the  grocers 
and  others  who  sell  olive  oil  know  that  such  oil  is  combined  with 
another  they  should  specifically  state  that.  Despite  this  legal  re- 
quirement, I  have  been  informed,  however,  that  cotton-seed  oil  is 
very  generally  used  with  olive  oil  for  domestic  purposes;  in  other 
words^  that  the  two  oils  are  blended.  This  blending,  I  believe,  is  done 
more  m  the  country  from  which  the  olive  oil  comes  than  here. 

Dripping  whicn  are  the  clarified  fats  resulting  from  cooking,  are 
largely  used,  as  is  lard^  for  domestic  cooking,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  no  cottoline  is  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  possible 
that  cotton-seed  oil  under  another  name  may  be  used  for  cooking, 
but  that  I  can  not  definitely  ascertain.  Though  I  have  no  authori- 
tative basis  for  the  statement  and  can  not  verify  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  cotton-seed  oil  is  mixed  with  oils  other  than  olive  oiL 

PRICES  FLUOTUATE. 

The  prices  of  cotton-seed  oil  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  so  exact 

Quotations  can  not  be  given.  There  has  been  a  decided  advance  in 
iie  price  since  December,  1906,  amounting  to  about  25  per  cent,  and 
indications  are  favorable  for  a  further  rise.  This  advance  is  due 
largely  to  the  heavy  increase  in  the  price  of  tallow,  which  embar- 
rasses Britbh  soap  makers  not  a  little,  and  undoubtedly  leads  them 
to  use  more  cotton-seed  oil  than  heretofore.  It  would  appear  also 
as  if  cotton  oil  were  growing  in  popularity,  for  one  authority  tells 
me  that  the  use  of  this  pr(3uct  nas  increased  so  rapidly  that  its 
price  would  have  been  higher  even  if  tallow  had  not  reached  such  a 
high  price. 
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There  have  also  been  large  imports  of  cotton  seed  for  oil-tnaking 
purposes  in  the  past  few  months.  The  receipts  far  January,  IW*, 
for  the  whole  Kingdom  were  about  40  per  cent  greater  than  for  Janu- 
ary* 1906,  The  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton-seed  oil  has  also  been 
so  decid^^^  ns  to  make  it  almost  as  cheap  to  use  tallow  as  cotton'Seed 
oil  in  soap  making* 

CAKE,  MEAii,  AKD  LINTEBS. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  is  used  in  the  United  Kingdoni  very 
largely  for  mixing  with  linseed  cake  for  feeding  purposes.  The 
latest  quotations  for  cotton-seed  cake  in  this  market  were  S'22.81  to 
$23 J 1  for  the  best  brands,  while  English  makes  were  quoted  at  $21.38 
to  $23,1  If  and  Bombay  cotton-seed  cake  at  $21.80,  Decorticated 
cotton-seed  meal  brings  $36.49  for  the  pure  cake  made  by  tiie  British 
Oil  and  Cake  Mills  (Limited),  and  $25.55  for  special  digestive  im^, 
while  American  brands  are  offered  at  $35,28.  In  1906,  I  am  in- 
formed,  the  average  price  of  cotton-seed  oil  was  $23.11  and  decorti- 
cated cotton  meal  $34.06  per  ton* 

Following  are  other  present  prices  for  feeding  cakes,  some  of  which 
are  made  from  cotton  seed  or  mixed  with  it:  fattening  cake,  $32.84; 
fattening  meal^  $30*41;  rearing  cake,  $32,23;  rearing  meal^  $29.80; 
dairy  ca^e,  $31,02;  dairy  meal^  $29,19;  universal  cake,  $31,01;  uni- 
versal  meal,  $29,19 ;  decorticatm  cotton  cake,  $30*54 ;  nndecorticated 
cotton  cake  in  bulk,  $24.33 ;  lamb  cake,  $32.23.  These  quotations  are 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds* 

Cotton-seed  lintersg  one  authority  says,  are  not  used  much  in  Eng- 
land,  and  another  reports  that  ''  the  delinting  of  cotton  seed  is  not 
carried  on  to  anjr  extent  here,  as  American  delmted  cotton  seed  can  be 
bought  at  practically^  the  same  price  as  the  best  seed  '  au  naturel.* 
Cotton -seed  lintensi  are  used  for  tne  purix^se  of  cleaning  woolly  ^^ed, 
but  only  to  a  small  extent,  and  no  figures  are  available  as  to  the 
outturn.*' 

COMPETITIVE  PRODUCTS. 

Cotton-seed  oil  comes  into  competition  in  this  market  with  olive, 
peanut,  and  other  vegetable  oils,  tallow,  butter,  etc.  It  comes  into 
competition  with  aU  kinds  of  oils  and  greases  that  can  be  used  for 
soap-making  purposes,  especially  linseed  oil  and  rape  oil.  As  an 
ediole  oil  it  comes  into  competition  with  olive  and  nut  oils.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  definite  quantities  of  these 
other  oils  that  are  used  in  this  section  of  England.  The  following 
are  to-day's  quotations  in  wholesale  quantities  of  one  hundredweight 
(112  pounds)  for  the  following  grades  of  butter:  Danish,  $27.74; 
Canaoian,  American,  and  New  Zealand,  $24.33  to  $25.79.  Engli^ 
butter  is  bought  in  small  quantities  for  26  cents  per  pound.  Ameri- 
can lard  in  Birmiiigham  is  worth  $12.77  and  English  $13.62  per 
hundredweight 

Margarine  can  not  be  sold  as  butter  except  at  the  risk  of  a  severe 
fine,  yet  I  am  told  there  is  not  a  little  sold  as  butter,  and  butter  forti- 
fied with  other  ingredients  is  sold  as  genuine  butter.    One  firm  in- 
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formed  me  that  they  had  a  proposition  from  an  individual  who 
agreed  to  renovate  their  old  butter  and  make  it  as  good  as  new  for  a 
veiT  small  price,  so  that  it  would  meet  all  possible  Government  tests, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  in  the  course  of  this  process  of  renova- 
tion cotton-seed  oil  was  used. 

Cotton-seen  cake  comes  into  competition  as  a  feedstuff  with  almost 
every  variety  of  feed  for  cattle  oi  which  linseed  cake,  Indian  com 
(maize),  Bombay  cotton  cake,  barley  meal,  and  whole  wheat  meal  are 
examples,  but  this  competition,  I  am  informed,  is  not  serious  because 
of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  cotton  cake.  However,  when  maize 
and  its  products  are  cheap  they  form  a  very  serious  competitor  in  the 
sale  of  cotton-seed  cake. 

For  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  England  there  are  mills 
in  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  London,  all  belonging  to  one  combination  or 
company.  The  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  has  increased  largely  in  this 
country  since  September,  1906.  One  manufacturer  of  cotton-seed  oil 
and  dealer  in  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  says: 

The  coDsnmption  of  cake  meal  is  decreasing,  the  reason  being  that  the 
quality  is  not  so  high  as  formerly.  The  percentage  of  fat  and  protein  has  been 
reduced  so  much  that  better  value  in  cost  per  unit  is  now  obtainable  in  ground 
cocoanut,  etc.  Cotton  seed  would  be  used  in  larger  quantities  if  richer  in  fat 
and  protein,  even  if  a  higher  price  were  charged  to  compensate  the  makers  for 
the  extra  cost 

This  is  a  criticism,  it  seems  to  me,  that  enterprising  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  should  seriously  consider,  ascertaining  who  is 
responsible,  the  American  oil  and  meal  makers  or  the  foreign  mills. 


BRADFORD, 
on-  AND  CAKB  BXTENSIVELY  USED. 

Vice-Consul  Thomas  L.  Renton,  of  Bradford,  reports  March  21 : 
In  this  consular  district,  which  embraces  the  worsted  and  woolen 
industries,  the  cotton-seed  oil  is  largely  consumed  in  making  hard  and 
soft  soap,  in  which  form  it  is  used  for  scouring  the  wool  in  its  various 
processes  of  manufacture.  Of  late  years  much  larger  quantities  have 
been  utilized  in  this  connection,  owinc  to  the  restricted  supply  of 
tallow,  palm  oil,  and  cocoanut  oil,  ana  conseauent  great  rise  m  the 
price  of  these  articles,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  comparatively 
the  cheapest  ingredient  in  the  market  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Cotton-seed  cake  is  used  in  much  less  quantities  in  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle. As  to  actual  quantities  and  values  coming  into  this  district  it  is 
impossible  to  state.  Crushing  mills  are  established  at  Hull  and  Liv- 
erpool, and  the  merchants  receive  their  supplies  from  those  centers  as 
required. 

COMPETITION  AND  PBIGBS. 


Cotton-seed  oil  comes  into  competition  with  olive  oil,  linseed  oil, 
maize  oil,  and  those  previously  mentioned  for  soap-making  purposes, 
and  with  edible  tallow  and  nut  oil  for  edible  purposes.    The  main 
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LEEDS, 

on*  CAKE  m    GENERAL  USB- 

Consul  Lewis  Dexter,  of  Leeds,  under  date  of  February  28^  nmkv 
the  following  report: 

Cotton-seed  cake  is  in  general  use^  and  is  much  appreciated  by 
stock  feeders.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  used  by  some  as  a  highly  conoeD- 
trated  food,  and  cotton-seed  oil  is  known  to  enter  into  some  mami- 
factured  articles,  as,  for  instance,  into  "  lardine,"  a  substitnte  for 
lard,  and,  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent,  into  "  drippene,^  a 
preparation  used  in  calf  rearing;  and  also  into  soap. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  business  done 
here  in  these  materials,  as  the  crushing  and  extracting  is  performed 
at  the  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ports  to  which  the  seed  is  sent, 
.  notably  Liverpool  and  Hull,  and  sales  in  this  district  are  mostly  made 
by  agents  representing  the  firms  that  deal  with  the  seed  first  hand 
It  is  the  refined  oil  which  is  used  here  for  soap  making,  and  the  pres- 
ent price  at  Hull  is  $124  per  ton. 

Tne  cakes  are  chiefly  supplied  in  the  following  dimensions :  Two  feet 
long,  1  foot  wide  at  one  end  tapering  to  9  inches  at  the  other,  about 
1  inch  thick,  and  having  a  corrugated  surface.  Other  cakes  are  sup- 
plied in  the  round  form,  having  a  diameter  of  15  inches,  approxi- 
mately. Present  prices  range  from  $22.77  to  $23.71  per  ton  of  2,2W 
e>unas,  the  former  being  the  price  obtainable  for  cakes  made  from 
ombay  seed  and  the  latter  for  the  best  cakes,  manufactured  from 
Egyptian  seed.  Cotton-seed  oil  in  its  free  state  is  not  used  here  for 
cooking  purposes,  but  enters  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of 
butter  and  liu-d  substitutes,  such  as  margarine  and  lardine. 

COMPETITION  WITH  OTHER  OOMMODITIES. 

With  reference  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  oils  and  greases  entering 
)  competition  with  cotton-seed  oil,  I  append  the  following  table 
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showing  present  approximate  prices  of  the  yarious  commodities  men- 
tioned, as  quoted  m  the  markets  serving  this  district  For  the  sake 
of  reference  the  prices  are  worked  out  at  so  much  per  ton,  the  oils 
being  calculated  at  9  pounds  to  the  gallon  and  250  gallons  to  the  ton. 

Pbiges  of  Cotton-Seed  Oil  and  CJompetino  Abticles  at  Leeds. 


Article. 

Valne 
per  ton. 

Article. 

Value 
per  ton. 

Cotton-seed  oil 

DoBars. 
124.00 
114.86 
165.46 
160.50 

Olive  oil 

DoOan, 
189.79 

LInseedoil 

Tallow 

175.19 

RapeoU 

Butter 

486.66 

PamioU 

Lard 

240.88 

The  competitors  of  cotton-seed  cake  as  a  stock  food  are  linseed  and 
compound  cakes  of  various  kinds.  The  cotton  product  is  considered 
an  economical  feed,  especially  to  adult  animals,  but  users  say  it  is 
"dear"  at  the  present  price  of  $23.71  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds, 
although  it  compares  favorably  with  linseed  cake  at  $37.71  per  ton. 
A  cheaper  form  of  cotton  feed,  which  could  be  delivered  fresh  and 
as  free  as  possible  from  husk  and  fiber,  should  meet  with  a  good 
reception. 

Cotton  cake  is  not  used  directly  as  a  fertilizer  as  is  the  cake  made 
from  the  rape  seed,  but  its  residual  value  as  manure,  after  being  fed, 
is  high. 

Eaible  oils  are  not  in  general  demand  here,  but  there  are  no 
restrictions  against  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  other  than 
those  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  hogs'  lard  and  other  well-established 
products. 


BRISTOL. 
SUPPLIES  DRAWN  CHIEFLT  FROM  THE  EAST. 

Writing  from  Bristol  March  19,  Consul  Lorin  A.  Lathrop  reports: 

The  west  of  England  being  largely  a  grazing  country  the  use  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  cake  is  consi^rable.  Direct  sea  imports  of  cot- 
ton seed  into  Bristol  amount  annually  to  about  60,000  tons,  with  an 
approximate  value  of  $1,500,000.  Direct  imports  of  cotton-seed  cake 
exceed  6,000  tons  annually,  of  the  value  of  $200,000.  Tlie  imports  of 
linseed  cake  are  somewhat  less  than  this.  The  sources  of  supply  of 
cotton  seed  are  Alexandria  and  Bombav.  The  demand  for  Egyptian 
and  Bombay  seed  is  increasing,  and  the  small  import  from  Argen- 
tina is  expected  to  develop.  The  direct  importations  do  not  quite  rep- 
resent the  consumption,  as  a  proportion  of  these  products  reaches 
Bristol  and  its  neighborhood  by  rail  from  other  ports.  Two  local 
firms  of  importance  grind  cotton  seed  and  make  cakes,  and  in  the 
busy  season,  say  from  October  1  to  the  end  of  March,  these  two  con- 
cerns turn  out  ]hx>m  4,500  to  6,000  tons  per  week. 

Present  quotations  for  Egyptian  cotton  cake,  free  on  board,  Bristol, 
are  $25,  less  60  cents  per  ton  discount  for  cash  in  seven  days  from 
date  of  invoice.    Bombay  cotton  cakes  are  selling  for  $21.87<^  l^&^ksis^ 
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f^iime  discouBt,  f,  o,  b*  Ground  Egyptian  cotton  st.^d  is  selling  af 
9^^3.53,  less  usual  discount,  and  ground  Bombay  se^d  $1.20  per  ton 
l^fiff.    Cotton-seed  linters  are  not  used  in  tbis  district* 

COTTON   AND  MN6EBO  OILS- 

The  imports  and  consumption  of  vegetable  oils  other  than  that 
pressed  from  cotton  and  linseed  are  not  great.  The  consumption  of 
olive  oil  in  cookery  and  salads  is  limited  as  compared  with  oanti- 
nental  use*  Throughout  the  country  districts  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land cream,  instead  of  oil,  is  used  for  salad  dressing.  It  appears  to 
be  an  accepted  fact  that  the  cheaper  priced  olive  oils  have  mor©  of 
less  cotton-seed  oil  in  them. 

Cotton-oil  substitutes  for  lard  are  not  very  largely  used  at  the 
present  time*  Prt^ent  quotations  for  lard  are  $12  per  112  pounds. 
The  price  of  butter  for  the  last  six  months  has  been  very  low,  say 
$2B,50  per  112  pounds^  present  prices  being  a  shade  under  $i3-  Mp- 
nJcipal  analysts  occasionally  institute  proceedings  against  ffroc^rs  in 
whose  lard  cotton-seed  oil  is  found  and  against  sellers  of  adylterated 
wilad  oil,  not  l>ecause  of  any  prejudice  against  cotton  seed,  but 
because  tlie  ffoods  are  misdescribed  on  the  latS.  It  is,  however,  some 
years  since  I  have  noted  any  such  proceedings. 

Practically  the  only  oil  which  competes  with  cotton -seed  oil  for 
cattle  food  is  linseed,  but  this  is  always  mixed  with  cotton  cake^  the 
astringent  rjualities  of  the  latter  counteracting  the  laxative  qualitiee 
of  the  linseed.  Compound  cakes  have  a)me  very  much  to  the  fore 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  are  more  and  more  used  by  the 
British  farmer.  These  compound  cakes  are  accepted  as  being  *roore 
digestible  for  young  stock  than  cotton  cake  alone,  and  result,  both 
in  fatting  ancf  milking,  are  better.  Linseed  cake^j  12  to  H  per 
cent  oil,  are  selling  now  for  $42.75  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  f.  o.  b^ 
less  discount.     Compounds  sell  for  $32.50  to  $35. 

The  increase  of  iniports  of  Bombay  seed  has  been  considerable  in 
the  last  few  years.  Its  lower  selling  price  has  helped  to  advance  its 
use,  but  farmers  prefer  the  richer  Egyptian  oil,  and  many  consider 
the  latter  as  cheaper  in  the  end.  The  seed  is  imported  whole,  and 
the  oil  which  is  extracted  is  sold  principally  to  soap  manufacturers. 

No  duty  is  levied  on  cotton  seed  or  oil  caTke,  nor  is  there  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Government  against  it. 


1 


BURSLEM. 
COTTON -SEED   OIL   NOT   USED. 

Consul  Edward  B.  Walker,  of  Burslem,  reports  April  12: 
Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  used  extensively  for  feedini^  and 
fertilizing  purposes  in  this  consular  district,  but  there  is  no  informa- 
tion available  showing  the  aggregate  quantity  and  value  of  annual 
sales.  I  can  not  learn  that  cotton-seed  oil  is  sold  or  used  in  this 
district  The  edible  oil  used  is  olive  oil,  coming  from  France  and 
Italy,  and  all  those  of  whom  inquiry  have  been  made  say  that  thflj 
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know  of  no  cotton-seed  oil  for  edible  purposes  being  sold  in  tliis  sec- 
tion. A  representative  of  a  firm  operating  a  number  of  stores  stated 
that  some  years  ago  several  dealers  w&ce  ^^  prosecuted  and  heavily 
fined  "  for  selling  cotton-seed  table  oil  as  olive  oil,  and  that  he  had 
not  known  of  its  sale  since. 

Prices  for  cake  and  meal  range  as  follows  per  ton  in  bags,  gross 
weight:  Cakes  of  decorticated  ^ed — ^b«3t  American  brands,  $37.10; 
selected  No.  1^  $37.71 ;  lavernool  makes  Al,  $38.93 ;  choice  Peruvian, 
very  rich  in  oil,  $40.15.  Unaecorticated  seed  cakes — ^Liverpool  makes, 
in  bulk,  $23.72  to  $25.66 ;  Egyptian,  choice  quality,  $23.72.  Decor- 
ticated  cotton-seed  meal,  $33.46  to  $34.07 ;  cleaned  cotton  seed,  $37.71 ; 
cleaned  cotton  seed,  crushed,  $38.93;  cotton-seed  oil,  per  hundred- 
weight, $6.69  to  $6.82. 

j^  feedstuff  and  as  an  ingredient  of  fertilizers,  cotton-seed  cake 
and  meal  come  in  competition  with  linseed  cakes  and  linseed-cake 
meal. 

The  price  of  oil  cake  and  meal  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
demana  for  oil,  and  much  ^^  combination  "  cake  (made  up  of  various 
ingredients)  is  used.  As  between  the  American  and  English  brands 
of  oil  cake,  the  statement  is  made  that  for  export  purposes  the  Amer- 
ican cake  is  made  hard,  and  that  many  prefer  the  softer  native 
brands. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
PREJUDICE  AGAINST  CXXTTON-SEED  OIL. 

Consul  Frederick  I.  Bright,  of  Huddersfield,  writing  Majpch  28, 
reports  that  the  principal  centers  for  the  seed-crushing  industry  of 
England  are  Hull  and  Liverpool,  from  which  places  the  seed  oils, 
cakes,  and  meals  are  brought  to  Huddersfield.    The  consul  writes: 

Large  quantities  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  consumed  here.  It  is  used 
in  soap  making,  cooking  fish  and  other  meats,  in  preparing  potato 
diips,  in  lard  and  butter  substitutes,  and  as  a  cheap  medium  for  adul- 
terating purposes.  The  chief  industry  of  the  district  being  tibie 
manufacture  of  woolens  and  worsteds,  there  is  a  great  demana  for 
wool  lubricants,  which  are  applied  to  the  wool  before  it  passes  through 
the  combing  or  carding  machines.  Olive,  or  Gallipoli,  oil  has  been 
extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  vegetable  oils  and  oils  derived  from  animal  fats, 
such  as  tallow  and  lara  oleins  and  neat's- foot  oil.  About  2  gallons 
of  oil  are  needed  for  every  120  pounds  of  wool  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  cotton-seed  oil  is  often  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  olive-oil  lubricants.  The  writer  was  informed  on  good 
authority  tiiat  many  olive-oil  lubricants  were  being  sold  to  con- 
sumers at  prices  much  cheaper  than  the  pure  oil  could  be  purchased 
at  wholesale.  These  oils  are  usually  sold  at  retail  in  quantities  from 
2  to  10  tuns  (a  tvm  of  252  gallons). 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  demand  for  cotton-seed  oil  would  be 
larger  were  it  not  for  the  increased  cost  of  insurance  (21  per  cent 
extra)  to  mill  owners  using  ^^  any  mineral  oil,  oil  of  pine,  linseed, 
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rape,  cotton,  or  other  seed  oil  or  any  product  of  them,  or  any  cotn- 
position  containing  them  or  any  of  them."  The  prices  of* cotton- 
seed oil  are  generally  cheaper  than  linseed. 

Butter  comes  from  Danisn,  Swedish,  and  Irish  sources,  and  seldcsm, 
if  ever,  falls  below  25  csents  per  pound  retail.  American  lard  retails 
at  11  cents  per  pound.  Margarine  and  buttapat  (English  made) 
retail  as  low  as  8  and  12  cents  per  pound. 

Druggists  use  olive  oil  in  tlie  preparation  of  camphorated  oil  (a 
lotion).  Cotton -seed  oil  is  kept  m  stock  and  used  for  various  pur- 
posea 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  cotton-seed  oil  for  cooking  and  table 
purposes  which  is  probably  due  to  its  cheapness  and  to  the  tendency 
to  regard  it  as  an  artificial  substitute  for  a  natural  food.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  odor  emitted  in  its  use  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  lard  the  demand  for  it  would  be  greatly  increased.  The 
campaign  to  widen  the  market  for  edible  cot  ton -seed  oil  seems  to  be 
largely  educational,  not  only  to  convince  the  public  that  it  is  as 
pure  and  healthy  as  its  competitors,  but  how  and  for  what  purposi^ 
it  may  be  utiliz^.  The  demonstration  method,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Texas  State  Fair  exhibition,  has  been  a  very  successful  method  of 
introducing  food  preparations  into  this  country. 

The  Huddersficlcl  district  is  a  gtK>d  market  for  commercial  seed 
cakes.  The  demands  of  a  large  population  devoted  to  manufacturing 
interests  for  milk  and  its  products  have  converted  the  few  acres  ol 
outlying  count  rj^  lands  into  dair^j  farms.  The  district  contains  mativ 
more  cattle  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  less  densely  populated  agricuf- 
tural  portionSj  and  except  for  grass  must  depend  on  other  sources  for 
cattle  foods.  Seed  cakes  and  meals  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
cattle  feeding  of  this  district.  Linseed  and  cotton-seea  cakes  and 
certain  mixtures  or  compound  feeding  cakes  are  in  general  demand 
bv  dairy  farmers  and  cow  keepers.  They  are  also  used  for  sheep. 
The  rape-seed  cake,  as  such,  is  not  in  great  favor. 

PURE    FOOD    fX)R    CATTLE. 

Below  are  five  i^ro visions  of  the  law  in  force  here  governing  the 
use  and  sale  of  artificially  prepared  cattle  foods,  taken  from  the  fer- 
tilizers and  feeding  sturfs  act  of  1893. 

(1)  Every  person  who  seHs  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  any  article  which  has 
be«n  artificially  prepared,  shall  give  to  the  purchaser  an  invoice  stating  tbe 
name  of  the  article  and  whether  it  has  been  prepared  from  one  substance  or 
seed  or  from  more  than  one  substance  or  seed,  and  this  invoice  shaU  haye 
effect  as  a  warranty  by  the  seller  of  the  statements  contained  therein. 

(2)  Where  any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  is  sold  under  a  name  or 
description  implying  that  it  is  prepared  from  any  particular  substance  or  from 
any  two  or  more  particular  substances,  or  is  the  product  of  any  particular  seed 
or  of  any  two  or  more  particular  seeds,  and  without  any  indication  that  it  is 
mixed  or  compounded  with  any  other  substance  or  seed,  there  shall  be  impUed  a 
warranty  by  the  seller  that  it  is  pure — that  is  to  say.  is  prepared  from  that  sab- 
stance  or  substances  only,  or  is  a  product  of  that  seed  or  those  seeds  only. 

(3)  On  the  sale  of  any  article  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  there  shall  be  impUed 
a  warranty  by  the  seller  that  the  article  is  suitable  for  feeding  purposes. 

(4)  Any  statement  by  the  seller  of  the  percentages  of  nutritlre  and  oth^ 
ingredients  contained  in  any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle,  made  in  an 
invoice  of  such  article  or  in  any  circular  or  advertisement  descriptive  of  nch 
article^  shall  have  effect  as  a  warranty  by  the  seller. 
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(5)  The  sale  as  food  for  cattle  of  any  article  containing  ingredients  dtiete- 
rions  to  cattle  or  worthless  for  feeding  purposes  and  not  disclosed  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  entails  a  penal^  of  £20  on  a  first  or  £60  on  a  second  conyiction. 

Large  quantities  of  compound  cakes  and  meals  are  placed  upon  the 
market  bearing  fictitious  commercial  names  which  do  not  indicate  the 
particular  seed  or  product  from  which  they  are  made.  In  complying 
with  the  law  manufacturers  do  not  give  to  purchasers  the  names  of 
the  particular  seeds  or  products  from  which  the  cake  or  meal  is  made, 
but  rather  a  chemical  analysis — for  example,  as  follows : 

^^MaaoUao  dcAry  m«aZ."— Moisture,  11.24  per  cent;  oil,  7.16;  albu- 
minous compounds,  19.94;  mucilage,  starch  sugar,  etc,  46.33;  woody 
fibOT,  9.48;  ash,  5.86;  total,  100  per  cent  Nitrogen,  8.16;  equal  to 
ammonia,  3.32. 

Compound  cakes  and  meals  are  generally  much  cheaper  than  other 
cakes  and  meals,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  large  quantities  of  the 
cheaper  seed  imports  enter  into  their  composition.  The  ^ater  part 
of  tiie  cotton  seed  is  imported  from  Egypt  Rape  seed  is  used  as  a 
food  for  poultry  and  **  rape  dust "  as  a  fertilizer. 

American  com  and  wheat  products  are  yery  much  in  demand  as 
cattle  foods. 

AMERICAN  AND  EGYPTIAN  LINTERS. 

American  and  Egyptian  cotton-seed  linters  are  purchased  from 
liyerpool.  In  the  spinning  mills  they  are  mixed  with  shoddy  and 
other  materials  to  assist  in  making  a  cheaper  and  finer  woolen  yam 
than  could  be  made  with  shoddy  alone.  Other  cottons  are  largely 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  linters  cost  less  than  all  raw  cottons 
and  generally  less  than  cotton  waste.  Their  cleanliness  giyes  them 
an  advantage  oyer  the  lower-priced  wastes,  but  their  shortness  is 
against  their  general  use. 


HULL. 
INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  SEED. 

Consul  Walter  C.  Hamm,  of  Hull,  reports,  on  April  3,  that  cotton- 
seed oil  and  cake  are  used  in  all  parts  oi  the  country.    He  says: 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  towns  for  soap  making  and  to  some  ex- 
tent for  edible  purposes.  Cotton-seed  cake  is  used  in  stock  feeding. 
Prices  yary,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  giye  definite  information  m 
either  case  as  to  the  quantity  or  yalue  of  the  sales  of  each  per  year. 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  used  for  cleaninff  woolly  seeds,  but  only  to 
a  small  extent,  and  no  figures  are  ayailable  as  to  the  outturn. 

Cotton  oil  comes  into  competition  with  all  kinds  of  oils  and  greases 
that  can  be  used  for  soap-making  purposes  chiefly,  but  more  mv  edi- 
ble oils.  Cotton  oil  is  a  competitor  with  other  oils,  such  as  oliye  and 
nut  oils.  Cotton-seed  cake  comes  into  competition  as  a  foodstuff 
with  almost  eyery  other  variety  of  food  for  cattle,  of  which  linseed 
cake  and  maize  would  be  examples,  and  is  partly  a  question  of  price. 
Again  it  is  impossible  to  giye  quantities  and  values. 

Hull  rankea  for  many  years  as  the  leading  oil-compressing  city 
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in  tiin  world,  but  the  cheapness  of  Aiiiericao  cotton  oil  and  cottan 
cake  aifected  the  prosperity  of  the  business  here  to  a  material  extent* 
The  imports  of  cotton  seed  into  Hull  in  190*)  were  higher  than  in 
any  year  since  1903,  Bombay  seed  ivas  more  in  evident^e  than  in  tJie 
previous  year  and  prices  ruled  fairly  high  for  this  class  of  seed, 
Egyptian  se<jd  varied  considerablv,  but  the  close  of  the  year  fomid 
the  market  firm.  The  imports  of  cotton  seed  into  Hulldnring  the 
period  189T-1906  were  as  rollows; 

Imports  or  Ck)TTOzf  Bkeq  ii^tq  Buu^  1897-1906. 


y™r.. 

■ 

Vhc 

QiUMitlUr. 

im; ..„...„._....,... ,. 
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90ft,  701 
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IWS-..-. ,,....._.* * 

urn ., , ..„._. 

i»i„...,.,^,,... „,. „ 

lioe ,^, ^„ ^_.^.,_-.- 

i>t.iai 

l»99 ,,...,,„.,. 

lfll»_„, _ ^ ..-.,.>. 

liOl ,,.,^.f,,.^,. ..* 

The  India  cotton-seed  crop  is  stated  to  be  a  good  one  and  aug- 
mented supplies  are  looked  for  from  that  direction*  more  especially  ms 
cake  made  from  this  class  of  seed  is  becoming  more  popular  among  a 
certain  class  of  farmers  on  account  of  the  price,  which  is  less  than  that 
of  cake  made  from  Egyptian  seed.  The  imports  of  oil  cake  were  as 
follows: 

IiiPOBTB  o?  Oil  Cakk  into  Hull,  1897-190C. 
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Qt}|f)UI|r. 

Year. 

Qii9ktittty, 
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21,571 

44.190 
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The  increase  in  tiie  imports  of  oil  cake  was  a  substantial  one,  and  if 
the  figures  for  the  last  six  years  are  any  criterion  it  appears  that  the 
business  is  steadily  increasing. 

There  was  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  from  Hull  of  cotton 
oil  during  the  past  year.  The  market  fluctuated  during  the  year 
and  at  one  time  $81.20  per  ton  was  the  value,  but  later  m  the  year 
the  price  rose  to  $122.50  per  ton.  The  soap  combine  was  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this  advance.  The  exports  of  cotton  oil  in  1906  aggre- 
gited  11,453  tons,  the  bulk  of  which  went  to  Germany,  France, 
olland,  and  Belgium  in  the  order  named. 


LIVERPOOL. 
IMPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES,  EGYPT,  AND   MEXICO. 

Consul  John  L.  Griffiths,  of  Liverpool,  reports  of  date  March  19  as 
follows : 


■"^Ej 


Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  are  largely  used  in 
Ingland.    Raw  cotton-seed  oil  is  principally  used  in  the  mannfactare 
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of  soap.  Befined  cotton  oil  is  used  in  the  making  of  margarine,  for 
fish  and  chipped-potato  fr^g,  and  in  the  preparation  of  salads. 
Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  i^^d  for  feeding  cattle.  I  am  informed 
tiiat  the  consumption  of  cake  and  meal  is  decreasing,  notwithstanding 
the  slight  increase  of  the  importations  in  1905  over  1904.  The  reason 
assij^ed  is  that  the  quality  is  not  so  high  as  formerly,  the  percenta^ 
of  &t  and  protein  having  been  reduced  so  much  that  better  value  (m 
cost  per  unit)  is  obtainable  in  groundnut  cake,  cocoanut  cake,  etc 
Meal  would  be  used  in  larger  quantities  if  richer  in  fat  and  protein, 
even  though  higher  prices  were  demanded  to  compensate  for  the 
better  quaEty.  In  1901  the  importation  of  cotton-seea  cake  from  the 
Dnited  States  was  122,137  tons,  which  decreased  in  1905  to  92,330  tons, 
whereas  the  importation  from  Egypt  in  1901  was  45,926  tons,  which 
increased  in  1905  to  69,363  tons.  From  Mexico  in  1901  the  importa- 
tions were  7,638  tons,  compared  with  10,476  tons  in  1905.  Comparing 
the  years  1901  and  1905,  the  official  figures  show  that  the  imports  of 
cotton-seed  cake  from  the  United  States  considerably  decreased, 
while  the  imports  from  all  other  countries  in  total  quantity  were 
practically  the  same.  The  present  price  (March  19)  of  cotton-seed 
oil  is  $136.26  per  ton,  compared  with  $97.33  per  ton  last  year.  The 
price  of  cotton-seed  cake,  good,  choice  decorticated  American,  is  from 
|35.27  to  $37.71.  The  price  of  English  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake 
is  from  $38.93  to  $40.14  per  ton.  The  seeds  imported  at  this  port 
are  already  delinted. 

Cotton-seed  oil  competes,  as  already  stated,  with  butter,  lard,  and 
olive  oil,  but  it  has  a  distinct  market  value  of  its  own  here,  and  the 
demand  is  increasing. 

COMPETITORS  OP  OOTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  compete  with  linseed  cake  as  a  cattle 
food.  The  present  price  of  linseed  cake  is  from  $34.66  to  $36.49  per 
ton.  During  the  year  1905  the  importations  of  cotton-seed  oil  m- 
creased  from  10,553  tons  to  14,687  tons,  or  4,134  tons.  The  total 
quantity  of  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  imported  into  England  during 
1905  was  172,169  tons,  and  in  1904  169,399  tons,  an  increase  of  2,770 
tons.  From  1904  "  Oil  seed  ^  is  shown  in  the  British  Government 
statistics  under  the  separate  headings  of  "  Cotton-seed  oil,"  "  Linseed 
oil,"  and  "  Other  sorts."  Prior  to  that  year  these  classifications 
appeared  under  the  heading  ^'  Oil  seed,"  so  that  comparison  can  be 
made  only  with  1904  and  1905. 

BNGLISH   CRUSHING  MILLS. 

As  before  stated,  the  importe  of  cotton-seed  products  into  this 
country  have  not  increased  during  the  last  five  years.  Very  small 
quantities  of  cotton  oil  are  sent  here.  There  is,  however,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  produced  in  this  country  from  the  seed, 
one  factory  alone  turning  out  an  average  of  78,000  tons  per  year. 
In  1905  only  12,726  tons  of  umrefined  and  5,668  tons  of  i^ned  or 
edible  cotton  oil  were  exported,  so  that  the  home  consumption  must 
be  large.  Olive  oil  is  not  in  great  demand  and  is  principally  used 
for  salads.  In  1905  the  imports  were,  unrefined  or  raw,  f,600  tons; 
refined  or  edible,  4,352  tons.  Olive  oil  is  not  produced  in  this  coun- 
try.   There  is  no  doubt  that  cotton-seed  oil  takes  the  ig\»«^  ^^  O^^ 
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oil  in  many  instances  when  people  simplj  purchase  **  salad  oil" 
without  further  inquiry.  Of  course^  if  olive  oil  is  asked  for,  cot- 
ton-seed  oil  can  not  be  substituted,  the  foods  and  drugs  act  pre- 
venting such  deception*  The  present  price  of  olive  oil  is  $204,39 
per  ton  J  as  against  $136.26  per  ton  for  cotton-seed  oiL  There  is  no 
discrimination,  so  far  as  I  can  disco verj  on  the  part  of  tlie  Guvenk'- 
ment  against  cotton-seed  oil. 


LONDON, 


OIL  USED  IN  LAROB  QUANTITTES. 


Consul-General  Robert  J-  Wynne,  writing  from  London  MarcJi  12> 
reports  briefly  and  in  general  terms  on  the  trade  in  England.  The 
report  in  part  follows: 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  in  this  coimtiy 
and  largely  for  frjing  purposes,  A  large  quantity  is  used  also  for 
packing  and  canning.  The  imports  in  tons  in  the  years  named  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

•  I  If  PORTS  ov  CJottoN'Sexd  On.  iiito  Great  Bbtcaib* 
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Most  of  the  oil  consumed  in  this  country  is  crushed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Egyptian  or  Bombay  seed.  It  is  possible  to  refine 
the  former  to  make  an  edible  oil.  Oil  from  the  Bombaj  seed,  called 
"  pale  oil,"  not  being  sweet,  can  be  used  only  for  technical  purposea 
Sweet  oil  is  principally  used  for  fish  frying  and  similar  edible  pur- 
poses. The  pale  oil.  which  is  nonedible,  is  principally  used  for  soap 
making,  burning,  tor  making  "lardine"  (thickened  cotton  oil), 
which  is  used  as  a  lubricant 


> 


PRICES  AND  CO.AlPETmON. 

The  present  price  of  sweet  cotton  oil  is  $6.69  per  hundredweight, 
and  of  pale  cotton  oil  $6.51  per  hundredweight,  both  packed  in  casks 
of  about  7  hundredweights  gross,  discount  2^  per  cent;  if  packed  in 
barrels  for  export,  12  cents  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  more. 

Sweet  cotton  oil  competes  with  olive  oil,  groundnut  oil,  sesame  <h1, 
and  other  sweet  vegetable  oils,  edible  tallow,  etc.,  for  edible  purposes, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine.  Pale  cotton  oil  competes  with 
cocoanut  oil,  ordinary  tallow,  bone  and  other  greases,  fish  oils,  eta, 
for  soap  making;  rape  oil  for  burning,  and  rape,  mineral,  and  castor 
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oils;  also  olive  oil  for  lubricating.    The  nearest  values  for  these 
articles  are  about  as  follows: 

Pbiges  of  Gotton-Sebd  On.  and  Ck>MPEnNo  Abticles. 


Article. 

Price  per  U2 
pounda. 

Article. 

Price  per  112 
pounds. 

Cotton  oil:  • 

Sweet 

DoOan. 

6.69 
6.61 

9.98 
9.25 

5. 85  to  8. 62 

9.18 
8.76 

Fish  oils 

DoOart. 
8. 89  to  5. 85 

Pale 

Rape  oil,  bamlng  and  lubricat- 
ing   

Olive  oil: 

7.06 

Edible 

Castor  oil,  lubricatiJDig 

8.28 

Lubricatii.g 

Qronndnnt  oil..... 

7.30 

Sesame  oil 

Cocoanut  oil 

9.98 

Tftllow: 

Bone  grease 

7.80 

Edible 

Mineral  oiL  InbricatiniT 

84. 07  to  78. 00 

Ordinary 

MANCHESTER. 


INCREASING  MARKETS  FOR  COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS. 

Consul  William  Harrison  Bradley,  of  Manchester,  reports,  March  15 : 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  use  of  cotton-seed  oil,  cake,  and 
meal  in  England!  The  oil  is  used  for  edible  purposes — ^in  dairies, 
as  salad  oil,  etc. — ^while  a  small  proportion  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap.  The  increased  price,  however,  has  caused  the  refined 
American  oil  to  be  left  almost  entirely  to  edible  purposes.  I  find 
that  quite  an  amoimt  is  used  by  the  many  cheap  restaurants,  called 
"  friea-fish  shops,''  all  over  England. 

Oil  from  seed  imported  from  various  countries  and  crushed  in 
England  seems  to  be  the  only  oil  used  for  other  than  edible  purposes. 
Gotton-seed  cake  is  used  as  feed  for  animals;  cotton-seed  meal  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  fertilizers. 
Cotton-seed  oil  is  quoted  at  present  at  from  $7.30  to  $8.76  per  hun- 
dredweight (112  pounds),  according  to  quality;  cotton-seea  cake  at 
from  $36.49  to  $39.54  per  ton,  and  cotton-seed  meal  at  $34.06  to  $35.28 
per  ton.  I  do  not  find  statistics  as  to  the  total  importation  of  cotton- 
seed oil  into  England,  but  to  this  district  there  came  during  the  year 
1906, 4,642  barrels,  practically  all  from  the  United  States. 

Cotton-seed  linters  have  a  limited  use  as  cotton  waste  in  some  kinds 
of  spinning,  shoddy,  blankets,  wadding  for  surgical  purposes,  and 
in  the  making  of  felt  hats.  Account  is  not  kept  of  ita  importation 
in  the  annual  statements,  but  importers  tell  me  that  about  4,000 
bales  would  be  the  limit  of  amount  used  here.  TTie  bales  are  of  500 
pounds  weight  and  the  present  price  for  good  average  quality  is  6 
cents  per  pound. 

Cotton-seed  oil  comes  in  competition  with  fish  oil,  cocoanut  oil, 
olive  oil,  palm  oil,  linseed  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  grease,  and  tallow. 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  animal  fat  produced 
in  England  as  the  slaughterhouses  are  at  present  managed. 

Present  prices  are:  Olive  oil  $243.32  and  peanut  oil  $218.99  per 
tun;  edible  tallow,  $194.66  to  $209.25  per  ton;  lard,  $240.88  per  ton; 
butter,  $486.65  to  $545.04  per  ton. 
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Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  come  in  competition  with  English  manu- 
factured cotton  and  linseed  cake,  as  well  as  cake  and  meal  imported 
from  other  countries. 

The  total  imports  of  cotton-seed  cake  into  England  for  the  year 
1906  was  182,679  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  92,330 
tons.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  market  for  cotton-seed  prod- 
ucts and  no  discrimination  against  cotton-seed  oil. 

IMPORTS  OF  OIL   SEEDS   AND  OILS. 

The  following  returns,  taken  from  the  foreign  and  colonial  statis- 
tics of  the  United  Kingdom,  give  the  amount  and  value  of  oil  seeds 
and  oils  imported  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1906,  com- 
pared with  1905 : 

Imports  of  Oil  Seeds  and  Oils,  1905  and  1906. 


Articles  and  countries. 


Quantity. 


1906. 


Value. 


1905. 


1906. 


Seeds. 
Cotton  seed: 

Egypt tons. 

Otner  countries do . . 


885,616 
183,313 


862,592 
262, 175 


Dollars. 
10,311,140 
4,159,494 


Total. 


.do. 


Flax  or  linseed: 

Russia quarters. 

United  States do.. 

Argentina do.. 

British  East  Indies do. . 

Other  countries do.. 


568,928 


624,767 


14,470,634 


208,780 
9,445 
967,930 
611,063 
126.800 


170,781 
86,105 
555,363 
494,961 
280,940 


1,954,542 
87,650 
8,476,338 
6,505,836 
1,209,529 


Total. 


.do.. 


Rape  seed: 

Russia do.. 

British  East  Indies do. . 

Other  countries do. . 

Total do.. 

Oils. 
Refined  or  edible: 

Cocoanut hundredweight. 

Cotton-seed tons. 

Olive do.. 

Palm hundredweight. 


1,924,008 


1,588,100 


17,233,895 


85,690 
91,918 
53.718 


10,985 
87,840 
19,324 


223,401 
759,719 
409,058 


181,326 


118, 149 


92,651 

12,341 

4,352 

34,689 


202,491 
10,884 
4,467 
62,684 


701,199 

1,099,055 

899,742 

217,508 


Total. 


Seed: 

Cotton,  unrefined tons. 

Linseed- 
Pure do.. 

Not  pure do.. 

Rape do.. 

Other do.. 

Other  oils: 

Fish do.. 

Cocoanut hundredweight. 

Olive tons. 

Palm hundredweight. 


8,809 


}  9,117 
10,992 
5,708 


25,508 

613, 165 

7,690 

1,144,868 


1,786 

17.056 
1,605 

U,050 
4,627. 

27,808 

835,544 

9,419 

1,223,787 


266,481- 


796.646 

1,169,454 
688,614 

2,033,870 
4,003,804 
1,248,748 
6.894,976 


DoOars. 
11,354,892 
6,731,780 


18,086,672 


1,675,816 
872,728 
6.513,710 
6,060,OU 
2,816,961 


15,987.726 


82,906 
861.409 
197,666 


1,392,178  I   1,141,809 


1.558,878 

1,195,022 

1,090.180 

877,499 


2,917,504  j   4,216,524 


168, 4S1 

1,679,112 
146,306 

1,840,386 
620,488 

2,814,612 
2,866,966 
1.656,686 
7,077,068 


EXPORTS  OF  OILS. 


The  exports  of  refined  or  edible  oils  in  1906  were  valued   at 

$2,861,034  against  $516,952  in  1905.    Of  the  former  amount  $2,603,987 

was  cotton-seed  oil,  against  $462,648  in  1905.    In  1906  the  value  of 

unrefined  or  raw  cotton-seed  oil  exported  was  $16,093  and  in  1905 

$1,009,978. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
AliLEGED  ADULTERATION  BY  AMERICAN  MILLS. 

Consul  Horace  W.  Metcalf  reports  as  follows  from  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  March  26 : 

Following  are  the  returns  given  by  the  river  Tyne  commissioners 
of  cotton  and  linseed  cake  and  meal  imported  into  the  river  Tyne 
during;  the  year  1906,  from  the  countries  named,  in  tons  of  2,240 
poun<&:  United  States,  100  tons;  Germany,  220;  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, 4;  Russia,  240;  coastwise,  1,976;  total,  2,540.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  imported  26  tons  of  cotton  and  linseed  meal,  of  which 
25  tons  were  coastwise. 

Cotton  seed  is  used  in  this  country  as  the  source  of  oil  which,  when 
expressed,  is  used  in  soap  making  and  for  adulterating  animal  fats 
and  oils.  Prices  of  Enghsh  oil  at  present  are  from  $131.40  to  $141.13 
per  ton.  The  import  value  of  American  oil  is  $153.29  to  $163.02  per 
ton.  The  residue  or  oil  cake  is  used  for  cattle  feeding.  There  are 
no  oil  mills  in  this  district,  and  the  chief  center  of  oil-seed  crushing 
on  the  east  coast  is  Hull.    Cotton-seed  linters  are  unknown  here. 

In  this  district  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
cotton-seed  cake  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

In  answer  to  the  sixth  interrogatory  of  the  circular,  a  large  firm 
reports:  "  The  trade  in  decorticated  cotton-seed  meal  and  decorticated 
cotton-seed  cake  has  been  decreasing  from  year  to  year,  so  far  as  this 
district  is  concerned,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  adulteration  now  prac- 
ticed by  American  millers  by  grinding  up  and  otherwise  mixing  the 
useless  hulls  of  the  cotton  seed  with  the  cake  and  meal.  In  former 
years,  when  this  industry  was  started,  we  got  really  decorticated 
cotton-seed  meal  and  cake  of  bright  canary  yellow  color,  containing 
a  larffe  percentage  of  oil  and  albuminoids,  which  make  them  highly 
valuable  as  feed  for  cattle.  The  quality  has  been  deteriorating  rrom 
year  to  year.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  shipments  made 
from  the  Southern  States  ports,  chiefly  New  Orleans,  which  is 
usually  called  '  Prime '  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal,  have 
been  scandalous,  and  have  caused  no  end  of  trouble  and  disputes." 


NOTTINGHAM. 
LABGE  QUANTITIES  CONSUMED. 

Consul  Frank  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  reports,  under  date  of 
February  28: 

According  to  the  estimates  of  large  dealers,  between  20  and  30  tons 
(2,240  poimds)  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  used  in  Nottingham  and  imme- 
diate vicinity  per  week  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  margarine,  and 
confectionery,  and  by  cheap  lunch  stands  in  frying  nsh.  and  potatoes. 
The  price  has  varied  greatly,  having  been  as  low  as  $4.38  per  hun- 
dredweight of  112  pounds,  while  now  it  is  $6.33.  The  aggregate 
quantity  per  year  used  in  this  locality  is  estimated  at  from  1,0^  to 
1^  tong,  valued  at  $131,590  to  $197,385. 
8.  Doc.  283,  ao-i 7 
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ban  from  the  United  States  to  this  district  A  smaller  quantity 
Smes  from  India  and  is  of  inferior  quality.  There  is  no  mscrimi- 
idon  oD  the  part  of  the  Gtovemment  against  cotton-seed  products 
'  any  kind.  Ttis  district  makes  no  direct  importations  of  cotton- 
ed products,  purdiases  usually  being  made  from  importers  at  Hull 
id  Liverpool. 


PLYMOUTH 


FAIB  DEMAND   FOR   MEAL. 


Writing  from  Plymouth  on  March  6,  Consul  Joseph  G.  Stephens 
imishes  the  following:  , 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  into  this  district  in  only  the  smallest 
lantities^  as  the  demand  for  it  is  not  large.  Cotton-seed  cake  or 
"  has  a  much  larger  market,  and  some  few  years  ago  was  imported 
to  Plymouth  from  New  Orleans  in  large  cargo  shipments. 
^  to  the  damaged  condition  of  the  cargo  on  arrival  by  sailing 
I^  this  trade  was  abandoned  and  at  present  the  product  is  shipped 
imer  direct  to  either  Hull  or  Bristol  and  thence  to  Plymouth  in 
of  150  to  SOO  ton  shipments  per  smaller  steamer.  The  cake  or 
leal  is  used  exclusively  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  I  am  informed 
local  merchants  that  the  demand  is  a  steady  and  fairly  large  one. 
.demand,  however,  does  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  merchants  had 
Hpated.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  quantity  imported  into  this 
rict,  as  some  of  it  arrives  by  rail  and  some  by  water,  and  thosp 
bipments  which  arrive  by  rail  are  not  recorded. 
American  cottonseed  meal  and  cake  comes  into  competition  with 
__,ed  meal  from  India  and  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  nrom  Bombay 
ad  Eg^^pt.  The  American  product  is,  however,  generally  preferred, 
^ll  IS  considered  more  digestible. 


SHEFFIELD. 


OPPORTUNmr  FOR  AMERICAN  OIL. 


Consul  Charles  N,  Daniels,  writing  from  Sheffield,  April  6,  reports 
It  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  is  but  little  used  in  that  consular  dis- 
ict,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  district  being  devoted  to  agri- 
lilturf!.    The  consul  continues : 

Milk  being  the  principal  product  of  the  farmSp  preference  is  given 
>  linseed  cake  or  meal.    The  present  price  of  linseed  cake  or  meal, 

y^"   3er  cent  pure,  is  $39.54  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  at  Sheffield.    A 
e  Egyptian  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  used  at  $24.94  per  ton  here. 
!ft0i  unable  to  learn  that  cotton-seed  linters  are  used. 
Edible  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  extensively  here  by  the  fried  fish  and 
"^ip  shops.    American  cotton-seed  oil  comes  in  competition  with  a 
^   product  made  in  England.    This  home  product  is  English  com- 
'  cotton-seed  oil,  and  is  known  to  the  trade  as  ^  sweet  oil  ^  or 
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At  Leicester  some  of  the  oHve  oil  used  is  adulterated  with  cotton* 
seed  oil.  The  consular  agent  there  thinks  it  likely  there  would  be 
a  ^ood  opening  for  cot  ton -seed  oil  as  a  lubricant  in  the  hosierv  trade 
if  it  were  refined  and  do  rifled  so  as  to  leave  no  stain  on  textile  fabrics. 
Cotton^seed  linters  ax-e  unknown  in  this  district,  according  to  all 
informants- 

OOM  PETITION    WITI^   OTHEB   PHODUCTB, 

Cotton -seed  oil  competes  with  practically  everything  resembling  it 
which  can  be  used  for  similar  purposes,  because  it  is  usually  cheaper 
The  wholesale  price  of  cotton -seed  oil  is  about  50  cents  a  nallon^  or 
about  5J  cents  a  pound  j  of  olive  oil  from  $1  to  $1,40  a  gallon,  and 
of  lard  from  8  to  12  cents  a  pound.  Linseed  oil  is  quoted  at  fran 
32  to  40  cents  a  gallon,  and  is,  therefore,  cheaper  than  eotton-^^ 
oil.  There  are  no  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  any  of  these  compering 
articles  used  in  this  district  and  dealers  will  not  venture  to  give  an 
estimate. 

Enormous  quantities  of  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  oonsmned  in 
this  county*  but  no  figures  are  obtainable — not  even  a  gue5>s  from  the 
principal  dealers.  The  most  common  form  is  a  compressed  flat  cake, 
either  wedge  shajied  or  square.  It  is  fed  to  F=5tock.  Practicallv  all 
the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  use  it*  The  price  ii  from  S^  to  4^  * 
ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Competing  articles  are  linseed  cake,  $42.5S  « 
ton;  rice  meal,  $27,86  a  ton,  and  compound  feed  cakes,  $34  a  toiL 
Large  quantities  are  used,  but  figures  are  unobtainable. 

MARE^TS   OF  DEBET   AND  LEICESTER. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  40  tons  of  cotton -seed  cake  are  sold  pef 
week  in  the  locality  of  Derby  in  the  spring  and  about  20  ton?  per 
week  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  linseed 
cake.  The  consular  agent  at  Derby  further  states:  "The  article 
which  sells  best  is  known  as  '  Egyptian  cotton-seed  cake/  the  next 
best  in  point  of  quality  being  that  which  is  sent  from  Bombay.  Xol 
much  ordinar}^  cotton-cake  meal  is  sold  in  this  district.  The  «)Ei- 
pound  cakes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  ordinary  cotton-cake  meal, 
and  compound  cakes  are  largely  sold  here.  Some  of  the  better  clas^ 
of  farmers  also  buy  decorticatetl  cotton  cake  and  decorticated  cotton- 
cake  meah  ThiJ4  js  rich  in  oil  and  albuminoids.  The  present  priw 
of  Egjptian  cotton  cake  is  $^5,55  per  ton,  decorticated  cotton  cake 
$42,58  per  ton,  and  decorticated  cotton-cake  meal  $40.15  per  ton.^ 

At  Leicester  cotton-seed  cakes,  and  linseed  cakes  in  smaller  quan- 
tity,  are  used  for  feeding  cattle*  The  oil  used  generally  by  painters 
y  ft  linseed  product  and  comes  chiefly  from  Sie  Baltic  proTincra. 
The  consular  aeent  says  he  can  not  learn  of  any  use  of  colton-i^ 
products  as  a-*  figredient  of  fertilizers.  The  quantities  of  bo*l> 
cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  used  in  this  district  are  increasing. 

There  is  no  production  of  edible  oils  in  the  district  Mach  the 
larger  part  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  used  comes  from  the  United  States, 
except  at  Derby,  where  oil  from  British  dependencies  is  reported 
to  be  supplanting^  American  oil.  A  comparatively  small  aiianti^ 
of  Egyptian  and  East  Indian  cotton^seed  oil  is  also  consumed  in  thi* 
county.    A  greater  quantity  of  cotton  seed  cake  comes  from  Egypl 
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than  from  the  United  States  to  this  district.  A  smaller  quantity 
comes  from  India  and  is  of  inferior  quality.  There  is  no  discrimi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Government  agamst  cotton-S€^  products 
of  any  kind.  This  district  makes  no  direct  importations  of  cotton- 
seed products,  purchases  usually  being  made  from  importers  at  Hull 
and  Liverpool. 


PLYMOUTH 
FAIB  DEMAND  FOR   BiEAL. 

Writing  from  Plymouth  on  March  6,  Consul  Joseph  Q.  Stephens 
furnishes  the  following :  , 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  into  this  district  in  only  the  smallest 
quantities,  as  the  demand  for  it  is  not  large.  Cotton-seed  cake  or 
meal  has  a  much  larger  market,  and  some  few  years  ago  was  imported 
direct  to  Plymouth  from  New  Orleans  in  large  cargo  shipments. 
Owing  to  the  damaged  condition  of  the  cargo  on  arrival  by  sailing 
vessels,  this  trade  was  abandoned  and  at  present  the  product  is  shipped 
by  steamer  direct  to  either  Hull  or  Bristol  and  thence  to  Plymouth  in 
lots  of  150  to  300  ton  shipments  per  smaller  steamer.  The  cake  or 
meal  is  used  exclusively  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  I  am  informed 
by  local  merchants  that  the  demand  is  a  steady  and  fairly  large  one. 
The  demand,  however,  does  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  merchants  had 
anticipated.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  quantitv  imported  into  this 
district,  as  some  of  it  arrives  by  rail  and  some  by  water,  and  those 
shipments  which  arrive  by  rail  are  not  recorded. 

American  cotton-seed  meal  and  cake  comes  into  competition  with 
linseed  meal  from  India  and  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  from  Bombay 
and  Egypt.  The  American  product  is,  however,  generally  preferred, 
as  it  is  considered  more  digestible. 


SHEFFIELD. 
OPPORTUNmr   FOB  AMERICAN  OIL. 

Consul  Charles  N.  Daniels,  writing  from  Sheffield,  April  6,  reports 
that  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  is  but  little  used  in  that  consular  dis- 
trict, a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  district  being  devoted  to  agri- 
culture.   The  consul  continues: 

Milk  being  the  principal  product  of  the  farms^  preference  is  given 
to  linseed  cake  or  meal.  The  present  price  of  linseed  cake  or  meal, 
95  per  cent  pure,  is  $39.54  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  at  Sheffield.  A 
little  Egyptian  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  used  at  $24.94  per  ton  here. 
I  am  unable  to  learn  that  cotton-seed  linters  are  used. 

Edible  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  extensively  here  by  the  fried  fish  and 
chip  shops.  American  cotton-seed  oil  comes  in  competition  with  a 
like  product  made  in  England.  This  home  product  is  English  com- 
pressed cotton-seed  oil,  and  is  known  to  the  trade  as  ^  sweet  oil ''  ot 
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*^  cooking  oil/*  and  is  at  present  (April  5)  quoted  ai  $124.09  per  Urn 

of  2,240  pounds. 

COTTON  on*   AND  QUICK    LtTNOH- 

Tt  is  in  this  trade  that  there  appears  an  opportunity  for  Amerioii 
oil.  The  fish  and  chip  shops  rexl^rred  to  are  the  cheap  quick 'Itindi 
places  of  the  working  people  of  thL^s  part  of  England-  It  is  said  that 
in  ilm  city  of  Sheffield  alone  there  is  more  than  a  thousand  of  these 
Hhom,  and  every  town  and  city  in  the  manufacturing  part  of  Eng 
hrnd  will  show  them  in  like  proportion.  In  them  a  aUce  of  fish  and 
a  plate  of  chips  (fried  potatoes)  are  sold  at  the  low  pri(Mj  of  1  penny 
{2  CMints)  each.  The  bulk  of  their  trade  is  done  at  night,  they  being 
the  last  shops  to  close,  rarely  elosinjg  before  midnight,  FormerlT 
animal  fat  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  food,  but  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  pure- food  act  has  compelled  the  use  of  Tegetahle 
oil  in  place  of  it. 

SUPERIORITT  OF  THU  AMERICAN  FRODUCT, 

The  principal  dealer  in  supplies  for  these  shops  a  short  time  ago 
purchased  from  an  American  concern  a  sample  lot  of  50  barrels  of 
Ain**rican  oil.  After  submitting  it  to  serere  private  tests  he  supplied 
hit:  trade  with  it  The  trade  with  few  exceptions  pronounoed  it 
superior  to  the  English  oil  they  had  been  using,  A?ikca  in  what  waj 
i4  excelled,  the  report  was  that  it  was  freer  from  odor  and  lass  in- 
clined to  *'  froth  up ''  when  heated.  Upon  his  attempting  to  secure  i 
further  supply  of  this  oil  he  found  it  had  advanced  in  pric^  to  Bucii 
an  extent  that  he  could  not  compete  with  the  English  product.  In  a 
long  interview  with  this  dealer  lie  advanced  the  idea  that  if  the 
American  producer  could  meet  the  English  price  until  the  trade 
became  familiar  with  the  superior  quality  of  the  American  prodact 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  holding  this  market,  or  the  better  part 
of  it  at  least,  at  an  advanced  price.  He  claimed  that  experiments  m 
his  own  kitchen  had  proved  jts  value  to  him  and  that  a  continued 
use  by  the  trade  would  demonstrate  the  fact  to  them  as  welL 

It  Is  impossible  to  give  any  ligure^  as  to  the  quantity  of  csotton-^cied 
oil  used  in  this  district  further  than  to  say  the  dealer'before  refenvJ 
to  states  thnt  if  American  cotton  oil  of  the  quality  he  has  had  oonU 
be  put  into  the  market  at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  English  product 
his  trade  alone  would  re<|uire  from  100  to  200  barrefe  a  v*eek  lo 
supply  it 
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IRELAND. 
BELFAST.  • 
USE   OF   MEAL,   CAKE,  AND  OIL. 

Consul  Samuel  S.  Knabenshue,  of  Belfast,  writes  under  date  of 
March  14: 

Cotton-seed  oil,  cotton-seed  cake,  and  cotton-seed  meal  are  used  in 
the  Belfast  consular  district  to  a  considerable  extent.  Linters  are  not 
used  here.  The  imports  of  the  cake  were  8,117  long  tons  in  1905  and 
6,921  tons  in  1906;  of  meal,  2,222  long  tons  in  1905  and  96  tons  in 
1906. 

The  reason  for  the  great  falling  off  of  imports  for  1:906  as  compared 
with  1905  was  the  hign  price  last  year.  The  prices  in  1906  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  free  on  quay,  Belfast,  were :  For  cake,  $34.67  to  $37.72, 
average  about  $36.50;  for  meal,  $32.85  to  $35.28,  average  about 
$34.07. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  come  into  competition  as  foodstuffs  for 
live  stock  with  linseed  cake  and  meal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hemp- 
seed  cake  and  meal.  None  of  these  are  used  to  any  extent  as  fer- 
tilizers. The  imports  of  linseed  cake  for  the  past  two  years,  in  tons 
of  2,240  pounds,  were  13,382  tons  in  1905  and  11,732  tons  m  1906; 
linseed  meal,  128  tons  in  1905  and  83  tons  in  1906.  The  quantities  of 
hemp-seed  products  were  so  small  that  they  were  not  separately  named 
in  the  official  reports.  The  prices  of  linseed  and  cotton-seed  cake  and 
meal  range  on  a  parity.  While  it  is  true  Ireland  devotes  a  large  area 
to  flax  culture,  the  plant  is  raised  primarily  for  the  fiber.  It  is 
pulled  before  the  seed  is  fully  ripened,  and  the  inmiature  seed  is  not 
deemed  of  any  value  whatever. 

CLASSiriCATION   OF  OILS. 

The  Belfast  Harbor  Board,  in  its  official  report,  classifies  oils  into 
"  Petroleum  and  paraffin  "  and  "  Other."  In  the  latter  are  included 
vegetable  and  animal  oils.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  trust- 
worthy data.  The  edible  oil  competes  witn  butter,  lard,  and  olive  oil, 
and  finds  its  chief  use  among  bakers.  Two  grades  of  cotton-seed  oil 
are  imported — the  "  off  ^ade,"  for  soap  makers,  and  "  edible  "  oil,  for 
bakers'  use.    The  quantity  imported  for  soap-making  purposes  varies 

freatly,  according  to  its  price  relatively  to  other  soap-making  oils, 
t  may  reach  1,000  tons  in  a  year  wherem  cotton-seed  oil  is  relatively 
cheap,  and  fall  to  100  tons  when  the  price  is  as  high  as  it  was  in  190G. 
The  quantity  imported  of  "American  prime"  cotton-seed  oil,  that 
used  tor  edible  purposes,  probably  does  not  exceed  from  30  to  40  tons 
annually.  The  prices  of  the  two  grades,  for  1906,  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  free  on  quay,  Belfast,  were,  for  off-grade  oil,  $92.46  to 
$111.93,  average  about  $102.20,  and  for  edible  oil,  $114.36  to  $138.70, 
average  about  $126.53.  The  official  returns  give  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports oy  quantities  only,  and  not  by  values.  The  above  prices  were 
given  by  importers. 

The  "  off-grade  "  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  entirely  by  soap  makers,  and 
olive  oil  is  its  only  vegetable-oil  competitor.  In  the  soap-making 
industry  the  price  of  the  raw  material  governs,  and  cotton-seed  on 
has  the  lead  when  it  can  be  sold  on  Belfast  quay  at  a  price  that  makes 
it  the  cheaper  material.    Ireland  is  noted  for  its  buttec  acLd  '^V^^'c^a^- 
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ucts,  exporting  both  largely,  hence  the  supply  of  butter  and  lard  is 
ample.  The  use  of  cotton -seed  oil  depends  upon  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumen  There  is  no  duty  on'  any  cotton-seed  products  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  There  is  the  same  diflieulty  here  as  everywhere  else  in 
introducing  a  new  food  product,  such  as  cottolenej  but  thare  is  no 
other  prejudice  against  any  cotton  seed  products. 


CORK, 


"? 
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CAKE* 

Consul  H,  Sp  Culver,  of  Cork,  reports,  March  18,  that  cotton *s 
oil  is  used  in  the  south  of  Ireland  to  such  a  limited  extent  tbat  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  it  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  even  approximatelt 
the  aggregate  quantity  used.  Cotton*seed  cake,  however,  has  an 
extensive  sale-    The  consul  oontinues; 

Some  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  by  manufacturers  of  margarine,  who 
import  it  from  London  or  Liverpool,  but  not  in  any  considerable 
quantity-  The  people  generally  are  strangers  to  the  product  and  even 
me  leading  merchants  are  not  aware  of  its  value  or  the  uses  to  whici 
it  may  be  puL  Like  many  products  from  the  United  States  in  the 
south  of  Imand,  it  receives  such  attention  as  the  dealers  io  Londoo 
and  Liverpool  see  fit  to  bestow  upon  it,  usually  being  allowed  to 
percolate  mto  the  general  trade. 

It  is  believed  that  cotton -seed  oil  would  meet  with  an  ever  increasing 
demand  here  could  its  value  as  a  food  product  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people.  Other  edible  and  competing  greases,  su«i 
as  margarine,  butter,  and  lard,  are  always  high  m  the  market^  and  i 
wholesome  product  like  cotton -seed  oil,  if  shown  to  be  cheaper  than 
other  oils  and  greaseSj  no  doubt  would  mc^t  with  a  ready  sale.  But 
one  man  in  Cork  keeps  the  oil  on  sale,  and  he  dispenses  only  aboal 
four  barrels  annually.  Some  little  is  used  for  cooking  and  coO' 
fectionerv  purposes,  and  some  as  an  adulterant  in  e:spensive  machine 
oils.     It  sells  at  from  $126.52  to  $145.99  per  long  ton. 

CX>MPETIKO   PHOOUCM. 

It  ia  impossible  to  give  the  aggregate  annual  quantity  or  value  d 
the  sale*i  of  competing  articles.  The  total  imports  of  all  oils  into  thi§ 
dii^trict  for  the  year  1905  were  5^*i6  tons,  whUe  the  exports  were 
32T  tona  The  exports  of  butter  were  9,251  tons  for  the  same  period; 
of  lard,  570  tons,  Olive  oil  sells  here  for  1  shilling  or  24  cents  i 
pint;  butter^  from  1  shilling  for  common  dairy  to  1  snilUng  4  pence, 
or  32  cents,  per  pound  for  creamery;  margarine,  from  10  to  20  oent? 
per  pound;  lard,  from  16  io  18  cents  per  pound.  The  edible  oils  are 
not  largely  used  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  What  olive  oil  is  sold  ia 
usually  bottled  by  the  wholesale  merchants  in  Cork.  No  other  vef- 
etable  oils  are  sold* 

Uncju^tionably  the  best  and  quickest  way  of  introducing  cotton- 
seed oil  for  culinary  pnrposes  is  through  an  experienced  demonstrator 
giving  exhibitiena  of  cookery  in  a  number  of  the  largest  placses  to 
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Ireland.  This  method  is  successfully  practiced  here  and  gives  im- 
mediate publicity  to  any  new  culinary^  ingredient.  The  Dublin  In- 
ternational Exposition,  to  be  held  this  year,  and  numerous  minor 
industrial  exhibitions  elsewhere  offer  rare  opportunities  for  such  an 
introduction. 

Cotton-seed  cake  is  quite  eid^nsively  used  as  a  feedstuff  and  is  on 
sale  at  many  establishments.  It  sells  at  $2.30  per  hundredweight  in 
competition  with  linseed  cake  at  $2.43  per  hundredweight.  I  am 
informed  by  dealers  that  it  is  considered  a  finer  milk-producing 
product  than  linseed  cake,  and  is  therefore  used  principally  for  that 
purpose.  Its  consumption  is  increasing,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  even 
approximately  the  quantity  used.  No  cotton-seed  linters  are  used 
here. 


DUBLIN. 


A   PROMISING   FIELD. 


Consul  Alfred  K.  Moe,  writing  from  Dublin,  March  16,  reports: 
There  is  an  extensive  field  in  Ireland  for  the  development  of  trade 
in  cotton-seed  products.  Stock  raising  is  carried  on  to  the  exclusion 
of  nearly  all  other  large  agricultural  industries.  The  Irish  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  done  much  to  educate  the  cattle  raisers  to 
the  necessity  for  proper  and  scientific  feeding,  and  during  the  past 
few  years  tests  have  been  carried  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
with  such  success  that  cattle  feeding  has  assumed  a  new  aspect.  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  determine  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  have  only  a 
slight  footing  here;  other  meals,  such  as  linseed,  still  predominate  the 
market.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  gaining  complete  control 
of  the  Irish  market  if  the  proper  means  are  pursued  to  establish 
cotton-seed  products  herfe.  The  necessity  for  direct  importation  is 
obvious  when  the  high  local  and  interisland  freight  rates  are  known. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  competing  products  and  of  cot- 
ton-seed cake  and  meal  and  competing  products  into  Ireland  in  1904 
are  given  in  the  official  reports  as  follows: 

Cotton-Seed  Products  and  Competing  Pboducts  Imported  into  Ireland,  1904. 


Article. 

Dublin. 

Belfast. 

Other 
ports. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

OUs  and  fats: 

Cotton  -seed 

Owt. 
5,140 
2,940 

15.709 

Owt 
1,020 

Owt. 

120 
1,320 
4,623 

170 
6.987 

505 

692 
2,864 

24,800 
1.797 
31,080 
10,105 
25.637 
222.968 

Owt. 
6,260 
4,260 
75,952 
8,330 
29,179 
25,641 
55,258 
86.610 

281,960 
86,929 

472.860 
29,  M2 

151,517 

407.154 

DoUara. 
32  090 

Linseed 

18,6.% 
'922,834 

Lard 

55,620 
8,160 

15,241 
8.240 

25.960 

11.940 

195.640 
19,420 

276.100 
16,720 

125,980 
40.788 

Stearin 

30,386 

Tallow 

8,951 
16.890 
28.606 
21,806 

62,020 

15,712 

165,680 

2,717 

201,940 

Grease 

49,911 

Butter 

1,105.304 

Margarine 

463,223 

Cake  and  meal: 

Cotton-seed  cake 

36,450 

Cotton-seed  meal 

53,916 

Linseed  cake 

728,690 

Linseed  meal 

86,259 

Cattle  meat 

184,888 
496^9fiL 

Other  meal 

148.414 

^ 
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Almost  all  the  liDseed  cake  cams  from  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, and  aknost  all  the  cotton*seed  oil  came  from  the  United  States. 
Margarine  direct  from  Rotterdam  to  the  value  of  $76,02&  was  im- 
ported into  Belfast  and  to  the  value  of  $28,187  into  Dublin, 

The  imports  of  maniirtis  and  variety  are  given  herewith:  Baatc  slag. 
181,961  hundredTveight^  value, $88,551;  bone  raanune, 3,431  tons,  valuer 
$8B,4S5;  guano,  1,6T0  tons,  value,  S4S,762;  kainit,  3,456  tons^  valoe^ 
942,046;  nitrate  of  soda,  6,825  tons,  value,  $348,748;  sulphate  of 
auunonia,  678  tons,  vahie,  $39,594;  mineral  phosphate,  raw,  60,081 
tons,  value,  $565,867;  superphosphate,  46,818  hundredweight,  value, 
$509,599;  artificial  manures,  68,107  tons,  value,  $2,058,427. 

The  exports  of  artificial  monures  amounted  to  22^223  tons  in  1D04, 
and  the  value,  estimated,  is  $034,689,  1  am  unable  to  find  that  cotton- 
seed products  are  used  in  the  composition  of  anv  mnnure*^  in  Ireland. 
In  this  respect  alone  there  should  be  an  immense  market  in  this 
country  for  cotton -seed  products,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  special 
efforts  be  made  to  establish  a  great  depot  in  Ireland^  preferably  in 
Dublin,  as  a  distributing  center. 

eo\T:RNMi:jrT  regulations. 

The  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  act  (1906)  regulates  the  atle  of 
agricultural  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs.     It  provides  as  follows: 

SErnoif  1.  Every  person  who  seUs  for  use  ns  a  fertUlKer  of  the  aoil  anj?  iiriide 
wbl^ti  liaa  b#en  siibjetrted  to  any  artificial  proctjss  Id  the  United  Kin^om,  ar 
wlilcb  has  been  hn|x>rted  from  abrondp  Rliall  give  to  the  inirtlm?*or  an  Soroicv 
stating  tlxG  name  of  the  article  imd  whnt  are  the  reapeetlve  perceat.Mgiw  (If  any) 
of  nitrogen,  s*jiui>le  phosuhntea.  Insoluble  plwsi*bfltes,  mid  potamb  eontalAciU  Is 
die  article,  and  the  invoice  shall  have  the  effect  &»  a  wiin*-inty  by  the  sener  tJMI 
the  aetufil  pereentases  do  not  differ  from  tbo«ie  stnted  In  the  Invoice  l^ejoud  te 
prescribed  liiufts  of  error. 

Section  2.  Every  person  who  sells  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  or  poultry  any 
article  which  has  been  nrtiflcially  prepared  sliall  give  to  the  purchaser  an  in- 
voice stating  the  name  of  the  article,  iind  wheth^  it  has  been  preimred  from 
one  substance  or  seed  or  from  more  than  one  substance  or  seed,  and  in  tbe  case 
of  any  article  artificially  prepared  otherwise  than  by  being  mixed,  broken. 
ground,  or  chopped,  what  are  the  resr)ective  percentages  (if  any)  of  oil  and 
albuminoids  contained  in  the  article,  and  the  Invoice  shall  have  effect  as  a 
warranty  by  the  seller  as  to  tbe  facts  so  stated,  except  that  as  respects  per- 
centages the  invoice  shall  have  effect  only  that  the  actual  percentages  do  not 
differ  from  those  state<l  in  tbe  invoice  l)cyoiid  the  prescribed  limits  of  error. 

Inspectors  and  analvsts  are  appointed  to  watch  over  and  examine 
such  articles.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the  third  schedule  of  the  regu- 
lations which  govern  the  limits  of  error  in  feeding  stuffs: 

In  this  schedule  the  percentage  of  albuminoids  is  to  be  taken  is 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  multiplied  by  G.25. 

FEEDING    STUFFS. 

Description  of  feediiig  stuff.  Li m its  of  error. 


"> 


Decortiojited  cotton  cake  or  meal.  ondecortitaliMl  rot- 
ton  cake  or  meal,  earth  nnt  or  ground  iiur  cake  or 
meal,  palm  kernel  or  ptilm  ntit  cake  or  meal,  cncnanut 
cake  or  meal,  niger  seed  cake  or  meal,  sesame  see<l 
cake  or  meal,  sunflower  seed  cake  or  meal,  hemp  weed 
cake  or  meal,  kurdee  or  safHower  cake  or  meal,  and 
comp<^»und  cakes  and  meal. 

Linseed,  rape,  maize  products,  cake,  and  meal 


Pried  grains,  malt  culms,  rice  meal,  wheat  germ,  and 
all  other  feeding  stuffs,  as  defined  in  regulation  3, 
QOt  otherwise  specified  in  thi««  schedule. 


One-tenth  of  the  percentage  of  oil  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  percentage  of  albuminous 
slated  in  invoice. 


One  eighth  of  the  pen?entaire  of  oU  and 
one-eighth  of  the  percental^  of  albumin- 
oids stated  In  invoice. 

One  tifth  of  the  percentage  of  oil  and  oot- 
fifth  of  the  percentage  of     "  * 

stated  in  invoice. 
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The  statistics  in  this  trade,  so  far  as  can  be  cleaned  from  the  annual 
official  report  of  the  Dublin  port  and  docks  Doard,  show  the  follow- 
ing figures: 


Article. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

Cotton-seedcake 

Tom. 

2,428 

131) 
8,462 

663 
27,824 

769 
1,134 

957 

Tans. 
2,876 

787 
8,482 

146 
29,.'>I8 

442 
1,432 
1,093 

Tofu. 
3,112 
1,306 
8,476 

148 
28,379 

462 
1.385 
1,283 

Tons. 
46 

Tons. 
87 

Tons. 
84 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Linseed  cake 

70 

1 

6,796 

354 

9.270 

1,404 

140 

a9 

6,366 

300 

8,423 

1,207 

124 

Linked  meal . '. 

a2 

OiUb 

773 

Tallow 

398 

Butter 

7,779 
769 

Margarine 

a  Hundredweight. 

bOlls  are  not  separately  classified,  with  the  exception  of  petroleum  and  paraffin,  the  latter  being 
omitted  above. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  figures  for  the  importation  of  cotton- 
seed cake  differ  in  the  reports  of  the  department  of  agriculture  pub- 
lished by  the  Irish  government  and  that  of  the  Dublin  port  and  docks 
board.  As  there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  the  exact  figures,  I  give 
both. 

BUTTER,  EDIBLE  OILS,  AND  PRICES. 

It  can  not  be  actually  demonstrated  how  far  other  oils  and  fats 
come  into  competition  with  cotton  seed  in  this  district  because  of 
the  absence  of  any  statistics  or  reliable  trade  information  on  the 
subject.  Neither  butter  nor  edible  oils  are  used  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  in  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  imitation  butter, 
such  as  margarine,  is  used  more  commonly  here  than  at  home,  espe- 
cially for  cooking  purposes.  Butter  prices  in  Dublin  (March  13, 
1907)  are:  Danish,  $27.24  to  $27.97  per  hundredweight;  Irish,  about 
the  same  prices;  farmers',  $23.35  to  $24.08  per  hundredweight.  Olive 
oil  sells  at  about  $1.75  per  gallon,  retail;  lard,  per  112  pounds,  pails, 
$11.79  to  $12.03;  firkins,  $11.55  to  $11.79.  Tallow  brings  about  $8.75 
per  hundredweight,  and  margarine  about  $12.65  per  hundredweight; 
cotfon-seed  cake  sells  at  $39  per  ton.  If  the  wholesale  purchase  price 
comes  to  about  $25  per  ton  delivered  in  Dublin,  it  may  at  once  be 
noticed  that  a  gross  profit  of  $15  per  ton  is  a  handsome  return  to  the 
dealer,  as  well  as  a  hardship  on  the  purchaser,  and  must  tend  to  keep 
down  the  sales.  This  demonstrates  the  value  of  an  American  whole- 
sale and  retail  depot  in  Ireland,  where  cotton-seed  products  could 
be  sold  at  a  fair  profit  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  augment  the 
market  for  such  goods. 
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SCOTLAND, 

DUNDEE. 
CAKE    FBOM    BOMBAY    AND    EGYPT. 

Consul  John  C.  Higgins,  of  Dundee,  reports,  on  March  11, 1907,  that 
the  trade  in  cotton-seed  products  in  Dundee  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  so  small  as  to  call  for  little  more  than  passing  remark.  He 
continues: 

The  principal  form  in  which  cotton-seed  products  are  dealt  in  here 
is  cake  for  cattle- feeding  purposes,  of  which  about  30O  to  400  toos 
are  consumed  every  week.  This  cake,  which  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  undecorticated  sortj  is  made  either  from  Bombay  seed  or  Egyp- 
tian seed,  the  former  cohting  from  $20-67  to  $21.89  per  ton,  the  latter 
from  $24.S3  to  $2inT(5  per  ton  ex  quay  Dundee.  American  cake  is 
all  decorticated,  and  very  little  is  used  here,  not  more  than  S^OOO  uysm 
per  annum,  including  meal,  which  is  principally  used  as  on©  of  tbi 
ingredients  in  compounding  cake.  The  con^umjation  is  fairly  regu- 
lar, any  change  there  may  be  leaning  toward  an  increase  rather  thmn 
a  decrease. 

Cot  ton- seed  oil  is  neither  imported  directly  from  abroad  nor 
crushed  in  this  city*  No  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  quantity 
consumed  in  this  district,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  whole  amount 
wouU}  not  form  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  trade.  There  are  no 
large  factories  here,  such  as  exist  in  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  HuH 
Ltulli,  and  Glasgow  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine  and  soap,  two 
ifiihisf  rii^j^  m  ulilcli  hugp  fiii;inf  il  if's  nf  fY)ftot\->r{*d  nil  are  *i=io*L  T^^* 
use  here  is  limited  to  the  cooking  operations  of  bakers  and  hotel- 
keepers,  but  the  quantity  consumed  in  this  way  is  not  of  any  practical 
account.  Dundee  also  uses  a  considerable  amount  of  "  laraine,"  of 
which  cotton-seed  oil  and  stearin  are  the  principal  ingredients.  It 
is  imported  from  Hamburg,  where  there  are  large  factories  for  its 
production,  and  sells  for  $2.43  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds 
less  than  pure  lard. 

Linters  are  not  used  in  this  district. 


^ 


DUNFERMLINE. 
PRODUCTS  FROM    IJOMBAY  AND  EGYPT. 

Consul  J.  N.  McCunn  writes  that  there  are  no  statistics  obtamaUe 
in  the  Dunfermline  district  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  cotton-seed 
products  sold.     He  continues: 

The  British  Oil  and  Cake  Mills  (Limited),  with  head  offices  in 
London,  have  a  branch  mill  at  Burntisland  in  this  district.  The 
other  Scotch  branches  are  at  Leith  and  Glasgow.  Each  branch  re- 
ceives raw  material  from  Bombay  and  Egypt.  Occasionally  supplies 
are  forwarded  from  headquarters,  but  practically  the  whole  ox  the 
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cotton  seed  required  by  each  branch  is  shipped  direct.  The  Burnt- 
island mill  win  crush  about  800  tons  per  week,  and  there  is  a  small 
place  at  Largo  where  about  100  tons  per  week  may  be  crushed.  The 
Kirkcaldy  Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  at  Kirkcaldy^  deal  only  with  linseed,  as 
there  is  a  good  local  demand  for  linseed  oil  by  the  linoleum  manu- 
facturers who  do  not  use  cotton-seed  oil. 

Cotton  seed  when  crushed  produces  about  one-fifth  oil  and  the  bal- 
ance is  made  into  cake.  The  husk  is  not  removed  from  the  seed  be- 
fore crushing,  and  therefore  enters  largely  into  the  cake,  which-  is 
termed  "  undecorticated  cake."  Cotton-seed  linters  are  not  used. 
Cotton  oil  is  used  chiefly  for  soap  making  and  the  cake  for  cattle 
feeding.  A  small  proportion  of  the  finest  oil  is  used  for  edible  pur- 
poses, and  comes  into  competition  with  olive,  peanut,  and  other  vege- 
table oils.  It  also  comes  into  competition  with  tallow  and  lard  and  to 
some  extent  with  linseed  oil. 

Lard  is  now  quoted  as  follows:  Pure,  28-pound  pails,  $12.65:  mixed 
(lard  and  cotton  oil),  28-pound  pails,  $10.70.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  pure  olive  oil,  and  I  am  informed  that  large  quantities  of  cotton 
oil  are  shipped  to  the  Mediterranean  and  mixed  with  olive  oil.  Pea- 
nut oil  costs  about  $194.66  per  ton,  and  is  largely  used  for  the  finer 
classes  of  margarine.  Consequently,  the  finer  cotton-seed  oil  can  be 
made  the  more  it  will  displace  peanut  oil.  Cotton  cake  competes  with 
linseed  and  other  compound  leeding  cake,  and  is  cheaper  than  the 
linseed  cake. 


EDINBURGH. 
FREE  USB  OF   ADULTERANTS   IN   CAKE. 

Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh,  March  28  writes  that  the 
commercial  importance  of  cotton-seed  products  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  many  years.  As  feed  for  stock,  the  cake  won  favor 
long  ago  in  competition  with  linseed  cake,  rice  cake,  and  similar  feed- 
stuflFs,  and  later  the  merits  of  the  oil  as  an  article  of  food,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  material  in  the  manufacture  of  edible  and  other  commod- 
ities, were  recognized.    The  consul  continues : 

The  white  oil  (the  best  grade  is  so  designated  here)  has  been 
adopted  for  culinary  purposes  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Bakers  first 
experimented  with  it  by  smearing  the  loaves  of  bread  with  the  oil 
before  putting  them  into  the  oven  to  prevent  adhesion.  This  proved 
satisfactory,  and  as  baking  is  an  important  trade  in  Scotland  (prac- 
tically no  baking  is  done  m  private  houses)  this  use  of  the  oil  con- 
sumes large  quantities.  In  no  other  way  has  the  white  oil  or  cotto- 
lene  (little  of  the  latter  is  imported  or  made  here)  been  used  by  the 
bakers  as  a  substitute  for  lard,  lard  compound,  or  margarine,  each 
of  which,  however,  contains,  as  a  rule,  a  percentage  of  cotton-seed  oil. 
In  biscuit  manufacture,  an  important  inaustry  in  Edinburgh,  this  oil 
is  not  used.  Margarine  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  lard  and  lard 
compound  in  these  establishments,  and  in  buying  margarine  the  bis- 
cuit manufacturers  require  a  guaranty  that  it  contains  no  cotton-seed 
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oil.  Asked  why  he  objected  to  itj  the  manager  of  a  leading  cx>n<!«fi 
informed  me  it' had  be<Mi  his  experience  that  after  a  time  the  oil  on* 
disced  in  biscuits.  But  for  this  fault,  he  ^laid,  his  firm  would  use  cotton- 
seed  oil  only,  dispensing  with  margarine  and  lard.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  for  baking  and  cooking,  where  the  food  is  to  be  ©cm- 
smned  at  once  or  within  a  few  days,  the  oil  should  find  geoerml 
f  avor^  as  the  best  quality  was  perfectly  suited  to  these  purposes.  But 
until  the  bakers  use  it  more  freely  not  much  of  the  oil  wiU  ga  into 
private  kitchens.  Little  olive  oil  or  salad  oil  enters  into  cooking*  tiie 
coc^ks  preferring,  as  a  nilcj  lard  or  lard  compound,  or  one  of  the 
forms  of  imitation  butter.  In  domestic  wavs  and  means,  as  m  oth«r 
matters  J  Scottish  consi^rvatism  is  rather  difficult  to  overconie,  bat 
when  once  it  yields,  and  when  cooks  become  familiar  with  the  substi- 
tute for  lard,  the  lower  price  of  the  white  oil  will  secure  for  it  i 
very  large  sale.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  local  manufactureiSi 
deali*rs,  and  importers.  The  current  ^vholasale  price  of  the  oil  19 
about  6  cents  per  pound,  and  of  lard  about  10  c^^nts  per  pound. 

EXPANDTNO    MARKET  FOR  COTTOK    OIU 

The  principal  use  of  edible  oil  in  this  district  at  present  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  margarine.  For  butter  and  margarine  ZjeiCh  is  the 
chief  importing  and  distributing  point  in  Scotland,  and  that  city  abo 
produces  a  great  quBntity  of  the  latter*     Edible  tallow,  the  mam  in- 

fedient,  is  from  $10.94  to  $11.42  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds k 
he  only  vejjetable  oil  used  in  the  production  of  margarine  here  is 
cotton-seed  oil,  the  price  ranging  from  $G-OT  to  $G.67  per  hundred- 
weight. It  has  long  been  the  practice  to  largely  mix  this  oii  witli 
the  tallow,  anti  the  tendency  is  to  increase  thu  proportion  of  the  oil 
in  the  combination.  Margarine  varies  greatly  in  price,  according  io 
quality,  the  quotations  ranging  from  $TJS  to  $19,46  per  hundi^- 
weight  This  industry  offers  an  expanding  market  for  cot  ton -seed 
oil,  inasmuch  as  margarine  will  always  l^e  in  strong  demand,  in  cooi' 
petition  with  butter,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  cost.  At  pres- 
ent the  qiTOtations  for  butter  are  $21.00  to  $26,76  per  hundredweight, 
according  to  quality^  Little  butter  is  made  in  this  part  of  Scotlami. 
Most  of  tlie  supply  for  south  Scotland  and  north  England  cofim^ 
to  the  port  of  Jjcith  from  the  Continent.  In  the  local  butter  tradf 
the  opinion  is  freely  offered  that  for  some  years  cotton-seed  oil  his 
been  one  of  the  important  materials  in  the  making  of  continenUl 
butter  of  various  grades.  No  one  finds  fault  with  the  batter  en  thai 
account,  but  not  a  few  dealers  contend  that  prices  are  much  higher 
than  the  cost  of  production  warrants;  that  there  is  a  wide  tn&rgia 
beiween  cotton-seed  oil  at  5  to  0  cents  per  pound  and  butter  at  90 
cents  per  pound  (wholesale)- 

The  consumption  of  olive  oil  here  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  not  na 
item  of  sufficient  commercial  impnrtance  to  be  included  in  the  offirial 
statistics  of  trade*  The  commercial  olive  oil,  so  far  as  it  conies  to  this 
district  for  any  purposes,  is  understocKl  to  tie  a  mixttire  of  olifip  and 
cot  ton -seed  oils.  The  manaj2:er  of  a  local  cot  ton -seed  cnmhine  mill 
teWn  me  that  much  of  the  edible  cotton  oil  exported  from  Leith  goe 
into  olive  oil  on  tht  Continent. 
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NONEDIBUS  OOTTON-SEED  OIL. 

Large  quantities  of  the  lower  grades  of  oil  are  sold  to  soap  makers. 
These  grades,  for  which  the  prices  vary  from  $5.59  to  $6.07  per  hun- 
dredweight, are  mixed  with  ordinary  tallow  (quoted  at  $8.51  to 
$9.24  per  hundredweight)  and  other  materials  of  soap  manufacture. 
The  oil  is  said  to  be  well  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  fact  that  soap 
factories  are  requirinff  more  and  more  of  it  and  using  little,  if  any, 
other  vegetable  oil  indicates  that  the  demand  is  not  only  permanent, 
but  likely  to  increase  indefinitely.  For  one  of  the  uses  of  olive  oil 
in  manufacture  the  cotton-seed  product  has  not  been  found  satis- 
factory, I  am  informed.  In  making  certain  fine  grades  of  woolen 
goods  (in  England,  not  in  Scotland)  the  yarn  is  treated  with  olive 
oil.  Experiments  with  cotton-seed  oil  did  not,  it  is  said,  bring  the 
same  results.  To  what  extent  cotton-seed  oil  is  mixed  with  the  olive 
oil  used  investigation  has  not  disclosed.  As  the  latter  oil  is  $10.70 
per  hundredweight,  the  process  of  saturating  yarn  with  it  would  be 
very  expensive  unless  a  cheaper  ingredient  were  added. 

LINTERS  IN  PAPER  MAKING. 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  neither  imported  nor  made  here.  Most  of 
the  seed  worked  by  local  mills  is  not  decorticated.  In  some  parts  of 
England  linters  are  sold  to  paper  mills.  There  are  in  this  district 
about  twenty  paper  mills,  large  and  small,  and  if  this  material  can 
compete  with  linen  rags,  averaging  $38  per  ton,  cotton  rags  at  $30,  or 
Spanish  esparto  at  $21.30,  or  if  it  has  any  special  merits  as  a  paper- 
making  material,  it  should  readily  find  a  market  in  Edinburgh  and 
vicinity. 

DEMAND   FOR   FEEDSTUTTS. 

In  this  country,  where  maize  can  not  be  grown  and  the  dependence 
for  stock  food  is  mainly  upon  root  crops,  especially  turnips,  for  gen- 
eral feeding  purposes  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  de- 
mand for  feedstuffs  has  made  this  trade  an  important  one.  Both 
the  importation  and  the  production  of  feedstuffs  are  large,  many 
firms  being  engaged  in  one  branch  of  the  business  or  the  other.  The 
trade  embraces  a  variety  of  articles,  some  of  which  are  both  imported 
into  and  produced  in  the  district.  Market  values  change  from  week 
to  week.  The  current  quotations  of  these  commodities  in  wholesale 
quantities  are  as  follows : 

Prices  of  Feedstuffs  in  Scotland. 


Articles. 


Cotton  seed: 

Cake,  American 

Egyptian,  homemade 

Bombay 

Decorticated 

Meal,  American 

Decorticated 

Linseed: 

Cake,  American 

Archangel 

Russian 

Homemade 

Chaff,  white 

Thorls  (95  per  cent  linseed  cake) 

Special  feeding  cake 

Rape-aeed  cake 

Bean  cake,  Japanese 


Price  per  ton. 


Dollars. 

60  to  39. 65 
24.93 
20.67 
84.66 

20  to  85. 52 
84.06 

06  to  88. 98 
S7.10 
86.88 
87.71 
17.64 
87.71 
28.58 
20.67 
84.06 


Ariicles. 


Rice  meal 

Bran,  medium 

Mill  Darings 

sharps 

Barley  dust,  medium 

Peaae,feedlnff 

white  shells 

brock 

Locust  beans,  Cyprus — . . 

kibbled  C]l>ru8 

Malt  cummins 

Saccharine  meal 

Dried  giains,  distillery . . . . 

brewery 

TieAole  (feedtng  molasses) 


Price  per  ton. 


Dollars. 

22.38 
25.54 
27.87 
24.98 
24.88 
34.28 
29.20 
29.20 
23.96 
24.96 
20.67 
27.87 
28.71 
21.28 
20.96 


liU  COTTOK-SEBB   PE01>U0TS   XM    FOREIQK    OOUNTBIES. 

Two  large  mills  in  the  district  produce  eott<m*seed  oil  and  caie, 
and  several  mills  make  feedstuffs  or  adulterants  for  feedstuffs.  The 
ordinary  cake  is  sold  by  the  mills  to  farmers  or  feeders  at  S2LT7, 
and  to  dealers  at  about' $2DJ0  per  ton.  The  mill  price  for  linseed 
cake  to  farmers  or  feeders  is  $37  per  ton.  The  cotton  seed  used  comes 
principally  from  Bombay,  varying  in  price  from  $26.76  to  $31>60 
per  ton.  Brazilian  seed  is  quoted  at  $29.20  to  $30,40,  and  Egjptjaji 
at$3e.&8. 

lOmiTERANTS   IN    FEEDBTUFFa, 

Th<*  competition  indicated  by  the  list  of  materials  and  prices  «tK>v« 
given  would  be  sufficiently  keen,  even  if  the  factor  of  adultemlian 
were  absent.  Unfortunately  this  has  become  an  important  f eating 
of  the  trade  He  is  a  wise  farmer  or  stock  feeder  who  knows  what 
he  gets  when  buying  feedstuffs  miless  a  good  price  is  paid  and  a 
guaranty  of  fair  quality  exacted.  Not  onfy  is  flour-mill,  distillery, 
and  brewery  "offal"  of  various  kinds  mixed  with  feedstuffs,  but 
several  preparations  ha\riBg  no  nutritive  value  are  freely  emploved 
in  the  trade  to  give  bulk  and  weighty  with  not  always  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  goods.  The  profits  of  each  manufftc^ 
tnrer  or  dealer  are  derived  to  a  great  extent  from  a  mixture  or  mix- 
tures of  his  own  compounding*  to  which  he  gives  special  names  and 
into  which  the  adulterants  are  thrown  with  lavish  hand.  Treacle  is 
the  basis  of  some  of  these  ^*  blends."  Half  a  dozen  other  feedstuffs. 
including  cotton -seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  rice  meal*  etc,  may  go  into 
the  mixture,  to  be  followed  by  a  liberal  quantity  of  nonntttritift 
material.  Prominent  among  the^  adulterants  are  "oat  husfa,^ 
valued  at  $SM  to  $9,7^  per  ton ;  oat-husk  meaL  sold  to  the  trade  at 
$12.35  to  $14,fiO  per  ton;  coffee  husk  meal,  sold  at  $11,16  to  $nj^ 
per  ton,  and  scree  dust— i.  e.,  stone  dust— which  sells  at  $9.T3  to  $IQM 
per  ton.  Oat  hupks  are  not  oidy  used  here  verv  largely,  but  ar^  ex 
ported  to  the  Continent  {under  other  names)  for  the  same  purpt^c. 
Coffee  husks  are  imported  to  this  market  from  Hamburg  undTer  other 
names. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  adulteration  of  feedstuffs  has  been  carri^  to  t 
greater  length  anywhere  else  than  by  local  manufacturers.  This 
element,  together  with  the  number  of  the  articles  bidding  for  favor 
can  not  but  have  an  effect  upon  the  sale  of  American  and  otbir 
for«Jga  cotton-seed  cake  and  meaL 

OONSOMFnON   OF   COTTONSEED   PB0DUCT8. 

It  is  impo^ibl«  to  give  the  quantities  of  cotton-seed  oil  or  of  com 
moilities  with  which  it  competes  or  into  which  it  enters  or  of  eottoci- 
seed  cake,  etc*,  consumed  in  this  di^-trict.  There  are  no  statistics  of 
production  in  this  country.  It  can  be  said,  however,  Uiat  the  seed- 
crushing  mills  here  are  fargelv  supplying  the  market  The  rapiri 
growth  of  this  industry  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  statistics  of 
m&  imports  of  cotton-^ed  into  Leith; 
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COTTON-SEED  PBODTJOTS  IN   FOREIGN   OOUNTBIES. 
Imposts  of  Cotton  Seed  into  Letth,  1901-1906. 


Ill 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1901 

Tons. 

4,882 
3,033 
14,818 
19,795 
24,717 
28,563 

DoUars. 
155.231 

1902       

78, 711 

1903 , 

333,268 

1904 

461.982 

1906 

590,195 

1906   

728,968 

Imports  of  linseed  declined  in  value  from  $335,745  in  1901  to 
$310,142  in  1906.  The  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  into  this 
district  during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 

Imports  of  Cotton  Oil  and  Cake  into  Leith,  1905  and  1906. 


From  the  United  States. 

From  all  countries. 

Description. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  not  refined . . 
Cotton-seed  oil,  refined 

TOTUI. 

20 

Dollars. 
2,024 

Tons. 

DoOnrs, 

Tons, 
35 
61 

7,850 

Dollars. 

2,  ass 

8,570 
196,271 

Tons. 
9 
44 

3,820 

Dollar  ». 
779 

15 
1,861 

2,i66 

63,396 

5,933 

Cotton-seed  cake 

2.950 

90,862 

113,  o;i4 

Total 

2,970 

92,886 

1, 876         ^^  iSfi2 

7,946 

207,694 

3,878 

119,746 

The  rice  meal  imported  (mostly  from  Rangoon)  in  1905  amounted 
in  value  to  $78,180,  and  in  1906  to  $111,613.  Imports  of  locust  beans 
last  year  amounted  to  $126,500.  The  official  figures  of  the  total  im- 
ports of  oil-seed  cake  of  various  kinds  in  1906  are  not  available,  but 
I  am  informed  that  the  imports  for  1905  were  not  exceeded.  In  that 
year  the  value  was  $540,580.  Linseed  cake  was  by  far  the  largest 
item. 

The  imports  of  greases,  etc.,  for  1905  (the  latest  statistics  obtain- 
able) were: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Butter 

Cwt.  {lit lbs.). 
415,205 
168,896 

DoUars. 
10,972,255 
2,052,988 

Lard 

Cwt.  {119  lbs.). 
18,859 
16,672 

DoUars. 
163,539 

Margarine 

Tallow 

110,844 

CHANCE   FOR   AMERICAN   OIL   AND   CAKE. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  demand  for  cotton-seed  oil  as  a 
material  of  manufacture  will  grow.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
market  for  the  cheaper  cake  will  continue  to  expand.  Scottish  stock- 
feeders  were  the  first  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  use  undecorticated 
cake,  and  it  has  been  chiefly  through  the  production  of  this  cake  that 
the  local  seed-crushing  mills  have  Income  nrmly  established.    Plainlyi 
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laws  prohibit  the  mixing  of  cotton-seed  oil  with  olive  oil  and  label- 
ing it  «  Olive  oil.^ 

About  460,000  pounds  of  cottolene  per  year  is  brought  into  this 
district  and  disposed  of  to  be  used  by  bakers  as  a  margarine  and  but- 
ter substitute  for  '^  shortening  "  cakes,  but  as  it  gives  general  satisfac- 
tion where  now  used  this  figure  might  be  increased.  The  present 
price  of  cottolene  is  $223  per  ton,  but  it  is  very  variable  and  has  been 
as  low  as  $150,  its  market  value  being  regulated,  of  course,  by  that  of 
cotton-seed  oil. 

Margarine  is  sold  in  several  equalities  at  prices  ranging  from  $195 
to  $340  per  ton — ^medium  qualities  being  most  in  demand — and  butter 
at  $526  per  ton,  but  as  they  come  here  by  land  and  water  from  so 
many  diuerent  sources  and  are  handled  by  so  many  firms  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  used,  and  none  of  the  dealers  feels 
justified  in  estimating  even  approximately. 

An  agency  has  been  appointed  in  Glasgow  to  put  on  the  market  in 
the  district  an  American  product  named  "  Veltex,"  which  is  claimed 
to  possess  qualities  similar  to  cottolene.  A  representative  of  the 
agency  informed  me  that  they  have  not  yet  had  tneir  exploiting  ma- 
chinery set  properly  in  motion,  but  that  having  in  view  the  fact  that 
a  ready  market  had  been  found  for  "  Veltex^'  in  England  he  had 
good  reason  to  expect  success  for  it  here.  The  present  price  of 
"Veltex  "  is  about  $194  per  ton,  but  during  the  past  year  it  varied 
from  $136  up. 

CAKE   AND   MEAL. 

Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  are  not  used  here  as  ingredients  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  As  feedstufFs  they  compete  with  linseed  cake 
and  imdecorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  which  is  made  here  from  Bom- 
bay and  Egyptian  seed.^  Home-made  linseed  cake  is  sold  at  $«38.93 
per  ton.  and  American  is  usually  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  ton  less.  The 
price  01  undecorticated  cotton-seed  cake  mentioned  is  $22  to  $25  per 
ton.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  principal  importer  of  American 
cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  into  this  district  that  buyers  of  decorti- 
cated cotton-seed  cake  are  complaining  of  its  extreme  hardness  (some 
of  it  being  unfit  for  consumption  bv  cattle)  and  are  reducing  its 
use.  In  regard  to  cotton-seea  meal^  he  advocated  very  strongly  the 
adoption  oi  a  proper  standard  basis  of  percentage  or  albuminoids, 
etc.,  the  absence  of  which,  he  stated,  materially  affects  its  importation. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
report. 


WALES. 

CARDIFF. 
MARKET   FOR   COTTON-SEED   PRODUCTS. 

Consul  Daniel  W.  Williams  reports  from  Cardiff,  Wales,  February 
28,  that  there  are  practically  no  cotton-seed  products  imported  direct 
oversea,  hence  no  port  statistics  are  available.    He  writes : 

Small  quantities  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  are  used  in 
Wales,  but  no  cotton-seed  meal  has  been  reported.    The  supplies  are 
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imported  via  Liverpool  or  Bristol  or  manufactured  at  Bristol,  GIon- 
cester,  or  HuIL  (>>tton-seed  oil  comes  in  four  or  five  forms^  the 
greater  part  in  liquid  fomi  in  barrels*  One  chemist  reported  that  i 
small  quantity  comes  from  Italy,  bottled  as  a  salad  oil-  Another 
dealer,  handling  paints,  reported  that  some  cheap  oils  sold  as  linseed 
oil  are,  in  fact,  made  chiefly  of  cotton-seed  oil.  Some  wholesalefs 
handle  a  Chicago  lard  compound  which  consists  in  part  of  cottoo- 
seed  oil,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  canned  cotto- 
lene  on  the  market.  Only  one  form  of  cotton-s«ed  cake  is  sold  here. 
Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  to  a  small  extent  as  a  lubricant  and  to  a 

Seater  extent  as  a  paint  mixer,  but  chiefly  for  cooking  purposes^ 
)tton-seed  cake  is  used  chiefly  as  a  cattle  food,  but  in  recent  years 
sheep  owners  have  been  feeding  it  durinff  the  lambing  season- 

The  price  of  cot  ton -seed -oil  in  barrels  has  advanced  in  the  past 
three  years  from  29  cents  a  gallon  on  January  1,  1905,  to  40  cents  in 
1906j  and  to  55  cents  in  1907-  The  lard  compound  wholes^iles  at 
$10*02  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds.  The  cotton-seed  cake  (S 
per  cent  oil)  retails  for  $2,13  per  hundredweight.  No  cx>tton-9eed 
.  J  inters  have  been  reported. 

ANIMAL  OrLS  FBErSKHBD. 

Animal  oils,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  blends,  margarine,  lard,  and  tal- 
low, are  the  principal  competitors  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  Wales,  and 
they  monopolize  about  98  per  cent  of  the  demand,  leaving  about  1|  per 
cent  to  cotton-seed  oil  and  |  per  cent  to  other  edible  vegetable  oik 
The  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  food  is  practically  conhned  to  the 
**  fish  bars^"  which  are  peculiar  to  this  country,  where  it  is  used  on 
account  of  its  comparative  cheapness  in  frying  fish,  A  small  frac- 
tion is  used  for  domestic  purpose  by  Hebrews  and  in  lard  compound 
bought  by  the  poorer  classes,  while  anotlier  fraction  is  palmed  on 
the  poorer  people  on  the  Continent  as  a  salad  oil.  Prices  of  edible 
animal  oils  and  blends  range  as  follows:  Cheescj  13  to  18  cents  per 
pound;  butter,  20  to  30  cents;  margarine,  8  to  20  cents;  lard,  11  to 
14  cents;  tallow,  12  cents. 

The  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  lubricant  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
paints  and  soaps  is  limited,  and  it  is  really  used  thus  either  as  i 
cheapener  or  an  adulterant 

The  preference  for  animal  edible  oils  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  Welsh,  for  they  even  have  a  word  in  their  language  to  d^i^naie 
animal-food  products.  This  word  is  '*  enllyn,-'  and  no  Welsh  meal 
is  complete  without  some  form  of  it,  especially  cheese  and  butter 
or  other  milk  products.  The  consumption  is  so  great  that,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  production,  the  annual  impt^rts  per  capita  exceed  ISi 
pounds  of  cheese,  6.8  pounds  of  butter  and  margarine,  and  4,9  pounds 
of  lard.  The  Welsh  do  not  like  any  form  of  vegetable  oiK  and  thf 
consumption  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  only  an  expedient  when  p4jvertj 

BWCKRASE    IN    OONSUMPTION, 
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Tliere  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  in  the  past  ten  year? 

of  all  cotton-seed  products  prepared  in  America,     Lard  efun|K>ufid 

^kme  retains  its  hold  on  the  marlcet,  one  firm  handling  20-ton  lot* 

'  a  time ;  but  there  is  reufion  for  suspecting  that  it  suco^ds  In  doing 
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SO  because  it  passes  for  lard.  Cottol^ie  has  practically  disappeared. 
Barreled  oil  is  losing  ground,  both  on  account  of  its  aavancing  price 
and  the  greater  prosperity  of  Uie  people.  Cotton-seed  cake  is  losing 
ground  because,  as  one  wholesaler  reports,  ^^ American  decorticated 
cake  has  practically  died  out,  owing  to  the  cake  becoming  harder  ond 
harder  in  manufacture,'^  and  British  brands  now  monopolize  tie 
market  It  is  probable  that  the  dumping  of  stale  or  inferior  brands 
has  contributed  to  this  result. 

Wales  reported  738,789  head  of  cattle  in  1905,  and  1,989,176  acres 
of  pasture  land.  In  this  favorable  climate  grass  grows  green  ten 
months  in  the  year,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  commercial  stock  foods 
for  only  two  or  three  months.  Even  in  those  months  the  universal 
practice  of  feeding  roots,  such  as  turnips,  swedes,  and  mangolds,  shuts 
out  much  other  food.  The  principal  competitor  of  cotton-seed  cake  is 
linseed  cake,  and  others  are  com  offal,  and  the  various  brands  of 
American  stock  food.  The  linseed-cake  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Eight  per  cent  oil,  $2.49  per  hundredweight;  12  per  cent  oil,  $2.68; 
16  per  cent  oil,  $3.16. 

GROWING  PREFERENCE  FOR  BRITISH  GOODS. 

A  casual  examination  of  shop  windows^  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
British  brand  on  everything  is  made  conspicuous,  and  many  placards 
with  "All  of  British  manufacture,"  and  similar  legends  abound.  As 
a  result  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  British  flour,  furniture, 
shoes,  tobacco,  tinned  meat,  dry  goods,  etc.,  made  from  the  American 
product  imported  in  a  raw  form,  such  as  grain,  lumber,  leather,  leaf 
tobacco,  etc. 

Cotton-seed  mill  men  must  expect  greater  competition  from  Brit- 
ish mills  than  ever  before,  for  the  growing  patriotic  sentiment  for 
British-made  goods  is  equivalent  to  a  considerable  tariff  differential. 
To  retain  or  win  a  place  in  the  markets  of  the  British  Isles  the 
American  manufactured  product  must  either  undersell  the  British 

f)roduct  of  the  same  quabty  or  be  delivered  more  promptiv,  or  at  a 
ower  freight.    A  great  handicap  on  American  articles  is  the  lack  of 
central  storehouses. 

Cardiff's  docks  are  admirablv  equipped  as  a  distributing  center  for 
all  Wales,  and  the  English  midlands  as  far  north  as  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield.    The  Lord  Line  steamers  run  from  Baltimore  to  Cardiff. 


NETHERLANDS. 

ROTTERDAM. 

LARGE  USE  OF  OIL — ^USB  OF  SEED  AND  MEAL  UMmBD. 

Consul-General  Soren  Listoe,  writing  from  Rotterdam  April  16, 
reports: 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  and  used  in  the  Netherlands  in  great 

auantities,  but  cotton-seed  meal  is  only  used  to  a  limited  extent,  as 
[le  farmers,  except  in  the  Province  of  Zealand,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
meal  imported  into  Holland  is  consumed,  seem  to  be  afraid  that 
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cotton-seed  meal  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  cattle-  A 
prominent  dealer  in  the  article  in  forms  me  that  there  wiU  probably 
never  be  any  general  demand  in  Holland  for  ojtton-seed  meal  as 
food  for  cattle  until  the  farmers  shall  be  convinced  of  its  v^alue  and 
induced  to  believe  that  this  kind  of  meal  is  heahhj,  nourishing,  and 
fattening-  This  knowledge  might  be  conveyed  to  them  by  lectarers 
sent  from  the  United  States,  as  has  been  done  in  Denmark  in  State 
agricultural  institutions. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Holland  American  Otton  Oil  Company,  of 
Rotterdam  J  an  American  concern,  there  is  more  cotton -^^ed  oil  im* 
ported  into  this  city  than  into  any  other  port  in  Europe.  The  averagte 
receipts  here  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  about  200,000  barrSs 
per  year,  or  10jOOO,000  gallons,  which  represent  a  value  of  abxmt 
$4,020,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cotton  oil  im- 
ported each  season  at  this  port  is  of  the  edible  quality,  and  that  it  i? 
used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  compound  lard, 
and  for  cooking  purposes.  The  oil  which  is  not  fit  for  edihle  purpose 
is  used  by  the  soap  manufacturers. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  what  percentage 
of  cotton  oil  is  used  by  the  churners  in  the  manufacture  of  margarin€, 
the  quantity  varying  considerably  and  depending  principally  umio 
climatic  conditions  as  well  as  the  cost  price  of  other  raw  materials. 
In  cold  weather  a  margarine  manufacturer  will  use  more  cotton* 
seed  oil  than  in  warm  weather-  I  have  been  informed  that  margarine 
can  contain  45  per  cent  cotton -seed  oil  as  a  maximum,  while  at  other 
times  only  5  per  cent  is  used.  In  the  manufacture  of  compound  lard 
it  is  estimated  that  a  manufacturer  can  safely  u^  8C  per  cent  of 
cotton -eeed  oil  throiighoat  the  entire  year.  As  a  cooking  oil  it  is 
used  in  its  original  state. 

MEAL,  CAKE,  AND  LINTERS. 

The  leading  importers  claim  that  the  average  quantity  of  cotton- 
seed meal  annually  imported  during  the  past  five  years  is  about  30,000 
tons,  representing  in  value  $904,500. 

There  is  practically  no  cotton-seed  cake  imported  here. 

Linters  are  not,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  used  in  this 
country.  A  considerable  amount  is  landed  at  Rotterdam  destined  for 
Germany,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gua 
cotton,  blankets,  padding,  etc.  Dealers  in  cotton-seed  products  hers 
claim  that  the  quality  of  the  lint  in  bales  is  very  uneven,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  dissatisfaction  among  customers  the  dealers  make  no 
sales,  but  advise  people  who  use  linters  to  purchase  from  American 
mills,  free  on  board,  or  at  seaports. 

Cotton-seed  oil  or  edible  quality  comes  in  competition  with  peanut, 
sesame,  high-grade  English  cotton  oil,  rape-seed,  and  other  oils  or 
greases. 

For  technical  purposes  cotton-seed  oil,  such  as  is  used  by  the  soap 
makers,  comes  in  competition  with  English  cotton  oil,  linseed,  pahn- 
kemel,  com,  and  low-grade  peanut  and  sesame  oils.  American 
cotton-seed  oil  is  known  to  give  the  soap  manufacturer  the  best  re- 
sults, inasmuch   as   it  produces  better   fatty  acids.     Many   of  the 

^ntinental  soap  manufacturers  have  facilities  for  separating  the 
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glycerin  and  f att^  adds  of  cotton  oiL  They  will  always  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  it,  but  if  Uie  difference  in  price  is  too  large  the  consump- 
tion is  reduced  accordingly. 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  cake  comes  in  competition  principally  with 
linseed  cake  and  meal.  About  175,000  tons  of  linseed  cake  are  im- 
ported here  yearly,  representing  an  average  value  for  the  last  five 
years  of  about'$5,2Y6,250  per  year.  There  are  many  mills  in  Holland 
and  Germany  for  crushmg  flaxseed,  which  is  imported  from  the 
United  Stat^  Argentina,  and  Kussia.  Linseed  cake  and  meal  pro- 
duced by  these  miBs  contain  considerably  more  oil  and  fat  than  the 
meal  and  cake  diipped  by  America. 

The  import  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil  and  similar  oils  is  22  cents  per 
220  pounds. 

mPORTS   FOR   TWO   YEARS. 

Of  the  cotton-seed  products  imported  into  Rotterdam  it  is  difficult 
to  state  accurately  how  much  of  eacl^  is  used  in  the  Netherlands. 
Rotterdam  is  practically  a  gateway  to  the  Rhine  district,  southern 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The  Rhine  district  is  a  very  large  man- 
ufacturing center  and  thickly  populated,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
cotton-seed  products  arriving  here  moves  through  to  Germany. 

Imports  of  cotton-seed  and  competing  products  into  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  share  therein  from  tne  United  States  for  the  last  two 
calendar  years  were  as  follows : 

Imposts  into  the  Netheblands  of  Cotton-Seed  and  Competing  Pboducts, 

1905  AND  1906. 


Description. 

Total  imports. 

Imports  from  United 
States. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal 

PoundB. 

75,262,000 

406,207,800 

86,614.600 

U4, 241, 600 

696,200 

1,086,800 

481,200 

68,664,200 

Pounds. 

68,793,400 

476,472,800 

41,685,000 

122,894,800 

499.400 

891.  (KX) 

904,  uX) 

69,331,WX) 

Pounds. 
69,170,200 
200.670.800 

88,616,000 
106,145,600 

Pounds. 
56,896,400 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

291,412,000 
89,377,800 

OU: 

Cotton-seed 

Oleo 

U4, 746, 400 

Olive 

Peanut 

Sesame,  etc 

Pean  u  ts 

AMSTERDAM. 


INCBEASED  IMPORTS   FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

Consul  Frank  D.  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  reports,  April  6,  that  the 
imports  of  margarine  for  consumption  show  a  steady  increase,  those 
from  the  United  States  having  advanced  from  43,784  tons  in  1904  to 
51,157  tons  in  1906,  the  total  for  the  latter  year  from  all  countries 
aggregating  55,634  tons.    The  consul  continues: 

Imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  consumption  show  corresponding 
increase,  being  in  1906  17,899  tons  from  the  United  States  in  an 
aggregate  importation  of  18,925  tons.  During  the  »Bme  period 
imports  of  peanut  oil  show  a  decrease.  Imports  of  olive  oil  have 
not  increased,  being  in  1904, 216  tons;  1905, 271  tons;  1906^2Sil  ^t^ 
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Beech  and  poppy  oil  remain  f^tationary,  and  the  same  is  true  of  rtpt 
oil- 

In  1904  6j555  acres  were  planted  in  the  Netherlands  with  rape  seed, 
the  average  yield  being  76.34  bushels  per  hectare  (2.47  acres).  Id 
the  same  year  39^095  acres  were  planted  with  linseed,  the  avermgt 
yield  bein^  1,408  pounds  per  hectare.  Linseed  is  cultivated  here 
both  for  fiber  and  seed.  Dutch  linseed  is  cultivated  in  the  nortben 
provin<%s  of  Friesland  and  Oroningen  for  seed  ajid  in  the  southeni 
province  of  Zeeland  for  the  fiber.  It  contains,  however,  very  Ijltfe 
oil,  and  is  exported  for  the  most  part  to  Great  Britain,  where  it  is 
used  in  making  varnish  (lacquer)  for  leather,  etc.  The  ex  porta  ti^tts 
for  1905  aggregated  17,839,850  pounds^  valued  at  $749,760, 

Cotton- seed  oil  is  largely  used  in  this  country.  Imports  art 
increasing  every  year^  and  are  almost  exclusively  from  the  Unitri 
States*  Imports  of  cotton -seed  cake  and  meal  are  decreasing,  and 
at  present  do  not  amount  to  much  on  account  of  reported  bad  results^ 
It  IS  said  that  cows  have  died  here  from  eating  ootton-seed  cake  and 
meaL  and  for  this  reason  many  farmers  will  not  longer  buy  ihia 
^article- 

The  best  qualities  of  cotton- seed  oil  ai'e  used  for  the  mo^  part  ia 
margarine  factories,  those  used  being  *'  choice  butter  oil,"  '^  first  prime 
summer  yellow,'^  and  **  second  prime  summer  yellow.  For  mixiiif 
with  peanut  oil  as  edible  oil  "  prime  winter  jellow  "  quality  is  oseS 
while  "  bleachable  white  oil "  is  used  to  nus  with  compound  knL 
Cotton -seed  oil  used  in  margarine  factories  comes  in  competiticn 
with  peanut  oil,  while  the  "  off  yellow  "  competes  with  linseed  oil. 

The  price  of  cottonseed  cake  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  meal 
English-made  cotton -seed  coke  is  at  present  offered  at  $26.23  per  toe 
c-  i-  f-  Amsterdam,  at  Mhich  price  no  orders  can  be  obtained,  Tht 
color  of  English -made  is  darker,  but  the  light  American  color  is 
preferred. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  find  competition  in  linseed  cakes,  whi€& 
article  is  largely  imported  from  the  United  States.  These  articles 
also  come  into  competition  with  domestic  crops  of  cattle  fodder,  sodi 
as  beets,  etc, 

Linters  are  not  imported  here.  In  leaving  the  oil  factori^  the 
cotton  shells  are  sent  to  spinner ies  to  take  off  the  remaining  oottoa 
as  far  as  possible,  and  after  that  the  residue  is  u^  for  fertilising 
purposes. 


DENMARK. 
COPENHAGEN, 

vm  OF  oorroK-SEED  on.  asd  compound  i.abdw 

Consul -General  Ernest  A.  Man,  writing  from  Copenhagen  April 
S2,  furnishes  the  following  report : 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  compound  lard  are  used  to  a  considerable  es- 
tent  in  the  oleomargarine  industry  in   Denmark,  about  2,200^ 
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pounds  of  the  latter  and  1,102^00  pounds  of  the  former  beins  used 
annually.  The  greater  part  of  the  ootton-seed  oil  used  is  wnat  is 
known  as  the  finest  quality  of  ^^  butter  oil,"  and  the  compound  lard 
used  is  also  of  the  best  quality. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  to 
give  it  the  proper  consistency.  Peanut  oil  and  sesame  oil  are  also 
used  for  this  purpose.  These  oils,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  much 
dearer  than  cotton^seed  oil.  About  1,102,500  pounds  of  peanut  oil 
and  3,858,760  pounds  of  sesame  oil  are  used  annually. 

During  the  last  year  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
oil,  as  the  oleomargarine  factories  used  about  10  per  cent  of  sesame 
oil,  which  has  in  a  measure  taken  the  place  of  cotton-seed  oil.  Both 
peanut  and  sesame  oils  are  pressed  here,  but  a  considerable  quantity 
of  both  is  imported,  while  all  the  cotton-seed  oil  hitherto  importea 
has  been  exclusively  of  American  production.  There  has  lately  been 
an  effort  made  to  press  cotton-seed  oil  here,  the  result  of  which  is  not 
yet  known. 

As  there  is  a  duty  of  4^  ore  (1.1  cents)  per  Danish  pund  (1.1 
pounds)  on  cotton-seed  and  other  oils,  while  compound  lard  is  free, 
it  is  said  that  a  fine  compound  lard,  namelj,  a  lard  made  of  the 
finest  fresh  stearin  and  best  yellow  butter  oil  in  the  proportion  of 
20  to  80,  would  be  especially  adapted  for  introduction  here.  An 
important  condition  in  finding  a  market  in  Denmark  for  such  a  com- 
pound lard  would  be  that  the  raw  materials  used  should  be  the  best, 
and  that  the  manufacturers  could  be  certain  that  the  proportions  oi 
the  raw  materials  used  would  be  carefully  adhered  to,  so  that  there 
might  always  be  a  certainty  of  obtaining  the  same  combination  in 
the  lard  purchased  for  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

The  importation  of  cotton-seed  cake  into  Denmark  during  the  last 
three  vears  was  as  follows:  1904, 406,822,500  pounds;  1905, 446,512,500 
pounds;  1906,  455,332,500  pounds.  There  is  no  duty  on  cotton-seed 
cake  and  meal. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  one-half  of  all  the  oil  cake  imported  into 
Denmark  consists  of  cotton-seed  cake.  The  oil  cake  whicn  comes  in 
competition  with  cotton-seed  cake  is  sunflower-seed  cake,  rape-seed 
cake,  and  flaxseed  cake.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  cotton- 
seed cake  imported  comes  from  the  united  States.  A  very  small 
Quantity  comes  from  Kussia,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  of  so-called 
5ombav  cotton-seed  cake  made  from  Indian  seed  comes  here  by  the 
way  of  Hull,  England.  Importations  of  sunflower-seed  cake  come 
mainly  from  Eussia,  as  well  as  some  rape  and  flaxseed  cake. 

While  the  importation  of  cottoii-seed  cake  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, the  quality  of  the  cake  has  been,  it  is  said,  deteriorating.  The 
farmers  here  demand  a  light-colored,  crisp  cake,  free  from  hulls, 
but  they  say  that  present  aeliveries  show,  as  a  rule,  dark  cake  full 
of  hulls  and  often  as  hard  na  stone,  and  that  it  is  seldom  Uiat  cake 
is  seen  of  a  light  color  and  with  a  minimum  of  hulls. 
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BELGIUM. 

ANTWERP. 

XAROE  IMPORTS  OF  HEAL  AND  CAKE  FKOM  UNITED  STATES* 

Consul-Gencral  Henry  W.  Diedmch,  of  Antwerp,  writes,  Febni- 
ary  27,  that  according  to  the  latest  complete  statistics  for  1905  and  the 
provisional  statistics  for  1906  ootion-seed  products  were  imported  for 
the  Antwerp  market  io  quantities  shown  bj  the  following  table : 

IMPOJ1T6  OF  COTTOn    BSED  AHS   CoTTON^SeED  On*  IITTD  AllTWEBP,    1905    XMB  190& 


im 

1B06. 

IMfi^ 

urn 

United:  BUt«9*..* ..>...» 

2 
1,623 

20* 

TVlML 

11 

11 

British  (Ddia... 

Enplarid  ._,-_,_,,., ,— ., 

ftr&xll  .-.-,-,„_,.. „,„ 

Holland .,„. 

Tiirle^jr  .,^^^.  ^^, ......  ^__^.__^ 

363 

Hunbuqc-.. ,.>..,....., 

Hamburg  ..*.***„„,.. 

Qtber  ooutiirfei  .«.«....«.. ..^ 

I^ 

There  is  no  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil  or  cotton  seed*  Certain  parties, 
however,  wish  to  have  a  duty  imposed  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  their 
own  products  at  higher  prices,  but  the  Belgian  Governmexit  does  m^ 
seem  to  be  favorable  to  any  such  project 

OOTTON-SEED  AKD  COMFETITIVE  OUA 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  here  for  the  manufacture  of  bard  sosp, 
while  prime  qualities  are  used  for  edible  purposes,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine.  Its  greatest  competitor  is  linseed  oil,  used 
for  making  soft  soap,  while  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  technictl 
tallow  is  also  a  rival.  Olive  oil,  peanut  oil,  ravison  oil,  com  oil. 
rape  oil,  and  palm  oil  are  among  the  staple  articles  on  this  market, 
and  the  imports  are  shown  as  follows: 

Imports  of  Oils  into  Antwerp,  1905  and  1906. 


Kind  of  oil. 

1905. 

1906. 

i                     Kind  of  oil. 

1 

1905. 

im. 

Peanut 

Tovg. 

919 
10.610 
4,207 

Tons. 

505 

1,041 

Com 

8.086 
1.677 
8,087 
2,3»7 

Tbiu- 

1,73 
7.«W 

Rape 

Olive **' 

Cotton-wed 

9, 421 
8,462 

Falm 

Linseed 

Ravison 

•••"  ••** 

"> 
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Prices  of  Cotton-Seed  On.  and  Ck>i€FEnNG  Abtioleb  at  Antwkbp,  Afbil  8. 


Oil  or  grease. 

Value  per 
lOOkiios. 

Manner  of  deliyery. 

Ravison....... 

DoOan. 
11.77 
9.76 
18.08 
12.78 
18.89 
15.44-16.21 
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Hitherto  American  butter  has  been  imported  only  in  sample  lots. 
For  edible  purposes  the  markets  here  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
importation  of  foreim  oils,  as  there  is  no  edime  oil  manufactured 
from  the  natural  products  of  this  country. 

SEED  CAKE  AND  MEAL. 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  cake  are  used  for  feeding  live  stock,  while 
the  meal  is  also  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Cotton-seed  cakes, 
however,  are  entirely  eclipsed  on  this  market  by  linseed  and  other  oil 
cakes,  which  were  imported  as  follows: 

Imports  of  Oil  Cake  otheb  than  Cotton-Seed  Cake  into  Antwebp,  1905  and 

1906. 


Whence  Imported. 


1905. 


1906. 


Whence  imported. 


1906. 


1906. 


United  States.... 

Germany 

England 

Austria- Hungary 

Canada 

Spain 

France 

British  India.... 


Tout. 

118.448 

8,650 

9,164 

116 

5,789 

825 

22,178 

8,268 


Tom. 

162,202 
1,892 
9,129 
49 
8,846 
1,751 

11,763 
8,482 


Italy 

Japan 

Holland 

Portugal 

Argentina 

Roumania 

Runia 

Other  oountriee 


Tons. 

Tons, 

1,536 

248 

870 

601 

8,000 

8,839 

594 

717 

267 

691 

610 

151 

82,747 

24,547 

908 

2,820 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  compete  directly  on  this  market  with 
linseed  cake  as  feedstuffs,  but  it  may  be  said  tnat  all  kinds  of  fodder 
are  competitors.  As  fertilizers  the  principal  competitors  of  cotton 
meal  are  nitrates  and  phosphates. 

The  prices  at  present  per  100  kilos  are  as  follows:  Linseed  cake, 
$3.33 ;  nitrate  of  soda,  c.  i.  f .,  $5.21 ;  cotton-seed  meal,  c.  L  f.,  $8.30  to 
$3.47;  phosphate  (per  ton),  $10.61  to  $16.44.  There  are  no  statistics 
showing  the  importation  of  cotton  meaL 
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Cotton-seed  linters  are  used  for  making  floor  cloths,  the  bett^ 
qualities  for  bedquilts,  woolen  fabrics,  and  coarse  ootton  thj^ndu. 


COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS 
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GHENT. 
DEMAND  FOR  LINTERS. 

Consul  W-  P,  Atwell,  of  Ghent,  reports  February  28: 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  meal  are  used  to  a  limited  extent 
in  this  consular  district »  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  4,000 
tons  of  cotton -seed  meal  are  sold  annually  in  East  and  West  Flanders. 
All  of  the  cottonseed  meal  sold  is  imported  through  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  where  inaportant  commission  houses  are  located.  The 
meal  is  gold  at  Ghent  in  sacks  of  165  pounds  for  the  quality  known 
as  '^  bolted  '^  and  in  sacks  of  110  pounds  for  the  quality  Imown  as 
"  prime  Texas."  It  is  used  exclusively  for  feeding  live  stock.  The 
present  prices  per  220  pounds  at  Antwerp  (February  28)  are:  Bolt^ 
wholesale,  $3.47,  retail,  $3.75;  prime  Texas,  wholesale,  $3.38,  retaiL 
$3.60. 

Cotton-seed  cakes  are  unknown  to  the  trade  here.  Cotton-seed 
meal  comj)etes  principally  with  bran,  com,  oats,  etc.,  and  in  geneiml 
with  all  lands  of  fodder.  The  demand  for  tlie  men]  is  more  or  less 
regulated  according  to  the  harvest.  A  poor  harvest  is  cause  for  a 
strong  demand  for  cotton-seed  meal,  while  a  successful  harvest  has 
the  contrary  effect. 

The  consular  district  of  Ghent  being  the  principal  cotton-spin- 
ning center  of  Belgium,  it  is  natural  that  cotton-seed  linters  are 
used  to  a  great  extent,  the  total  quantity  approximating  20,000  bales 
per  annum.  The  cotton  linters  imported  here  are  principally  used 
m  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder,  woolen  fabrics,  cotton 
blankets,  and  for  coarse  cotton  thread. 

The  wholesale  price  now  varies  from  $6.75  to  $15.44  per  220 
pounds,  according  to  grade  and  market  fluctuations.  The  approxi- 
mate value  of  the  cotton-seed  linters  used  in  this  consular  district 
during  the  past  year  was  about  $400,000.  The  "A"  quality  is  mostly 
in  demand. 

REGULATION    OF   PRICES. 

The  demand  for  cotton-seed  oil  is  wholly  regulated  by  the  demand 
and  prices  of  linseed  oil.  The  cotton-seed  oil  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soft  soap. 
When  prices  of  linseed  oil  are  such  as  to  leave  little  or  no  profit  to 
the  soap  manufacturer,  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  then  enters  as  <Mie 
of  the  principal  factors  in  this  manufacture.    The  prices  of  cotton- 

k1  oil  and  linseed  oil  are  regulated  by  the  Antwerp  market,  and 
H      subject  to  fluctuation,  caused  principally  by  speculation. 
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A  small  quantity  of  English  cotton-seed  oil  is  also  imported  into 
this  district,  but  when  use  is  made  of  such  oils  a  marked  preference 
is  given  to  the  American  article  on  account  of  its  superior  quality. 
Cotton-seed  oil  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine, important  factories  ox  which  are  located  at  Antwerp  and 
Brussels. 


LIEGE. 
IMFOBTER  WISHES  TO  HANDLE   COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS. 

Writing  from  Liege,  under  date  of  February  18,  Consul  James  C. 
McNally  reports: 

Cotton-seed  oil,  not  being  sold  as  such,  does  not  come  into  direct 
competition  with  any  other  oil,  grease,  lard,  or  tallow  in  this  district. 
Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  not  used  as  fertilizer  in  this  province. 
I  am  unable  to  locate  anything  in  direct  competition  with  cotton- 
seed meal  or  cake  as  a  feedstuff,  for  while  the  local  users  draw  on 
the  suffar  factories  and  breweries  for  the  residue  of  their  products 
they  claim  that  cotton-seed  meal  is  simply  used  in  connection 
therewith  and  enriches  the  milk,  etc.  There  is  said  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  importations  of  cotton-seed  products,  but  statistics  are  not 
available  here. 

BLENDED   WITH   OLIVE  OIL. 

France  formerly  shipped  in  an  enormous  quantity  of  olive  oil 
said  to  be  strongly  blended  with  cotton-seed  oil.  There  is  now  a  pro- 
hibitive regulation  against  such  blending  unless  it  be  so  stated  on 
the  invoice  and  plainly  marked  on  the  label  attached  to  the  package. 
There  is  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  Government 
against  the  introduction  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  such. 

'While  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  imported  into 
Belgium  finds  its  way  to  the  local  markets,  I  have  been  unable  to 
locate  a  shop  or  business  house,  large  or  small,  handling  it  under 
that  name  or  anj  other.  It  is  imdoubtedly  mixed  with  some  other 
article  or  used  m  the  manufacture  of  something  that  absorbs  the 
name.  It  is  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  importation  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  which,  on  account  of  the  hi^h  price 
of  butter,  commands  an  enormous  sale.  Cotton-seed  cakes  are 
not  used  as  such,  but  ground  into  meal,  and  sell  at  $3.59  per  220 
pounds.  The  sifted  commands  a  slightly  higher  price.  From  a 
source  other  than  the  Government  I  learn  that  in  1905  6,175,500 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  were  used  in  the  Province  of  Liege.  Cot- 
ton-seed oil,  cake,  and  meal  are  entered  free. 

A  Liege  importer  of  colonial  goods  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  American  cotton-seed  producers  with  a  view  to  exploiting;  the 
products  on  the  Belgian  market  imder  their  proper  name.  His  ad- 
dress may  be  obtained  at  this  consulate. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

TRIESTE- 
IMPORTS,   CXJlflSUMPTlON,    ANB    PRICES, 

Writing  from  Trieste  April  3,  Consul  George  M*  Hotschick  fur- 
nishes official  statistics  showing  quantities  and  values  of  cottoii-se«d 
oil  imported  into  Austria-Hungary  for  a  number  of  years,  nearly  all 
importations  being  made  through  the  port  of  Trieste.    The  oonsul 

reports : 

While  figures  showing  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  at  Trieste  are  not 
obtainable  from  local  authorities,  all  oils  being  placed  in  the  same 
category,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  importa- 
tion is  by  Trieste,  The  following  table  shows  quantities  and  values 
of  cotton-seed  oil  imported  into  Austria-Hungary  for  the  years  stated. 
Tariff  rates  are  not  hncluded  in  values^  which  are  given  in  United 
States  dollars. 

I  tf POETS  OF  CoTroN-SEzo  Dn  iifTO  AustmA-HuisGABT,  l8a&-190a 
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CAKE,   MEAL,   AND   LINTERS. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  this  consular  district  as  table  oil.  It  is 
also  used  to  a  great  extent  ir  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter, 
and  in  small  quantities  in  compound  lard,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  not  used  nor  imported  at  Trieste. 
The  consumption  of  oil  cakes  is  slight.  The  products  of  the  oil- 
cake factories  in  this  district,  consisting  of  cakes  made  of  linseed, 
cocoa,  sesame,  and  rape,  are  exported  to  England  and  Germany. 

Lately  cotton  seed  has  been  imported  at  Trieste;  last  year  about 
ll,023j()00  pounds.  On  cotton  seed,  as  on  all  other  oil  seeds,  there 
is  no  import  duty  in  Austria.  The  cotton  seed  is  utilized  by  some 
factories. 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  neither  used  nor  imported  at  Trieste. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Austria,  especially  in  Bohemia,  cotton- 
seed cakes  are  used  to  feed  cattle,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Exact 
figures  can  not  be  given  because  the  statistics  put  oil  cakes  of  all  kinds 
in  the  same  category.  The  total  import  of  all  kinds  of  oil  cakes 
into  Austria-Hungary  for  the  year  1906  was  22,114,342  pounds, 
(Valued  at  $292,373.  The  exports  were  70,540,845  pounds,  valued  al 
$1,109,786. 
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Cotton-seed  oil  competes  with  olive,  sesame,  and  peanut  oils  as 
table  oil.  Often  it  comes  mixed  with  the  oils  mentioned  and  is  sold 
as  edible  oil.  In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  cotton-seed 
oil  competes  with  sesame  and  peanut  oil.  It  competes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  with  several  tatty  products;  principal  competitors 
are  cocoa,  palm,  and  linseed  oils,  and  mowrah  and  tallow  and  the 
lower  CTaded  sesame  and  peanut  oils. 

In  what  quantities  these  competitors  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  are  used 
can  not  be  stated;  there  are  no  trade  statistics  in  this  respect.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  production  of  sesame  oil  and  peanut  oil 
in  the  city  of  Trieste  amounts  to  22,046,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,827,000. 

Tallow,  premier  jus,  and  other  fatty  substances  of  animal  origin 
are  produced  annually  in  Trieste  to  the  amount  of  from  440,920  to 
661,380  pounds,  valued  at  from  $30,450  to  $45,635.  The  production 
of  linseed  and  cocoa  oils  amounts  to  15,432,200  pounds,  value  $1,218,- 
000,  annually. 

TARirr   RATES   AND   SPECULATION, 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  1905  and  during 
the  first  two  months  of  1906  has  its  foundation  in  speculations.  On 
March  1,  1906,  the  new  Austrian  tariff  came  into  force,  and  the  duty 
on  cotton-seed  oil  was  raised  from  $1.93  to  $8.12  per  100  kilos 
(220.46  pounds).  This  increase  in  the  tariff  induced  not  only  con- 
sumers of  cotton-seed  oil  to  speculation,  but  also  agents,  and  large 
quantities  were  imported  before  the  new  tariff  took  effect.  The  low 
prices  prevailing  at  that  time  in  America  furthered  the  speculations, 
and  at  present  there  are  still  11,023,000  to  13,227,600  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed oil  unsold  in  store  at  Trieste.  Since  March  1  almost  no  cotton- 
seed oil  has  been  imported  into  Austria.  The  large  quantities  in  stor- 
age and  the  increased  tariff  rates  after  March  1  explain  the  decline  in 
imports. 

A   NEW   COMPETITOR. 

A  new  competitor  of  cotton-seed  oil  has  arisen  in  this  country. 
Heretofore  there  have  been  some  factories  which  manufactured  oil 
from  plants.  These  factories  have  been  enlarged  lately,  and  three 
new  ones  are  building,  of  which  one  is  at  Trieste.  It  is  reported  that 
these  three  factories  will  be  able  to  produce  33,069,000  pounds  of  table 
oil,  enough  to  cover  the  previous  annual  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil. 
The  construction  of  the  three  factories  was  instigated  by  merchants  of 
Marseille,  France.  Under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  hard  for 
American  cotton-seed  oil  to  compete. 

The  former  use  of  cotton-seed  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
butter  and  compound  lard  will  probably  decrease.  Instead  of  it 
cocoa  oil  is  already  used.  Butter  produced  from  this  oil  is  under  the 
name  of  "  Gloriol,"  "  Kunerol,"  "  Ceres,"  and  other  fancy  names  and 
is  much  favored  by  the  public.  The  retail  price  is  20  to  24  cents  per 
kilo  (2.2  pounds)  the  wholesale  price  is  20  per  cent  lower.  This  new- 
butter  is  chiefly  consumed  in  districts  with  a  dense  Hebrew  popula- 
tion, and  replaces  lard.  The  raw  cocoa  oil  is  partly  produced  in 
Austria  from  the  shells  of  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa  paun,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  imported  from  Germany  and  tne  Easl  Ixi^^i8»« 
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Consul  S,  C.  McFarlond,  of  Reichenberg,  furnishes  the  following 
report,  dated  March  12: 

Until  the  new  Uiriflf  went  into  operation,  March  1,  190G,  which  dis- 
criminated purticnlarly  agjiinst  cotton-s^ed  oil  by  advanciog  rates 
from  $L93  to  $8.12  per  quintal  of  220.46  pounds  on  general  impoits 
and  fixing  a  rate  of  $2.44  on  importations  for  prescribed  technical 
purposes,  the  importation  advanced  rapidly,  reaching  a  value  of 
^2,^5.850  in  1^05.  It5  uses  were  varied,  and  new  ones  were  con- 
tinually being  discovered.  Besides  being  u^ed  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  heavy  machine  oils,  etc,  it  became  an  important 
admixture  of  margtirine,  lard,  edible  tallow,  artificial  butter,  burning, 
olive,  table,  and  medicinal  oils,  arousing  the  hostility  of  the  agrarian 
elenient  to  such  an  extent  that  the  new  tariff  resulted.  It  was  chiefly 
imported  in  barrels  or  ca.sks  through  oil  agents  and  commission 
houses  at  Antwerp,  and  in  1905  sold  at  $12.18  to  $14.21  per  quintal 
of  '220.40  pounds,  the  same  ^ades  now  Wing  quoted  at  $14-21  to 
$18*24.  Peanut  and  sesame  oils,  its  chief  competitors  for  general  pur- 
poses, are  now  quoted  at  $15.23  to  ?^irK24j  and  pure  olive  ou  at 
S29.52. 

North,  or  German,  Bohemia  is  an  industrial  section^  largely  moim* 
tainou5,  and  a  heavy  importer  of  foodstuffs,  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  being  (*on fined  generally  to  small  peasants  in  the  valleys, 
dairy  interests  l>eing  nniniportant.  For  this  reason  cotton-seed  oU 
in  tnis  region  has  oeen  only  known  to  and  utilized  by  concenis 
manufacturing  ^mps,  tnnrgarine,  friction  oils,  toilet  preparations, 
aftd  by  drug  stoix»&  and  in  textile  processes.    While  probably  moiro 
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than  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  total  imports  has  been  used  in 
this  section  for  such  purposes,  it  is  believed  mat  the  great  bulk  has 
been  utilized  heretofore  m  the  southern  dairy  and  agricultural  por- 
tions of  the  Empire,  in  both  Austria  and  Hungary,  where  margarine 
meets  butter  and  whence  came  the  impetus  for  the  increased  tariff. 
This  new  tariff  has  worked  such  revolution  and  disaster  to  the  users 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  abruptly  reducing  the  import  from  $2,435,850  in 
1905  to  a  shipment  of  $205  since  IV^irch  1,  1906,  that  there  has  not 
only  been  fifreat  individual  complaint,  but  the  Austrian  Economical 
Society  took  the  matter  up  at  a  recent  meeting,  when  it  was  discussed 
by  a  speaker  substantially  as  follows: 

urnjTY  or  food  fats. 

Among  the  fat  stuffs  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Austria-Hungary 
oleomargarine  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  especially  to  be  considered,  as  paraffin, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  played  such  an  important  rOle,  to-day  is  scarcely 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  consumption  of  artificial  food  fats 
is  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  probable  that,  although  Austria  produces  an  excel- 
lent grade  of  oleomargarine,  the  local  manufacturers  may  soon  be  unable  to 
satisfy  the  home  demand.  Even  if  the  agriculturists  in  Austria  strenuously 
support  the  false  hypothesis  that  the  competition  of  artificial  food  fats  lowers 
the  price  of  cows'  butter,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  just 
those  provinces  where  the  greatest  number  of  cattle  are  bred  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  artificial  butter.  This  artificial  product  is  not  used,  as  might  be 
mipposed,  to  adulterate  natural  butter,  but,  as  in  the  Alpine  lands,  the  pro- 
ducers prefer  to  sell  their  butter  at  good  prices  and  use  for  their  own  needs  the 
cheaper  oleomargarine.  Regarded  from  this  standpoint  it  is  of  great  interest 
for  the  country  population  that  no  obstacle  be  placed  in  the  way  of  preparing 
good  and  cheap  substitutes,  such  as  food  fats.  Cotton-seed  oil  of  the  best  qual- 
ity is  used  for  the  table,  and  the  poorer  kinds  for  industrial  purposes,  notably 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  duty  of  40  kronen  ($8)  is  evidently  a  strong 
[irotective  tax,  and  the  wish  has  been  expressed  that  this  be  reduced. 

At  present  cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  for  industrial  uses  and  a  duty  of 
12  kronen  ($2.44)  is  laid  upon  thi&  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  the  acid 
from  cotton-seed  oil  is  to  be  taxed  but  2.50  kronen  ($0.50).  Soap  manufacturers 
are  glad  to  use  cotton-seed  oil,  and  in  large  quantities,  but  the  stearin  pro- 
ducers would  like  to  see  a  heavy  duty  placed  upon  it,  because  they  regard  it  as 
competing  with  their  oleine ;  but  in  any  case  the  present  duty  is  designated  as 
altogether  too  high. 

The  Austrian  producers  of  all  kinds  of  artificial  fats  have  supported  a  lively 
trade  with  America,  for  they  import  the  principal  raw  materials  in  large 
quantities  from  the  United  States.,  Very  seldom  is  there  any  export  of  fats 
from  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United  States,  and  then  only  in  times  of  crises. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted  that  the  oleomargarine  dealers  have  a  very 
great  interest  in  continuhig  the  imports  from  the  United  States  as  hitherto, 
while  they  have  but  little  or  no  object  in  keeping  up  the  export  to  that  country. 
The  Austrian  margarine  manufacturers  complain  that  by  the  new  tariff  such 
a  high  duty  has  been  laid  upon  articles  principally  used  In  their  branches,  such 
as  oleomargarine,  oleo  oil,  "Premier  Jus,"  suet,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  cotton 
stearin,  that  further  imports  from  America  are  not  only  made  more  difficult 
but  absolutely  impossible.  Thus  the  abnormal  raising  of  duties  on  the  above 
articles  may  result  in  destroying  the  existence  of  these  industries  here.  Al- 
though some  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  are  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities  In  Austria-Hungary,  yet  cotton-seed  oil  and 
cotton  stearin,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  which  are  consumed  In 
this  industry,  can  not  be  produced  either  in  Austria  or  in  all  Europe,  and  are 
not  in  any  way  to  be  replaced.  The  manufacture  of  margarine  in  Austria  Is, 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  absolutely  ruined  through  the  unreasonably 
high  duties,  for  since  March  1,  1906,  the  previously  fiourishhig  export  trade 
of  final  products  from  Austria  to*  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Balkan 
States,  and  the  Orient  has  been  rendered  impossible.  The  desires  of  the  mar- 
garine producers,  therefore,  are  concentrated  upon  maintaining  the  present 
most-favored-nation  clause  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  States, 
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regardlf^  of  whether  this  ts  done  by  eonelMtiig  a  general  commerctaJ  re^- 

I>rority  treaty  or  at  her  wise.  They  hope  to  retain  the  possIblHty  of  enjoying 
In  the  future  the  expoirta  of  thtse  articles  from  tbe  United  States,  and,  lastly, 
In  view  of  the  small  exportJ=i  from  Austrla-Htimsary  to  America,  the  producers 
of  artificial  food  fats  here  have  lltUe  laterest  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  tbe 
American  customs  methods. 

BFFOHTfl  TO  BECUHE  REDUCED   RATES. 

Hearings  are  being  held  and  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  npon 
the  Government  to  secure  a  reduction  of  present  rates.  The  new 
classification,  under  which  cot  ton -seed  oil  proper  can  be  brought  in 
at  $2,44  for  technical  purpo.ses,  and  now  used  chieflj  for  soap,  pro- 
vides, in  Bohemia  for  instance,  for  the  securing  of  an  official  permit 
covering  a  certain  amount  from  the  Landas-Finanz-Direction  in 
Prague  and  continued  custody  under  customs  officials  until  used  for 
the  specific  purposes  stated.  Of  the  total  quintals  of  fats  and  fat 
acids  imported  in  1905,  108,748  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
68,979  in  the  last  ten  months  of  190G,  but  cotton -seed  fats  are  not 
specially  mentioned*  One  other  noticeable  and  immediate  effect  of 
the  new  tariff  has  been  the  importation  of  cotton  seed,  which  enters 
free.  The  amount  of  $65,887  in  the  first  six  months  is  not  important, 
but  it  is  a  new  departure  and  indicates  that  crushing  is  proceeding, 
at  least  experimentally,  here* 

Anstrians  are  great  users  of  edible  oils,  especially  of  olive  oil, 
which  is  produced  in  southern  sections  of  the  Empirep  It  is  unde* 
niable  that  cotton-seed  oil  was  becoming  a  very  important  constituent 
of  the  ''  olive  oil  "  generally  sold,  when  the  new  tariff  not  only  cut 
off  the  supply  of  cotton -seed  oil,  but  put  a  discriminating  duty  upon 
adulterated  olive  oil  of  $2,03  as  against  81  cents  (treaty)  lor  tlie  pure 
article.  Importations  of  the  latter,  chiefly  from  Italy,  jumped  at 
once  from  $721,168  in  11J05  to  $1,043,418  for  the  ten  months  of  1(KK>. 
The  principal  oil  agents  for  this  section  arc:  Gebrilder  Fellner,  Huot 
G.  Siegmundj  Franss  Leclerc,  and  Karl,  Jul,  Trenkler,  all  of  Reici- 
enberg. 

RAW  corroN  and  linters. 

The  textile  cxjncems  of  this  district  use  at  least  half,  and  some 
g9od  judges  say  even  more,  of  the  total  raw  cotton  imports,  Th^e 
imports  in  1005  aggregated  1,630,705  and  in  the  last  ten  months  of 
1906,  1,328^980  quintals j  the  United  States  being  credited  in  the  ffrst 
instance  with  894,394  and  in  the  latter  with  672,457  quintals,  Egi^pt 
and  India  combined  for  the  latter  period  being  credited  with  485,^31 
C}uintals*  The  remainder,  obviously  American  cotton  in  the  main^ 
is  variously  credited  to  Germany,  Bremen,  England,  etc*  Linters 
(Abfalle)  are  used  to  an  even  greater  proportion  in  this  district,  as 
compared  with  total  cotton  imports,  for  course  yam  and  textile  pro- 
ductions of  cheap  grade.  In  official  statistics  lihters  proper  and  cot- 
ton waste  of  all  sorts  are  combined,  and  of  total  imports  of  96,126 
uintals  for  the  last  ten  months  of  1906,  14,960  were  attributed  to 


the  United  States  (evidently  linters  proper),  59,993  to  Germany* 
11,270  to  England,  and  3,911  to  India.  The  Indian  importations  are 
thought  to  be  linteiB  proper,  but  the  importations  from  England  and 
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Germ  any,  three- fourths  of  American  origin,  are  chiefly  of  so-called 
"  waste  "  from  finer  processes.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  linters, 
but  transactions  are  generally  conducted  through  agents  and  commis- 
sion houses  at  Bremen ,  direct  satisfactory  relations  with  the  Amer- 
ican market,  as  in  the  case  of  standard  cotton,  never  having  been 
effected.  Present  prices  range  from  $8.12  to  $12.18  per  quintal  of 
220.46  poundsj  according  to  color  and  grade.  Of  the  large  number  of 
cotton  agents  here,  the  following  make  a  specialty  of  linters,  dealing 
direct  with  mills  and  buying  chiefly  on  the  Breman  exchange:  Franz 
Bogner,  Heinrich  Ha  user,  K.  Heidrich,  Gustav  Hermann,  Herrmann 
&  Hoffmann,  Lorenz  &  Miiller,  Ferdinand  Mitwitzky,  Herman  &  Co., 
.  Gustav  Kehak, 

COTTON-SEED  CAKE. 

C!otton-seed  cake  is  not  known  on  the  local  markets  of  this  section. 
Of  Austrian  importations  of  miscellaneous  seed  cake  (exclusive  of 
14,315  quintals  of  flaxseed  cake)  in  1906,  18,729  are  credited  to  Ger- 
many, 18,078  to  Russia,  15,204  to  Italy,  11,329  to  Roumania,  and  but 
8,375  to  the  United  States.  The  latter  item  is  probably  cotton-seed 
cake.  All  oil  cakes  known  in  this  section  are  used  as  a  sort  of 
medicinal  stock  food,  but  to  a  very  small  extent.  Flaxseed  cakes  are 
quoted  at  $2.84  to  $3.05  per  quintal  of  220.46  pounds. 

IMPORTATIONS    UNDER    OLD    AND    NEW    RATES. 

The  following  table  shows  quantities  and  values  of  the  several 
articles  included  for  the  calendar  year  1905  and  for  the  ten  months 
of  1906  ended  December  31.  The  latter  period  was  covered  by  the 
new  tariff  and  the  former  by  the  old  rates  and  classifications. 

IMPOBTS  or  Cotton-Seed  Products  and  Ck)MPETiNo  Pboductb  into  AusTBiii- 

HUNGABY,   1905  AND  1906. 


• 

Calendar  year  1906. 

Mar,ltoDec*3I,1901 

QuanUly* 

Value. 

Citiantity* 

Value* 

8e€da: 

Cotton  »,,,,, . >,.,v-4*«a«,. ..,,,,.,, ,.-,., ,i.«*,  4, ,- 

Quiniala. 

Daflau. 

44,042 
S7,liiO 

65  es? 

Bjipe,  footeeedt,  etc.**........ ....*...*........ 

301.505 

246.  &is 

M,a-9 

1.3SO,030 

17»,811 
■51,731 

poppy . * __* ^^^-^*.^.r*M^.m.M.m^. 

EeeriioutiK,*<.**H..  ****..,*.* ..-...^....p..,* 

Flflx .,- 

mm 

67,617 
M(7,4tKi 

1,605.446 
4fl<J,6^ 

1,72S,4W 
17h.40a 

S^'^t^f  r  ...ri..T.....P.Tir.i.....r.........>r.i...T*.^... 

CoprA .  ^...^^ *-.__, 4, -,_ --..,T *-*.<L 

i4&Ml 

%m,m 

OtbercUse^n.  ai. ....* 

JMp9H 

84&,0ft4 

Total -....* * - 

1,242,82& 

e,553,ase 

3,OGQ,a2S 

ft^ 287, 600 

Sutter^  naiuraL*.... ...^^^^. 

116,940 
2,73S.S4^ 

l,27S 
131 

aia 

fiig 
u 

61 
0 

65,3Sa 

2,19a 

l&,29ft 

S17 

Artlfltial —_.-.„ 

Urtl *..... ..* 

QoQge 

BA£011^^.«i,,.«,,,*,,....,.^. ,,,,,,., ^^...,,4,.^. ,,*,,.. 

8,1S7 

IfiO^lAO 

HKJ 

SioigmrtQe  .****. -.**.. ..*.*.. 

Coconnut  ofl,  clijaiitKi^. „.*,.*-„,„,,,.. ♦♦...*,._-_♦. 

9^ 

^ibl(^  tatJow  11*0*  1 *^... .**... 

117 

l^rtftl ♦,... .** 

im,mo 

a.oii.asi 

S,122 

-■i 

iS.54e 

S.  Doc.  281,  60-1 ^9 
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iMFOB'ra     Of     CoTTOX-SBiStJ      PnODtJCTS     AND     COSTPITING     PaODUCTB     IXTO     AlTBTVIA* 

HuNdARV,  1905  AND  1906 — Continued, 


Article. 

C«let3aarre»fl906. 

MBT.ltoDecSiaWf. 

QiiAimiy, 

V*!iie. 

Qu&ntily. 

Value. 

All  kinds  of  iaU  far  U^hnlcal  piniKua;  no  ration -seed 
oil  mentiontd^  total ^^ *.,,,,.*,,,,,..-. 

638.917 

4&6.^3 

4,638,231 

OU*: 

Root  ..-_-.,„ ,.„.,„„,„„,,. .,„„„..,_,„„,.,,,. 

175 

4SJU 

1.375 

11,324 

lf» 
as.  931 

t   J.2i3 

10.  (M» 
8.117 

1*W7 

S«e,722 

12, 561 

91,«^1 

721. 16S 
96,  SIS 

w.mz 
sm 

121,343 

29 

ie,6W 

1.S35 

ll.a^ 

249 

8S,»ft 

T,6S2 

765 

1,^ 

sat 

13 

».367 
4,172 

2G» 

Linseed  ,**.. .......**._..,*..*** 

l^&TI 

B^noiifi _..-»-.,..- ,_^. ^-, ^- 

17  lA 

DeDAmiixed  ,-,,,.,,.^,,,....»....^* ,,.* 

u%sm 

OUvii „. 

Pure .  ^,,*«-,^^,,.,,*....^..,.........,,,,.^. 

^•SS 

I>eQimirt>d  .,.** *...*. _.*._....^ 

Mixed  wilh  other* _,.—.. - 

u;i» 

Idlxed  with  erittoa-HJcd  .,*h.....^,.„,....^, ***.., 

Bolf^hur.,.., .,...__...^-, 

iika» 

fioiAtiie , ,-,..- ,. ,.-.,.* .-..,,,.., 

41.01 

i^rthmi^t  fp'^nnt) ,.  ^ ...................  ^ r . 

10,  as 

Denatfirisfl '.,., _..,^ - .„, ...—,._,._... 

s;i63 

8»,S1Q 

Oomi  poppy,  sunflower,  etc... ._..-..,. .^-H.....^...i., 

Co  ttfWineed:.^  *..„*,. _,_-,...... ....,*..-.. 

For  tJefhitteAl  purpc*e*  ..,»,., .....,..,^,...^. 

12i«Tli 

Oaeroil*  n,  o.  « ...._......-, 

4,«7 

M,m 

'SiS 

ToliJ , 

312.  ;«a 

4r09»,»n 

UMai 

t.SMJ^I 

Oatton  wmsto  iinclDdi  tig  if  uteri) , » 

lQS,4e5 

moes 

g04,67& 

78,»78 

9^.  i57t 

Otloili^iiL.  a  •....».»..,,...►-..— ,.,...,.......-..,...**, 

1S7,71» 

BATES  OF  DUTT.     i 

jp  iT.r^  f,jTy,„,r*.^  fj^^^jg  ^^|pg  qJ  ^j^^y  ^j^  Americaii  money  per  100 
kilos  (220.46  pounds)  are  given : 

Import  Duties,  Old  and  New  Rates. 


Article 


Seeds: 

Rape,  root,  radish,  and  other  like  oil  seeds  . 

Poppy  seeds 

Flaxseeds  and  other  oil  seeds,  n.  o.  s 

Fata: 

Butter,  natural  or  artificial 

Butter,  natural,  fresh 

Lard,  goose  fat,  bacon 

Cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil,  vegetHblc,  Uillow  — 

Edible  greases,  n.  o.  s 

Greases,  n.  o.  s 


Oils; 


Root  oil.  In  barrels,  etc 

Linseed  oil.  in  barrels,  etc 

Cotton-seed  oil,  in  barrel^.  et<' 

For  techntcal  purposes,  under  special  privrTih.'  1  ttTiiis,  in  barrels,  etc 

Com,  p<^ppy,  sesame,  earthimt,  sunflower  oil,  etc 

Olive,  pure 

Mixed  with  other  oil.  under  treaty 

Olive,  earthnut,  and  resinous  oil  for  technical  purposes  inffnltMl  fur  dc- 

naturation  under  control  of  special  custom  oflicers,  under  treaty 

Sulphur  oil .* 

Root  oil,  in  bottles  and  like  covers  wei^hini,'  up  to  2-'>  kilos 

Com,  poppy,  sesame,  earthnut  oil,  in  bottles,  etc 

Olive  oil.  in  bottles. 


Cotton-seed  oil,  in  bottles,  etc  . 

Oils,  in  bottles 

Cotton  linters 

Oilcake 


1  Old  rate  1 

1    per  KX) 

kilos. 


Dollar$. 

0.  IS 

.•IS 

Free. 

4.80 


7.73 

.48 


1.93 
1.16 
2.44 


1.93 
1.15 
L92 


4.K3 
Free. 
Free. 


New  rate 
per  100 
kilos. 


Dollars. 

0.61 

.61 

Free. 

7.11 
4.87 
9.13 

.51 
7.11 

.51 

2.44 
1.52 

8.12 
2.44 
4.87 
.81 
2.08 

.41 
Free. 
6.09 
7.31 
4.47 
9.74 


Free. 
Free. 
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PRAGUB. 
MARKET  CONDITIONS — ^EXTENT  OF  IMFOBTATIONS. 

Consul  Urbain  J.  Ledoux,  of  Prague,  under  date  of  March  9, 
reports  that  cotton-seed  oil  has  been  imported  into  Bohemia  in  fair 
quantities  for  several  years.    He  says : 

This  oil  was  first  imported  for  technical  purposes,  but  during  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  imported  only  for  edible  purposes^  chiefly 
m  the  manufacture  of  butter.  As  there  are  no  separate  statistics  of 
imports  into  Bohemia,  or  of  local  consumption,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  the  exact  amount  used  each  year,  but  it  is  estimated  at  about 
one-third  of  the  total  for  Austria-Hungary,  or  about  7,000  tons  in 
1905,  and  only  about  300  tons  for  the  ten  months  of  the  year  1906, 
during  which  period  the  new  tariff  has  been  in  force.  Prices  fluc- 
tuate considerably,  but  are  generally  governed  by  the  ruling  prices  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  quoted  at  $20.30  per  220  pounds  deliv- 
ered duty  paid  at  the  railway  station  in  Prague. 

PRODUCTS  IN  COMPETITION. 

Cotton-seed  cake  is  not  used  in  Bohemia.  The  reason  given  is  the 
low  price  of  rape-seed  cake  and  palm-kernel  cake.  Cotton-seed  meal  is 
consumed  in  a  fair  quantity  lor  feeding  purposes,  now  selling  at 
$4.06  per  220  pounds  delivered  at  the  railway  station  in  Prague. 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  not  used  in  Bohemia. 

Cotton-seed  oil  comes  in  competition  with  peanut  oil,  sesame  oil, 
and  Cochin  cocoanut  oil,  selling  at  $23.35,  $22.33,  and  $23.35  per 
220  pounds,  respectively,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Prague,  duty  paid,  cash, 
less  2  per  cent  discount. 

Cotton-seed  cake  comes  in  competition  with  rape-seed  cake  and 
palm-kernel  cake. 

INCRRcVSED   DUTY   UNDER   NEW   TARIFF. 

The  new  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  which  came  into  force  on  March 
1,  1906,  raised  the  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil  from  $1.93  to  $8.12  per  220 
pounds.  The  higher  duty  was  imposed  for  the  double  purpose  of 
protecting  the  production  of  genuine  butter  and  encouraging  the 
production  of  oils  from  imported  seed.  In  prevision  of  the  higher 
duties  enormous  quantities  of  cotton-seed  oil  were  imported,  the 
supply  having  proved  sufficient  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  to  date.  For  instance,  the  total  import  of  oils,  mostly  cotton- 
seed oil,  amounted  to  $2,834,322  for  January  and  February,  1906, 
compared  with  $320,510  for  the  same  period  of  1905.  As  these  stocks 
must  be  exhausted  soon,  consumers  will  be  obliged  to  enter  the  mar- 
ket again,  unless  the  competing  oils  can  be  sold  at  lower  prices. 

To  avoid  payment  of  the  higher  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil  the 
"Actiengesellschaft  zur  Erzeugung  vegetabilischer  Ole,"  in  Trieste, 
has  been  trying  to  produce  cotton-seed  oil  from  imported  cotton-seed, 
but  I  am  informed  that  these  experiments  have  not  proved  entirely 
satisfactory.    It  is  reported  that  the  seed  suffers  so  much  from  the 
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long  journey  and  frequent  handling  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 

frrauce  fine  oil  anyivhere  but  in  the  country  where  the  s^d  is  growiL 
f  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome,  the  crushing  of  cotton-seed  would 
no  doubt  assume  large  proportions. 

It  is  stated  that  on  account  of  the  higher  duty  sesame  oil  and 
peanut  oil  will  be  largely  utilized  in  the  production  of  oleomar- 
garine.  The  local  authorities  greatly  encourage  the  use  of  sesame 
oil  produced  in  this  country  for  such  purposes* 

Cott43n-seed  oil  for  industrial  purposes  could  be  imported  at  the 
rate  of  duty  of  $2,44  per  220  pounds,  and  efforts  were  made  last  year 
to  have  the  duty  reducedj  but  thus  far  there  has  been  but  litti« 
encouragement. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  sold  delivered  f,  o,  b.  Hamburg.     The  prices 

Juoted  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  during  1905  and  1907  averaged  as 
ollows:  1905,  43  marks;  1906,  54  marks;  1007,  68  marks.  Tlia 
prices  delivered  L  o,  b,  Prague,  duty  paid,  would  have  been,  IMS, 
$11.20;  190fS,  $21;  1907,  $24.40.  Sesame  oil  produced  in  Austria- 
Hungary  was  quoted  as  follows  per  220  pounds  delivered  f *  o.  k 
Prague:  1905,  $19;  1906,  $19.60;  1907,  $23.  Cochin  cocoanut  oil 
imported  via  Hamburg  can  be  delivered  f.  o*  b*  Prague,  duty  paid, 
for  $21.20  per  220  pounds.  The  prices  quoted  in  1905  and  1906  were 
$15.40  and  $18.60  per  220  pounds,  ref^pectively.  Peanut  oil  produced 
in  Austria-Hungary  is  quoted  at  $22.40  per  220  pounds  delivered 
f  .  o.  b.  Prague. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

BERNE. 
COMPETmON  WITH  OTHER  OILS  AND  MEAL. 

According  to  Consul  Edward  Higgins  neither  cotton-seed  oil  nor 
cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  used  in  the  district  of  Berne.  His  report 
is  dated  March  9  and  reads : 

There  is  no  prejudice  against  cotton-seed  products,  but  the  price 
is  too  high.  There  would  be  a  good  market  for  cotton-seed  oil  and  a 
probable  market  for  oil  cake,  provided  these  products  could  be  sold 
at  a  price  considerably  lower  than  that  charged  for  sesame  oil  and 
sesame  cake.  The  present  price  of  sesame  oil  f.  o.  b.  Berne  is  about 
$8  per  100  pounds.  Sesame  cakes  cost  $1.50,  and  peanut  cakes,  whidi 
are  also  used  to  a  large  extent,  $1.66  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Berne. 
Peanut  cakes  contain  46  per  cent  protein  and  sesame  cakes  38  per 
cent.  This  quality  is  guaranteed  by  dealers.  Buyers  are  entitled 
to  a  Government  analysis  free  upon  request.  Cotton-seed  cakes  are 
said  to  contain  less  protein  than  sesame  cakes. 

There  are  no  statistics  covering  the  consumption  of  edible  oils  or 
oil  cakes  for  this  district.  The  only  statistics  available  are  those 
representing  the  total  Swiss  import  of  these  articles.  The  imports 
for  1905  from  the  various  countries  follow.  The  total  import  for 
1906  is  also  given,  but  the  figures  for  the  different  countries  have  not 
been  published. 
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IicpQBTs  or  Oils  and  Oil  Cakx,  1905. 


Whence  imported. 

OliYeoU. 

Other 
edible  oils. 

Oil  cake, 

meal,  bran, 

etc. 

United  States 

P&unda. 

*  Ptmnds. 

103,600 

48,000 

6,285,000 

6;700 

PoundB. 
220,200 

Italy 

2,034,000 

1,;!68.000 

24,000 

16,800 

12,000 

440 

22,776,000 

France 

41,806,000 

gnain 

Algeria 

Austria- Hungary 

88,100 

410,000 

AfflHtic  Turkey 

Netherlands 

164,600 
86,800 
12,800 

817.400 

Belgium  .••....•••.... 

Ronla 

1,  SOS,  000 

Germany 

18, 68 ),  800 

Canada 

28^,000 

Other  countries..... • 

280,000 

Total  imports,  1906 

8,414,240 
2,977,000 

6,001,900' 
10,501.000 

80,774.000 

Total  imports,  1906 

46, 821,  COO 

A  small  quantity  of  olive  oil  is  produced  in  Switzerland  near  the 
Italian  boundary  in  the  Canton  Ticmo.  The  price  of  olive  oil  f .  o.  b. 
Berne  varies  from  $6.13  to  $14  per  100  pounds.  The  French  and 
Austrian  oils  are  of  a  high  grade.  The  Italian  oil  is  of  a  low  ffrade, 
and  although  listed  under  emble  oil  is  used  mostly  for  industrial  pur- 
poses or  lubricating.  The  trade  claims  that  no  adulterated  olive  oil  is 
imported  into  Switzerland.  Falsely  branded  oil  would  subject  every- 
body connected  with  the  sale  to  prosecution  by  the  Government  under 
the  pure-food  law.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  adulteration  of 
olive  oil  is  carried  on  in  France  and  Italy,  but  only  for  local  consump- 
tion or  export  to  countries  whose  laws  are  not  stringent, 

TARIFF   RATES — OTHER   IMPORTS. 

The  customs  duties  are:  Olive  oil  in  receptacles  containing  more 
than  22  pounds,  free;  other  edible  oils,  17^  cents  per  100  pounds;  oil 
cakes,  oil-cake  meal,  free.  Cocoa  butter  and  margarine  products  are 
manufactured  in  several  factories.  The  packages  must  be  labeled  to 
indicate  the  true  contents.  Aside  from  the  import  of  oils  and  oil 
cake  mentioned,  the  following  articles  were  imported  in  1906 :  Lard, 
4,150,000  pounds,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States ;  price,  $11.40 
per  100  pounds ;  fresh  butter,  7,716,000  pounds,  at  $24  per  100  pounds ; 
oleomargarine,  cooking  fat,  etc.,  2,866,000  pounds,  at  $13.10  per  100 

Sounds;  cocoa  butter,  1,355,000  pounds,  at  $7.88  per  100  pounds; 
enatured  olive  oil  and  almond  oil,  unrefined,  3,430,000  pounds,  at 
$5.25  per  100  pounds;  cocoanut  and  palm  oil,  unrefined,  6,610,000 
pounds,  at  $6.13  per  100  pounds. 

The  names  of  firms  in  Berne  willing  to  consider  American  offers  are 
Joh.  Sommer  &  Co.,  Zeughausgasse,  oils  and  oil  cakes ;  C.  Keinhardt, 
Bankgasschen,  cakes  and  meaL 
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GENEVA. 
EEPORT  ON  MABKrr  CONDITIONS  AND  IMPOilTS. 

Consul  Francis  B.  Keene  writes  j  March  13,  that  cotton -seed  oil  h 
very  little  known  in  Geneva,  and  furnishes  the  following  particulars: 

Few  people  in  this  district  know  what  cotton -seed  oil  is.  It  is 
used,  but  to  what  extent  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  No  di^iuet 
statistics  for  this  district,  and  for  cotton-seed  oil  alone,  are  obtain- 
able; but  Federal  returns  of  the  customs  show  that,  from  the  United 
StateSj  fat  oils  and  vegetal  wax  (linseed,  olive,  and  resinous  oib 
not  included)  were  imported  to  a  vahie  of  $328,000  in  1D05;  $1^7^ 
in  1904;  $243,566  in  1903;  $241,057  in  1902,  and  $261^129  in  IWL 
These  figures  appear  largely  to  represent  cottonseed  oiL  It  enters 
this  country  by  way  of  Bellegarde,  coming  from  Mnn^eille,  where 
the  market  price  recently  was  82  francs  for  100  kilos  ($I5.S3  per  220 
pounds). 

Oil  dealers  are  few.  1  have  interviewed  ail  ot  the  more  important, 
but  learned  very  little  from  them.  They  all  have  or  make  olive, 
walnut,  peanut,  poppy,  and  sesame  oils.  A  few  have  a  small  quantity 
of  cotton-seed  on,  although  I  Iniow  positively  that  some  firms  import 
as  much  as  10,000  kilos  (22,046  pounds)  at  a  time. 

NO    PREJUDICE    AGAINST    COTTON-SEED    OIL. 

There  is  no  prejudice  whatever   against  cotton-seed   oil.     It  is 

fenerally  pure,  wholesome,  and  almost  without  flavor  when  fresh, 
t  is  said  that  it  quickly  gets  rancid  and  is  considered  as  an  oil  of 
inferior  quality.  These  are  perhaps  the  reasons  why  grocers  are  so 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  they  keep  it,  but  its  cheap  price  is  a 
feature,  and  it  is  sold  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  generally  known, 
principally  mixed  with  as  little  olive  as  possible. 

Large  American  shipments  are  said  to  arrive  in  Marseille.  A  good 
part  thereof  may  be  sold  for  mixing  with  olive  oil.  Another  part 
may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  butter,  together  with 
other  oils,  such  as  cocoanut  and  palm.  An  important  Marseille  firm, 
manufacturers  of  the  vegetable  butter  called  "  vegetaline,"  has  latelv 
opened  a  branch  factory  in  Carouge,  near  Geneva,  in  order  to  fifl 
quicker  and  with  more  profit  their  numerous  Swiss  orders.  Soap 
manufacturers  are  using  the  lower  grades.  The  balance  is  used  in 
its  natural  state,  but  does  not  amount  to  much.  The  semiwholesale 
prices  per  liter  (1.0507  quarts)  of  various  oils  are — sesame,  21.2  cents; 
peanut,  27  cents;  poppy,  24.1  cents;  walnut  and  olive,  41.5  cents; 
cotton,  21.2  to  23.1  cents.  Olive  and  walnut  oils  are  mostly  used  here, 
the  better  grades  selling  easily  for  48^  cents  and  more  a  liter.  The 
first  named  comes  almost  exclusively  from  the  south  of  France  and 
from  Italy.  Imported  walnut  oil  comes  chiefly  from  France,  but 
the  home  product  almost  equals  the  demand.  Nuts  are  largely  im- 
ported from  Italy  and  the  French  departments  of  Isere  and  Sironde. 

During  recent  years  the  price  of  butter  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  different  kinds  of  "  vegetal  butter  "  have  been  put  suc- 
cessfully on  the  market.  Some  of  them  are  made  here.  "  Vegetaline  " 
sells  at  retail  at  27  cents  per  2.2  pounds.    ''  Cocose  "  and  **  laureol " 
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are  also  sold.  "  Idauba,"  described  as  a  "  vellow  grease,"  is  sold  at 
$22.19  per  220  pounds :  "  les  deux  pores,"  or  "  white  grease,"  at  $24.12 : 
"nostras,"  a  '^sort  ot  lard,"  at  $27.98;  "oleol,"  an  "oily  grease,'^ 
at  $34.74,  and  "  etoile,"  or  "  margarine,"  at  $84.74  per  220  pounds. 
These  are  meant  to  take  the  place  in  the  city  homes  oi  butter,  tne  high 
price  of  which,  about  58  cents  per  2.2  pounds,  is  generally  prohib- 
itive. In  the  country  Swiss  butter  still  holds  its  own,  being  used 
almost  exclusively  with  lard  and  retailed  at  about  34.7  cents  for  2.2 
pounds. 

Oil  is  not  generally  used  in  this  part  of  Switzerland  for  frying, 
as  in  southern  'European  countries.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  salad  and 
mayonnaise  sauce.  Hence  the  small  prospect  of  selling  here  cotton- 
seed oil  in  quantity  for  use  in  its  natural  state.  Oil  dealers,  whole- 
sale grocers,  and  soap  manufacturers,  of  whom  a  list  is  appended, 
are  considerable  though  not  large  purchasers.  The  Marseille  mar- 
ket controls  more  or  less  the  whole  importation  as  far  as  this  con- 
sular district  is  concerned,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  cotton-seed  oil 
producers  would  do  well  to  give  some  attention  to  this  (;ountry. 
The  soap  manufacturers  are  just  now  advertising  that,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  value  in  primary  stuff,  such  as  oils  and  greases,  they  will 
have  to  increase  their  selling  price  about  40  to  60  per  cent. 

OIL   AND   CAKE   IMPORTATIONS. 

Oil  cake  is  consumed  here  only  for  cattle  food  during  the  winter 
months,  when  other  foods  are  not  to  be  had  or  are  too  expensive, 
which  is  the  case  this  year,  owing  to  the  long  drought  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1906  and  the  following  severe  and  long  winter.  I  find  that 
very  little  cotton-seed  cake  has  ever  been  imported  here.  Sesame, 
copra,  and  linseed  cake,  all  coming  from  Marseille,  I  am  informed 
by  a  dealer,  meet  the  requirements,  although  they  are  all  more  ex- 
pensive than  cotton-seed  cake.  Sesame  is  sold  here  at  about  $3,667 
per  220  pounds,  copra  and  linseed  at  $3.86,  and  cotton  seed  at  $3.18 
per  220  pounds,  but  of  the  latter  none  is  obtainable  here  just  now. 

If  American  producers  want  orders^  they  should  send  a  commercial 
traveler,  preferably  of  American  origin,  able  to  explain  the  qual- 
ities and  merits  of  the  products  he  wants  to  sell  and  mowing  at  least 
the  French  and  German  languages. 

The  value  of  imports  of  oil  and  oil  cakes  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Imports  of  Oil  and  Oil  Cakes,  1902-1905. 


Article. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Olive  oil 

Dollars. 
4:^215 
431,740 

1,049,244 

DoUara. 
320,380 
654,875 

1,082,469 

Dollars. 
872, 104 
489,265 

1,000,917 

DoUars. 
29^.518 
436,180 
1,080,317 

Other  oils 

Oil  cake  and  cattle  food 

Of  the  oil  cake  and  cattle  food  imported  in  1905  France  furnished 
$567,420  worth;  Italy,  $299,150;  Germany,  $185,666;  Russia,  $13,703; 
Canada,  $3,281,  and  the  United  States  $2,509. 

[Names  of  Swiss  importers  and  possible  importers  of  cotton-seed 
products  in  the  Geneva  district  have  been  furnished  by  Consul  Keene 
and  are  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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LUCERNE. 
BdENHFIO   EXAMINATIOK    OF    COTTON-SIIEO    HEAI* 

Consul  R,  E*  Mansfield,  writinff  from  Lucernej  March  20,  reports 
that  cotton -seed  products  are  litue  used  in  Switzerland,  asd  gives 
the  results  of  some  experiments  made  several  years  ago  along  scien- 
tific lines  at  the  anicultural  college  in  Kiitti,  for  Sie  purpose  of 
determinrng  the  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  food  supply  for  ani- 
mals. The  experiments  were  made  especially  in  the  interesta  of  the 
dairies,  where  the  question  of  food  supplies  for  the  cows  constitutes 
an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  dairy  products.  Following  is  an 
extract  and  tranidation  of  the  report  made  by  the  college  on  the  result 
of  the  tests: 

In  the  winter  of  1893  and  189i,  we  exq  mined  tfy  feeding  experlnientfl  the 
Influence  of  different  residues  of  the  oil  production,  Including  peanut,  flax- 
eeed,  and  cotton- seed  meal,  on  the  quantity  and  riunllty  of  milk,  and  the  Hring 
weight  dr  milk-producing  cattle.  By  feeding  the  same  quantity  of  each  wt 
gained  in  proportion  the  best  results  with  cotton- seed  moal.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  were  led  to  examine  more  carefully  this  food  product,  which 
l8  but  little  known  hi  this  country. 

The  cotton-seed  meal  used  in  Switzerland  comes  exclnelveJy  from  North 
America.  The  value  of  the  meal  as  a  food  Tories  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  seed  and  the  force  of  the  pressure  employed  In  extracting  the  aU,  In 
composition  It  may  be  compared  with  sesame  find  pennut  cake,  but  dlffem  from 
them  by  the  greater  quantity  of  albumen  and  fattening  qualities  it  contahia. 
The  digestible  staffs  contained  are  as  follows  : 


Property. 


Cotton- 
seed 

cake. 


Peanut 
cake. 


cake. 


Albumen 

Nitrogen  free  of  extract  BtufTs 

Raw  fiber 

Foodstuff  in  proportion 

Fat 


Ptr  cent. 

36.9 

16.7 

.1 

1:1.3 

12.0 


Percent 

40.4 

22.2 

1.3 

1:1.1 

6.5 


Pereeid. 
33.5 
13.2 
2.3 
1:1.3 
1L6 


The  cotton-seed  meal  used  in  our  feeding  process  came  from  Texas  and  was 
double  or  twice  ^ound.  After  the  examination  by  the  Swiss  agricultural 
inquiry  department  in  Berne  it  was  reported  to  contain  48.9  per  cent  of  alkali 
albumen,  8.2  per  cent  raw  fat,  and  5.5  i>er  cent  of  ashes.  Of  digestible  food- 
stuffs the  cotton-seed  meal  contained  41.1  per  cent  alimmen  and  7.3  per  cent  fat 
The  foodstuffs  used  in  the  feeding  process  showed  the  following  percentages  of 
dry  substances  and  raw  foodstuffs : 


Properties. 


Cotton- 
seed 
meal. 


Drr  substances 

Alkali  albumin 

Raw  fat 

Nitrogen  free  of  extract  siufls  . 

Raw  fll)er 

Aabes 


Per  cent. 


4S.9 

8.2 


5.6 


Sesame 
meal. 


Per  cent. 
90. 'Jo 
3H.31 
18  61 
21.28 
6.46 
10.66 


Hay. 


Per  cent. 

90.30 

S.74 

1.94 

46. 47 

25.70 

7.45 


RedbeeL 


Percent 

13.61 

1.197 

.039 

9.875 

.838 

1.C6 
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In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  this  consulate  concerning  the  uses  of 
*  cotton-seed  meal  in  Switzerland  at  the  present  time,  the  director  of 
the  agricultural  college  at  Kiitti,  where  the  experiments  above  re- 
ferred to  were  made,  reports  as  follows: 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  cotton-seed  meal.  If  used  at  all  in  Switzerland,  is 
consumed  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  render  it  an  insignificant  feature  of 
the  import  food  supply  for  animals.  Its  consumption  will  probably  not  increase, 
as  its  qualities  are  not  especially  favorable. 

CX)TTON-SEED  OIL  LITTLB  KNOWN. 

There  is  no  classification  of  oils  imported  as  food  products  into 
Switzerland  by  which  the  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  oils  may 
be  determined.  Olive,  cotton-seed,  sweet  oils,  and  various  other 
grades  are  listed  together  in  the  schedule  of  Swiss  imports.  The  best 
grades  of  oil  of  this  class  pay  a  duty  of  $4  per  220  pounds.  All  cases, 
bottles,  etc.,  in  which  the  oil  is  packed  are  included  in  the  dutiable 
weight.  Incjuiry  among  local  dealers  revealed  the  fact  that  cotton- 
seed oil  is  little  known  or  used  in  this  consular  district.  There  was 
imported  into  Switzerland  during  the  year  1905  olive  oil  valued  at 
$313,053,  about  55  per  cent  of  which  came  from  France,  40  per 
cent  from  Italv,  and  the  remainder  from  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Other  edible  oils  imported  in  1905  were  valued  at  $430,327. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  edible  oils  imported  into  Switzerland  in  1905 
the  United  States  is  credited  with  only  $7,528. 

Cotton-seed  oil  comes  into  competition  with  olive  oil,  various  vege- 
table oils,  tallow,  and  butter,  the  latter  being  used  extensively  for 
cooking  purposes  in  Switzerland.  Of  the  various  classes  of  edible 
oils  consumed  in  Switzerland  olive  oil  is  the  most  popular  and  most 
generally  used. 

In  Switzerland  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  comes  into  competition 
with  bran,  hav,  carrots,  and  malt,  large  quantities  of  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  breweries. 


ZURICH. 
COMPLAINTS   OF   DEALERS   AGAINST   SALES   METHODS. 

Vice-Consul  Joseph  Simon,  in  a  report  from  Zurich,  says  that  in 
Switzerland  cotton-seed  oil  is  a  well-known  and  well-introduced 
article  and  in  years  when  prices  are  low  it  is  used  in  considerable 
quantities.    His  report,  dated  March  16,  follows : 

It  is  imported  partly  direct  from  New  York  houses  and  partly 
from  the  large  continental  seaports.  It  is  used  mainly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  butter.  Statistics  as  to  quantities  used  in  this 
consular  district  do  not  exist,  but  it  is  supposed  by  leading  oil  dealers 
here  that  the  soap  makers  in  the  Zurich  district  are  probably  using 
from  3,000  to  5,000  barrels  of  different  kinds  of  oil  annually,  and  the 
butter  factories  perhaps  1,500  barrels.  There  is  a  good  market  here 
for  cotton-seed  oil  only  when  peanut  oil  is  scarce  and  higher  in  price, 
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for  at  even  prices  the  latter  is  much  preferred  by  both  industries, 
Kone  of  these  industries  ever  make  direct  imports,  but  secure  their  ^ 
supplies  from  the  wholesale  dealers  here. 

Cotton -seed  cakes  and  meal  are  not  used  in  this  district  at  alL  In 
years  when  hay  is  scarce  some  sesame -seed  cakes  are  imported  from 
Marseille.  It  Is  claimed  that  they  are  mUder  and  of  better  quality 
than  cotton -seed  cakes  and  do  not  cost  any  more.  Cotton-seed  1  inters 
are  not  used  in  this  consular  district  and  probably  nowhere  in 
Switzerland, 

The  use  of  cotton-seed  oily  as  well  as  any  other  oil^  for  cooking  and 
baking  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Gerniiin  part  of  Switzerland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  Some 
lard  is  uscdj  but  butter  much  more  extensively ^  as  this  consular  dis- 
trict is  very  rich  in  that  production,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
there  will  be  any  chance  for  oils  to  tsike  its  place*  During  the  past 
year  not  only  has  cotton^seed  oil  as  soap  oil  found  a  larger  market 
m  Switzerland  than  during  many  of  the  previous  years  out  also  as 
salad  01 1^  especially  during^  last  winter,  when  to  a  gre^t  extent  it 
took  the  place  of  sesame  oil,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  used 
almost  exclusively*  This  was  on  account  of  the  steadily  rising  prices 
r-f  r!  '::M  r  Tlowever,  as  prices  for  best  qualitir^  r.f  ,  .^t. ,r  .  ,.j 
oil  have  lately  gone  up  again,  with  still  more  of  an  increase  in  view, 
sesame  oil  will  probably  take  its  old  place  again  before  long,  as  at 
an  even  price,  or  even  if  about  10  per  cent  higher,  that  kind  will  be 
preferred,  having,  it  is  claimed,  a  better  taste  and  better  flavor. 

There  is  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  against 
cotton-seed  oil  so  long  as  it  contains  no  unhealthy  substances.  One 
thing  that  has  brought  about  a  more  or  less  bad  feeling  among  the 
importers  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  the  frequent  delayed  deliveries,  a  com- 
plaint that  almost  never  exists  with  regard  to  other  oils  of  this 
nature.  All  sorts  of  explanations  and  excuses  are  made  by  the  ex- 
porters— lack  of  barrels,  etc. — but  the  dealers  here  have  slowly  come 
to  the  belief  that  all  such  excuses  are  only  made  up  when  American 
exporters  find  it  profitable  to  hold  back  shipments.  For  such  reasons 
a  large  oil  dealer  states  that  he,  as  well  as  ot^ners,  will  naturally  again 
come  to  pay  more  attention  to  other  oils. 

The  following  circular  was  recently  sent  to  the  dealers  here  by  one 
of  the  New  York  shippers: 

SITUATION    OF   COTTON    OH*. 

In  August,  1906,  It  looked  as  If  this  country  would  have  a  large  cotton-seed 
crop  (and  of  good  quality),  and  In  thijs  exi)octation  all  the  mills  sold  the  Tarioos 
grades  of  oil  for  October-March  shipment  of  the  new  crop  at  prices  which  now 
appear  very  low.  In  October  the  weather  in  the  cotton  States  very  seriously 
damaged  the  seed,  which  catastrophe  has  two  results,  viz.,  that  this  damaged 
seed  will  produce  but  very  little  oil  of  choice  quality,  and  secondly,  that  the 
production  of  oil  per  ton  of  seed  is  less  (probably  15  per  cent  less)  than  it 
would  have  been  out  of  sound  seed. 

The  damaged  seed  crop  hence  gives  less  oil  in  quantity  and  poor  oil  hi 
quality.  As  a  result  of  all  this  we  shall  have  this  season  a  minimum  supply 
of  choice  yellow  oils  and  a  very  small  supply  of  fine  white  edible  oils,  and  see- 
ing that  the  supply  of  choice  yellow  oils  and  fine  odible  white  oils  are  small 
the  world  over,  it  looks  like  very  high  prices  during  this  entire  season  for 
these  fine  grades.  The  buyers  in  Europe  who  p^irchase  this  season  choice 
yellow  oils  and  fine  edible  white  oils  will  have  to  bo  satisfied  with  such  quail- 
ties  as  this  year's  bad  seed  crop  will  produce  and  must  not  expect  the  quality 
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of  the  preyious  good  crops,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  high 
grades  this  season.  On  the  other  hand  and  for  the  above  reasons  the  supply 
of  off  oils  for  soap  makers  will  be  very  abmidant 

The  foregoing  will  explain  my  opinion  that  all  choice  oils  will  mle  high  this 
year,  and  soap-makers'  oil  will  decline  in  price,  when  larger  supplies  come  to 
the  markets.  To  the  damage  done  to  the  seed  crop  this  year,  two  additional 
and  yery  serious  difficulties  are  unfortunately  to  be  added,  viz.,  first,  the 
blockade  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  cotton  districts,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  get  the  oil  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  and,  secondly,  the  scarcity  of  barrels 
hi  this  country,  which  delays  shipment  from  the  mills.  All  these  matters  will 
explain  why  the  mills  are  two  months  late  in  their  deliveries,  viz.,  inability 
to  get  good  seed,  inability  to  get  barrels,  and  inability  to  get  the  railroads  to 
move  the  seed  and  oil.  All  this  is  unavoidable.  The  foregoing  is  an  exact 
picture  of  our  crop,  the  explanation  of  the  difficulties  to  make  shipments  to 
Europe,  and  an  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  future  prices. 


SPAIN. 

BARCELONA. 
IMPORTATION  OF  COTTON  OIL  PROHIBITED. 

Consul-General  Benjamin  H.  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona,  on  March  20, 
reported  that  under  the  luw  of  Spain  cotton-seed  oil  before  given  ad- 
mission must  be  fatally  adulterated.    He  writes : 

Cotton-seed  oil  was  formerly  imported  here  in  large  quantities 
when  it  was  possible  to  sell  it  at  from  15  to  20  pesetas  ($2.70  to  $3.60) 
per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  under  the  price  of  olive  oil.  This  was 
the  case  when  the  olive  oil  crop  was  small.  The  imports  of  cotton- 
seed oil  ceased  completely,  however,  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  requiring  it  to  be  adulterated  with  petroleum  tar.  This  pro- 
hibitive law  IS  still  in  force,  its  purpose  naturally  being  to  prevent 
cotton-seed  oil  from  competing  with  olive  oil  as  an  edible  product. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  neither  imported  into  Spain  nor 
used  here.  Waste  products  from  other  vegetable  oils  are  occasionally 
used  as  fertilizers,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  owing  to  the  backward  condition  of  Spanish  agriculture, 
most  of  these  waste  products,  which  otherwise  could  be  used  here 
to  advantage,  are  exported  to  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

From  500  to  700  bales  of  cotton  linters  are  imported  annually,  but 
their  value  is  not  obtainable.  Thev  are  used  for  making  surgical 
cotton,  and  for  inferior  qualities  oi  yarn.  The  prices  on  the  quay 
are  from  3d.  to  5d.  (English)  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 

COMPETING  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

As  above  stated,  cotton-seed  oil  is  not  imported  and  not  used,  but 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  of  possible  interest  that  linseed,  sesame,  and 
peanut  oils,  which  compete  in  price  with  olive  oil,  are  produced,  and 
are  occasionallv  mixed  with  olive  oil  for  table  use,  but  only  in  small 
quantities,  as  this  process  is  forbidden  by  law.  Moreover,  the  public, 
not  being  accustomed  to  these  mixtures,  imagine  (erroneously,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  oil  blenders)  that  they  are  unwholesome. 
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Owing  to  the  character  of  Spanish  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  each  sort  of  vegetable  and  nut  oil 
produced.  This  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  olive  crop,  peanuts 
were  g:round  in  unusually  large  quantities  and  the  oil  mixed  with 
olive  oil. 

It  should  also  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  large  quantities  of 
oil  are  produced  here  from  olive  skins j  for  the  extraction  of  which 
sulphate  of  carbon  is  used.  This  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  far  other  industrial  purposes.  Copra,  imported  from  the 
Philippines,  is  also  employed  here  in  considerable  quant iti^  for  oil 
making.  The  amount  of  olive  oil  produced  in  Spain  in  1906  was 
estimated  at  2,000,000  hectoliters  (52,834,090  gallons). 

CURRENT  PraCBS  AND  CUSTOMS  DUTIEa 

The  average  current  price  from  January  to  August,  1906,  was  110 
pestas  (about  $18,30)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  the  price  was  135  pesetas  ($23.80),  and  in  De^ 
^^r,.i,or  100  pp^'pf^t^  (^^?1.2">).  Thi'^  year  it  is  estimated  that  ihf^  '^rnp 
will  not  reach  1,000,000  hectoliters.  In  a  good  year  it  would  be 
about  4,000,000  hectoliters. 

The  customs  duty  on  cotton  linters  is  the  same  as  on  raw  cottoUp 
viz,  1.30  pesetas  (about  25  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 
The  duty  on  olive  oil  is  30  pesetas  (about  $5.80)  per  100  kilograms; 
on  cocoa  and  palm  oils,  8  pesetas  (about  $1.64)  per  100  kilograms ;  on 
peanut  oil,  cotton  oil,  ana  all  other  vegetable  oils  (except  tEose  above 
mdicated)  the  duty  is  27  pesetas  (about  $5.21)  per  100  kilogratos- 

For  the  payment  of  customs  duties  gold  is  exacted,  and  the  Spanish 
gold  peseta  is  reckoned  above  at  its  gold  value  of  19.3  cents,  as  given 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
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MADRID. 
COTTON-SEED  OIL  USED  ONLY   FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES. 

Vice-Consul  Maddin  Summers,  of  Madrid,  reports  under  date  of 
April  10  that  relatively  little  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  Spain,  which  is 
attributed  to  its  high  price.    The  vice-consul  writes : 

Prior  to  July,  1892,  there  was  some  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil, 
which  was  used  to  mix  with  olive  oil,  one  of  Spain's  largest  produc- 
tions and  now  the  source  of  great  wealth.  The  mixture  of  cotton 
with  olive  oil  detracted  greatly  from  the  sale  and  value  of  the  latter, 
and  to  protect  it  the  Government,  on  July  5,  1892,  passed  a  law  which 
reads  as  follows : 

In  compliance  with  the  law  of  July  5,  1802,  the  customs-house  officers  will  mix 
li  per  cent  of  turpentine  or  petroleum  with  every  importation  of  cotton-seed  or 
rape-seed  oil.  The  cost  of  the  materials  employed  to  denaturize  said  oils  muflt 
be  paid  for  by  the  Importer  of  the  same. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  cotton-seed  oil  can  not  be  used  in  Spain 
for  kitchen  consumption,  and  consequently  is  not  sold  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Apart  from  this  it  pays  a  duty  of  27  pesetas  gold  (1  pesetas 
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19.8  cents)  per  100  kHograms  (220  pounds),  in  consequence  of  which 
it  costs  in  t^e  market  £om  125  to  130  pesetas  (silver)  per  100  kilo- 
grams, and  is  sold  in  the  wholesale  drug  stores  at  2  pesetas  per  kilo- 
gram (1  kilogram=2.2  pounds;  1  silver  peseta  is  equal  to  about  17 
cents). 

PBODUCnON   AND  USE   OF  OLIVE   OIL. 

The  price  of  olive  oil  at  the  refineries  is  about  130  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  within  the  last  three  years 
the  price  has  advanced  some  12  pesetas.  These  figures  show  quite 
plainly  that  as  long  as  the  present  tariff  rates  exist  cotton-seed  oil 
could  not  be  used  as  an  edible  product,  even  though  the  law  did  not 
require  it  to  be  denaturized  to  prevent  its  being  mixed  with  olive  oil. 
The  production  of  olive  oil  in  Spain  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  national  demand  and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Some  years 
ago  Spanish  olive  oil  was  considered  abroad  as  very  inferior.  Owing 
to  this,  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the  peseta,  and  to  the  low  price  of 
the  oil  many  foreign  buyers  appeared  in  the  market  with  the  inten- 
tion of  acquiring  the  oil  for  industrial  purposes.  They  were  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  what  they  thought  was  an  inferior  quality  of 
oil  was  in  fact  a  superior  quality  which,  when  properly  refined,  turned 
out  to  be  an  excellent  oil.  From  that  time  on  the  Spanish  olive  oil 
began  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  every  year  large 

Juantities  are  exported.     Owing  to  this  demand  the  price  in  the  last 
ew  years  has  considerably  advanced. 

In  1905  there  were  exported  34,228,398  kilograms  (75,459,920 
pounds),  and  in  1906  18,911,577  (41,692,463  pounds).  During  the 
same  years  there  were  imported  7,780  (16,152  pounds)  and  67,236 
kilograms  (148,228  pounds),  respectively.  The  olive  oil  imported 
comes,  as  a  rule,  from  France,  and  is  used  solely  by  the  more  wealthy^ 
classes,  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  very  high  price  -for  it.  This  oil' 
pays  a  duty  of  30  pesetas  per  100  kilograms. 

Cotton-seed  oil  would  also  find  great  competition  in  the  edible 
linseed  oil,  manufactured  in  Barcelona,  and  sold  at  120  pesetas  per 
100  kilograms,  casing  included.  The  color  of  this  oil  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  olive  oil,  but  the  class  is  greatly  inferior,  for  which 
reason  it  can  not  compete. 

NUMEROUS   COMPETITORS. 

For  industrial  purposes  cotton-seed  oil  finds  numerous  competitors, 
as  follows : 

OU  from  the  last  pressings  of  the  olive. — ^This  oil  is  produced  in 
large  quantities  in  Spain  and  is  sold  at  from  60  to  65  pesetas  per  100 
kilograms.  The  residuum  of  the  olive,  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil, 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  carbon  sulphide,  which  acts  as  a  dis- 
olvent,  and  is  afterwards  volatilized.  In  this  way  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  last  pressings.  It  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brown  and  common  soap.  As  the  first  material  is  produced 
in  enormous  quantities  in  Andalusia  and  Aragon,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  huge  quantities  of  this  oil  are  manufactured,  or 
that  the  price  is  so  low,  taking  into  consideration  its  origin. 

Cocoanut  oil. — Omitting  that  of  Cochin  China,  which  is  only  «sed 
by  perfumery  dealers,  the  only  oil  of  this  class  used  is  that  ot  Ge^l<^\^« 
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It  in  employed  principally  by  the  soap  manufacturers  of  Catalonii 
in  the  making  of  a  white  soap  called  ^'  Mora/'  It  is  also  used  in 
other  provinces,  but  not  to  bo  great  an  extent.  The  price  ranges 
between  TO  and  100  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  and  the  soap  produ^ 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

Palm  oiL — Imported  from  the  Philippines  and  Fernando  Pa 
It  is  quoted  in  the  markets  at  the  same  price  as  the  cocoa  oil^  though 
it  is  dirtier.  Both  this  oil  and  that  of  the  cocoa  pay  only  8  pesetas 
per  100  kilograms  duty,  and  for  this  reason  have  an  advantage  ovet 
cotton -seed  oil. 

Linseed  oil. — ^This  oil,  used   exclusively  in   the  preparation  of 

Saints^  is  worth  100  pesetas  per  100  kilograms,  and  is  largely  pro* 
uced  in  Spain.    As  already  shown,  cottou-seed  oil  can  not  compete 
with  this  linseed  oiL 

Semms  oih—V^d  for  perfumery  purposes  and  sold  at  105  p^etas 
per  100  kilograms. 

Castor  ^27.^There  are  two  qualities  of  this  product— the  medidnal 
and  the  industriah  The  price  of  the  latter  is  about  112  pesetas  p^ 
100  kilograms. 

Peanut  oiL — This  is  produced  in  Spain  and  is  used  for  what  cotton- 
seed  oil  was  formerly  employed.  By  reason  of  its  great  similarity  to 
olive  oil,  it  is  used  for  mixing  with  that  article.  It  is  not  used  for 
industrial  purposes  on  account  of  its  high  price,  which  ranges  from 
120  to  125  pesetas  per  100  kilograms. 

T allots,— l[his  grease,  besides  being  produced  in  large  qimntitias 
at  home.  ]  '  '^^  ^'  importci]  ^  r.  London,  Haifiburg,  and  Marseille. 
It  is  used  largely'in  tne  manufacture  of  candles  ana  soap,  for  which 
purpose  the  stearin  and  olein,  respedively,  are  extracted.  Owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  electric  lighting  throughout  Spain,  especially  in 
^  the  small  towns,  the  candle  industry  has  greatly  fallen  off  in  the  last 
'  few  years.  According  to  the  tariff  laws  in  existence  prior  to  July, 
1906,  tallow  paid  a  duty  of  1  peseta  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight, 
and  now  it  pays  only  6.80  peseta  per  100  kilograms,  which  amounts 
practically  to  iree  entry. 

COTTON -SEED    MEAL. 

The  meal  made  from  barley  and  vetch,  and  also  alfalfa  hay,  are 
the  main  feedstuffs  in  Spain  for  cattle,  and  especially  for  milch 
cows.  These  articles  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  this  country. 
Some  cattle  owners — very  few,  however — use  other  feedstuffs.  mostly 
a  substance  called  "  molassine,"  which  is  the  residue  left  after  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet  root.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Spain 
cocoanut-oil  cake  is  fed  to  cattle.  This  product  is  made  in  Cata- 
lonia. But  as  a  rule  cattle  owners  are  averse  to  using  any  sort  of 
feedstuff  with  which  they  are  not  perfectly  well  acquainted,  and  to 
which  they  have  no  need  to  resort,  as  the  feed  products  of  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  green  forage  are  cheap. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FIBER. 

In  regard  to  raw  cotton  itself  there  has  been  a  premium  of  50,000 
pesetas  offered  by  the  mimsler  oi  «L^\e,\3L\U\ve  to  anyone  who  would 
cultivate  cotton  in  Spain  and  xeaeh.  a  g^N^n  ^V^w^^\^,  ^^-kk^  ^^^c^rta 
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were  made,  but  the  premium  has  not  yet  been  awarded,  as  the  class 
of  cotton  produced  was  not  up  to  the  requirements.  The  bad  results 
ate  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  here  is  not 
understood;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  soil  is  not  the  sort  required  for 
growing  cotton.  The  almost  annual  droughts  would  always  stunt 
Qie  growth  of  the  plant. 


VALENCIA. 
IMPORTATION    PBOHIBITED. 

Consul  H.  Abert  Johnson,  writing  from  Valencia,  March  18,  re- 
ports that  cotton-seed  products  are  not  imported  at  present  into  that 
section  of  Spain.    He  continues : 

Cotton-seed  oil  was  formerly  used  in  this  district  to  blend  with 
olive  oil  for  food  purposes,  especially  in  seasons  of  shortage  in  olive 
crop,  but  it  was  pronounced  by  Government  analysts  to  be  prejudicial 
to  public  health,  and  as  such  its  importation  was  totally  prohibited 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  Its  importation  at  present  is  only  permitted 
in  a  denaturized  state,  and  it  is  mixed  with  tar  products  before  pass- 
ing Spanish  custom-houses. 

Small  sample  lots  of  cotton-seed  cake  have  been  imported  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  as  fertilizers,  but  such  trials  have  not  contributed 
to  develop  trade  in  this  direction,  as  the  results  are  not  considered  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory  from  an  economic  point  of  view  to  justify  its 
employment  with  the  superphosphates,  sulphates  of  ammonia  and 
potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  bone  and  animal  refuse,  of  which  over 
90,000  tons  are  imported  annually  in  this  district  as  fertilizers  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit,  rice,  and  vegetables. 

The  sale  as  olive  oil  of  any  other  oil,  or  blending  of  oils,  is  pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants,  more- 
over, are  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  other  oil  for 
cooking  purposes.  In  competitive  oils  and  greases  for  industrial 
purposes  over  9,000  tons  of  copra,  sesame,  and  similar  products  were 
imported  here  last  year  for  the  production  of  oil  for  soap  manufac- 
turers, these  imports  coming,  in  the  order  of  importance,  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Singapore,  British  India,  and  Mozambique. 


SEVILLE. 
COTTON-SEED   PRODUCTS  UNKNOWN, 

Consul  L.  J.  Rosenberg,  of  Seville,  reports,  April  12,  that  neither 
cotton-seed  oil  nor  cotton-seed  products  of  any  kind  are  used  in  that 
district,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
cocoa  oil  olive  oil  is  practically  the  only  oil  used.  The  consul 
continues : 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  this  district  -^TO^Me^^  ^^  yox^i^ 
olive  oil.    At  least  such  is  the  reputation  oi  tYift  flos^xviX.^  ^xA  ^v^\««^ 
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are  anxious  that  this  reputation  be  maintsined.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  bulk  of  esportiitions  of  olive  oil  froin  this  district  goes  to 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  in  'which  coimtries  it  is  used  for  oLlinj^ 
machinery.  The  Seville  shippers  claim  that  the  mixture  of  olive  au 
with  cot  ton -seed  oil  takes  away  much  gr  easiness,  a  quality  indis* 
pensable  to  machinery  oiL  ThiSj  coupled  with  the  desire  of  main- 
taining Seville's  reputation  as  the  ^'  pure  olive-oil  district,'*  are  the 
reasons  given  why  the  shippers  of  Seville,  unlike  those  of  many 
other  places,  would  not  mix  their  oil  with  cotton-seed  oil* 

There  is  no  discrimination  by  the  Government  against  cotton-seed 
oil,  but  the  duty  is  high— 27  pesetas  ($5.21)  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds),  gross  weight 


TENERIFFE. 
NO   IMPOETATION8   INTO   CANAJlY   tSLAHUS, 

Consul  Solomon  Berliner,  of  Teneriffe,  reports,  February  27,  that 
cotton*&eed  oil,  cake,  meal,  or  linters  are  not  used  in  the  Canary 
Islands.  All  the  oil  that  is  imported  into  the  islands  for  edible  pur- 
poses comes  from  Spain,  but  much  of  this  so-called  '^  olive  oil"  if 
either  cotton-seed  oil  or  contains  a  part  misture  of  it.  The  produda 
of  cotton  seed  pay  no  duty,  but  on  oils  of  all  kinds  there  is  an  octroi 
tax.  The  wholesale  price  ranges  from  24  cents  to  29  cents  per  1,057 
quarts. 


) 


NORWAY. 

CHRISTIANIA. 
IMPORTS   AND   PRICES — TEXAS    MEAL    PREFERRED. 

Consul-General  Henry  Bordewich  writes  that  the  import  of  cot- 
ton-seed oil  into  Christiania  is  estimated  by  dealers  at  2,000  tons 
(4,400,000  pounds)  per  annum  and  that  the  importations  are  steadily 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  consul-general  continues,  writing 
under  date  of  March  25 : 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  figures,  for  the  reason  that  cotton- 
seed oil  is  not  ^ven  separate  classification  at  the  custom-house,  but 
is  entered  promiscuously  with  several  other  oils.  Cotton-seed  oil  is 
largelj^  used  in  the  margarine  factories ;  some  is  used  also  in  canning 
establishments,  and  the  poorer  qualities  in  soap  factories.  As  a  rule 
the  manufacturers  import  the  oil  themselves  without  middlemen. 
The  purchases  are  generally  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
On  inquiry  at  several  margarine  factories  I  learn  that  "  summer  yel- 
low "  and  "  winter  white  "  are  the  qualities  preferred.  Prices  are  so 
fluctuating  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  average  price. 

Cotton-seed  oil  arrives  put  up  in  lar^e  casks  holding  from  374  to 

396  pounds.     Price  is  stipulated  in  English  money  per  hundredweight 

(112  Dounds).    Cotton-seed  oil  is,  according  to  official  statistics,  im- 

ported  to  Norway  from  the  \5iuled  ?il«iV^?.^  Cit^^\,  ^x\\».vdl^  Holland, 

Germany  J  and  France.    The  Wg^x  povVxoiv  oi  *\\>  *\^  km^Yv^sasi  ^-^ 
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Cotton-seed  oil  comes  in  competition  with  oleo  oil,  neutral  lard, 
cocoa  oil,  arachis  (or  peanut])  oil,  and  olive  oiL  All  of  these  oils 
are  used  in  margarine  factories,  but  the  peanut  and  olive  oils  are 
principally  used  in  the  fish-canning  establishments.  The  peanut 
oil  is  claimed  to  be  quite  a  superior  article.  Prices  on  all  oi  these 
oils  are  mainly  determined  by  the  large  dealers  in  Chicago^  Rotter- 
dam, and  Paris,  the  larger  portion  of  the  goods  by  far  being  miported 
from  America,  Holland,  and  France. 

UMITED  USB  OF  COTTON  OIL. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  being  a  comparatively  new  article,  is  not  made  use 
of  in  the  quantities  and  for  as  many  purposes  as  it  deserves.  In  the 
following  statement,  compiled  from  tne  last  published  official  statis- 
tics, is  given  the  average  annual  import,  price,  and  value  of  some 
of  the  competing  articles,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  separated  and 
ascertained,  for  the  Christiania  consular  districts: 


Article. 


Qoantitj. 


Per 
poand. 


Vala«. 


Oleo  oil  and  neutral  lard. 
OUveoU 


Pounds. 
9,000.000 
190,000 


Cents. 


101 
12 


Dollars. 
%7,500 
22,800 


The  average  annual  import  to  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Norway  of 
such  of  these  articles  as  are  classified  may  be  placed  at  22,240,000 
pounds  oleo  oil  and  neutral  lard  and  1,383,800  pounds  olive  oil. 
A  portion  of  the  article  imported  under  the  name  of  olive  oil  is  in 
all  probability  peanut  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil  appearing  under 
aliases,  mixed  or  unmixed,  with  other  oils.  Prices  on  edible  oils  and 
lard  are  very  fiuctuatinff.  To  quote  average  prices  is  difficult. 
Prices  on  certain  grades  of  cotton-seed  oil  c.  i.  f.  Christiania  in  1907 
were  quoted  February  2  as  follows :  Choice  butter  oil,  $7.97  per  hun- 
dredweight (112  pounds) ;  summer  yellow,  $7.67.  March  18  choice 
butter  was  quoted  at  $8.55.    No  quotation  oi  winter  white. 

Prices  on  other  edible  oUs  and  lard  on  January  31  were: 


Arachis  oil — Continued. 

Ruffisque per2201bs—  $20.65 

Gamble do 19. 50 

Olive  oil : 

Best  quality do 28. 95 

Second  quality do 27. 00 

Lower  quality do 25. 10 

Bottled per  liter—  $0. 54-    .63 


Choice  neutral  lard per  cwt $13. 14 

Imitation  neutral  lard  —do 12. 40 

Extra  oleo  oil do 12. 52 

Oleo  oil  No.  2 do 12. 16 

Extra  oleo  stoclic do 13. 14 

Oleo  stock  No.  2 do 12.52 

Cocoa  oil per  pound—  .  11 

Aracbis  oil : 

Ruffisque  extra.per  220  lbs..  21. 80 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  cotton-seed  linters  have  not  as  yet 
been  imported  into  Norway. 

wmgn  OAKB  AND  "MTRAT*. 

The  average  annual  import  of  these  articles  may  be  placed  at 
40,000,000  pounds,  valued  m  the  custom-house  statistics  at  $3.^8  per 
220  pounds.    At  least  two-thirds  of  this  is  imported  to  the  Chris- 
tiania district.    Prices  rulinff  at  the  present  writing  ar^\  Cj^\X«cl-^w5^ 
meal,  $33.80  per  2,240  pounds,  c  i.  !•  Norwejiwi  ^ox\a\  ^fi\.\«^-^RR^ 

S.  Doc,  281,  60-1 10 
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cake  tiot  quoted.  The  qnantity  of  the  import  Taries  much  from  ymr 
to  y6ar,  depending  on  the  season *s  crops  of  hay^  turnips,  and  potatoes. 
Cotton-seed  meal  is  used  exclusively  as  feed  for  domestic  aaimali 
and  is  highly  prized  by  the  farmers  as  such.  Prime  bolted  and  decor* 
ticated  Texas,  with  a  warranted  analysis  showing  54  to  56  per  oeot 
protein  and  fat,  are  preferred-  The  brands  known  as  prime  cotton- 
seed  meal  and  prime  bolted  cotton-seed  meal  are  in  le^  demancL  I 
am  told  that  the  la^-named  article  will  find  a  market,  proyided  it  is 
made  in  Texas.  The  people  over  here  appear  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  meal  coming  from  other  States,  many  of  the  consumers  claim- 
ing that  meal  from  Texas  is  far  more  nutritious  than  meal  coming 
from  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,  Cotton-seed  meal  is  now 
imported  directly  from  the  United  States,  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
handled  nearly  exclusively  by  German  jobbers.  It  is  said  that  the 
meal  was  reground  in  Germany  and  thereafter  sold  to  other  European 
countries.  Of  cotton-seed  cake,  the  imports  into  Norway  are  light 
Cotton-seed  meal  arrives  packed  in  sacks  holding  100  kilograms  and 
75  kilograms.  Pri<^s  are  quoted  in  English  money  for  English  or 
long  ton  of  2,240  pounds, 

OOMPEXmON. 

Cotton-9^  meal  and  cake  comes  primarily  in  competitioii  with 
com,  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  and  peanut  cake.  The  annual  reports 
to  my  district  of  these  articles  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  are: 
Com,  15,180^000  pounds;  linseed  meal  and  cake,  550,000  pounds; 
gluten  meal^  1,100,000  pounds. 

The  imports  to  the  whole  Kingdom  are,  com,  80,146,600  pounds* 
valuation  at  custom-house  $2 .CO  per  220  pounds;  linseed  meal,  660,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $3.22,  and  gluten  meal,  1,166,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$2.15. 

There  is  of  late  considerable  import  to  my  district  of  peanut  cake. 
Prices  quoted  January  31,  c.  i.  f .  Christiania,  were  $35.70  to  $36.20  per 
long  ton  for  both  peanut  ruffisque  and  koromandel.  This  article 
when  imported  in  large  lots  generally  arrives  in  bulk  in  ships'  hulls, 
not  in  sacks — principally  in  small  sailing  vessels  carrying  300  to  400 
tons.  It  is  bought  from  France  and  Holland.  The  peanuts  are  by 
these  countries  imported  from  Algeria.  Prime  bolted  and  decorti- 
cated Texas  cotton-seed  meal  was  quoted  March  25  at  $34.80  per  long 
ton.    The  market  price  on  com  averages  60  cents  per  busheL 

ADULTERATION    CHARGED. 

The  consul-general  forwards  the  following  translation  of  an  arti- 
cle taken  from  a  local  newspaper : 

Mr.  Hals,  chemist  in  the  Norwegian  department  of  agriculture, 
made  some  statements  at  the  last  session  of  the  farmers'  union  which 
are  likely  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  agriculturists. 

Of  the  costly  cotton-seed  meal,  which  is  so  freely  used,  large  quan- 
tities are  sold  holding  as  low  as  30  per  cent  protein  and  fat,  while 
the  regular  pure  and  unadulterated  article  holds  on  an  average  from 
M  to  60  per  cent.  The  adulterated  article  has  nevertheless  been  sold 
$t  about  the  same  prices  a&  the  prime  goods. 
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Tke  best  qualities  of  peanut  meal  holds  about  68  per  cent  protein 
and  fat  One  sample  wnidh.  was  analyzed  gave  only  8  per  cent  It 
was  largely  mixed  witib  the  shells  of  the  nuts  and  held  66  per  cent 
cdlulose,  and  was  worth  but  little  more  than  sawdust 

The  expensive  linseed  meal  has  also  been  subject  to  adulteration. 
This  has  gone  so  far  that  out  of  98  analyzed  samples  the  station 
declared  10  as  adulterated  and  10  others  as  mipure.  No  adulteration 
was  found  in  linseed  meal  delivered  from  Norwegian  mills. 


BBRQBN. 
BUGOESTIOK  FOR  DOtTBUNG  IMFORTATIONS. 

Consul  Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  of  Bergen,  reports,  March  5,  that  it 
is  only  a  few  years  since  cotton-seed  oil  found  a  market  in  Norway. 
The  consul  writes : 

In  this  consular  district  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 

firine  and  cocoa  oil.  Orders  for  these  articles  are  made  through 
uropean  commission  houses.  Each  year  shows  a  marked  increase  m 
cotton-seed  oil  importations  at  Bergen,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  miporter  could  arrange  to  do  business  directly  the 
sales  would  be  doubled  in  a  very  short  time.  Cotton-seed  linters  are 
not  used  in  this  consular  district. 

The  only  oils  which  cotton-seed  oil  comes  in  competition  with  are 
peanut  and  sesame  oils,  both  imported  from  Africa,  the  former  being 
30  per  cent  higher  in  price  than  olive  oil.  As  those  oils  are  not  di- 
rectly imported  into  Bergen,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  aggregate  annual 
quantity  and  value  of  the  sales.  In  1905  there  were  miported  direct 
irom  New  Orleans  868  tons  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  in  1906  6,659 
sacks  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  both  of  which  shipments  were  made  to 
Stavanger.  Bran  and  other  oil  cakes  are  the  only  competitors  of 
cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  in  this  or  other  Norwegian  ports. 

As  an  edible  oil  there  is  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  this  Oov- 
emment  against  cotton-seed  oil,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  statement 
of  customs  duties,  the  rate  being  in  kroner  per  kilo,  or  2.2  pounds 
(krone=26.8  cents) : 

Impost  Duty  Pes  Kilo  on  Cotton-Seed  Products  and  Ck>MPETiNO  Abtigles. 


Article. 

Minimum. 

Gotton-fleed  oil 

Kronen* 

O.OS 

Free. 

Free. 

.06 

.26 

.06 

.IB 

KrOMT9, 

0  06 

Cotton-6eed  meal  ..........•••• 

Free. 
Free. 

Cotton-seedcake 

Olive  oil 

04 

Butter,  all  kinds 

16 

Tallow,  oi^¥>TnATgarlne , ...,.,  r 

04 

lATdapd  fat....*^ 

10 
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Imports  from  the  United  States  pay  the  minimum  rates, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  sale  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  oil  cake?  can  bi 
increased  in  this  consular  district,  as  it  is  not  an  agrictdtural  county, 
but  a  great  fishing  port  Olive  oil  is  used  altogemer  in  {>uttiiig  op 
Norwegian  sardines,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  time  manV 
manufacturers  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  substitute  cotton-seed  oil, 
which  would  create  a  constant  demand  for  this  artidei  not  only  i£ 
Bergen  but  at  other  fishing  ports  in  Norway. 

mrOBTS  OF  COMraiTNO  ABTICI.ES. 

The  value  of  tallow  and  oleomargarine  imported  into  Norway  in 
the  years  1904  and  1905,  with  countries  of  supply,  are  shown  in  the 
annexed  statement ; 

IlfFQBTS   07  OlaEOlf  AEjQAlUNl   AETD  TaIXOW,    1904    AMU  ttKXW 


Whep<^  impufted. 


QTtmX  Britain  . 


liM, 


Krtmen. 
a,  617,800 
i,tl4.«00 


uos. 


> 


Importations  of  olive  oil  in  1905  were  received  from  Great  Britahi 
to  the  value  of  19,300  kroner;  France,  427,900;  Spain,  16,700;  Italy, 
39 5 WO,  In  the  same  year  linseed  cakes,  oil  cakes,  and  oil  meal  were 
received  from  Belgium  to  the  value  of  315,000  kronen 


8TAVANQER. 
GROWING  POPULARITY  OP  COTTON-SEED  PRODUOTB. 

Consul  B.  M.  Rasmusen,  of  Stavanger,  reports  that  cotton-seed 
products  imported  into  Norway  are  combined  in  the  official  statisticB 
with  oils  from  plants  and  feedstuffs.  Inquiry  among  customs  officers 
and  merchants  enables  the  consul  to  present  the  facts  contained  in  the 
following  report,  which  is  dated  February  27 : 

^  Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  meal  are  used  in  increasing  quan- 
tities in  this  district.  Of  choice  butter  oil,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  butter,  the  import  in  1906  was  677,500  pounds, 
valued  at  $45,831.  During  the  same  period  the  import  of  cotton-eeed 
meal  in  bulk,  to  be  used  as  cattle  fodder,  was  3,030,484  pounds.  The 
price  during  the  spring  and  early  sunmier  was  about  $36  per  lon£ 
ton,  but  rose  to  $41  in  the  fall.  The  aggregate  of  cotton-seed  m^ 
imported  was  3,030,484  pounds,  valued  at  $50,125.  Cotton-seed  linten 
are  not  used  here.    The  principal  increase  in  cotton-seed  imports  has 
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oocorred  in  the  last  two  yearsL  bat  the  ratio  can  not  be  stated  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  or  imports  combines  them  witib  oils  from 
plants  and  feedstuffs.  There  is  no  discrimination  of  any  kind  against 
cotton-seed  oiL 

OOTTOK  OIL  AKD  ITB  OOMFKITOBS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  batter  cotton-seed'  oQ  enters  into 
competition  with  lard,  oleomargarine,  cocoannt  oil,  and  peanut  oiL 
No  cocoanut  oil  was  imported  for  this  purpose  in  1906.  however. 
The  following  table  ^yes  the  quantity,  price,  and  net  value  of  oils 
and  fats  imported  and  manufactured  mto  artificial  butter  in  1906: 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Price  per 

VftlQA. 

Pmmda, 
077,500 
689,500 

2,965,000 
440,000 

DoUar$. 
6.75 
10.40 

DoOan. 
45,8S1 

Lftrtl  

7ii706 

Ol^niATntrine 

806,860 

Peanut  ml 

9.21 

40,584 

Tf^tal 

466,428 

A  letter  received. from  a  manufacturer  of  artificial  butter,  sent  in 
response  to  my  request  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  cotton  oil 
imported  in  1906,  states  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  oil  is  increas- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  the  quality  remains  as  good  as  it 
is  at  present.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  use  of  cotton 
oil  has  increased,  the  importation  of  peanut  oil^  its  main  com- 
petitor, has  decreased  by  one-half,  and  cocoanut  oil  does  not  enter 
mto  the  competition  now.  More  than  2,000,000  pounds  of  olive  oil 
was  also  imported,  but  as  this  oil  is  used  for  saroine  packing  exclu- 
sively it  does  not  affect  the  use  of  cotton  oil  as  yet. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  cotton  oil  as  a  substitute  for 
olive  oil  in  the  packing  of  sardines.  I  have  been  informed  by  one 
of  the  leading  sardine  packers  that  the  result  was  most  satisfactory, 
and  even  experts  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
the  two  oUs.  The  export  of  fish  canned  in  oil  from  Stavanger  to 
the  United  States  exceeds  half  a  million  dollars  annually,  and  if 
the  American  consumers  of  canned  fish  products  would  take  the  same 
view  that  experts  have  of  the  two  oils  mentioned  there  would  soon 
be  an  unprecedented  demand  for  cotton-seed  oil. 

OOTTON  GAKB  AKD  HBil.. 

The  only  feedstuffs  imported  in  1906  were  cotton-seed  meal  and 
com.  When  the  price  of  com  is  high,  the  use  of  cotton  meal  increases. 
This  was  the  case  in  1905,  in  which  year  there  was  no  import  of  com, 
but  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  increased  considerably,  resulting  in  a 
whole  ship  cargo  being  imported  from  Ghtlveston.  The  total  import 
of  com  in  1906  was  67,832  Dushels,  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  amounting 
to  $40,700. 
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INFLTrENCE  OF  IMPOBTINO  STNDICATES. 

Importing  syndicates  at  Hamburg  and  elsewhere  have  long  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  on  the  sale  of  cotton  meal  imported  into  Nor- 
way. Numerous  attempts  were  made  by  importers  in  Stavanger  in 
1904—5  to  import  the  article  direct  from  the  mills  in  the  UDited 
States,  but  the^e  efforts  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  syndicates. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  cotton-seed  mills  in  the  United  States 
were  furnished  to  the  importers  by  this  consulate,  but  they  were 
unable  to  get  quotations  on  cotton-seed  meal  either  from  the  mills  or 
trMLsportation  companies,  although  other  staple  articles,  such  fts  com, 
wheat,  Eour,  rice,  sirup,  etc<,  are  always  quoted  c.  L  f*  Stavsnger, 
In  November,  1905, 1  reported  the  first  ship  C4irgo  ever  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Stavangen  This  was  a  shipment  of  cotton -seed 
meal  which  the  srndicate  at  Hamburg  suffered  U>  go  direct^  after 
exaciing  the  usual  oonrniission. 


SWEDEN. 

OOTHBNBURQ. 

IHP0BTATI0N8  AND  OONSUMPTIOK. 

Gonsol  Bobert  S.  S.  Bergh,  of  Gothenburg,  reports  as  follows  under 
date  of  March  20: 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  imported  and 
used  in  Sweden,  but  as  the  Swedish  statistics  do  not  mention  these 
articles  under  separate  or  special  headings  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
to  what  extent  they  are  used.  Cotton-seed  oil  is  included  under  the 
heading  "  Fat  oils,  other  kinds,"  and  cotton-seed  cakes  are  included 
under  ttie  heading  of  "  Oil  cakes."  A  committee  is  at  present  work- 
ing on  a  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  and  on  a  list  for  oetter  spedfl- 
cation  of  imported  goods,  and  I  am  informed  that  cotton-seed  oil 
will  be  specified  in  the  import  statistics  from  and  with  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  I  am  informed  that  cotton-seed  linters  are  importea 
in  limited  quantities  for  wadding  purposes. 

OIL  AND  COMPETING  ARTICLES. 

The  highest  qualities  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  imported  and  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  (margarine) ;  lower  qualities 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  is  said  that  the  import  for  the 
latter  purpose  has  decreased  lately,  because  it  has  been  found  that  com 
oil  is  cheaper.  The  largest  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  used  here  for 
the  manuiacture  of  soap  is  a  cheaper  and  lower  grade  coming  from 
England,  where  it  is  pressed  from  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton  seed. 
Such  oil  is  used  only  when  it  can  be  had  cheaper  than  com  oil  and 
linseed  oil.  The  better  class  of  cotton-seed  oil  used  for  margarine, 
etc.,  comes  chiefly  from  America, 
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For  butter  purposes  cotton-seed  oil  competes  with  peanut  oil, 
cocoa  oil,  sesame  oil,  tallow,  etc.  According  to  the  Swedish  mar- 
garine law,  artificial  butter  must  contain  10  per  cent  of  sesame  oil, 
and  margarine  cheese  must  also  contain  a  fixed  proportion  of  sesame 
oiL 

For  soap  purposes  cotton-seed  oil  competes  with  linseed,  com, 
whale,  seal,  and  cod  oils,  tallow,  etc  Besides  the  linseed  oil  im- 
ported, considerable  (juantities  or  this  oil  are  produced  within  the 
country  from  linseed  miported  and  pressed  here.  A  litQe  ordinary 
olive  oil  may  also  be  used. 

Higher  Qualities  of  olive  oil  are  imported  in  bottles  chiefiy  from 
France  ana  Italy,  and  are  comparatively  expensive.  Other  edible 
oil  is  imported  in  barrels  and  sold  in  small  quantities  in  the  grocery 
stores  at  lower  rates.  These  two  classes  of  edible  oil  are  together 
called  salad  oil.  Salad  oil,  as  such,  is  not  much  used  in  this  country, 
but  butter  and  mar^rine  are  consumed  in  considerable  quantities. 
For  frying  and  cooking  purposes  artificial  lard  (cocoanut  butter, 
etc)  is  also  used  a  little,  and  natural  lard  in  larger  quantities.  The 
sale  of  cotton-seed  oil  here,  for  mar^rine  and  soap  manufacture, 
ete.,  will  no  doubt  depend  on  the  prices,  compared  with  the  prices 
of  other  oils  for  the  same  purposes. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  legal  restrictions  or  any  popular  prejudice 
against  cotton-seed  oiL 

OOTTON-SEED  CAKE  AND  MEAL. 

Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  as  feedstuffs  have  to  compete  with  lin- 
seed, peanut,  rape,  com,  sunflower  cakes,  etc;  further  with  gluten 
feed,  wheat  and  rye  bran,  oatmeal  feed,  rice-meal  feed,  molasses  feed, 
and  other  feeds.    Our  consular  agent  at  Malmo,  who  is  well  ac- 

Suainted  with  cattle  raisers  and  producers  of  butter,  reports  as 
bllows : 

^  During  the  last  three  years  cotton-seed  cakes  have  been  imported 
into  Sweden,  and  of  late  the  import  has  neatly  increased.  These 
cakes  were  at  first  imported  from  New  Orleans,  but  as  the  quality 
deteriorated  immensely  import  from  there  has  almost  ceaSed.  Cakes 
are  now  imported  from  Texas.  They  are  of  choicest  quality,  and 
in  case  they  keep  up  quality  the  import  from  there  will  increase.'' 

IMFOBTB  FOB  1905. 

Although  the  desired  specifications  can  not  be  furnished,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  see  how  much  oil,  cattle  feed,  etc,  Sweden  imports. 
Following  are  figures  for  the  year  1905,  the  latest  complete  statistics 
issued.  Quotations  for  cotton-seed  oil,  com  oil,  and  sesame  oil  are 
not  available.  I  understand  these  oils  are  sold  by  agents  on  tele- 
graphic quotations  received  by  them  from  their  respective  houses  in 
countries  of  export. 
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iMieo&Ta  or  Oils,  Gbease,  ufB  Feeds  nvTO  Swmsii,  190Ql 


JLraole. 


0l7cer1ii ^ ,.......,..,„ 

Lord  and  leaf  Urd,  DAtttml  ftnd  ArtlAcbl. 
OieomHrgadne...^,^....,.. , 


Oils,  i^i  (volatUe  t'cgcUble  ollf.  lubricatftig'  mnd  fosall  QtrmlEieiml  dll*,  CfO- 
tcn  o!U  train,  oil.  aod  boiled  Unseed  aii  not  loeluded): 

LioAtifjd  Kad  rftffe-eeed  oils ..*,,,,*  *^*,* 

Otber  kicdx  fineludlng  oUtq»  hemp,  palm^  cn^tori  nnc,  ^^octoD-aeedi  etc.)-* 

Ill  ijfirfel6  0tc«AkH..^-... -.-...,- ...-,.♦..„-_. .* .._...***., 

In  other Fec«ptALleA ..,,..,.»,*,,-.,,,,,,,,.,,,,,,, »,.^,, 

8i&eTiiia€4Ct.  <,,,,.>.....,...,........  •......^«..<.....n.^  >,..>...>.«....«......... 


Whale,  leal,  and  cod  olK..>.*--.— _._...*..—„.._,.— —  .. 
Bran,  all  kinds , ,^*, , 

CAUleleijrl: 

Oil  ealtos.  Espe-deed,  Unseed,  Etu^fliywer  t«ed  twites,  eto  . 
Otb«x kluds^ f lutea  fetsd,  etc.,.,.**. »*,,**.****,.. *,,... 

.     ^  Import9/tmn  ^  IMiUd  aot^i^ 

I«]4 ^«— . .^ ,-  ,^ .- 

Ckttle  feedi 

Bras ,,^.,. » — 4,.««.».,..„.4... 

Oil  CftlEPi.. ._ 

Other  kind* -,-«. -.., ,-„-.-.- -« 

Oleonmr^aHne.,, ...-■..**,...,,,.--,..*,,***-._* 

OllHr  fit  tmiii«iml  oili,  e^.,  excluded} ....>,.*.. ,. 

lUlow,.. — * „..— 


QuanUtj.        Value. 


4«  279, 218 

X801,B38 

l,08&rff7O 

n,  997,410 

36iS.&19 

2»S00 

10,77»,130 

3, 11S,(]«0 

■ie?,  749. 460 

226,374,529 
38,6da,»42 

£,«&2,G17 

8,79d,3<l 
2,74&.SO« 

U,47?,2U 
37*.  IK 

11,480,562 
3,679,861 


IhUon. 


ft4.7» 

8fi,«l 
1,944,MH 

7« 

e8i,sii 
K»4»,m 

239,  «§ 

106,  W 
41.719 

l]4.4«t 
27,018 

e9;.fin 

163- ff^ 


<  SUtbtlcv  tre  not  re]l&N«  as  to  tbe  arlgin  of  the  gooda  [onporiedp 
tliAt  the  quAat) Uea  coming  from  the  t^ulted  States  were  reaUj  Ifireer. 


uid  tt  l«  probttUt 


WmoLSMAiM  Pmic^s  U#  iMMtitia^tm,* 

Aitlde. 

^^.^^                           ^^^ 

PileeperM 
pounds 

01lT6  0fiL  common: 

DoOan. 
9.48 
9.U 
8.08 

8.02 
8.27 

8.88 
8.28 
8.00 

16.00 
14.00 

18.00 
10.00 

6.00 
4.00 
7.00 

DoOan. 

L82 

Ifalaga 

Bran 

t  J2-L24 

Lfnffi^  on .  nnbolled  s 

Com  cakes 

1.58 

Rape-teed  oil: 

Raw 

Corn-cake  meal 

L65-L81 

Cotton-seed  cakes 

1.76 

Refined 

Cotton-seed  meal 

L79 

Salad  oil,  In  barrels  or  ca^ks : 

Suoerfine ...                      

Gluten  feed: 

Globe  No.  1 

1  48-1  56 

Fine 

American 

1.49 

Lard,  artifldal , 

Linaeed  cakes 

1  73-1  98 

Manrarlne: 
Cream— 

Linseed  meal 

1.79-2.04 

Molawes  feed,  in  bags 

L16 

81 

Oat-meal  feed 

.86-1.40 

82 

Oats  for  feed  purposes 

L40 

Common — 

S3 • 

Peanut  cakes,  French  or  Argen- 
tine   

t.85-L98 

84 

Rape-seed  cakes: 

French 

Seal  oil: 

L48 

Train  oil,  In  barrels 

0*»rmRn                   

1  S3 

Norwegian,  in  barrels 

Rice-meal  feed 

1.28 

Tallow  prime 

8unflower-8eed  cakes,  Rusftian 

1  61-1  76 

•Quoted  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  <tothenburg  Market  Report 
»  Per  quart. 

Impost  Duty. 


Article. 


Linseed  and  rape-aeed  oils 

Other  fat  oUs,  not  volatile:  a 

In  barrels,  large  or  small 

In  other  receptacles 

Margarine  and  butter 

Oleomaigarine 

Oleine 

Oil  cakes,  bran,  and  other  cattle  feed  not  otherwise  specified 
Bpermaceti,  tallow,  whale,  seal,  and  cod  oils 


> 


Duty  per 
poond. 


DoOar. 
0.0088 

Free. 
.006 
.0244 
.0244 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


'  CrotOD  oil,  Tolatile  Tegetable  oils,  fossil  or  mineral  oils,  and  oils  produced  by  dry  dto- 
WUtloD  not  Included  In  the  abo^e. 

There  is  also  an  ad  valoxem  dwtj  oi  ^  ^x  cfc\i\.  Q»\i  ^^^tvxu 
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As  I  believe  that  the  usefiu  quaUi^,  w  properties  of  ootton-seed  oil 
and  meal  are  not  generallv  known  in  certain  oountries,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  American  maiiuiacturers  have  analyses  made  of  their  prod- 
ucts with  reference  to  nutritive  properties  or  chemical  composition, 
and  necessary  experiments  or  tests  with  reference  to  the  uses  for 
which  such  oil  and  meal  can  be  employed  with  equal  or  better  advan- 
tage than  other  oils  and  meal.  Furthermore,  that  the  results  of  such 
analyses  be  published  in  small  pamphlets  with  suitable  recipes  for 
cooking,  etc.,  and  that  the  pamphlets  be  translated  into  different  lan- 
^ages  for  distribution  in  foreign  countries.  The  pamphlets  could 
be  distributed  among  retail  dealers,  bakers,  and  others,  by  agents  or 
commission  merchants,  through  arrangements  made  by  the  A^ierican 
exporters  or  American  consuls. 


RUSSIA. 

8T.  PBTBRSBURG. 

USB  OF  NATIVB  PBODUGTS — ^IMFOBTATIONS  SMALL. 

Consul-General  Ethelbert  Watts,  of  St  Petersburg,  writes  tmder 
date  of  February  28 : 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  are  used  in  Bussia,  and  their 
consumption  is  increasing,  but  practically  none  is  imported  from 
America  at  present,  as  Kussia  herself  is  growing  cotton  and  has 
several  cotton-seed  oil  factories  in  Turkestan  engaged  exclusively 
in  pressing  oil  from  native  cotton  seed.  Recently,  since  cotton  seed 
from  Turkestan  has  been  brought  by  the  Central  Asiatic  Railroad 
to  European  Russia,  several  new  factories  for  this  purpose  have  been 
built  at  l^izhni  Novgorod  and  at  Odessa. 

Cotton-seed  oil  in  this  country  has  been  mostly  used  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  soaps  of  different  graaes,  and  recentiy,  on 
account  of  the  advance  in  price  of  cocoanut  oil,  cotton-seed  and  rape- 
seed  oil  are  being  used  largely  in  the  place  of  it  for  certain  burning 
purposes,  particularly  for  burning  before  ikons,  a  general  custom 
m  this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  min- 
eral and  vegetable  oils  for  burning  or  lamp  use  reaches  about  72,000 
tons.  Russian  cotton-seed  oil  has  not  as  yet  become  a  food  product 
in  this  country,  although  it  is  claimed  tnat  its  richness  in  quality 
would  entitie  it  to  such  use. 

Aonvrrr  of  local  mills. 

Vegetable  oils  used  in  Russia  for  food  purposes  are  principally 
made  from  hemp  seed  and  sunflower  seed.  Of  late  refined  cocoanut 
oil  is  being  extensively  sold  for  table  use.  The  duty  on  cotton-seed 
oil  is  $1.70  per  36  pounds,  but  the  Russian  Gk>vemment  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  any  oils  used  as  human  nourishment.  About  five 
hundred  factories  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oUa 
in  Russia,  situated  especially  in  Kiga,  Libau^St^  P^Xfex^xa^^  «:^ 
Odessa,  besides  other  cities  and  towna  oi  thii^  ^Eim?g\s^  ^IlV^  ^i^^^ir'^S^ 
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of  these  factories  is  very  pronounced  in  the  export  of  oil  cakes,  which 
at  the  present  time  has  increased  to  450 /JOO  tons  per  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  ?hows  the  statistics  from  1880  to  1901  in  quantity  and 
value  of  oil  cake  produced  in  Russia: 

On.  Cake  P^duged  m  EUBBI44  18SO-190L 


Ym^. 

Quuiatf, 

TikM. 

leao*.— — , .,-.-r--. - * 

Tom, 

HH,»73 

JteOan. 

IBflO  ..,.,-*.*_.._,. ,**,-,,.*,,.„„..***.„..** *.,. 

1,S&S 

1^97  , ,,,,,.„ , .,,_,*,...„„* > ,,,,..*.♦ 

r.m.S 

i8sa „ .,.., ..,„„.-„„.„,„...,.- „.,„„.<.„„,. 

7,»S^10 

$mi^  ^ ,„..,„„„..„_,„,,.„„.„....„„,,,-  __. ,,^,,.*«.^. .«..«•* 

£3M.^m 

1900 -. ** * *,>,.,.„.<,, 

T^mw 

IWJ  „. ,-, — ,— , «„.— 

8^att,w 

UXPORT  or  SEEDS  AlH)  CAKJ5. 


Bussian  exports  of  seeds  from  which  oil  is  made  and  of  oil  cake 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

BzFOBTS  or  Oil  Seeds  ajid  On.  Cake,  1897-1901. 


Beediorcake. 


1897. 


1896. 


1899. 


1900. 


190L 


.U 


linfeed 

Hemp  seed 

Poppy,  flunflower,  and  other  . 
Rape  seed 


Tom, 

595.630 

11,858 

10.332 

100,530 


Tont. 
183.230 
7,956 

12,420 
168.948 


Tbfii. 

242,910 
24.462 
22,230 

165.868 


Ton$. 
809,876 
11,718 
20,916 
71,298 


fbnt. 

82.170 

8,694 

11,806 

23,418 


Total. 


717,750 


272,554 


454,970 


713,808 


126,090 


Oilcake: 

Linseed 

Hemp  seed  . 
Sunflower  ., 
Rape  seed . . . 
Otner  seed . . 


177,812 
29,232 
70,289 
52,352 
27. 4.^ 


Total I    263,135 


221,076 
19,746 
50,202 
50,778 
82,850 


271.526 
19, 512 

100,  h36 
66,497 
30.960 


143,816 
25.142 

150.678 
49,379 
32.976 


148.878 
31.8S4 

14h.960 
49,572 

41.778 


374.652   489.331 


401,991 


424  062 


I  have  not  been  able  to  find  later  statistics  than  the  above,  but 
am  informed  that  both  the  production  and  the  exportation  have  been 
increased  somewhat  since  1901. 


MOSCOW. 


") 


PRICES,  DUTIES,  AND  IMPORTATIONS. 

Consul  Samuel  Smith,  under  date  of  April  4,  reports  that  no 
cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  into  the  Moscow  consular  district  on 
account  of  the  almost  prohibitive  duty,  which  is  equal  to  $1.70  per 
36  pounds.  The  local  demand  for  cotton-seed  oil  is  entirely  supplied 
by  the  Central  Asian  cotton-oil  industry.  The  consiil  further 
reports: 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  used  here  as  a  substitute  for  and  ingredient  of 
olive  oil,  lard,  etc.,  and  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.    Central 
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Asian  <k>tton-seed  oil  is  sold  here  at  $2.26  per  86  pounds  and  is  shipped 
to  the  Moscow  market  from  Kokand,  Central  Aida.  The  freight  and 
expenses  from  Kokand  to  Moscow  amount  to  about  76  cents  per  86 
pounds.  Statistical  data  as  to  the  aggregate  quantity  and  value  of 
the  various  kinds  of  oils  sold  are  not  available,  it  is  estimated, 
however,  that  approximately  19,866  tons  of  cotton  oil  are  sold  on 
the  Moscow  market 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  in  Moscow  at  present  (April  4) : 
Olive  oil,  $4.60  per  36  pounds ;  cocoanut  oil,  $4  to  $4.25  per  86  pounds ; 
palm  oil,  $4  per  36  pounds;  hemp-seed  oil,  $2.75  to  $3  per  86  pounds; 
sunflower-seed  oil,  $2  to  $2.10  per  36  pounds. 

According  to  official  data  the  following  quantities  of  oil  were  im- 
ported into  Kussia  in  1905  and  for  eleven  months  of  1906,  returns  for 
December  not  being  available: 


on. 

1906. 

1906  (U  months). 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Olive 

Tons. 

9,887 

8,516 

436 

856 

13 

DoOars. 

1,464.000 

436,500 

60,000 

71,500 

2,500 

Tons. 

7,661 

645 

4,516 

436 

10 

DoOars. 
1,306,000 
92,000 
676,500 

Palm 

Cocoanut 

Other  vegetable 

81,500 

Cdtton-seed 

1,000 

Total 

13,706 

2,024,500 

18,268 

t,  057, 000 

Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  not  used  in  the  Moscow  district,  either 
as  a  feedstuff  or  as  an  ingredient  of  commercial  fertilizers. 


RIGA. 


OIL  CRUSHING  A  GROWING  LOCAL  INDUSTRY. 

Consul  Alexander  Heingartner  reports  from  Riga,  March  19,  that 
there  is  no  import  at  that  port  of  cotton-seed  oil,  cotton-seed  cake  or 
meal,  or  cotton-seed  linters.    The  consul  continues: 

The  competition  the  cotton-seed  products  would  meet  in  this  mar- 
ket, besides  butter,  lard,  etc.,  are  the  productions  of  the  Russian 
crushing  industry.  The  articles  used  by  this  industry  as  raw  mate- 
rial are  the  indigenous  oleaginous  seeos — ^linseed,  hemp,  rape,  and 
sunflower — and  the  imported  copra.  Copra  was  introduced  into  Rus- 
sia in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  about  simultaneously  by 
Riga  and  St.  Petersburg  crushers,  and  the  extraction  of  oil  from  it  has 
developed  into  an  important  industry,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  in 
the  harbor  cities  of  the  Baltic,  there  being  three  mills  in  St  Peters- 
burg, three  in  Riga,  and  one  in  Libau,  against  two  in  Odessa  and  one 
in  Sosnowice.  The  oil  does  not  compete  with  that  from  indigenous 
seeds,  as  it  is  chiefly  used  in  soap  manufacture  to  replace  tallow,  in 
which  article  Russia  is  deficient,  the  demand  from  the  eastern  gov- 
ernments being  very  large,  besides  which  cocoanut  oil  mixed  with 
rape-seed  oil  and  vaseline  is  used  for  ritual  purposes  in  place  of 
the  expensive  imported  olive  oiL 
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The  amount  of  eopm  iin  ported  into  Riga  for  the  year  1906  amounted 
to  10^240  metric  fx)ns  {metric  ton  =  2,*204  pouods) ;  the  amount  of 
cocoanut  cake  exported  for  the  tileven  mouths  January  to  November 
aggref^iited  1,050  tonsj  and  as  the  by-product  is  estimated  at  35  p^ 
cent  of  the  weight  of  tJie  original  copra  there  remained  1,640  teas  for 
domestic  consumption.  No  oil  was  exported  in  1906*  The  averages 
price  of  the  cake  was  $30.75  per  ton ;  that  of  the  oil  $150.60  per  ton. 

OOFRA  AND  UNSEED. 

Linseed  is  the  chief  raw  material  of  the  Riga  crushing  industry^ 
which  pressed  in  1906  approximately  12,530  tons,  or  78,000  barrels,  of 
oil  and  17,680  tons  of  cake.  As  no  official  statistics  are  publish^, 
these  figures  were  obtained  privately  and  are  only  approximately 
correct  The  quantity  of  linseed  cake  exported  from  Riga  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1906  was  66,000  tons,  against  61,730  tons  for  the 
year  1905,  The  average  price  of  cake  was  $32.70  per  ton  and  for  oil 
$160  per  ton,  of  which  out  30  tons  were  exported. 

Besides  these  staples,  exports  from  this  port  during  the  eleven 
months  of  1906  were  hemp-seed  c^ke  1,500  tons  and  rape-seed  cake 
700  tons.  The  price  of  the  former  averaged  $22.45  per  ton,  the  latter 
$27.90  per  ton.  No  oils  of  these  seeds  were  exported.  The  local 
price  of  hemp^seed  oil  was  $144*20  per  ton^  rape-seed  oil  $224.30 
per  ton, 

PBODUCnON  DP  EDIBLE  OlIA 

Other  edible  oils  produced  in  Russia  are  sunflower-seed  o3  and 
trans;-Caucasian  cotton-seed  oil.  The  former  is  chiefly  pressed  in  the 
interior,  and  enters  largely  into  the  fare  of  the  Russian  people  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil,  costing  $589.65  per  ton.  Its  price  in  Riga  is 
$205.10,  that  of  cake  $30.12  per  ton.  There  is  no  export  from  this 
port  of  either  oil  or  cake.  A  small  quantity  of  trans-Caucasian  cot- 
ton-seed oil  was  brought  by  rail  to  Riga,  selling  for  $188.50  per  ton. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Government  proposes  quoting  special  freight 
rates  for  these  articles  to  Russian  centers  to  foster  the  local  industry. 
The  imports  of  foreign  vegetable  oils  into  Riga  for  the  year  1906  were 
about  350  tons  and  consisted  of  olive,  castor,  palm,  etc,  but  no  Ameri- 
can cotton-seed  oil. 

Of  American  lard  the  import  was  2,940  tons.  The  export  of  butter, 
chiefly  to  Denmark  and  England,  amounted  to  28,720  tons  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1906.  Export  prices  for  butter  are  fnHn  15 
to  22  cents  per  pound  according  to  quality.  The  duty  on  cotton-seed 
oil  is  $1.70  for  36.112  pounds. 

BATUM. 
EXPORTS  TO  GERMANT. 

Consul  William  W.  Masterson,  of  Batum,  writing  under  date  of 
March  15,  reports  that  cotton  is  grown  extensively  in  the  Caucasian 
provinces  of  Elisavethpol  and  Erivan  and  also  in  the  central  secticxi 
of  Asiatic  Russia.    The  consul  further  reports: 


> 


All  cotton  grown  in  the  Russian  Caucasian  provinces  is  bou^t  op 
^ben  in  its  growing  state  by  agents  from  the  spinning  factories  it 
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Lodz  and  Warsaw,  and  none  of  it  is  sold  in  the  markets  abroad.  I 
am  miable  to  find  out  at  present  how  extensively  the  cotton  seed  and 
cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  this  country,  as  there  are  no  official  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject,  but  the  export  returns  for  the  port  of  Batum 
for  the  year  1906  show  that  during  the  year  there  were  exported  to 
Grermany  24,874,272  pounds  of  cotton-seed  cake  and  421,740  pounds 
of  cotton  seed.  The  value  of  these  shipments  has  not  been  given. 
No  other  country  has  purchased  these  products  except  Germany,  and 
I  understand  they  were  exported  as  feedstuff. 


GREECE. 

ATHENS, 
on*  IN  BUTTEH  MAKING — ^IMPOBTATIONS  AND  DX7TIE8. 

Consul-General  George  Horton,  of  Athens,  makes  the  following 
report  under  date  of  March  1 : 

Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  cake  are  not  inaported  into  Greece. 
Some  six  years  ago  the  oil  was  imported  from  Egypt  by  the  butter 
merchants,  who  mixed  it  with  their  product.  Kecently  palm  oil 
has  supplanted  cotton-seed  oil,  as  the  butter  men  of  this  region  be- 
lieve the  former  is  more  nutritiow^  than  the  latter  and  its  use  less 
easily  detected.  The  price  paid  for  the  Egyptian  cotton-seed  oil 
was  $11.60  per  220  pounds,  and  it  paid  an  import  duty  of  5.79  cents 
per  2.8  pounds  when  brought  in  bulk.  It  sold  for  23.2  cents  to  27 
cents  per  2.8  poimds,  and  about  84,000  pounds  were  imported  an- 
nually.   Cotton-seed  linters  are  not  used. 

OILS  AND  FATS. 

Greece  is  an  olive-oil  producing  country.  In  good  years  the  crop 
reaches  as  high  as  7,000,000  gallons.  Pahn  oil  is  the  product  which 
has  been  principally  imported  int©  this  country  for  mixing  with 
butter.  In  1905  the  import  duty  on  palm  oil  was  only  5.79  cents  per 
2.8  pounds.  In  order  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  butter  the  duty 
on  palm  oil  was  twice  raised,  but  without  avail.  Finally  a  duty  of 
57.9  cents  per  2.8  pounds  was  levied,  and  it  is  believed  this  will  be 
prohibitive.  In  1906  alone  336,000  pounds  were  imported.  Dena- 
tured palm  oil,  for  use  in  soap  makmg,  is  imported  free  of  duty. 

In  1905  there  were  imported  more  than  98,000  pounds  of  edible 
tallow,  and  the  duty  was  7.7  cents  per  2-8  pounds.  Little  lard  is 
imported,  as  the  native  production  suffices  for  the  consumption. 

The  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  into^  Greece  was  discontinued 
several  years  ago.  A  prohibitive  duty  having  been  laid  on  palm  oil, 
it  is  possible  that  there  may  again  tie  a  demand  for  cotton-seed  oil 
in  limited  quantities.  The  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil  has  not  been  raised. 
It  remains  at  30  centimes  the  oke,  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  amoimt  of  olive  oil  consumed  in  Greece  annually  is  about 
48,000,000  to  50,000,000  pounds,  the  amount  raised  in  good  years  as  in 
1905,  84,000,000  peunds,  and  the  quantity  exported  7,100,000  pounds 
in  1905.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  production  more  than  suffices 
for  the  local  consumption. 
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Fine  olive  oils  of  known  brands  are  not  maim factu red  to  any  ^- 
tent  IB  Greece^  The  oil  is  exported  largely  as  commercial  oil  at  from 
40  to  60  cents  per  gallon*  On  account  of  its  cheapness  it  has  not 
»3enied  profitable  to  the  producers  to  import  any  substance  to  mix 
with  the  oiL 

CX)rTON^EED  PRODUCTS  AKD  FEB^ftUZEBS. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  used  in  this  country  in  small  quaa- 
tities  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  being  manufactured  here  for  home  con- 
sumption. Cotton  seed  is  exported  from  Greece  to  Malta  and  Europii 
In  January  of  this  year  500,000  pounds  were  shipped  to  Italy,  at  0,33 
cent  a  pound  f-  o.  b.  Pira*us. 

There  are  in  Greece  three  cotton- producing  provinces:  IiiTadit, 
Gythion,  and  Almyros,  the  annual  production  of  which  is  about  as 
follows:  Livadia/8,4^0,000  pounds  of  cotton  and  14^000,000  poondii 
of  cotton  seed;  Gythion,  560,000  pounds  of  cotton  and  1,400,000 
pounds  of  cotton  seed;  Almjros,  560,000  pounds  of  cotton  and  1,^,- 
000  pounds  of  cotton  seed. 

Attempts  have  been  made  here  to  produce  cotton-seed  oil,  but  they 
have  failed  thus  far  for  want  of  proper  machinerjj  and  because  tbt 
eeed  itself  is  not  ridi  in  oil. 

OOMMEAGIAI.  FERlTLIZES. 

Commercial  fertilizer  is  imported  here  in  small  quantities.  Durinx 
the  year  1904, 173,210  pounds  were  brought  in  from  France,  Englaiiit 
Austria,  and  Belgium,  valued  in  aU  at  12,284  francs.    In  1005  about 

500  toii5^  v^*r^  'r:i[><'r*r^'!  **^f'Tti-* ^'^"^  for  1!^o^v  j^^fi  *in  "^^t:'^ *7?''^''r  Tn 
general,  there  is  a  prejudice  among  the  peasants  of  Greece  against 
commercial  fertilizer,  who  fear  that  it  will  harm  their  lands.  Natural 
fertilizer  sells  for  1.50  francs  per  100  okes,  equal  to  about  283  pounds. 
This  material  is  used  mostly  by  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive 
currant  growers. 

It  is  probable  that  commercial  fertilizer  will  be  manufactured  here 
soon  by  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Company  from  the  currant  surplus. 
The  residue,  after  the  tartar  has  been  extracted,  is  being  stored  away, 
with  this  end  in  view.  Some  educational  work  will  need  to  be  done 
among  the  peasantry,  blit  the  company  hopes  that  this  will  be  easy, 
as  there  seems  to  be  less  prejudice  agaitist  a  currant  product  than 
against  fertilizers  whose  ingredients  are  unknown. 


1 


SERVIA. 
BELGRADE. 
MARKET  YET  TO  BE  OPENED. 

Consul  M.  K.  Moorhead,  of  Belgrade,  reports  under  date  of  Mardi 
26: 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cakes  or  meal  are  not  nsed  in 
Servia  and  cotton-seed  linters  are  unknown.  The  chief  oils  and 
greases  used  which  would  come  in  competition  with  cotton-seed  oil 
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are  olive  oil.  sesame-seed  oil,  lard,  and  butter,  the  aggregate  annual 
quantity  ana  value  of  which  are  as  follows: 


Annxtal  Ck)N8UMFnoN  or  Oils  and  Fats  nr  Bebtxa. 


on  or  fat 


Qoantltj. 


Value. 


OUve 

cHSBIuliv  BCOu  •  •  •  •  • 

Ck)coa,  palm,  etc 

Lard 

Butter 


PMmdf. 

2,887,478 

4,741 

!    1,682,818 

6,600,000 
I         88,000 


DoU€W%, 

188,441 

266 

48,988 

l,2UO,O0O 

182,400 


Lard  made  from  pi^'  fat  is  used  in  great  quantities  for  cooking. 
The  average  price  in  Belgrade  is  2  dinars  (38.6  cents)  per  kilo  (2.2 
pounds).  The  peasants  use  lard  on  their  bread  in  place  of  butter, 
which  is  not  used  much  either  for  cooking  or  eating.  Butter  costs 
about  3.31  dinars  (63.8  cents)  per  kilo.  Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal 
have  never  been  used  as  a  food  for  Servian  live  stock.  Maize  (com), 
barley,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  foods  generally  used,  the  annual  aggre- 
gate quantity  and  value  of  which  are: 

Annual  Consumption  of  Feedstxtfts  in  Sebvia. 


Feedstuff. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Com bushela., 

Barley do..., 

Oats do..., 

Hay toni.. 


22,282,418 

4,848,878 

4,642,681 

689,084 


DdOaxt. 

19.782,146 
2,588,125 
1,477,186 
6,846,108 


Commercial  fertilizers  are  not  used  in  Servia,  the  farmers  employ- 
ing simply  animal  manure. 


RATES  OF  DUTT. 

No  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  import  cotton-seed  products  into 
this  countrjr,  although  Servia  produces  no  edible  oils,  onve  and  other 
oils  being  imported.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  cotton-seed 
products  other  than  a  very  high  import  duty.  The  tariff  on  cotton- 
seed oil  is  100  dinars  ($19.30)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  while 
that  on  olive  oil,  by  a  special  convention  with  France,  is  only  18 
dinars  ($3.47)  per  100  kilos.  Under  this  same  convention  sesame- 
seed  oil,  beech-nut  oil,  and  oil  of  poppies  pay  20  dinars  ($3.86)  per 
100  kilos.  Oil  from  palms,  5  dmars  ($0,966)  per  100  kilos.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  for  cotton-seed  oil  to  compete  with  olive  oil 
so  long  as  this  nigh  tariff — nearly  six  times  that  imposed  upon  olive 
oil — is  in  force.  The  only  way  to  have  this  duty  reduced  is  by  a 
special  convention  with  Servia, 


> 
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TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Iia?0HT8   EESTHICTB& — USE   OF   VAElOtJS    £0909    OF   BU'ri!ES. 

t 

Under  date  of  April  23  Vice-Consul-General  William  Smith-Lyte, 
of  Constantijioplej  furnishes  the  following  report: 

Tbe  iioporti  ot  cotton-fieed  oil  Is  restrlc^t^d  to  small  elifpnieolB  to  be  used  for 
tbe  piin)osei  of  fioap  manufacture;  whlcti  ar^  adulterated  at  tbe  coetom-lioiiMf 
with  CO  faring  matter  to  prevent  tlielr  use  for  edible  purposea  Statistics  f4ir  tbt 
year  ending  Marcli*  1901,  the  iateat  pubHahed.  gire  the  total  imports  of  cotton* 
need  oil  aa  H^^Ql.  Of  this  a  very  tu^ignificant  part  was  from  Austria  and  the 
remaJQt^er  from  tbe  United  States,  The  saieB  of  this  article,  owing  to  legaJ 
restrict! ons^  are  so  amal!  that  It  is  not  quoted  In  the  market  reports*  Hithertis 
only  low-grade  oil  baa  been  imr>orted.  Cottoa  figures  as  an  article  of  report 
from  Tnrkey  to  tbe  extent  of  $2,000>X»,  and  also  cotton  seed  for  |8^00O  &uiim 
tbe  year  1904*    No  seed  la  pressed  in  tbe  Empire, 

CottoU'Seed  1  inters  are  not  naed. 

CottoU'Seed  oil  conies  Into  competition  In  tbfs  eountry  particularly  wltb  ollt*  • 
oil,  which  ts  very  largely  an  article  of  local  product,  with  sesame-seed  oil,  coooa- 
nnt  oil,  and  to  a  leas  extent  with  edible  tallows,  oleo  oil,  and  with  native  bnnem 

Ollres  are  ^rown  in  Turkey  In  the  Smyrna  district  (Aldln  Vilayet)  and  tbe 
■djacent  Islandij,  Mitylene,  Chios,  tbe  Aleppo  Vilayet^  and  Moadanla.  and 
Broussa,  In  the  Hudavendlgbiar  Vilayet  In  the  entire  absence  of  arAilsblf 
ttatlstica  I  can  only  state  that  tbe  oil  produced  is  consumed  locally  to  a  great 
«xteut,  the  better  qualities  for  edible  purposes,  23  per  ceut*  possibly » in  tbe  tnann- 
factnre  of  Turkish  soap,  and  the  remainder  is  exported.  Tbe  amount  export«ed 
during  1904  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,000^  a  little  more  than  one-balf  of  whici 
went  to  Eu^laud  and  ahout  on^tenth  to  the  United  States.  As  the  exports  vary 
little,  whetbor  tbe  crop  be  large  or  small,  It  ts  evident  that  either  the  quantity 
exported  or  that  csc'd  local ly»  or  both,  are  adulterated  generally  with  sesame-Goed 
oH  when  the  crop  Is  Phort 

French  official  statistics  place  exports  from  France  to  Turkey  of  olire  oil  and 
other  fixed  oils  (nonessential)  at  $484,816  in  value,  in  which  figures  are  in- 
cluded cocoanut  oil  387,300  pounds,  sesame  oil  7,091,500  pounds.  Colza  oil  98,760 
pounds,  the  custom-house  valuation  of  these  three  Items  being  placed  at  $397,831. 
Olive  oil  is  quoted  on  this  market  at  Si  to  9  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
quality. 

IMPOBTATION   OF  IfABGABINE.  / 

Margarine  Is  Imported  from  Marseille,  France,  and  reaches  abont  GOO  bar- 
rels of  200  kilos  each  (440  pounds).  The  price  varies  from  92  to  95  franca  per 
100  kilos  f.  o.  b.  Marseille  (8  to  8i  cents  per  pound).  This  article  is  admitted 
by  the  French  authorities  not  to  be  pure,  but  a  small  quantity  of  sesameHseed 
oil  is  added  at  the  request  of  the  importers  to  soften  it,  as  in  Its  natural  state 
it  Is  too  solid.  A  higher  grade  of  margarine  is  also  Imported  from  France,  to 
the  extent  of  20,000  kilos  (44,0(X)  pounds),  which  is  used  for  local  adulteration 
of  fresh  butters.  A  small  quantity  of  a  superior  quality  is  also  imported  In  tins 
and  sold  locally  under  the  name  of  Swiss  butter,  cooking  butter,  or  Holland 
butter,  at  21  or  22  cents  per  pound. 

Oleo  oil  Is  imported  directly  from  New  York  and  via  Rotterdam.  The  annual 
Imports  are  estimated  at  about  17,0(X)  tierces,  of  which  4,0(X)  are  drawn  from 
stocks  In  Rotterdam.  The  present  market  quotation  is  9J  to  11  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  quality. 

▲  TABIETT  or  BUTTER. 

Owing  to  Russian  Internal  troubles  the  Import  of  Siberian  butter  has  almost 
ceased.  Tbe  Imports  amount  to  barely  70,000  pounds,  although  the  local  sales 
have  not  diminished,  consisting  of  a  local  prei)a ration  of  oleo  oil  mixed  witi 
other  greases,  possibly  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  and  perfumed  to  glre  tbe 
tallow-candle  flavor  insisted  upon  by  the  native  bu^er.    From  Trieste  is  Im- 
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ported  a  granulated  margarine  whtch  has  all  the  appearances  and  taste  of 
Siberian  butter.    Tlie  quotation  on  the  market  is  26  cents  per  pound. 

So-called  Australian  butter  is  a  compact  suet  imported  from  England  in 
barrels  containing  about  880  pounds  each.  Total  imports  about  200  barrels. 
Market  price,  9i  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

About  150  ox  hides,  containing  1,100  pounds  each  of  Bulgarian  suet,  are 
imported.    Market  price,  about  10  cents  per  pound. 

Between  300  and  400  barrels  of  mutton  suet  are  imported  from  England  to 
be  used  in  adulterating  local  tallows  and  fats.  Price,  34  to  35  shillings  per 
hundredweight 

Couyrouk  Is  the  fat  contained  in  the  enormous  caudal  appendage  of  the 
Garaman  sheep,  certain  tails  containing  as  much  as  34  pounds  of  fat  It  Is 
impossible  to  estimate  correctly  the  amount  of  this  fat  used.  It  is  supposed  to 
reach  2,000,000  pounds.  A  caudal  fat  is  also  imported  from  Russia  and  is 
known  as  "  Couyrouk  Samara."    The  market  price  is  13  cents  per  pound. 

With  a  base  of  oleo  oil,  margarine,  the  various  fats  herein  described,  and  the 
small  amount  of  local  suet,  together  with  the  addition  of  yellow  and  white 
sesame  oils,  and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  milk  and  pure  butter,  a  whole 
series  of  products  commonly  known  as  butter  are  sold  in  this  market 

During  the  winter  mouths  a  small  quantity  of  lard  is  imported  from  America 
via  London  in  tubs  weighing  about  28  pounds  each«  Market  price,  $3  to  $3.20 
per  tub. 

Beurre  de  Coco,  vegetal ine,  kunerol,  under  which  names  cocoanut  oil  Is 
known,  is  imported  to  the  exent  of  110,000  pounds  annually.  The  greater 
quantity  comes  from  Marseille  and  is  quoted  at  83  to  84  francs  per  100  kilos 
f.  o.  b.  Marseille  (7i  to  7^  cents  per  ^jound). 

Unadulterated  fresh  butters  are  imported  from  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  to  the  extent  of  24,000  pounds  annually.  This  district  receives  also  about 
28,000  pounds  of  fresh  butters  from  Asia  Minor,  principally  by  the  Anatolian 
Railway.  Adulterated  fresh  butters  are  imported  also  from  the  neighborhood, 
sold  In  small  paper  packets  labeled  "  Hungarian  Butter,"  containing  20  per 
cent  of  margarine  or  other  substances,  to  the  extent  of  44,000  pounds.  The 
same,  containing  30  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  sold  in  drums,  50,000  pounds. 

From  Sofia,  Adrianople,  and  Roumelia  Hungarian  butter  is  received,  C(»i- 
taining  20  to  25  per  cent  of  margarine,  and  sold  in  packets.  The  quantity  re- 
ceived was  44,000  pounds.  The  same,  containing  30  to  35  per  cent  of  margarine, 
and  sold  in  boxes  of  28  and  56  pounds,  was  Imported  to  the  extent  of  55,000 
pounds.    The  total  Imports  of  fresh  butter  amount  to  about  245,000  pounds. 

Sales  of  Brittany  butter,  Normandy  butter,  Cork  butter,  and  Danish  butter 
are  small,  not  exceeding  26,000  pounds. 

Bulgaria  supplies  this  market  with  a  white  butter,  almost  liquid,  called 
**  mantega  "  In  Bulgarian.  It  Is  sour  in  taste  and  costs  5  to  8  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  used  In  adulterating  so-called  butters  sold  on  this  market  Total  imports, 
60,000  to  70,000  pounda 

Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  not  used  as  cattle  food  nor  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
is  not  imported  to  this  market 

DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST   COTTON   OIL. 

The  law  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  American  cotton-seed  products. 
With  a  change  in  the  law  the  extent  of  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil,  as 
in  the  case  of  sesame-seed  oil,  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  result  of  the 
year's  olive-oil  crop.  The  nineteenth  article  of  the  law  on  sanitary  examination 
by  the  customs,  of  June  3,  1905,  reads  as  follows : 

••  The  entry  will  not  be  permitted  of  oils  arriving  at  the  custom-houses  which, 
during  their  examination,  are  found  unfit  for  food,  in  consequence  of  containing 
substances  harmful  to  health,  or  being  fetid  (rancid)  and  deteriorated. 
Cotton  oil  imported  for  use  in  industry  will  be  allowed  entry  after  coloration. 
Greases  and  various  vegetable  oils  to  be  used  in  industry  on  condition  that 
they  are  unadulterated  and  are  In  conformity  with  their  respective  names, 
their  entry  will  be  permitted  without  coloration.  Those  which  in  their  actual 
state  are  not  permitted  entry,  if  their  owner  desires,  after  coloration  in 
accordance  with  science,  their  entry  will  be  permitted," 

S.  Doc.  281, 60-1 11* 
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HONGKONG. 

LITTLE  DEMAND  FOR  COT        N-SEED  PRODUCTS. 

ABUNDANCE  OF  PEANUT  Oil*, 

Consul-General  Amos  P<  Wilder,  of  Hongkong,  reports,  under  date 
of  January  25,  that  groundnut  (peanut)  oil  is  so  cheap  and  abundant 
that  cotton-seed  oil  can  hope  to  do  but  little  if  anything-  The  oon- 
Bul  further  reports: 

The  Chinese  produce  great  quantities  of  peanut  oil  and  it  finds 
many  uses.  The  present  quotations  (January  25)  on  peanut  oil  at 
Hongkong  are:  Best,  $20  per  picul  (lS3i  pounds);  good^  $18.50 
per  picul;  medium,  $17  per  picul.  These  price^s  are  in  Hongkong 
currency.    One  dollar  Hongkong  currency  is  worth  about  55  cents 

fold.  Fook  Cheong  is  the  leading  dealer  in  this  oil.  Tong  Hang 
^ue,  Yung  Tai  Loong,  and  Kue  Yuen  are  other  dealers. 

Peanut  oU  is  packed  in  tins,  4  tXBs  to  a  case,  the  case  measuring  2 
cubic  feet  8  inches.  Each  tin  contains  22^  pounds  of  oil,  about  10 
gallons  per  case.  Hongkong  ships  peanut  oil  to  Australia  and  to 
some  extent  to  San  Francisco.  For  local  choice  table  uses,  this  being 
a  British  colony,  Crosse  &  Blackwell's  and  Moreton's  oils  occupjr 
almost  the  entire  field*  One  dealer  tells  me  that  California  olive  oil 
was  imported,  but,  though  it  was  eq^ually  as  good  and  much  lower  in 
price^  ranoilies  insisted  on  the  British  brand  Some  cotton-seed  oil 
IS  imported  from  the  United  States  by  the  Chinese  in  the  form  of 
lard  compound.  In  this  free-trade  port  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
pvtf^nt  nf  ih}^  liii^iTiP^^s. 

Cotton-seed  cakes  for  cattle  feeding  would  meet  the  competition  of 
Chinese  methods.  The  bean  cake  (made  of  the  bean  after  the  oil  is 
extracted)  is  much  in  use  for  this  purpose.  A  principal  article  of 
trade  from  Newchwang  and  Chefoo,  especially  to  Swatow,  is  bean 
cake,  used  largely  as  a  fertilizer. 

Fats  from  America  are  of  course  high.    Dealers  tell  me  that  com- 

Bmnd  lard  from  Chicago,  which  they  once  bought  laid  down  in 
ongkong  for  5i  cents  gold,  is  now  over  11  cents  gold. 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS. 

FOREIGN  CONSUMERS  OF  AMERICAN  SEED,  OIL,  AND  CAKE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  cotton-seed  products  ex- 
ported in  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1903-1906. 
The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  is  added  that  the 
growth  of  the  trade  in  the  last  decade  may  be  measured  and  com- 
pared. Cotton  linters  are  not  included.  For  the  fiscal  vear  1905  the 
exports  of  linters  were  valued  at  $1,433,925,  of  which  $866,105  went 
to   Germany,  $258,180  to   Belgium,  $131,922   to   the  Netherlands, 
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$72,000  to  France,  $39^62  to  the  United  Bangdqm,  and  $24,867  to 
Italy.  Linters  are  no  longer  given  separate  classification  in  ^^  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,"  being  included  with 
"  upland  and  other  "  cotton. 

BxFOBTB  or  Cotton  Seed  pBOoucrrs  Ta  thk  Pbincipal  Ck>UNTBii8,  1807  and 

looa-isoe. 


Whithtt  exported. 

1397. 

1908. 

1901. 

1905. 

1903. 

Ootlnn-seed  oil: 

Ntilnriitjjda.... ,..>. .«. 

Frani.e ...*..,.<. ,..., 

1.470,100 
2,001,500 
610, 700 
434J.fiOO 
320,500 
294, 6U0 
309,  bOO 
201),  700 
131,400 
&,200 

imaoo 

22.0DQ 

is,:nfO 
ai,90o 

ll.ODQ 
19,000 
141,400 

|.7r2,500 
2,.VJ4,000 
1,400,800 
1.2"^  400 
1,06a,  !«I0 

432,  aoo 

811,400 

141,400 
899,600 
829,700 
813,800 

93,900 
110, 100 

69,ti00 
126,900 

18,600 

76,300 
824,400 

2,108,400 

2,U&,400 

9f^.fi00 

1,062,700 

1,177,000 

304,100 

4%,  400 

347,100 

261,400 

316,900 

t   313,800 

351,400 

59, TOO 

96,900 

90,700 

36,800 

69,«O0 

10,200 

»,300 

DoUarM. 
4,0SV,600 
2,671.*W 
J,S6o,500 

692.300 

9oa,^ 

373,^1 

1,369.300. 

4yfi,900 

233,700 

191,000 

103,900 

87,700 

SI, 700 

52,200 

165,000 

40,000 

76,100 

343,000 

8,367,400 
2,412,200 
1,631,300 

Gcrmaoy  **».,..,  .**...>.............* 

1,51^.900 

Mexico .- 

United  Klngdoin  ^.^ ,.,, ,  .*.*.**. ^i, ,  .^^ 

8"A2O0 
795,  ai^ 

Weftl  Indies  .-. 

564,300 

iLftly „, __ -. 

663,600 

Bffl^iiini <>.>......*,,....  .,.».*,*•* 

402,500 

Ciiiiac!iL....« ^  __...*.»...». ....»■....» 

342,400 

Braitl  ..,,.„....,—,,-„ _„..,., 

21^,700 

Tipnmiiric          ^   ^»     ^   ............<.... 

143,700 
137, 700 

Bwedcn ,,_^ _.,,.,» 

rm^iLajr >....*....,  ^>,*^ 

112,200 

Norway ** .* 

French  Africa., >,,,.,. *>-,.,^-,* 

83,600 
78,500 

AfKf  n  tliia , . .  * ,, . . ... 

19,  §00 

^yp*         1,,       crTr       -r.......^      >.r..T      twr- 

42,700 
285,600 

Alf  Other  ooimtrli»...„,—.. .***„ 

Total. „,„ ..„ „.... 

6,397,400 

14,211,200 

10,717,3CO 

16,125,800 

13,673.400 

Deumftrk**. .>...*... 

482,800 
2,«S7,«00 
1,414,200 
600,000 
311,000 
119,400 

4,062,700 
4,054,700 
2,331,100 
1,&46,300 
Ml,  900 
123,900 

2,422,700 
3,^,600 
l,6M,700 

192,800 
134.900 

4,514,300 
5,433,800 

913,300 
361,300 
290.700 

5,073,700 

Gf^rrruAiif  ,i.,.,ir,,*,.-*-,_.^ ......... 

4, 478, 300 

LiTiitt-*!  Klnjjdom .  _„,„ 

1,681.100 
890,300 

Kc)herlHndii,.„,H.  *..»-.,_ **^_*... 

Bvlftlum , 

669  600 

All  {fther  oountrlef -. 

285,100 

Total -t.. 

6,515,S00 

12,732,500 

9,13^1,100 

13,«?7.a00 

11,073,100 

Coltotene,  etc.: 

United  Kin&donl..„. „, 

232,100 
10,700 
11,100 
19,^ 

2^600 
89, 100 
80,109 

1,141,300 
1,060.500 

174. aoo 

100,000 
821,000 
114,700 
127,  ."too 
44,400 
824,100 

765,100 

1,351,100 

293.000 

162.900 

477,  HIO 

40.400 

63,100 

63,300 

370,100 

669,100 

1,334,700 

241,200 

217,300 

533.400 

19,400 

78.300 

240,300 

310.  OOO 

1,047,800 
337,000 
446  200 

Cutiu  ......,,,,„„,.. 4.*.,....,*, 

Netbcrlfturta- -.,.....*.*. _,.,.„-. 

Me;iieo.... ,,„.„. .„„ 

439.700 
232,300 
203,000 
139,400 
33,300 
764,000 

Gertnany  **..,.-.*.__...  _^__. —*-.*... 

Belgium. .. -* .,  IP.,*,., ...... ...... 

Denmrtrk......^.,.. .,...>.**..*. 

BritJ-sKIndld 

AU  other  couul Hes. ,.♦ ...,*. . ... 

263,800 

Ito^ , ..,-..,,,.. 

867,700 

8,007,600 

3,631,800 

3,613,200 

4,154,200 

Mexico, 

3,600 

700 

IA9,700 

16,900 
40O 

78,400 

3,4pg 

21,200 

30.900 

37,600 
58.900 
74,900 

71,300 
67  600 

Netherlands.^^^^,.,_^^^._^ 

Dnit^fd  KlUifdom.,,.,,, 

90,400 

soo 

200 
4,300 

3«,4Q0 
42  300 

Qefmany ...,,., 

BeJj^fuiQ. ,_... _ ,,. 

17,500 
10,000 
1  100 

yrane*  ,, ,„„. 

1,200 

40O 

700 

2,400 

Britlflh  South  AMeii.*.... .,..-..- 

Jdl  other  foimtriBi„,„,„„ „. 

400 

1,300 

2!  too 

TtiUl ,....-,..,...... ,, 

170,000 

382.700 

141.200 

236,300 

363,  SCO 

CoitonKeed  oU -,..,•.,,«... 

e,f97.400 

&,M&,800 

367,700 

170.300 

14,211,300 

12,732.[-«J 

a,33f7.5(0 

63^,700 

10,717,300 

9,1;M.  100 

3,&SI,H00 

141.200 

15,125.800 

13,^7.200 

3, 61  a,  200 

235,300 

13,373,400 
13,078.100 
4,134.200 

a6»,;*oo 

Oilcake 

Cottolene.  eto 

ToUl.,-,, 

13,441,500 

33.083,900 

23,674,400 

32,872,000 

8M69,0OO 

•  Included  witii  SwedMU 
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CUSTOMS  DU' 

BATES   IN    PQEEICN   <X>UNTRIE3   ON    OOTTON-SEED   PRODTlCnra. 


Ol 


fltes  of  duty  imposed  by  for- 
d  Drodiicts  from  the  Uniuxl 


Tarut  Rates  on  Iifposra  or  Gotton-Sekd  Pboduots. 


Country, 


XTnltof  qiiAntlty. 


Rate  or  dntj. 


f^i^ign  tiDlL 


V.B. 


^ujlrfft-  Bungnrjf: 

Cotum-»\fv^  oil.  in  i?««lcjiit  leather  bugn, 
and  hln^iJofii, 
For  InffiiitrUil  pyrpnwa 


ft0Jrilo4i. 


In  bottled,  jHr>,  anil  ilmUiir  rerrpta- 
rlee,  welghlrsK  Wt.-i  tJjim  25  kilt*. 


.do. 


Oil  cftkc . 

Cotutti'SW^l  oJU  cake,  fttid  meAl,,,....„, 

CoUon-need  oU  **.»........**.....*....... 

OlIallCL^ 

any: 

OoUOD-teed  oil  **..*..,.... .,.*..„*,, 

Ofle«lc« -,-— 

Cotton;  M^  oil.  in  bnttlii^nrntti^r^cnwls, 
exGvpt  tumreb,  aIilIeu^  aad  liiie  Llk«, 
In  other  recefitACktt ........^^.... 

Cottan'M^ed  oil  „„„,. .„—,,, 

Oil  cuke.... ..__. --,._.._. 

CJitron  m-e^l  oil , ,,., 

Oil  cake  itQii  mL^i..... .-..,, 

OoUonsetd.  oil ... - 

SvMia: 

CottotJ'»M4  oil  ,- , 

Servia: 

i}(ituynhe^  oil  t,», .,,,..,.,*,. ._.,,_*,,.* 


100  kUm,  net . 


IQKtkUm. 


do.. ____..__ 


100  kiUi 


IW  likT» . 


loobiioi. 


Cttttim  wed  oil*.. 
Oiloiky...,. 


I00klltia.„.. 


.do. 
,do. 


Cotton  #w:'l  r*i  1, 1  n  mvkf .,......__    

Ifi  othtr  riif^L'ptACk ». » .  „  I  Kilo 

Oil  cjikt: ....,.,„...-..**,*,.....,.. 

ffvtittei'tnmi: 

Cot t<m  seed  olt.  In  r«eplaclt»fl  nfall  kfnds, 
wt'lj^hliiK^  mora  tnan  W  kiloB. 
In  ret^jitUfli^  uf  mil  kind  a,  iirelghing 

10  klloi  or  le«, 
Cnidt,  for  li!^hnlcal  purposes........ 

Oil  ctkeana  meaJ**.. ,,*.,, *.**,. *,,.***. 


lOOkltos. 


do. 
do. 


40  kroavn. .  p  >,. . ... 

I^krofien ^„.. 

48  krooen**, .>..... 

Free ,,^„.,., 

rjr*, ..,.« 

7.&limii«9. ........ 

Free 

iJfarJt^ioJiill 

17M  luATka 

Free............. 

tOOdFKcbmu...... 

Mdmchmu 

o3i.G0Ur£., 

Frife ., 

sa  florin ., 

Free ....,♦. 

.06  kroner  ......,,, 

S.30rut»lpi 

i  If{ttar=pJ9$} 
imditJAi*  , 

J7T-VMC  US. -..,*... 
lnt*etA........ 

Frt>!..„,,., 

.or>  krona ,... 

Frer _...,..,.. 

1  rmnc... 

20  fimncs.. ...,..,„, 

.Wrmnc..i.-.„..., 
Frve ,....,.... 


an 


Fiee. 


1.9 
Frit. 


IV. » 
Cl79 
Cl&tS 

•mi 

Fiw. 

Ffm, 

DIM 
Ftee. 

Am 

Free. 


•Including  the  manufacturing  surtax  of  14  lire  per  100  kilos. 

*  Edible  oils,  denatured  for  technical  purposes,  arc  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  dinars  per 
100  kilos;  edible  oils.  Imported  In  bottles,  cans,  or  other  receptacles  weighing  less  than  25 
kilos,  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  20  dinars  per  100  kilos. 

*"  Cotton-seed  oil  is  admitted  only  when  denatured  by  the  castoms  autlioritles,  tbt  cost 
•f  the  denaturing  materlalf  to  be  borne  by  the  imporler. 
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APPENDIX. 


ENGLAND. 
HULL. 


IMPORTATIONS  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES — EXTENT  OF  TRADE. 

Consul  Walter  C.  Hainm  has  secured  the  following  facts  of  interest 
concerning  the  handling  of  cotton  seed  at  Hull,  the  British  center  of 
this  trade  and  industry,  both  as  to  importations  and  crushing,  which 
he  transmits  under  date  of  November  22,  1907 : 

No  South  American  cotton  seed,  sound  or  unsound,  so  far  as  dili- 
gent inquiry  can  discover,  has  been  imported  direct  into  Hull.  It  is 
probable  that  some  may  reach  here  eventually,  as  South  America 
sends  some  cotton  seed  to  the  United  Kingdom;  but,  if  so,  it  arrives 
at  other  ports,  is  transshipped  to  Hull  by  rail,  and  is  not  classed 
here  as  South  American  seed.  South  American  cotton  seed  is  also 
exported  to  the  Continent,  and  possibly  some  of  it  is  transshipped  to 
Hull  via  Hamburg,  as  a  moderate  quantity  of  seed  arrives  here  annu- 
ally from  that  port.  The  quantity  of  seed  exported  from  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  South  America  to  the  United  Kangdom  in  1905  and 
1906,  with  the  value,  was  as  follows : 


Country. 

1905. 

1906. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Brazil 

35,092 

3,013 

622 

129 

9807,890 
81,245 
16,785 
8,535 

28,116 
3,834 
i;828 
•  198 

9740,760 
99,885 
41,790 

Peru 

Chile 

Colombia ..         .            

6,810 

Total 

88,856 

909.405 

82,971 

889,285 

Hull  is  by  far  the  largest  importing  center  of  cotton  seed  in  the 
United  Elin^om,  nearly  one-half  arriving  at  this  port.  It  is  here 
that  the  seed-crudiing  industry  was  first  started  in  tnis  country,  and 
this  city  still  holds  its  place  as  the  ia-rgest  seed-importing  and  seed- 
crushing  center  in  Great  Britain.  Tne  seed-crushing  firms  have 
modernized  their  plants  and  developed  the  business  to  a  great  extent 
during  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  imports  of  cotton  seed  into  Hull  during  1906  were  291,142 
tons,  or  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1903,  when  the  total  reached 
299,189  tons.  Bombay  seed  was  more  in  evidence  than  in  1905,  and 
prices  ruled  fairly  high  for  this  class  of  seed,  varying  from  $30  per 
ton  to  $38  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Egyptian  and  Turkish  seed 
varied  considerably.  When  the  Indian  cotton  crop  is  a  good  one, 
as  it  is  reported  to  be  this  year,  enlarged  supplies  are  looked  for 
from  that  direction,  more  especially  as  cake  made  from  Lidia  seed 
is  i>opular  among  a  certain  class  of  farmers  on  account  c^-l  \kis^  ^T^s:^^ 
which  is  less  than  that  made  from  Egyptiioi  €»^. 
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ENGLAND. 
HULL. 

IMPORTATIONS  FROM  VARIOUS  CX)UNTRIES — EXTENT  OF  TRADE. 

Consul  Walter  C.  Hamm  has  secured  the  following  facts  of  interest 
concerning  the  handling  of  cotton  seed  at  Hull,  the  British  center  of 
this  trade  and  industry,  both  as  to  importations  and  crushing,  which 
he  transmits  under  date  of  November  22,  1907 : 

No  South  American  cotton  seed,  sound  or  unsound,  so  far  as  dili- 
gent inquiry  can  discover,  has  been  imported  direct  into  Hull.  It  is 
probable  that  some  may  reach  here  eventually,  as  South  America 
sends  some  cotton  seed  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  but,  if  so,  it  arrives 
at  other  ports,  is  transship];)ed  to  Hull  by  rail,  and  is  not  classed 
here  as  South  American  seed.  South  Ainerican  cotton  seed  is  also 
exported  to  the  Continent,  and  possibly  some  of  it  is  transshipped  to 
Hull  via  Hamburg,  as  a  moderate  quantity  of  seed  arrives  here  annu- 
ally from  that  port.  The  quantity  of  seed  exported  from  the  differ- 
ent countries  or  South  America  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1905  and 
1906,  with  the  value,  was  as  follows : 


Country. 

1905. 

1906. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

BntEll 

86,092 

3,013 

622 

129 

$807,890 

81,245 

16,735 

3,535 

28,116 
3,834 
1,828 
•  193 

$740,750 

Pern 

99,885 

Chile 

41,790 

Colombia 

6,810 

Total 

38,856 

909,405 

32,971 

889,235 

Hull  is  by  far  the  largest  importing  center  of  cotton  seed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  nearly  one-half  arriving  at  this  port.  It  is  here 
that  the  fleed-crudiing  industry  was  first  started  in  tnis  country,  and 
this  city  still  holds  its  place  as  the  i^j^est  seed-importing  and  seed- 
crushing  center  in  Great  Britain.  The  seed-crushing  firms  have 
modernized  their  plants  and  developed  the  business  to  a  great  extent 
during  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  imports  of  cotton  seed  into  Hull  during  1906  were  291,142 
tons,  or  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1903,  when  the  total  reached 
299,189  tons.  Bombay  seed  was  more  in  evidence  than  in  1905,  and 
prices  ruled  fairly  high  for  this  class  of  seed,  varying  from  $30  per 
ton  to  $38  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Egyptian  and  Turkish  seed 
varied  considerably.  When  the  Indian  cotton  crop  is  a  good  one, 
as  it  is  reported  to  be  this  year,  enlarged  supplies  are  looked  for 
from  that  direction,  more  especially  as  cake  made  from  India  seed 
is  }K)pular  among  a  certain  class  of  farmers  on  account  ol  ^ici^  ^tv^:^^ 
which  is  less  than  that  made  trom  Egyptitoi  ^^di. 


APPENDIX. 


ENGLAND. 
HULL. 


IMPORTATIONS  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES — EXTENT  OF  TRADE. 

Consul  Walter  C.  Hamm  has  secured  the  following  facts  of  interest 
concerning  the  handling  of  cotton  seed  at  Hull,  the  British  center  of 
this  trade  and  industry,  both  as  to  importations  and  crushing,  which 
he  transmits  under  date  of  November  22,  1907 : 

No  South  American  cotton  seed,  sound  or  unsound,  so  far  as  dili- 
gent inquiry  can  discover,  has  been  imported  direct  into  Hull.  It  is 
probable  that  some  may  reach  here  eventually,  as  South  America 
sends  some  cotton  seed  to  the  United  Kingdom;  but,  if  so,  it  arrives 
at  other  ports,  is  transship];)ed  to  Hull  by  rail,  and  is  not  classed 
here  as  South  American  seed.  South  American  cotton  seed  is  also 
exported  to  the  Continent,  and  possibly  some  of  it  is  transshipped  to 
Hull  via  Hamburg,  as  a  moderate  quantity  of  seed  arrives  here  annu- 
ally from  that  port.  The  quantity  of  seed  exported  from  the  differ- 
ent countries  or  South  America  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1905  and 
1906,  with  the  value,  was  as  follows : 


Country. 

1905. 

1906. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

BntEll 

36,092 

3,013 

622 

129 

$807,890 
81,245 
16,735 
8,535 

28,116 

3,834 

1,828 

193 

$740,750 
99,885 

Pern 

Chile 

41,790 

Colombia                           

6  810 

Total                     

38,856 

909,405 

82,971 

889,235 

Hull  is  by  far  the  largest  importing  center  of  cotton  seed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  nearly  one-half  arriving  at  this  port.  It  is  here 
that  the  seeo-cru^ing  industry  was  first  started  in  tnis  country,  and 
this  city  still  holds  its  place  as  the  largest  seed-importing  and  seed- 
crushing  center  in  Great  Britain.  The  seed-crushing  firms  have 
modernized  their  plants  and  developed  the  business  to  a  great  extent 
during  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  imports  of  cotton  seed  into  Hull  during  1906  were  291,142 
tons,  or  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1903,  when  the  total  reached 
299,189  tons.  Bombay  seed  was  more  in  evidence  than  in  1906,  and 
prices  ruled  fairly  high  for  this  class  of  seed,  varying  from  $30  per 
ton  to  $38  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Egyptian  and  Turkish  seed 
varied  considerably.  When  the  Indian  cotton  crop  is  a  good  one, 
as  it  is  reported  to  be  this  year,  enlarged  supplies  are  looked  for 
from  that  direction,  more  especially  as  cake  made  from  India  seed 
is  }K)pular  among  a  certain  class  of  farmers  on  account  oi  AJ^^  ^tv^:^^ 
which  is  less  than  that  made  from  Egyptian  ^e^. 
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ENGLAND. 
HULL. 

IMPORTATIONS  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES — EXTENT  OF  TRADE. 

Consul  Walter  C.  Hamm  has  secured  the  following  facts  of  interest 
concerning  the  handling  of  cotton  seed  at  Hull,  the  British  center  of 
this  trade  and  industry,  both  as  to  importations  and  crushing,  which 
he  transmits  under  date  of  November  22,  1907 : 

No  South  American  cotton  seed,  sound  or  unsound,  so  far  as  dili- 
gent inquiry  can  discover,  has  been  imported  direct  into  Hull.  It  is 
probable  that  some  may  reach  here  eventually,  as  South  America 
sends  some  cotton  seed  to  the  United  Kingdom;  but,  if  so,  it  arrives 
at  other  ports,  is  transship];)ed  to  Hull  by  rail,  and  is  not  classed 
here  as  South  American  seed.  South  Ainerican  cotton  seed  is  also 
exported  to  the  Continent,  and  possibly  some  of  it  is  transshipped  to 
Hull  via  Hamburg,  as  a  moderate  quantity  of  seed  arrives  here  annu- 
ally from  that  port.  The  quantity  of  seed  exported  from  the  differ- 
ent countries  or  South  America  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1905  and 
1906,  with  the  value,  was  as  follows : 


Country. 

1905. 

1906. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Brazil 

36,092 

3,013 

622 

129 

$807,890 
81,245 
16,735 
8,535 

28,116 

3,834 

1,828 

193 

$740,750 

Pern 

99,885 

Chile 

41,790 

Colombia 

6,810 

Total 

38,856 

909,405 

82,971 

889,235 

Hull  is  by  far  the  largest  importing  center  of  cotton  seed  in  the 
United  Elin^dom,  nearly  one-half  arriving  at  this  port.  It  is  here 
that  the  fleed-crudiing  industry  was  first  started  in  tnis  country,  and 
this  city  still  holds  ite  place  as  the  largest  seed-importing  and  seed- 
crushing  center  in  Great  Britain.  The  seed-crushing  firms  have 
modernized  their  plants  and  developed  the  business  to  a  great  extent 
during  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  imports  of  cotton  seed  into  Hull  during  1906  were  291,142 
tons,  or  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1903,  when  the  total  reached 
299,189  tons.  Bombay  seed  was  more  in  evidence  than  in  1906,  and 
prices  ruled  fairly  high  for  this  class  of  seed,  varying  from  $30  per 
ton  to  $38  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Egyptian  and  Turkish  seed 
varied  considerably.  When  the  Indian  cotton  crop  is  a  good  one, 
as  it  is  reported  to  be  this  year,  enlarged  supplies  are  looked  for 
from  that  direction,  more  especially  as  cake  made  from  India  seed 
is  }K)pular  among  a  certain  class  of  farmers  on  account  oi  ^^  ^tv^::^^ 
which  is  less  than  that  made  from  Egyptitoi  ^eedi. 
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A  MOD  NT  IMPORTED  BY  ENGLAND  i 


The  imports  of  cotton  seed  into  England  and  Scotland  during 
1905  and  1906j  with  the  value,  classified  according  to  the  coimttiaa 


irom  wmch  tney  camej  are  given  in  tn 

e  rolloi 

?Fmg  tarn 

e: 

Country.                          ►           ^ 

19CI&. 

UOfi. 

T^fif, 

Vvloe. 

^^om 

V^na^ 

r;f^;::::""::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":::::::: 

123,142 

2,ae2;siio 

900,405 

I9*.IW0 

10t,i06 

12,5IB 

a^.^92 

202,  T» 
32.971 

1,007 
2.181 

lll,6«fi.» 
^,822, 175 

S<iutb  Atnerlc**^..,, ^...^.^.....^-^.^<^^«^. >.«.«.«.» 

««»,?» 

Torkejf __,,,,,-_„,,,  „^^ ,.*,^_,,,,,,...— _^- 

SiT.«WI 

trotted  eifttra... *,«....,**,......-—*,.»....*-..— ,..,, 

io.sifi 

AfriCtt..,,,. ,,-„, _ „..., ..,, 

»;£i 

TtolMl...... „„,„-y, -.. 

Ml*« 

i4,«ao,tte 

Bn.ffli 

ia.»33.«i 

Of  last  year's  total  imports  Hull's  share  in  value  was  $8,863^10; 
London's,  $2,970,070;  Liverpool's,  $2,254,935;  Bristol's,  $1,841^890; 
while  those  of  Leith,  Scotland,  amounted  to  $746,965. 

The  imports  of  Hull  for  the  ten  months  ending  October  81,  1907, 
were  809,901  tons,  158,430  of  which  was  Egyptian,  against  245,813 
tonSj  of  which  136,291  was  Egyptian  for  the  same  period  in  1906. 
During  the  same  ten  months  ofl907  the  total  imports  of  cotton  seed 
into  the  United  Eongdom  were  about  600,000  tons. 

Egyptian  cotton  seed  arrives  from  September  to  April  from  Port 
Alexandria.  Lidian  cotton  seed  arrives  here  in  moderate  quantities 
all  the  year  round,  but  the  bulk  comes  from  May  to  October,  the 
shipping  ports  being  Bombay  and  Karachi.  Turkish  seed  arrives 
occasionally  only  in  very  small  quantities  from  Port  Mefsina  and 
Sinyma. 

Cotton  seed  is  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Elingdom,  but  only  m  small  quantities.  The  imports  of  American 
cotton  seed  into  Great  Britain  during  190G  totalea  3,007  tons,  valued 
at  $80,315,  against  4,132  tons,  valued  at  $101,895,  in  1905.  Seed 
importing  firms  in  Hull  would  willingly  do  business  with  American 
seed  exporting  firms  if  prices  and  other  coiiditions  are  satisfactory, 
and  they  invite  correspondence  to  that  end.  [A  list  of  the  seed 
importing  firms  in  Hull  is  placed  on  record  at  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

SHIPPING    DETAILS. 

The  largest  seed  importing  firm  in  Hull  imported  cotton  seed  from 
New  Orleans  a  few  years  ago,  but  during  the  last  four  or  five  years 
they  have  not  made  any  imports  from  the  United  States.  The  rea- 
sons they  ^ve  are  that  the  seed  has  not  been  up  to  the  standard,  with 
the  exception  of  last  year,  which  was  an  exceptional  year,  and  that 
they  only  dealt  with  one  firm,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
settling  accounts.  The  claim  they  make  is  that  more  seed  was 
charged  for  than  actually  arrived,  and  no  satisfactory  arran^ments 
could  be  made  without  going  to  law,  the  latter  course  involving  too 
much  time  and  expense.  The  following  statement  from  this  firm 
should  be  interesting  to  American  cotton-seed  growers  and  exporters: 

America  D  del  in  ted  cotton  seed  \s  aw  atUeX^  Vw  v?\\\q\\  ^  \vv\^^  \i^\»Uie88  cooM 
'  done  In  Hull,  provided  tliat  Vn  prVce  Vt  eow\^  eo\xi\^e\^  ^\\.\i  ^^ES^^^»».  «J^^ 
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seed.  Tbe  seed  compares  favorably  with  the  Egyptian  in  normal  years.  The 
essential  points  in  seed  are  that  it  should  be  well  delinted,  guaranteed  not  to 
contain  more  than  7i  per  cent  brown  or  damaged,  and  that  great  care  be  taken 
in  shipping  that  the  seed  be  not  stowed  near  com  or  anything  that  is  likely  to 
cause  heat  or  sweat.  Some  American  shippers  have  wished  to  sell  on  the  basis 
of  fair  average  quality  of  the  season,  which,  however,  is  quite  impracticable,  as 
there  are  no  reliable  means  of  ascertaining  what  this  is,  and  the  shipments 
are  so  irregular  that  there  is  no  means  of  making  a  reliable  standard. 

BIgyptian  seed  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  fair  average  quality  of  the  season's 
Bhiimaits  at  time  and  place  of  shipment,  and  as  there  are  shipments  from 
Alexandria  nearly  every  week,  monthly  standards  are  made  up,  which  work  sat- 
Iflfoctfwily.  Business  in  American  dellnted  cotton  seed  is  also  somewhat  handi- 
cam^  by  the  fact  that  the  business  is  done  here  in  cakes  and  oil  on  the  basis 
of  pure  Bgyptian  or  pure  Bombay,  consequently  the  products  of  American 
deltnted  seed  have -to  be  sold  as  a  special  article,  which  interferes  with  the 
free  manipulation  on  a  market,  and  also  is  not  everybody's  seed.  Should  the 
trade  grow  and  become  a  considerable  factor  on  our  market,  many  of  these 
drawbacks  would  no  doubt  vanish. 

Prices  for  seed  during  1907  fluctuated  greatly.  During  November 
the  price  ranged  between  $28  and  $35  per  ton. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

AKEBICAN  COTTON-SEED  CAKE  PREFERRED  BT  DAIRYMEN. 

Consul  Albert  W.  Swalm,  of  Southampton,  makes  the  following 
report,  under  date  of  June  7, 19Q7,  on  the  use  of  cotton-seed  products 
in  the  south  of  England : 

Cotton-seed  cake  is  largely  used  at  all  the  dairy  places  in  the  south 
of  England,  but  none  enter  the  port  of  Southampton.  Inquiries  cov- 
ering nearly  100  laree  dairymen  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
seed  cake  is  bought  oy  dealers  from  either  London  or  northern 
ports,  where  ships  arrive  from  American  cotton  ports.  The  prices 
paid  for  the  past  three  years  have  averaged  $2  per  100  pounds.  The 
reports  nearly  all  favor  the  American  product  as  being  the  freest 
from  all  foreign  matter  and  giving  best  results.  One  long-estab- 
lished dairyman  believed  that  the  American  product  was  worth  25 
per  cent  more  to  him  than  any  other  similar  product  on  the  market. 

The  sum  total  of  American  imports  can  only  be  named  in  due 
course.  Cotton-seed  oil  does  not  appear  as  a  factor  in  this  section, 
manu&cturers  not  being  prevalent  m  the  south  of  England.  Cot- 
ton-seed cake  or  meal  is  used  only  as  a  foodstuff  and  meets  the  east- 
em  product  in  compjetition,  but  the  American  product  commands 
stea£Iy  the  better  price  in  the  trade  I  have  named  and  for  the  rea- 
sons given. 

Cotton-seed  oil  has  free  entry  into  English  ports,  and  meets  with 
no  governmental  restraint.  It  can  not  1^  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
olive  oil,  as  the  latter  must  be  labeled  in  bottles  and  tins  as  pure 
olive  oiL  Those  oils  sold  as  "  salad  oil,"  or  other  name,  may  be  adul- 
terated with  cotton-seed  oil.  From  the  number  of  such  appearing  in 
the  retail  markets  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  oil  must  be  annually 
used. 

The  use  of  ootton-seed  oil  in  a  domestic  way  is  warmly  advocated 
by  the  vecetarian  class  as  healthier  than  lard  or  tallow  mixtures, 
and  ^at  toe  vegetarian  sentiment  is  growing  in  a  solid  way  is  ixvdl- 
cated  liy  Uie  damased  use  of  meats  and  all  meat  by-pTodcacX^* 
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FRANCE. 

MARSEILLE. 

COrrON-SEED  OIL  AND  COMPETING  PRODUCTTfi  AT  MAHSEILLK 

Vioe-Consul-General  Paul  H*  CrEta,  writing  from  Mai-seille,  De- 
cember  20,  1907,  in  response  to  interrogatories  from  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  low  prices  of  cotton-seed  oil,  reports  that  dealers  there 
agree  in  attributing  the  situation  in  December  last  to  the  action  of 
American  s^sllei^s  in  disponing  of  their  stocks,  such  action  resulting 
directly  from  the  financial  situation  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cram 
continues: 

One  of  the  best-informed  merchants  in  the  city  advises  me  ^n  fal- 
lows respecting  the  present  situation  of  the  oil  and  oil*se4id  market 
at  this  point : 

The  present  values  of  edtble  qimUtles  of  American  rmton-seed  oils  (prime  mm- 
mer  yeUow,  winter  yeUow,  and  other  finer  edible  quaHties)  are  undoubtedly  t«tj 
low  a  a  coinparetl  with  other  edible  seed  oils*  There  is  e^erj  reaBOB  to  l^ellece 
that  the  substimtial  deeUuc  of  the  hist  three  months  miiM  be  attrlbiited  to 
forced  eales  of  iivailable  etoeks*  owinu  to  the  financial  crisis  and  etrlDgeticy  of 
money.  Othenviwet  the  getien*!  stiitls^tlcnl  r>08itton  of  ecUhle  oils  and  tlieir  N^ 
i!P6Ctive  raw  prtducts  In  Europe  Is  distlnctlj'  strong.  This  Is  partlenlarly  the 
poeltlou  of  our  market  liere,  which  is  the  largest  Importer  of  oil  i^eeds  and  k€r- 
nelB  suitable  for  edible  ott  mamifactnre  (chtefiy  sesjime  seed,  and  jgroiindnau 
or  peanuts), 

Bejtame  seed,  olso  called  ffinffeUu  jpcp^.^Reiiorts  from  India  are  ^ety  tnU^* 
Torable  as  regards  these  new  crops.  Owing-  to  fallnre  of  rains  at  the  «c»vrlfi£ 
sensfin,  there  Is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  serions  fiilling-  off  conjimr^  with 
the  yield  of  previous  years.  Thus  far  the  sales  made  to  this  market  reach 
barely  one-third  of  the  total  of  previous  years.  Consequently  very  high  prices 
prevail,  Bombay  white  sesame  seed  fetching  47  francs  ($9.07)  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds),  agahist  36.50  francs  ($7.04)  per  220  pounds  at  this  date  last 
year,  while  oil  from  this  seed  is  worth  05  to  100  francs  ($18.33  to  $19.30)  per 
300  kilos,  against  80  francs  ($15.44)  at  the  same  period  last  year.  At  that  time 
American  oil  was  selling:  Prime  summer  yellow  at  70  francs  ($13.51)  and  win- 
ter yellow  at  80  francs  ($15.44)  per  1(X)  kilos  c.  i.  f.,  while  these  qualities  are 
now  fetching  only  62  and  72  francs  ($11.96  and  $13.89),  respectively.  Thesp 
prices  are  chiefly  accepted  by  resellers,  while  America  is  asking  65  francs 
($12.54)  and  72  francs  ($13.89)  to  73  francs  ($14.08). 

Groundnuts  or  peanutn. — Crop  reiwrts  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (Sene- 
gal and  Gambia)  generally  show  a  deficit  of  about  one-fifth  compared  with  last 
year's  yield.  Supplies  from  this  source  therefore  are  likely  to  fall  short  of 
requirements. 

For  later  months  there  is  thus  reason  to  anticipate  larger  requirements  and 
higher  values  for  American  oils,  to  make  up  the  shortage  in  sesame  and  ground- 
nut oils.  With  this  exr)ectation,  considerable  quantities  have  been  bought  here 
for  October  to  January  shipment  from  America,  estimated  at  approximately 
50,000  barrels  of  prime  summer  yellow,  winter,  and  off  grades.  For  the  later 
months,  however,  only  moderate  quantities  have  thus  far  been  sold. 


^ 


ROUBAIX. 
USE  OF  COTTON-SEED  OIL ACTIVE  COMPETITION. 

From  Consul  Chapman  Coleman,  of  Roubaix,  the  following  report 
was  received,  dated  Apr\\  \1 ,  1^1  •. 

Cotton-seed  oil  and  cotioiv-sefed  c«k^  o\  m^^\  ^^^  \^sft.^\sLS^ss^a.^• 
trict  to  some  extent;  in  ^Viat  qu^mWVAes  I's.  xvo\.  ^-^^^TVsCYoayjvs^^^^ 
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bein^  no  available  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject  The  oil  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manuJhcture  of  artmcial  butter  (margarine)  and  of 
food  oils  and  jgreases.  About  350  metric  tons  are  imported  annually 
into  this  district,  chiefly  through  the  port  of  Dunkirk.  Much  of  this 
quantity  finds  its  way,  however,  into  parts  of  France  situated  without 
this  district.  The  price  of  the  oil  is  from  83  to  88  francs  per  100 
kilos.  The  price  of  the  oil-seed  cake,  which  is  used  as  feed  for  cattle, 
is  about  12  francs  per  100  kilos  (1  franc=19.3  cents;  1  kilo=2.2 
pounds). 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  used  in  this  district  to  the  extent  annually  of 
from  6,000  to  8,000  bales.  There  are  several  qualities  of  the  article, 
selling  at  from  28  to  38  francs  per  100  kilos.  These  linters,  mixed 
sometimes  with  other  cotton  of  longer  fiber,  are  spun  into  coarse 
yams,  which  are  employed  for  upholstery  and  tapestry  weaving  or 
made  into  a  coarse  article  of  cotton  cloth,  and  are  also  used  for  linmgs. 

COMPETING   PRODUCTS. 

Cotton-seed  oil  comes  into  competition  chiefly  with  the  following 
oils  and  greases:  Olive,  groimdnut.  gingelly  seed,  poppy  seed,  copra 
butter,  tfOlow,  butter,  lard,  and  otner  edible  oils  and  greases.  The 
prices  of  these  articles  are  as  follows:  Olive  oil,  125  to  145  francs  per 
100  kilos;  groundnut  oil,  90  to  92  francs;  ffingelly-seed  oil,  80  to  95 
francs;  poppy-seed  oil,  92  to  95  francs;  tallow,  90  to  95  francs;  lard, 
132  to  140  francs;  and  butter,  250  to  350  francs. 

Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  come  in  competition  with  linseed,  rape, 
groundnut,  gingelly-seed,  and  poppy-seed  cake.  The  prices  for  these 
articles  are:  Linseed  cake,  13  n*ancs  per  100  kilos;  rape-seed  cake,  15 
francs;  groundnut  cake,  18  francs;  poppy-seed  cake,  18  francs,  and 
gingelly-seed  cake,  14  francs. 

"fiiere  has  been  some  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  the  cotton-seed 
products  hereinbefore  named,  and  particularly  in  cotton-seed  oil,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  high  price  of  that  oil  in  recent  years. 

In  this  region  the  production  or  edible  oils  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  there  is  some  disinclination  to  use  cotton-seed  oil,  it  being  alleged 
that  it  becomes  turbid  and  coagulates  when  the  temperature  falls. 
After  removal  of  its  color  by  a  process  of  clarification  it  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  combination  with  other  edible  oils. 


CALAIS. 

OOTTON-SEED   CAKE   PREFERRED   TO   MEAL. 

Consul  James  B.  Milner,  writing  June  12,  1907,  from  Calais,  fur- 
nishes the  following  report : 

Cotton-seed  cake  is  used  to  an  important  extent  in  this  consular 
district,  but  cotton-seed  meal  is  not  employed,  as  farmers  are  dubious 
of  its  purity,  therefore  they  prefer  crushing  the  cakes  themselves. 
A  synmcate  of  three  hundred  farmers,  having  its  principal  office  in 
Calais,  consumed  last  year  80  tons  of  cotton-seed  cakes. 

Boited  and  semibolted  cotton-seed  cakes  are  much  employed  for 
feeding  all  kind  of  cattle,  especially  in  the  summer  time^  -wWjl  1\v^ 
cattle  are  on  grass.   It  is  also  used  in  winter,  wYieii  VSaa  c»l^^  %x^  va.^^ 
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stables,  as  a  corrective  of  the  use  of  linseed  cake.  Unbolted  cotton- 
Bfted  cake  is  only  used  as  a  fertilissen  It  would  be  much  in  use  but  for 
the  price,  which  is  too  high  to  compete  with  other  fertilizers,  - 

IHPOKTATItlNS    AND   PEICES, 

Cak^  are  imported  through  Dunk  irk,  where  they  are  retailed  on 
board  cars  for  quantities  of  about  5  tons :  Semibolted,  $2-00  per  100 
kdlos  (220  pounds)  ;  bolted,  $3,42  per  100  kilos.  These  prices  are 
considered  high,  as  all  cakes  are  expensive  at  present  (June  12). 

Articles  coming  in  competition  with  cotton -seed  cakes  as  foodstiiffs 
are;  French  linseed  cakes,  $3.57  per  100  kilos  on  board  cars  at  Dun- 
kirk; Russian  linseed  cakes,  $3,40,  same  conditions. 

.Cotton-seed  cakes  could  be  used  as  fertilizers  on  account  of  the 
azote  contained  in  them,  but  for  this  use  they  would  have  to  compeW 
with  ravison,  colza,  and  ricin,  which  latter  can  be  had  cheaper  tlian 
cotton-s^d  cake,  when  the  per  cent  of  azote  is  taken  into  account 

Ravison,  colza,  and  ricin  meals  contain  the  percentage  of  azota 
hereinafter  given  and  can  l)e  had  at  the  following  prices  on  board 
cars  at  Dunkirk  per  100  kilos  or  *M0  pounds,  viss:  Ravison  meal,  4  to 
5  per  cent  azote,  $2*27 ;  colza  meal,  4.75  per  cent  azote,  $2.41 ;  yellov 
colza  meal,  5  to  6  per  cent  azote,  $2.70 ;  ricin  ineal,  4  to  5  per  cent 
azote,  $L9L 

As  no  import  of  cotton^seed  products  is  made  through  Calais  or 
Boulogne-sur-Mer^  the  two  principal  seapoHi^  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict, no  statistics  are  obtainable  as  to  the  quantities  used. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  seed  cakes  has  been  increasing  m  the 
last  few  years.  Price  is  the  only  impediment  to  a  still  more  impor- 
tant commerce. 

[The  name  of  an  importer  of  cotton-seed  cakes  in  Dunkirk,  who 
supplies  the  syndicate  of  farmers  referred  to  in  this  report,  is  on  file 
in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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NETHERLANDS. 
GENERAL  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

LOCAL   CONSU3IPTION    AND    PRICES — SALES    OF    AMERICAN    PRODUCTS    MAY 
BE  GREATLY  EXTENDED. 

Special  Agent  J.  L.  Benton,  while  investigating  conditions  in 
foreign  markets  with  regard  to  cotton-seed  products,  furnished  the 
following  report,  written  from  Rotterdam,  May  IT),  1907: 

The  Netherlands  is  the  best  individual  customer  among  the  family 
of  nations  for  American  cotton-seed  oil,  buying,  in  1906,  12,976,71*7 
gallons,  of  the  value  of  $4,236,638,  being  an  increase  over  1905  of 
1,390,870  gallons.  The  purchase  b^  the  Netherlands  is  greater  than 
that  by  France  and  Germany  combmed.  The  gradual  increase  in  the 
sale  of  cotton  oil  to  the  Netherlands  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
inarffarine  manufacturer.  He  is  very  friendly  to  the  American 
product,  because  with  its  wse  \ve  «fec\\Tej?^  \.W  x^t^-  best  results.  'It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  85  per  ceat  ot  \\i^  q,o\Xo\\  q\\  x^^vs^^wsHSL^hft 
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United  States  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  margarine.  This  in- 
dustry is  one  of  vast  importance  in  the  Netherlands  and  is  now  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  ever  before. 

Practically  no  cotton  oil  from  the  United  States  is  used  directly  as 
a  cooking  fat.  Rape-seed  oil  and  a  low-grade  English  cotton  oil  are 
the  principal  cooking  oils,  though  margarine  and  a  compound  lard 
manufactured  in  Holland  are  the  most  extensively  used  tor  cooking 
purposes.  A  leading  broker  in  oils  told  me  that  there  was  a  great 
ruture  in  this  country  for  American  cotton  oil  as  a  direct  cooking  fat. 
A  small  quantity  of  American  cotton  oil  is  taken  by  the  compound 
lard  manufacturer  in  this  coimtry,  though  this  is  not  an  industry  of 
great  importance.  Small  quantities  go  direct  to  the  soap  manu- 
facturer. 

OOTTON-MEAL  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Netherlands  in  cotton  meal 
is  so  small  that  the  figures  look  ridiculous.  Less  than  30,000  tons  were 
received  during  1906,  and  the  trade  here  conservatively  estimates  that 
not  over  20  per  cent  of  that  was  consumed  in  this  countrv,  the  bulk 
going  to  the  German  trade  on  the  Rhine.  The  Netherlands  imported 
m  1906  237,000' tons  of  linseed  meal,  29,000  tons  peanut  meal,  and  only 
28,000  tons  of  American  cotton  meal.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
explanation  of  that  situation,  and  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  . 
the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  has  not  given  the  meal  trade 
in  the  Netherlands  the  attention  it  should  have.  There  is  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  northern  section,  a  vast  dairy  business,  and 
in  all  sections  much  time  is  devoted  to  cattle  raising.  The  grass 
season  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
from  April  1  to  December,  and  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year 
commercial  feedstuffs  are  used.  There  is  evidently  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  place  cotton  meal  with  the  Holland  feeder. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Netherlands  shows  up  well 
and  has  gradually  increased  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  exports 
for  1906  show  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  1906.  American  cotton 
meal,  which  is  practically  unknown  in  this  country,  has  contributed 
nothing  toward  the  increasing  trade.  The  idea  is  prevalent  that 
the  Dutch  experiment  stations  have  found  something  wrong  with  cot- 
ton meal.  I  had  a  conference  with  the  director  of  the  laboratory  at 
Goes,  who  informed  me  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  find  any- 
thing wrong,  and  now  felt  auite  sure  that  they  would  not.  For  fifty 
vears  the  Dutch  feeder  and  larmer  have  been  feeding  cake,  and  it  will 
be  far  easier  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  furnish  the  cake  than 
it  will  be  to  edudate  these  people  to  a  different  method  of  feeding. 
They  think  that  the  cake  is  ground  in  order  to  use  some  adulterant. 

LINSEED  AND  RAPE  SEED. 

In  the  Netherlands  only  two  oil-bearing  seeds  are  cultivated — lin- 
seed and  rape  seed.  Both  have  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  but 
as  yet  the  cultivation  of  neither  has  assumed  any  serious  proportion. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  scattered  through  the  Netherlands  are 
many  linseed  mills  that  naturally  encourajge  the  cultiN^^ixsii  ^A\^Si.- 
seed,  the  acreage  has  varied  but  little  dunivg  VJaa  '^%sX.  ftS^  ^^«^ 
The  best  seeds  produced  never  reach  the  itdV\s,\>\JL\.  «i.Tfe\«M^pX»  \i::^^«^ 
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brokBrs  and  exported  to  Ii'eland.  The  farmer  here  prefers  to  import 
the  Russian  linseed  for  planting  purposes.  The  following  tablt 
shows  the  acreage  of  linseed  and  rape  seed  in  the  Netherlands : 


yaji. 

liiMeed. 

BApei««d, 

lioe...^, „„„, -.•,„„*-,„.„„.„„--.,.-„„„.„„„„ 

86,367 

S7,i7a 

IMi,. -,-,_,-. ..-,-^-,..,_.- - ,.. **,^ 

£908 ,,,,— ^ , ,„...-,..„„.,. ..*,..,,.,4,.,* 

lifiO ...„.._ .-._ 

IS,  no 

S«;:::::::::::::::::::::;::;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::^ 

In  1905  the  36,584  acres  of  linseed  in  cultivation  produced  153,834 
hectoliters  (24,414,432  pounds)  of  seed,  and  the  average  production 
per  acre  has  not  varied  2  per  cent  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
average  price  paid  for  linseed  during  the  psLSt  three  years  is  as  fol- 
lows: 1906,  260  guldens  (gulden  or  norin=40  cents  American)  per 
100  kilos  (kilo^2i  pounds) ;  1905,  237  guldens  per  100  kilos;  190*, 
20T  guldens  per  100  kilos.  The  imports  of  linseed  and  rape  seed 
were  as  follows  (1  hectoliter— 2.838  bushels) : 


Yi»r. 


liOA 

mi 


LfQBetfd. 


3^773,000 


t,393vQ0e 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  imports  of  oil-bearing  seed  peanuts 
and  sesame  seed  are  imported  for  manufacture.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  sesame  seeds  reach  the  Netherlands,  and  no  data  as  to  the  amount 
can  be  found.  The  seeds  are  crushed  at  Delft  in  connection  with  the 
peanut  industry  at  that  place.  Imports  of  peanuts  in  1904  were 
107,987,000  pounds;  1905,  03,641,000  pounds,  and  1906,  65,099,200 
pounds.     For  1906  the  imports  are  entered  as  follows  : 

Poands. 

West  coast  of  Africa 34.91^400 

East  coast  of  Africa 578,000 

Spain 1.258.400 

AU  other  countries 28,344,400 

ACTIVE  COMPETITORS   OF   COTTON    SEED. 

Linseed,  peanuts,  rape  seed,  and  sesame  seed  are-  the  four  oil-bear- 
ing seeds  manufactured  in  this  country  that  compete  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  American  cotton  seed. 

The  oil  cakes  from  the  seed  manufactured  here  are  not  suflScient. 
The  imports  of  commercial  oil  cakes  and  meal  are  as  follows: 


Articles. 


^ 


'      Pound*. 

Linaeed  cake  and  meal i    475, 472, 800 

Cofton  cake  and  meal 63,793,400 

i2«p«»eed  cake  and  meal I      9,743.800 

Pemnnt  cAke  and  meal \         ^A^  n 


1905. 


PommiU. 

75,382.009 

10,35^000 

81.030 
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For  the  consumption  of  these  feedstuffs  the  Netherlands  have 
available  domestic  animals  as  follows :  Dairy  cows,  1,690,463 ;  horses, 
296^77:  sheep,  606,785;  goatSj  166,497;  hogs,  861,840. 

For  tnis  nmnber  of  domestic  animals  the  Netherland  statistics  for 
1904  showed  available  2,982,015  acres  of  pasture  lands,  with  the 
grass  season  about  the  same  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  They  show  for  their  total  area  184  head  of  cows  for  every 
square  mile,  as  compared  with  18  head  for  the  United  States. 

Linseed  cake  is  practically  the  only  feed  that  is  a  competitor  of 
the  American  cotton  cake.  It  is  invariably  sold  to  the  feeder  in  the 
shape  of  cake  and  not^meal.  The  Dutch  farmer  has  inherited  the 
idea  that  it  is  only  ground  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  Of  the 
small  amount  of  cotton  meal  coming  into  this  country  20  per  cent  is 
consumed  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  German 
trade  on  the  Rhine.  This  small  amount  of  cotton  meal  goes  into  the 
province  of  Zeeland,  where  some  little  encouragement  has  been  given 
the  use  of  cotton  meal. 


FEEDING  F0RMX7LAS  AND   COST. 

The  feeding  formulas  of  the  largest  feeder  in  Netherlands  are  here 
given.  Not  one  of  the  four  formulas  contains  a  particle  of  cotton 
meal.  This  feeder,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hanken,  directeur  of  Wilhelmina 
Polder,  located  at  Groes,  stated  that  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  he 
had  used  any  cotton  meal,  and  that  he  had  no  prejudice  against  it, 
but  cake  was  wanted  and  not  meal.  At  this  time  he  is  testing  the 
merits  of  a  formula  containing  molasses.  The  formulas  given  me 
are  as  follows: 


Formula  1 :  Kilos. 

Meat  (meal) li 

Ck)m  meal 1 1 

Linseed  cake ^ 1 

Mangels 60 

Formula  2 : 

Com  meal- 1 

Linseed  cake 2 

Beans ^ 1 

Peanut  cake 1 

Mangels : 40 


For  milch  cows :  Kilos. 

Mangels 20 

Ensilage 12 

Linseed  cake 20 

Hay 10 

Beans li 

For  pigs : 

Meat  meal i 

Pea  meal i 

Barley  meal 2 

CJom  meal 1 


The  cost  of  the  different  feed  stuffs  used,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hanken, 
are  as  follows: 

Mangels per  ton—  $2.40 

Meat  meal perlOOkilos—    5.50 

Com  meal do 2. 80 

Hay do 1. 30 

Linseed  cake do 3.40 


GOOD  PROSPECT  FOR  INCREASED  USE. 

The  possibility  for  the  extended  use  of  cotton  meal  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  good.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  cotton 
meal  as  a  feeding  article  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  of  course  materially  aid  the  intaroduction^  Ivafc  ^» 
long  as  the  Government  is  friendly  to  co€Um.  tftfc«\  ^«c^  ^^xs^^^s^ 
no  trouble  in  this  direction.    There  is  not  to-d«t^  %.  coimaiftxosS^  \^^^ 
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stuff  sold  in  the  Netherlands  that  equals  the  American  cotton  nieal^ 
and  while  many  illustnited  pamphlets,  etc.^  are  found  advertising 
the  merits  of  the  competitive  teed  stuffs  I  have  not  yet  found  one  line 
in  behalf  of  cotton  meaL  It  should  be  remembered  by  the  American 
shipper  that,  not  being  edueated  to  the  nm  of  cotton  meal,  the  Dutch 
feeder  will  only  take  the  very  best  grades.  He  has  been  led  ta 
believe  that  the  lea&^t  particle  ol  hull  in  the  meal,  in  place  of  making 
the  meal  better  for  feeding  purposes,  is  absolutely  poisonous  to  his 
cattle. 

In  every  province  of  the  Netherlands  one  will  find  many  clnhs  of 
fanners,  called  by  them  ^'  bonds,"  but  always  referred  to  in  the 
Government  statistics  as  "  societies*"  These  societies  usually  have  a 
membership  from  10  to  50  personn,  and  their  object  is  the  purchase 
of  supplies  in  large  quantities,  enabling  them  to  secure  the  same  at 
wholesale  price.  The  usual  method  is  to  advertise  in  the  newspai>er 
and  receive  bids.  In  case  the  purchase  is  a  feed  stuff  samples  are 
drawn  in  presence  of  a  i-epresentative  of  the  society  and  the  seller, 
which  is  sent  to  the  experiment  station  for  analysis^  and  on  the 
decision  rendered  the  article  is  accepted  or  rejected.  The  farmer 
receives  the  bulk  of  liis  supplies  through  these  societies,  and  various 
statistics  are  compiled  by  the  Government  from  data  furnished  by 
them*  Under  this  method  of  purchasing  a  complaint  is  therefore 
not  that  of  an  individual,  but  of  an  entire  community*  This  plan, 
which  is  practically  universal  in  this  countrv,  is  given  in  order  that 
the  American  will  understand  the  channels  through  which  their 
products  reach  the  consumer. 

It  has  lon^  been  publicly  advocated  in  the  Netherlands  that  no 
meal  containing  more  llian  1  per  cent  lint  and  5  per  cent  hulb  should 
be  used,  but  I  think  thi«  trouble  will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  elim- 
inated. A  visit  to  one  of  the  agricultural  stations  discloses  the  fact 
that  cotton  meal  fed  with  mangels  is  as  economical  a  feed  as  can  be 
used  in  this  country.  Mangels  are  produced  mostly  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  analysis  show  2  per  cent  protein 
and  no  fat.  It  is  in  this  section  of  the  country  that  cotton  meal  is 
now  being  used,  and  indications  point  to  quite  an  extensive  use  in 
that  section. 

DISTRIBUTION — LINSEED    CAKES. 

The  bulk  of  the  feed  stuffs  used  in  the  Netherlands  are  carried  to 
the  interior  by  means  of  small  boats.  In  most  instances  the  boat  is 
the  home  of  the  owner  and  his  entire  family.  On  the  trip  to  the 
interior  the  owner  carries  a  good  assortment  of  the  necessities  of 
farm  life.  Many  of  these  people  dislike  to  carry  cotton  meal,  and 
some  even  refuse  to  do  so,  statmg  that  the  meal  is  so  finely  ground 
that  it  scatters  over  everything  in  the  boat.  This  can  of  course  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  cake. 

The  linseed  cake  of  this  country  is  packed  in  wooden  boxes  of  50 
cakes  to  the  box.  Each  cake  weighs  1  kilo  and  is  about  5  inches 
wide  and  15  inches  long.  The  linseed  mill  uses  the  same  press  for 
extracting  the  oil  as  is  now  used  in  the  United  States,  but  after  grind- 
ing the  cake  (usually  mixing  an  imported  linseed  cake  with  it}  it  is 
inoJded  into  the  small  cakes  and  boxed  ready  for  the  market 
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There  is  also  another  feed  becoming  (|uite  poi>uIar,  because  the 
form  in  which  it  reaches  the  consmner  is  attractive.  They  call  it 
'^  Lynzaadschilf ers,]'  schilf ers  in  Holland  meaning  scales.  It  shows 
80  per  cent  digestibility,  and  the  dealers  assume  that  it  is  only  broken 
linseed  cake.  From  the  shape  of  this  broken  cake  I  think  it  is  manu- 
factured in  what  is  commonly  known  in  the  United  States  as  the 
screw  press. 

PEANUT  CAKE — COTTON   AND  OTHER  EDIBLE  OILS. 

The  peanut  cake  reaches  the  feeder  in  the  same  size  as  the  linseed. 
But  little  of  this  cake  is  imported.    That  manufactured  by  the  one 

Eeanut  mill  in  this  country  is  of  course  readily  consumed.  This  mill 
as  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  peanuts  every  twenty- four  hours.  It  is 
operated  the  entire  year.  The  average  wages  paid  is  13  to  16  florins 
per  week.  The  hull  of  the  peanut  is  ground,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
exported  to  Germany,  where  it  is  used  as  an  adulterant  for  feed  meals. 
The  peanut  from  Africa  is  said  to  be  the  most  productive  in  oil,  and 
over  one-half  of  the  amount  received  in  this  country  comes  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Below  is  given  the  price  of  the  different  feed  meals  on  May  19  in 
the  local  currency  (1  jflorin=40.2  cents)  : 


Cotton  meal  (bolted) 

Cotton  meal  (not  lx>lted) 

Linse€Ki  meal 

Linseed  cake  (imported) 


Protein 
and  fat. 


Per  cent. 
56 
55 
40 
42 


Protein 
and  fat. 

Florins 

per  long 

ton. 

Linseed  cake  ( Holland ) 

Peanut  cake 

Rapeseed  cake 

Percent, 
43 
56 
42 

98 
92 
60 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  are  now  consuming  American  cotton 
oil  in  larffe  quantities,  but  under  some  other  name.  They  get  more 
cotton  oil  from  margarine  than  through  any  other  source.  This 
industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  profit  on 
cotton  oil  is  greater  than  on  any  other  article  that  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  margarine.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  use 
of  cotton  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  will  not  be  curtailed 
until  the  price  reaches  some  5  or  6  florms  (florin=:^40.2  cents)  per 
100  kilos  (220  pounds)  higher.  The  manufacturer  will  then  use  a 
larger  amount  of  oleo,  peanut,  and  sesame  oils.  The  English  cotton 
oil  is  hardly  a  competitor  with  the  American  product,  except  with 
the  soap  manufacturer.  During  1906  onlv  759,000  kilos  of  English 
oil  reached  here  against  17,899,000  kilos  from  America. 

The  most  popular  salad  oil  is  the  peanut  oil  manufactured  at 
Delft,  but  a  vast  amount  of  oil  is  sold  here  as  a  strictly  pure  olive 
oil  from  Italy,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  oil  will  be  found  to  be 
manufactured  in  Rotterdam,  or  rather  blended  and  mixed  at  this 

Elace.    This  particular  trade  is  all  carried  on  by  a  class  of  merchants 
ere  known  as  "  bottlers,"  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  any  details 
about  it. 

The  principal  oil  used  by  the  baker  is  what  is  termed  "  patentolie.," 
supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  linseed  and  rape-€A(&d  «>\*   'Ytc^&Ss^ 
most  popular  with  bakers,  but  as  a  rule  lYiey  \xsfe  wv^  ^^»j^  q^* 
8.  Doc.  281,  60-1 12 
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COTTON   OIL   POPULAR.  ^ 

There  is  but  one  trouble  to-day  \vith  American  cotton  oil  as  a  saUd 
flud  cooking  oil,  namely,  the  oft  is  not  here.  I  have  interested  the 
largest'  oil  broker  in  Botterdam  to  get  a  supply  of  salad  and  cooking 
oils  from  America,  and  he  is  greatly  encouraged  over  the  outlook 
for  placing  it  on  the  market. 

During  the  month  of  May  there  was  in  progress  an  exhibition 
of  the  cafe,  restaurant,  and  hotel  industi^\  This  exhibition  is  held 
annually,  and  is  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  a  fair  or  exposition 
held  at  Rotterdam*  The  English,  Germans,  and  French  had  various 
articles  on  exhibit iom  The  margnrine  manufacturer  was  there  with 
his  stove  showing  how  to  cook  with  his  goods,  but  there  was  not  an 
American  product  of  any  kind  to  be  found.  The  exhibition  was  in 
every  way  interesting  and  was  largely  attended. 

In  addition  to  the  edible  oils  manufactured  in  this  country,  the  fol* 
lowing  edible  oils  are  imported ; 


KiDfl. 

190S. 

tWi 

tmL 

Oleo... .,..„,-. .„,-,,..„„,..,,-,.. 

122,3^4,^ 

4].tt.9.Soa> 

824.800 
09UOOO 
r^OOD 
499,^00 

111,241,600 

36p«H,600 

1.177,000 

t,u^,aoo 

151,000 

50e,m 

13, 1^ 

Cotton ,,--...,.,..,„.„,*,,,„., -,-^,,„,.. 

Ruwfieed - _„.,-_.—. 

p5iB)tii__ ,„„,,.,,„„ , ,„,,-„-„, -, 

OliTe,.. .,--.,„, ,-* „.. 

47».ft(iJ 

AUotben..... _. 

The  largest  part  of  these  oils  are  absorbed  by  the  margarine  manu- 
facturer.    The  exports  of  that  article  is  as  follows : 


Edible. 


Raw. 


'        Kilos.        I 

1906 54,049,000  1 

1905 1  51,295,000 

1904 46.684.000 

1900 i  43,688,000    . 

1896 42,W3,000  '. 


Ktiot. 
28,562.000 
24,758,000 
26.743.000 


The  average  price  for  the  best  quality  of  edible  margarine  at  Rot- 
terdam was  as  follows:  1905,  58  guldens  per  100  kUos;  1904,  47 
guldens  per  100  kilos;  1900,  80  guldens  per  100  kilos;  1896,  36  gul- 
dens per  100  kilos. 

In  1906  Great  Britain  received  49,134,000  kilos  of  the  edible  mar- 

farine  exported,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  about  equally  between 
telgium,  Prussia,  and  Norway.  In  1906  Prussia  absorbed  23,081,000 
kilos  of  the  raw  margarine,  and  the  remainder  went  to  ^Igium, 
Great  Britain,  and  Norway. 

The  Netherlands  exports  some  peanut  oil  in  small  quantities  to  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Norway.  The  amount  going 
to-the  latter  country  being  for  use  in  the  fish  industry. 
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MORE   EXTENDED   USE — ^LINTERS. 

To  extend  the  use  of  American  cotton  oil  in  the  Netherlands  it 
must  be  as  a  salad  and  cooking  oil.  The  margarine  manufacturer 
now  uses  as  much  cotton  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  his  diflferent  grades 
of  margarine  as  climatic  conditions  will  permit,  and  so  long  as  cotton 
oil  remains  the  most  profitable  ingredient  entering  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  compound  its  consumption  will  not  be  curtailed.  As  a 
salad  oil  it  will  find  its  greatest  competitor  in  the  peanut  oil  manu- 
factured in  this  country  and  the  small  amount  of  so-called  Italian 
olive  oil  imported. 

The  oils  as  bottled  in  America  are  just  as  attractive  as  any  you  will 
find  on  this  market,  and  if  the  peanut-oil  manufacturer  in  this 
country  can  send  his  bottled  oil  into  America  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  American  manufacturer  should  not  send  his  original  package  into 
this  country. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  that  a  prominent  broker  has  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  American  dealers  looking  forward  to  opening  a  store 
at  this  place  where  nothing  but  American  cotton  oil  will  be  sold. 

There  is  now  in  bonded  warehouses  at  this  place  only  10,000  barrels 
of  cotton  oil  against  a  usual  stock  of  40,000  tor  the  same  time  of  the 
year.  It  will  take  60,000  barrels  for  this  market  before  the  new  crop 
reaches  here. 

The  Netherlands  is  not  a  large  cotton  manufacturing  country,  and 
the  American  linter  has  found  but  little  use  here.  Some  of  the  best 
grades  are  used  in  manufacturing  bed  covering.  In  the  manufacture 
of  the  mattress  kapok  is  extensively  used.  The  imports  of  kapok 
in  1906  were  66,137  bales,  and  the  average  price  32  cents  (Dutch) 
per  pound  (Dutch) ;  and  in  1906,  68,485  bales,  the  average  price  of 
which  was  about  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  price  at  this  time 
(May  20)  is  16  cents  per  pound. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MARKET. 

GROWING  DEMAND  AT  ROTTERDAM BUSINESS  HELPED  BY  DUTCH  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  MARGARINE  FACTORIES. 

Special  Agent  A.  G.  Perkins,  writing  from  Rotterdam,  January 
20,  1908,  supplies  the  following  additional  facts  concerning  the  trade 
in  oil-seed  products  in  Holland : 

Dutch  ownership  of  the  principal  margarine  factories  of  northern 
Europe  has  made  Rotterdam  the  largest  market  for  that  article,  as 
well  as  for  the  raw  materials.  During  the  past  few  years  a  number 
of  the  smaller  plants  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany  have  been 
bought  up  by  Dutch  capital,  some  of  which  have  been  closed  down, 
and  even  dismantled  where  the  manufacturing  costs  can  not  be  min- 
imized. The  local  business  is  steadily  increasing,  notwithstanding 
reports  of  the  unsatisfactory  financial  results,  caused  by  iiigh  prices 
of  the  raw  materials  and  keen  competition  among  the  m&\^^lT^^^£&^'c?&^ 
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although  the  volume  of  the  Netherlands'  exports,  according  to  Got- 
emment  statistics,  has  been  decreasing^  as  is  shown  in  the  loll owing 
statement : 


£«]>Qrta, 

IDDS. 

1 

11 

!^rbr#  mar^iirlDtf^.^ __     _    — _    _    _    ^^    

row. 

fiftw  tnarffafiiiv                                              .        ■-•,.-               ..._.._. 

t%,m3 

Total-^.             ^,           -,^* ,--„    _„^*,^,„, „_,. 

70.m 

ar^flsi 

m,m 

> 


About  90  per  cent  of  the  edible  margarine  goes  to  Great  Britain 
and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  raw  margarine  goes  to  Germany. 

INCREASE    IN    COTTON -SEED    OIL    PUltCHABES. 

One  of  the  largest  importers  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  Rotterdam  told 
me  recently  that  the  margarine  manufacturers  were  buying  very  little 
cotton-seed  oil  at  present,  claiming  that  the  price  of  the  oil  is  too  high 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  the  finished  product ;  in  f act^  that  th« 
lower  grades  of  margarine  can  not  be  manufactured  at  a  profit  now. 

The  soap  makers  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Belgium  also  patronize 
this  market  very  liberally  in  the  purchase  of  materials,  especially 
cotton -seed  oil,  though  for  this  business^  except  with  a  few  manufac- 
turers,^ it  is  more  a  matter  of  price  than  anything  else.  The  trade, 
however,  in  soap  oils  has  dropped  off  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  almost 
nothing,  as  other  oils  are  selling  3t  much  lower  prices.  For  instanca, 
cotton-seed  oil  for  soap  purjjoses  is  quoted  at  32  guilders  ($12.86)  per 
100  kilos  (2,204  pounds)  in  barrels,  as  against  23  guilders  ($9,25)  per 
100  kilos  (2,204  pounds)  for  linseed  oil  loose  at  the  mills. 

Olive,  peanut,  and  sesame  oil  are  sold  in  nearly  all  retail  grocery 
stores  in  bottles;  also  other  oils  called  table  oil  and  salad  oil,  which  are 
known  to  be  mixed  oils,  though  the  ingredients  are  not  stated.  These 
oils  are  bought  by  the  retailer  in  tins  and  barrels  from  middlemen 
(dealers  and  mixers)  and  bottled  at  the  stores,  and  I  doubt  if  the  con- 
sumer knows  what  he  is  getting  unless  he  is  a  good  judge  of  oils.  I 
went  into  a  store  to  buy  a  small  bottle  of  salad  oil  and  was  offered  a 
bottle  with  "  sesame  oil "  on  the  label  and  "  olive  oil "  on  the  seal. 
These  oils  sell  at  retail  for  50  to  75  Dutch  cents  per  pint  (100  Dutch 
cents  =  1  florin  =  40.2  cents  American). 

For  cooking  cotton-seed  oil  is  sold  in  good  quantities  to  the  bakers, 
who  also  buy  from  the  middlemen  in  rather  small  quantities.  The 
bread  made  here  has  very  little  grease  of  any  kind  in  it,  and  pastries 
are  not  made  in  any  quantities. 

The  cotton-seed  oil  ousiness  between  America  and  Holland  is  done 
altogether  through  local  agents,  brokers,  and  representatives,  and 
under  standard  brands,  the  quality  of  which  is  well  known  to  the 
trade.  I  have  learned  from  several  sources  that  one  of  the  favorite 
brands  has  recently  deteriorated  very  much,  which  has  hurt  the  busi- 
ness to  some  extent.  In  the  last  few  years  a  neutral  oil  has  come  into 
favor  with  the  trade  here  on  account  of  the  improved  formula  for 
znargarine,  though  "  prime  summ^Y  yellow  "  and  other  grades  are  of 
course  readily  sold. 
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OIL  IMPOSTS  AND  BXPOSTB — STOCK  IN  WASBHOUSBS. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  saleis  of  ootton-seed  oil  through  this  mar- 
ket have  increased  more  than  any  other  oil,  and  this  increase  has  been 
stead]^.  Below  I  submit  the  Government  (Netherlands)  statistics  of 
total  imports  of  oils  into  Holland  for  the  year  1897  and  for  the  firat 
eleven  months  in  1907,  including  the  in  transit: 


Cotton  and  other  oils. 

1807. 

nntu 

months 
1007. 

Ootton-wwHl  on^^-^^- ^-  ^.    . - - - .-,.  .  .- 

MstrU 

tons, 
81,407 
1,076 
7.806 

MetrU 
tons, 
61,667 

Sesame  and  other  oils 

1.480 
16.660 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  oils  into  the  Nether- 
lands for  consumption  during  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30, 
1907: 


Wbenoe  imported. 

Cottonseed. 

Pahn. 

Oleo. 

Cocoannt. 

other. 

United  States 

Belgium 

France.             —       -     —    -~ 

Metric  tons. 

16.075 

176 

68 

1.427 

Metric  tons. 

1,066 
6,861 

Metric  tons. 
36,778 
1,328 

1,482 

461 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

i^gli 
406 

tTnlted  Kingdoin ,      _  _    _ ,  - 

27 

Weet  Africa 

Other  countrlee. , .-,  _..,__,,, 

188 

886 

.  Total 

18,768 

.     80,008 

80,044 

6.468 

2.640 

The  total  imports  of  pils  for  home  consumption  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1906  were  as  follows:  Olive,  204  metric  tons;  pea- 
nut, 324;  cotton-seed,  16,768;  rape,  1,260;  sesame,  241;  palm,  24,249: 
cocoanut,  7,228 ;  oleo,  53,051 ;  ana.  all  other,  298.  The  total  exports  or 
these  oils  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1907  amounted  to  68,317 
metric  tons,  of  which  23,051  tons  were  oleo  oil.  The  stocks  of  oils  in 
warehouses  were : 


Cotton- 
seed. 

Peanut. 

other. 

On  hand  Nov.  90, 1907. 

stored  durlnfl:  December,  1907 — _ 

" 

Barrels. 
14,419 
8,787 

Barrels. 
294 

Barrels. 
2 

Total 

Delivered  during  December,  1907 

::::::::::::::::::::::::. 

18.206 
7,171 

294 
158 

8 

1 

On  hand  Dec.  81, 1907 

11,085 
4,871 

188 

] 

On  hand  Dec.  31,  1906 _ _ 



A  LARGE  QUANTITY  OFTEN   STORED. 


The  receipts  of  cotton-seed  oil  at  Rotterdam  during  December 
were  18,20n0  barrels.    While  the  stocks  of  oil  are  greater  this  yeax  ^^ss. 
the  same  time  last  year,  yet  it  is  not  uncommoiv  to  ftxvdk.  ^^Saa.  ^\^^?**^ 
to  60,000  barrels  in  the  bonded  warehouses  «ca\Aft  ixoisv  >3dl^  ^^^^k^  ^^^ 
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the  warehouses  of  consumers.  How  much  of  this  oil  is  in  first  hands 
can  not  be  ascertained.  At  times  importers  accumulate  stocks  in  the 
warehouses,  but  more  often  the  consumers  will  have  large  supplies 
stored  J  as  the  expense  is  not  hea^y  and  they  are  able  to  secure  ad- 
vances from  the  banks  on  the  warrants  issued  by  the  bonded  ware- 
houses. Then^  tooj  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the  customs  duty  until  the 
oil  is  taken  out. 

I  have  b^n  throug^h  two  of  the  large  warehouses  of  the  Blaauw- 
hoedenveem  Company,  Limited,  and  saw  probably  2,500  barrels  of 
cotton -seed  oil  stored  In  their  cellars,  and  was  glad  to  note  the  good 
condition  of  the  packages  and  the  manner  of  storing.  The  buildings 
are  very  substantial,  of  brick  with  reenforced  concrete  floors,  and 
communications  from  each  compartment  are  through  outside  pas- 
sages. The  usual  charge  for  storage  and  insurance  of  cotton-seed  oil 
in  barrels  is  7  cents  (Dutch  money)  per  100  kilos  (2^04  pounds)  per 
month,  though  I  am  told  better  arrangements  can  be  made  on  large 
lots.    Receivmg  and  delivering  is  of  course  charged  extra* 

One  of  the  bankers  here  tola  me  he  thought  it  might  be  desirable 
for  some  of  the  American  shippers  to  store  their  products  here  and 
borrow  money  in  Holland,  which  he  said  could  be  done  cheaper  at 
this  particular  lime  than  in  America.  In  fact,  he  said,  shippers  of 
other  products  were  doing  this  now- 

TSADE  IN  OILrPBOOUaiNO  SEEDS — OIL  MEAL  AND  CAKE  MABKET. 


The  imports  of  oil-producing  seeds,  nuts^  and  kernels  into  Holland 
dm*ing  the  first  eleven  months  of  190T  amounted  to  360,969  metric 
tons*  Of  this  amount  Dutch  East  Indies  furnished  42,643  tons  of 
copra ;  West  Africa  22,106  tons  of  peanuts  and  10,210  tons  of  palm 
kernels;  Belgium  8,715  tons  of  rape  seed  and  41,762  tons  of  linseed 
Hamburg  1,201  tons  of  peanuts  and  22,628  tons  of  palm  kernels 
Germany  5,172  tons  of  rape  seed ;  United  States  16^57  tons  of  linseed 
British  India  11,378  tons  of  linseed,  and  Argentina  155,032  tons  of 
linseed.  The  imports  during  the  same  period  of  1906  were :  Peanuts, 
25,816  tons;  palm  kernels,  21,878  tons;  rape  seed,  4,342  bushels,  and 
linseed,  9,002  bushels.  There  was  no  record  of  the  copra  received. 
The  total  exports  of  oil-producing  seeds  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1906  amounted  to  169,430  metric  tons,  of  which  linseed 
amounted  to  81,914  tons,  copra  37,828  tons,  palm  kernels  32,255  tons, 
peanuts  8,963  tons,  and  rape  seed  8,470  tons.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  exports  of  oil-producing  seeds,  etc.,  go  to  Germany. 

The  imports  of  oil  cake  and  meal  into  Holland  during  the  eleven 
months  ended  November  30,  1907,  were : 


Whence  Imported. 


UnJted  Statee 

BeleiiuD 

GermanF 

Otber  cotintrlee 


TotAL. 


Linseed. 

Rape. 

Peanut.     Cottonseed. 

Metric  tons. 
154,363 
10.014 
41.248 
16.725 

Metric  tons. 

_^. 

3,245 
15 

Metric  tons.  Metric  tons. 

— —            25.171 

116  871 
348  09S 
73                     551 

222.850 

4,252 

537              27.59» 

other. 


Metric  Urns. 

7.40 

875 

75S 


u.a 
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The  exports  of  oil  cake  and  meal  for  the  calendar  year  1906  were 
as  follows: 


Whtther  exported. 

Llxueed. 

Rape. 

FMUIUt. 

OottODseed. 

other. 

J*^tfmn... 

Metric  tons. 

1.450 

857 

462 

27.882 

29 

Metric  tons, 
151 

60 

Metric  tons, 

682 

1,500 

1,060 

1.029 

250 

Metric  tons. 

r 

604 

28.685 

860 

Metric  tons, 
858 

Unfted  Kingdom-. 

Hftmborff . 

Gflmumy _ 

Other  eoontries - 

864 

886 

5,876 

Total 

29.670 

1,283 

4,521 

24,563 

6.984 

WHY  LINSEED  CAKE  IS  PREFERRED. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  fimires,  cotton-seed  cake  and 
meal  is  very  little  used  in  Holland,  thou^  this  is  a  large  market  for 
foodstuffs.  Linseed  cake,  both  domestic  and  imported,  is  used  almost 
ezclusiyely.  The  cattle  here  are  usually  taken  on  the  pastures  and  put 
in  the  staoles  about  the  middle  of  October  to  November  1  and  stall- 
fed  until  AprU.  One  trouble  with  cotton-seed  meal  is  that  it  rarely 
reaches  this  market  before  December.  As  the  farmers  begin  buying 
their  foodstuff  in  October  they  are  forced  to  begin  feeding  on  other 
products,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  introduce  an  article  in  the 
middle  of  the  season  than  at  the  beginning.  Furthermore,  the  farm- 
ers have  to  go  to  the  large  centers  in  boats  for  their  supplies,  and 
therefore  thev  nearly  always  lay  in  a  supply  before  cold  weather 
sets  in  and  the  canals  freeze,  as  the  expense  of  shipping  by  rail  is 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  by  water.  There  is  a  small  stock  of 
cotton-seed  meal  in  Botterdam  at  this  time  which  was  sold  for  De- 
cember shipment,  but  as  it  did  not  reach  this  market  until  after  the 
canals  froze  it  is  still  on  hand. 

The  demand  here,  while  very  limited,  often  exceeds  the  supply.  I 
saw  a  few  days  a^o  a  letter  from  one  of  the  farmers'  societies  re- 
vesting offers 'Of  double  ground  cotton-seed  meal  (bolted)  contain- 
ing 48  per  cent  protein  and  10  per  cent  fat.  This  request  could  not 
be  complied  with,  as  there  is  none  here  unsold.  One  of  the  largest 
dealers  told  me  he  had  made  efforts  to  buy  bolted  meal  from  America 
but  could  get  none  offered. 

Texas  bolted  meal  with  55  per  cent  to  58  per  cent  protein  and  fat 
is  the  best  seller,  though  "  valley  prime  "  can,  of  course,  be  sold  at 
lower  prices,  but  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  finely  ground. 
Texas  tx)lted  meal  sells  for  about  $1  per  long  ton  more  than  Texas 
prime. 

The  market  quotations  for  oil  cakes  per  metric  ton  are  as  follows: 
Linseed  cake,  Holland  manufacture,  $5.62;  linseed  cake,  American 
prime  western  and  American  fancy,  $3.68  and  $3.88,  respectively; 
cocoanut  cake,  $3.21 ;  and  cotton-seed  meal,  Texas  bolted,  $3.52. 

While  the  Holland  market  is  being  worked  more  vigoroudy  than 
others  I  have  visited,  I  think  the  business  could  be  materially  in- 
creased if  shipments  were  made  from  America  earlier  in  the  season. 
I  understand  also  that  other  oil  cakes  have  been  introduced  among 
the  farmers  by  distributing  small  quantities  for  trial,  but  I  have  not 
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yet  heard  of  any  cotton-seed  meal  being  given  away.  If  the  American 
manufacturer  would  adopt  some  plan  of  this  sort  he  would  almost 
immediately  create  a  much  larger  market  for  his  product,  and  in  a 
short  time  would  be  able  to  get  a  fairer  price  for  the  best  feed. 


COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  AMERICAN  MEAL. 

TRADE  INJURED  BY  CARELESS  HANDLING  OF  PRODUCT  ON  SHIPBOARD. 

Writing  from  Amsterdam,  May  22,  1907,  Special  Agent  Benton 
reports  that  there  is  complaint  in  relation  to  the  condition  in  which 
cotton  meal  arrives  from  the  United  States,  and  relates  his  experience 
in  the  discharge  of  a  cargo  of  meal  at  Rotterdam.  His  report  fol- 
lows: 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  about  the  condition  in  which 
American  meal  reaches  this  country.  Learning  that  the  steiamship 
Lord  Ormonde  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Rotterdam  about  May  20, 
I  determined  to  witness  the  discharge  of  the  vessel.  She  arrived  May 
21,  and  on  the  22d  I  was  present  during  the  discharge  of  cargo,  from 
8  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m.,  in  which  time  2,500  tons  of  cotton  meal  were  dis- 
charged, of  which  only  200  tons  was  for  Holland,  the  remainder  being 
destined  for  points  along  the  Rhine.-  The  American  manufacturer 
would  not  recognize  his  meal  when  placed  in  the  warehouse  on  this 
side.  But  after  a  careful  investigation  I  do  not  see  that  the  manu- 
facturer can  assist  much.  The  bag  should  be  better  sewn,  especially 
for  export  meal.  It  should  be  sewn  twice,  especially  ii  the  aver- 
age size  cotton  thread  is  used.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  bags 
are  open  at  the  end.  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  warehouse  40 
per  cent  of  the  meal  is  scattered.  The  worst  damage  is  from  torn 
bags,  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  manufacturer.  Those  having 
charge  of  loading  and  unloading  the  vessel  are  responsible  for  the 
torn  Dags. 

DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST  COTTON   MEAL. 

The  captain  of  the  boat  of  course  claimed  that  the  bags  containing 
the  meal  were  not  good,  but  flour  taken  from  the  same  vessel  was 

? laced  in  the  wardiouse,  making  an  unusually  neat  appearance, 
'he  bag  containing  the  flour  was  about  the  same  as  that  containing 
the  meal.  The  rate  of  freight  on  the  flour  was  about  the  same  as 
the  rate  on  the  meal.  In  hoisting  the  flour  from  the  hold  two 
very  wide  canvas  bands  were  used;  in  hoisting  the  meal,  one 
large  rope.  I  was  told  by  the  oflScials  of  the  boat  that  flour  was 
valuable  and  had  to  be  handled  carefully  in  order  to  keep  the  bags 
from  tearing.  They  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  American  cotton 
meal  was  worth  nearly  as  much  per  ton  as  flour.  In  one  end  of  the 
boat  and  on  top  of  the  meal  was  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton  oil 
in  barrels.  Many  of  these  barrels  had  been  broken  from  bad  hand- 
ling and  the  meal  underneath  was  ruined.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  company  to  place  flour  near  Uie  oil,  but  it  made  no  differ- 
ence with  cotton  meal.  The  150-pound  bag  of  meal  seemed  to  be  in 
better  shape  than  the  100-pound  bag. 
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The  exports  of  oil  cake  and  meal  for  the  calendar  year  1906  were 
as  follows: 


Whither  exported. 

LinMed. 

Rape. 

Feanat. 

Cottonseed. 

Other. 

BelitluuL...    .       _    

United  Kingdom    

Hamborff    

Germany 

Other  countries. :— _. 

Metric  tons. 

1,450 

857 

462 

27,882 

29 

Metric  tons. 
151 

60 

Metric  tons. 

682 
1,500 
i;060 
1,029 

250 

Metric  tons. 

r 

604 

28.685 

860 

Metric  tons. 
868 

864 

886 

5,876 

TotaL          

29,670 

1,283 

4.521 

24,563 

6.984 

WHY  LINSEED  CAKE  IS  PREFERRED. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  f ore^ing  figures,  cotton-seed  cake  and 
meal  is  very  little  used  in  Holland,  thou^  this  is  a  large  market  for 
foodstuffs.  Linseed  cake,  both  domestic  and  imported,  is  used  almost 
exclusively.  The  cattle  here  are  usually  taken  on  the  pastures  and  put 
in  the  staoles  about  the  middle  of  October  to  November  1  and  stall- 
fed  until  April.  One  trouble  with  cotton-seed  meal  is  that  it  rarely 
reaches  this  market  before  December.  As  the  farmers  begin  buying 
their  foodstuff  in  October  they  are  forced  to  begin  feeding  on  other 
products,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  introduce  an  article  in  the 
middle  of  the  season  than  at  the  beginning.  Furthermore,  the  farm- 
ers have  to  go  to  the  large  centers  in  boats  for  their  supplies,  and 
therefore  they  nearly  always  lay  in  a  supply  before  cold  weather 
sets  in  and  the  canals  freeze,  as  the  expense  of  shipping  by  rail  is 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  by  water.  There  is  a  small  stock  of 
cotton-seed  meal  in  Rotterdam  at  this  time  which  was  sold  for  De- 
cember shipment,  but  as  it  did  not  reach  this  market  until  after  the 
canals  froze  it  is  still  on  hand. 

The  demand  here,  while  very  limited,  often  exceeds  the  supply.  I 
saw  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  from  one  of  the  farmers*  societies  re- 
guesting  offers  ^f  double  ground  cotton-seed  meal  (bolted)  contain- 
ing 48  per  cent  protein  and  10  per  cent  fat.  This  request  could  not 
be  complied  witn,  as  there  is  none  here  unsold.  One  of  the  largest 
dealers  told  me  he  had  made  efforts  to  buy  bolted  meal  from  America 
but  could  get  none  offered. 

Texas  bolted  meal  with  55  per  cent  to  58  per  cent  protein  and  fat 
is  the  best  seller,  though  "  valley  prime  "  can,  of  course,  be  sold  at 
lower  prices,  but  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  finely  ground. 
Texas  bolted  meal  sells  for  about  $1  per  long  ton  more  than  Texas 
prime. 

The  market  quotations  for  oil  cakes  per  metric  ton  are  as  follows: 
Linseed  cake,  Holland  manufacture,  $5.62;  linseed  cake,  American 
prime  western  and  American  fancy,  $3.68  and  $3.88,  respectively; 
cocoanut  cake,  $3.21 ;  and  cotton-seed  meal,  Texas  bolted,  $3.52. 

While  the  Holland  market  is  being  worked  more  vigoroudy  than 
others  I  have  visited,  I  think  the  business  could  be  materially  in- 
creased if  shipments  were  made  from  America  earlier  in  the  season. 
I  understand  also  that  other  oil  cakes  have  been  introduced  among 
the  farmers  by  distributing  small  quantities  for  trial,  but  I  ha.^^  ^ns^K* 
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about  40  per  cent  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  products,  are  tU 
consumed  m  the  southern  sections  of  the  United  States  as  a  substitute 
for  hay  in  feeding,  cattle.  When  he  realized  that  the  small  per  c«nt 
of  lint  and  hulls  m  the  meal  was  not  a  foreign  substance  be  took  & 
more  friendly  interest  in  cotton  meal.  His  feeding  tests  with  cotton 
meal  had  all  proven  very  satisfactory,  especiallj^  when  nsed  with 
mangels,  which  is  a  species  of  beet  grown  in  this  countnT*  and  by 
analysis  shows  only  2  per  cent  protein  and  no  fat.  It  is  used  in 
feeding  as  a  substitute  for  hay.  The  native  hay  shows  from  anaiyas 
12  per  cent  protein  and  2  per  cent  fat*  I  induced  Dn  van  der 
Zande  to  make  a  test  of  cotton  meal  that  contained  a  large  per  ceot 
of  lint  and  hulls — the  trade  at  Rotterdam  consenting  to  furnish  the 
meal  gratis.  With  this  trouble  eliminated,  I  am  quite  sure  tbat  the 
dealers  here  will  take  a  greater  interest  in  cotton  meal. 

An  importer,  whose  name  is  herewith  furnished,  is  anxious  to  get 
in  communication  with  American  manufacturers  of  cotton  meal.  He 
has  in  the  past  imported  some  meal,  but  his  American  connections 
being  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  antagonism  to  meal  from  the 
Hoorn  station  being  so  severe,  he  went  out  of  the  business.  If  suit- 
able connections  can  be  securedj  and  he  prefers  to  deal  direct  with  the 
manufacturer,  he  will  gladly  do  a  considerable  amount  of  advertising 
of  cotton  meal  and  try  to  build  up  a  trade. 

I  found  at  Rotterdam  the  peanut  mills  doing  some  business  witi 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  peanut  and  sesame  oils  for  the  fish  industries 
I  also  learned  from  a  conferenoe  wnth  the  European  representali?e 
of  one  of  the  large  American  companies  that  their  business  in  oil 
for  Norway  and  Sweden  had  doubled  in  the  last  year,  and  that  the 
main  competitor  of  cotton  oil  in  those  countries  was  an  adulterated 
olive  oil,  I  inclose  a  list  of  brokers  and  importers  of  oils  and  cake 
at  Rotterdam.  While  these  parties  seem  to  have  American  connec- 
tions, it  is  probable  manufacturers  may  extend  their  European  direct 
sales,  or  make  changes  that  may  prove  advantageous,  by  communi- 
cating with  these  Rotterdam  concerns. 

[Note. — Names  furnished  by  Mr.  Benton  are  on  file  with  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  Sre  at  the  disposal  of  those  engaged  in 
the  cotton-seed  industry.] 
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PREJUDICE  AGAINST  COTTON  CAKE. 

DECREASE  SHOWN   IN   IMPORTATIONS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  Consul  Henry  H. 
Morgan,  of  Amsterdam,  in  reference  to  cotton-seed  oil,  which  is 
imported  into  Holland  in  great  quantities  and  almost  exclusively 
from  the  United  States,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  but  little  room 
for  improvement  in  the  import,  except  in  a  small  way  for  salad  and 
table  oils.    The  consuls  report,  dated  January  24,  1908,  continues: 

Practically  all  the  oil  which  comes  into  the  country   from  the 

United  States  arrives  at  Rotterdam,  which  receives  more  than  any 

other  port  of  Europe;  75  per  cent  is  edible  oil  and  25  per  cent  is 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  ^ap.    According  to  official  statistics  the 

stock  of  oils  in  bonded  waTeYioxx^es  «A.  >Jafc  exA  <i\  >i}cifc  oA^sdax:  ^ear  was 
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11,035  barrels  of  cotton-seed  oil,  138  barrels  of  peanut  oil,  and  1  bar- 
rel of  sesame  oil.    The  prices  per  220  pounds  to-day  are  as  follows : 

Cotton-seed : 

Choice  butter $18.  67 

Prime  summer  yellow 13.  27 

Soap  oil 12.  86 

R&pe  oil 15.  68 

Cocoauut  oil . 16.  08 

Palm   oil 13.  67 

Linseed   oil 9.  25 

The  import  of  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal,  which  is  brought  into 
the  country  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  according  to 
official  statistics,  has  decreased  from  34,212  tons  in  1905  to  27,595  tons 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  past  calendar  vear.  It  fell  into 
disfavor  among  the  farmers  of  the  country  as  a  food  for  cattle,  as 
they  claimed  that  many  of  their  cattle  died  from  eating  it  on  account 
of  the  lint  which  it  contained. 

If  this  prejudice  can  be  eliminated  I  believe  a  much  larger  market 
will  be  found  here  for  this  product,  for  it  is  admittedly  more  nutri- 
tious than  any  other  food  given  to  cattle.  While  linseed  cake  is 
known  not  to  be  as  nutritious  as  cotton-seed  cake,  it  is  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  farmers  for  the  reason  given,  and  while  this  cake 
is  largely  manufactured  in  Holland,  about  50,000  acres  being  planted 
with  flax  for  linseed,  the  United  States  shipped  to  Hollana  about 
220,000  tons  of  this  article  during  1907. 


BELGIUM. 
TRADE  IN  SEED  PRODUCTS. 

COMPETITION  OF  COTTON   SEED  WITH  OTHER   ARTICLES SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

EXTENSION  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Special  Agent  A.  G.  Perkins,  writing  from  Brussels,  December  26, 
1907,  furnishes  the  following  review  of  the  trade  in  vegetable-seed 
products  in  Belgium: 

Antwerp,  aside  from  being  the  largest  port  in  Belgium,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  on  the  Continent,  and  by  some  is  considered  the 
largest  distributing  port  in  northern  Europe.  Being  in  close  touch 
with  southern  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  parts  of  France, 
with  very  reasonable  freight  rates  by  many  canals  and  rivers,  it 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  American  manufacturers  as  a 
market  for  their  proaucts,  and  especially  cotton-seed  products. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Belgium  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1906,  is  given  at  $666,625,311,  and  well-informed  people 
tell  me  that  Antwerp  handled  over  80  per  cent  of  this  total.  The 
total  exports  for  the  same  period  is  placed  at  $539,211,152.  All  this 
with  a  population  of  7,165,222  and  an  area  of  2,945,589  hectares 
(hectare=2.47l  acres). 

Cotton-seed  products  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
quantities.    All  oil  cakes  are  entered  under  one  head,  and  there  is 
no  wav  to  determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  each  kind,  though  from 
reliable  private  sources  I  understand  that  not  over  ^O^ii^  \Rrcv&  <A 
cotton-seed  cake  came  through  Antwerp  d\XT\ivg^  \ivft  1^"^  "N^^^^  ^'^^a. 
practicallj  all  of  this  came  from  the  United  S>ta\iea-   '^Xvx^  ^o\v^'»xv<^ 
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tons  of  the  cake  reported  as  coming  from  the  United  States  were 
hhipped  from  Mexico,  via  Gjilveston,  as  cheaper  fix>iglit  rates  were 
obta  I  n  ed  t  h  ro  n  gh  ihi\  vvA  on  th  ana  SIox  i  ca  n  port ,  a  n  d  t  he  sa  i  1  i  ngm  a  re 
more  regular.  Of  this  J^O^CMIO  tons^  of  cotton -seed  cake,  fully  io,000 
tons  go  to  points  along  the  Rhine  in  Germany. 


t^OMFAKATIVE  BTATIfiTlCS  OF  CAKE  IMPOKTS. 

The  total  Belgian  imports  of  oil  calces  in  lt)04  amounted  to  209,041 
metric  ton??,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  ll?i,915  ton^s 
these  amounts  advancing  inspect ivelv  to  203,i30<)  and  118,448  tons  in 
1905.  Tlie  exports  in  1904  amounted  to  0e,(h28  and  in  1905  to  T;i,4« 
tons.  The  oil -cake  trade  in  1900  and  the  fii^t  eleven  months  of  1907 
figured  as  follows: 
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No  statistics?  can  lie  obtained  for  cotton-seed  meal,  hut  private  e«ti- 
mates  place  the  imports  of  this  product  at  15,000  to  20,000  ton^,  part 
of  which  also  goes  to  Germany*  Lin^^^ed  cake  is  the  strongest  com- 
petitor of  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  in  this  oountrj^,  though  many 
other  cakes  are  manufactured  by  the  two  hundred  and  odd  oil  mills 
in  Belgimn,  These  mills  are  small,  as  compared  with  American 
mills,  some  of  them  crushing  only  5  or  6  tons  per  week,  though  there 
are  about  30  mills  with  a  crushing  capacity  of  400  to  500  tons  per 
week.  The  small  mills  only  run  when  there  is  a  margin  of  profit  in 
crushing,  which  is  not  the  case  all  the  time.  Flax  is  also  cultivated 
in  Belgium,  but  almost  altogether  for  the  fiber.  The  seasons  for  flax 
growing  are  so  changeable  that  the  crop  of  seed  varies  from  5,000 
to  12,000  tons  per  year. 

OIL  SEED  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  into  and  exports  from  Belgium  of  oil  seeds  for  the 
year  190G,  and  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1907,  together  with  the 
amount  imported  from  the  leading  countries,  are  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement,  the  quantities  being  given  in  metric  tons: 
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Of  the  total  imports  of  linseed,  the  United  States  supplied  21,827  . 
tons  in  1906,  and  5,759  tons  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1907. 
The  United  States  also  furnished  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1907,  49  tons  of  cotton  seed. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  supplies  needed  of  the  various  oil  cakes 
for  feeding  and  other  purposes  may  be  ^ned  from  the  amount  of 
live  stock  in  the  country,  which  is  estimated  as  follows:  Cattle, 
1,420,978,  of  which  754,093  are  milch  cows;  sheep,  235,722;  hogs, 
1,163,133;  and  horses,  487,456.  As  a  foodstuff  for  cattle  there  has 
been  a  prejudice  against  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  in  Belgium  for 
several  years.  A  merchant  in  Antwerp  who  handled  cotton-seed 
meal  in  large  quantities  twelve  and  thirteen  years  a^o  told  me  that 
the  farmers  claimed  at  that  time  that  the  fiber  or  Imt  in  the  meal 
lodged  in  the  throats  of  the  cows,  causing  sickness;  and  others  said 
the  meal  made  the  milk  so  rich  the  cows  would  not  last  long  as 
milch  cows.  It  was  evident  from  his  description  of  the  manner  of 
feeding  that  they  fed  too  much.  Thus  the  prejudice  originated,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  very  great  effort  has  since  been  made  by  the 
American  manufacturer  to  remove  this  prejudice,  and  the  Belgian 
importers  and  dealers,  finding  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  in  very  little 
demand  and  hard  to  sell  in  any  quantities  in  competition  with  other 
oil  cakes,  have  paid  very  little  or  no  attention  to  the  business,  pre- 
ferring to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  other  and  more  salable 
goods. 

CONSERVATIVE  FARMERS CONSUMPTION  OF  FEED. 


The  Belgian  farmers  are  an  intelligent  class,  yet  they  are  slow  to 
invest  their  money  in  an  article  which  has  had  such  a  reputation  for 
so  long  a  time,  and  it  is  only  by  an  ocular  demonstration  they  will  be 
convinced  of  the  value  of  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  feed  for  their  stock. 
A  dealer  in  Antwerp  tried  recently  to  buy  a  small  quantity  of  cotton- 
seed meal  to  send  to  his  father's  larm  for  trial,  but  could  not  find  a 
single  sack  in  the  market.  I  do  not  want  to  create  the  impression 
that  cotton-seed  meal  is  unknown,  for  it  is  used  in  some  sections  in  a 
small  wav,  and  in  other  sections  the  dealers  mix  it  with  other  feed- 
stuffs  and  sell  it  to  the  small  farmers  as  a  mixed  feed  in  sacks  marked 
with  the  guaranteed  analysis,  though  the  ingredients  are  not  known 
to  the  consumer. 

The  amount  of  commercial  feed  consumed  by  cattle  in  Belgium 
during  the  years  1905  and  1906,  in  quintals  of  220.46  pounds,  and  the 
average  annual  consumption  per  head  for  these  two  years,  in  kilos 
of  2.2046  pounds,  the  statistics  being  obtained  from  the  minister  of 
agriculture  at  Brussels,  was  as  follows: 


Description. 


TotaJ  consumption. 
1905.       I        1906. 


Average  pr  r  head, 
iga"?.  1906. 


Barley 

Com  and  corn  meal 

Cotton-seed  cAke  and  meal 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

Other  oil  cake  and  meal . . . 

Meat,  etc.,  ground 

Refuse  from  breweries,  etc. 

Pulp  of  sugar  beets 

Another 


quintals. 
105,789 
785,635 
146,939 

1,977,715 

295,457 

4,742 

4,271.669 
18.418,879 

2,789,616 


Q^intaJU. 

128,245 

947,043 

144,377 

1,977,016 

283,418 

4,911 

4.489.974 

11,660,628 


KUm. 

Kilos. 

5.91 

7.21 

41.18 

58.21 

8.22 

8.11 

110.59 

112.21 

16.52 

15.93 

.27 

.28 

238.86 

QAa.«A 
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In  order  to  create  a  demand  for  cotton -seed  products  in  BelgiiuB 
the  American  mantifacturors  should  adopt  a  more  progressive  poliry 
than  h^E  been  pursued  in  the  past.  Merely  offering  the  goods  for  safe 
will  not  do  untler  the  cireum8tance.s.  One  of  the  importers  in  Antwerp 
told  me  that  he  could  handle  a  great  deal  more  cotton-seed  meal  if 
American  manufacturers  would  reduce  the  price;  he  could  then  sell 
the  meal  in  markets  where  there  is  already  a  demand,  and  thus  coni- 
pete  with  others  in  that  market. 

SUGGESTED   TILVDE   CAMPAIGN, 

I  would  suggest  that  a  supply  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cake  be  sent 
to  some  distributing  point,  like  Antwerp,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  reliable  dealer,  and  that  traveling  salesmen  be  employed  to  visit 
the  different  cooperative  dairies  (there  ai-e  484  of  these  in  Belgium, 
(o  say  nothing  ot  those  in  southern  Germany  and  other  sectionsT  and 
large  cattle  owners,  with  attractive  pamphlets  printed  in  the  different 
languages,  explaining  fully  the  merits  and  uses  of  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts both  as  foodstuff  and  fertilizer.  However,  all  the  literature 
that  could  be  sent  over  hen*  would  do  no  g(K>d  if  the  goods  advertised 
can  not  he  found  in  the  principal  markets. 

Several  dealers  have  said  the  solicitation  suggested  would  be  the 
best  way  to  get  the  goods  established,  and  as  these  salesmen  would 
sell  at  retail  prices  the  expense  would  be  practically  nothing,  and 
certainly  the  best  result,s  w^ould  l>e  obtainea*  for  when  a  demand  is 
created  other  dealers  would  want  to  buy*  One  firm  told  me  they 
would  undertake  to  handle  the  business  in  this  way  for  a  commission 
of  1  [jer  cent  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  two  traveliTi;x  "^ii leg- 
men, which  he  said  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  Belgium,  Holland, 
the  southern  part  of  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Good  men  could 
be  employed  for  about  $5  per  day,  covering  salaries  and  expenses. 
This  is  only  a  suggestion,  but  certainly  if  the  American  manufac- 
turers take  the  matter  up  and  push  it  vigorously  good  results  will  be 
obtained. 

THE    TKEFERABLE    SIZE    BAGS. 

The  packages  most  desired  here  are  the  165-pound  bags,  as  they  are 
used  again  by  farmers  in  shipping  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  farm 
products.  Meal  in  these  bags  often  sells  readily  at  12^  to  15  centimes 
more  per  200  pounds  than  the  100-pound  bags,  while  the  100-pound 
bags  "are  hard  to  sell  at  the  reduced  price. 

Marking  bags  containing  cotton-seed  meal  is  of  great  importance 
to  both  buyer  and  seller,  as  that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  mixing 
of  lots,  which  always  means  mixing  of  grades  and  causes  much  dis- 
satisfaction. I  saw  a  steamer  unloading  meal  from  Galveston.  There 
were  several  marks,  but  many  of  the  bags  had  the  marks  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  sifting  of  meal  through  holes.  Such  bags 
were  distributed  among  the  lots  according  to  the  number  re<^uired. 
Perhaps  if  the  letters  used  in  the  marks  were  8  or  10  inches 
long  mstead  of  3  or  4  inches,  they  might  stand  the  rough  han- 
dling better;  or  a  strong  tag,  securely  fastened  either  by  wire  or  on 
the  sewing  twine  after  two  or  three  stitches  are  taken,  might  b© 
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better.  In  the  case  of  mixed  lots  some  one  always  suffers,  and  in 
nearly  eveir  case  a  claim  is  made  against  the  shipper  of  the  best  meal. 
Nearly  all  of  the  dealers  here  prefer  standard  brands.  About  60  per 
cent  of  the  meal  coming  to  this  market  is  from  Texas,  the  largest 
part  of  which  is  "  bolted,"  which  is  another  evidence  of  the  feeder's 
dislike  for  the  lint  or  fiber. 

USE  OF  FERTILIZERS.  • 

Of  the  total  area  of  2,945,589  hectares  (1  hectare=2.471  acres), 
2,607,514  hectares  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  on  account  of  the 
dense  population  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  get 
everything  possible  out  of  his  land,  consequently  fertilizers  are 
used  very  largely.  Even  the  pastures  are  fertilized  and  cultivated. 
Below  are  the  amounts  used  and  the  various  kinds,  the  total  quanti- 
ties being  given  in  quintals  of  220.46  pounds,  and  the  quantities  per 
100  hectares  in  kilos  of  2.2046  pounds  : 


Description. 


lArae  and  cinders  of  lime 
Refuse  of  sugar  refineries 

Earth 

Plaster  

Nitrate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Ground      bones,     meat, 

horns,  and  leather  . 

Refuse  of  wool 

Ouanos 


Total 

Quantity 

quantity. 

per  100 
hectares. 

Quintals. 

Kilos. 

1,019,310 

5,571 

1,076,737 

6,096 

233,063 

1,320 

6,763 

38 

802,899 

4,546 

154, 191 

873 

19,630 

111 

97,612 

562 

246,493 

1,396 

Description. 


Superphosphate 

Basic  phosphate 

Mineral  phosphate 

Chloride  of  potassium  . . 
Sulphate  of  potassium . . 

Kaftiit 

Oil  cake 

OthfT   special    prepara- 
tions   


Total 
quantity. 


Quintals. 

1,190,671 

969,470 

11,283 

46,799 

20,389 

296,276 

132,790 

751,682 


Quantity 

per  100 

hectares. 


Kilos. 

6,741 

5,489 

64 

265 

115 

1,677 

752 

4,266 


COTTON-SEED  OIL  AND  OTHER  FATS. 


Nearly  all  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  brought  direct  through  the  port  of 
Antwerp  is  of  summer  yellow  grade  for  soap  makers.  There  are 
266  soap  factories  in  Belgium.  Only  a  few  or  the  soap  makers  use 
cotton-seed  oil  during  the  winter,  as  the  majority  of  them  have  no 
formula  for  preventing  the  opaque  color  caused  by  cold  weather,  and 
those  who  can  prevent  this  are  very  secretive  about  their  process. 
Many  of  the  factories  in  southern  Germany  (supplied  through  Ant- 
werp) are  using  cotton-seed  oil  to  make  a  silvery  white  soft  soap. 
P'or  making  all  kinds  of  soap  cotton-seed  oil  is  preferred  to  most 
other  oils,  though  for  the  past  season  the  con^mers  say  the  price  has 
l^een  relatively  too  high.  Cotton-seed  oil  produces  less  soap  by  about 
10  per  cent  than  other  oils,  yet  the  quality  is  said  to  be  superior.  The 
other  oils  competing  with  cotton-seed  oil  are  corn,  linseed,  and  palm 
oils,  which  were  imported  during  1906  in  about  equal  quantities.  The 
supply  of  the  other  oils  imported  and  manufactured  in  Belgium  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  considered  seriously. 

The  margarine  factories  in  Belgium  are  mostlv  owned  either  in 
part  or  wholly  by  Dutch  people,  and  almost  all  of  the  prime  cotton- 
seed oil  used  by  them  for  margarine  is  bought  in  Holland,  where  I 
am  told  there  is  always  a  good  stock  of  standard  grades.  These 
manufacturers  prefer  to  buy  in  Holland  for  two  reasoiv^— \.  ^.^  ^:^^^ 
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delivery  of  goods,  which  makes  it  imnec-essjiry  tu  place  ordenj  fir 
ahead,  and  quick  set tl lament  of  di  tTe re nces. 

For  cooking  purposes  little  or  no  oil  is  used  in  its  natural  ^tate: 
butter,  margarine,  lard,  and  lard  compound  are  altoE^ther  uNtvl  for 
cooking*  For  the  years  11>05,  190G,  and  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1907  the  following  gi^eases  were  imported : 


'                    ^rUelefl. 

1906. 

im. 

It  mtmth^ 

Butter  ffcfth  find  KaJted^. . .._.* ^...^..^  ,***.* 

li  060, 2ft* 

23,2*5,086 

13,73T.2» 

MntKATlue     ..              -^ *. ^- — — ,.- 

i5 

S2P    :::::::::::;:;:;:;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::;:: 

1].SS8,I14 

Olhcrnnlmiil  fnt*  *-, — .-...-,.,,...- 

28,211.  SH 

On  hntter  and  margarine  there  is  a  duty  of  $2.8(>  per  *220,4  pounds 
Tjard  and  other  ammal  greases  are  admitted  free, 

Tht*  import?;  and  exports  of  vegptable  oils,  by  count riefi,  for  !)i<' 
year  lOOC  and  for  the  first  11  months  in  1007  are  given  below.  More 
colza,  eocoannt,  sesame,  and  peanut  oils  art?  expoil<*d  than  imported, 
which  ii3  accounted  for  by  the  im|xirti*  of  the  raw  materia Lh, 


V^ig^tableodjR. 


Qourwnul. 


Oc>lu„ 

llotum . 


Olhe.., 


Metrie  tmrnMttric  txmi 


PEUlUt..... 


Total  ImpCiTUt. 


Leflainir  !wti]fce  i4  imports 


V9m. 


I    Fintn 
I  xaon,lW7, 


1,732 
9,537 
7,916 

mi  , 


t,M2 

IS,  5*^ 

941 


Coonlrr. 


fBritleh  India... 

[    dom. 

tTnlted  BtJktea  . . 
CiiiUd     Kim- 
dom. 

France... 

:  Ufilttd     King- 
I      dnm. 

Fnintt 

f Net bcrlaf Ills  _, 
JFrwiicte 


laoe. 


611 


FSm  It 


JTe^rlceoiu 


S74 

9,12-1 

4,  aw 

4,882 
1,&-B 
ft.  382 

41Q 

i,oati 

i»7 


»29 

1,624 

B,OSO 
1,317 
6,277 

941 


Total  eJtpotW, 


]»6, 


Mterictom& 

I         4t«2 

4,«fl« 
1,7B1 

4,M7 

^:222 

»74 

27 

\  «12 


PtM  II 


4,m 

m 
i.o«^ 


) 


Price  quotations  on  December  81,  1907,  c.  i.  f.,  Antwerp  were  as 
follows : 

Francs  per 

Off  summer  cotton-seed  oil:  1^  ^^^^'       ^'^^  gallon. 

American 60  «  |0. 3W 

Enelish 54.5  -  .:i.S7 

Linseed  oil: 

In  barrels 52. 6  —  .  345 

Loose  at  mill 49.5  =-  .325 

Com  oil 56  -  .368 

Palmoil 70  -  .459 

Colzaoil S3.5  =.  .548 

Cocoanut  oil 70  -  .45» 

Ck)tton.seed  meal:  P*^r  ^on«f  ^^ 

New  Orleans 17.K75-  $35.05 

Texas 1h.  375  -  36. 03 

Bolted 18. 75   -=  36  57 

Cotton-seed  cake 17. 375  —  34. 07 

Linseed  cake 18.875=  37. 01 

Cocoanut  cake 19.'i0   -  38.24 

There  could  easily  lx»  a  far  better  understanding  Ix^tween  the 
American  manufacturer  aud  FA\Yv>\)e'AU  buyer,  for  in  nearly  ever)' 
case  of  mixed  shipments  wVvet^  *a  d«J\vcv  viyW^  i^^  A\q\\.  ^<iv^ht  or 
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deficiency  in  quality  there  seems  a  lurking  suspicion  on*  the  part  of 
the  buyer  that  the  shipper  is  at  fault  One  firm  of  importers  told  me 
they  would  like  to  be  mvited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Inter-State 
Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  and  to  attend  their  conventions, 
and  that  he  felt  that  many  others  would  also  like  the  same  privilege. 
There  are  several  firms  in  Antwerp  who  would  like  to  correspond 
with  American  manufacturers  with  the  view  to  forming  busmess 
connections  [names  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures]. 

DECREASED  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON  SEED  AND  COMPETING  PRODUCTS. 

Special  Agent  Perkins,  writing  from  Antwerp,  December  10,  briefly 
reports  regarding  quantities  of  cotton-seed  oil,  cake,  and  meal  and 
competing  products  on  hand  on  the  date  named. 

I  have  made  careful  inquiry  as  to  stocks  on  hand  at  Antwerp,  and 
while  exact  figures  can  not  be  given,  from  the  best  information  obtain- 
able the  following  may  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct  (1  kilo  = 
2.2  pounds;  1  metric  ton  =  2,204  pounds) :  '  ' 


Articles. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Cotton-seed  oil , 
Rape-seedoil... 
Sesame  oil 


.  Metric  UniB. 

Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal |  1,000 

Linseedoake i  9,000 

Cocoanutcake 6,000 

Linseed 8,600 


The  arrivals  of  cotton-seed  cake  at  Antwerp  since  October  1  aggre- 
gated 18,930  sacks,  the  estimated  weight  of  which  is  1,135,800  kilos. 

For  the  past  twelve  or  eighteen  months  the  stocks  of  oil  in  this  mar- 
ket have  not  been  large,  but  I  am  informed  that  on  account  of  the  low 
prices  of  cotton-seed  oil  the  stocks  of  other  competing  oils  are  likely 
to  increase  from  this  time  forward,  as  cotton-seed  oil  is  preferred  by 
soap  makers  when  prices  are  on  a  parity.'  The  stocks  of  linseed  in 
Belgium  are  estimated  by  reliable  firms  at  Antwerp  to  be  between 
150,000  and  175,000  metric  tons. 


BRUSSELS. 

PREJUDICE  AGAINST  COTTON  MEAL— COTTON  OIL  AND  CAKE. 

Gregory  Phelan,  vice  and  deputy  consul-general  at  Brussels,  re- 
ports as  follows  under  date  of  May  27, 1907 : 

A  small  amount  of  cotton-seed  cakes  is  annually  used  by  Belgian 
farmers,  principally  as  feed  for  sheep.  The  farmers  do  not  esteem 
it  as  a  valuable  food  for  stock,  assertme  that  in  general  it  disagrees 
with  their  animals.  Inexperience  in  the  use  of  this  food,  coupled 
with  existing  traditions,  doubtless  operates  against  its  popularity 
and  use  in  this  country.  There  are  no  statistics  showing  the  annual 
aggregate  (quantity  and  value  of  the  sale  of  cotton-seed  cak%s.  vcs^^Cc^ 
consular  district.    Cotton-seed  linters  seem.  xmkxkO^^RTL  q>tl  ^Qkl^  \s>k»:^^. 

S.  Doc.  281, 60-1 13 
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Cotton -seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  cakes  are  imported  into  this  country 
and  pot  to  various  uses.  There  are  no  statistics  showing  the  amount 
in  gallons  and  pounds  annually  consumed  in  Belgium*  Cotton-seed 
oil  of  good  quahty  comes  into  competition  with  peanut  and  sesame  oils 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine^  and  is  employed  in  mixing  with 
olive  oil.  Prime  summer  yellow,  previously  exclusively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  margarine,  is  frequently  replaced  by  peanut  oil 
and  sesame  oil,  and  is  also  imported  from  tlie  United  States*  The 
market  value  of  these  last  two  oils  is  respectively  from  $14.47  to 
$19.30  per  100  kilos  {220  pounds)  and  $12.54  to  $17-37  per  100  kilos. 
Prime  summer  yellow  of  extra  quality  is  also  used  in  mixing  with 
olive  oil  and  occasionally  used  in  its  pure  state  as  a  table  oil  for  salads, 
etc.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  cx>ns«med  in  tliis  country, 
as  many  firms  buy  through  agents  in  other  countries.  Off  summer 
yellow  is  extensively  used  for  industrial  purposes  when  quotations 
are  not  too  high.  This  oil  could  be  sold  in  large  quantities  in  Bel- 
gium if  offered  at  reasonable  prices. 

Corn  oil,  imported  from  the  United  States  and  used  in  soap  mak- 
ing, comes  into  competition  with  cotton-seed  oil,  but  of  late  this  im- 
portation, from  some  unknown  cause,  has  decreased  to  almost  nothing. 

SOUBCES   OF  SITPLY. 

The  follnwing:  table  shows  the  amount  of  importations  of  the  olive, 
cotton-seed,  ana  com  oils  for  domestic  consumption,  and  the  coun- 
tries from  which  each  was  imported  during  the  year  1006: 


Cgimlz7- 

OUre  oiL 

CottOQ-fleed 

Cornolt 

Ufi1lc<1  Btttle*,-.... .,., .., 

POirnrfji. 

6.4H7,flfr| 
fl,241 

Knf(lan.d.*.^,..». -.^,,* , ,, *,,^, ,>.„*,, .-..,, 

3.211,  &%!( 

42,  &M. 

17,415 
174,734 

2^1,911 

Ffance  ...... . . . ,..   .., 

Oennmiy *.♦*,, **^-*-^-_  .,,, ,„..,,,.., *,. *. 

Hamburg. .. , ,,, , - 

4, 160,014 

4a,e«i9 

BollAod ^_.-.., .._,..__...... , 

Italy .„.,....,.* 

iM^tfS 

Sp^ii.., ..,..............,.,_ 

Other  CO  tmtrlei  - ..,_... , .-,._ ^.,...... 

207,Wt 

l^AU 

T6*Al.— -.-.. ^-. - 

3,BUM9!S 

'JO,  729,323 

3tVGlT,«Si 

) 


Of  other  oils  that  are  competitive  with  cotton-seed  oil  the  imports 
were:  Poppy  oil,  2,348,017  pounds,  nearly  all  from  France;  peanut 
oil,  1,111,356  pounds;  cocoanut  oil,  3,487,314  pounds;  lard^  30,240,014 

Eounds,  of  which  26,903,807  pounds  are  credited  to  the  United  States ; 
utter,  11,101,393  pounds,  the  bulk  of  it  from  Holland. 

COMPETING    PRODUCTS. 

The  different  products  which  compete  with  cotton-seed  cake  and 
meal  as  feedstuffs  are:  Linseed  cake,  price  per  100  kilos,  $3.47;  colza 
cake,  $2.50;  peanut  cake,  $2.94  to  $3.23;  sesame  cake,  $2.86  to  $3.67; 
cocoanut  cake,  $3.18. 

The  products  which  compete  as  fertilizers  are:  Colza  cake,  price 
per  100  kilos,  $2.50;  ravison  cake,  $2.12  to  $2.31;  castor-oil  cake, 
$1.93  to  $2.12. 

All  these  products  are  iiv  great  demand.j  but  it  is  impossible  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  sale  in  Belgium,  «ls  «i  gt^V  ^«ly\,  ^i  \>cvq^  \ssa.iiuf actured 
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in  this  country  are  exported  to  France  and  Germany.  The  importa- 
tion of  cotton-seed  oil  has  undergone  the  following  fluctuations: 
Importation  in  1904,  12,229,567  pounds;  1905,  23,342,669  pounds; 
1906,  20,726,323  pounds. 

The  importation  of  cotton  seed  was  as  follows:  In.  1904, 14,805,776 
pounds;  1905,4,431,291  pounds;  1906,  3,809,018  pounds. 

INCREASED   DEMAND   FOR   COTTON-SEED   PRODUCTS. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  demand  for  cotton-seed  products 
has  increased  very  notably,  and  a  good  deal  of  cotton-seed  oil  has 
been  imported.  All  table  oils,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  fur- 
nished m  sufficient  quantities  for  consumption,  but  a  great  many 
producers  buy  lar^e  quantities  of  cotton-seed  oil  to  mix  with  edible 
oils,  especially  olive  oil.  For  the  manufacture  of  feedstuffs  the 
bolted  and  double-bolted  meals  from  Texas  and  New  Orleans  are 
mostly  used. 

The  Government  makes  no  objection  to  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil 
if  it  is  sold  under  its  own  name,  but  if  sold  as  olive  oil  the  royal  decree 
of  December  28, 1896,  enacts  certain  penalties  against  the  persons  who 
are  guilty  of  such  fraud.  Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  products  are 
free  from  duty  in  Belgium. 

The  following  table  gives  the  full  imports  of  cotton  seed  for  the 
year  1906  and  countries  from  whence  imported: 


United  States . 

Brazil 

British  India. 


2,018,764 

448,140 

554  840 

Hamburg |      128!  687 


Pounds. 


Country 

Turkey 

Other  countries 

Total 


Pounds. 


442,200 
216,388 


6,809,019 


ANTWERP. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  MARKET  TOR  MEAL  AND  OIL. 


Consul-General  Henry  W.  Diederich,  of  Antwerp,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  trade  in  cotton-seed  products  and  their  competi- 
tion with  linseed  products  in  Belgium,  under  date  of  December  13, 
1907: 

There  is  practically  no  sale  for  cotton  seed  at  Antwerp.  No  reasons 
could  be  given  by  the  diflFerent  merchants  why  American  cotton  seed 
and  cotton-seed  cake  had  been  entirely  supplanted  by  American  lin- 
seed and  linseed  caka,  and  it  must  be  due  entirely  to  this  market  hav- 
ing been  neglected.  The  Belgian  farmers  only  know  of  linseed  oil 
cake  and  are  therefore  prejudiced  in  its  favor.  Of  the  232,744  tons 
of  oil  cake  of  all  kinds  imported  into  Antwerp  in  1906,  162,201  tons 
came  from  the  United  States,  and  of  the  156,315  tons  of  linseed 
25,728  tons  came  from  the  United  States.  The  total  importation  into 
Belgium  for  1906  of  cotton  seed  was  1,731  tons,  divided  as  follows: 
917  tons  from  the  United  States,  203  tons  from  Brazil,  252  tons  ftcsvsv 
British  India,  201  tons  from  Turkey,  and  the  baV^iwe^  tcQ«v  N'8vx^a\is. 
other  countries. 
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Kotwitbismnclln^  the  fact  that  cotton  ^^d  oil  cake  aad  coCton  ^^ed 
mre  far  richer  in  lattpnitig  pro  pert  i«5  than  lin<i€ed  I  do  not  think 
thit  eonsamers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  u^e  it  without  practical 
dei]iOfi8timtlon£  of  that  fact,  not  even  with  prices  lower  than  tho^ 
now  paid  for  lio-seed  cake.  Cotton-^e^  shippers,  therefore.  mu>t  be 
prepared  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  get  a  footing  on  this  market, 
•na  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  only  means  of  aiceompllshing  this 
end.  h  to  ia^^tnict  the  Belgian  farmer  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
eotton-seed  product.  One  way  would  be,  for  example^  to  distribute 
neks  of  cotton  !^ee<i  for  fattetiing  purposes  and  thus  prow  that,  in 
ftquaJ  guaotitiej!,  cotton  j^eed  goe*  mora  farther  than  linseed.  Thb 
campaign  can  not  be  expected*  however*  of  the  local  brokers  or 
dealers.  It  muM  be  done  by  .^meone  who  knows  how  to  show  the 
merita  of  the  article  and  aL§o  bow  to  m^  it^  This  is  the  only  practical 
way  to  bring  about  re^^ilt.«r.  It  is  osele^  to  attempt  the  campaign 
by  any  other  method*  The  Belgian  peasant  can  not  be  coiBpaml 
with  the  American  farmer,  who  reads  his  agricultural  papers  and 
lienefit^  therefrom.  Here  the  peasant  adheres  to  the  customs  and 
tmclitton^  of  his  ance^ors  and  nothing  that  he  reads  has  any  effect 
upon  him  unleTW  it  h  illustrated  bv  an  ocular  demonstratioo.  It 
would  r«?quire  a  few  hundred  tons  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton  oil  cake, 
an  ener^tic  tnan  fully  up  to  the  technicalities  of  the  trade,  and  a 
dogged  determination  and  unwearying  patieiice  to  get  the  first  start* 
I  have  no  doubt  the  r^^  would  be  plam  sailing* 

FAti^L^E  or  CMCaHlKO  TtOJO* — OH.  PRIOBS. 

About  three  years  ago  an  few  Belgian  linseed  crushers  attempted 
to  manufacture  cotton  oil  from  cotton  seed  which  they  imported  in 
small  quantities  from  Egjpt  and  India.  The  trials,  however,  were 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  manufacturers  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
reddish  oil  similar  to  raw  cotton  oil,  but  they  could  not  give  it  the 
required  color  in  refining.  This  seems  to  be  a  specialty  of  English 
and  American  cotton-seed  crushers,  who  will  on  no  account  part  with 
their  secret.  The  attempts,  therefore,  have  been  given  up.  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  further  trials  will  be  made. 

The  prevailing  prices  for  cotton  oil  on  the  Antwerp  market,  f.  o.  b.. 
barrels  included,  on  December  16  were :  English,  $10.71  per  100  kilos 
(2*20.4  pounds)  ;  American,  $11.80  per  100  kilos.  There  are  practically 
no  stocks  whatever,  shipments  made  in  all  cases  being  previously  con- 
tracted for. 

The  prevailing  price  of  linseed  oil  was  $9.07  per  100  kilos  naked  at 
mill.  It  is  stated  that  the  River  Plate  linseed  crop  is  abnormally 
large,  and  that  there  are  further  prospects  of  a  very  good  crop  from 
India.  This  will  consequently  reduce  prices  of  linseed  oil  very  con- 
siderably, thus  indicating  bad  sale  prospects  for  cotton-seed  oil  owing 
to  the  much  lower  prices  of  linseed  oil. 
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DENMARK. 
MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

COOPERATIVE    FARMING RELATIVE    USE    OF    FEEDSTUFFS — OUTLOOK     FOR 

COTTON  OIL. 

Special  Agent  J.  L.  Benton,  writing  from  Copenhagen  under 
date  of  June  9,  1907,  furnishes  the  following  report  on  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  cotton-seed  products  in  Denmark: 

Agriculture  is  Denmark's  most  important  industry.  The  statis- 
tics show  88  per  cent  of  the  country's  export  under  the  heading 
"Agricultural  produce,"  while  manufactures  represent  only  8  per  cent 
and  fishing  4  per  cent.  Denmark's  population  was  in  1906,  2,600,000. 
Of  that  nimiber  54  per  cent  belonged  to  the  agricultural  classes,  of 
which  46  per  cent  were  actual  farmers.  Only  one-fifteenth  of  the 
agricultural  population  are  tenants  or  renters ;  the  remaining  farmers 
are  freeholders.  The  laws  prevent  the  creation  of  large  farms,  as 
it  is  forbidden  to  join  small  farms  and  thus  make  large  plantations. 
The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  classification  of  lands 
and  the  total  acreage  of  the  several  classes : 


Acres. 

Number. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Number. 

Total. 

7  or  less 

116,614 
16,988 
28,992 
17,723 
85,267 

289,604 
159,832 
473,698 
496,962 
1,762,121 

67  to  185 

25,615 

6,502 

1.590 

822 

2,846,295 

7  toll 

135  to  270 

1,169,484 

11  to  22 

270  to  540 

574,946 

22  to  S3 

540  and  over 

964,327 

83  to  67 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  some  68,000  small  holdings. 
The  quantity  of  land  usually  belonging  to  each  holding  is  about  4 
acres.  On  a  holding  of  this  size  there  are  usually  a  couple  of  cows, 
a  dozen  pigs,  and  50  to  150  fowls.  The  value  of  such  a  holding  is 
reckoned  at  about  $1,200,  including  the  live  stock.  Many  of  these 
small  holdings  are  now  worked  as  perfect  model  farms,  and  by  in- 
tense cultivation  usually  give  the  owner  a  moderate  income. 

COOPERATIVE   MOVEMENT. 

It  is  on  Danish  soil  that  the  cooperative  movement  has  reached  the 
greatest  development.  This  movement  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  a^iculturai  classes,  and  the  object  is  the  economical  disposition 
of  their  farm  produce  and  the  purchase  of  all  necessities.  The  prin- 
cipal societies  comprise  the  cooperative  dairies,  the  cooperative  bacon 
factories,  and  the  cooperative  egg  export  organizations. 

The  first  cooperative  dairy  was  established  in  1882.  Now  there 
are  1,085,  with  158,170  members,  and  by  these  about  4,506,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  are  annually  treated,  from  which  176,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  are  produced.  In  1903  there  was  in  Denmark  a  total  of 
1,830,466  head  of  cattle,  of  which  1,066,698  were  milch  cows.    Qt 
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these  cows,  90  per  cent  were  on  farms  deJivering  milk  to  the  coopera* 
tive  dairies.  In  addition  to  the  cooperative  there  are  many  private 
dairies.  The  average  annual  amount  of  milk  per  cow  is  5,700  pounds. 
Tlie  production  of  milk  per  cow  is  greater  on  the  small  than  on  the 
large  farms.  The  most  important  of  the  large  dairies  is  Trifoleum, 
in  Haslev,  which  is  not  only  Denmark's  but  the  world's  largest  dairy. 
This  dairy  has  85  members,  with  12,000  cows^  and  employs  daily  400 
pt^rsons,  Denmark *s  total  export  of  butter  in  1000  was  1 61i,7tX),000 
pounds,  and  the  average  price  was  24.8  cents  per  jjoond.  Nearly  all 
of  Denmark's  export  or  butter  goes  to  Great  Britam. 

^  BACON   FACTORIES — ^KGG   EXPORTS, 

The  bacon  factories  are  similar  to  the  dairy  societies.  The  first 
one  was  founded  in  1887.  There  are  no%v  33  in  operation,  with  a 
total  of  91,000  members.  In  1900  the  83  factories  slaughtered  1,051,- 
358  pigs*  These  factories  fix  every  week  a  certain  quotation,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  members  atHspaid  in  advance  a  certain  sum* 
dependent  on  which  class  (first,  second,  or  third)  the  pig  is  judged  to 
belong  to.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  the  accounts  are  brought 
forward,  expenses  paid,  and  the  remainder  paid  to  the  membexs* 
Every  pig  killed  in  Denmark  is  supposed  to  be  examined  by  a  veter* 
inary  surgeon  appointed  by  the  (rovernment  and  under  control  of 
department  of  agriculture.  The  largest  cooperative  bacon  factory  is 
at  Esbjerg.  It  has  8,600  members  and  slaughters  annually  100,000 
pigs.  The  average  pay  of  employees  of  this  plant  is  $350  per  year. 
Total  export  of  bacon  m  1906  was  174,350,000  pounds,  and  the  aver- 
age price  12.7  cents  per  pound. 

Tht*re  is  also  what  is  known  as  the  Danish  cooperative  egg  exporters. 
This  society  has  500  local  centers,  and  uses  the  branding  system  on  all 
eggs.  For  examination  of  eggs  electric  light  is  used.  This  society 
exported  in  1906,  $1,250,000  worth  of  eggs.  The  total  export  of  eg^ 
in  1906  was  32,933,333  dozens,  the  average  price  was  21  cents  per 
dozen.  As  in  butter  and  bacon,  Great  Britain  was  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  Danish  eggs. 

FEED8TUFFS. 

In  developing  the  dairy  and  bacon  industries  the  Danish  people, 
through  their  numerous  cooperative  societies,  have  devoted  much 
time  and  study  to  feedstuflfs.  They  now  claim  to  be  the  most  econom- 
ical and  scientific  feeders  in  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago  the  lin- 
seed was  the  cake  most  desired  by  the  feeder.  Then  came  a  few 
years  of  rape  cake,  and  after  that  the  sunflower  cake  from  Russia 
met  with  favor.  It  is  now  the  American  cotton  cake  that  the  Danish 
feeder  most  desires.  In  1906  the  imports  of  cotton  cakes  from  the 
United  States  equaled  the  imports  of  all  other  oil  cakes  from  all 
other  countries.  Danish  authorities  rank  the  several  oil  cakes  in 
I'espect  to  their  feeding  value  as  follows: 

Peanut 135  I  Sunflower  116 

Cotton:                                                           1  Rape  seed 113 

Decorticated 137      Linseed   112 

Undecorticated    Bombay    and            Cocoanut 103 

Egyptian  90  I  Palm 02 

8€&ame V^l  \\^\ssts\\.  \ixw\\ 93 
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The  imports  of  oil  cake  for  1906,  according  to  Danish  statistics,  are 
as  follows  (1  pund=l.l  pounds). 


Funds. 

United    States 405,100,000 

Sweden 820,000 

Germany 96.730.000 

Great    Britain 41,820,000 

France 35,220,000 


Funds. 

Russia 242,730,000 

All  others 3,460,000 


Total  punds 825,880,000 

Total  pounds 908,468,000 


Of  this  amount  764,880,000  punds  (841,368,000  pounds)  were  re- 
ceived for  consumption,  and  the  average  price  for  all  was  $29.40  per 
ton,  c.  i.  f.  Copenhagen. 


MOVEMENT  AND  PRICES  OF  CAKE. 

The  import  of  oil  cake  for  1905  was  810,100,000  punds  (891,000,000 
pounds).  The  oil  cake  from  Russia  was  all  sunflower,  with  exception 
of  24,000  tons,  which  was  cotton  cake.  This  Russian  cotton  cate  in 
manufacture  and  feeding  properties  equals  the  best  American  cotton 
cake.  It  is  produced  in  proyinces  lust  northeast  of  Persia  and 
reaches  this  port  from  the  Caspian  Sea  via  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
usually  bought  of  merchants  at  feaku,  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  north  Russian  sunflower  cake  comes  mostly  from 
provinces  of  Saratof  and  Samara  via-  St.  Petersburg.  The  South 
Russian  sunflower  cake  comes  via  Mediterranean  and  is  mostly  from 
the  Black  Sea  ports  of  Odessa  and  Novorossiisk.  Some  little  of  the 
sunflower  cake  is  round  in  shape  (called  peasant  cake)  and  on  account 
of  its  bad  pressing  is  loose  and  sours  quickly.  Both  sunflower  and 
cotton  cake  come  loose  (not  sacked). 

Some  undecorticated  cotton  cake  comes  from  Bombay  and  Egypt, 
but  mostly  from  the  latter.  The  Bombay  cakes  show  a  more  regular 
composition,  with  a  total  contents  of  nitrogen  and  fat  of  23  to  25  per 
cent.    This  in  the  Egyptian  cake  varies  from  26  to  37  per  cent. 

The  oil  cake  from  Germany  is  rape,  palm,  and  linseed ;  that  from 
Great  Britain  mostly  palm,  and  from  France,  peanut  and  sesame. 

The  local  prices  to  consumers  of  the  various  oil  cakes  for  1906  were 
as  follows,  per  long  ton : 


•  Month. 

Cotton. 

Peanut. 

Rape. 

Palm. 

Sun- 
flower. 

January 

S36.45 
86.46 
84.84 
84.84 
35.64 
36.91 
86.18 
36.18 
36.91 
85.64 
35.18 
34.84 

$30.24 
80.78 
80.51 
29.70 
90.61 
30.61 
30.51 
31.28 
31.28 
31.50 
31.50 
31.69 

$30.24 
32.13 
82.13 
82.13 
81.88 
81.88 
31.88 
82.13 
32.13 
32.13 
32.40 
82.40 

February 

March 

S36.45 
36.46 
86.18 
36.18 
36.46 
87.00 
37.00 
37.00 
36.69 
86.69 

$36.72 

Aoril 

36.72 

fiSy. :::::::::::::::.: :...: 

88.48 

June 

83.21 

July                                             

32  94 

August 

36.10 

September 

34.64 

October 

33.48 

NnvPTnhpr                              

34  50 

December 

34.20 

k 
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RAPE  SEED  AKD  UNSEED. 

In  1906  4,140,000  punds  (4,554,000  pounds)  of  ram  seed  and  ^,- 
832,000  punds  (55,305,200  pounds)  of  linseed  were  imported  for 
manufacturing.     The   linseed   originated   as   follows    (1   pund=Ll 

pounds) : 

Onlted   States 11,290,000 


Russia 3, 150, 000 

GeftufLiiy 19,780,000 

Great    Britain.^ 10,390,000 

Holland _. _,.  290,000 


Norway  .. - .^     1,150»000 

All  otters  .^^ ^.„_,.^ ^^     4.282»000 


Total   puads__ 50,332.000 

Totiit   pounds ^,,  55,365,200 


PandAw 

France  *-* — .^  T5, 000 

Norway -^-       l.OiO^OUJ 


Total  pundB .,  149.995,000 

Totol  poundB 104,994,500 


In  1905  the  total  import  of  linseed  amounted  to  only  35,570,000 
punds  (89,127,000  pounds).  The  imports  of  bran  and  gluten  meal 
were  as  follows : 

United    States-.,, .^  4*710,000 

Sweden 1,580,000 

Eussla  __^ 13, 290, 000 

Germany 29,910,000 

Great   Britain _.  98,950,000 

Belgium  — — ,_ 400, 000 

Of  this  amount  148,790,000  punds  were  received  for  consiunption^ 
of  which  145,900,000  punds  were  bran  and  2,630,000  punds  gluten 
meal. 

The  present  stock  of  oil  cake^  in  Denmark  is  considered  somewhat 
larger  than  usual j  but  the  stock  is  mostly  off-quality  cake.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  for  the  summer  months  and  will  be  exhausted 
by  October-  Practically  no  meal  reaches  this  coimtry,  as  the  farmer 
prefers  to  take  the  cake  and  break  it  with  his  own  machiner>\  There 
IS  not  so  much  w^aste  in  shipping  cake  as  in  meal,  and  it  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  this  country,  which  as  a  purchaser  of  oil  cakes  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  takes  the  cake  in  preference  to  the  meal. 

Owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  all  corn  imported,  the  question  of  a 
suitable  feed  for  hogs  is  at  the  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
Danish  feeders.  For  many  years  cotton  meal  has  been  successfully 
used  here  in  a  small  way  as  a  hoff  feed.  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
the  extensive  use  of  cotton  oil  cake  as  a  feed  for  hogs  will  be  advo- 
cated. 

COTTON   OIL. 

The  duty  on  cotton  oil  in  Denmark  is  4^  0re  per  pund  ($0.0112 
per  1^^  pounds).  This  duty  applies  to  all  edible  oils.  Pure  lard 
and  compound  lard  are  admitted  free.  So  little  edible  oils  are 
received  here  that  the  Government  keeps  no  definite  statistics  of  each. 
The  best  information  from  dealers  indicates  that  only  about  11,020,000 
pounds  of  edible  oils  were  consumed  in  this  country  during  the  year 
1906.  Of  this  amount  4,408,000  pounds,  mostly  sesame  oil,  was  manu- 
factured in  Denmark.    The  imports  were  as  follows: 

Pund. 

Cotton  oil  1,500.000 

Peanut  oU 1,000.000 

Sesame  oil 2,000.000 

Neutrallna    1,500.000 

Total 6,000.000 
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Neutralina  is  an  Ajnerican  product.  It  contains  about  90  per 
cent  cotton-seed  oil,  and  coming  as  compound  lard  (duty  free)  is 
finding  a  ready  market  with  the  margarine  manufacturer.  The 
product  has  been  coming  here  for  only  a  few  months,  and  it  seems 
that  one  American  manufacturer  is  supplying  the  trade. 

In  Denmark  there  are  but  two  mills  manufacturing  edible  oils — one 
at  CSopenhaffen,  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil, 
and  one  at  Aarhus  manufacturing  cocoanut,  peanut,  and  sesame  oils. 
The  plant  at  Copenhagen  in  1906  (the  second  year  of  operation) 
manufactured  8,000,000  punds  of  cocoanut  oil.  About  one-half  of  this 
was  consumed  in  Denmark  and  the  remainder  exported  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain.  The  cocoanut  butter  manu- 
factured at  this  plant  is  advertised  extensively,  and  found  in  all 
shops  in  a  neat  and  attractive  paper  package  of  one  pund  each.  The 
nuts  are  imported  from  Java,  the  Straits,  and  Ceylon.  The  average 
yield  in  manufacturing  is  61  per  cent  oil,  37  per  cent  cake,  and  2  per 
cent  waste.  The  crop  is  reported  short  and  prices  continue  high. 
The  total  import  of  cocoanuts  was,  in  1906,  21,410,000  pounds  and  in  , 
1906,  18,400,000  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  two  plants  named,  there  are  four  plants  engaged 
in  manufacturing  linseed  and  rape-seed  oils,  the  rape  seed  being  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  the  linseed  from  Russia,  North  America, 
and  Argentina.  The  six  plants  crushing  oil-bearing  seed  employ  410 
people,  with  an  average  pay  to  operatives  of  3^  kroner  per  day 
(1  krone=26.8  cents). 

MANUFACTURE   OF   MARGARINE. 

Practically  all  cotton  oil*  received  by  Denmark  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine.  For  cooking  purposes  pure  lard  and  com- 
pound lard  are  used,  and  the  salad  oil  is  supposed  to  be  pure  olive 
oil,  but  analysis  shows  it  80  per  cent  cotton  oil  and  20  per  cent  olive 
oil.  Sixteen  margarine  plants  are  now  in  operation,  employing  1,807 
operatives.  Two  margarine  plants  closed  down  durmg  the  past 
twelve  months  and  the  industry  in  this  country  is  not  supposed  to  be 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  production  of  margarine  in 
1906  was  52,725,361  pounds;  1905,48,042,426  pounds;  1900,  35,784,002 
pounds.  The  average  price  was,  for  first  quality,  in  1906,  16.6  cents 
per  pound;  second  quality,  12.3  cents  per  pound;  in  1905,  first  qual- 
ity, 15.5  cents  per  pound;  second  quality,  11.5  cents  per  pound. 

In  addition  to  that  manufactured,  the  imports  of  margarine,  in 
1906,  were  9,581,000  pounds;  1905,  7,458,000  pounds;  1904,  6,413,000 
pounds.  The  greater  part  of  the  imported  margarine  comes  from 
Holland  and  the  remainder  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  No  marga- 
rine is  exported  from  Denmark.  The  duty  on  the  raw  material  will 
not  permit  the 'Danish  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  raw  materials  are  received  prac- 
tically free  of  duty.  No  duty  is  imposed  on  margarine  imported  into 
Denmark.  Margarine  manufactured  in  Denmark  must  contain  at 
least  10  per  cent  sesame  oil,  not  over  15  per  cent  butter  fat,  must  be 
white  in  color,  and  the  package  must  be  oblong  in  shape.  These 
requirements  are  imposed  by  law  to  guard  the  reputation  of  Danish 
butter,  which  is  the  largest  product  exported  from  this  country. 

There  is  at  present  much  agitation  here  iiv  T^gaxA.  \.o\q^<£^xv^*^^ 
duty  on  edible  oils,  as  well  as  a  change  in  tti^  ptesew^.  TCiax^^x\!Wi\^^  - 
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It  is  expected  that  some  action  will  be  taken  on  the  two  amendmenla 
during  the  pre^nt  year.  During  the  past  winter  an  e^perbnent  wi» 
made  at  this  place  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  oil,  but  tne  result  was 
not  satisfactory:  The  manufacturer  claims^  however,  that  he  ha^ 
succeeded  in  importing  the  English  cotton  oil  and  improving  the 
quality  sufficient  to  compete  witn  the  American  product  as  an  edi- 
ble oiL 

OUTLOOK    FOR   COTTON    OIL  XOT  £N€OUBAGING> 

I  regret  to  say  that  little  encouragement  is  presented  for  an  io- 
creased  use  of  cotton  oil  in  this  country,  except  through  the  mar^- 
rine  industry.    The  people  of  this  nation  are  educatecTto  the  use  of 

Eure  lard  as  a  cooking  fat.  They  believe  in  the  excellence  of  their 
Lrd  as  fully  as  they  do  in  that  of  their  bacon.  The  production  of 
hog  lard,  when  not  sufficient  for  their  wants,  will  naturally  be  supple- 
mented with  the  importation  of  lard — mostly  hog  lard-  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  high  duty  on  cotton  oil  would  greatly  increase  its 
consumption  by  the  margarine  manufacturer,  and  wiU  enable  the 
manufactuj^r  of  Denmark  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  oom- 
petitor  in  Holland. 

I  forward  a  copy  of  the  present  margarine  law.  Section  14  is  as 
follows: 

MflrgarlDe  and  margQrioe  che^e  must  contain  a  "  K0l>estnfr/*  wlifoti  Is  ^mUj 
proved  by  chemlcnl  analjula,  and  wbicb  ims  no  influence  wtiat^ver  od  tlio  qualitj 
ar  color  of  the  Diargarlne  or  the  mnrgarlDe  cbwae.  Fat  emulHioos  niusi  ht  the 
same  way  <!ODtaf  n  a  "  H0l>estuJf  *'  eauHj  seen  by  ebemlcal  exaioloatiQD.  Tbe 
fnrtber  pftrtJctilarg  about  Bame  are  fijced  by  the  minlMer  ot  agrlctilture. 

Margarine^  mar^artue  obeese,  aDd  fat  emu  Igloos  mu^t  not  be  manufacturvd. 
Imported.  exx>orted»  transited,  or  sold  wbea  tbe  article  docs  not  conttilu  tlie 
"  B^tiestuff"  demanifed. 

In  order  for  the  manufacturer  to  comply  with  these  provisions  the 
nunister  of  agriculture  has  designated  the  use  of  10  per  cent  sesame 
oil.  This  was  opposed  by  the  manufacturer,  because  the  price  of 
cotton  oil  is  less  than  that  of  sesame  oil.  It  is  now  thought  that  the 
use  of  6  per  cent  sesame  oil  will  be  sufficient  to  comply  with  the  sec- 
tion quoted.  This  reduction  is  within  the  power  oi  the  minister  of 
agriculture,  and  an  eflFort  should  at  least  be  made  to  secure  it.  The 
reduction  of  this  rule  from  10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  sesame  oil  will 
practically  double  the  consumption  of  cotton  oil  in  Denmark. 

There  is  not  a  pound  of  soap  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  the 
field  looks  especially  interesting  for  an  American  manufacturer. 

No  linters  are  used.  I  do  not  see  any  future  in  this  country  for 
linters. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN   PKODl'CT — rOMrETITION  AND  PRICES. 

The  following,  in  continuation  of  his  report  on  market  conditions 
in  Denmark  for  cotton-seed  products,  is  furnislitMl  by  Special  Agent 
Benton  from  Aarhus  under  date  of  June  15,  1907: 

The  statistics  of  Denmark  for  1906  show  the  import  of  825,800,000 
punds  (908,468,000  pounds;    1  pund  =  l.l  pounds)  of  oil  cake.    Of 
this,  the  port  of  Aarhus  received  214,901,500  punds,  placing  it  among 
the  first  ports  of  the  world  for  oil  cake.    \Vhile  American  cotton 
cake  forms  about  two-ihirds  oi  lYv^  T^e^v^ts  here,  all  known  com- 
mercial oil  cakes  are  imported  aivd  e^iu  Vje.  iowcv^  \w  ^^XaOi^  ^\jc^  season 
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of  the  year.  The  cakes  are  of  many  different  shapes,  but  the  Danish 
feeder  nas  no  objection  to  any  shape.  The  18-inch  square  sunflower 
cake  is  as  easily  handled  as  the  round  peanut  cake,  and  neither  is 
preferred  to  the  oblong  American  cake.  All  are  run  through  a 
small  breaker  before  using,  and  consequently  the  shape  is  imma- 
terial. The  machine  used  for  this  purpose  is  about  the  size  of  that 
usually  seen  in  mills  elsewhere,  except  that  it  is  made  up  much  lighterr 
The  dischar^ng  of  cake  in  Denmark  is  in  every  way  more  satis- 
factory than  that  of  meal  at  Rotterdam.  Broken  bags  are  seldom 
noticed,  and  apparently  the  only  improvement  that  can  be  made  is 
the  better  sewing  of  the  bags  and  the  loading  into  the  ship  of  each 
mark  separately.  All  other  oil  cakes  are  shipped  loose  and  the  trade 
is  well  pleased  with  this  method.  In  the  shipment  of  sunflower  cake 
a  very  cheap  bark  matting  is  used  to  keep  the  various  lots  separate. 
The  cost  of  discharging  is  slightly  more  on  the  loose  cake,  and  it 
takes  about  twice  as  long  as  when  in  bags.  The  loose  cake  is  sold 
with  a  guaranty  of  not  over  25  per  cent  broken  cake,  a  quarter  cake 
being  considered  equal  to  a  whole  cake.  I  understand  there  is  never 
room  for  complaint  on  this.  The  time  it  would  take  in  discharging 
an  American  cargo  is  the  greatest  objection  to  shipping  it  loose. 
Practically  no  attention  is  now  paid  to  separating  the  different  marks. 
The  loose  shipments  would  therefore  answer  about  .as  well,  and  the 
cost  of  the  bags  to  the  American  manufacturer  would  at  least  be 
saved. 


COST  OF  DISCHARGING  CARGO. 


The  cost  of  discharging  at  Aarhus  per  2,000  punds  (2,200  pounds) 
is  given  below.  The  charge  is  paid  by  the  ship  and  the  receiver, 
respectively,  in  the  proportions  stated.  The  figures  in  the  following 
table  represent  0re,  1  0re  being  equal  to  0.027  cent  United  States 
currency :  * 


\    Articles. 


American  cotton  cake.. 
Oil  cake  from  Black  Sea. 
Oil  cake  from  Baltic  Sea, 
Peanut  cake 


Ship 

Receiver 

pays.         payH. 

55 

30 

90 

70 

70 

70 

90 

70 

ToUil. 


»5 
UiO 
140 
160 


It  would,  of  course,  be  interesting  to  the  trade  to  know  how  much 
of  each  of  the  various  cakes  are  received  in  Denmark ;  but  this  I  am 
unable  to  give,  owing  to  the  fact  that  everything  is  put  under  the 
heading  "  oil  cakes."  However,  I  give  below  the  purchase  of  various 
oil  cakes  made  during  190G  by  the  Jyds  Andels-Foderstofforretning 
(Jutland  Cooperative  Feedstuff  Company).  This  company  is  the 
largest  individual  buyer  of  oil  cakes  in  Denmark,  and  all  cakes  pur- 
chased are  for  consumption  by  its  various  members.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  serve  to  give  some  indication  of  the  average  purchase 
of  each  of  the  various  cakes : 


Cake. 


Cotton  . . . , 
Sunflower. 

Rape 

Linne^d . . 
Hemp 


inind. 


75,476,403 
19,868,940 

2,154,081 
10,282,822 

9,067,858 


Cake.  I      Pund. 

Peanut I     1,289,821 

Sesame I        254,734. 

Palm .\       w\,vs\ 

ToUt\ \w^,^*»C»J^ 
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Below  will  be  found  table  showing  the  analysis  of  all  oil  cakes 
received  in  Denmark  during  1900.  This  table  is  given  back  as  far 
as  1901,  in  order  that  the  American  man ti fact urer  can  see  that  under 
Danish  classification  American  cotton  cake  is  not  as  even  running  as 
Iho  competitive  cakes.  The  decline  of  protein  and  fat  in  the  Ameri- 
can cake  is  frecjuently  discussed  in  the  press  of  this  countiy,  and  the 
cause  usually  given  /or  this  is  the  bad  quality  of  seed  now  being  used 
for  planting  purposes.  That  may  be  correct.  However,  this  decline 
m  the  subject  of  much  comment  in  this  country.    The  table  follow**: 


f^ku. 

woo-imi. 

I«Jl-2. 

l«3^. 

m^. 

ieoi-3u 

iin&4. 

l«»-7. 

AretHt 

IWeeaL 

Ftrrmt 

PercenL 

#Vr<xlil.' 

l^ertH. 

Commot)  Qiuiiiij",*^ *,.*!,_-, 

---J 

WuTl 

H.^ 

m,n 

6oas 

^M 

iflki 

Bombay ,^..,-._,_,^j.. 

ms 

Sunflower  ,,,.-- -,-...•* 

:;:;*^* 

"  ii'w 

4»,7H 

4«<4S 
4M,3» 
4S.»I 

47. 10 
42.10 

,  47.17 
47,07 
49.34 
47.  «& 
iM7 

8i.ll 

m.m 

40.58 
41.  If 

50.33 
S1.49 

4tt.l& 
4fil3 

3».4i 
tf.tt 
41.49 
4L7» 

<Lia 

S7.4fi 

47.1 

Sam  tow,  aqiiare. .*....*!«  *'.-■. 

47.1 

B*Jde<  lonif*. ..^ * 

4iit 

Biack,  thin.....^*,-...-.-^.. 

i:::::::::::"" ::: 

Ss 

P*P«  "  ** -.-- 

Lius^wl „•.,,,.„ , 

r. 

£S 

41.5 

m4 

(jenuAiiy «.....,.,....*.. 

mz 

North  Kunia  ,^.^,„,^, ,■.„... 

ant 

Lotssi , 

»v4q 

4LH 

WC15 
5a.  89 
SL07 
El.  41 

m« 

IleiDp ,.,,,^.,, 

Tijick.  8  to  4  ini;hBi.** „ 

«L1 

"m» 

41.»7 

4I.« 

Thin.  11  in**K  . .       ^    ,^    ,,.. 

41.2 

Feanut  ♦, ,^.^^****m.m^***4** 

m.^ 

m.m 

&7.34 

§7  0 

Ftflnc<j ,,.,,,.,_,. ,,, 

Ht 

Lo«al. „ 

H^ 

C&ooantit  „....-*„.„ --«!..' 

If 

».94 

901 SS 

Si 

t^lm       .                                                                         ..4„ 

a^i 

I&9 

KELATIVK   VAU'K   OF   OIL   CAKK8. 

Of  course  the  consumption  of  each  cake  is  the  most  valuable  indi- 
cation of  what  is  thought  of  it,  but  the  following  statement  from  a 
prominent  Danish  authority  represents  about  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  various  oil  cakes.     He  says: 

The  peanut  cake  Is  a  very  raluable  one.  It  may  be  that  at  first  the  cows  will 
dislike  it,  but  generally  and  absolutely  good  effect  must  l)e  seen  in  the  quality 
of  milk  by  the  use  of  this  cake. 

The  cotton-8e€Hl  cake,  with  contents  similar  to  the  i)eanut  cake,  and  the  same 
good  qualities  and  effects,  is  rather  hard  and  should  be  crushed  rather  fine 
This  cake  is  tasty  and  extremely  healthy  for  the  cows  even  in  greater  quan- 
tities (6  to  7  pounds). 

The  sunflower  cake  is  frequently  used.  It  is  a  very  good  cake  for  the  cows; 
still  it  is,  according  to  its  contents,  ratlier  too  dear,  as  it  takes  five-sixths  of  a 
pound  to  make  up  for  1  pound  of  corn. 

Sesame  cakes  are  very  much  like  and  about  the  same  as  sunflower  cake. 

Rape  cakes  are  not  nmch  us€m1,  and  should  not  Ix*.  as  they  often  have  been 
adulterated  by  other  seed  of  poisonous  character. 

Palm  cakes  have  quite  exceptionally  low  contents  of  albumen  and  are  there- 
fore less  valuable.  The  cakes  contain  a  fat  stuff  of  a  hard  consistence  and 
usually  have  a  bad  effect. 

Hemp  cakes  are  usually  applied  for  breeding,  to  which  tliey  are  exceptionally 
fit;  but  they  may  also  be  used  for  mixing  for  milch  cows  when  price  is  corre- 
sponding with  contents. 

Linseed  cakes  are  usually  s<^)mewhat  exi)enslve  In  proportion  to  their  contents, 
but  do  very  well  with  young  calves. 
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STRONGEST  COMPETITORS  OF  AMERICAN  CAKE. 

Sunfiawer  cake. — ^Three  grades  of  this  cake  usually  reach  the  Den- 
mark market  and  are  commonly  designated  as  ^^  Saratow,"  ^^  Baltic," 
and  ^  Black."  The  Saratow  is  18  inches  square  and  is  prized  moire 
higUhr  than  the  others,  usually  bringing  about  5  marks  more  than 
the  Baltic  and  10  marks  more  than  the  Slack.  New  crop  cake  from 
the  Black  Sea  will  reach  this  market  in  December.  That  from  the 
Baltic,  owing  to  deficient  transportation,  will  be  delayed  until  May. 
The  average  freight  from  the  Black  Sea  is  $3.25  to  $3.75  and  from 
the  Baltic  ports  $1.90  to  $2.40  per  long  ton.  The  production  of  this 
cake  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  will  be  seen  from  consular  reports 
alf^ady  published.  Tne  production  doubled  in  the  four  years  pre- 
vious to  1901  and  has,  no  doubt,  increased  since  that  date. 

Lmseed  cake. — ^The  bulk  of  this  cake  is  manufactured  in  Denmark. 
A  little  comes  from  the  Baltic  ports,  but  the  bulk  comes  from 
(jermany.  The  rate  of  freight  from  Hamburg  is  from  80  cents  to 
$1.30  per  long  ton. 

Hemp  cake. — ^This  cake  comes  entirelv  from  the  Baltic  ports — 
libau,  Biga,  and  St.  Petersburg — the  first  of  the  new  crop  cake 
reaching  here  in  September.  This  cake  usually  comes  in  two  grades — 
one  4  inches  and  tne  other  1^  inches  thick.  The  thicker  one  com- 
mands the  best  price. 

Peanut  cake. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  small  amount  manufac- 
tured at  Copenhagen  and  this  place,  all  comes  from  Marseille.  The 
rate  of  freight  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  long  ton.  The  produc- 
tion of  peanut  cake  at  Marseilles  is  estimated  at  125,000  tons 
annually. 

The  lollowing  table  gives  the  sale  price  of  oil  cakes  per  imit  in 
1906  (1  0re=O.O27  cent)  :    . 


Number  of 

^^^^-                                                 vahfeui^ts 

1     (2:'2:l). 

Price  per 
hundred- 
weight 

One  feed- 
ing value 
unit  is  paid 
with— 

Linseed .                                       

Average. 
112 
113 
187 

1          123 
116 
96 
135 
92 
108 
127 

Pre. 
690 
590 
630 
590 
610 
480 
690 
595 
610 
635 
525 

Pre. 

6  2 

Rape  seed 

5  2 

Cotton  seed  (decorticated)  (best  quality). 
Cotton  seed  (decorticated)  (common  qua 
Piiinflower , .  x  - .  x 

4  6 

lity) 

4  8 

5.3 

Hemp  seed 

5.0 

Earth  nnt ,     . ,   .              

5.1 

Palm  nut 

6.5 

Ckxsoanut 

5.9 

g(>Dame 

5  0 

Wheat  bian 

93 

Aarhus,  J 

5.6 

on  oil  cakes  c.  i.  f. 

Prices  per  1,000  kUos 

une  15. 

Cake. 

Marks. 
141 

Cake. 

Marks. 

Cotton: 

Texas 

.  Rape: 

1        Germany 

'         France .. 

136 

New  Orleans 

134 
87 
148 

146 
141 
186 

131 

Bombay 

j  Linseed.  Gem 
Hemp,  thick. 
Hemp,  thin.. 

lany 

I'W 

Russia 

101 

Sunflower: 

114 

Saratow 

Peanut,  Frani 
Cocus  . . . 

•e 

14^ 

Baltic 

Black 

Sesame ,. . , . 
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The  quotations  &re  for  summer  shipment  for  Texas  and  Xew 
Orleans  cake  and  for  July-Au*nist  in  otner  cas^i^. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  first  table  that  cotton  cake  did  not  bring 
in  1906  the  price  of  competitive  cakes  of  less  feeding  value,  and  from 
tiie  second  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  difference  is  still  greater. 
If  in  1&06  cotton  cake  had  brought  the  same  price  as  the  competitive 
cake  J  the  manufacturer  in  the  South  would  to-day  be  a  half  million 
dollars  better  off  on  the  shipment  of  oil  cake  to  Denmark  alone. 

COTTON   CAKE   SUPERIOR  TO   OTHERS. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Denmark  that  no  other  cake  is  as 
productive  of  fat  in  milk  as  the  cotton  cake.  Feeders  of  every  class 
are  fully  aware  of  thiSj  and  cotton  cake  is  prized  more  highly  than  in 
the  United  States.  To  locate  a  reason  for  the  inadequate  price  is  dif- 
ficult. One  importer  claims  that  cotton  cake  is  not  as  even  running 
as  the  other  cakes  and  an  allowimce  must  be  made^  while  another 
importer  claims  that  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  American 
dealer  making  delivery  in  accordance  with  the  contract.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  American  export  business,  and  especially  that  of  eottoti 
cake,  will  suffer  temporarily  on  account  of  the  recent  Hamburg- 
Gralveston  trouble.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  restore  confidence  and 
insure  a  '^  square  deal ''  on  both  sides.  Then  the  sale  of  cotton  cake 
on  the  unit  (sliding)  scale  will  bring  an  increased  profit  to  the 
American  manufacturer,  ^\^len  confidence  is  restored  such  a  plan 
can  be  put  in  operation  and  would  eventually  prove  more  satisfactory 
to  the  entire  trade. 
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COPENHAGEN. 

EXTENSIVE   PVRCHASKS   ABKOAI)   OF   SEED   AND  OIL   PRODUCrrS. 

Consul-General  F.  R.  Mowrer,  of  Copenhagen,  writing  under  date 
of  December  81,  1907,  advises  that  cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil 
products,  such  as  compound  lard,  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  oleomargarine  industry  in  Denmark,  his  trade  details  following: 

About  2,000,000  pund  ('2,200,r>00  pounds)  of  compound  lard  and 
1,000,000  pund  (1,102,500  pounds)  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  used  here 
annually.  The  greater  part  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  used  is  what  is 
known  as  the  finest  quality  of  '*  butter  oil,''  and  the  compound  lard 
used  is  also  of  the  best  quality.  Cotton-soed  oil  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  margarine  to  give  it  the  proper  consistency. 

Peanut  oil  and  sesame  oil  (Sesamum  indicum)  are  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  which,  however,  are  as  a  rule  nuich  dearer  than  cotton- 
seed oil.  Aix)ut  1,000,000  pund  (1,102,.'300  pounds)  of  sesame  oil  are 
used  annually. 

I'SE  OF  OILS  AND  Cl'STOMS  DUTY. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  cotton- 
seed oil,  as  the  oleomargarine  factories  have  begun  to  use  in  their 
product  a  certain  addition  of  sivsaine  oil,  al)out  10  j)er  cent.  This  has 
therefore  in  a  measure  takeu  vVve  pVwvL^  of  cotton-seed  oil. 
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Both  peanut  and  sesame  oils  are  pressed  here,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  both  is  imported,  while  all  the  cotton-seed  oil  hitherto 
imported  has  been  exclusively  of  American  production.  There  has 
lately  been  an  effort  made  to  press  cotton-seed  oil  here,  the  result  of 
which  is  not  yet  known. 

As  there  is  a  duty  of  4^  0re  ^$0,011)  per  Danish  pund  (1.1  pounds) 
on  cotton-seed  oil  and  other  oils,  while  compound  lard  at  the  present 
time  is  free,  it  is  said  that  a  fine  compound  lard,  namely,  a  lard  made 
of  the  finest  fresh  stearin  and  best  yellow  butter  oil  in  the  proportion 
of  20  to  80,  would  be  especially  adapted  for  introduction  here. 

It  is  important,  in  seeking  a  market  in  Denmark  for  such  a  com- 
pound lard,  that  the  raw  materials  used  should  be  the  best  and  that 
the  manufacturers  could  be  certain  that  the  proportions  of  raw  ma- 
terials used  would  be  carefully  adhered  to,  so  that  there  might  always 
be  a  certainty  of  obtaining  the  same  combination  in  the  lard  pur- 
chased for  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

SEED-CAKE  IMPORTS. 

The  importation  of  cotton-seed  cake  into  Denmark  during  the  last 
three  years  was  406,822,500  pounds  in  1904,  446,512,500  pounds  in 
1905,  and  455,332,500  pounds  in  1906.  There  is  no  duty  on  cotton- 
seed cake  and  meal. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  one-half  of  all  the  oil  cake  imported  into 
Denmark  consists  of  cotton-seed  cake.  The  oil  cake  which  comes  in 
competition  with  cotton-seed  cake  is  sunflower-seed  cake,  rape-seed 
cake,  and  flaxseed  cake.  Importations  of  sunflower-seed  cake  come 
mainly  from  Russia  as  well  as  some  rape  and  flax  seed  cake. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  cotton-seed  cake  imported  comes  from 
the  United  States.  A  very  small  quantity  comes  irom  Russia  and  a 
still  smaller  portion  of  so-called  Bombay  cotton-seed  cake  made  from 
Indian  seed  comes  here  by  way  of  Hull,  England. 

While  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  cake  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing the  quality  of  the  cake  it  is  said  has  been  deteriorating.  The 
farmers  here  demand  a  light  colored,  crisp  cake  free  from  hulls,  but 
they  say  that  deliveries  as  a  rule  now  show  dark  cake  full  of  hulls 
and  often  as  hard  as  stone,  and  that  it  is  seldom  now  that  cake  is  seen 
of  a  light  color  and  with  a  minimum  of  hulls. 

CURRENT  PRICES. 

During  the  summer  of  1907  the  price  of  cotton-seed  oil  was  very 
high  in  this  market,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  this  product  last  year. 
The  price  reached  70  marks  ($16.60)  per  100  kilos  c.  i.  f.  Copenhagen. 

About  the  middle  of  December  the  price  quoted  from  the  United 
States  is  stated  to  have  been  54  marks  ($12.85)  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds)  c.  i.  f.  Copenhagen.  At  that  time  dealers  here  could  only 
offer  from  48  to  50  marks  ($11.42-$11.90)  per  100  kilos.  The  varia- 
tion in  price  is  explained  by  the  stocks  on  hand  being  sufficient  for 
present  requirements.  The  demand  for  cotton-seed  oil  has  been  much 
influenced  during  the  last  two  years  by  a  law  which  requires  the  use 
of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  sesame  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 

farine.     Under  present  conditions,  it  is  stated  there  is  no  active  mar- 
et  for  cotton-seed  oil  at  price  above  48  to  50  marks  ($11.42-$11*^<^\ 
per  100  kilos  c.  i.  f.  Copenhagen. 
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NORWAY. 

BERGEH. 

DIEECT  TRADE  AOVIBiH  IN  COTTOK-SEED  PRODUCTS  AICD  LAE0. 

Consul  F.  S.  S-  Johnson,  of  Bergen,  calls  attention  to  the  mdired 
sales  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  neutral  and  compound  lard  from  ^Vmerica 
to  factories  at  that  Norwegian  city  by  European  commission  houses, 
suggesting  the  doing  away  of  the  middleman  and  of  transacting 
business  direct  with  the  local  importers.    He  writes: 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  mto  direct  communication  with  consumers  of  oertain 
articles  employed  in  the  making  of  butterine,  I  attach  the  names  of 
the  factories  at  Bergen  using  cotton-seed  oil,  neutral  lard,  and  lard 
compound.  Orders  for  these  goods  are  now  made  through  European 
commission  houses  whose  charges  for  making  sales  are  added  to  the 
cost  of  these  goods. 

Recently  1,200  barrels  of  fine  cotton -seed  oil,  also  a  like  quantity 
of  neutral  and  compound  lards,  were  landed  at  this  port,  A  market 
has  thus  been  created  at  Bergen  for  these  goods  and  the  demand  is 
on  the  increase.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  employment  of  a  middlB- 
man  when  business  could  be  done  direct  with  the  consumers  and  orders 
si?nt  direct  to  our  manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  nam^s  of  the 
factories  at  Bergen  are:  Sm0rfabrikcn  Bj0rg^in;  Sm0rfabriken  Flora 
af  1903;  Sm0rfabriken  Fratnj  Sm0rfabriken  Hardaneer;  Smiirfabri- 
ken  Idun :  Snu^rfabriken  Orion;  Sm0rfabriken  Record;  Sm0rfabnken 
Viking;  Sm0rfabriken  0rnen. 

In  view  of  the  great  demand  and  use  of  cotton  seed  and  oleo  oils 
at  Bergen,  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  manufacturers 
of  the  products  named  to  have  a  local  agent,  one  conversant  wth 
prices,  discounts,  languages,  etc.,  not  only  to  receive  orders,  but  to 
look  up  new  business.  I  would  suggest  a  young  man  of  Bergen, 
liighly  recommended  by  business  and  banking  firms  of  this  city,  as 
a  person  well  qualified  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  cotton  seed 
and  oleo  oil  men  at  this  important  seaport  of  Norway.  [The  name  of 
the  young  man  may  be  obtained  by  manufacturers  from  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.] 
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GERMANY. 
CHEMNITZ. 

SL(;(iESTIONS    FOR    INC'REASIN(;    SALES    OF    AMEKKAN    ( OTTON-SEED    MEAL. 

Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  of  Chemnitz,  under  date  of  April  24, 
11K)7,  furnishes  a  very  full  report  on  the  consumption  of  oleaginous 
prcxlucts  in  Saxony,  as  follows: 

Cotton-seed  meal  is  largely  used  in  Saxony  as  a  food  for  cattle. 
It  is  never  imported  for  us«  as  a  fertilizer,  but  occasionally  a  spoiled 
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lot  is  sold  for  ihis  purpose.  Its  value  as  fodcber  is  generally  recog- 
nized, and  in  the  case  of  milch. cows  it  is  regarded  as  of  a  distinct 
value  in  increasing  the  yield  of  milk.  It  is  considered  imwise  to 
feed  it  in  too  lar^  amounts  to  cattle,  and  especially  to  draft  animals. 

Following  is  the  practice  in  Saxomr  with  regard  to  the  use  of  oil- 
cake meals  for  domestic  animals :  Horses  should  not  be  fed  with 
cotton-seed  meal,  but  occasionally  may  be  given  rations  of  linseed 
meal  as  a  prophylactic  against  constipation.  Milch  cows  should  not 
receive  over  1  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  oi  cotton-seed  or  similar  meals. 
Poppy-seed  meal  is  strictly  excluded  from  their  dietary.  Calves  are 
given,  by  preference,  linseed  meal,  while  rape-seed  meal  is  not  per- 
mitted. When  being  fattened,  cattle  are  allowed  2^  to  3^  kilos  of 
oil-cake  meals  daUv.  Sheep,  when  being  fattened,  receive  two-fifths 
of  a  pound  of  meal  daily  for  100  pounds  of  live  weight.  Ewes  with 
lambs  receive  half  of  this  amount  Corn  is  regarded  as  distinctly 
preferable  to  oil-cake  meals  for  fattening  swine.  As  a  fodder  oil- 
cake meal  competes  with  com  and  its  residuary  products  in  certain 
manufacturing  industries;  with  distillery  and  brewing  residues; 
with  peanut  meal,  sesame  meal,  linseed  cake,  rape-seed  cake,  and  rice 
cake,  all  high-priced  articles. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  there  is  an  annual  sale  of  about  7,500 
long  tons  of  cotton-seed  meal,  all  of  American  origin,  and  all  pur- 
chased by  local  jobbing  houses  of  Hamburg  dealers. 

FLUCTUATION   IN   PRICES. 

The  grade  of  the  American  meal  most  favored  here,  and  the  one 
chiefly  imported,  is  the  double-sieved^  bolted  meal,  containing  56  to 
60  per  cent  fats  and  protein.  It  arrives  in  original  packages,  bags 
containing  165.3  pounds.  The  prices  here  fluctuate  rapidly,  and  are 
apparently  the  direct  reflex  of  American  quotations.  Local  quota- 
tions vary  this  spring  from  14  to  16  marks  per  100  kilos  ($33.30  to 
$38.10  per  long  ton).  The  prices  per  long  ton,  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg, 
quoted  to  local  jobbers,  have  oeen,  this  year :  January,  $35.22 ;  Feb- 
ruary, $33.30;  March,  $31.42.  The  annual  sales  in  Saxony  (and 
probably  elsewhere)  are  affected  by  prevalent  quotations  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  by  current  agricultural  conditions.  Thus  the  potato 
crop  of  1906  here  was  exceptionally  good.  As  a  result  there  was  a 
distinct  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  meal. 

SALE  OF  COTTON   MEAL  MAY  BE  INCREASED. 

Those  largely  engaged  in  the  trade  think  that  there  is  a  slight,  but 
still  evident,  increase  in  the  average  demand  for  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  question  of  increasing  this  sale  is  of  prime  importance,  and  I 
have  carefully  sought  the  opinion  of  leaaing  jobbiers.  One  said: 
"  The  sale  is  destined  to  diminish  on  account  of  the  wretched  quality  ' 
of  much  of  the  stuff  which  is  sent  over  and  which  has  no  right  to  the 
name  of  cotton-seed  meal."  Another  gave  me  the  foUowmg  care- 
fully prepared  statement : 

Many  of  our  customers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  American  meal,  although 
we  supply  them  with  the  double-sieved  and  carefully  cleaned  grade,  but  claim 
that  the  article  prepared  in  German  mills  is  of  better  quality  and  th«.t  Vl  Ve»  \'ax 
better  packed.    The  so-called  "  German  meal "  la  »\m^\^  Kxxi«t\^^\i  ^y^xxawr'sftSiS^ 
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cake  ^oiind  In  GermaD  mills,  or  AmerEeiin  men  I  stibttittted  to  renewed  elet-ing 
and  cleansing'  Id  Germany.  Tbe  Hamburfr  firms  wb^eb  sell  this  ^ade  giiAr^Liitee 
GO  bjgber  percentage  of  fat  and  protein  tban  la  eontaiued  In  tbe  beet  gtade«  of 
Amerleim  meal,  bnt  tbey  cbarge  $1^  to  11.44  more  per  ton,  and  tbej  ^t  thla. 
htgber  prtce^ 

We  are  eoQTlDoed  tbat  it  ongbt  to  be  poHsible  tor  tbe  Anierlean  mil  Id  to  m 
Improve  tbelr  grlodiog  proce^&es  and  Bnbsequent  treatment  that  a  finer  and 
cleaner  meal  can  be  produced.  A  l^etter  quality  of  sacks  should  be  employed, 
aod  more  attention  should  be  pnld  to  details  of  packing.  The  result  woald 
be  to  render  tbe  existence  of  cotton -seed  miUs  at  Hamburg  totally  unnecessary. 

Receutly  we  encountered  a  new  difficulty  In  the  trade.  We  purchase  under 
the  customary  American  conditions,  guaraoteeing  99  per  cent  of  the  weight  on 
landing  in  Hamburg,  No  deduction  is  made  when  loss  of  welgbt  does  not  exceed 
1  per  cent  Formerly  there  was  little  or  no  lofis  by  welgbt  Evidently  the  full 
weight  was  shipped.  Of  late  years  there  Is  almost  Invariably  a  lack  of  at  least 
1  per  cent  In  welgbt  on  Jir rival  at  Hamburg.  We  are  forced  to  the  conTlctioo 
that  there  Is  Intentional  nnderwelghlng  on  the  part  of  tbe  American  sblppent 
We  jobbers  nre  forced  to  guarantee  full  weight.  A  change  of  practice  In  this 
connection  would  bring  about  an  IncreaJi^  of  confidence. 

Another  point ;  The  meal  Is  chiefly  bought  In  the  winter  monthj^  OrdinarHy 
shipments  begin  to  nrrive  at  Hamburg  ejirly  In  December.  We  are  then  fori?ed 
to  transport  It  to  Baxony  by  rati  at  greater  exi)enEe  tban  JJE  we  could  use  water 
transportation  during  the  autumn  months.  There  would  he,  hence,  a  di^lw^ 
advantage  if  f*blpments  of  tbe  new  crop  couhl  arrive  In  Hamnurg  the  b«glii- 
ning  of  October  and  not  Jater  than  the  middle  of  Novemher. 

The  above  criticism^s  in  regard  to  packing,  ileficient  weight,  and 
preiiaration  for  the  foreign  market  are  all  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration by  American  mamifactiirers  and  dealeru  The  question  of 
altering  the  season  for  shipments  is  somewhat  different  The  maxi- 
mum effect  in  increasing  transportation  chargas  is,  of  course,  fcU 
most  severely  in  Saxony  and  the  other  sections  far  remoto  from  se^- 
ports.  In  other  parts  of  the  Empire  it  assumes  less  importanoe* 
It  is  naturally  scarcely  possible  to  count  upon  recei%^ing  shipments  of 
meal  in  Hamburg  at  the  beginning  of  October  for  products  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  current  year. 

RESIDUAL    FEEDSTUFFS. 

With  regard  to  the  different  residual  fodder  stuffs,  I  have  collected 
the  following  data,  which  apply  chiefly  to  Saxony  : 

Com  distulery  residiies. — This  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  and  its  use  is  widespread  here.  The  increase  in  price  of  late 
years  has  affected  somewhat  the  local  sale.  The  present  quotations 
are  132  marks  per  metrical  ton  ($32.05  per  long  ton)  in  carloads  at 
Saxon  railroad  stations. 

American  com  itself  is  now  quoted  at  144  to  148  marks  ($34.27  to 
$35.22)  at  the  same  stations,  and  occasionally  the  price  is  even  below 
that  of  the  corn  residues.  Five  years  ago  quotations  were  from  $5  to 
$7.50  less  than  now.  As  a  result,  a  certam  amount  of  spent  jgrain 
from  French  distilleries  is  now  brought  into  Germany.  This  so- 
called  aromatic  corn  residue  is  imported  chieflv  by  a  firm  of  Rouen. 
It  sells  from  $2.50  to  $3  less  per  ton  than  the  American  product,  but 
is  distinctly  inferior  in  nutritive  value. 

Beer  restdites. — The  spent  grain  of  breweries  is  now  imported  in 
large  quantities,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  and  gives  general 
satisfaction.  The  price  is  $23.80  per  long  ton,  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg. 
Saxony  purchases  annually  from  35,000  to  50,000  tons. 
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Rape-seed  cake. — Germany  covers  most  of  her  own  demand, 
although  there  is  a  small  import  from  Russia.  The  present  local 
price  of  this  cake  in  quantities  is  $36.35  per  long  ton. 

Linseed  caJce. — ^This  comes  chiefly  from  the  oiTmills  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  although  a  respectable  amount  Is  import^  from  Bohemia. 
The  cake  costs  $33.98  per  long  ton  at  the  chief  railroad  stations  of 
Saxony.    The  meal  costs  $1.29  more  per  ton. 

Rice  meal. — ^The  few  farmers  using  this  meal  import  it  from  the 
rice  works  of  Aussie,  in  Bohemia.  Occasionally  small  lots  from 
Rangoon  are  sold.  Tmis  latter  is  quoted  at  $23.05  per  long  ton.  The 
Bohemian  product  is  a  much  better  grade,  and  is  quoted  in  Saxony 
from  $25.45  to  $29.13  per  long  ton. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   PEANUT   MEAL. 

Peanut  meal  and  seaaTne  m^al  are  handled  rarely  as  materials  for 
cattle  fodder.  Attention  is  being  directed  in  Germany  to  the  mani- 
fest advantages  of  peanut  meal  as  a  regular  comestible.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  staple  article  in  the 
dietary  of  the  poor  classes  in  Spain.  The  large  amount  of  protein 
present — 41.3  per  cent — is  double  that  contained  in  cotton-seed  meal 
and  about  33  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  protein  in  the  meals  from  rape 
seed,  colza  oil,  sesame  oil,  poppy  oil,  cocoanut,  and  palm  nut,  as  well 
as  of  such  foods  as  beans,  lentils,  and  peas.  Skim-milk  cheese  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  ordinary  article  of  diet  comparable  to  peanut  meal  in 
its  percentage  of  nitrogenous  matter.  Bread  made  from  pure  peanut 
meal  is  light  and  porous,  but  it  is  not  palatable  on  account  of  a 
persistent,  poppy-like  taste. 

Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  rye  bread  containing  25  per 
cent  of  peanut  meal  is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  taste  from  ordinary 
rye  bread,  while  far  more  nutritious.  The  pure  peanut  meal  can  be 
advantageously  employed  for  biscuits  and  crackers,  as  the  addition  of 
sugar  and  spices  conceals  the  poppy  taste.  When  dried  and  roasted, 
it  furnishes  an  admirable  material  for  soups,  tasting  much  like  ordi- 
nary bean  soup.  Rolls  of  the  following  composition:  Wheat  flour, 
120  parts ;  peanut  meal,  40  parts ;  sugar,  12  parts ;  salt,  1  part ;  water, 
50  parts,  are  strongly  recommended  as  exceedingly  easy  of  digestion. 
There  is  probably  as  good  a  field  for  the  efforts  to  build  up  a  market 
in  Europe  for  the  American  peanut  as  for  the  endeavors  to  create  a 
demand  for  cotton-seed  oil.  At  present  peanut  meal  and  peanut  oil 
come  almost  exclusively  from  Marseille,  which  is  the  chief  center 
of  the  European  peanut  trade  and  of  the  industrial  treatment  of  this 
interesting  product. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  no  sale  of  cotton  linters  in  the 
markets  of  Saxony. 

CONSUMPTION    or   COTTON-SEED   OIL. 

Considerable  (quantities  of  the  coarser  grades  of  cotton-seed  oil  are 
consumed  here  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  soap  factories  of 
Saxony  and  Thuringia  are  eighty  in  number.  Their  managers  are 
well  informed  on  all  points  concerning  the  raw  material  required  ixv 
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their  works.  Prices  and  specific  adaptation  to  special  needs  are  the 
only  factors  entering  into  consideration,  and  probably  no  additioBAl 
effort  would  materially  affect  the  consumption  of  Ammcan  cotton- 
seed oil  in  German  soap  establishments* 

While  but  little  missionary  work  can  be  done  in  behalf  of  the 
coai-ser  grades,  the  case  is  quitG  different  with  the  use  of  tlie  cotton- 
seed oil  as  a  comestible.  Here  there  is  a  field  for  intelligent,  fore- 
sighted  effort,  essentially  similar  to  that  so  successftdly  employed  in 
winning  a  European  market  for  our  maize  products. 

Practically  no  cotton -seed  oil  i^  now  sold  as  such  in  Saxony  for 
table  purposes.  Some  years  ago  the  oil  was  imported  to  quite  an 
extent  for  adulterating  animal  fats.  The  rimd  food  laws  of  Ger- 
many have,  however,  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  such  underhand  oper* 
ations.  There  is  a  somewhat  hmited  permissible  use  of  cottou-seed 
oil  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine*  Ten  per  cent  of  the  oil 
is  added  to  the  animal  fats  customarily  employed.  An  oleomarga- 
rine factory  in  Cbemnitx  uses  for  this  purpose  about  20  tons  annaaOy. 

COMPBTITIVi:  EDIBLE  OH^, 

The  edible  fats  in  Germany  with  which  purified  cotton-s-eed  oil 
would  come  in  competition,  apart  from  the  ordinary  preparations  of 
butter,  lard,  etc.,  are  the  following: 

Olive  oil, — Saxonj^  consumes  about  250  lon^  tons  annually  of  edible 
oil  The  consumption  of  the  whole  Empire  is  about  1,800  tons.  In 
addition  there  is  a  consumption  of  about  4,500  tons  of  cheaper  grades* 
denatured  for  industrial  purposes  by  the  addition  of  walrus  oiU  or  bj 
oil  of  cloves-  Italy  supplies  over  one-half  of  the  total  import 
Three-<"':i'^!!t^v  t-i^-r^  fr^^"'  T-'rkf^v,  nt^il  tli*^  r*^mfiin*!**r  ^rr^n^  y^...-..^^ 
The  price  of  the  different  grades  range  from  110  to  150  marks  per  100 
kilos  ($12.87  to  $16.19  per  220  pounds).  The  chemists  of  the  Chem- 
nitz municipal  laboratory,  where  there  is  a  very  careful  control  over 
all  food  products,  assure  me  that  they  never  detect  an  adultera- 
tion with  cotton-seed  oil. 

Poppy-seed  oil. — There  is  a  widespread  use  of  this  oil  for  table 
purposes,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  annual  consump- 
tion in  Saxony  is  estimated  at  150  tons.  The  current  prices  are  76  to 
78  marks  per  100  kilos  ($8.20  to  $8.42  per  220  pounds).  This  oil 
is  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  region  about  Magdeburg. 

Peanut  oil. — This  is  likewise  a  favorite  for  table  use,  and  the  con- 
siunption  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  oil.  AVhen  of 
French  ori^n,  it  is  frequently  sold  under  the  trade  designation  of 
"  Florida  oil."  The  prices  for  various  grades  are  70  to  100  marks  per 
100  kilos  ($7.55  to  $10.80  per  220  pounds). 

Sesame  oil, — The  consumption  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  two 
preceding  oils  combined.  The  prices  range  irom  70  to  90  marks  per 
100  kilos  ($7.55  to  $9.72  per  220  pounds). 

A  syndicate  of  German  oil  mills,  five  in  number,  with  headquarters 
at  Mannheim,  is  engaged  in  the  expression  of  these  three  oils,  produc- 
ing about  100  tons  per  day.  They  furnish  the  major  portion  of  the 
vegetable-seed  oils  required  for  the  German  table,  although  there  is 
quite  an  importation  of  peanut  oil  from  Marseille,  in  France,  where 
the  extraction  is  carr'iea  owt  oiv  ^w  ^t^otiaous  scale,  yielding  about 
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80,000  long  tons  annually.  The  crude  material  comes,  chiefly  from 
the  French  colonies  in  equatorial  Africa. 

Cocoanut  oil. — ^A  comparatively  small  amount  is  used  in  Saxonjr  as 
a  food  product — about  6  tons  annually.  Large  quantities  are  im- 
ported lor  use  in  soap  manufacture. 

Linseed  oU. — ^This  is  extensively  used  as  a  food  by  the  poor  in 
Hungary,  Poland,  Eussia,  and  other  parts  of  eastern  Europe.  The 
demand  for  table  purposes  is  exceedingly  limited  in  Germany, 
although  I  am  assured  that  it  is  regularly  consumed  bj  a  small 
number  in  this  region,  and  that  the  use  is  slowly  extending.  It  is 
possibly  due  to  the  great  influx  of  foreign  labor  of  later  years,  largely 
of  Polish  origin. 

Oleomargarine. — ^The  consumption  is  steadily  growing,  and  the 
manufacture  is  now  an  important  German  industry.  There  are  two 
large  factories  in  Saxony  and  several  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Chemnitz  receives  daily  from  10  to  15  tons  to  cover  the  demand  in 
the  city  and  in  the  tributary  region.  The  current  quotations  are 
very  variable,  depending  on  the  quality.  They  vary  from  $7.55  to 
$12.95  per  220  pounds. 

Cottolene. — No  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  cottolene  in 
Saxony,  and  the  article  seems  scarcely  known  by  local  jobbers  in 
fats  and  oils. 

Germany  imports  annually  oils  and  oil  cake  to  the  value  of  about 
$16,000,000  and  exports  about  one-third  of  this  amount.  No  dis- 
crimination is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Government  against  the  use 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  other  than  the  watchfulness  against  use  for  falsifi- 
cation and  the  somewhat  elevated  tariff  rates. 

TIME  FOR  PUSHING  COTTON  PRODUCTS. 

With  regard  to  the  best  methods  for  introducing  into  this  region 
the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  comestible,  probably  no  better  form 
of  campaign  could  be  adopted  than  that  organized  by  the  enterpris- 
ing representatives  of  such  food  products  as  corn  meal,  oatmeal,  and 
the  like.  Energetic,  well-equipped  agents  must  be  prepared  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  general  missionary  wo^.  They  will  find  less  general 
prejudice  against  such  an  article  as  cotton-seed  oil  than  is  the  case  now 
in  America.  There  it  is  necessary  to  displace  the  sale  of  the  relatively 
expensive  olive  oil  and  animal  lats.  There  is  already  a  widespread 
use  of  various  vegetable  oils  for  salads  and  for  cooking  purposes, 
where  the  American  housekeeper  prefers  the  costly  butter.  The 
factor  of  price  will  largely  determine  the  result  as  lar  as  competi- 
tion with  the  current  vegetable  oils  is  concerned.  There  is  much 
less  prejudice,  for  example,  against  the  use  of  margarine  in  the 
average  German  household  than  is  the  case  in  an  American  family 
of  corresponding  social  rank. 

The  time  is  propitious  now  for  pushing  the  use  of  cotton  by-prod- 
ucts. Germany  is  intensely  interested  in  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  cotton  culture  in  her  own  African  colonies.  While  it  will 
be  many  years  before  she  can  hope  to  cover  her  own  demand  for  the 
fiber  from  the  plantations  of  her  colonial  possessions,  she  is  in  an 
exceedingly  receptive  frame  of  mind  for  all  suggestions  connected 
with  the  industrial  and  economic  utilization  of  every  product  ^1  ^^^fe 
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cotton  plant  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  problem  to  which  she  is 
now  devoting  not  only  careful  planning,  but  considerable  money 
outlay* 

USB  OF   OO1T0N-8EED  OIL  IN    ORIENTAL   LAKBS> 

Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  future  for  cotton  products  in 
Germany,  I  am  tempted  to  allude  to  the  very  pronounced  fieJd  for 
cotton-seed  oil  among  the  peoples  of  western  Asia  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope, The  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  oil  to  the  needs  of  the  Moslem 
and  Jewish  populations,  resultant  from  their  aversion  to  all  swine 
fats,  has  frequently  been  noted,  as  well  as  the  natural  predisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Hindoo  to  vegetable  oils- 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  adherents  of  the  various  Oriental 
Christian  churches,  notably  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  rites,  dis- 
pense entirely  with  all  fats  of  animal  origin  during  their  I^enten  and 
other  fasts.  During  a  residence  in  the  interior  of  Turkey  I  was 
interested  to  note  how  complete  was  the  stagnation  in  the  market  for 
such  articles  when  Lent  came  around.  Sesame  oil,  linseed  oil,  and 
poppy-seed  oil  completely  superseded  butter,  lard,  suet,  tallow,  mar* 
garine,  etc-  As  the  adherents  of  the^^e  Oriental  churches  number  over 
100,000,000  and  their  fasts  are  much  more  frequent  than  in  tbe  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church,  the  economic  desirability  of  studying  the  needs 
of  this  large  fraction  of  the  human  race  assumes  a*  very  diMinct 
importance. 


HAMBURG. 

DECREASED  STOCKS  OF  AND  LOW  PRICES  FOR  COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

Consul-General  Hugh  Pitcaim,  of  Hamburg,  in  response  to  inquir- 
ies from  the  United  States  in  regard  to  market  conditions  in  (Jer- 
many  affecting  cotton-seed  products  transmits  the  following  letter, 
dated  December  23,  1907,  from  one  of  the  leading  importing  houses 
of  Hamburg: 

The  stocks  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Germany,  are  lighter  than  they  have  ever  been  before  at  this  time  of  the  year 
to  our  knowledge,  which  covers  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  in  which  we 
have  been  dealing  regularly  in  the  article.  The  stocks  of  other  seed  oils  com- 
peting with  cotton  oil  have  likewise  decreased  to  an  exceptionally  low  level, 
so  that  the  low  prices,  to  which  cotton-seed  oil  has  reacted  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  months  is  certainly  not  the  result  of  overbearing  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
consumers.  Stocks  in  the  United  States  being  also  exceptionally  light,  the 
statistical  rKJsition  of  the  oil  market  should  be  exceptionally  strong,  and  if  this 
is  not  the  case  the  reasons  are  to  Ik?  sought  for  in  circumstances  inde[>endent  of 
statistical  figures. 

The  Interstate  Cotton-Seed  Crushers'  Association  complains  of  the  present 
low  prices  of  cotton-seed  oil,  but  we  can  not  agree  with  tlM*m  in  the  statement 
that  these  prices  are  really  low.  For  several  years,  up  to  the  fall  of  1905,  the 
value  of  choice  edible  cotton-seed  oil  moved  on  a  basis  between  about  35  and 
38  marks  per  100  kilos  c.  1.  f.  Hamburg,  when  it  commenced  to  rise  gradually 
into  the  forties  and  remained  between  43  and  40  marks  until  the  spring  of 
1906  (mark=23.8  cents;  1  kilo=2.2  pounds).  After  that  the  value  Jumped 
into  tlie  middle  of  the  fifties  and  continued  to  rule  at  about  56  marks  per 
100  kilos  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg  all  through  the  crop,  whereas  the  oil  of  the  new 
crop,  October-December,  1906,  was  sold  ahead  at  7  to  8  marks  lower.     In  the 
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year  1907  the  course  of  the  market  was  almost  continually  tending  upward 
until  as  much  as  73  to  79  marks  had  to  be  paid  for  available  edible  cotton 
oil  during  the  latter  months  of  the  crop.  In  comparison  with  these  prices  the 
present  value  might  be  Justly  called  low,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  if  the  value 
is  compared  with  that  ruling  formerly,  and  if  it  is  considered  that  since  prices 
exceeded  about  55  marks  every  consumer  regarded  them  as  being  excessive,  and 
while  being  compelled  to  follow  the  market  in  its  further  advance,  restricted  to 
the  most  urgent  requirements  only. 

The  largest  consumers  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  this  country  are  the  margarine 
manufacturers.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  business  in  artificial  butter 
(oleomargarine)  in  this  country  has  not  made  any  headway  in  1907,  which,  we 
believe,  is  a  direct  result  of  the  high  cost  of  cotton-seed  oil.  Owing  to  tbe 
scarcity  and  high  value  of  the  latter,  chumers  have  resorted  to  experiments 
which  greatly  hurt  the  butterine  consumption  and  increased  the  popularity  of 
another  product,  namely,  cocoanut  butter,  which  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  has  almost  entirely  replaced  butterine  so  far  as  the  large  requirements 
of  bakers  and  confectioners  are  concerned. 

CAUSES    FOB    DECLINE    IN    PRICES — GENERAL    COMMERCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

The  Interstate  Cotton-Seed  Crushers'  Association  states  that  crude  oil  from 
September  to  November,  1907,  declined  about  23  cents  per  gallon,  which  is 
equal  to  28  marks  per  100  kilos,  and  almost  exactly  corresponds  to  the  decline 
in  refined  choiee  edible  oil,  which  sunk  from  about  75  marks  in  September  to 
47-48  marks  in  November.  Part  of  this  decline  we  consider  due  to  the  un- 
•  toward  financial  conditions  rising  up  just  at  that  time,  in  so  far  as  the  decline 
has  proceeded  at  a  faster  rate  probably  than  would  have  been  the  case  under 
normal  conditions.  In  fact,  the  market  since  November  19  has  recovered 
about  8  marks  per  100  kilos,  or  7  cents  per  gallon  for  refined  oil,  but  it  is 
our  opinion  that  this  recovery  will  gradually  be  lost  again  and  that  the  market 
for  edible  cotton  oil  for  the  season  1907-8  will  settle  on  a  basis  around  50 
marks  per  100  kilos,  fully  warranting  the  decline  of  23  cents  per  gallon  on 
crude  oil. 

The  conditions  of  industry  and  commerce  in  this  country  are  decidedly  more 
unfavorable  than  they  were  during  the  last  few  years.  Everything  points  to 
a  period  of  retrenchment  and  consequently  lower  standards  of  values  for  the 
necessities  of  life  by  the  masses.  Extreme  prices  for  cotton  oil,  like  those  we 
have  experienced  when  crude  oil  was  worth  20  cents  per  gallon  more  than  it 
is  now,  are  bound  to  curtail  the  demand  for  artificial  butter,  of  which  tjie 
article  in  question  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients,  and  we  therefore  believe 
the  sooner  American  producers  of  cotton-seed  products  realize  that  they  have 
to  figure  with  the  present  level  of  value,  or  even  a  still  lower  one,  in  the  cur- 
rent season,  the  better  will  it  be  for  their  own  interests. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION   IN  THE  EMPIRE — PRICES  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Vice-Consul-General  E.  H.  L.  Mummenhoff,  of  Hamburg,  states 
that  cotton-seed  oil,  meal,  and  cake  are  used  in  large  quantities  in  that 
consular  district,  as  approximately  250,000  to  280,000  tons  thereof  are 
annually  imported  into  Germany,  of  which  large  quantities  pass 
through  that  port  on  the  way  to  the  inland  consumers.  Writing 
under  date  of  September  20, 1907,  he  says : 

The  imports  into  Hamburg  of  cotton-seed  oil  increased  during  the 
four  years  from  1901  to  1905  from  15,700  to  18,400  tons,  whereas  those 
of  cotton-seed  cake  decreased  from  176,000  to  148,000  tons.  During 
the  same  period  the  imports  of  other  oil  cake  increased  from  97,000 
to  119,000  tons.  During  the  year  1905  the  imports  of  cocoanut  oil, 
which  amounted  to  4,300  tons  in  1901,  represented  a  quantity  oi 
approximately  6,700  tons.  The  imports  of  linseed  oil  increased  in 
a  similar  proportion,  whereas  olive  ou,  the  imports  of  which  amountftA. 
to  4,000  tons  in  1901  and  rose  to  6,300  tons  m  t\kfe  ^^-^x  \^^^^  ^^^ 
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imported  to  the  amount  of  3,900  tons  only^  in  the  year  1905.  Pahn 
ana  palm-kernel  oil  also  decreased  in  their  imports,  namely,  from 
16,100  to  12,600  tons. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  particularly  those  kinds  generally  known  as  ^'  prime 
summer  yellow  oil,"  "  choice  summer  yellow  butter  oil,"  and  "  choice 
butter  oil,"  is  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine.  For  soap 
manufacture  "  summer  yellow  oil "  and  "  off  summer  yellow  oil  "  are 
chiefly  consumed,  whereas  "  choice  summer  white  oil "  is  in  demand 
for  the  manufacture  of  compound  lard.  Oil  is  also  consumed  for 
household  purposes,  in  the  shape  of  salad  oil,  and  the  kinds  imported 
therefor  are  "  prime  and  extra  winter  yellow  oil "  and  "  choice  winter 
white  oil."  Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  are  both  largely  used  as  cattle 
feed. 

FLUCTUATION  IN  PRICES  OF  COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS. 

The  prices  for  cotton-seed  oil  had  to  undergo  the  following  fluctua- 
tions on  220  pounds  during  1906  and  1907:  Butter  oil  in  1906  $11.19 
to  $14.28,  and  in  1907  $14.28  to  $18.33;  off  oil  in  1906  $10.23  to  $11.90, 
and  in  1907  $11.90  to  $16.66.  Prices  for  New  Orleans  cotton-seed  meal 
increased  during  the  year  1906  from  $32.13  to  $33.80  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds.  For  Texas  cotton-seed  meal  prices  also  advanced  consider- 
ably, namely,  from  $33.80  to  $34.27,  and  later  to  $35.22.  For  bolted 
Texas  meal  prices  dropped  from  $35.46  to  $34.51,  but  thereupon,  the 
market  showing  an  upward  tendency,  rose  to  $36.18  per  ton. 

Cotton-seed  finters  are  also  largely  consumed  in  Germany,  namely, 
for  spinning  purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  This 
article  is  handled  in  various  grades,  viz,  low,  ordinary,  middling, 
good,  and  fair.  The  aggregate  sales  per  annum  amount  irom  80,000 
to  100,000  bales,  representing  a  value  of  approximately  $1,500,000  to 
$2,000,000.  Linters,  in  order  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives, must  be  cleaned  in  Germany.  Prices  for  this  article  fluctuate 
between  $3.10  and  $5.90  per  110  pounds  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg,  shipped  in 
bales  of  200  to  250  kilograms. 

OILS  IN  THE  HAMBURG  MARKET. 

In  this  market  cotton-seed  oil  comes  chiefly  in  competition  with 
sesame  and  ground-nut  oil,  but  only  if  the  market  is  high,  although 
ground-nut  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil,  and  olive  oil  are  regularly 
imported  into  Hamburg;  all  these  kinds  of  oil,  however,  are  used  for 
special  purposes,  in  which  they  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the 
cotton-seed  product.  As  feedstuffs  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  come 
in  competition  here  with  ground-nut  linseed,  and  sesame  cake  and 
meal,  but  not  with  such  products  as  rice  meal,  distillers'  dried  grains, 
rye  grains,  etc. 

In  all  feedstuffs  the  imports  have  in  recent  years  steadily  increased 
in  quantity,  as  the  continental  European  consumption  steadily  be- 
comes larger.  In  the  year  1905  the  imports  into  Germany  of  feed- 
stuffs amounted  to  approximately  585,000  tons,  of  which  205,000  tons 
came  from  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1900  these  imports 
amounted  only  to  495,000  tons,  the  United  States  sending  190,000 
tons,  and  in  1880  to  475,000  tons,  only  705  tons  coming  from  the 
United  States. 
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Aj3  a  chief  article  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  cake  there  is  lin- 
seed to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  price  of  linseed  oil  increased 
during  the  year  1906  from  $9.64  per  220  pounds  to  $10.95;  later  it 
dropped  to  $9.04.  During  die  same  period  prices  for  La  Plata  lin- 
seea  oil  advanced  from  $54.74  per  ton  .to  $58.81,  thereupon  decreas- 
ing to  the  lowest  price  level  of  $48.79.  American  prime  western  lin- 
seM  cake  fluctuated  between  $32.13  and  $38.79  pner  ton. 

Business  in  cotton-seed  products  is  steadily  increasing,  and  there 
is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  for  making 
new  and  profitable  connections.  [A  list  of  importers  and  firms 
handling  cotton-seed  products  at  Hamburg  is  filea  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 


BRESLAU. 

SUPPLIES  IMPORTED  THROUGH  HAMBURG — ^PRICE  QUOTATIONS. 

The  following  from  Breslau  district  was  furnished  by  Consul 
Herman  L.  Spahr,  dated  May  21, 1907 : 

Cotton-seed  products  are  largely  used  in  this  district  (Silesia  and 
Posen)^  but  separate  statistics  are  not  obtainable.  The  oil  comes  in 
competition  mainly  with  linseed  oil  and  substitutes  therefor  used  by 
soap  makers.    The  prices  stand  at  present,  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds) : 

Cotton-seed  oil  (wharf  Hamburg  without  import  duty),  American 
white,  57  marks:  American  yellow,  56  marks;  English,  54  marks  (1 
mark  =  24  cents) . 

Linseed  oil  (inland  price  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg)^  47i  marks. 

Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  has  to  compete  with  Unseed,  rape,  cocoa- 
nut,  palm  kernel,  and  all  other  oil  cakes  and  meals  used  as  feed- 
stuff. 

The  extent  of  the  import  of  cotton-seed  oil  depends  on  the  quota- 
tion of  competing  oils  in  the  German  market.  While  linseed  ou  had 
a  comparatively  low  market  price  (38  to  42  marks)  the  soap  makers 
found  profit  in  working  it,  but  at  its  present  high  price  they  prefer 
cotton  oil,  which  gives  a  far  better  yield. 

There  is  no  olive  oil  produced  in  Germany.  In  some  parts  linseed 
oil  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lard,  and  two  mills  make  edible  poppy 
oil.  Cocoanut  oil  is  made  and  largely  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
butter  in  cooking.  Olive  oil  is  imported  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Austria,  and  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  United  States.  ' 

OPERATIONS  OF  LOCAL  MILLS. 

The  only  concern  in  Germany  for  crushing  cotton  seed  is  at  Gross 
Gerau,  near  Bremen,  and  its  oil  is  said  to  be  of  fair  quality.  Several 
other  factories  have  tried  it  but  with  discouraging  results,  for  the  oil, 
cake,  and  meal  had  a  bitter,  rancid  taste  and  unpleasant  smell,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  decomposition  or  oxidation  of  the  seed 
shells  while  crossing  the  sea.  The  oil  sent  by  England  is  inferior  to 
the  American,  which  is  always  rated  from  4  to  5  marks  higher  per 
100  kilos. 
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A  large  factory  was  recently  built  in  the  Russian  cotton  district 
near  the  river  Amur-Darja,  at  Murgab*  It  is  said  that  the  new 
factory  will  export  most  of  its  oil  and  cake,  especially  to  Germany, 
The  Russian  Government  is  subsidizing  it  and  inducing  capitalists  to 
invest  in  similar  undertakings. 

Some  agricultural  joumaTs  claim  to  notice  a  gradual  decrease  of 
fat  and  protein  in  cotton-seed  meah  Samples  tested  ten  years  ago 
by  the  Bonn  Experiment  Station  are  said  to  have  shown  an  average 
of  59  per  cent  fat  and  protein,  and  in  1904  only  53.9  per  cent.  They 
say  that  this  decrease  comes  from  insufficient  separation  of  the  wool 
and  shells  from  the  seed.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  reported  to  appear  on 
the  market  sometimes  with  the  indigestible  shell  not  at  all  separated. 
This  meal  is  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  the  pure,  but  it  is  claim&l 
that  the  diiference  in  price  does  not  compare  with  the  difference  b 
value,  although  fresh  meal,  not  too  much  adulterated  with  wool  and 
shelisj  is  not  mjurious  to  animals^ 


\ 


MAGDEBURG. 
t^ARGH  CONSTTMPTIOH  QT  cmTON  5IEAL — TOMPETINQ  ARTICLCfl. 

Under  date  of  May  20,  1907j  Consul  Frank  S.  Hannah  furuisbed 
the  following  report: 

Cotton-seed  oil  i^  not  used  to  any  extent  in  this  district,  Tn  tiu 
manufai:tui'e  of  soap,  however,  large  (juan titles  of  oleine,  a  prodaci 
of  the  candle  manufacturers  in  America,  whoi^e  composition  is  un- 
known here,  w^ere  used  iintil  the  present  tariff  law  went  into  effect, 
which  has  advanced  the  duty  by  new  classifications  from  3  marks 
to  10  marks  (71  cents  to  $2.38)  per  220  pounds.  Cotton-seed  oils  in 
the  pure  state  are  used  for  pharmaceutical  and  cooking  purposes, 
and  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil. 

Cotton-seed  cakes  are  not  extensively  used  in  Germany. 

Cotton-seed  meal  is  used  in  Germany  in  large  quantities  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  district,  where  the  largest  factories  for  mixing  the 
different  grades  are  located.  Five  factories  here  use  together  over 
20,000  tons  annually.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  the  sale  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  greatly  restricted  by  a  com- 
bine of  importers  located  in  Hamburg,  who  are  in  control  of  the 
importations  to  such  a  degree  that  the  factories  here  are  forced  to 
buy  from  them  at  an  advanced  price,  which  not  only  restricts  sales 
but  compels  some  of  the  factories  to  use  other  ingi-edients.  No  doubt 
beneficial  results  w^ould  be  obtained  by  establishing  agencies  in  Mag- 
deburg, where  so  much  of  this  material  is  required.  The  importation 
of  peanut  products  from  France,  as  well  as  rice  meal  from  India,  Ls 
handled  through  resident  agents  established  here. 

Other  articles  coming  into  competition  with  cotton-seed  meal  for 
feeding  cattle  are  poppy  cakes,  cocoanut  cakes,  rape  cakes,  and  palm 
cakes.  Germany  oemg  so  rich  in  other  and  cheaper  fertilizers, 
cotton-seed  products  are  but  little  used  for  this  purpose. 

Linters  are  not  used  in  this  district,  but  are  imported  into  the 
textile  districts  of  Saxony  lor  cleaning  purposes. 
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BAMBERG. 

CAKE  PBEFEBREELTO  MEAIi — ^FEAR  OF  ADUIVrEBATlON. 

Writing  from  Bamberg,  Germany,  August  8, 1907,  Consul  W.  Bar- 
del  reports : 

Bamberg  being  an  inland  district  with  no  important  commercial 
centers  cotton-seed  products  do  not  reach  here  by  direct  importation 
from  the  United  States.  While  cotton-seed  oil,  as  well  as  cotton-seed 
cake  or  meal,  is  used  in  every  part  of  the  district,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  quantities  consumed,  most  of  these  articles  bemg  sold  to 
this  district  by  merchants  or  brokers  in  Mannheim  and  other  points 
along  the  Rhine. 

Cotton-seed  oil  arrives  in  casks ;  the  cake  and  meal  in  bags.  The  oil 
is  used  principally  bv  manufacturers  of  soap.  The  price  of  cotton- 
seed oil  at  present  is  $6.48  to  $6.69  per  100  pounds ;  of  cake,  $1.76  per 
100  pounds,  and  of  cotton-seed  meal,  78  cents  per  100  pounds.  Cot- 
ton-seed linters  are  not  used  here. 

LINSEED  AN  ACTIVE  COMPETITOR. 

Linseed  oil  is  the  chief  competitor  to  cotton-seed  oil.  Linseed  oil 
sells  at  present  from  $7.25  to  $7.75  per  100  pounds^  and  therefore 
cotton-seed  oil  is,  for  the  time  being,  preferred  by  the  soap  manu- 
facturers. Cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  also  come  in  competition  with 
linseed  cake  or  meal.    They  are  used  for  feedstuff  principally.     / 

As  long  as  linseed  oil  or  cake  are  more  expensive  than  cotton-seed 
oil  or  cake,  the  latter  will  be  preferred.  It  is  claimed  that  onlj  olive 
oil  is  used  as  an  edible  oil  in  this  district.  There  is  no  discrimination 
against  cotton-seed  oil  as  an  edible. 

I  am  informed  that  cotton-seed  meal  is  generallv  objected  to  by 
the  farmers  for  the  reason  that  they  are  afraid  tne  meal  is  adul- 
terated, and  even  at  the  big  difference  in  the  price  they  prefer  to  buy 
the  cake  and  break  it  into  meal  themselves  for  feeding  stock. 


EIBENSTOCK. 

POSSIBLE   MARKET  FOR  COTTON -SEED   MEAL  IN   SAXONY. 

Consul  William  C.  Teichmann,  in  the  following  report  from  Eiben- 
stock,  tells  of  an  opening  that  has  developed  in  Saxony  for  American 
cotton-seed  meal  for  stock  feeding: 

Agricultural  conditions  heretofore  prevailing  in  this  German  dis- 
trict did  not  appear  favorable  to  the  sale  of  American  cotton-seed 
Sroducts.  The  mountainous  character  of  this  section  of  Saxony  hin- 
ers  its  agricultural  development,  which  is  confined  to  cultivation  of 
rye,  oats,  and  potatoes  wherever  possible,  and  to  limited  truck  garden- 
ing, although  even  these  cereals  and  vegetables  are  insufficiently 
raised  to  supply  the  demand.  Cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  only 
carried  on  to  a  very  limited  degree  and  by  primitv^^  wcA  ^Rss^wssNRaN. 
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methods.  For  cattle  feed  poppy,  cocoanut,  rape,  and  palm  cakes  art 
used  to  some  extent  wherever  the  ordinary  local  agricultural  tAtm 
gupplies  do  not  suffice. 

No  cot  ton -seed  products  have  thus  far  been  introduce  in  thia  dis- 
trict .and  the  only  American  cattle -food  articles  sold  here  are  "  Mai^- 
cna  Foodj"  a  com  product  which  has  gained  considerable  foothold, 
and  American  com  bran,  which  is  much  favored  and  finds  a  good 
market  here.  Agencies  in  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg  principally 
supply  tills  demand-  The  poor  crops  of  last  year  have  raised  the 
pnce  of  cattle  food  materially,  so  as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  look 
over  this  district  for  the  sal©  of  cotton -seed  oil  cake  and  meaL  I 
believe  that  communications  opened  with  the  principal  dealer  in 
cattle  food  in  Eibenstock  [name  filed  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures] 
would  lead  to  practical  results,  as  cattle-food  suppli^  must  now  be 
augmented  by  importations. 


WEIMAR, 
COMPKTmO  ARnCT.ES — IMPORTATIONS  INCEBASING, 

Consul  AY*  L*  Lowrie^  of  Weimar,  under  date  of  April  24,  190T,  re- 
poPt-s  that  cotton-seed  oil  is  not  used  in  that  part  of  Germany,  He 
writcii : 

Cotton-seed  cake  is  used  to  some  extent  as  food  for  cattle^  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  an  extensive  sale.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  used 
extensively  as  food  for  cattle,  and  is  bandied  in  bags  of  from  150 
to  200  pounds.  The  consumption  of  this  article  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Saxe-VVeimar  amounts  to  from  900  to  1,100  carloads  a  year. 
Its  value  is  estimated  at  from  $261,800  to  $309,400.  Conforming  to 
the  general  advance  of  prices  in  Germany,  the  meal  command  a 
higher  price  now  than  in  previous  years. 

As  food,  the  articles  in  competition  with  cotton-seed  oil  are  olive 
oil,  peanut  oil,  poppy  oil^  and  tallow.  In  Italy  and  France  cotton- 
seed oil  is  mixed  with  olive  and  other  oils,  the  higher  grades  being 
for  table  use  and  the  lower  for  the  manufacture  or  soap.  For  tech- 
nical purposes  the  principal  competitors  are  linseed,  rape,  and  bone 
oils.  In  the  manufacture  of  soap  cotton-seed  oil  comes  into  compe- 
tition with  palm  kernel  oil. 

The  competitors  of  cotton-seed  oil  cake  as  food  are  linseed  oil  cake, 
poppy  oil  cake,  and  sesame  cake.  No  figures  are  obtainable  as  to  the 
quantity  used  in  the  district.  Peanut,  palm  kernel,  and  cocoanut 
meal  are  the  principal  competitors  of  cotton-seed  meal.  The  use  of 
the  latter  has  increased  extensively  during  recent  years,  especially 
in  the  dairy  districts,  where  it  is  in  favor  as  a  food  for  cows.  A 
merchant  in  Weimar  states  that  the  imports  of  cotton-seed  products, 
especially  oil,  are  increasing.  The  cause  is  the  general  rise  in  prices 
of  linseed,  rape  seed,  and  palm  kernel  oil,  which  has  been  from  8  to 
10  per  cent  since  last  year. 
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BR£M£n. 

PRESENT  PRICES  AND  STOCKS  ON   HAND — ^USES  AND  AMOUNT  CONSUMED. 

Consul  William  Thomas  Fee,  writing  from  Bremen,  January  17, 
190S,  on  the  trade  in  cotton-seed  products,  says : 

According  to  information  received  from  competent  business  men 
and  a  brief  report  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Bremen,  the 

5 rices  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  its  chief  by-product,  cotton-seed  meal, 
uring  the  past  calendar  year  were  above  the  average,  owing  to  the 
high  prices  of  other  oil  and  foodstuffs. 

Cotton-seed  oil  in  Bremen  is  used  chiefly  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Some  12,000  to  15,000  barrels  of  a  low  grade  cotton-seea  oil 
were  consumed  during  the  past  year  in  soap  making.  The  price  paid 
for  this  grade  varied  from  51  to  52  marks  ($12.14  to  $12.38)  per  100 
kilos  (kilo  2.2  pounds),  c.  i.  f.  Bremen.  About  four  months  ago  the 
price  for  this  article  went  up  to  55  to  56  marks  per  100  kilos,  and 
then,  owing  to  a  decline  of  prices  of  other  oils,  especially  tallow,  it 
came  down  to  46  marks  ($10.95). 

Cotton-seed  oil  for  the  manuiacture  of  food  products  is  imported 
chiefly  at  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg,  and  very  little  of  this  article 
comes  to  Bremen. 

As  to  cotton-seed  meal,  there  are  on  hand  here  at  present  about 
2,000  metric  tons.  The  sifted  meal  is  sold  at  152  marks  ($36.18)  per 
metric  ton  (2,204.6  poimds),  which  is  considered  to  be  a  trifle  above 
average  price. 


AUSTRIA. 
VIENNA. 

NEW   DEMAND   TOR   COTTON-SEED   OIL. 

Consul-General  W.  A.  Rublee  advises  that  a  project  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  butter  on  a  large  scale  in  Vienna,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  which  is  to  be  cotton-seed  oil,  promises  to  create 
a  considerable  market  for  American  cotton-seed  oil  in  Austria.  His 
report,  dated  January  23,  1908,  continues : 

A  company  has  already  been  formed  to  manufacture  this  new 

Eroduct,  which  is  to  be  made  according  to  a  process  recently  patented 
y  an  Austrian  inventor.  The  possibilities  of  the  trade  in  this  article 
are  considered  very  great,  as  it  is  proposed  to  put  it  on  the  market 
not  only  in  Austria-Hungary  but  in  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Turkey 
as  well,  in  which  countries  the  sale  of  such  a  substitute  for  butter  is 
expected  to  be  very  large.  The  orthodox  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
do  not  touch  any  substitute  for  butter  which  contains  hog  fat,  and  it 
is  therefore  stated  that  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  Roumama  as  well  as 
the  Mohammedans  in  Turkey  will  be  large  consumers  of  the  artificial 
butter  made  from  cotton-seed  oil. 

A  canvass  of  these  countries  has  been  made  in  tl^fe  ixAjc'Ni^  ^\  *^^ 
new  company  and  it  is  reported  that  the  prosp^cXlv;^^  ^^^%  o\  >^^  ^^s^ 
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product  are  excellent*  It  is  the  desire  of  the  company  to  form  con- 
nectiOBS  with  cotton -seed  oil  producers  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  of  cotton -seed  oil*  The  quality 
desired  is  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cottolene  in  the  United 
States,  It  is  thought  that  several  thousand  carloads  will  be  used  iu 
Austria  annually,  and  the  lowest  quotations  again^  cash  payment 
are  asked  for.  Such  quotations  may  be  sent  to  the  American 
consulate- general  in  Vienna,  and  will  be  delivered  to  the  officers  of 
the  company  that  proposes  to  manufacture  the  new  product.  [The 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  offers  can  be  sent  was  forwarded  by  the 
consul-general,  and  will  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Mani^cturea 
to  firms  wishing  to  correspond  direct] 
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TRIESTE. 
RENEWAL  OF   PURCHASES   OF   AMERICAN   OIU 

Consul  George  M,  Hot*5chick  furnishes  the  following  review  of  the 
market  conditions  for  cotton-seed  products  at  Triestcj  the  leading 
port  of  entity  for  Austria- Hungary,  under  date  of  January  14,  190H: 

On  March  1,  1906,  when  the  Austrian  prohibitive  tariff  on  cotton- 
seed oil,  by  which  the  duty  was  raised  from  $1,93  to  $8*12  per  100 
kilos  (220,46  pounds)  came  into  force,  the  importation  of  cotton-seed 
oil  into  Austria  became  an  impossibility. 

For  jibout  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  tariff  only  a  few  barrels  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  were  un- 
loaded at  Trieste,  and  even  this  small  quantit)^  did  not  all  enter 
Austria,  but  was  stored  in  the  "  Freihafen  "  at  Trieste,  and  from  here 
the  greater  part  reshipped  to  the  Levant.  The  "  Freihafen,"  or  free 
port,  is  a  limited  territory  where  goods  are  warehoused  without  pay- 
ing import  duty  and  whence  they  may  be  reshipped  to  other  countries. 

The  recent  low  prices  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  United  States  enabled 
those  Trieste  merchants  who  were  heavy  buyers  of  this  product  be- 
fore the  Austrian  prohibitive  tariff  came  into  force  to  become  once 
more  customers  of  the  United  States,  and  ^ve  orders  for  cotton-sead 
oil,  because  they  could  buy  at  such  a  low  price  that  even  the  excessive 
tariff  duty  left  them  a  margin  for  profit,  aUhough  a  small  one.  The 
low  price  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  United  States  is  the  sole  factor  in 
the  renewed  purchase  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  by  the  Trieste  mer- 
chants. The  slightest  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton-seecl  oil  in  the  United 
States  would  at  once  make  away  with  the  small  profit  margin  left 
to  the  Trieste  merchants  and  stop  the  importation  of  this  product  into 
Austria. 

CURRENT  PURCHASES — OIL  QUOTATIONS. 

The  small  lots  of  cotton-seed  oil  bought  since  the  beginning  of 
November,  1907,  are  absorbed  by  local  manufacturers  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  Trieste.  The  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  contracted  for  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  and  December,  1907,  and  to  be  shipped. 
to  Trieste  up  to  about  February-March,  1908,  amounts  to  a  total  of 
about  3,500  barrels. 
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The  prices  of  the  different  oils  at  Trieste,  per  100  kilos  net,  duty 
paid,  are  (on  January  14)  as  follows: 


OliTe  oil : 

First  quality |17. 66  to  |18. 47 

Lower  grades 15. 43  to  16.44 

Sesame  oil : 

First  quality 22.  33  to  27.61 

Lower  grades 10. 40  to  21. 82 

Arachide  (peanut)  oil : 

First  quality 26.  68  to  26.69 

Lower  grades 17. 76  to  17.07 


Cocoaniit  oil |16. 63  to  |16. 63 

Cotton-seed  oil : 

Home  product 22. 33 

American   product—     21.  62  to    23.06 

Palmist 15. 48 

Linseed  oil 12.  28  to    13.04 


CARLSBAD. 

COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS  NOT  USED  TO  ANY  EXTENT. 

Consul  John  S.  Twells,  of  Carlsbad,  under  date  of  May  22,  1907, 
furnishes  the  following: 

Information  received  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  trades  at 
Eger  indicates  that  no  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  in  that  district,  neither 
for  greasing  purposes,  the  manufacturing  of  soaps  and  varnish,  nor 
for  the  making  of  margarine.  In  this  conunercial  district  there  are 
no  factories  making  varnishes  or  artificial  fats.  Small  quantities 
of  cotton-seed  cakes  and  meal  are  used  by  some  farmers  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  but  as  yet  none  is  used  as  manure.  The  trade  in 
these  articles  has  hitherto  shown  no  signs  of  development  in  this 
district,  but  it  is  reported  that  quantities  are  required  in  the  districts 
of  Reichenberg  and  Pr^ague,  in  which  places  large  soap,  varnish,  and 
artificial  fat  factories  are  located. 


SWITZERLAND. 
ST.  GALL. 


COTTON-SEED    PRODUCTS    ABSENT    FROM    SWISS    STATISTICS. 

Consul-General  Thomas  W.  Peters,  of  St.  Gall,  under  date  of  April 
26,  1907,  furnishes  the  following  report: 

The  products  of  cotton  seed  do  not  appear  in  the  Swiss  statistics, 
and  this  is  the  more  marked,  as  any  food,  of  whatever  nature,  which 
exceeds  in  value  in  any  one  quarter  of  the  year  2,500  francs  ($493) 
must  be  publi^ed  in  the  statistics.  This  omission  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  imported  is  so  small  that  it  is  included 
under  other  designations.  Under  the  heading  of  "  other  edible  oils  " 
there  is  mention  of  the  importation  of  470  hectoliters  or  12,416  gal- 
lons.   This  item  mav  include  the  oleaginous  products  of  cotton  seed. 

Various  oils,  edible  and  otherwise,  used  in  trade  are  imported  and 
exported  in  Switzerland,  including  butter.  There  was  imported 
409,331  gallons  of  pure  olive  oil,  valued  at  $294,526,  including  pack- 
ing charges,  making  the  price  or  the  oil  72  cents  per  ^Uon.  France 
and  Italy  furnished  403,044  gallons,  leaving  6,287  gmor^  ixsxisa^'i.^ 
by  other  countries. 
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Switzerland  imported  of  other  edible  oils  719,202  gallons,  valii^ 
at  $436,217,  making  the  average  cost  61^  cents  per  gallon.  Of 
this  amount  France  furnished  627.271  gallons  and  America  12,416 
gallons.  It  is  quite  possible  that  part  of  this  importation  was  the 
product  of  cotton  seed, 

FHESIi  AHn  SALTEO  BTnTER. 

There  was  3,929,421  pounds  of  fresh  butter  imported  in  1905, 
valued  at  $13558,003,  makiDg  the  average  value  per  pound  40  cent^ 
During  the  same  period  Switzerland  exported  4S,120  pounds,  valued 
at  $11^22j  making  the  average  value  of  the  export  26  cents  per 
pound-  The  importation  of  salted  butter  amounted  to  43SS^18 
pounds,  and  was  valued  at  ^32,452,  making  the  average  value  per 
pound,  including  packing,  8.9  cents.  France  supplied  more  than  half 
of  the  importation,  Gerinanj  came  next,  and  from  America  them 
was  received  310,640  pounds.  During  the  same  period  Switzerland 
exported  55,000  pounds,  valued  at  $7^68,  making  the  average  value 
of  the  export  llf  cents  per  pound, 

Switzerland,  according  to  recent  statistics,  required  above  the 
amount  produced  within  ner  own  borders  oleaginous  food  to  support 
her  population,  as  follows: 

OHve  on ^ __^_-.__^____- ^„_ _,,__- -,    |2&I,{I25 

EdIWe  on«.„_.-.. . -,„-___ „ ^___       43S.21T 

Fresh   Gutter __,_, « .^^^^.-. ^— .  I^SSS^OOa 

Baited  buttep^.,--,^^^-^^ ^,^ ,-^^^>^-..,-..^  , 432; 4S2 

2,721,197 
Reexports 18, 590 

Total   2,702,607 

LINSEED    OIL,  FORAGE,  AND    FERTILIZERS. 

There  was  imported  761,021  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  valued  at 
$261,317.  Almost  the  total  amount  of  this  was  furnished  by  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium.  Of  industrial  oil  there  was  imported 
2,069,185  gallons,  valued  at  $906,992,  of  which  amount  America 
furnished  748,578  gallons,  France  548,870  gallons,  and  Germany 
403,488  gallons.  The  remainder  was  divided  in  small  amounts  among 
other  countries. 

There  was  imported  80,587,540  pounds  of  concentrated  forage,  val- 
ued at  $1,080,317,  making  the  average  pound  value,  including  packing, 
12.41  cents.  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  furnished  the  great  bulk; 
America  furnished  219,780  pounds. 

The  importation  of  unprepared  fertilizers  of  various  sorts  amounted 
to  114,971,120  pounds,  and  was  valued  at  $699,137.  From  Germany 
there  came  75,451,420  pounds,  and  from  America  6,845,740. 

The  prepared  or  manufactured  fertilizers  are,  in  great  part,  fur- 
nished by  Germany.  The  total  import  amounted  to  44,133,320 
pounds,  valued  at  $346,927,  Germany  furnishing  34,079,100  pounds, 
while  America  is  not  credited  with  any. 

There  is  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss  Government 
against  cotton-seed  oil,  but  it  is  required  that  all  articles  shall  be 
entered  under  their  own  name  and  quality.  No  imitation  of  olive 
oil  can  be  sold  as  olive  oV\. 
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ITALY. 
FLORENCE. 


COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS  NOT  USED— LARGE  CONSUMPTION  OF  OTHER  OILS. 

Writing  from  Florence,  April  27,  1907,  Consul  Jerome  A.  Quay 
furnishes  the  following  report : 

Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  not  used  in  this  district.  Cotton-seed 
oil  is  used  in  but  a  very  limited  quantity,  more  in  Bologna  and  its 
dependencies  than  in  Florence,  ana  more  for  industrial  than  alimen- 
tary purposes. 

in  the  city  of  Florence  the  consumption  of  oils  in  1906  aggregated 
1,772  quintals  (1  quintal  =  220  pounds),  of  which  1,502  qumtals  was 
olive  oil,  238  quintals  linseed  oil,  and  32  quintals  sundry  oils. 

The  actual  market  price  of  olive  oil  per  quintal  in  Florence  is: 
For  extra  quality  salad  oil,  $23.54  to  $24.12 :  first  quality,  $22.58  to 
$23.16;  secondquality,  $21.23  to  $22.19;  and  illuminating  oil,  $16.98 
to  $17.37. 

Genoa  and  Milan  control  the  market  of  cotton-seed  oil.  Bologna 
has  occasional  quotations,  while  Florence  does  not  appear  in  the  list. 

AVERAGE   PRICES. 

The  average  prices  at  Bologna  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Kind  of  oil. 

Price  per  quin- 
tal. 

Kind  of  oil. 

Price  per  quin- 

Extra  fine  olive  oil 

(»2. 01  to  $32. 97 

29. 11  to   30.08 
27. 02  to   27.92 

24. 12  to   25.09 
20.26  to   21.27 
18. 72  to    18.91 

CottouHseed  oil 

$22. 96  to  $23. 16 

First  Quality  olive  oil 

Sesame  superfine 

23  16  to   23  64 

Secona  quality  olive  oil 

Sesame  fine 

21.80  to   22.58 

Edible  olive  oil 

Linseed  oil  boiled 

18  14  to    18  33 

Oil  for  burning 

Linseed  oil  raw 

17  75  to    17  94 

Inferior  oil 

Illuminating  oil 

14. 66  to    15  44 

Olive  oil  imported  into  Itdly  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  $1.15  per  220 
pounds.    Oleaginous  seeds  paj  21  cents  per  220  pounds. 

Oleaginous  and  nonoleaginous  seeds  appear  conspicuously  among 
articles  of  importation,  but  only  nonoleaginous  seeds  are  reported 
in  the  list  of  exportations. 

Cotton-seed  Imters  are  not  used  in  this  district. 

Cotton-seed  oil  at  present  does  not  really  come  in  competition  with 
any  industrial  or  alimentary  product,  or  substitute  of  olive  oil. 

Cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  almost  unknown  both  as  a  feedstuflf 
or  as  an  ingredient  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  into  Italy  of  olive  oil 
the  past  five  years,  the  figures  representing  metric  tons : 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

France 

Greece 

Spain 

Tunis 

Turkey 

other  countries  . 

Total 


1902. 


Tons. 

566 

1,182 

1,646 

7,781 

675 

106 

110 


1903. 


Tons. 

605 

2.074 

1,888 

10,262 

126 

80 

1,161 


1904. 


Tons. 

380 

2,678 

1,087 

7,068 

1,077 

167 

141 


1905. 


Tons. 

422 
4,102 

277 
6,059 
1,869 

745 

558 


11,907        16,681        12,673        14,032 


1906. 


Tons. 


188 
675 
291 

18 
579 
5(K) 

81 


2,a<Jl 
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The  other  oils  imported  into  Italy  during  the  sftme  years  ware  m 
follows : 


Country. 

1902. 

15108. 

1904. 

laoft. 

t»I. 

Atiitrin-H  tings  IT -- _.__.*.*. 

Tbns. 
71 
114 

ai2 

Tbni. 
213 

m 

2fi7 

TbiiA 
MS 
IS 

tti 

FrftBce  -.... -.,-,....,-.^,,.--^>.^,,^,-,-^,.^... 

it 

GieAt  Britain., „.*-^.,,.*.,--._,-.*.-,,,*,.*_,^ 

iU 

United  elites - ^„... 

Other  cdtintri^.^>.«.^^^.i.«^«     .**4.      **i**-*j.-i± 

ft 

TcrtAK,. , ,,.„ 

3J30 

i040 

4,«5 

12,2« 

^» 

The  quantities  of  olive  oil  exported  during  the  five  years  ending 
December  31,  1906,  and  the  countries  to  which  exported  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Coantry. 

10O2. 

1998. 

190L 

1M»L 

UB& 

OnltedBtatH ,..-. .— 

lD,7«ft 
S.S20 
^.984 
4.4fiO 
I.17< 

2J3fl 

ItiO 

2,7Sfi 

1,«32 

286 

4,110 

9,2fi& 

2.eafl 

4ft4£ 

1.608 
X,293 

mi 
2,74a 

1S7 

ti 

7«e«& 

u,4ao 

3.S74 
7,424 

a.aoo 

Z*7 

2.541 

701 

Mil 

10.060 

i,9«e 

Zm 

1,iM 

xm 

l,(ft9 

IS 

AllKtrt&'HlltlfiVJX.  .,.,_^  ^ , . . 

Fir^n'*^    ,                ij..'.  ■...      .......  -T,  -  -r  r  -.T-n  ,r          r^T-nir.. 

Sfll 

Gre«t  BritAin....  *,,,  .^*^ ..,--. ._ 

Mtlta ^...,-.*.^..-.„ .- 

m 

FortDffal ii...^..*.,.i....^..k«  ■.«..*....dd...«di.i.**. 

RUtfiA .-,.«- ,.-**—,--„ ^. 

IZ 

Bwltzer^nd  -._-__-^*.-. *...-_^ _..*.. _._.-*..*♦,» 

Turkey,.-,, ,<.., »— - — *,.,,, 

Total ........ 

51,1^ 

.  ^,»B3 

4a,  2W 

aSvfTO 

eifli 

This  district,  the  largest  producer  of  pure  olive  oil,  probably  uses 
the  least  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  an  adulterant.  Official  statis- 
tics do  not  refer  to  the  consumption  by  districts,  but  by  ports  of 
entry.  The  Italian  Government  uses  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  its  high-grade  oil  for  export. 


TURIN. 


) 


IMPORTS    OF    COTTON-SEED    OILS — EXPORTS    OF    MIXED    OILS. 

Consul  Albert  H.  Michelson,  of  Turin,  under  date  of  April  29, 
1907,  reports  that  cotton-seed  cake  or  meal  is  practically  unknown  in 
that  consular  district.    He  continues: 

The  cotton-seed  oil  imported  into  Italy  during  1905  amounted  to 
119,798  quintals  (263,556  hundredweight),  and  during  1906  to  27,472 
quintals  (60,438  hundredweight).  Tlie  decrease  is  explained  by  the 
small  yield  of  olive  oil  in  19^—5  and  by  the  passage  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  June  30,  1906.  In  addition  to  the  cotton-seed  oil  whidi 
Italy  imports,  it  is  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  to  Italian  sea- 
ports ana  mixed  upon  tne  wharves  with  other  edible  oils— olive  for 
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the  most  part.    The  resulting  compound  is  exported  to  nearly  every 
country  ox  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

The  oils  and  greases  with  which  cotton-seed  oil  comes  into  compe- 
tition in  Piedmont  and  elsewhere  in  Italy  are  olive  oil,  linseed  oil, 
sesame  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  colza  oil,  lard,  butter,  and  tallow. 

THE  VARIOUS  EDIRLE  OILS. 

Olive  oil  is  produced  from  native  trees.  It  is  also  imported  from 
Spain  and  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  duty,  but  only  when 
the  native  yield  is  small.  The  production  in  the  year  1903-4  was 
86,119,420  gallons;  1904-5,  44,644,730  gallons;  and  in  1905-6, 
81,100,190  gallons. 

Linseed  oil  is  produced  from  seed  imported  from  India  and  South 
America,  and  also  from  seed  grown  in  Sicily,  Prirfie,  and  Lombardy. 
The  average  annual  importation  of  linseed  and  colza  amounts  to 
53,836  hundredweight. 

Sesame  oil  is  produced  from  seed  imported  from  India,  China,  and 
Turkey  in  Asia.  The  average  annual  importation  of  sesame  seed  is 
330,680  hundredweight. 

Cocoanut  oil  is  produced  from  seed  ffrown  in  Asia  and  Australia. 
The  average  annual  importation  of  this  seed  amounts  to  140,000 
hundredweight. 

Colza  oil  IS  produced  from  seed  imported  from  India  and  Russia, 
and  also  from  seed  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy. 

Lard  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

Butter  is  produced  in  Italy.    There  is  a  considerable  export  trade. 

Tallow  is  imported  chiefly  from  South  America,  but  also  from  the 
United  States  and  Australia,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin 
and  candles.  Italy's  imports  of  tallow  average  about  400,000  hun- 
dredweight per  annum.  As  feedstuffs  linseed,  sesame,  and  cocoa- 
nut  cakes  are  most  used.  Colza  cakes  furnish  the  chief  ingredients 
of  commercial  fertilizers  of  this  type.  Cakes  for  feedstuffs  were 
sold  in  January  at  $1.25  per  hundredweight  and  those  for  use  as  fer- 
tilizers at  $1.05  per  hundredweight. 

DUTY   PREVENTS  IMPORTATION. 

It  is  believed  that  the  duties  and  taxes  must  effectively  prevent,  in 
all  but  exceptional  cases,  the  extended  introduction  of  cotton-seed  oil 
into  Italy,  and  that  furthermore  should  such  an  increase  of  trade 
occur,  taxes  notwithstanding,  it  could  only  result  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  higher  rates.  The  production  of  olive  oil  is  one  or  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  Italv, 
and  efforts  to  introduce  extensively  any  oil  able  to  compete  seriously 
with  it  must  face  most  determined  opposition. 

It  is  still  more  unlikely  that  cotton  seed  can  be  successfully  im- 
ported into  Italy.  Apart  from  the  fact  th^t  the  seed  deteriorates 
m  conveyance,  and  that  the  percentage  of  oil  contained  in  a  given 
weight  of  it  is  low,  the  seed  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  lire  per  quintal 
(44  cents  per  hundredweight)  and  to  the  special  tax  or  $1.23  per 
hundredweight  above  mentioned  on  the  oil  produced  ixwcL  >5}cka  %^fc^- 
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The  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30*,  1906^  must  also  be  reeogiiized  as  a 
serioug  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  estensioa  of  trade  in  cotton-seed 
oil  with  Italy. 


■> 


GENOA. 
COTTON-SKJSn  PHODUCTS  DO  NOT  COMPEl'E  WITH  OTHEE  ABTICLEIS. 

Consul  James  J.  Roche,  under  dat^  of  June  5,  IdOlj  reports  that 
there  is  praeticaily  no  cotton-seed  cake  or  nieal  used  in  Genoa, 
while  there  is  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  cotton -seed  oil  used  for  mix- 
ing with  olive  oil-  So  mixed,  it  is  reshippcd  under  the  name  of  olive 
oil  to  Central  and  South  ^Vjnerica.     The  consul  adds: 

There  is  very  little  use  of  cotton-seed  Iint«rs  in  this  district-  The 
largest  concern  importing  them,  the  '^  Cotonificio  di  Cornigliano 
Ligure,"  reported  a  year  ago  that  it  handled  100  bales  annually.  It 
is  now  handling  200,  which  are  sold  at  from  50  to  60  lire  per  lOO' kilos, 
i.  e.,  about  4^  cents  per  pound,  for  u^  in  making  explosives. 

Cotton-seed  oil  dms  not  come  in  competition  with  olive,  peanut, 
and  other  vegetable  oils,  nor  with  edible  tallow,  butter,  lard,  etc, 
partly  because  of  the  high  duty,  but  chiefly  because  the  people  prefer 
the  olive  oil  for  table  u^.  All  housekeepers  use  it  generally  in  place 
of  butter,  lard,  and  the  like.  Cotton -seed  products  do  not  come  into 
competition  with  any  article  as  a  foodstuff  or  as  an  ingredient  of 
commercial  fertilizers. 

Liguria,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Genoa  and  Portomaurizio, 
besides  producing  enough  eaible  oil  to  supply  all  its  inhabitants, 
exports  largely  to  the  United  States  ($195,770  worth  in  1906)  as  well 
as  to  South  America  and  other  countries.  Its  annual  production  in 
a  good  year  averages  11,764,700  gallons  of  olive  oil.  The  duty  on 
cotton-seed  oil  is  large  enough  to  prevent  its  importation  for  con- 
sumption except  in  case  of  a  small  olive  crop  here.  Apart  from  that 
there  is  a  decided  preference  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves 
for  their  native  olive  oil  above  anythmg  else  of  the  sort. 

COTTON-SEED   OIL    MIXED    WITH    OLIVE    OIL. 

Cotton-seed  oil  imported  here  is  used  for  mixing  with  olive  oil, 
as  heretofore  stated.  The  mixing  is  done  in  bonded  warehouses, 
where  the  oil  remains  without  paymg  duty  until  the  process  is  com- 
pleted, when  the  whole  product  is  exported  under  the  name  of 
olive  oil. 

Taking  the  average  value  of  cotton-seed  oil  imported  here,  which 
the  Genoese  Chamber  of  Commerce  gives  as  60  lire  per  100  kilos,  the 
price  per  pound  would  be  5.45  cents.  This,  added  to  the  duty  of  4.55 
cents,  would  make  a  total  of  10  cents  per  pound.  The  current  prices 
of  pure  olive  oil  in  Genoa  are,  per  quintal  of  100  kilos,  or  220  pounds: 
Extra  quality,  150  lire;  fine  first  quality,  135  lire;  fine  second 
quality,  120  lire;  and  edible  good,  100  lire  (lire=:19.3  cents). 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poorest  quality  of  pure  olive  oil 
sells  for  9.09  cents,  against  10  cents  for  cotton-seed  oil.    A  grade 
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between  the  ^  edible  good  "  and  the  ^'  fine  second  quality ''  sells  at  115 
lire,  which  would  be  about  the  price  of  cotton-seed  oil,  with  duty 
added  to  cost. 


CATANIA. 

POOR  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN   COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  report  was  furnished  by  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- 
Greneral  Jacob  Bitter,  of  Catania,  under  date  of  May  29,  1907 : 

There  is  no  importation  or  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  cotton-seed 
cake  or  meal  in  this  district.  If  imported,  cotton-seed  oil  would  come 
in  competition  with  the  native  olive  oil,  with  butter,  and  with  Amer- 
ican lard  oil. 

The  consumption  during  1906  of  edible  olive  oil  in  Catania  was 
about  3,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $450,000,  and  that  of  American 
lard  about  380,000  pounds,  valued  at  $67,000.  No  returns  exist  for 
the  inland  towns,  but  the  consumption  of  olive  oil  is  large,  and  Amer- 
ican lard  is  in  good  demand  and  is  appreciated. 

When  the  home  production  of  olive  oil  falls  short,  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  in  this  aistrict  by  importations  from  Spain,  Tunis,  and 
Greece.  Considering  the  large  home  production  of  olive  oil,  it  is 
not  likely  this  district  will  become  a  market  for  cotton-seed  oil. 


SPAIN. 
MALAGA. 

DISCRiMINATION   AGAINST  COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

Consul  D.  R.  Birch  writes  from  Malaga,  under  date  of  April  26, 
1907,  that  cotton-seed  products  are  not  imported  into  Malaga  in  any 
form.    He  continues: 

Olive  oil  of  a  low  grade,  not  considered  by  Americans  as  fit  for 
edible  purposes,  but  exported  in  larfi:e  quantities  from  Malaga  to 
the  United  States  for  mechanical  ana  industrial  uses,  would  be  the 
only  oil  or  grease  to  come  into  competition  with  American  cotton- 
seed oil  if  the  latter  were  imported. 

The  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  is,  however,  legislated  against 
by  the  Spanish  law  of  July  5,  1892,  which  makes  it  mandatory  upon 
the  several  collectors  of  customs  to  mix  IJ  per  cent  of  tar  or 
petroleum  with  every  barrel  or  bottle  of  cotton-seed  oil  imported 
mto  Spain.  This  regulation,  which  was  passed  at  the  behest  of  the 
Spanish  olive  growers,  has  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  effectual 
stoppage  to  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil.  The  small  quantity 
of  oil  produced  in  this  section  was  sold  retail  to  local  consumers 
during  the  past  three  months  at  about  $3.25  United  States  ^Id 
per  arroba  (8.3185  gallons).    In  years  when  oIxn^  A^f^Sa  ^^sc^:sX»S. 
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the  retail  rate  is  one-third  less.  The  above  price  inelitdes  the  pay- 
ment  of  S.50  jpesetas,  which  is  leaned  on  each  arroba  of  olive  oil 
entering  the  citj  limits*  The  jjeseta  is  now  worth  17  cents.  When 
the  olivC'CU  production  of  Spain  is  small,  importations  are  usuaUy 
made  from  Italy,  The  Spanish  duty  on  Italian  oil  is  40  pesetas  per 
100  kilos  {28*8  American  gallons),  which  is  subject  to  the  additional 
foodstuff  tax  of  3*50  pesetas  per  arroba. 


■) 


RUSSIA. 
VLADIVOSTOK, 

LABD    COSfPOnND    AND    COTTON    lEEAL — PRICES    OF    EDIBLE    OILS. 

The  following  I'eport  was  furnished  by  Consul  Roger  S,  Greene,  of 
Vladivostok,  under  date  of  April  3,  1907: 

Unmixed  cotton  -seed  oH,  as  such,  Is  not  known  on  this  market  Lard 
oompoundsj  made  of  cotton*seed  oil  and  suet,  have,  however,  been 
introduced,  and  while  the  e^^act  quantity  sold  or  imported  can  not 
be  stated,  it  is  estimated  at  about  000,000  pounds  for  the  past  yean 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  purchased  eventually  for  the  army.  The 
average  price  here  is  7  rubles  per  pood^  or  10  cents  a  pound,  m  large 

Cotton-seed  linters  are  not  imported  into  Vladivostok  and  their 
use  is  not  known  here. 

Edible  oils  now  on  the  market  with  which  cotton-seed  oil  would 
have  to  compete,  their  current  prices,  and  the  quantity  imported  are 
as  follows  per  English  pound,  when  sold  by  the  pood  (36  pounds) : 

Olive  oil,  first  quality,  43  cents ;  second  quality,  37  cents ;  so-called  low  grade 
olive  oil,  nonedible,  for  burning,  18  cents ;  sunflower-seed  oil,  17  cents ;  nut  oil 
(various  nuts),  14  to  22  cents;  bemp-seed  oil,  10  cents;  bean  oil,  9  cents. 

The  total  quantity  of  vegetable  oils  imported  in  1906  was  1,997,648 
pounds.  Of  these  oils  1,266,153  pounds  came  from  foreign  countries, 
the  remainder  by  sea  from  Russia.  The  bean  oil  is  of  poor  quality, 
and  is  mostly  imported  from  China. 

Other  products  that  would  compete  with  cotton-seed  oil  are  butter, 
a  good  grade  of  which,  produced  in  Siberia,  may  be  bought  in  bulk 
at  about  22  cents  per  pound,  and  lower  grades  sometimes  as  cheap  as 
18  cents.  Margarine  sells  at  19  cents  per  pound,  American  lara  at 
13^  cents,  Chinese  lard,  very  crude,  at  7  cents,  and  edible  tallow  at 
about  the  same.  The  amount  of  butter  imported  in  1906  is  stated 
at  1,083,766  pounds,  and  of  other  animal  fatty  products  at  861,413 
pounds.  Probably  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  amount  of  butter  is  pro- 
duced locally  or  brought  in  from  other  parts  of  Siberia  by  rail. 
Particulars  as  to  the  annual  quantity  and  value  of  the  sales  of  each 
are  not  obtainable. 

MARKET   FOR   COTTON-SEED   CAKES. 

Cotton-seed  cake  as  a  feed  for  cattle,  etc.,  would  have  to  compete, 
among  other  articles,  witVv  beaiv  c«ik^  produced  locally  and  in  Man- 
churia, which  is  here  sold  at  «lV)ou\,  \\  efcxv\s>  p^x  ^q.\«vS.,   \\.\%  maetij 
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iised  by  the  Chinese  for  their  draft  animals.  The  exact  quantity 
imported  is  not  stated  separately  in  the  customs  returns.  If  reason- 
able prices  could  be  Quoted  a  good  market  for  cotton-seed  c^ike  as 
fodder  might  be  f ouna  in  the  army  here. 

The  use  of  edible  oils  appears  to  be  increasing  with  the  growth  of 
the  population.  Very  little  is  produced  locally — ^none  of  the  finer 
kinds — and  there  would  consequently  seem  to  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  here  of  various  grades  of  cotton-seed  oil.  There 
has  so  far  been  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
against  cotton-seed  oil  products,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  such 
discrimination. 

This  market  is  very  unstable,  even  staple  articles  selling  frequently 
at  below  cost  price,  and  again  at  remarkably  high  figures  when  stocks 
have  been  unexpectedljr  depleted,  as  often  happens.  The  prices  quoted 
must  therefore  De  considered  only  as  approximate. 


WARSAW. 

GENERAL  USE  OF  COTTON-SEED  OIL COMPETING  EDIBLE  OILS. 

Vice-Consul  Witold  Fuchs  furnishes  the  following  report  from 
Warsaw,  dated  May  9,  1907: 

Cotton-seed  oil  alone  is  used  in  the  province  of  Warsaw.  Cake  and 
meal  are  not  used.  The  oil  is  employed  for  technical  purposes;  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  when  cheaper  than  animal  tallow,  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnish,  as  an  ingredient  added  to  other  oils,  and 
also  as  edible  oil,  consumed  as  substitute  for  sesame  oil.  The  yearly 
consumption  of  cotton-seed  oil  can  not  be  determined  strictly,  for 
lack  of  statistics,  but  the  aggregate  import  is  estimated,  by  persons 
in  touch  with  the  trade,  at  some  20  carloads  per  annum.  The  price 
of  cotton-seed  oil  varies  from  5.15  to  5.50  rubles  ($2.57  to  $2.75)  per 
pood  (36  pounds)  net,  free  Warsaw. 

Cotton-seed  oil  as  an  edible  oil  comes  within  this  province  in 
competition  with  sunflower  oil,  linseed  oil,  hemp-seed  oil,  rape  oil, 
and  olive  oil.  The  consumption  of  these  rival  ous  can  not  be  deter- 
mined with  exactness  for  want  of  statistics.  Relative  to  olive  oil,  I 
have  it  from  the  railway  statistics — the  only  reliable  source  of  infor- 
mation— that  the  import  amounts  to  20,000  poods  (about  330  tons) 
per  annum.  The  price  varies  from  14  to  16  rubles  ($7  to  $8)  per 
pood  (36.1132  pounds),  wholesale  prime  cost,  free  Warsaw.  Sun- 
flower oil  is  from  4.80  to  4.90  rubles  ($2.40  to  $2.45).  Linseed  and 
hemp-seed  oil  vary  from  4.90  to  4.95  rubles  ($2.45  to  $2.47) ;  rape 
oil  from  5.20  to  5.40  rubles  ($2.60  to  $2.70)  per  pood,  free  Warsaw. 

INCREASED   IMPORTS. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil 
imported.  There  is  no  discrimination  by  the  Government  in  favor 
of  or  against  the  cotton-seed  oil,  being  of  inland  produce  only. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  into  this  province  fTaHl'&^l^\^yt^'^^«t. 
There  are   four  manufactories  in  Kussia  'wYvicSci  -pto^wRfe  ^X.  ^^  ^ 
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specialty,  the  three  varieties  or  grades  being  known  on  the  market  bs 
raw,  refined,  and  double  refined.  Cake  ana  meal  are  practicallj  prth 
duced  for  export  only. 

Sunflower  oil  is  imported  Irom  southern  Russia^  principallj  from 
Ekaterinodar  and  Armavir,  The  mill  at  EkaterincKlar  is  known  to 
produce  daily  during  the  season  not  less  than  5  carloads  of  this  oil. 

Linseed  oil  is  imported  from  the  northwest  country  and  Vol^ 
district*  Hemp-seed  oil  comes  from  southern  Bussia*  Rape  oil  is 
produced  withm  the  province  by  two  large  niilkj  one  of  whicli  is  in 
Warsaw,  the  other  at  Kutno.  The  produce  of  the  latter  amounts  to 
about  1,000  tons  per  annum. 

Cotton^seed  cake,  Hnters,  and  meal  are  not  used  in  this  province. 


> 


TURKEY.  . 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GOOD  WmJTLTS  FROM  REMOVAL  OP  RE8THICTION8  ON  COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

Consul-General  Edward  K.  Ozmun,  writing  from  Constantinople, 
December  24^  1&07,  advises  that  the  removal  by  the  Grovemment  of 
Turkey  of  discriminations  against  cotton-seed  products  has  resulted 
in  increased  sales  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  opened  an  inviting  market 
for  American  producers.    ^Fhe  consul-general  writes: 

On  May  3,  1907,  through  the  efforts  of  the  American  embassy^  the 

restrictions  against  cotton -seed  oil,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Empire  for  industrial  purposes,  and  after  ^Pnaturing 
in  the  custom-house,  were  removed,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  edible  oils,  which  are  permitted  entry  after  examina- 
tion. From  May  3  last  until  the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton- 
seed oil  there  was  no  edible  oil  imported  into  this  market.  The  first 
shipment  for  this  market  left  the  United  States  on  November  16, 
1907,  and  contracts  have  now  been  made  forward.  The  arrivals  will 
amount  to  about  1,000  barrels  per  month,  and  there  are  no  stocks,  as 
each  parcel  is  sold  as  soon  as  it  arrives  here. 

While  at  the  date  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Interstate  Cotton-Seed 
Crushers'  Association,  viz.,  November  19,  1907,  cotton-seed  oil  had 
touched  low-level  prices,  owing  to  the  financial  conditions  prevailing, 
latest  advices  from  New  York,  dated  December  10,  state  that  in  view 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  larger 
banks  the  situation  had  improved,  the  market  was  recovering,  and 
the  prices  were  considerably  firmer. 

COMPETING    ARTICLES — MARKET    QUOTATIONS. 

The  oils  with  which  cotton-seed  oil  enters  into  competition  in  thi> 
market  are  sesame-seed  oil,  imported  froui  France,  and  local  olive 
oil.  The  sesame-seed  oil  at  the  present  time  is  abnormally  high  in 
price.  These  two  oils  can  always  be  placed  on  the  market  at  the 
same  price.    The  preference  will  be  given  to  cotton-seed  oil,  owing 
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to  its  better  adaptability  for  mixing  purposes.  As  regards  local  olive 
oil,  there  will  have  to  be  a  margin  of  10  francs  per  100  kilograms 
($1.93  per  220  pomids)  in  favor  of  cotton-seed  on  to  compete  with 
this  local  product,  llie  present  conditions  are  entirely  in  favor  of 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  the  extent  of  the  imports  will  increase.  The 
market  quotations  are  as  follows : 

Prime  snmmer  yellow  cotton-seed  oil,  65  francs  per  100  kilos  ($12.54  per 
220  pounds). 

Sesame-seed  oil,  96  francs  per  100  kHos  ($18.53  per  220  pounds). 

Both  delivered  c.  i.  f.  Ck>nstantlnople,  including  cost  of  barrels. 

Olive  oil  of  good  quality,  105  francs  per  100  kilos  ($20.26  per  220  pounds). 

The  new  crop  of  olives  is  just  commencing  to  be  pressed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  me  price  of  olive  oil  will  fall  to  85  or  90  francs  per 
100  kilos  ($16.40  to  $17.37  per  220  pounds). 

The  extent  of  the  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  must  always  depend 
upon  the  result  of  the  olive-oil  crop,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  at  present 
(December  24,  1907)  there  is  a  margin  of  nearly  50  per  cent  between 
cotton-seed  oil  and  sesame-seed  oil,  and  even  when  this  season's  olive 
oil  comes  on  the  market  there  will  still  be  a  margin  of  16  per  cent 
before  cotton-seed  oil  reaches  the  figjure  when  olive  oil  will  be  a  com- 
petitor in  price,  allowing  the  margin  of  10  francs  per  100  kilos  be- 
tween the  two  articles.  No  other  cotton-seed  products  are  sold  on 
this  market. 


EGYPT. 
OPERATIONS  OF  LOCAL  MILLS. 


LARGE  EXPORTATIONS  TO  ENGLAND — PROSPECTS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Special  Agent  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  writing  on  September  2,  1907, 
makes  the  following  report  on  the  cotton-seed  oil  industry  in  Egypt : 

There  are  now  in  Egypt  seven  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  of  which  three 
are  at  Alexandria,  two  at  Zagazig,  and  two  at  Kaafr-el-Zayat.  Their 
ordinary  annual  consumption  is  some  800,000  ardebs  of  seed,  which  is 
about  95,000  English  tons.  The  exact  amount  of  seed,  crushed  in 
Egypt  is  not  known,  owing  to  a  lack  of  returns  from  the  mills,  but 
a  leading  member  of  the  Alexandria  Produce  Exchan^  gives  the 
following  as  the  ordinarily  accepted  figures  for  the  past  five  years: 


Season. 

English 
tons. 

Season. 

English 
tons. 

1901-2 

55,000 
80,000 
87,000 

1904-6 

97,000 
95,000 

1902-8 

1905-6 

190&-4 

The  capacity  of  the  largest  mill  is  about  1,000  ardebs,  or  119  tons, 
a  day.  Three  of  the  mills  run  gins  in  connection  witii  the  mills,  but 
accounts  are  kept  separately,  for,  while  cotton  is  ginned  for  anyone, 
there  are  no  seeds  pressed  in  the  mills  for  outsiders.  All  of  the  miU& 
refine  the  oiL 
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EGTPTIAN  MEASUBES  FOB  COTTON  SEED. 

Cotton  seeds  are  bought  and  sold  in  Egypt  by  the  ^  ardeh."  TTii 
ardeb  is  a  measure  of  capacity,  being  equal  to  198  liters  or  5.4474 
bushels^  but  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  seeds  it  has  a  definite  wei^t 
attached  to  it^  so  that  an  ardeb  of  cotton  s^d  must  weigh  2TQ  rotb^ 
A  roti  is  one-hundredth  of  a  cantar,  which  is  equal  to  99.05  pounce, 
so  that  an  ardeb  of  cotton  seed  weighs  207.435  pounds,  and  1^000 
ardebs  is  taken  as  about  equal  to  119  English  tons. 

The  cotton-seed  mills  buy  through  local  merchants  or  cotton  buyers, 
who  act  as  their  brokers  for  the  season.  As  all  the  mills  are  located 
in  the  Delta,  the  seed  usually  has  to  be  transported  only  a  short 
distance.  Nearly  all  the  seed  crushed  is  of  the  Mit  Afi^  kind,  as 
that  forms  the  liulk  of  the  crop^  and  the  seeds  of  the  cottons  in 
upper  Egypt  are  usually  used  for  replanting  or  for  other  purposes. 
Egyptian  seeds  being  smooth  and  almost  ftee  of  fuzz,  are  neith^ 
diluted  nor  decorticated,  but  the  seeds  are  cut  up  and  crushed  just 
as  they  are,  and  the  oil  cake  contains  both  meat  and  bulla  The 
mills  therefore  have  not  linters  or  hulls  as  a  by-product.  The  ^stem 
is  the  same  as  with  oil  mills  in  England  using  Egyptian  seed,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  often  quoted  as  getting  so  much  larger  percentage 
of  oil  cake  than  American  mills  is  due  to  the  hulls  being  includiS* 
Egyptian  seeds,  however,  have  more  oil  than  American,  containing 
as  high  as  24  per  cent,  to  possibly  20  per  cent  in  the  American, 

ABNORMAL  PRICES  OF  8£BD,  OIL,  AND  CAKE. 

The  cost  of  seed  at  Alexandria  is  at  present  (August,  1907)  abnor- 
mally high,  being  81^  piasters  (piaster= about  5  cents)  an  ardeb 
(ardeb=5.4474  bushels),  while  the  normal  price  would  be  nearer  60 
piasters.  These  prices  correspond  to  about  $34  and  $25  an  English 
ton,  respectively,  or,  say,  $30  and  $22  per  American  ton.  The  cost 
of  working  seed  is  also  higher  than  usual,  though  not  in  proportion, 
as  not  only  are  wages  gradually  advancing,  but  fuel  is  also  higher 
priced  than  ordinarily,  being  now  about  $6.08  per  ton  landed  from 
England.  Egypt  has  no  fuel  and  all  has  to  oe  imported.  With 
cheap  freights  America  could  well  compete  with  England  not  only  in 
coal  for  Egypt  but  for  other  Mediterranean  countries  as  well. 

One  of  the  largest  Alexandria  mills  gave  the  cost  of  working  seed 
as  ranging  between  11  and  13  piasters  an  ardeb,  which  is  about  $4.60 
to  $5.45  per  English  ton.  In  crushing  the  seed  very  heavy  presses 
are  used,  the  pressure  being  run  up  to  400  tons,  which  on  the  16-inch 
diameter  plungers  ordinarily  usea  gives  a  pressure  of  2  tons  to  the 
square  incn.  The  oil  is  put  up  in  American  petroleum  barrels  of  40 
to  50  gallons  each.  The  price  of  the  refined  oil  is  now  3^  piasters  an 
oke  (oke=2.75  pounds),  as  compared  with  the  normal  price  of  2^ 
piasters  an  oke.  The  price  of  oil  is  therefore  about  $142  an  English 
ton,  as  compared  with  a  normal  price  of  under  $100.  Oil  cake  from 
Egyptian  seed  is  now  quoted  in  England  at  $21.87  per  English  ton. 
The  prices  at  different  points  in  Egypt  vary,  but  the  best  is  about 
$19.44  per  ton.  These  aonormal  prices  of  seed,  oil,  and  cake  are  due 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  may  be  placed  the  high  price  of 
cotton,  but  the  mam  factor  ?«ema  \o  b^  ^  comer  in  England  effected 
by  the  soap  dealers. 
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WAGOBS — ^ANALTBBS  OF  BGTFTIAN  COTTON  SEED. 

The  wages  of  workmen  in  the  Egyptian  oiT  mills,  in  common  with 
wages  in  all  Egyptian  manufactm*ing  establishments,  have  been 
forced  up  of  late,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  has 
been  partly  brought  about  by  the  increasing  prosperity  ox  the  country 
and  partly  by  speculation.  Though  the  head  men  of  the  mills  are 
English,  me  workmen  are  nearly  all  Egyptian.  Their  wages  are  8 
to  10  piasters  (40  to  60  cents)  per  day  of  ten  hours  for  ordinary;  work- 
men, while  the  s[>ecial  skilled  men  jzet  up  to  12  or  14  piasters  or  over. 
During  the  pressing  season,  from  Octob^  to  April,  the  mills  use  two 
shifts  and  run  night  and  day. 

The  Egyptian  seed  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  oil,  and  hence  is 
more  valuable  than  that  from  any  other  country.  Figures  furnished 
by  an  Egyptian  cotton-seed  manufacturer  of  recent  analyses  show  the 
following  from  an  average  good  analysis :  Seed,  not  dry^  moisture  10 
per  cent;  oily  material,  24.08  ijer  cent:  seed,  dry,  oily  material, 
26.86  per  cent.  The  seed  analysis  per  1,000  ardebs,  or.  97,200  okes,* 
was  as  follows: 


Constituents. 

Per- 
centage. 

Weight 
equiva- 
lent. 

Oil 

24.08 
10.37 
65.55 

23,405 

Water 

10,060 

pibrniig  matter ,.-..,,.........,....  

63,715 

Total 

100.00 

97,200 

The  oil  cake  contains  10.5  per  cent  water  and  5.5  per  cent  oil,  or  a 
total  of  16  per  cent  oil  and  water,  and  its  weight  will  be  63,715-7-84  X 
100=75,851  okes  or  93.18  English  tons.  The  oil  results  per  1,000 
ardebs  will  be  as  follows: 

Okes. 
Oil,    absolute 23,  405 

OH  retained  by  cake  on  basis  of  5.5  per  cent 4, 172 

Crude  oil  that  may  be  extracted 19,  233 

Loss  in  refining,  8  per  cent 1,  538 

Refined  oil  in  okes  per  1,000  ardebs 17,696 

An  analysis  made  on  Egyptian  oil  cake  shipped  to  Hull  shows: 

Per  cent 

Moisture    11. 73 

OU    ^ 4.  88 

Albuminoids  (containing  3.71  per  cent  nitrogen) 23.  19 

Mucilage,  sugar,  digestible  fiber,  etc 34.46 

Indigestible  woody  fiber 20.80 

Mineral  matter  (ash)  and  sand 6.  60 

Total    100.  00 

The  oil  in  the  seed  runs  from  22  to  24  per  cent  usually,  and  it  is 
considered  that  that  retained  in  the  cake  should  never  be  over  6.5  per 
cent  and  is  usually  under  5  per  cent. 

OIL  USED  FOR  CULINARY  PURPOSES — THE  EXPORTATION  OP  SEED. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  consumed  in  Egypt,  some 
three-fourths,  is  used  for  culinary  purposes  only,  while  the  remainder 
is  mostly  used  for  soap  stock.    One  of  the  Alexandria  oVLxk^  ^^xo:^^'^- 
nies  has  furnished  the  Egyptian  govemmeiit  mVIki  ^Si^iSafc  oAnx^^^^^^ 
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liglitiiig  on  the  State  railways.  This  amouBts  to  some  16  tons  a  month 
and  is  the  winter  oil  with  all  the  stearin  extracted;  that  is,  pure  oI^j. 
Thei^  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  cotton-seed  oil  imported  inta 
Egypt,  which  in  1906  came  from  the  following  countries : 


Qaajitzj- 

FduuU. 

Vulue. 

Ccnintry^ 

i^nmd^ 

YAlM. 

UnJtod  StOit^.  ..^. , .  ..,,«*.. 

fii2,411 

112, 7U 
15,430 

19,641 
771 

Other  rciuntii^ ^, .  i,,^ .  .- 

«,2S0 

^XLflllLIUl 

TotA] 

Fnnce -_._^ *__- 

t,y^M 

tilW 

Aiu£iiBrHuTig»T7  -«.„....  ,^ 

In  weighing  unginned  cotton  the  Egyptian  can  tar  is  taken  as  S15 
rotls,  a^  315  rotls  of  unginned  cotton  is  supposed  to  give  100  rotls  of 
ginned  cotton.  This  is  only  approximately  correct,  as  the  proportion 
varies  with  different  varieties  and  at  different  seasons,  but  after  allow- 
ing for  dust,  leaf,  etc.,  the  seeds  are  approximately  nearly  twice  the 
weight  of  the  lint.  Figuring  the  seed  crop  as  twice  that  of  the  cotton 
crop  in  weight  and  considering  the  export  figures  and  the  fi^ur^  for 
the  estimated  home  crushing,  we  find  that  of  the  cotton^seed  crop  of 
Egypt  there  is  now  about  two- thirds  exported,  one-sixth  crushed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  other  one-sixth  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
planting,  cattle  feed,  etc.  It  is  usually  estimated  m  Egypt  that  the 
seed  reserved  for  planting  will  be  one-eighth  of  the  total  seed  crop. 
This  is  figured  on  40  to  50  liters  (liter— 0.908  quart)  of  seed  to  thee 
acre,  and  allowing  for  replanting,  etc.    The  great  bulk  of  the 


exported  goes  to  HulL  which  is  the  center  of  the  English  cotton-seed 
crushing  mdustry.  The  present  cost  per  ton  landed  in  Hull  may  be 
figured  at  $38,  the  present  price  of  seed  in  Alexandria  being  834, 
freight,  $2,  and  costs,  insurance,  interest,  etc.,  $2,  This  is  a  rough 
estimate,  as  the  costs  vary  according  to  time  of  year,  size  of  shipment 
etc.  The  freights  also  are  variable.  The  present  (August,  1907) 
freight  rates  per  ton  from  Alexandria  are  as  follows: 


Destination 


Liverpool  iind  Manchester  . 

London 

Hull 


LITTLE   CHANGE    IN    EXPORTS   FOR   TEN    TEARS. 

The  export  of  cotton  seed  from  Egypt  has  remained  very  near  the 
same  figures,  some  3,000,000  ardebs,  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more. 
This  is  shown  bjr  the  following  table  giving  the  weight  in  ardebs  and 
their  equivalent  in  pounds  ana  the  value  or  the  same  in  United  States 
currency : 


l*JM-l^*99  (ftVcMgel _. S»2^€7« 

lS9ft-lLiOU .„.„ ,„ .,,-,,.„„ 3,6U»607 

l«»-ia>l ,,... , , ...)    8,016,086 


Welihl 


Ardeln. 


I 


1901-2- 


JfOM. 


PtQundtL 


25' !&^ 
800,0081  en 

e64.2ai,oi« 
897,  e»,  74a 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1906,  which  in  Egypt  is  the  same  as  the  cal- 
endar year,  the  Groyemment  figures  show  that  the  total  export  of 
cotton  seed  was  8,698,180  ardeM,  which  is  994,987,967  pounds,  and 
that  it  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Whence  exported. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


England 

France 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary 

BeUrium 

Hofiand 

English  poflBeasions  in  East 

China  and  the  Fftr  East 

Turkey 

MasBOwa 

United  States 

Total 


86^052,275 

69,810,965 

43,728,564 

17,222,814 

894,035 

553,590 

177,577 

145,752- 

09.588 

11,500 

5,616 


987,672,221 


1,318,628 

768,167 

480,168 

818,329 

10,741 

6,292 

2,066 

1,616 

756 

133 

54 


10,906.980 


This  shows  that  the  cotton  seed  exported  is  mainly  shipped  to 
England  (this  year  86  per  cent  of  the  total),  with  small  quantities 
to  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  The  cotton-seed  oil  cake  also  is 
secured  almost  entirely  by  England,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Whence  exported. 

Tons. 

Value. 

England 

71,007 

3,194 

217 

31 

5 

«1, 123, 168 

France 

50,622 

Qermany .... 

3,618 
489 

Italy 

Engiiiih  pomemlonR  in  the  Kast 

84 

Total ...... 

74,454 

1,177,881 

GROWTH  OF   SEED-CRUSHING   INDUSTRY  IN   EGYPT. 

The  present  heavy  shipment  of  Egyptian  seed  is  a  source  of  sreat 
loss  of  soil  strength,  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  the  seed  and  not 
the  lint  that  removes  the  greatest  amount  of  the  plant-growing  con- 
stituents in  the  soil.  Egyptian  soils  especially  need  nitrogen,  in 
which  Nile  sediment  is  deficient,  and  the  seed  contains  some  3  to  4 
per  cent  nitrogen  that  would  be  very  valuable  if  restored.  The  fact 
that  the  soil  strength  contained  in  the  seed  is  not  returned  to  the 
land  in  any  form,  but  is  exported,  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  fact 
that  Egyptian  farmers  are  finding  it  more  and  more  necessary  to 
import  artificial  fertilizers.  For  this  reason  the  increase  of  cotton- 
seed oil  mills  in  Egypt  and  the  decrease  of  seed  export  means  more 
to  the  countiT  than  the  transferrinff  of  the  manufacturing  profit 
from  England  to  Egypt.  Seed  crushing  in  Egyj)t  is  naturally  not 
favored  by  the  English  crushers,  but  the  industry  is  steadily,  though 
slowly,  increasing,  and  in  ten  years,  if  not  sooner,  Egypt  wiU  proba- 
bly crush  the  bmk  of  her  cotton  seed  at  home. 
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SYRIA. 

ALEXANDKETTA. 

IMPORTS  OF   COTTON -SEED  OIL   PRODtJCTS — ^MABKtT    FOR   OL£OMJkfiGAfilS£ 

Consul  Jesse  B.  Jackson,  of  Alexandretla,  reports  that  the  im* 
portation  of  the  products  of  cotton*seed  oil  into  Syria  is  increasing 
veiy  rapidly  J  due  principally  to  the  shortage  in  the  productioti  of 
butk*iv     The  c-onsuFs  report,  dated  December  11,  190T,  continues: 

The  constant  exportation  of  sheep  and  cattle,  together  with  ihit 
ravages  of  disease  among  the  flocks  and  herds,  has  brought  about  aa 
enormous  decrease  in  the  number  of  butter- producing  animals  in  all 
this  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Heretofore  butter  and  olive  oil 
were  the  only  fats  used  for  cunnary  purposes,  principally  because  of 
their  great  production  throughout  the  country,  and  further  because 
the  Mohammedan  population  are  firmly  against  tiie  use  of  pork  and 
all  of  its  products. 

Some  small  consignments  of  cotton-seed  oil  have  been  received  from 
time  to  time  and  used  principally  for  mixing  paints  and  for  Inbricat* 
ing  purposes,  but  as  yet  there  is  very  little  demand  for  it*  None  is 
used  for  cooking  purposes^  quite  a  sufficient  quantity  of  olive  ail  beiog 
regularly  produced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

The  recent  continued  advance  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  gesefilt 
and  of  butter  in  particular,  has  placed  this  commodity  out  of  the  reach 
of  great  masses  of  the  people,  who,  of  necessity,  are  compelled  to 
re^iort  to  a  cheaper  article.  The}^  naturally  turn  to  the  most  whok- 
some  and  convenient  thing  at  hand,  which  in  this  case  proves  to  be 
oleomargarine,  or  "American  butter,"  as  they  are  disposed  to  term  it 
Certain  commission  agents  of  this  consular  district  are  just  now 
very  active  in  the  quest  of  this  article,  against  the  use  of  which  there 
is  no  prejudice  whatever,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  rapidly  growing  in 
favor,  the  market  extending  to  every  community. 

QUALITY  MAINTENANCE DIRECT  SALES  ARE  KECE8SART. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  exporters  that  there  is  one  thiii£ 
necessary  to  maintain  the  continuation  of  this  increase  in  trade  and 
to  hold  the  business  when  it  has  once  been  established,  and  that  is 
that  the  quality  of  the  importation  must  remain  as  good  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  shipments  must  always  be  fresh  and  free  from  any  un- 
pleasant flavor. 

There  is  another  matter  that  is  true  of  nearly  every  item  of  importa- 
tion from  America,  and  is  most  strikingly  apparent  in  the  case  of 
oleomargarine,  and  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  retard  the  business. 
That  is  that  certain  parties  in  Constantinople  have  secur^  exclusive 
representation  of  large  American  companies  for  all  of  Turkey, 
thereby  shutting  out  the  local  importers,  who  will  not  do  busing 
except  directly  with  the  firms  in  the  United  States. 

Tne  local  commission  houses,  through  whom  practically  all  goods 
are  imported,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  in  control  of  the  trade  of  Uieir 
patrons,  who  are  reluctaivt  \«  W^  ^tl^^I  \kcQ\i^h  their  regular  repre- 
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sentatives.  If  American  exporters  will  take  up  this  matter  direct 
with  the  principal  importers  of  this  consular  district,  it  will  be  much 
to  their  advantage.  Prices  should  be  quoted  per  kUo  of  2.2  pounds, 
e.  i.  f.  Alexandretta  or  Mersine,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  corre- 
spondence should  be  in  French.  [A  list  of  the  principal  importers 
is  on  file  with  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


BEIRUT. 

IMPORTERS   WILLING   TO   RUY   AMERICAN    COTTON-SEED   OIL. 

Consul-General  G.  Bie  Ravndal  reports,  under  date  of  February  8, 
1908,  that  considerable  quantities  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  employed  at 
Beirut  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  which  is  one  of  Syria's  leading 
industries.  He  poinds  out  the  following  opportunity  for  the  Ameri- 
can article: 

Nearly  all  of  the  cottonseed  oil  consumed  comes  from  Egypt.  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  leading  importing  firm  with  a 
view  to  opening  a  way  for  American  cottonseed  oil.  This  concern  is 
one  of  Beirut's  most  prominent  business  houses,  and  is  willingto  enter 
into  relations  with  American  exporters  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  firm 
imports  from  Hamburg  large  quantities  of  American  oleomargarine. 
It  would  prefer  to  deal  direct  with  the  United  States,  but  has  ex- 
perienced serious  obstacles,  especially  on  two  points.  American  ship- 
pers have  demanded  cash  in  advance,  while  the  only  jjracticable  way 
of  settlement  is  payment  on  arrival  of  goods,  draft  being  attached  to 
bill  of  lading,  usually  sent  for  collection  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank  at  Beirut.  Tfie  other  serious  drawback  is  the  carelessness 
diown  by  American  exporters  in  regard  to  steamer  sailings,  permit- 
ting goods  to  take  three  months  in  transit  while  there  is  a  line  of 
steamships  from  New  York  which  will  bring  them  here  in  twenty- 
five  days.  These  observations  apply  also  to  the  matter  of  cottonseed 
oil.  [The  name  of  the  Beirut  importing  firm  and  that  of  the  New 
York  steamship  agents  referred  to  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures.] 


INDIA. 
AN  INVITING  FIELD  FOR  AMERICANS. 

ONLY  ONE  NATIVE  MILL — SEED  LARGELY  EXPORTED CHANCE  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN MACHINERY. 

Special  Agent  J.  Graham  Clark  reports  on  the  cotton-seed  industry 
in  India,  writing  from  Bombay,  July  4,  1907,  as  follows: 

There  are  many  valuable  oil  seeds  grown  in  India.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  seeds  are  exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  oil  ex- 
tracted and  returned  to  India,  or  sold  elsewhere  at  an  advanced  prio^* 
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To  retain  in  India  the  manufacturing  profit,  oil  mills  have  been 
started  in  several  sections  of  the  countiy  and  others  are  being  pro- 
jected. These  are  for  linseed,  rape,  or  sesatnum  oil  seeda  The  native 
newspapers  are  trj^ing  to  start  a  movement  in  favor  of  cotton-seed 
mills,  but  the  exporters  of  cotton  seed  do  not  appear  to  favor  this. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  regular  cotton-seed  oil  mill  in  all 
India  and  that  is  in  Burma*  This  mill  is  located  at  Mjingyan  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  was  established  ld  1900  with  a  cajpital  of  150,000  rupees, 
and  is  under  the  management  of  A-  S.  Jamal  Brothers  &  Co-  beed 
cotton  is  purchased  wholesale  in  Burma,  also  some  from  Ben^l  and 
Madras,  ginned  at  the  ginning  plant  connected  with  the  od  mill., 
the  cotton  sold,  and  the  seed  then  crushed,  the  oil  extracted  and 
refined  J  and  the  residue  made  into  soap.  Being  situated  on  the  Irni- 
waddyj  the  factory  is  well  located  in  regard  to  water  traffic  with 
eastern  India.  The  cotton-seed  factory  alone  has  an  annual  inconMi 
of  125,000  to  160,000  rupees  (rupee=32.4  cents), 

OPERATIONS  OF  A  LOCAL  HILL.* 

Besides  pressing  its  own  seed  the  mill  at  Burma  presses  seed  for 
merchants  at  the  rate  of  6  annas  (12  cents)  per  maund  of  40  pounds, 
or,  if  seed  cotton  is  supplied,  the  charge  for  ginning  and  then  pressing 
the  seed  is  8  annas  (16  cents)  per  maund.  The  inerchants  who  bring 
the  seed  are  usually  contractors  for  suijplying  oil  to  railways  and 
steamers.  It  has  been  found  by  this  mill  that  the  seed  from  Ran- 
goon, Calcutta,  and  Madras  give  about  the  same  percentage  of  oil 
each.  The  general  market  rate  for  such  seed  at  present  is  about  12 
annas  (24  cents)  per  40-pound  maund,  which  is  equal  to  about  $13 JO 
a  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

The  Burma  mill  makes  crude  and  refined  oil  and  soap.  Ordinarily 
from  a  maund  of  clean  seeds  there  is  obtained  4  tolas  (12  pounds) 
lint,  from  6f  to  7  pounds  oil,  19  pounds  oil  cake  and  meal,  and  the 
remainder  hulls.  This  average,  nowever,  varies  with  each  season. 
The  mill  runs  twenty-two  hours  a  day  and  has  a  production  of  30 
tons  of  seed  daily.  It  was  started  with  20  tons  a  day,  but  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  the  crude  oil,  arrangements  were  made  to  work  10 
tons  more  per  day,  and  this  may  possibly  later  be  increased  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  plant,  which  is  about  50  tons.  Kerosene  lamps  are 
used  for  night  work,  the  town  having  no  electric  lights.  The  work- 
men in  the  factory  are  chiefly  from  Burma  and  Bengal,  and  their 
wages  are  4  to  8  annas  (8  to  16  cents)  per  day.  Mistries  (mechanics) 
and  the  higher  skilled  workmen  get  1  to  IJ  rupees  (32  to  48  cents) 
per  day.  The  engineer  gets  about  300  rupees  per  month.  The  ex- 
pense of  working  30  tons  a  day  is  about  5,400  rupees  per  month, 
which  gives  6  rupees,  pay  $2,  per  ton.  This  is  about  half  the  Ameri- 
can figures,  where  the  average  cost  of  working  the  seed  per  ton  is 
nearly  $4. 

PROCESS   OF    MANUFACTURE. 

Making  crude  oil  from  cotton  seed  is  simply  a  mechanical  process 
consisting  of  cleaning  the  seed  and  separating  the  short  lint  from  the 
seed,  removing  the  hull  from  the  kernel,  cooking  the  meat  to  the 
proper  consistency  for  pressing,  and  then  squeezing  out  the  oil. 
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leaving  the  pressed  cake.  Refining  the  oil  is  a  chemical  process  con- 
sisting of  mixing  the  crude  oil  with  either  caustic  potash  lye  of  45° 
Baume  (3  gallons  to  100  gallons  crude  oil)  or  else  with  soda  lye  of 
30**  Baum6  (6  gallons  to  100  gallons  crude  oil),  heating  and  stirring, 
and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  and  settle  when  the  clear  oil  is  poured 
off,  leaving  the  brown  soap  sediment.  Both  processes  are  carried  on 
with  native  workmen.  The  press  used  has  a  ram  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  is  worked  at  a  pressure  of  1^  tons  per  square  inch.  As  usual, 
the  pressure  is  applied  by  pumps,  one  set  having  2J-inch  and  the 
other  set  1-inch  aiameters,  the  larger  pumps  applying  the  pressure 
quickly  until  the  meat  is  well  compressed,  when  the  small  pumps 
give  the  final  squeeze.  Fifteen  minutes  sumce  to  completely  extract 
the  oil,  which  collects  in  a  reservoir  underneath.  The  oil  as  ex- 
tracted is  a  deep  red  color  and  weighs  7^  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  the  oil  as  a  lubricant  for  railroads, 
etc.,  and  a  good  deal  is  used  in  the  crude  state  without  refining.  The 
refined  oil  is  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  India  and  also  in  Japan 
and  China.  The  remaining  residues  of  oil  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  English  and  country  soaps  in  the  Myingyan  factory.  The 
selling  price  of  the  soap  varies  according  to  quality.  The  weights 
in  Burma  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  used  elsewhere  in  India. 
In  Burma  120  tolas  is  the  unit  (120  tolas=l  visha,  about  3  pounds). 
The  present  market  price  for  the  refined  oil  in  Burma  is  about  80 
rupees  per  100  vishas  (300  pounds)  and  about  65  rupees  for  unre- 
fined oil.     The  oil  is  packed  in  tins  containing  about  30  pounds  each. 

The  residues  of  hulls  are  used  for  fuel,  but  could  be  converted  into 
potash  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Forty  pounds  of  seed  produce  19 
pounds  of  pressed  cake,  which  is  sold  m  Burma  and  India  for  feed- 
ing stock,  and  the  Chinese  use  it  for  fuel  to  a  small  extent.  The 
price  is  about  1  rupee  per  maund.  Some  is  exported  to  Japan  for 
use  as  feed  and  fertilizer.  This  is  sold  by  the  market  weight, 
"  tokari,"  which  is  equivalent  to  40  pounds  net,  being  about  the  same 
as  the  local  Burmese  maund.  The  cost  of  100  tokaris  is  now  about 
100  rupees.  This  is  packed  in  gunny  sacks  containing  3  to  6  maunds 
of  oil  cake  each.  Japan  uses  annually  immense  quantities  of  bean 
cake  for  cattle  food  and  fertilizer.  This  is  obtained  from  Man- 
churia mainly,  and  if  cotton-seed  oil  mills  were  erected  in  India  it  is 
probable  that  Japan  would  also  buy  the  cotton-seed  oil  cake  in  large 
quantities. 

COTTON   OIL   PREFERRED   FOR   CULINARY   PURPOSES. 

In  Burma,  India,  China,  and  Japan  cotton-seed  oil  is  preferred  to 
lard  oil  for  culinary  purposes,  and  it  is  claimed  that  for  "  shorten- 
ing" and  for  pie  crusts  it  is  superior  to  lard  or  any  other  grease, 
both  as  to  the  taste  and  appearance  of  the  finished  crust.  There 
should  be  a  good  demand  in  India,  especially  because  lard  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  Mohammedans,  and  to  some  other  religious  sects 
as  well.  There  are  over  60,000,000  Mohammedans  in  India,  so  the 
opening  afforded  by  religious  prejudice  is  a  large  one. 

Refined  cotton-seed  oil  has  the  color,  transparency,  and  taste  of 
olive  oil  and  the  same  characteristics  for  lubricating  and  pharmaceu- 
tical purposes.  Olein  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  each.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  a  good  cotton-seed  oil  frotcv  ^\i:si^  ^^'^^ 
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and  the  former  is  frequently  emploj^ed  to  adulterate  olive  oil,  aboitt 
25  per  cent  cotton-seed  oil  to  75  per  cent  olive  oil  being  the  propor- 
tions used-  The  Indian  cotton -seed  oil,  however,  is  not  as  clf^r  Jind 
pure  as  the  American  oil,  nor  of  exactly  the  same  tast^^  or  color^  &o  b 
not  so  well  suited  for  this  purpose- 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  gum  that  always  e^sts  in  lard  oil* 
cotton-seed  oil  is  a  better  lubricator  and  luminant  than  the  fontien 
It  burns  longer  and  gives  a  brighter  light,  and  this  is  one  of  th©  ttuuii 
nses  to  which  the  crudely  extracted  native  oil  Ls  used  in  India. 
Being  a  fixed  oil,  it  is  nonvohitile,  aad  therefore  nonexpIoisiTe  and 
safer  than  kerosene  or  similar  oils, 

PRODUCTION   OF  SOAPS  AND    LUBRICANTS, 

The  production  of  light-colored  soap  from  crude  cotton-seed  oil^ 
or  from  the  re^sidues,  is  obtained  by  purification.  The  oil  h  freed 
from  impurities  by  settling  or  filtering.  The  residues  are  slightly 
warmed  with  a  little  water,  and  after  cooling  draw^n  off  from  i\m 
aqueous  layer.  The  oil  or  the  residues  are  then  treated  with  sufficient 
strong  soda  lye  so  that  the  soap  separates  in  flakes,  which  are  re- 
moved from  the  strongly  colored  under  layer.  The  soap  is  dissolved 
in  as  little  water  as  possible  and  decolorized  by  the  addition  of  ehlo* 
rine  water*  Instead  of  the  latter  bleaching  powder  or  potassium  per- 
manganate can  be  added,  and  afterwards  acids.  By  the  addition  oi  an 
excess  of  such  acids  purified  sebacic  acids  are  separated.  To  nBmore 
the  odor  of  soap  made  from  cotton-seed  oil  the  od  is  sometimes  boiled 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  25  per  cent  soda  lye  for  three  or  four  hour^ 

The  Burma  mill  makes  hard  and  soft  soap,  medicated  and  toilet 
soaps,  soap  for  washing  silk  goods,  etc. 

As  an  instance,  in  making  so-called  "  floating  soap,"  420  pounds  of 
crude  oil,  30  pounds  of  bleached  tallow,  50  pounds  of  resin,  and  120 
pounds  of  cocoanut  oil  are  first  boiled  with  weak  lye,  the  strength  of 
which  is  gradually  increased  to  40°  Baume  and  the  weight  of  which 
corresponds  to  3G0  pounds.  As  soon  as  the  paste  is  formed  600 
pounds  of  flea-bane  seed  (Semen  psyllia)  is  added  and  then  the  mix- 
ture boiled  imtil  the  finished  soap  detaches  itself  from  the  boiler  in 
the  form  of  a  dough.  The  compound  is  then  perfumed,  and  shortly 
before  pouring  out  some  pulverized  sodium  of  carbonate  is  addedL 
The  carbonic  acid  set  free  permeates  the  soap  and  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  empty  spaces,  therebv  lessening  the  specific  gravity  and  giving 
the  soap  the  quality  of  floating  on  water. 

In  making  a  lubricant  for  industrial  purposes  there  is  melted 
together  130  pounds  of  castor  oil,  20  pounds  of  animal  fats,  and  40 
pounds  of  crude  cotton-seed  oil.  Forty  pounds  of  Indian  meal  is 
then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  30  minutes.  In  making  a  lubri- 
cant from  the  oil  residues,  500  parts  of  the  oil  residues  and  100  parts 
of  the  water  are  placed  in  a  kettle  of  suitable  capacity  and  brought 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point.  Allien  all  the  oil  is  dissolved  there  is 
added  in  small  portions  40  to  50  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  8°  to 
10°  Baume  and  the  mixture  boiled  and  stirred  for  half  an  hour.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time,  if  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the  acid 
forms  a  combination  with  the  oil  residues  and  the  grease  is  liber- 
ated in  the  form  of  a  thick  oil.  After  resting  for  24  hours  tlie 
water  containing  the  salts  ^w^  ^tlc^s  oi  ^dds  is  drawn  off  and  the 
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oil  several  times  washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  free  it 
from  the  last  traces  of  acids.    It  is  finally  mixed  with  10,  20,  or  30 

fer  cent  of  tallow,  the  quantity  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  oil. 
n  making  lubricants  and  refined  oils  as  above,  the  local  mill  has  had 
some  success,  and  companies  are  being  projected  in  various  parts  of 
India.  I  have  heard  of  but  one  company  that  has  been  definitely 
organized,  but  the  machinery  dealers  in  Bombay,  and  also  in  England 
and  America,  are  receiving  letters  of  inquiry  every  day. 

EXPORTATION    OF   SEED   DEPRECATED. 

The  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  cotton  seed  at  this  time  is  due 
in  part  to  an  agitation  being  carried  on  by  some  of  the  native  papers 
in  favor  of  local  manufactures.  They  claim  that  the  increasing  ex- 
port of  oil  seeds  from  India  is  a  great  drain  on  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  a  very  small  proportion  being  returned  as  oil  cake  or  other 
material  that  will  finally  return  to  the  soil;  also,  that  if  manufac- 
tured in  India  not  only  would  the  fertilizing  portion  of  the  seeds 
return  to  the  soil,  being  applied  direct  or  used  as  cattle  feed,  but  that 
the  manufacture  would  give  employment  to  many  and  yield  a  return 
on  capital.  Last  year  the  export  figures  for  all  the  oil  seeds,  except 
linseed,  including  cotton  seed,  rape,  sesamum,  earthnut,  castor,  poppy 
seed,  etc.,  showed  decided  increases,  and  the  demand  has  caused  a  rise 
in  price,  and  on  most  of  the  seeds  the  prices  tends  to  rise  still  higher. 

A  landlord  stated  that  formerly  a  price  corresponding  to  aoout 
$12  a  ton  for  Surat  cotton  seed  landed  on  the  cars  at  local  stations 
was  considered  a  good  price,  but  the  price  had  gradually  risen  in  the 
last  few  years  until  it  corresponded  to  about  $16.  At  Bombay  I 
found  the  bazaar  price  for  best  cotton  seed  landed  in  Bombay  to  be 
20  rupees  8  annas  per  candy  of  756  pounds,  which  would  correspond 
to  about  $19.67  per  English  ton  (2,240  pounds),  which  is  probably 
higher  than  present  rates  for  American  seed  in  the  United  States. 
The  cost,  landed  in  England,  would  be  about  $26.35  a  long  ton,  as 
follows :  Initial  cost  in  Bombay,  $19.67 ;  freight  charges,  Bombay  to 
Hull,  $3.77 ;  bags,  commission,  insurance,  etc.,  $2.92 ;  total,  $26.35. 

WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES OIL   SEED   EXPORTS. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  candy,  which  is  the  local  measure  by  which 
Indian  cotton  seed  is  sold  in  Bombay,  is  given  as  756  pounds,  or  27 
maunds  of  28  pounds  each.  This  is  the  ordinary  bazaar  weight  at 
Bombay,  but  the  words  "  candy  "  and  "  maund,"  like  nearly  all  terms 
of  measure  or  weight  used  in  India,  have  different  meanings  accord- 
ing to  the  place  and  the  article.  The  official  Indian  maund  corre- 
sponds to  40  official  Indian  seers  of  2/^  pounds  each,  or,  say,  82^ 
pounds.  The  local  Bombay  maund  (or  "  man ")  is  28  pounds. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  maunds  gives  the  756-pound  candy  by  which 
cotton  seed  is  quoted,  while  cotton  is  quoted  on  a  candy  of  784  pounds, 
which  is  700- weight.  The  candy  on  which  quotations  are  based  at 
several  points  in  the  cotton-seed  districts  are  different  from  the  local 
Bombay  cotton-seed  candy,  therefore  unless  one  is  familiar  with  local 
conditions  quotations  are  sometimes  confusing.  In  Burma  a  common 
local  maund,  as  noted  above,  in  regard  to  the  mill  in  Burma,  is  40 
pounds.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  in  all  Indian  quotations  t\^^  ^ss^ 
refers  to  the  long  or  English  ton  of  2^40  poxicnA^ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  quantities  of  the  yari- 
ous  oil  seeds  shipped  from  India  for  the  last  six  fij^cal  years  ending 
March  31,  the  figures  representing  hundredweights  of  11^  pounds: 


Article. 


1902. 


tkiitODie^d .,  2,086,000 

Uliu!«ed...,. .....„.„,  7.32»*000 

R&pe... ..J  fl,t2S,0CO 

SeMmum ,.,. j  2, 417,000 

EirtlmuiH , i  Loe^ooo 

Gofctor...,. „„..,,. J  1,324^000 

PGppy.„., ,,..„ I  BSt.flOO 


ft.  974, 000 

3f,927,0M) 
3,733,000 
1,036.000 
1,730,0011 


vm* 


2,677,000 
B.  mo.  000 
4,943,000 

1,022,000 
l,Gtf7,00O 


2,iS^,000 
11,182,000 

i>,lM,Q0O 
2.1^17,000 
1,674*000 

i«4iy,(M» 

3,363,000 


3,101,000 

&,  71^,000 
t.ffl4»0» 

1,574.000 

1,290,000 

7Sf7,000 


1107. 


2.7KL0 
i,TOI,0 
1*1" 
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Bombay  ships  over  half  of  the  total,  and  of  cotton  seed  it  flilps 
tlirtic- fourths  or  over,  India's  oil  seeds  are  bought  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belp^um.  Practically  all  the  cot- 
ton seseds  go  to  Great  Britain,  the  majority  going  to  Hull,  England. 
Except  cotton  seedj  the  seed  quotations  at  Bombay  are  per  hundred- 
weight, and  the  bazaar  terms  July  1,  190T,  were  as  follows:  Cotton 
seed,  20  rupees  8  annas  per  756  pounds;  rapeseed  (bold),  8  rupees  8 
annas  per  112  pounds;  rape  seed  (yellow  Grezerat),  9  rup^^es  13 
annas  per  112  pounds;  castor  seed  (ordinary),  8  rupees  per  112 
pounds;  poppy  seed,  10  rupees  4  annate  per  112  pounds,  (1  rupee— 
32.4  cents;  lf>  annas^l  rupee.) 

Considering  the  percentage,  of  oil  m  the  seed  and  the  value  of  the 
finished  product,  cotton  seed  is  the  cheapest  item  in  the  list,  notwith- 
standing the  great  rise  in  value  in  recent  yc^itrs. 

VALUE  OF  COTTON   SEED CAKE  UNKNOWN. 

Unlike  Indian  cotton,  of  which  a  very  small  amount  goes  to  Eng- 
land, Indian  cotton-seed  exports  practically  all  go  there,  the  mam 
center  of  import  being  Hull.  Hull  does  a  very  large  business  in 
cotton  seed,  but  uses  nearly  all  Indian  and  Egyptian.  The  Egyptian 
seed  is  better  and  higher  priced  than  the  Indian.  Its  chief  aavan- 
tage  is  that  it  has  a  higher  average  percentage  of  oil  and  is  without 
the  adhering  fuzz  or  velvet  that  is  typical  of  the  Indian  seed,  and 
which  makes  the  Indian  seed  harder  lor  cattle  to  digest,  as  well  as 
more  troublesome  to  manufacture  and  to  obtain  a  clean  oil.  The 
Indian  cake  is  less  palatable  and  contains  more  woolly  fiber,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  found  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  English  cattle. 

Cotton  seed  has  always  been  considered  a  valuable  product  in  India^ 
the  percentage  of  oil  making  it  a  safe  food  in  most  cases,  notwith- 
standing its  nigh  percentage  of  husk  and  w  oolly  fiber.  It  was  also 
pressed  in  the  rude  country  "  ghani,''  but  the  husk  and  fuzz  soaked 
up  so  much  of  the  oil  that  this  process  was  costly  and  the  oil  so 
obtained  not  pure.  Cotton-seed  oil  cake  is  practically  unknown  in 
India,  though  other  oil  seeds — sesamum,  rape,  safflower,  groundnut, 
niggerseed,  etc. — are  pressed  in  every  large  village  and  cake  obtained 
therefrom  and  fe^  to  cattle.  In  the  cities  these  seeds  are  now  prised 
by  hydraulic  machinery,  and  linseed  oil  cake  exported  to  Europe.  At 
Lahore  and  Akola  there  are  hydraulic  press  mills  capable  of  dealing 
with  cotton  seed,  but  at  present  they  are  at  work  on  otner  seeds. 

ANALYSES  OF  SEED TESTS  IN   THE   I'NITED  STATES. 

In  regard  to  the  percentages  oi  o\\'\w  VW  l^vdvau  seed,  the  inspector- 
general  of  agriculture  ol  livd\«i  m  \^^*^  \v^^  ^wj^n'^rs*  \ssaAR.  ^f  64 
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samples  of  cotton  seed  obtained  from  the  cotton  provinces,  and  the 
average  results  showed  the  following  percentages  of  oil  and  fiber  for 
each  province: 


District. 

on. 

Fiber. 

17.41 
17.04 

District 

Oil. 

Fiber. 

Madras  Presidency . 

17.41 
17.66 

Central  Provinces 

19.65 
19.89 

16.90 

Bombay  Presidency 

United  Provinces 

16.89 

A  sample  of  Indian  cotton  seed  (Surat)  was  recently  sent  by 
Baroda  State  to  Bombay  for  examination  to  ascertain  what  quantity 
of  oil  could  be  chemically  extracted  from  it.  The  test  was  made  by 
D.  D.  Kanza,  of  the  Tecnno-Chemical  Laboratory,  Bombay,  and  the 
sample  was  found  to  yield  20.9  per  cent  of  oil. 

Three  samples  of  seed  from  Baroda  State,  which  is  in  the  center 
of  the  best  cotton-growing  district  of  India,  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  the  spring  of  1907  for  analysis  by  the  chemists  of  different 
cotton-seed  machinery  manufacturers.  The  first  test  was  reported 
as  giving  42.7  gallons  per  ton  of  seed.  The  second  chemist  gave  re- 
sults as  indicating  362  pounds  per  ton,  or  18.1  per  cent  of  oil.  The 
third  chemist  reported  the  clean  seed  to  consist  of  hulls  and  lint, 
54.4  per  cent;  meat,  46.6  per  cent,  and  that  the  meat  contained  oil, 
29.68  per  cent,  water  or  moisture,  5.7  per  cent. 

It  is  expected  that  larger  quantities  of  cotton-seed  will  be  sent 
ovei'  to  be  made  into  cake  and  oil  in  an  American  cotton-seed  oil  mill 
as  a  test.  If  the  practical  results  are  favorable,  and  it  is  found  that 
American  machinery  is  or  can  be  adapted  to  the  smaller  and  fuzzier 
Indian  seed,  the  result  is  that  an  oil  mill  will  be  immediately  started 
in  Baroda  State,  and  that  American  cotton-seed  oil  machinery  will 
be  used  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  cotton-seed  oil  mills  that  will 
be  built  in  India.  Comparative  figures  for  complete  oil-mill  plants, 
including  motive  power,  etc.,  show  that  some  American  firms  are 
quoting  lower  prices  landed  at  Bombay  than  are  the  English,  so  the 
only  thing  needed  is  tests  which  will  show  that  the  American 
machinery  is  suited  to  Indian  conditions. 


AMERICAN  ANALYSIS  OF  SEED. 

CHEMICAL  TEST  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  SHOWS  PRODUCT  VALUE. 

A  sample  lot  of  British  India  cotton  seed  which  was  received  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  forwarded  to  Xorth 
Carolina  for  chemical  tests  and  experiment  as  to  its  value  for  utiliza- 
tion in  oil  mills  in  India.  The  results  of  the  examination  are  shown 
in  the  following  letter  from  E.  W.  Thompson,  district  manager  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  addressed  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  whom  the  seed  was  sent: 

I  received  from  you  a  sample  of  about  2  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
from  India,  sent  you  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  I 
note  the  request  from  the  Department  for  samples  of  oil  made  from 
these  seed.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  I  could  not  make  oil 
in  the  usual  manner  from  such  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  'Wn^N^'^^ 
that  can  be  done  is  to  extract  a  little  o\\  *iiv  t\v^  \^ox^\.a\r3 .,  ^\v^  '^^^i^^^ 
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oil  would  not  completely  determine  the  value  of  the  seed  for  the  u^tial 
proces5sej?*  If  you  can  obtain  a^  much  as  a  ton  of  thi^  seed,  I  will  be 
glad  to  make  a  complete  milling  test  and  report  results.  In  the 
meantime  I  have  had  a  care  fid  annlyf^is  made  in  our  laboratory^  and 
have  sent  you  full  eopy  of  the  re^^iiU,  together  with  a  parallel  arinlysi^ 
of  average  ^Vmericao  upland  t^eed.  The  principal  features  are  as 
follows: 


Weight  of  eeed    (ifrauis). 
Ver  cent  of  nieat^*--^ 


11-11 

55. 0 


Per  cent  of  UuU»^ ^_ ._^,,_^^  45*0 

P^  cent  of  oil ,. . ^ . ^ ^„— ^ — _  2L4 


4.5 

44.1 
55,6 
16.0 


It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  bv  this  analysis  what  the  exact  differ- 
ence would  be  in  actual  milling  by  American  methods^  but  I  think  m 
fair  estimate  would  be  as  follows,  assuming  the  present  average  yields 
and  values  of  products  and  omitting  linters  (which  were  not  deter- 
mined in  analysis) : 


AmeHcan. 

Indlw. 

H  ^llon  B  oil  At  35  cent»  w  r  gallon . . . 
WO  poMnds  meftl   at  11.25  per  100 

fI5.4Q 

10.00 

SS  E^noDs  oa  at  $h  <^nu  twr  hkIImi  .J          tlLl^ 

pouT]df ,„ A^m 

m  pounds  hnHs  »( 30  c^nis  I'^^t  ](» 

iKMindfl ^H 

«5D  pouaO^  hullp  at  W  ceuu  t»fr  IW 

Total.. - 

^.S5  ii             Totfll. 1             «-« 

'       . 

This  table  would  indicate  the  milling  value  of  India  f^eec!  $i>JO 
below  the  American j  i.  e.,  say,  18  per  cent. 


CALCUTTA. 


■) 


COTTON -SEED    EXPOKTS OPPORTUNITY    FOR    LOCAL    FACTORIES. 

Consul  General  W.  IT.  Michael,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  the  following 
information  concerning  the  utilization  of  cotton  seed  in  India : 

The  fact  that  India  exported  last  year  219,537  tons  of  cotton  seeds, 
and  that  this  tonnage  represents  only  10  per  cent  of  the  seeds  produced 
annually  in  India,  has  caused  an  agitation  on  the  subject  of  cotton- 
seed oil  factories.  The  director  of  commercial  intelligence  of  India 
calls  attention  to  the  great  profit  that  awaits  the  enterprismg  man 
who  puts  in  such  mills.  There  would  not  only  be  a  ready  market  for 
the  oil,  but  also  the  oil  cake. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  cotton  seed  exported  from 
India  during  the  last  four  years  is  attributed  by  the  inspector-gen- 
eral of  agriculture  in  India  to  the  remunerative  price  received  for 
cotton-seed  oil  and  oil  cake  in  European  markets.  The  oil  cake  sells 
in  England  for  feed  for  stock  at  a  higher  price  than  the  seed  itself 
commands  in  India.  For  example,  cotton-seed  sells  in  India  for  about 
75  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  after  the  oil  is  expressed  the  cake 
sells  in  England  for  considerably  more  that  that  figure.  Linseed 
sells  for  about  $2.80,  ground  nuts  for  about  $2.35,  and  gingelly  or 
sesamum  about  $2.30  per  hundredweight.  The  inspector-general  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  cotton-seed  oil  would  be  a  good  substitute 
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for  any  of  the  vegetable  oils  used  in  India  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
would  De  much  cheaper.   He  says : 

There  is  opportunity  in  India  to  educate  the  farmer  to  use  cotton-seed  oil  calce 
as  cattle  food,  and  when  once  its  value  is  established  there  will  be  a  constant 
demand  for  it  at  both  large  and  small  pressing  mills.  Experiments  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Hissar  cattle  farm  (government  farm)  and  cotton-seed  cake 
produced  no  bad  results.  The  cattle  were  regularly  worked  throughout  the 
whole  period  and  maintained  their  condition  as  well  as  other  worked  cattle 
similarly  employed  on  the  farm. 

The  inspector-general  refers  to  the  immense  production  of  cotton- 
seed oU  and  by-products  in  the  United  States,  describes  the  American 
methods  of  manufacture  and  treatment,  and  then,  recommends  that 
India  follow  the  exaimple  of  that  country. 

CHANCE    FOR    AMERICAN    MACHINERY ONLY   ONE    NATIVE    MILL. 

As  the  United  States  manufactures  the  simplest  and  best  crush- 
ers for  reducing  the  cotton  seeds  and  the  best  machinery  for  ex- 
pressing and  treating  the  oil,  why  should  not  our  manufacturers  of 
such  machinery  take  advantage  of  the  opening  without  delay,  and 
thereby  be  able  to  hold  it  forever  ?  A  half  dozen  young  men  f amilar 
with  the  business  might  get  together  at  once  and  put  in  a  cotton-seed 
oil  plant,  and  thus  secure  to  our  manufacturers  of  cotton-seed  oil 
machinery  this  trade. 

A  trade  paper  published  in  Calcutta  states  that  there  is  at  present 
only  one  regular  cotton-seed  oil  mill  in  all  India,  and  that  is  in 
Burma.  This  mill,  which  is  located  at  Myingyan,  on  the  Irrawaddy 
Kiver,  was  established  in  1900  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  mill 
consumes  cotton  seed  produced  in  Burma  and  Bengal  and  Madras 
provinces,  and  does  a  business  exceeding  $40,000  annually.  In  this 
connection  the  journal  calls  attention,  as  has  been  done  bv  this  office  in 
several  reports,  to  the  opportunity  presented  in  India  for  the  profit- 
able investment  of  money  in  an  up-to-date  cotton-seed  oil  mill.  A 
writer  in  the  paper  referred  to  says : 

It  Is  almost  a  shame  to  see  so  much  cotton  seed  go  out  of  the  country  when 
it  could  be  "  expressed "  here.  The  edible  oil  would  be  largely  consumed 
throughout  India,  and  the  inferior  grades  would  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap.    The  oil  cake  would  be  used  for  food  for  cattle  and  for  fertilizer. 


CHINA. 
TSINGTAU. 

LOCAL   PRODUCTS   OCCUPY   THE    MARKET OPENING    FOR    OIL    MACHINERY. 

Writing  from  Tsingtau,  June  10,  1907,  Consul  Wilbur  T.  Gracey 
reports  that  cotton-seed  oil  and  its  products  are  not  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  colony  of  Kiaochow.    He  continues: 

Small  quantities  of  cotton  are  grown  in  the  hinterland  at  Kaumiy 
but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Cotton-seed  oil  is  thus  manufac- 
tured in  a  crude  manner,  but  is  never  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
affect  even  the  local  trade.  No  cotton-seed  machinery  is  used,  the  oil 
being  extracted  by  small  locally  manufactured  hand  mills. 

Cotton-seed  oil  would  come  into  competition  here  with  the  locally 
manufactured  peanut,  walnut,  bean,  and  castor  o\ls»,^'^\v\dG.«:t^\'5ct^S:^ 
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exported  from  this  port.  The  price  of  these  products?  SiK!tiiAtM 
grentlj.  During  the  month  of  Mny  the  si  vera  ge  pric«  of  the  vanmii 
articles  competing  with  cotton-seed  products  in  the  marketf^  of  Tsing:- 
tail  wcre^  in  gold:  Bean  oil,  $0,065;  peanut  oil,  $0.05;  bertii  oU^ 
$0.015 ;  peanut  cake,  $0,0125. 

EXPORTS  OF  OILS, 

Tt  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  as  to  the  quantity  manufactured 
and  value  of  sales.  During  the  year  190r>,  4,582  tons  of  oil  were 
hauled  over  the  Shantung  Railway  toward  the  coast^  and  the  table 
of  comparative  exports  ofthe  Imperial  Chinese  cus?toms  for  the  years 
1902-11)06  sliows  that  the  following  quantities  were  exported  from 
Tsingtau  by  foreign  vessels: 

[One  plcul— 133|  poundR.] 


im^ 

im. 

Btffiit  cult*. 

im. 

ISttw 

tl 

During  the  jrear  1600  the  following  quantities,  in  ndditton.  were 
exported  by  Chinase  seagoing  junks:  Bean  oil,  109,311  piculs;  peanui 

oil,  75,087  "piculs. 

Cotton -seed  cake  or  meal  comes  into  direct  competition  as  fe*^- 
stuff  and  fcrtilij^cr  with  bean  eakcj  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
exports  of  Shantung  Province  and  Kiaochow  colony. 

Cotton-seed  oil  does  not  come  into  competition  with  the  local  oil^. 
probably  owing  to  its  higher  cost.  There  is  no  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  either  the  Chinese  or  German  colonial  governments  against 
cotton-seed  oil. 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  opportunity  of  introducing  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  bean  and  nut  oil  in  this  district  and  the  province 
of  Shantung,  but  it  must  be  introduced  by  special  agents  sent  out  by 
the  machinery  firms,  who  are  able  to  explain  their  goods  to  the  local 
tradesmen,  show  them  the  method  of  using,  the  saving  in  cost  of 
labor,  the  excess  of  oil  extracted  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery, 
and  must,  furthermore,  sell  on  long  credits  or  with  little  or  no  com- 
missions until  the  machines  are  once  introduced  and  appreciated  by 
the  natives. 


) 


PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

C'OITON-SKKI)    TKODrrTS    NOT    I  SKI) NATIVK    \K(.F:rABLK    OIU^. 

Mr.  X.  B.  McCoy,  acting  collector  of  cii-tonis  at  Manila,  undir 
date  of  June  10,  11K)7,  makes  the  followin*r  report  in  relation  to  coi- 
ton-seed  i)roducts  in  the  Philippine  Islands: 

No  cotton-seed  oil,  cotton-.seed  cake  or  nicjil,  nor  cotton-seed  linters 
are  u.sed   in  the  Ph'iV\pp'\T\^  I'sVmvVs.    \t  uu^orted,  cotton-seed  oil 
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would  come  in  direct  competition  with  cocoanut  and  certain  other 
vegetable  oils.  Cocoanut  oil  is  of  local  production  and  of  large  con- 
sumption here.  It  is  worth  about  1.40  pesos  to  1.45  pesos  per  gallon 
(70  to  724  cents). 

Practically  no  commercial  fertilizers  are  used,  and  cattle  are  fed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  Government  and  the 
American  colony,  entirely  upon  ffreen  fodder.  So  far  as  known  no 
cotton-seed  products  have  ever  been  imported  into  the  Philippine 
Islands.  There  is,  of  course,  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
local  government  against  any  of  these  products. 


BRAZIL. 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

COTTON  OIL  AS  FOOD IMPORTATION  COMPARED  WITH  OLIVE  OIL. 

There  is  a  first-class  market  for  cotton-seed  oil  in  Brazil,  stcates 
Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  says  it  is  a 
market  that  is  growing  rapidly  and  promises  much.  The  consul- 
general,  in  a  report  dated  October  1,  1907,  continues: 

How  much  the  continued  development  of  the  cotton-growing  in- 
dustry in  the  country  is  to  interfere  with  this  trade  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  demand  for  olive  oil  and  cotton- 
seed oil  will  increase  in  even  greater  proportion  than  the  home  supply 
of  cotton-seed  products.  The  uses  oi  cotton-seed  oil  are  various,  cor- 
responding with  those  common  in  the  United  States.  Oils  are  popu- 
lar in  foods  among  the  European-born  population  of  the  country, 
especially  among  the  Italians  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  American  prod- 
uct seems  to  be  preferred. 

Of  olive  oil  the  imports  into  Brazil  in  190G  aggregated  2,309 
metric  tons  (metric  ton=2,204.6  pounds),  valued  at  the  exchange 
equivalent  of  about  $812,225.  Of  this  amount,  representing  a  de- 
crease of  about  8  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  year 
previous,  Portugal  furnished  about  half,  Italy  about  a  quarter,  and 
Spain  and  France  practically  all  of  the  balance.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn  this  oil  was  almost  altogether  the  pure  olive  product,  though 
it  is  possible  that  there  was  some  mixing  done  and  some  of  the  im- 
ports were  of  the  mixed  class.  The  retail  price  of  the.article  is  high, 
owing  both  to  the  high  duty  and  to  general  business  conditions  in 
Brazil,  so  that  the  consumption  of  pure  olive  oil  is  not  great,  com- 
paratively, when  the  fondness  of  the  people  for  oil  products  is 
considered. 

Dl  TIES   ON    COTTON-SEED   AND   OLIVE   OIL. 

The  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  such  are  not  differentiated  in  the 
customs  returns  from  other  vegetable  oils,  but  they  were  about  $410,- 
000,  and  of  this  the  United  States  sent  over  80  per  cent.  The  local 
importers  of  the  American  product  express  themselves  as  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  nature  of  their  trade  and  its  prospects.  The  use 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  of  course,  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  iscyj^^^rtV^ 
measure.     In  1905  Brazil  exported  consideT«L\Ae  e.oXXww-'Sftfc^  cJ\^>s^cii^ 
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sent  none  abroad  last  jeur^  the  home  market  taking  at  a  good  price 
all  that  was  offered.  As  between  olive  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil,  condi- 
tions generally,  including  tariff  rates,  are  decidedly  in  faror  of  the 
ootton-seed  product.  A  local  importer  of  American  cotton -seed  flil 
has  prepared  a  statement  of  the  diitieii  on  the  twa  products  now 
actuallj  charged^  as  follows: 

100  bangle  of  cotton-seed  oil  =  5,000  ganons  ^  1T,1M  kllm  net,  at 

200  rels  per  kllo^^ ^,„.,, ^,__.. ^ „,    3.4nflS90(F 

Charge  for  statistics— .^ ^„_ ._^ 2^9m 

Of  this  50  per  cent  gold  equala,—^ ^ 1,71S$400  and  paper.    I.T2O$I0O 

Add  2  per  cent  for  i)art  works__ ^ 137$470 

~l/855?S70 
1,855$870  gold  eqnale  £208  15b.  8d.,  wlilclu  at  £15  Is.  16d.,  ls._ ^_    Z^3SS$tm 

Total  dti^  on  5,000  gaUons .-^_^, 5,0179(r70  • 

Duties  per  gallon,  reis  1$009,  or  about  30.25  cents  American  gold. 
100  barrels  of  oHve  oil  =  5,0C*0  gallons  =  17,1M  kUos;  17,184  kilos,  at 

400  rels  per  kilo ^.^^^ -.^___ __._.. ^^ ^„.-,-,    QtaStS|«O0 

Cbarge  for  etaUstlca^ .— ^ — -^^- -^  3*000 

<M15$600 

Of  relB  6,875$eOO  there  la  36  per  cent  in  gold,  which  amounts  to. — ^  2,40fl$tlO 
Add  2  per  cent  pon  charges ^ —       27^ 


) 


(Brazilian  gold)    2.G81f(Xii> 

Which  eauals  £301  12^-  4d,.  and,  at  £15  Is.  16d.,  equab.^ „^ 4J9a^Bm 

Add  85  i>er  mit  of  a875$fiOC  payable  in  paper _.„„ — ____   AMO^iSt^ 

Total  duties  on  5,000  gallons 9,275$330 

Duty  per  gallon,  reis  1$855,  or  55.7  cents  American  gold. 

SHIPPING   AND   MARKET  KEQl  IREMENTS. 

In  the  above  calculations  no  difference  in  the  weight  of  olive  oil 
and  cotton-seed  oil  was  noted,  the  difference,  if  any,  being  very  slight 
Cotton-seed  oil  at  present  is  sold  surprisingly  close  to  the  figures 
for  olive  oil,  and  the  advantage  of  handling  it  is  evident.  The  olive 
oil  is  handled  very  largely  in  the  original  packages  as  shipped  from 
Portugal  and  Italy  and  common  in  the  United  States.  The  cotton- 
seed oil  is  imported  largely  in  casks  and  bottled  or  tinned  here.  The 
tariff  advantage  of  this  plan  is  great,  the  tariff  on  the  article  in  casks 
being  net  and  on  that  in  packages  gross.  All  shipments  are  admitted 
only  after  careful  Government  analysis  and  investigation,  both  more 
or  less  expensive. 

American  exporters  desiring  to  get  into  the  market  here  can  do  so 
to  advantage  only  after  taking  the  matter  up  carefully  with  Bra- 
zilian impoi-ters  and  being  prepared  to  suit  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  their  shipments  to  the  Brazilian  market.  This  is  true  of  all  food 
products  imported  into  Brazil.  Only  those  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions, local  requirements,  and  the  inspection  laws  of  Brazil  can  ad- 
vantageously import.  Quotations  based  upon  cost  f.  o.  b.  Ajnerican 
port  will  probably  be  found  the  most  acceptable. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON-SEED  PRODUCTS. 

FOREIGN  CONSUMERS   OF  AMERICAN  SEED,    OIL,    AND  CAKE. 

The  f  ollowingf  table  shows  the  value  of  cotton-seed  products  exported 
to  the  several  conntrie*^  during  the  calendar  years  ended  December 
81,  1906  and  1907: 


WhiihLT  exported. 


laos. 


Cotton-aeed  t>ll  ^i 
1.1  ailed  Klni^dtim 

Belgium  , . 

FraDce 

Germany  . 


lUly  „, 

Nf^tbtrliLiiflA , ,  ^ - 

Otlit^f  Ki]nf[»e.- ,„^.,*».^ 

Hrliish  North,  Amerii^-.',--^ 

Ceritrftl    American   BUtL^  liud 

&Dndura.'*t * . ..  ^ » » .  ^ 

Muxlfo  *„., , ♦** 

Cu  t»fl. ,„,»,,.<*  ^  _,*,..,*.... . 

Ottier  Wcflt  indies  aud  Benmtda 

ATgentina  . .  ^^ . . . . . . . .  ^ , 

Brazil ,.... 

Chllp .,.,„....,.,.„,.. 

(HKcr  South  America,  *....„-».- 

Hrh>h  A  iuttTiLld>4fa  ^^ ......  - 

i  hIht  Asia  and  Ot'ewtiiii.  **...... ^ 

KrilTsh  Alrtcii 

All  other  Africa  ., 


Biid^^ri 


S,H7,  IIS 

7,914,2S'J 
12,976,717 

f2,230 
t654,f;)3 

200,901 

410.448 
10,711 

ia,27y 

247,973 


Total. 


40,  £^,  852 


Oil  cake  (poimd*i): 
Uulteo  Kingdom 

iSclglum 

Penrnark  ....,„. 

FTTftnce 

iteriiiiiny  *„.*,,* 

Netherlands  . 

Other  coimtrleit . . 


14fi, 
442, 

mi, 

»2, 
18. 


2|B,M9 
142,3,=»ft 
768.067 

(^1X064 
898.380 
133, 14S 


Totftl ,., l,iaf7,882,&J3 


Cot tolcine,  e  t«,  ( pouii  dn ) : 

Ualtea  Kingdom 

Germany. 

Netherlands  ...... 

Other  Eurtipe... 

Mexico ....,.,,.. 

Cuba , 

Bdtleh  £a8tlm1k^... 
Ot  h  er  coun  tries*  „ . , . 


Total. 


10,122,085 
4.B39,302 
6,  7.38,  m 
S.  631, 221 
9,722,B^ 

17,^:^,344 

39S,73d 

7,550,920 


7l,fi07,072 


aQ,Zl&,7i6 


Cotton  ^vd  {prmndv^  ...................... 

M  EC  A  !■  JTU  LA  TKiS. 

CotUm-sc<'d  oil  (giallctniil  ._..._,...._,„„„,.  I  40, 297,  Sft2 

Oil  cake  {pfmnd^> .„ I  1, 127, 8M2,  S#3 

(*tittolene,  eti%  { tjoundfl ) ...,,, , .  „ , '  71^  6f»7, 0?i 

Cotton  iwed  (poundfl , 20, 216, 765 

Totta :*.,,..,, ............... 


t,0'M,t»»2 
309,247 
S03,SOi> 

2,8i^,U6» 

lt4J4,SO.> 
497  J 16 

4,23*»,638 

402, 74S 

787,  Bl  8 
213,^2 
414, 2Ea 

7H,&75 
'J49,  917 

49,a67 

^t>2,4^ 

4,297 

5,403 

s:*,  4:t2 


13»?S3,4ai 


749,358 

405,110 
393.880 
784,  52fl 
070,  WO 
229,448 


14,lfl&,3A8 


094,318 
342,345 
477,603 

6fig,379 
im^  471 
27,7iiA 


4,fi01,€7a 


^6,920 


1A,99S,431 

U,lfirj,2fiS 

4.801,ft7S 

245,  ?iO 


1907. 


QHantitu, 

8.018,092 

I7i.a77 

£S9,{lfl3 

6,  sot*,  064 

3.682,879 

l,7IH,a27 

12, 125, 167 

l,977.ifL^ 

1.380,107 

114,8^ 
3,a'i»,mo 

952, 130 

214,1^4 

I,2-JI>,4^ 

2eo,9&o 

518,337 
44.11^ 
12,774 

no.&ns 

67 J, 794 


38,108,£t69 


l,457.ftOl 
70,615 

3.>1,34& 
2.673,126 
J,6y4,D55 

740,386 
6t22'J,eSl 

9[ki>901 

661,632 

G3,12B 
1,101,660 

4R7,87l 
108.688 
599, 1 OS 

207,138 
24,242 
7,1^ 
84,  014 

232,  44ft 


1S4, 
28, 
616, 

n* 

396, 
3f5, 


810,745 
80'i,447 

nfl,6ao 

469,608 
4U,&."iS 
103,137 
069,732  i 


16,9^9,140 


1,683, 119 

377.  asi 

6,416.146 
206.943 

6,131.  Ma 
ti99,fT45« 
4&7,750 


1,183,433,747       J6,0ll,T2J 


22,624.177 

1,7S0,9S0 

3,477,724 

272,337 

6,378,312 

m.'mb 

7,440,798 

601,169 

6,0t^.8.^ 

61  :t,  660 

24,691,772 

1,0^863 

I,7«KJi63 

J. A  004 

12,120,005 

.    ],ft-»7,lGl 

83,410,200;      0,849,445 


16,970,90.^ 


39,  lOf^,  809 

1,188,433,747 

88.410,209 

16,970,^6 


104.745 


16,919,149 

15,011,721 

6,849,445 

lV>4,74i 


.206,697    ., ..„.'    89,006,050 

J 
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{MmgLwea  Vf  Vht  Dlrectof  i>l  l\  S,  Mint  and  publliht^l  Viy  Siicr^Uur  *>f  the  Tnmx/arj  J*ik  1 
qotmraiBtt  with  yucsd  ommMxcusa^ 


C^ikMtim. 


Monotary  unit. 


'  Villus  Ib 


Cal&jt. 


ATV4*ntiim  ,.*....,.**    Pi*.*o . . 


BvlKlyiu ..»H 

BmitlK, ...*. 


Britlsti  N\  A.  (eifcept 
Kewtciiinrtlfliidji. 

Chile 


CoMtA  Rlcn  , 

p«nm»rlc  ., 

ftor  ... 


■ir^<- 


Wotbor]nnd« 

NiiTfr»y .... 


I'TiriiigjiI . 

BUHia 


Hpuri 

^wi*4«ii 


....do... 

CqIoo 


Crown* 
Suerer .  ^ 


ll*rk'_.-. ..„_-. 

llAffc. 

Dtrnt^bmu 


tk>ard«. 


LiJ*........ 

Yen 

C»oll«r.. .,-, 

PB»b ,.... 


Dollar., 

Crown,, 


Ubm... 


Urown.. 

Fiflntcr  , 
Fewer*.,, 


tae^ 


..ins 

.MA 
LOO 

Lcn 

.2SS 
.193 

.se& 

.19S 
.4i9 

1.00 

.Am 

1.014 
1.00 

K0& 

.19« 

.1S3 

.tM4 

1.0^ 

.193 


Giild— Ui  II  Nil  L:!4i  i-rowti/it  i[lver--l  abd  S  «fiir»ML 

Qfild^^  10,  ftud  :20  nillftiis;  iilTW»— 4,  I,  sad  t 

mllreit. 


*\of  {S",30j;  si  t v^fT-iwo  ittHt  4iyyiOPi^ 
Oi4{l— condor  ;««&l?)iLhd  doiaflAQMltfdr;  iUnt^ 

C?<ild— 2,  fi,  10,  litttl  ^J  cxilotfut  rtO'V?):  i<ttT«^^. 

ia  25,  out]  50  c*'tiuiiirt*» 
{3o3d— 10  dnd  ^^  «*ruwii«. 
Gold— 10  ETUcre^  {fi.^MJ^] :  *11t»>    maii  Mid  dftl- 

Ck^ld-5, 10,  20,  and  50  pi««l«n;  idlvisrwt,  %  4  K 

and  20  piAit«fi. 
Gold— 10  and  ^  tumtkM  tUM  ftCid  tSJUl, 
(loid— fi.  l{!,  30,  50.  K(id  100  tnttvrii:  BllT^r-^A  I 

(liiiii  -'i,  jLt,  fttifl  'Si  mttrkn. 

i5ipi!— 1.  ]i^  m  &>.  imd  100  dr«^ltiiiA4; 

.|l■...■^  fii.,-. 
^1     :i    I,  J  .'V, imcj  10  ftitiRleii:  nilim^-sisiif^v ipi 

.livi.-[<-:H:'. 
Oold^-ApveroiffTt  (£):  Bllver— m|»«*^«ttd  dHUtt^ 
Oold^^>.  10,  20,  60,  and  TOO  lire:  f)llr«r— ^tlrv, 
G^ld— 5, 10,  liXLd  20  yen;  idlvi'r— la.  20,  ■tt4  4Q«ea. 

G4>ld-^  »nd  10  peK»^  tUvesiv-dolIiw  *^  «t  |i«d  «At 

division)!. 
Gold— 10  floriuB;  »tlTer— 24. 1  fioritt.  iiii4  dtrMon* 
Gr>ld-|a  (12.027). 
doM— 10  e.nd  30  cr^w  qs. 
G^ld— 1.  2t,  6, 10,  iwd  20  UUbniur  iiln*i^-|»<!^  a^  I 

Gold— i  iiiid  1  Itfami  diver— «il  And  4li1«toM. 

SUrer— f»e*o,  lO,  ao.  juid  50  i?i'iiiav(%. 

Gold— 1,2,6,  H fid  lOmJlrt-U. 

Givld— 5.  7|.  10,  and  Ih  niUeK^  Kilv^r— ^  la  tk^l 

25.  ?«.  flTid  1€0  coiMM'k*. 
Gold— lii  pe*t4iis;  nfUver^B  peneUliv 
licild— lO&nd  McmwD*. 

riijiii— ,^.  10, 20, 60.  mill  1(S0  frmnv^:  RUrvr^^Mnion, 
tlnld— 2fi,  M.  100,  250.  Mnd  .T0Opi(4*t«t». 
dfjltl— i*etm:  silver— pe^u  And  divM^m^ 
Gnld-4,  10,  20,  50,  nnd    100    boUriifii:    ■i|T*fw4 


COUNTRIES  WTTH  FL.X7CTUATINO  CURRENCIES. rf 


ouutrv  >ni<l  niuiietary 
unit. 


•:l    0 


rouiitrvuiKl  monetarv 

unit. 


r^       6i       rg       =i 

X-        «-        ^cZ.        <- 


Holivia: 

Silver  lx)livijino  ... 
Contrul  America: 

Silver  peso  ...; 

China: 

Arnov  tael 

Briti>h  dollar 

Canton  tael 

Chef«»o  tael 

Chink iaii^'  tael  . . . 

Fuchau  ta<'l 

Ilaikwan  ((•uston)^ 
tael 

Hankow  tael 

Hon^konK  drdlar. . 


.■)!.()     -r.<  'J      J _'.'.» 


.'.1.0     VJ.'J     U.'J 


I  710,  ,  **A.ft 
79.2  *5.3 
77.ft  ,  Kl*; 


A6.0 


TH.2 
7*,1* 


7S,Ji  I  77.^    75.6 


M4 


70.  1 

tr,.  :■{ 
70.2 

r.7. :{ 
«;.s.  s 

71.fi 


ciiini— Continne<^l. 
Kia<«"h<>\v  tael  .. 
Mtxicaii  dollar  . 

Nankin  tael 

Newchwanp  tai  1 

Nint:p<'t;M'l 

IN-kiji-  ta.'l 

Slnmu'hai  tael. . . 

SwatoNN  tael 

Takau  tael 

Ti.iit-in  tael 

>-il  v.p  kmn 

Strait-  S«tTl.Tnent'-: 
.-•ilv.r.l«>llar  .... 


77.  ') 
72.  r, 
7:i.4 
79.9 
77.0 


HI.O 
.'^.4 
sj.  7 

7H.4  : 
K). :? 

7r..3 

81.0 


n*. 

79.2 
M.2 
HO  9 
"i^.  7 

79.  7 
74.7 
7  V  .=1 

79.2 


■) 


"The  rupee.  80.3-'4i;.  1')  to  the  sovenipn,  rM»n-tituf«s  tin'  uk.u 
''Seventy-five  eeiitiirranis  tine  jrold. 

''C«»irH  oi  silver-»«tan«lanl  eo»intrie«<  are  v:ilue<l  by  pure 
silver  for  the  three  months  preeedinj?  date  of  einular  i— u^ 


f9." 


•y  (■:  aceount. 
'  Va!u.'  iu  Mexie...  S0.49<i 
liver  r,.:i!eut  at  averuire  market  pr:- v  - ' 
t  i.v  I  iiir.- I  .-tales  Trea«-urv  iK'parimeni 


CONSULAR  AND  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  publications  made  up  chiefly  of  reports  from  United  States  consular  officers  in  foreign 
countries  include  the  following: 

Commercial  Relations,  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  on  the  commerce,  indus- 
tries, navigation,  etc.,  of  their  districts. 

Review  of  World's  Commerce,  being  a  summary  of  the  annual  reports  contained  in  Commer- 
cial Relations. 

Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  daily,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  mailed 
gratuitously  to  commercial  and  industrial  organizations,  manufacturers,  exporters,  and  the 
press. 

Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  compiled  from  the  daily,  and  issued  every  month 
with  index. 

Special  Consular  Reports,  on  particular  subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  instructions  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

UntilJuly,  1903,  all  Consular  Reports  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  from  that  date  until  June,  1905,  they  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  consolidated  July  1, 1903;  since  July  1, 1905,  they  have  been  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  For  details  of  these  publications,  and  the 
reports  remaining  for  distribution,  address  •*  Chief,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  publication  of  reports  on  specific  subjects,  in  separate  form,  was  begim  in  1890.    The  editions 
of  many  of  them  are  exhausted.    The  following  titles  are  available  for  distribution: 
Vol.  25  (idOi).— Part  I.  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 
Vol.  £6  (i905).— Brlauettes  as  Fuel  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Vol.  27  (1905).— Markets  for  Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles. 
Vol.  52  (i904).— Foreign  Markets  for  American  Fruits. 
Vol.  39  (/907).— Cotton-Seed  Products  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Vol.  W  (1907).— Motor  Machines. 

Foreign  Markets  for  Sale  of  American  Cotton  Products. 
Cotton  Fabrics  in  British  India  and  The  Philippines, 
leather  and  Boots  and  Shoes  in  European  Markets. 
England's  Cotton  Industry. 
Tariff  series:     ' 

No.  1.  Tariflfs  on  Leather  and  its  Manufactures. 
No.  2.  Tariffs  on  Agricultural  and  Animal  Products. 
No.  3.  Tariffs  on  Machinery,  Machine  Tools,  and  Vehicles. 

No.  4.  Conventional  Tariff  of  Servia,  based  on  Treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 
No.  5.  Commercial  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Nt),  6.  Customs  Tariff  of  France. 
A  few  copies  of  reports  made  by  special  agents  on  trade  conditions  in  the  countries  visited  by  them 
are  also  available,  as  follows: 

Argentina.  China. 

Astatic  Turkey.  Cuba. 

Brazil.  India. 

Central  America  and  West  Japan  and  Korea. 
Coast  of  South  America. 

"Trade  with  China"  is  a  pamphlet  of  110  pages,  illustrated,  with  an  introductory  chapter  on 
Packing.  It  is  compiled  from  reports  made  by  special  agents  which  were  printed  in  Daily  and 
Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.    A  few  copies  are  available. 

Of  the  Monthly  Consular  Reports,  many  numbers  are  exhausted  or  so  reduced  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  accede  to  requests  for  copies.  Of  the  publications  available  for  distribution,  copies 
are  mailed  to  applicants  without  charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers,  the  Department 
will  be  grateful  for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  Monthly  or  special  reports  which  recipients  do 
not  care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  franking  labels  to  be 
used  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  will  be 
forwarded. 

Persons  receiving  Consular  Reports  regrularly,  who  change  their  addresses,  should  give  the  old 
a.s  well  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact. 

All  communications  relating  to  Consular  Reports  should  be  addressed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C." 
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CONSULAR  FEES. 

RATES  PRE.SCRIBED  BY  TFIE  PRESIDENT. 
FollowiDg  i»  the  turiff  of  f**eB  pre^w^ribed  by  the  President,  tmd^r  th#  AH  flpr 
tli£*  reorganization  of  the  ronsular  service,  to  be  charjjad  by  eonsiilar  «>(llcen  ^f 
the  United  StattfH.  All  conjiular  *.4mrgt?B  must  be  hi  strict  accordantv  wjtii  mod 
be  F'olleeted  In  gold  or  its  equivalent  and  no  fee  or  compensAtlon  vrttl  b#  fot^ 
looted  for  any  service  not  covered  by  this  tarllT.  American  vestsels  acid  iir^AJiwn 
are  e^cenipteti  by  law  from  the  payment  of  eonsuiar  fees,  Forelipi-batlt  veae^Ia 
unr^leteredi  owned  by  American  citls&etis,  are  not  escempt  from  the  pajment  fif 
the  prescribed  fee». 


Kiitiire  of  lervfc^. 


I 


Fot. 


1.  Certificate  to  Invoice,  Incladinir  daclatntioD,  Id  triplicate  or  quadrnpiir-At^^  coVPflziB 
either  importetioo^  or  troavit  Kh1pmeat«.  I  Deluding  any  additiOD&l  4ecifiJiitlom  or  ee^ 
tJficate  aot  otherwise  provide  for  which  \a  required  by  Iait  or  regnJjttloiitf  for  tu«  in 
conoectlop  with  the  entry  of  th^  wurcs  or  I  be  forwardhi^  of  the  awne  tn  bond  .  >  _  ^ . ,  * , 

2»  Invoice  of  petumefl  Americflji  goodi ,,_,^,,„,,_^,,,, ►•,,,,.,•.. 

5,  Eitm  certLlJcataH  or  dei^laiiitioiiii  as  above  d^i^ritpecli  Including  immlgimol**  trnth  i  l^omi 

No.  13i),  when  tasaed  wltlioutjwi  invoice  certifltaite,  isacb ,.-^.. --.,...,,... ^.»,„ 

4.  CertificftUj  to  extra  copies  of  iuyoic'cai  each*.,, ,„,. ..___* -.,.,,... 

6.  OerCffiiCate!  of  dislnfcctiou,  in  trlplicabe  or  quadTUpiicatc , . , .,^^  ^ « , . , - •  - . , 

6.  lAiiding  certlflc&te,  ftidiidlns'  ovthft  of  mnitfter  aod  mate,  a^^  tbe  complete  exiecmjoiifil 

tbeecnidcate.., ,-.,..„,***. .,,*.,*.* .*,..* ..,,. ,. 

7.  Beaitng  c*n  comiuf  from  Canada  or  H^zico,  lor  each  manliest  in  qiia^roipJIeAte  wi%h 

the  ron^ftira  tHerttficaTe,  Including  sealing  of  eaeh  car,  Ttseel*  baae,  barrel^  box,  or 
package.....,,.,, , ,,„-„.„,...-...-.,_......  — . — ,.„,..-* , , 

5.  Inultig a pAKport^Fonn  No.  0. _.*,*...„, .,—..*_ .^. ,--.—*...-,-. 

0.  ViKftingft  p«tssK*rt— F<imi  Xo.  10,,„, . .„.,.„,.„,,,,.„,.,*„,..._,,..„._,,. 

]0.  Visaing nCiiiQOju^  ptusport  or curtillcatti.. .........._.„... *,.-._.,.,,,,,., 

IL  Marriage  certilkate,  in  duplicate,  Form  No,  S7....... ...._ .,.,.*,.» 

12*  For  Ul£lng  into  poHsewlon  the  iietwoujil  esftate  of  anj  rlli^eci  who  *h«l!  die  wItMn  Uis 
limits  of  II  consxilAU},  Inventorying,  selling*  und  flnaJly  wttllng  and  prepuiog  or 
tmnsmlttlnj?,  aeeorriSng  to  law,  the  balance  due  thereon,  92  for  each  11 00  of  vat  tie  <:* 
fraction  tlit*r+-of.  Jf  part  of  aach  estate  shall  be  delivered  ovet  before  fln&l  settle- 
mttiti,  11  for  mxh  llflO  uf  value  ur  fmctiou  Lhere<>f  to  be  chained  on  tbe  pan  Mi 
delivered  over  sm  la  not  in  money,  and  ^2  !nr  each  $IQ0  of  valae  or  fraction  thereof  on 
the  grom  iunot]L[tC  of  thcj  rcitidue.  If  among  the  effects  of  the  deceo*cd  are  foond 
certificfttej  of  foreign  itock,  loan*,  t^r  other  property,  |1  for  ettth  flOO  of  valno  or 
fmctton  tbervof  on  the  amount  thereof.  No  cijarge  will  t»e  caade  for  placing  the 
OlScta]  K«l  upon  th«  pemoiud  property  or  effects  of  such  deeesaed  citijieQ^  or  fdf 
hrealcing  or  removing  the  aealft. 

12»  For  eaUi  eertificflte  of   pnotef^tlon,^  u^mM&t^  or  eertiaeate  of  employmenl 
Tangier , ,_. ..„,_,, 


S^rpiea  to  wvufl4  nnfi  Meamtn. 


} 


U.  Bni  of  health,  IndupUoated „,. , ,-,._-,... 

1^*  BqpplementAl  bD!  ol  health,  in  dupUcate-i.,,,,... „„..-. ,„.,. *-.,*. 

ir{.  Far  receirLng  and  delivering  ^Ip's  register  and  papei^r  Including  nodular  certl£lcitt««. 
U  ppeecTlbed  in  Torm  ^oh.  15  a,nd  li«  f  1  lor  eai:h  IfiO  tons  or  fraction  tbenKif,  reciAcfed 
measurement  (net),  of  the  voMel  for  which  the  serrlco  ia  pfrfonned*  If  under  IM9 
Utm;  but  fcr  Amerfcafi  vcseeii  ninnltig  regtilarly  by  weekly  or  monthly  tiipp^  r* 
«Cbefrw1se,  to  m  between  foreli^n  ports,  thin  ionctoge  fee  wfH  not  he  charged  for  mora 
tbsA  four  tripi  In  ft  ye&r;  and  tcmnagu  fe^  ihall  not  be  exacicd  for  any  Tmmi 
t^ou^lng  at  Of  near  porti  In  Qatiada  on  ber  rvgnlar  voyage  from  one  port  t4>  anoibaf 
«rlthln  the  t'nlt^  Blatea,  nnlem  «ome  ofDelal  service  requited   by  Imw  ^iftll  b« 

a  Foreign  war  veaaeia  ate  exempX.  \io\a.  \Xi<i  v^^'i'^J^^^^  ^^  ^^«^  \Qx\iVw\^  Q\\k«fe3iS]^^ 


mm 

km 
Lm 
s.m 

%m 


tm 
tn 


tn 

km 

tm 
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Nature  of  service. 


Services  to  vessels  and  seamen — Continued. 

17.  And  for  every  additional  100  tons  net  or  fraction  thereof 

18.  Shipping  or  discharging  seamen,  including  the  certificates  thereof  attached  to  crew  list 

and  shipping  articles  and  given  to  seamen , 

19.  Authentication  of  copies  of  protests  or  other  necessary  documents  for  vessels  or  seamen 

not  otherwise  provided  for 

20.  Preparation  and  acknowledgment  for  vessels  or  seamen  of  arty  oath  or  declaration  for 

which  a  form  is  given  in  the  Consular  Regulations,  or  a  similar  necessary  service  not 

otherwise  provided  for 

121.  Preparation  and  execution  for  vessels  or  seamen  of  any  certificate  for  which  a  form  Is 
given  in  the  Consular  Regulations,  or  similar  necessary  service  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for , 

22.  Orders  or  letters  for  vessels  or  seamen  for  which  forms  are  given  in  the  Consular  Regu- 

lations, or  other  similar  necessary  service  not  otherwise  provided  for 

23.  Recording,  when  necessary,  for  vessels  or  seamen  any  document  covered  by  the  provi- 

sions of  the  Consular  Regulations,  for  every  hundred  words  or  fraction  thereof 

24.  Noting  marine  protest— ^orm  No.  37 

25.  Extending  marine  protest— Form  No.  38 

If  it  exceed  two  hundred  words,  for  every  additional  one  hundred  words 

26.  Protest  of  master  against  charterers  or  freighters— Form  No.  39 

27.  Clearance  when  issued  by  the  consul,  as  at  free  ports 

28.  Attending  an  appraisement  of  vessel's  goods  or  effects  for  each  day's  attendance 

29.  Attending  sale  of  vessel's  goods,  for  each  day's  attendance  during  which  the  sale  con- 

tinues   

30.  Attendance  at  a  shipwreck,  or  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  ^  ship  in  distress,  or  of  saving 

wrecked  goods  or  property,  over  and  above  traveling  expenses,  whenever  the  consul's 
interposition  is  required  by  the  parties  interested,  foe  each  day 

Notarial  and  other  services. 

31.  Administering  an  oath  and  certificate  thereof « 

32.  Administering  oath  and  preparing  passport  application 

33.  Acknowledgment  of  a  deed  or  power  of  attorney,  or  similar  service,  including  one  or 

more  signatures,  with  certificate  thereof 

34.  Administering  any  and  all  oaths  required  to  be  made  by  i)enaioners  and  their  wit- 

nesses in  the  execution  of  their  pension  vouchers,  or  certifying  to  the  competency 

of  a  local  oflBcial  before  whom  the  same  were  executed 

36.  Acknowledgments  connected  with  the  transfer  of  United  States  bonds 

36.  Administering  oaths  to  or  taking  acknowledgments  of  officials  or  employees  of  the 

United  States  Government  in  connection  with  their  official  business  or  accounts 

37.  For  rendering  notarial  services  to  officials  of  foreign  governments  who  render  gratui- 

tously reciprocal  courtesies  to  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 

88.  Certifying  to  official  character  of  a  foreign  notary  or  other  official 

89.  For  taking  depositions,  executing  commissions  or  letters  rogatory,  where  the  record 

of  testimony,  including  caption  and  certificate,  does  not  exceed  500  words 

For  each  additional  100  words  or  fraction  thereof 

The  foregoing  fee  shall  cover  the  administration  of  the  oath  and  all  services  of  the  con- 
sul as  commissioner,  but  shall  not  include  services  of  clerk,  stenographer,  or  typo- 
writer,  which  shall  be  additional  at  the  rate  prescribed  herein  for  copying. 

40.  Copies: 

For  the  fl rst  hundred  words  or  fraction 

For  every  additional  hundred  words  or  less 

41.  Translations;  for  every  one  hundred  words  or  fraction 

42.  Additional  fee  for  all  services  contemplated  by  fees  numbered  31, 82, 33, 38, 39,  when  ren- 

dered elsewhere  than  at  the  consular  office  at  the  request  of  the  intereste<l  parties, 

for  each  hour  or  fraction  thereof 

In  connection  with  any  service  rendered  outside  of  the  consular  office  at  the  request  of 
private  individuals,  the  exact  amount  of  the  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  in- 
curred by  the  person  rendering  the  service  shall  be  collected  from  the  persons  for 
whom  the  service  is  performed  in  addition  to  the  fee  or  fees  prescribed  therefor,  and 
a  note  of  the  amount  shall  be  made  on  the  margin x>f  the  fee  book  and  fee  return  op- 
posite the  entry  of  the  service  and  fee;  but  no  amount  in  excess  of  the  fee  or  fees 
prescribed  and  such  actual  and  necessary  expenses  shall  be  charged  or  accepted. 

a  Executive  order  of  December  21, 1906,  prescribes  that  no  fee  sh&W  \»  ^iY\M^^k.\«t  XJaa  «5&L^a^iS^>  ^ 
temporary  stay  of  owner  of  sealskin  garment  entering  the  \3niUA.  EXaXj^  Ixox^iCsAaAA^. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  January  15^  1908. 

Sir:  In  submitting  the  appended  Report  on  Trade  Conditions  in 
Ecuador  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  especially  favorable  pros- 
pects which  exist  for  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Ecuador  through  its  geographical  position  will  be  the  most  di- 
rectly benefited  of  the  west  coast  countries  of  South  America  by 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  results  of  that  waterway  in  the  increased 
volume  of  commerce  seeking  this  route  are  already  being  anticipated 
at  Guayaquil.  Fuller  benefits  will  be  secured  when  this  wealthy 
port  with  its  many  natural  advantages  for  shipping  and  its  facil- 
ities for  handling  commodities  of  import  and  export  is  protected 
from  the  ravages  of  tropical  epidemic  diseases  by  placing  it  in  line 
with  modern  scientific  sanitation  as  has  been  done  so  successfully  at 
Habana  and  Panama. 

An  important  means  of  developing  the  internal  resources  of  the 
country  is  the  American  Railway  extending  from  the  coast  across 
the  Andes  to  the  capital.  With  the  means  of  transportation  thus 
facilitated  an  increase  of  commerce  should  follow,  and  some  indica- 
tions of  this  are  now  apparent.  The  full  eifects  in  providing  an  out- 
let for  Ecuadorian  products  and  in  enlarging  the  market  ror  goods 
from  abroad  ultimately  will  be  shown  in  the  addition  to  the  foreign 
trade.  There  is  now  an  interchange  of  commodities  to  the  approx- 
imate value  of  $22,000,000  annually.  In  the  actual  exchange  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  Ecuador.  The  country  is  especially  favored  in 
the  tropical  agricultural  exports  which  form  the  bulk  of  its  exports, 
for  most  of  them  are  produced  in  few  other  regions  and  in  the  face 
of  lowered  values  of  such  staple  tropical  products  as  coffee  are  able 
to  command  higher  prices.  This  is  in  particular  true  of  cocoa,  or 
chocolate,  which  provides  more  than  one-half  the  total  exports. 

The  products  imported  comprise  textiles,  foodstuffs,  railway  ma- 
terial, electrical  and  other  machinery  in  small  quantities  as  yet,  and 
a  large  variety  of  miscellaneous  manufactured  articles.  The  United 
States  supplies  its  full  share  of  all  the  imports  except  in  textiles. 
The  cotton  piece-goods  trade,  once  almost  entirely  in  American 
hands,  has  passed  to  Manchester. 

Financial  stability  is  so  important  an  element  in   international 
trade  that  I  have  described  briefly  Ecuador's  monetary  system,  which 
is  maintained  on  the  gold  standard  and  facilitates  commercial  ex- 
change by  the  safeguard  it  affords  against  violent  fluctuations. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  M.  Pepper, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Departvunit  of  Commerce  and  Lohor, 

To  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  ECUADOR. 


ACCESSIBILITY  AND  RESOURCES. 

Ecuador  in  its  geographical  relation  occupies  an  advantageous 
position  among  the  west  coast  countries  of  South  America.  Accessi- 
ble by  Panama  and  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  its  value  as  a  future 
market  for  foreign  products  does  not  depend  so  much  on  ocean 
transportation  facilities  as  on  the  addition  to  its  purchasing  power 
through  the  increase  in  its  natural  resources  such  as  cocoa,  and  by 
the  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  which  will  draw 
isolated  districts  together  and  enable  them  to  get  their  products  to 
the  coast  and  receive  imported  goods  in  exchange.  That  the  trade 
has  not  advanced  more  rapidly  is  due  to  the  slowness  with  which  the 
obstacles  to  internal  development  have  l>een  overcome  and  also  to  the 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  natural  conditions. 

Though  on  their  face  the  statistics  do  not  show  it,  the  total  foreign 
commerce  of  Ecuador  for  the  last  five  years  has  ranged  approxi- 
mately from  $18,000,000  to  $22,000,000,  the  merchandise  exports  ex- 
ceeding the  imports  by  from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  annually,  with 
no  heavy  charges  to  pay  abroad,  the  chief  one  being  interCvSt  on  some 
$12,000,000  of  railway  bonds  fimded  into  a  national  debt.  This  and 
other  remittances,  such  as  to  large  landowners  living  in  Europe  and 
drawing  their  incomes  from  estates  in  Ecuador  probably  establish 
an  actual  equilibrium.  The  exportation  and  importation  per  capita 
is  difficult  to  fix  with  exactness  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  area  of  Ecuador  is  usually  placed  at  110,000  to  110.000  square 
miles  and  the  population  estimated  at  from  1,300,000  to  1,500,000. 
The  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  with  neighboring  countries 
would  not  reduce  the  area  materially.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
more  difficult  to  arrive  at.  A  paiiial  census  was  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1900  and  since  then  the  official  estimate  has  been  1,500,000, 
though  the  full  returns  have  not  been  published  and  some  Govern- 
ment publications  continue  to  make  estimates  of  taxation  and  debt 
on  the  assumption  of  only  1,300,000  inhabitants.  This  also  has  been 
the  basis  of  calculations  of  the  foreign  consuls  in  Ecuador.    The  most 
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detailed  was  that  of  the  British  consul  at  Quito  in  1802,  who 
the  countries  by  districts. 

LEADIXO   CITIES. 

Wide  variations  appear  in  smch  figures  as  are  obtainable.  Quito, 
the  capitaK  i*^  usuallj  credited  with  a  population  of  §0,(KMJ  aii<)  in 
SpamBh  colonial  times  it  did  lia^e  that  number.  But  the  Ga%*eni 
meot  census  taken  as  recently  as  190f>  enumerated  only  51 ,000, 
Allowing  10  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  e^aped  enuine 
tion,  which  is  entirely  probable  from  various  cmiBei^,  the  populati 
of  the  capital!  at  the  pre^nt  period  would  be  about  56^00<}<  Ointy 
quil,  on  tho  other  hand,  shows  an  increase.  In  1890  the  populatifjti 
was  45,000  and  the  census  of  ISSil)  gave  (>0,000.  Though  the  float- 
ing population  at  all  times  is  large^  there  has  been  an  iDcrense  in 
the  permanent  nessidents,  as  is  sh^nvn  by  the  large  number  of  Dew 
dwellings  that  have  been  erected,  and  Guayaquil  at  the  beginning 
of  1908  may  be  said  to  have  from  TO.lXK)  to  75,000  inhabitantii. 
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TOWNB  ASD    tlAMUrrS — BURAL   HEStnENTB. 


After  Guayaquil  and  Quito  the  largest  town  in  the  Republie  k 
Cuenca,  the  trade  renter  of  the  noiith,  whose  population  is  Ijetween 
35j000  and  40j000*  Lojaj  near  the  Peruvian  border,  comes  next,  and 
in  the  north  Ibarra  is  the  largest  city.  Its  population,  hawever* 
does  not  reach  10^000,  J 

The  small  number  of  towns  which  have  more  than  5,000  inhaln- 
tants  is  usually  the  basis  for  the  minimum  estimate  of  a  total  popu- 
lation not  exceeding  1,300,000  for  the  whole  country,  but  this  is 
misleading.  The  cereal-raising  regions  of  the  Andean  plateaus 
and  valleys  are  well  settled  and  the  number  of  Indian  hamlets,  eadi 
of  which  groups  several  hundred  persons  together,  is  large.  A 
practical  means  of  judging  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  interior 
districts  has  been  afforded  during  the  construction  of  the  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  railway.  In  seeking  laborers  invariably  many  more 
would  be  found  than  the  apparent  number  of  inhabitants  indi- 
cated, 500  men  often  being  obtained  in  districts  where  from  the 
ordinary  indications  not  more  than  200  could  be  expected.  The 
general  manager  of  the  railway,  from  this  experience  and  oth«* 
observations,  estimates  the  total  population  of  Ecuador  at  1,700,000. 
The  difficulties  in  securing  a  correct  enumeration  of  the  Indians, 
through  their  fear  of  military  conscription,  taxes,  and  unknown 
harm,  are  well  understood.  In  view  of  these  difficulties  and  of  the 
experience  of  the  railway  management,  the  probability  is  that  the 
population  of  the  farming  districts  and  the  interior  regicms  has 
been  underestimated.  For  the  whole  country  it  may  be  considered 
as  1,500,000,  or  about  13  persons  per  square  mile. 
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TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN    ECUADOR.  9 

TRADE  ANALYSIS. 

With  the  foreign  commerce  in  commodities  taken  as  $22,000,000 
this  would  mean  $14.66  per  capita,  of  which  $6  per  capita  is  impoits, 
as  will  appear  from  the  figures  to  be  given  later.'  This  shows  that 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consume  little  foreign  goods,  a  condition 
which  might  be  expected  of  a  population  so  primitive  as  the  native 
Indians  who  form  the  bulk  of  it.  But  though  a  primitive  popu- 
lation, the  majority  are  farmers  or  town  laborers,  and  while  they 
have  not  yet  developed  civilized  wants  in  the  degree  to  make  them 
large  buyers  of  foreign  goods,  the  process  has  begim  and  its  con- 
tinuance will  give  importance  to  Ecuador  as  a  market  for  manu- 
factured articles. 

Ecuador  as  such  a  market  may  be  analyzed  in  Guayaquil,  for  the 
trade  centers  here  and  the  city  dominates  the  commerce  of  the  entire 
country.  It  has  the  advantage  of  location  and  this  advantage  has 
been  utilized  to  prevent  the  growth  of  rival  ports  so  effectively  that 
none  of  importance  exists,  though  several  places  have  good  harbor 
facilities.  Situated  on  the  Guayas  River  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  all 
ocean  vessels  are  able  to  visit  it  and  freight  is  received  not  only  for 
distribution  to  the  interior,  but  also  for  the  coast  towns.  The  steam- 
ship lines  from  Panama  maintain  a  service  which  touches  at  the  land- 
ings on  the  north,  but  the  effect  in  decreasing  the  importance  of 
Guayaquil  by  lessening  the  transshipments  is  insignificant.  Traffic 
is  carried  on  up  the  Daule,  the  Bode,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Guayas  by  American  paddle-wheel  river  steamers  of  30  to  60  tons 
capacity,  by  steam  launches  of  15  to  20  tons,  and  by  canoes  of  15  to 
25  tons.  Since  the  building  of  the  railway  some  change  has  been 
made  in  the  routes  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  interior,  but 
none  of  them  have  deviated  from  Guayaquil  as  a  starting  point  or  as 
a  terminus,  and  the  city  continues  both  the  distributing  center  for 
imported  goods  and  for  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the 
country. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    METROPOLIS. 

The  relation  of  Guayaquil  to  the  commerce  of  Ecuador  appears 
most  clearly  in  the  customs-house  returns  of  exports  and  imports. 
For  the  calendar  year  1906  the  total  exports  as  officially  stated  were 
21,965,000  sucres,  or  nearly  $11,000,000,  and  the  imports  17,012,000 
sucres  or  $8,500,000.  (The  value  of  the  sucre  is  48.7  cents,  but  in 
reducing  in  round  numbers  to  dollars  2  sucres  may  be  taken  as  equal 
to  $1.)  Of  the  21,965,000  sucres  at  which  the  exports  were  valued 
17,267,000  were  through  Guayaquil,  and  of  the  17,012,000  sucres  of 
imports  15,768,000  were  also  through  that  port.  Of  the  customs 
duties  collected  on  imports  and  exports  Guayaquil  received  6,989,000 
in  a  total  of  8,269,000  sucres.  In  previous  years  the  proportions  were, 
about  the  same. 


10  TRADE    CONDITIONS   IN    ECUADOR. 

The  substantial  monopoly  of  trade  which  Guayaquil  has  held  un- 
inten-uptedly  for  many  years  has  made  it  the  wealthiest  port  on  the 
Pacific  in  proportion  to  size  and  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  the  world 
in  proportion  to  its  population.  A  large  amount  of  capital  has  been 
accumulated,  the  commercial  community  is  a  concentrated  one,  the 
business  being  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  strong  firms  and 
individuals,  and  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  home  capital  to  engage 
in  enterprises  which  may  prove  attractive.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  accumulated  capital  is  performing  the  service  whidi 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  it.  This  will  appear  from  a  review 
of  the  productive  resources  of  Ecuador  on  which  its  purchasing  power 
depends. 

SOIL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  products  are  so  largely  those  of  tropical  agriculture  that 
when  these  are  descTibed  there  is  little  left  to  mention.  They  include 
cocoa,  rubber,  coffee,  hides,  vegetable  ivory,  and  fruits.  There  are 
also  some  fibers,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  the  paja  or  Toquilla 
grass  that  is  made  into  straw  hats.  Notwithstanding  the  equate- 
rial  climate  the  cereals  are  gi-own  in  the  Andean  plateaus  at  heights 
of  8,000  feet  and  upward,  but  they  do  not  suffice  for  the  domestic 
consumption.    This  also  is  true  of  sugar  cane  and  cotton. 

Cocoa,  or  the  chocolate  bean,  has  bwome  one  of  the  world's  fooil 
products  for  which  the  constantly  increasing  consumption  has  in- 
sured Ji  hteadily  advancin^r  j)ri('(\  It  is  siibje<'t  to  none  of  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  and  (Iroj)s  in  value  wliicli  have  made  coffee  growing: 
so  hazai<lou>  in  most  tiopical  countries.  There  is  no  overpr(xhn'- 
tion.  and  in  view  of  the  increased  consumption  and  the  liniiteij 
regions  in  which  ccx-oa  can  he  irrown  a  iroo<l  market  seems  assure*i 
far  an  indefinite  period. 

(  <K  ().\    STATISTM  S. 

Ecuadoi-  ])roduces  cocoa  of  superior  (piality  which  is  always  in 
demand,  hut  its  share  in  the  world'-  ])roduction  has  fallen  from  moiv 
than  .*>0  per  cent  in  ISDI).  when  there  was  a  bumper  crop  which 
brought  S.s,(KK)/KKK  to  le-s  than  '20  i)er  cent  in  Il^OT.  The  chief 
change  in  the  world's  croj)  has  been  the  isam  in  the  Poitugiie>«- 
possessions  of  West  Africa.  'J'lie  IvimkIoi*  <'.\porls  in  (piantities  and 
\alues  since  11)01  have  been  as  follow-: 

Vrar.  V'ii.'itity.        VjiIij*-.  V«'ar.  «^uantity.        V.tl'j* 


Kilo^.  Sucres,                                                            KUom.  Sufrt' 

l'«"i 2.i,l7\i,trx,  '.Mi;i_M(j«»  v.n)\ I8.ry>4.l2j  iiTi^.'-o 

V^rl .    -n/i'.^i.ilft  ;»,Hii,irj<»  i:n>,,.  2l,i27.ij:«  j»'«i  •'^ 

r.*K; i:i.()«o,oi2  :i..'w»;,n<ji;  wkp...       .. 23.i-Ai,«»7  i-»'i'<j'*»4 
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In  1856  the  production  of  cocoa  in  Ecuador  was  about  700,000. 
kilos  or  1,540,000  pounds,  and  the  value  $500,000,  so  that  roughly  it 
may  be  said  that  the  increase  in  value  of  the  export  crop  in  fifty  years 
has  been  from  $500,000  to  $6,000,000.  A  poor  crop  in  1907  has  been 
partly  overcome  by  a  further  increase  in  value.  The  first  ten  months 
of  the  year  indicated  a  probable  falling  off  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
quantity  produced,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  tlie  rise  in  value. 
During  1905  the  average  price  of  cocoa  in  Guayaquil,  f.  o.  b.,  was  60 
English  shillings  (shilling  24 J  cents)  per  quintal  of  112  pounds;  dur- 
ing 1906,  68  shillings;  and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1907,  94  shill- 
ings, or  20  cents  per  pound.  Thus  there  has  been  no  loss  to  the 
country  as  «  whole  in  the  amount  received  for  the  total  crop,  though 
many  individual  orchard  owners  have  suffered  and  the  Government 
has  been  deprived  of  considerable  revenue,  as  the  export  and  other 
taxes  are  levied  on  the  basis  of  quantity  instead  of  value.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  customs-house  declarations  are  supposed  to  Ik» 
from  20  to  22  per- cent  below  the  actual  export  value,  so  that  $1,000,- 
000  might  be  added  to  the  statistics  in  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  real 
worth  of  the  Ecuador  cocoa  crop.  From  any  standpoint  this  product 
gives  the  country  $6,000,000  annually  with  which  to  make  purchases 
abroad  and  meet  foreign  obligations.  In  1906  it  supplied  12,198,000 
sucres  out  of  total  expoi^tations  of  21,965,000  sucres,  about  55  per  cent. 

LIMITED  PL.VNTING  OF  C  ACAO. 

In  view  of  the  value  of  the  i)roduct  and  the  stability  of  the  market, 
"comment  is  often  made  on  the  failure  of  Ecuador  further  to  develop 
so  valuable  a  resource,  as  there  is  much  land  in  the  rich  delta  region 
which  is  as  well  adaj^ted  to  cacao  orchards  as  that  now  under  culti- 
vation. This  is  the  more  surprising  since  the  causes  of  the  decreased 
production  per  orchard  and  per  tree  are  known  to  be  permanent  and 
these  only  can  be  offset  by  planting  fresh  orchards  and  systematically 
enlarging  the  areas  under  cultivation.  The  increasing  dryness  of  the 
climate  is  an  established  phenomenon;  the  sands  of  northern  Peni 
are  encroaching  on  Ecuador  and  this  region  must  be  irrigated,  while 
fresh  districts  are  planted  in  the  delta  where  the  natural  moisture  in 
ordinary  years  is  still  abundant.  The  estimates  of  the  new  trees 
planted  during  1906  vary  from  500,000  to  1,000,000,  but  this  is  far 
from  enough. 

Absentee  landlordism  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of  the  lack  of  enter- 
l)rise  in  providing  for  new  orchards.  Many  of  the  owners  spend  the 
entire  year  in  Euroj^e,  and  though  their  incomes  may  suffer  a  slight 
diminution  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cocoa  has  kejjt  most  of  them 
in  comfortable  circumstances  and  without  incentive  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  Another  cause  of  the  lack  of  new  planting  has 
been  the  length  of  time  required  to  secure  returns  on  capital  outlay, 
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.tlio  t*«cao  tree  not  producing  till  seven  yeai*s  old  and  then  requirillp 
three  or  four  ye^irs  more  to  n?adi  full  pi^diictiTeness,  Hni^  h  per- 
haps one  reason,  in  connection  with  the  unfavorable  cliniate  condt* 
tions,  why  forei^icr^  have  not  gnn<*  more  extensively  int<j  tin*  in- 
dustry, but  it  is5  not  sufficient  expknation  of  the  failure  of  Halite 
owners  to  renew  and  extend  orchards  already  producing  in  ord«r  tw 
insure  compenSation  for  the  loss  of  productivity  in  trees  alr^adj 
lM*nring.  In  a  few  instances  foreign  capital  has  met  the  ^iiuatiocL 
Two  large  estates  have  been  organized  into  companies  with  h«»d- 
i|iiftrters  in  Ilamburg  and  thes^e  are  operated  very  siteee^fuUjr  with 
r^gurd  to  the  futm^  as  well  as  the  present, 

HIOH    VALUE   OF   \"B«fKTAIHJ!l    lVOBT» 

After  eocoii  the  ruo^t  valuable  export  of  Ectmdor  is  the  wild 
prcaluct  known  as  tagua  or  vegetable  i%ory,  from  which  bone  Imt- 
tons  are  lunde.  The  value  of  the  crop  ranges  from  §1*250,000  to 
$l,i^OO,OiK>  anmially  and,  as  with  ccxoa,  Ecuador  h  one  of  the  world'* 
chief  s^iurces  of  supply,  the  t|uantity  produt*ed  1m?! ng  coii^tderablr 
larger  than  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Colombia.  Subrrian 
tially  all  tIk*  vegetable  ivtiry  exported  is  gathered  from  the  wild 
palm  tree,  mnce  it  iw  not  valuable  enough  to  encourage  euUlvatioa 
It  is^  collwHwl  by  the  hulians,  who  transport  it  on  their  own  backs 
and  on  tlie  backs  of  burros  and  pack  mules  from  the  moiintainou^ 

itigions  to  tilt'  coa.'st.     If  this  labor  were  nut  of  the  cbeup*::^] , 

the  product  would  not  be  w^orth  gathering,  since  it  could  not  sustain 
ordinary  transport  charges. 

Nevertheless,  in  connection  with  other  tropical  products,  tagua  is 
an  important  element  in  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  and  also 
a  fairly  stable  one.  In  1870  the  exports  were  valued  at  $25,000;  iB 
1879,  $285,000;  in  1889,  $250^00;  1899,  $460,000;  and  in  1906,  cx- 
portations  of  21,797,000  kilos  brought  $1,300,000  as  against  $1,000,000 
received  for  19,036,000  kilos  in  the  previous  year.  Unlike  cocoa  the 
price  has  varied  little  from  year  to  year. 

ACTIVE   RUBBER   GATHERING. 

Caucho,  or  rubber,  is  becoming  increasingly  valuable  to  Ecuador, 
the  quality  of  the  wild  product  obtained  being  good,  while  expecta- 
tions are  entertained  that  artificial  cultivation  will  be  made  com- 
mercially profitable.  The  wild  rubber  is  obtained  in  the  forest 
regions  extending  from  the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  through 
the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Amazon — the  Napo  and  the  Putumayo 
districts,  the  latter  in  the  zone  of  boundaries  in  dispute  with  Peru. 

The  lack  of  means  of  communication  and  of  access  to  the  region, 
and  consequently  of  facilities  for  traiLsporting  the  product  whoi 
once  obtained,  interpose  serious  obstacles,  but  they  do  not  prevent 
adventurous  bands  of  rubber   gatherei*s   from   disappearing  from 
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civilization  for  months  at  a  time  and  reappearing  with  the  product. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1907  an  Argentine  rubber  gatherer  took  a  band 
of  Indians  into  regions  which  it  was  believed  never  had  been 
reached  either  from  Iquitos  and  the  Amazon  or  from  the  slopes  of 
the  Andes.  Other  parties  are  making  similar  quests  with  chances 
that  the  Ecuador  output  of  rubber  will  be  increased. 

One  bad  result  of  the  search  in  these  wild  regions  is  the  reckless 
cutting  down  of  the  trees.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  dis- 
tricts the  authorities  find  it  impossible  to  prevent  this  destruction, 
but  with  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  so  that  the 
regions  are  more  accessible  this  waste  may  be  stopped  before  it 
entirely  wipes  out  the  gum  forests.  Ecuador  has  the  advantage  of 
possessing  the  shortest  natural  route  for  transporting  rubber  to 
the  seaboard.  This  is  by  means  of  the  navigable  Curaray  River 
from  a  point  on  which  a  railroad  120  miles  long  will  secure  connec- 
tion with  the  existing  line  to  Guayaquil. 

The  tendency  is  to  measure  the  value  of  the  crop  by  its  proceeds 
in  1900  when  the  price  was  high  and  the  product  was  handled  at  an 
unusually  good  profit.  In  that  year  10,031  quintals  of  112  pounds 
each  were  exported  and  the  price  obtained  was  $1,07G,0G8,  or  $1.07 
per  pound.  In  1899  the  product  had  amounted  to  13,151  quintals, 
for  which  $1,333,364  was  obtained,  but  this  was  only  $1  per  pound. 
In  1904  the  rubber  exports  marketed  were  480  tons;  in  1905,  575  tons; 
1906,  620  tons.  In  1906  the  amount  obtained  for  the  crop  was 
$775,000.  The  product  for  1907  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  price  was 
satisfactory.  The  Government  seeks  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
rubber  by  giving  a  bounty  on  plantations  of  500  trees  and  upward 
after  five  years  growth  of  the  trees. 

COFFEE   AND   CANE   GROWING. 

Coffee  is  grown  for  domestic  consumption  and  some  for  export,  but 
this  crop  is  not  a  factor  in  the  world's  markets.  The  export  tax  was 
removed  several  years  ago  and  when  prices  are  high  shipments  of 
the  best  grade  are  made  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  the 
market  on  which  Ecuador  depends  is  Chile.  The  nature  of  the  west 
coast  commerce  facilitates  the  interchange  of  coffee  for  flour,  wheat, 
and  vegetables.  The  home  consumption  is  estimated  at  6,000,000 
pounds.  The  exports  in  1905  amounted  to  1,579,382  kilos  valued  at 
about  $400,000  and  in  1906  2,657,000  kilos  valued  at  $465,000.  An 
export  crop  worth  $500,000  is  not  probable  unless  there  should  be  a 
very  marked  rise  in  price.  Under  present  conditions  the  only  pros- 
pect of  augmented  exports  comes  from  increased  Chilean  consump- 
tion. 

While  there  is  much  land  suitable  for  cane  raising,  sugar  has  never 
given  promise  of  becoming  an  extensive  industry,  though  there  has 
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Im^oii  j>ome  tlevelopnit^nt  in  tlip  eua^it  i'<?gioii.  A  group  of  plaatatii 
ill  tile  Yagnachi  dif^trict  enjoy  giHn]  trnusiK>rtatioii  jintl  other  facil 
t!i\s  and  have  central  mills.  They  aiT  managed  on  a  partially  mod^ 
em  basis^  Ijeing  organized  into  ii  tnast.  In  other  districts  tlw  m<*lh^*(U 
uf  cultivating  and  grinding  the  cane  are  quite  primitive-  Incre^H?d 
pi'odiictian  must  depeml  on  augmented  domesatlc  d^nianil,  f^r  itit* 
reai^on  that  the  raw  sngnr  can  not  l>e  exix>ited  in  com  pet  it  ion  with 
Peru,  A\Tien  there  liave  been  exports  this  haw  been  iMMraiine  of  prci 
duct  ion  sibove  the  normal  home  demand.  But  the  coaditioti  u»m 
often  has  been  the  reverse,  and  when  the  tariff  dutiesi  have  fierniiUiHi 
theix*  have  been  importations  to  make  up  for  the  deficient  home  sup- 
ply* In  190i  a  few  bundled  tons  wei*e  export ecU  but  in  IJKM*  ilie 
supply,  which  was;*  7,000  long  tons,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  demand 
and  1,200  tons  were  ira[x»rted  fi'om  Pern,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests of  the  planters  against  the  removal  of  the  duty* 

The  cane-sugar  industry"  acquires  some  importance  fi-otn  tb^  tr* 
I>roduct  of  rum  or  aguardiente.  This  is  distilled  in  some  form  ia 
every  part  of  the  country,  often  secretly  in  order  to  avoid  the  imsm^ 
and  its  t^nsumption  among  the  Indian  population  is  by  far  too 
general  to  be  a  national  gocxl.  There  are  no  exports  of  aguardiente 
except  for  special  i^eamms.  ^ 

niBAcco,  COTTON,  AND  nruiTS, 

Tobacco  of  fair  quality  is  raised  in  the  coast  districts  by  snail 
landowners,  but  its  cultivation  on  a  systematic  scale  is  not  eouimua. 
though  the  soil  is  not  unfavorable.  In  past  yeara  it  was  grown  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  a  small  surplus  to  l^e  exported,  but  this  lia> 
almost  ceased  and  the  crop  is  limited  to  the  domestic  coQsumptioai 
which  is  alx^ut  4,500j000  jxiunds  annually.  The  exports  in  1906  irert  I 
140,000  pounds  valued  at  $11,000.  ] 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  cotton  was  grown  in 
Ecuador  for  export  to  Lancashii*e*  When  the  war  ended  and  tbf 
price  liecanie  normal  this  cultivation  ceased  and  it  has  not  since  belli 
resumed  on  a  large  scale,  though  there  is  a  large  ai*ea  in  whidi  the 
soil  jH  suitable.  The  pix^sent  production  is  not  always  sufficient  for 
the  few  native  cotton  mills  and  during  the  past  year  >^me  raw  isolloft 
Uhh  U*en  imjmrted  by  them.  The  |>ossibility  of  cottcui  again  beooDiiqr 
an  export  crop  is  too  remote  to  call  for  further  considenition. 

Tropical  fniits,  especudlj  oranges  and  pinea]>ples.  are  grown 
plentifully  and  their  cultivation  could  be  greatly  augmented  if  Uie 
demand  could  be  created  for  them,  but  the  markets  of  the  north  are 
not  accessible  since  transshipment  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
would  be  necessary.  The  country  is  therefore  limited  to  supplying 
its  west  coast  neighbors,  Pexw  «iwA  C\v\\^.  U\e  bulk  of  the  trade  hfing 
with  the  latter.    This  comw^vee  \s  \w\^c»y\.^wV  ^\iw\.^  \s^  ^ss^^acsvueafii^ 
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the  establishment  of  a  fast  line  of  small  i*efrigerator  steamers  which 
has  been  proposed  by  an  American  company. 

(ilLVIN    AND   STOCK    KAISINC. 

Ecuador  heretofore  has  not  pi-oduced  the  cereals  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  its  own  i)opulation.  though  with  l)etter  means 
of  distributing  the  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  etc.,  which  will  come 
from  the  railway  makii\^  the  isolated  districts  more  accessible,  there 
will  be  some  increase  in  the  croi)s  gi-own.    This  will  not  Ik*  for  export. 

Bicejis  grown  in  the  delta  districts  of  Vaguachi  and  (luayas  and 
in  some  years  there  have  l>een  small  exportations,  but  this  was  due 
usually  to  quantities  of  im|)Oi'ted  rice  from  China  and  India,  of 
which  there  was  an  overstock,  llice  is  the  food  of  the  poorer  claSvSes, 
cheapness  is  e.s.sential  to  it,  and  since  the  im|X)rted  article  can  be  sold 
cheaper  than  that  of  native  production  its  cultivation  offers  little 
probability  of  l)eing  extended. 

Cattle  raising  is  one  form  of  agi'icultural  industi-y  that  affords 
something  for  export  as  well  as  for  native  consumption,  (rrazing 
lands  are  abundant  lx)th  on  the  coast  and  in  the  plateaus  and  valleys 
of  the  interior.  Hi<les  command  remunerative  prices  and  the  exjKHta- 
tions  vary  from  $:)50,000  to  5^00,000  auiuuilly.  A  few  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  gY)atskins  are  also  exportt»<l  and  a  larger  amount  of 
alligator  hides. 

In  the  inter-Andean  regions  sheep  are  raised  l)oth  for  the  uuitton 
and  for  the  wool.  The  ecpiable  cliuuite  makes  the  conditions  ideal. 
The  mutton  is  of  g(KKl  quality,  but  moi-e  regard  is  paid  to  the  fleece. 
The  wool  is  not  so  good  as  that  from  sheep  in  the  northern  regions, 
but  it  is  good  enough  to  figure  in  the  world's  w(K)1  mai'ket  if  it  were 
produced  in  quantities  sufficient  for  export  and  this  coidd  be  done 
by  increasing  the  flocks,  for  which  there  is  ample  room.  All  the 
wool  now  produced  is  utilized  for  the  I<K*al  needs,  most  of  it  being 
woven  into  a  coars<»  baize  cloth. 

AVAILAHLK    KOKKSTKV    rKOUrCTS. 

Ek^uador  has  timlnM*  resources  and  some  dyewo<Mls  and  fibers  in- 
cluding the  century  jdant,  but  none  of  these  figure  largely  in  the 
foreign  commerce.  Thest»  resources  are,  howevei-,  utilized  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Guaya(|uil  is  a  city  of  banil>oos  and  cane  reeds 
covered  with  mortar  and  plaster,  the  use  c»f  pit^h  ]>iiie  being  for- 
bidden as  a  precaution  against  fii-es. 

The  kopal  or  cork  tree  is  used  in  the  local  boat-building  industry 
and  the  balsas  or  native  rafts  are  entirely  constructed  of  it.  The 
remarkable  qualities  possess(Ml  by  this  wood  have  been  fre(|uently 
described.  It  is  obtained  iu  the  innnediate  neighborhood  of  (Guaya- 
quil and  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more  up  the  rivers.    The  tree  grows 
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to  a  height  of  175  feet  and  fi"om  the  trunks  lo^  of  70  to  7^  feet  in 
length  are  obtained.  The  wood  is  exported  to  Peru  and  Chile  for  use 
in  the  barren  coast  districts  which  are  treeless,  and  recently  mmm 
shipments  have  been  made  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  Unitod  Stat^ 
for  testing  in  the  cons^t ruction  of  naval  ve^^els,  with  satisfactory 
results.  This  tree  i^  nlm  known  as  the  reiba  or  eottonwood^  and 
from  it  is  obtained  the  fine  fiber  known  as  silk  cotton. 

Bamboos  or  bamboo  splits  are  exported  to  the  nitrate  region  a( 
Chile  for  building  purposes  similar  to  the  use  made  of  them  in  Gnay- 
aquil.  A  more  valuable  forest  product  is  the  gnayacan,  a  spi!ctes  of 
lignum  vitse.  This  hardwood  exists  in  abundance  and  has  specid 
utility  for  railroad  ties,  but  it  has  not  yet  become  an  export  com* 
modity.  Most  of  the  tics^  for  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Bailwmy 
were  imported, 

MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

The  value  of  Ecuador's  mineral  it  sources  is  yet  problem  ft  tieiL 
They  consist  in  gold  and  imexploited  coiil  deposits.  In  the  north 
or  Esmemldas  district  large  sums  were  spent  by  British  ciipitaliistis 
in  exploiting  the  Playa  de  Oro  properties,  but  without  result,  and 
the^  were  definitely  abandoned  in  1900.  In  the  south  lietter  inicc«si 
has  attended  the  large  in  vest  mentis  made  by  American  capitalbia. 
The  South  American  Development  Company,  a  New  York  corpofa- 
tion,  IS  enlarging  its  facilities  for  working  the  low-grade  ores  of  the 
Zarunia  district,  and  shipments  of  gold  bars  and  concentrated  tyan^ 
ide  slimes  are  now  being  made  regidarly.  The  total  of  tht^sv  expor- 
tations  for  the  recent  year  is  reported  to  be  about  $250,000,  of 
which  $100,000  was  gold  bai*s  and  the  balance  cyanide  slimes.  The 
glimes,  which  consist  of  gold,  silver,  zinc,  and  iron,  are  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  for  treatment.  The  prospecting  that  has  been  done 
indicates  valuable  ore  deposits  in  southern  Ecuador,  but  the  condi- 
tions are  not  such  as  to  invite  the  heavy  inveistments  of  capita]  nec- 
essary for  their  development  until  transportation  facilities  are  im- 
proved by  getting  railroads  into  this  region. 

OOAL  AND  PETKOLEUSI  DEPOSITS, 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  coal  deposits  which  lie  near  the 
main  line  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  on  the  Colutnbe  Kivfr* 
and  which  it  was  expected  would  furnish  fuel,  can  not  be  worked. 
There  were  vertical  outcrops  with  veins  varying  in  width  from  18 
inches  to  5  feet.  The  veins  were  reached  by  a  tunnel  from  the  btse 
of  the  mountain  and  by  cross  cutting.  It  developed,  however,  thai 
in  this  region  of  heavy  landslides  the  mountain  is  still  in  motion  and 
the  coal  veins,  wluch  lie  V>etYJ^ii  cbiy  atid  solid  rock,  are  oonstantty 
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being  ground  to  powder,  so  that  their  exploitation  is  not  feasible. 
Coal  beds  about  60  miles  distant  are  not  subject  to  this  process  and 
later  a  branch  of  the  railroad  may  be  built  to  them  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,000,000.  But  in  view  of  the  conditions  coal  is  not  likely 
to  become  an  article  of  export  from  Ecuador. 

Petroleum  exists  in  the  sandy  coast  strip  of  Santa  Elena  and  the 
crude  product  is  extracted  and  utilized  for  fuel  by  the  brewery  and 
the  electric-light  companies  of  Guayaquil,  but  for  illuminating  and 
lubricating  purposes  it  is  cheaper  to  make  importations  than  to  ex- 
tract it  from  these  fields.  There  is  also  some  asphalt,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  promising  to  exploit  for  commercial  purposes.  The  salt 
mines,  which  are  operated  as  a  Government  monopoly,  supply  a 
small  quantity  for  export  to  Colombia,  in  addition  to  meeting  the 
domestic  demand. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Toquilla  straw  or  paja  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural 
resources  that  the  country  possesses,  but  as  it  is  the  basis  of  manu- 
factured articles  of  export  I  have  reserved  the  subject  for  separate 
consideration.  Tt  may  be  said  to  be  the  one  national  manufacturing 
industry  of  Ecuador,  though  not  a  factory  one  in  which  machinery 
can  be  used,  since  its  nature  requires  handicraft  in  making  the  hats 
and  it  always  will  be  a  cottage  industry. 

The  conditions  governing  the  production  of  the  straw  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  hats  have  been  so  well  and  so  fully  described  by 
Consul-General  Dietrich  in  his  various  reports  that  the  relation  of 
the  straw  hat  to  foreign  trade  is  all  that  calls  for  consideration  on 
my  part.  Hat  making  for  export  has  ahvays  been  carried  on,  and  as 
far  back  as  1857  there  were  exports  to  the  value  of  $150,000.  These 
rose  and  fell  through  various  causes  and  it  is  only  since  1900  that 
the  foreign  market  has  been  firmly  established,  the  demand  being,  if 
anything,  in  excess  of  the  supply  and  prices  having  risen  more  than 
proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  In 
1 900  the  total  value  of  the  hats  exported  was  $150,000,  or  about  what 
it  had  been  in  1857.  In  1903  the  value  of  the  manufactured  hats 
exported  was  $^350,000;  in  190G,  $1,125,000,  and  for  1907  the  estimate 
is  from  $1,400,000  to  $1,500,000.  The  growth  of  this  cabin  or  cot- 
tage industry  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  which  is  its  basis.  The  exports  form  a  notable  national 
asset  in  providing  the  means  for  foreign  purchases  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  hats  adds  materially  to  the  resources  of  some  thousands 
of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  it,  particularly  in  the  districts  of 
Cuenca  and  Manta. 
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VARIOUS  BlCALXi  PAC710KII8. 

Ecuador  hardly  can  be  said  to  have  other  national  mdnstrieB.  la 
Guayaquil  there  are  small  boat-building  and  ship-repair  yards  and 
foundries,  breweries  and  ice  fiu^ries,  cigar  fiustories  and  candle 
and  soap  factories,  as  well  as  a  confectionery  establishment  and  a 
small  sugar  refinery,  yet  these  can  not  be  considered  more  than  local 
industries.  The  c<rttcm  mills  at  Otovalo  in  the  north  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  the  native  labor,  but  the  example  has  not  been  follorwed 
by  establishing  mills  in  other  sections,  and  their  output  is  for  nrif^ 
borhood  consumption,  the  cloths  rarely  being  seen  in  Ghiayaquil  or 
Quito. 

At  several  places  in  the  interior  there  are  flour  mills  which  grind 
the  wheat  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located,  but  all  of  these 
are  operated  on  a  modest  scale.  Breweries  are  established  in  Quito 
and  Cuenca  and  there  is  little  else  in  the  way  of  manufacturaB.  It  is 
clear  that  for  a  long  period  yet  to  come  Ekmador  will  not  be  a  marioBt 
for  installations  of  machinery  with  which  to  supply  the  means  of 
providing  for  its  own  wants;  but  will  continue  to  purchase 
factured  articles  and  some  foodstuffs  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
the  vegetable  ivory,  the  rubber,  coffee,  hides,  and  hats  that  am  ex- 
ported. 

RAILWAY  SYSTBM8. 

How  far  the  exports  may  be  increased  and  also  the  imports  deposds 

on  various  considerations.  The  possibility  and  the  necessity  of 
adding  to  the  cocoa  and  other  agricultural  crops  T  have  already  indi- 
cated. Another  phase  of  the  same  subject  relates  to  the  encourage- 
ment to  be  given  to  production  by  providing  the  facilities  for  ex- 
changing and  marketing  the  products  of  the  country.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  facilities  of  transportation  and  among  them 
nothing  approaches  railway  systems  in  importance. 

The  one  central  system  which  Ecuador  possesses  is  the  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  Line,  better  known  as  the  American  Railway,  since  it  has 
been  built  and  is  operated  by  Americans.  Its  construction  has  taken 
ten  5'ears,  and  at  this  writing  the  rails  have  been  laid  so  near  to  Quito 
and  the  trains  are  nmning  to  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  capital 
that  the  central  line  may  be  considered  as  finished.  The  distance  from 
Duran,  on  the  Guayas  Kiver  opposite  Guayaquil,  where  extensive 
terminal  facilities  have  l>een  constructed,  to  Quito  is  290  miles. 

The  railroad  crosses  the  productive  tropical  plains  of  the  delta 
and  strikes  abruptly  into  the  canyons  of  the  Cordilleras,  reaching  the 
inter-Andean  plateaus  where  the  cereals  and  other  products  of  the 
temperate  regions  are  gi-own,  though  on  the  equatorial  line.  These 
crops  are  produced  awA  ^ocVs  vvy^j  vvisVwT\iv\  wt  elevations  ranging 
from  5,000  to  12,000  feet.    TVieT«:\\To«i^^^^\%^\\ftfcV,  "^^c^Xm^^ysi 
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grade  is  5^  per  cent.  While  there  are  many  bridges  both  of  stone 
and  of  iron  and  steel  there  are  few  tunnels.  The  most  serious  of  the 
many  obstacles  to  railway  building  which  nature  had  interposed 
were  overcome  by  means  of  a  switchback  up  the  Pistichi  Mountain, 
better  known  as  the  Devil's  Nose,  and  the  bold  Alausi  loop.  The 
heart  of  the  Andes  is  penetrated  2  miles  above  sea  level,  or  at  about 
10,650  feet,  in  the  Palmira  Pass;  but  the  flanks  of  the  giant  extinct 
volcano  Chimborazo  are  traversed  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet. 

OPPOSITION  AND  BENEFITS. 

This  brief  indication  of  the  engineering  features  of  the  railway  is 
equivalent  to  stating  that  it  has  been  a  costly  piece  of  mountain  rail- 
way construction,  but  this  subject  need  not  be  gone  into.  The  sig- 
nificance is  that  at  the  beginning  of  1908  Ecuador  has  a  railway 
which  has  crossed  the  Andean  wall  and  brought  the  interior  into 
quick  and  direct  communication  with  the  coast.  Its  economic  and 
commercial  effects  have  not  had  time  to  be  demonstrated,  but  one 
result  has  been  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  a  section  of  the 
population  by  the  chances  it  has  given  for  work  at  good  wages. 

This  has  aroused  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  great  landowners, 
who  until  the  coming  of  the  railway  were  able  to  employ  the  peons 
for  a  few  cents  a  day.  The  shifting  of  freight  from  mule  pack  trains 
and  bullock  carts  to  the  railway  cars,  a  process  which  is  still  going 
on,  also  has  caused  opposition  and  this  opposition,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  landowners,  has  been  manifested  somewhat  violently.  But  such 
incidents  are  temporary  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  real  utility  of 
the  line  as  a  means  of  distribution  for  freight  and  of  development  of 
new  traflSc  that  the  mules  and  the  bullock  carts  never  could  have 
created. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  railroad  has  been  to  provide  better 
means  for  distributing  the  cereal  products  of  the  isolated  districts 
among  one  another  and  also  to  enable  these  products,  whenever  there 
is  an  excess  above  the  local  demand,  to  be  brought  to  Guayaquil  and 
the  coast.  Wheat  is  not  yet  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  to  render 
the  importations  from  Chile  and  California  unnecessary,  but  barley 
and  alfalfa  have  already  found  a  valuable  outlet.  On  imports  the 
effect  of  the  railway  will  be  very  beneficial,  for  it  will  enable  the 
manufactured  articles  to  be  transported  to  the  interior  more  cheaply, 
and  when  the  price,  in  which  transportation  heretofore  has  been  so 
heavy  a  factor,  is  cheapened,  the  consumption  will  increase. 

EXTENSIONS  AND  PROJECTS. 

These  effects  will  further  be  felt  when  the  north  and  soutK  <K^te?\r 
sions  of  the  railway  which  are  part  oi  Pr^sV^eixV.  kiiax^^  ^xsKt'^ 
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projert  are  carried  out.  These  inrliidc?  a  line  from  Ctienea 
aouth,  1*5  miles^  to  join  the  Gnnyni|uil  iind  Quito  at  Huigr*,  uml  m 
bmiich  north  to  Ibarra,  UK)  mileB  from  Quito,  The  commera?  of  t!» 
^uthern  district  is  htr^e  tinci  oti  this  account  the  Cuenca  briincb  will 
be  th*?  first  one  to  Ix*  i>uih, 

A  line  from  Ambato  on  tlie  Ouayaqtiil  tuid  Quito  Rutlwny  to  tW 
Curaray  River,  whosie  waters  are  navigable  to  th<*- affluents  af  th^ 
Ama^otu  also  has  been  surveyed*  The  distuiice  is  tiiO  iiitle?^  Tlie 
condition  of  the  national  financesi  does  not  indicate  that  any  of  th<*s 
lines  is  likely  to  be  of  immediattt  nuiliziition,  yet  with  the  epninil 
irunk  in  operation,  these  north  and  nouth  fecdt^rs  uri?  certain  U*  W 
built  ultimately.  In  the  meantime  Ihe  improvement  of  the  cart 
road><  and  the  mule  trails  in  order  to  reach  the  e?dstin|?  railway 
mort^  ca;5ily  is  as^^iired  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  internal  L^ommeni; 
and  of  imported  merchandise. 

Other  railway  projt*ctH  have  tor  their  object  the  eoiinectioii  of 
tlie  minor  ports  with  the  protlucing  territory  back  from  the  eon^. 
Then^  are  five  of  these  projerrts:  From  Puerto  liolivar  to  Mii4!hata 
from  the  Day  of  Caraqucz  to  Ohoin%  from  Manta  to  Santa  Ann 
from  Halinas  to  some  |ioint  on  the  coast  near  Santa  Khma  north  ol 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  anil  from  Santm  Rosa  to  Zaruttui.  Little 
progrevss  has  been  made  with  any  of  them.  Some  raib  whidi  hail 
been  paid  for  with  public  funds  weiv  laid  in  the  Bahia  c-acsio  district 
toward  Client,  hut  the  work  was  abandoned*  On  the  line  l>i*lwwn 
Puerto  Bolivar  and  Machala  there  has  been  some  extension  into 
the  cacao  districts  and  to  provide  for  the  seacoast  traflSc. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  corollary  to  the  completion  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Rail- 
way across  the  Andes  to  the  capital  should  be  a  well-matured  plan 
of  public  works  and  particularly  of  sanitary  works  if  Guayaquil 
and  the  whole  country  are  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  improved 
transportation  facilities.  This  is  of  especial  importance  both  to  the 
import  and  the  export  trade.  Commerce  now  pays  heavy  tribute  to 
the  unsanitary  conditions.  Steamers  are  compelled  to  anchor  well 
down  the  river  at  a  point  opposite  the  Matadero  or  slaughter  house, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  Guayaquil  merchants  pay  $200,000  a 
year  for  lighterage  which  might  be  saved. 

The  interruption  of  west  coast  traffic  which  is  experienced  with 
the  bubonic  plague  always  threatening  and  yellow  fever  always 
existing  would  justify  a  heavy  expenditure  jointly  by  the  munici- 
pality and  the  national  Government  in  order  to  put  the  port  into 
sanitary  condition  by  permanent  works  which  would  insure  the 
continuance  of  that  coud\t\oT\.    ^v\^o\\\e  \\^^^  Vv«js  not  yet  invaded 
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Ecuador,  but  it  is  an  ever-present  menace,  and  the  yellow  fever 
record  of  Guayaquil,  with  its  heavy  percentage  of  fatalities  for 
foreigners,  is  common  history.  Smallpox  also  is  frequently  epidemic, 
with  a  larger  number  of  deaths  than  is  credited  to  yellow  fever,  and 
from  this  disease  the  natives  are  not  exempt.  Its  ravages  are  chiefly 
among  them. 

SANFTATION    PLANS   AND   WATERWORKS. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  under  the  direction-  of  the  board  of 
health  for  a  very  complete  system  of  sewerage,  paving,  and  other 
improvements,  which  if  carried  out  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  sanitary  reconstruction  of  Guayaquil,  and  whether  put  into  effect 
or  not  the  information  published  in  connection  with  them  affords 
valuable  suggestions.  The  idea  is  that  a  company  or  syndicate  may 
be  formed  to  imdertake  the  work  or  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
un(fer  an  arrangement  with  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil.  If  this 
project  should  be  carried  out  the  improvement  in  the  general  health 
conditions  undoubtedly  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  commerce. 

However,  it  does  not  fully  meet  the  situation  as  to  yellow  fever,  as 
there  is  no  provision  for  control  by  preventing  the  mosquito  infec- 
tion as  has  been  done  so  successfully  by  the  United  States  authorities 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  By  putting  into  practice  the  regulations 
of  the  international  Pan-American  sanitary  convention,  through 
a  treaty  or  other  arrangement  which  would  permit  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  sanitary  authorities,  Guayaquil  could  be 
shielded  against  j'^ellow  fever  and  other  epidemics  as  effectively  as 
are  Panama  and  Colon,  and  the  gain  to  commerce  in  general  and  to 
Ecuador's  commerce  in  particular  would  be  inmiense. 

That  the  municipality  is  capable  of  meeting  the  situation,  if  it 
chooses,  is  shown  by  what  it  already  has  done  in  the  way  of  public 
works.  An  American  contracting  engineer  brought  water  down 
from  the  mountains  and  under  the  river,  thus  providing  the  city 
with  a  complete  system  of  waterworks,  which  insures  a  sufficient 
supply  at  all  times.  The  destructive  fires  which  swept  the  city  at 
regular  intervals  have  been  minimized  by  rebuilding  with  streets  not 
less  than  100  feet  in  width  and  the  installation  of  a  pumping  system 
that  has  proved  very  effective  and  has  caused  the  heavy  premiums 
formerly  paid  for  fire  insurance  to  be  materially  reduced.  Garbage 
crematories  of  the  most  modern  kind  have  been  installed  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  city's  refuse.  These  improvements  show  that  public 
spirit  is  not  lacking.  All  that  is  needed  is  for  this  public  spirit  to 
be  directed  into  the  broader  channels  which  will  make  Guayaquil  a 
healthful  port  and  insure  to  it  the  benefits  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tages which  its  geographical  position  on  the  west  coast  ^v<5«.  S^  *^^ 
opportunity  to  realize. 
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PORBIGN  COMMERCE. 

Since  I  have  described  the  products  of  Ecuador  which  form  th& 
basis  of  its  foreign  purchases,  the  international  commerce  may  be 
studied  in  its  entirety  before  analyzing  in  detail  the  country  as  a 
market  for  forei^i  goods*  Statistics  are  somewhat  backward,  but 
the  full  details  for  the  calendar  year  1906  are  ^ven  and  it  may  befl 
said  that  the  general  movement  of  importations  and  exportatioiis  dar- 
ing IIK)7  sliowed  fto  marked  variation  from  the  previous  year.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  figureii  for  U}OC^  (the  value  of  a  sucre  being  48^7  cents) : 


EXFoaxs. 


I 


Artklee. 


Oocoa^  .^ 

Goat— 

PnilU 


TiOm, 


AriJdai, 


lt.900 


OoM  OTB  wid  ban... '  m Of 

Goldn-cwle.. ^l  ^jm 

Sil vft  aj laa, _ . _^ ►  ?, m» 

Straw  hau  iLod  »tp*w        .        ^         '  %m$JSlB 

Tobacco ^ .^.J  m^im 

Tft jHi A  ( y epet  ible  f  iriirf ) ^— ^ J  t.»X*^ 

Mi«eellaD«oi]».  __  ^, .___„„ j  SM^  W 


lAiroaTR 


I 


AllineDtUT  artMe: 

AnirnsL. ,_,^ 


Textiles 

Baw  material: 

Animal 

Vegetable 

Mineral 

Vestments,  fine  cloths.  Jewels,  and 
articles  of  personal  adornment 

Machinery,  tools,  and  instruments.. 

Household  furnishings,  articles  of 
domestic  use,  furniture,  etc 


Ban  way  and  tvl^grafili  matn-lal,  lo- 

toniuth  C-- ,  Gtc_ __  _. 

Mmerai  and  metallic  satNttanoes. 

Articles  for  the  fine  arts,  scientifle 

instruments,  etc 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Firearms  and  accessories 

Specie  and  bank  notes 

MIsoellaDeoaa 

Total 


74.M 
SlO.flB 

&ia,8a 

138,377 


823,4 


0U,« 


The  total  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  38,976^19  sucres. 

It  will  be  obsers^ed  that  specie  and  bank  notes  figure  in  the  re- 
turns as  part  of  the  commercial  movement.  To  get  at  the  merchan- 
dise they  should  be  eliminated.  Thus  with  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
which  was  exported  during  1906  to  the  amount  of  554,571  sucres 
deducted,  the  total  exports  should  be  21,410,143  sucres.  Similarly, 
with  the  1,982,910  sucres  of  specie  and  bank  notes  which  figure  in  the 
imports  deducted,  these  would  amount  to  15,028,695  sucres,  showing 
that  the  conmiodities  purchased  are  considerably  less  than  those 
which  are  sold.  Yet  this  apparent  loss  in  merchandise  is  made  up  by 
the  addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  valuations  as  given  in  the  official 
statistics,  which  the  mercantile  community  of  Guayaquil  is  in  the 
habit  of  making  tp  both  exportations  and  importations,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  true  value  oi  iVve  iote\^  tr^de.  With  these  deductions 
and  additions  allowed  tYve  mo\  e^wvewV  o\  \wiTAvax\^^si  \sl  %sA  <»it  of 
Ecuador  during  1906  vyou\d\>e%^^,^^.^^. 
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The  commerce  by  countries  in  1906  is  exhibited  in  the  appended 
tables,  as  shown  by  official  statistics : 


Country. 


United  States 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

Central  America 

Colombia. 

Cuba 

Other  West  Indies 

ChUe _„ 


Imports. 


Sueres. 

4,056,895 

8,005,144 

5.5e(>,343 

856 

9,770 

40,875 

778,248 


54,773 
49,664 

4,on 

20 
198,552 


Exports. 


Sueres.    I 

6,785.089  i 

3,695,716 

1,327,505 

132,012 

200 

115,065 

15,325 

1,000 

10,000 

40,797 

27,413 

40,4')0 

15,038 

818,608 


Country. 


China 

Spain 

Prance 

HoUand— 

Italy 

Mexico 

Peru 

Panama- - 
U^uguay— 
Venezuela- 
Norway— 


Imports. 


Sueres. 

55,221 

492,224 

1,275,797 

545 

521,684 


205,953 
5,890 

7,iia 


TotaL- 


17,011,005 


Exports. 


Sueres. 

"1^0041529 

6,821,211 

73, too 

343,572 

43,441 

683,503 

3d,a20 

20,725 

5,995 

6,000 


21,964,714 


SHARE  OF  LEADING  COMPETING  NATIONS. 

The  imports  from  the  four  leading  countries  may  be  studied  from 
the  following  comparisons  for  a  series  of  yeai*s,  with  the  explanation 
that  specie,  which  is  drawn  principally  from  England,  is  included: 


Year. 


1900- 
1901- 
1902- 
1903. 
1901- 
1905- 
1908. 


United 
States. 


Sueres. 

3,434,430 

3.966,308 

2,982,660 

2,893,537 

4,837,8*8 

4,-542,272 

4,656.895 


United 
Kingdom. 

Prance. 

Genrmay. 

Sueres. 

Swerr*. 

Sv-eres. 

3,974,807 

1J10.«77 

2,5-7.-2yr) 

3,575,100 

l,JX»,-j,903 

2,712,467 

5,750,785 

l.iiBS.OJO 

2.083,900 

3,196,481 

1. Oil. 738 

2.000.001 

4,009.757 

1.23J.r.lfl 

a. 91^5,114 

4,558,547 

hna,?m 

:i.l01.*»rp7 

5,560,343 

1,:275,7W 

^.09G,i44 

Some  features  of  this  trade  as  distributed  among  the  various  coun- 
tries call  for  explanation.  While  the  imports  from  the  European 
nations  can  be  rather  accurately  accounted  for,  the  exports  do  not 
measure  the  real  commerce  of  Ecuador  with  several  of  them,  because 
so  large  a  proportion  is  taken  "  for  order "  and  distributed  from 
Southampton,  Havre,  or  Hamburg.  Thus  in  190G  of  the  imports 
credited  to  France— 6,821,000  sueres— cocoa  constituted  6,072,000 
sueres,  and  it  is  loiown  that  Germany  and  other  continental  countries 
reimport  it  from  France  in  large  quantities,  Germany  in  particular 
supplementing  its  own  direct  impoi-tations  from  Ecuador. 

In  the  imports  Great  Britain  supplies  much  less  of  the  merchan- 
dise than  would  appear,  since  the  imports  of  specie  are  almost  en- 
tirely from  that  source  and  in  1906  the  importation  of  sovereigns  was 
£200,000  or  1,000,000  sueres.  Similarly,  specie  to  the  amount  of 
547,000  sueres  should  be  deducted  from  the  exports  to  Chile  and 
Peru  in  order  to  measure  the  merchandise  exports  to  them  correctly, 
since  both  these  countries  draw  English  sovereigns  from  Ecuadcs^, 
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The  trade  of  the  United  States  tind  Ecuador  iss  not  subject  to  the 
lied  net  ions  or  additione  which  are  noceK^ary  in  the  case  of  other  cotta- 
trie^.  The  Ecundor  products  imported  into  the  States  are  eorisutn^ 
fhcn'C  and  the  exports  to  Ecuador  consbt  of  general  merchandise^ 
specitG  expoHs  being  rare.  The  total  trade  in  WOVt  approximatiMl 
p^p()0,(m.  TIk*  United  States  h  a  UrgQ  buyer  of  all  the  leading 
Eaiador  products.  In  the  year  for  which  the  stati^tios  are  given  it 
took  cocoa  to  the  value  of  2^^09,000  sucres;  rubber,  l,2(M),00ri  siicres; 
hide«i,  (HO/JCK)  sucres*  ta^iu  or  vegetuhlo  ivor>%  6fl8,000  siicres;  and 
lilniw  luits,  1,1*1H/)00  sucref^.  Its  position  ns  the  ln^st  buyer  of  Ecua- 
dor productB  fairly  en  titles  it  Ut  be  the  largest  seller  to  that  coiintrr 
and  it  luiiintains  the  geographical  advantage.  The  bulk  of  tho  com- 
merce both  ways  is  through  New  York,  hut  Mississippi  Valley  prod- 
ucts ai*e  shipped  through  New  Orle^ins  to  the  value  of  $250,000  yearly 
and  San  Francisco  and  the  other  Pacific  coast  |>orts  have  a  direct 
trade. 

Germany,  which  is  a  heavy  buyer  of  vegetable  ivory,  coco*,  and 
straw  hatH,  clearly  is  next  to  the  United  States  in  the  actual  exchange 
of  conunoditios  though  the  statistics  appear  to  give  France  the  lead 
by  rea-son  of  the  frocoa  imported  for  transshipment.  Great  Britaia, 
hfter  the  deduction  of  specie  shipments,  Ls  still  able  to  show  cnmniodi- 
ties  exported  to  more  than  twice  the  value  of  those  imported,  Tt-^ 
control  of  the  cotton  piece  good^  trade  is  the  basis  of  this  advauui^ 
as  compared  with  other  countries.  It  also  ships  coal  and  a  variety 
of  iron  and  steel  products.  Its  largest  purchase  is  of  cocoa,  the 
amount  being  800,000  sucres,  and  after  that  straw  hats,  300,000  sucres. 
France  in  addition  to  the  cocoa  imported  for  consumption  and  dis- 
tribution takes  vegetable  ivory  to  the  value  of  374,000  sucres  and 
hats,  135,000  sucres.  China  and  Australia  provide  a  small  trans- 
Pacific  trade,  rice  and  silks  being  imported  from  China  and  coal 
from  Australia. 

NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  considering  Ecuador  as  a  future  market  the  prospect  or  the 
probability  of  public  works  such  as  harbor  improvements  and  the 
sewerage  and  sanitation  of  Guayaquil  must  be  taken  into  account, 
but  this  can  not  be  done  with  definiteness.     A  new  market  house  has 
been  constructed  in  Guayaquil  but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  the 
new  custom-house.     The  extensive  iron  pier  and  wharf  and  similar 
improvements  for  which  concessions  have  been  given  by  the  National 
Congress  to  various  parties  at  different  times  make  little  headway. 
When  these  works  and  others  like  them  are  once  entered  upon  it  will 
mean  a,  decided  demand  lot  \toTv  vvwd  sl^l  \)roducts.    In  the  mean- 
time some  public  works  m  oIVat  cvVa^'^  ^T<i  \w  ^  \wqv^  \.\OTxv^aN^^^t». 
Quito  has  an  insufficient  ^a\»T  su^vVj  ^x^^  ^  ^^^  's^^m  ^\^^toat 
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works  is  declared  to  be  imperative.  A  contract  was  made  for  the 
system,  but  it  has  been  in  abeyance.  Now  there  is  said  to  be  a  pros- 
pect that  it  will  be  put  into  effect.  In  the  town  of  Riobamba  a 
contract  has  been  made  with  an  American  engineer  for  a  system  of 
waterworks. 

AMERICAN   MILLS  COULD   NOT  ACCEPT  ALL  ORDERS. 

The  importation  of  steel  rails  and  railway  material  may  for  a 
time  show  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  190G  and  1907.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  line  to  the  capital  probably  will 
be  followed  by  the  construction  of  some  short  spurs  and  extensions 
in  the  delta  district,  but  until  the  building  of  the  larger  branches 
from  Cuenca  and  Ibarra,  respectively,  to  the  main  line  is  be^m, 
or  the  Government  finds  itself  in  a  position  to  finance  the  Curaray 
River  branch  in  order  to  get  to  the  rubber  district  of  the  navigable 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  large  purchases  of  rails  and  railway  ma- 
terial are  not  to  be  expected.  The  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  has 
been  supplied  with  American  rails  and  rolling  stock  except  when  the 
inability  of  the  mills  of  the  United  States  to  fill  the  orders  in  time 
caused  some  purchases  to  be  made  abroad.  'WTiile  there  will  be  some 
falling  off  in  rails  this  loss  will  be  likely  to  be  made  up  by  gains  in 
other  iron  and  steel  products.  Should  the  price  of  rails  drop  that 
also  may  encourage  the  revival  of  some  of  the  projects  for  railroad 
building.  With  the  freight  and  other  charges  the  rails  for  the  Guay- 
aquil and  Quito  line  cost  on  an  average  $3G  per  ton  laid  down  on 
the  wharf  at  Duran. 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Electrical  installation  is  likely  to  be  continued  on  a  larger  scale 
than  during  the  past.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  few 
electrical  power  plants  established,  though  the  available  force 
abounds  in  the  waters  of  the  Andes.  Guayaquil  has  an  electric-light 
system  which  is  utilized  in  business  blocks  and  private  dwellings  and 
on  the  wharves  and  river  landings,  but  the  streets  are  lighted  by  gas 
and  the  change  to  electricity  awaits  the  convenience  of  the  gas  com- 
pany, which  has  shown  no  disposition  to  forego  the  advantages  of  its 
contract  with  the  municipality  unless  compensating  concessions  are 
made.  So  also  the  company  which  proposes  to  substitute  the  trolley 
for  horse  cars  has  not  yet  been  able  to  put  into  effect  an  arrangement 
for  electrifying  the  tramways.  But  these  changes  are  sure  to  be 
made. 

A  project  has  been  formed  by  Ecuadorian  and  American  capitalists 
for  transmitting  power  to  Guayaquil  from  the  Chimbo  River,  55 
miles  distant,  which  will  be  ample  for  lightirvg.>  tT^^\!\csv\.^  ^w^  '^.wsScv 
light  manufacturing  as  exists.    When  t\\\a  iivsl«JA»\AQiv\  K's*  \«^<^^  ^^^ 
purchases  of  machinery  will  be  an  important  \teuv. 
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The  Anglo-P^'rench  company  which  has  the  electric  power  con- 
cession in  Quito  has  eirtended  its  plant  and  the  facilities  for  illumi- 
nating the  city  have  been  enlarged  and  the  number  of  lights  increased. 
A  more  important  extension  is  the  projected  trolley  tramway  system. 
The  hilly  streets  of  this  ancient  capital  of  Inca  civilization  have  to 
be  traversed  on  foot  just  as  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  too  steep  for  vehicles  and  a  horse-car  system  would  be  im- 
practicable. So  up  to  the  present  the  only  means  of  getting  about 
has  been  by  strenuous  pedestrianism.  Work  will  be  begun  on  the 
trolley  installation  during  the  year. 

INTRODUCTION   OF  MODERN    MECHANISMS. 

Some  of  the  smaller  cities  may  follow  the  example  of  Guayaquil 
and  Quito  and  provide  for  electric  lighting.  Extensions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment telegraph  and  telephone  lines  will  be  made  and  there  is  a 
slow  spreading  of  local  telephone  systems.  Cooling  appliances  are 
quite  common  in  Guayaquil.  Most  of  the  electrical  installation  of 
all  kinds,  even  where  European  capital  is  engaged  in  the  enterprise, 
is  made  by  American  companies  and  the  setting  up  of  new  plants 
means  increased  importations  from  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  machinery  is  one  of  the  lines  for  which  markets  are 
yet  to  be  created  in  Ecuador  Irrigation  plants  are  vaguely  com- 
prehended, but  some  Ecuador  landowners  look  forward  to  intro<luc- 
ing  them  in  the  southern  coast  section  of  the  country  where  the  cocoa 
production  is  fallin<r  off  sf)  nijirk(Hlly  on  account  of  the  increasinir 
drvness  of  tlie  climate.  That  this  clian^e  would  come  had  the  au- 
thority of  as  hi<^li  a  scientific  authority  as  Alexander  von  Ilumbolili 
a  century  ago.  Xow  it  is  couiinfr  with  a  swiftness  that  enforces  the 
necessity  of  turning  to  artificial  means  in  order  not  to  lose  the  rich- 
ness of  a  soil  whose  productivity  has  been  demonstrated  through  a 
long  s(M*ies  of  years. 

Suggestions  have  ])een  made  for  pumping  plants  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
district  wher(»  tin*  drying  up  of  the  c^ast  lands  is  most  noticeable  and 
the  sands  are  encroaching  most  rapidly  on  the  alluvial  s<iil,  but  tlieiv 
is  no  definite  project.  Makers  f)f  irrigation  machinery  in  the  United 
States  Uiight  find  it  worth  while  to  send  an  ex])ert  to  study  lhi*J 
region  and  j)rovide  local  landowners  and  ca])italists  with  spe<-itic 
statements  of  the  kind  of  j)lants  wliich  should  he  installed  and  esti- 
mates of  the  i'Xpense.  for  tin*  hin(lr)wners.  while  recognizinir  the 
agricultural  situation,  are  slow  to  act  on  their  own  initiative. 

LEADING  MERCANTILE  IMPORTS. 

Thrashing  machines  and  even  har\'estci-^  are  not  likely  to  find  a 

nnirkci  soon,  though  some  of  the  grain  fiehi.^  in  the  inter-Andean  pla- 

rf\-n/s  iiiv  extensive  euo\\^\\  Vo  vwW  Iv>»y  vW\\\.   WwV  vW  cwvnei-s  of  the 

big  etstaiiis  are  satisfied  vviv\\  t\\^  vvi^iwW^ v\\^^'  ^>VVi:vtv^\Vt^wx\>vNfc^i^T^ 
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labor  of  the  peons  through  scythe  and  sickle  and  hand  flail.  For 
plows  there  is  a  better  prospect.  The  Indian  cultivator  still  clings 
to  .the  wood  prong  both  for  turning  up  the  soil  on  his  own  little 
patch  of  the  mountain  side  and  on  the  lai^r  fami  of  the  landowner. 
In  the  majority  of  the  regions  of  the  interior  no  other  kind  of  plow 
ever  has  been  seen.  Yet  the  railway,  is  already  working  a  change. 
At  Ambato,  which  is  the  center  of  a  somewhat  sandy  agricultural 
district,  some  modem  plows  are  in  use  and  thej'  are  employed  in  a 
few  other  districts.  Dealers  in  Guayaquil  now  keep  them  in  stock 
and  seek  to  interest  their  customers  in  them. 

In  farm  hand  tools  there  is  a  fair  use  of  those  of  American  manu- 
facture, but  this  trade  is  divided  with  England  and  Germany.  High- 
quality  machetes  of  New  England  make  control  the  market  in  the 
coast  region  where  the  sugar  plantations  are.  Hoes  and  adzes  are 
imported  chiefly  from  Germany  and  England  and  shovels  from 
England  and  the  United  States.  Axes  and  hatchets  are  from  the 
United  States.  Tliere  is  a  growing  use  of  wire  fencing  both  barbed 
and  woven,  with  a  tendency  to  favor  the  woven  wire. 

Machine  tools,  while  not  extensively  used,  find  a  good  market,  and 
the  bulk  of  them  are  from  the  United  States,  though  some  of  fine 
grade  are  imported  from  Fran(*e.  Ecuador  natives  are  noted  for 
their  skill  in  woodwork  and  carpentry.  loathes,  drills,  and  chisels 
of  good  quality  are  therefore  acceptable  to  them.  The  best  Phila- 
delphia handsaws  also  find  a  market,  though  the  change  of  some  of 
the  local  industries  to  steam  sawmills  has  partly  diverted  the  demand 
to  saws  of  that  class. 

HARDWARE,    SEWINO    MACHINES,    AND    MOTORS. 

The  market  for  builders'  hardware  is  a  good  one,  yet  largely  local 
in  its  character.  During  1007  some  300  new  houses  were  built  in 
Guayaquil,  though  many  of  them  were  not  large  ones.  But  all  of 
them  call  for  more  or  less  builders'  hardware  and  much  of  this  is 
supplied  from  the  United  States.  AVire  nails  are  almost  an  American 
monopoly,  but  in  bolts,  locks,  keys,  etc.,  England  and  Germany  com- 
pete with  the  American  articles.  The  use  of  sheet-iron  roofing  is 
growing  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  The  United  States 
is  getting  a  little  of  this  trade,  but  can  hardly  expect  a  large  share 
until  the  price  is  lowered  to  a  level  with  the  English  quotations  for 
corrugated  iron.  England  also  has  a  fair  proportion  of  the  trade  in 
iron  bars,  tubes,  and  tinplate.  American  manufacturers  do  not  ap- 
pear able  to  meet  the  English  prices  for  cheap  iron  cots  and  bed- 
steads, for  which  there  is  a  very  good  market.  England  sells  some 
tinware  and  cutlery,  but  Germany  has  the  advantage  in  most  of  the 
articles  of  household  hardware,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  Guayaquil  dealers  make  attractive  displays  of  the 
'  lines  of  machine  tools,  builders'  hardware,  cutlery,  eta,  and . 
manufacturers  find  it  advantageous  to  exhibit  cconpl^  sets  of 
manufactures  in  this  manner. 

There  is  some  competition  in  the  sale  of  sewing  maehimw,  boC  il 
is  not  strong  enough  seriously  to  affect  the  purchases  from  the  UniM 
States.  Typewriters  and  iron  safes  are  of  course  of  American  noiiD- 
facture.  Printing  press  machinery  is  from  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  Guayaquil  newspapers  have  the  latest  improved  presBes  and 
one  of  them  has  introduced  linotypes. 

Good  roads  are  not  extensive  enough  to  provide  a  large  ma^irt  for ' 
motor  vehicles,  but  there  is  a  field  for  them.  The  national  higjiway 
from  Quito  to  Ambato,  75  miles,  is  kept  in  repair  by  an  antomolHle 
transportation  company  under  arrangement  with  Uie  Government, 
and  owners  of  private  motors  have  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement 
American  motors  were  the  first  ones  introduced  into  Encador,  but 
the  French  makers  came  into  the  market  and  for  a  while  controDed 
it.  Now  motor  cars  from  the  United  States  are  again  being  imported* 
Motor  boats  have  not  come  into  vogue,  thou^  they  would  natu- 
rally supplement  the  steam  launches  which  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  for  use  in  the  Guayaquil  Harbor  and  the  rivers  wlieie 
the  native  balsas  or  rafts  ply. 

AMERICAN  TEXTILE  TRADE  LOSS. 

The  trade  in  textiles  is  one  on  which  the  United  States  has  little 
reason  to  congratulate  itself.  At  one  time  in  Ecuador  the  trade  in 
prints  meant  American  prints.  Xow  cotton  piece  goods  are  almost 
a  Manchester  monopoly.  The  story  is  told  in  the  customs-house 
returns  of  importations,  which  have  this  item:  "Cotton  cloths  in 
general.  Great  Britain,  $500,000;  United  States  $25,000."  Such 
headway  as  has  been  made  by  other  countries  in  getting  a  small 
share  of  this  market  has  been  by  Germany  and  Italy.  The  United 
States  still  sends  some  sheetings,  drills,  and  coarse  prints,  but  with 
little  regard  to  the  special  requirejuents  of  the  market,  which  are 
the  same  as  in  other  South  American  countries  where  both  the 
torrid  and  the  temperate  climates  obtain  and  the  fondness  of  the 
natives  for  bright -colored  and  gaudy  cloths  governs  their  purchases. 
Some  drills  are  supplied  from  England  that  could  be  fumLshed  as 
well  by  the  United  States.  Baizes  and  ginghams,  for  which  there  is 
a  good  demand,  are  controlled  by  Manchester.  Italy  and  Germany 
supply  casinettes.  Germany  divides  with  England  the  trade  in 
cotton  blankets  and  P2ngland  supplies  the  sewing  cotton  and  the 
satin. 
In  textiles  other  t\iai\  coUov\  Y-w^Vwwd  wwd  Germany  are  the  prin- 
cjpal  competitors  and  tWir  com\>^V\uo\\  \s  \n\\\\  ^i'w^  qK^t.   Eng- 
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land  supplies  the  larger  share  of  the  cashmeres  and  linens  and  Ger- 
many the  woolen  shawls  and  ready-made  clothing.  Stiflf  hats  are 
from  England,  which  also  furnishes  carpets  and  jute  bagging.  Italy 
has  most  of  the  trade  in  felt  hats.  Silks  and  fine  dry  goods,  for 
which  the  demand  in  Guayaquil  is  considerable,  are  imported  from 
France,  but  silk  and  cotton  mixtures  are  chiefly  from  England,  and 
silk  mantillas  are  imported  from  China.  German  hosiery  has  the 
market  for  this  class  of  goods. 

LEATHER    GOODS    AND   F(H)DSTLTFS. 

A  variety  of  leather  gowls  are  imported,  including  trunks  and 
valises  from  England  and  saddles  from  the  United  States.  The 
petaca  or  small  leather  tnmk  which  is  so  essential  for  mountain 
traveling  is  manufactured  locally  to  a  small  extent,  but?  the  material 
Ls  imported.  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  supply  the 
tanned  leather,  Germany  having  two-thirds  of  the  trade.  American 
boots  and  shoes  continue  to  hold  the  favor  they  gained  some  years 
ago,  and  this  market  is  worth  $ir)0,000  annually.  Imitations  of  tlie 
American  styles  have  been  attempted  and  importations  have  been 
received  from  Spain  which  were  sold  at  a  lower  price.  But  the 
quality  was  inferior  and  notwithstanding  that  the  American  style 
was  adopted  the  fit  was  unsatisfactoiy.  The  hot  and  humid  climate 
deteriorates  leather  goods  rapidly,  and  this  is  one  condition  which 
makes  it  desirable  for  the  American  boot  and  shoe  factories  to  main- 
tain the  quality. 

In  foodstuffs  and  provisions  the  Ignited  States  has  no  strong  com- 
petitor. Wheat  flour  is  occasionally  shipped  by  Chile,  but  not  in 
large  quantities.  The  American  importations  in  some  years  amount 
to  $250,000,  while  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  corn  meal  is 
taken  and  small  quantities  of  oatmeal  and  breakfast  foods.  Lard  is 
supplied  entirely  from  the  Ignited  States,  tlie  value  of  the  impoils 
in  1905,  which  was  an  average  year,  having  been  $330,000.  Hams, 
bacon,  and  other  packing-house  products  are  impoited  in  small 
quantities  and  there  are  some  inipoitations  of  tinned  goods.  The 
imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  United  States  in  lOPo  were 
valued  at  $1,500  and  olive  oil  fnmi  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  other 
European  countries  at  $20,000.  Italy  supplied  butter  and  cheese  to 
the  amount  of  $.*>r),0()0.  Vegetables  of  various  kinds,  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  onions,  are  imported  from  Chile. 

BEVEUACJES,   OILS,   AND   DRUGS. 

The  trade  in  wines,  licjuors,  beverages,  and  mineral  waters  is 
rather  curiously  distributed.  Xolwithstanding  that  there  are  local 
breweries  the  imports  of  beer  have  increased,  possibly  because  of  the 
lowering  of  the  duty.    This  trade  is  divided  between  Germany  and 
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the  United  States,  about  75  per  cent  of  it  being  held  by  Grermany. 
In  cognac  and  cheaper  brandies  and  champagnes  France  has  nearly 
all  the  business.  Whiskies,  of  which  the  imporations  are  small,  are 
divided  between  Scotland  and  the  United  States.  Ordinary  wines 
are  from  Spain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Italy  in  the  order 
named.  Italy  has  the  monopoly  of  vermuths.  Small  quantities  of 
mineral  waters  are  imported  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States. 

In  petroleum  and  other  oils,  paints,  varnishes,  medicines,  and 
drugs  and  chemicals,  the  United  States  holds  a  leading  place.  Pe- 
troleum is  supplied  to  the  exclusion  of  other  countries.  Drugs  and 
medicines  from  the  United  States  in  1905  were  more  than  double  the 
imports  from  all  other  countries.  Fine  soaps  are  furnished  by  Del- 
irium, Germany,  and  France  in  the  order  named,  but  some  toilet  soaps 
and  perfumes  of  American  make  have  an  established  market  which 
they  hold  in  spite  of  competition.  The  trade  in  stearin  candles  to 
the  value  of  $150,000  annually  is  in  the  hands  of  Belgium  and 
Germany. 

Fl'RNITl'RE  OPPORTL'NITY. 

In  the  long  list  of  misoellanoous  articles  there  are  some  of  which 
a  larger  quantity  cOuld  l>e  supplied  by  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  is  furniture.  Germany  now  has  this  market.  Paper  and  its 
manufactures  are  also  staple  imports  from  Germany.     The  United 

States  supplies  print in<r  i)aper  hut  does  little  in  writing  pajyor  am! 
similar  stationery.  In  earthenware,  eroekerv,  ^jflassware,  porcelain, 
and  similar  household  articles  the  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  German 
hands.  The  United  States  supj)lies  more  lampware  than  Germany. 
Cheap  enamel  ironware  is  not  in  extensive  use,  but  the  bulk  of  what 
is  used  eome<  from  (lermany.  rx'l^rium  and  France  su])ply  .soni»- 
fine  crystal  ware.  Amon;:- other  household  articles  the  United  Stales 
is  the  source  from  which  bru^he^  and  sw<'epin^  brooms  are  drawn. 
Sanitary  appliance>  aie  from  Kn^rhind  and  the  United  States. 
Pianos  and  other  musical  instruments  are  from  Germany.  Common 
muskets  are  imported  from  S|)ain  and  France,  revolvers  from  Spain 
and  Kn^rland. 

SHIPPING  SITUATION. 

The  connnei-cial  movement  of  Kcuador  as  to  shipping  might  1^ 
divided  ^^»oirrai)hicalIy  into  the  trans- Pacific  trade  witli  Australia 
and  China,  which  is  not  of  nnich  im|)ortance:  the  coast  Pacific*  tradt* 
from  Portland  and  San  Franrisco  and  interveninir  ports  on  the 
north  and  from  \'alparaiso  and  intervcnin^r  ports  on  the  south:  and 
the  trade  via  Panama  and  the  Sirait>  of  Ma^n"llan,  resjx^ctively.  The 
hulk  of  the  IralVie  \>  \)\  v\\v'  VaVVv^y  V\\v.n  vvnuU'>.  though  the  eoast 
I^ucitic  trade  is  eonsu\viraV)W,  ccaviyxw^  \\-s  \v  vVv>>vis  >\\vi  vi^isx^giif^is.  v.vi  -^^4 
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from  Oregon  and  California,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
Peru  and  Chile. 

The  nationalities  of  the  vessels  which  have  the  carrying  trade  of 
Ecuador  appear  from  the  following  exhibit  of  the  Guayaquil  ship- 
ping for  two  years : 


Nationality  and  class. 

1903. 

1903. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

British  steamers 

British  sailing"  vessels - 

106 
2 
53 
36 
S 
2 
10 

172,141 
2,680 
83,820 
78,421 
7,831 
3.858 
6,737 

97 
3 
51 
33 
3 

153.116 

4,787 

Ohilean  steamers _ 

German  steamers 

French  steamers _ 

Norwegian                         _    .  _ 

85.272 
88.495 
9.590 

Foreign  sailing  vessels 

8 

8.813 

Total         -                     .-.--. 

212 

358,648 

195 

350,073 

The  British  vessels  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  which  ply  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso,  and  the 
Chilean  steamers  are  of  the  Compaiiia  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores, 
which  follow  the  same  route.  The  German  ships  are  mostly  of  the 
Kosmos  Line,  whose  itinerary  is  from  Hamburg  to  San  Francisco, 
though  there  are  also  some  direct  voyages  of  German  ships  between 
Hamburg  and  Guayaquil.  The  other  vessels  indicated  come  under 
the  designation  of  the  "  tramps  "  which  compete  with  the  regular 
liners,  and  some  of  the  ships  of  British  and  German  nationality  be- 
long in  the  same  class.  The  Lamport  and  Holt  and  the  Gulf  Line 
and  the  Merchants  Line  from  New  York  dispatch  occasional  ves.sels 
by  way  of  Magellan  Straits. 

TONNAGE    MOVEMENTS. 

Measured  by  actual  freight  tonnage  the  shipping  of  Guayaquil  in 
1906  amounted  to  70,000  tons,  of  which  5,000  tons  was  local  coastwise 
traffic.  In  the  import  cargoes  there  figured  14,000  tons  of  coal 
brought  by  both  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  and  3,000  tons  of  rail- 
way material.  There  were  6,000  tons  of  merchandise  for  coast  ports 
other  than  Guayaquil.  Exports  were  32,500  tons,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Tons. 

South  American  coast  i)orts _       _     .5,500 

North  Euroiie  via  Magellan 8,500 

North  Europe  via  Panama 9,400 

United  States  via  Panama 7,500 

Spain  via  Panama 1,000 

Total 32.  500 

Freight  imported   via   Panama  was  7,500  tons  and  by  way  of 
Magellan  an  equal  quantity.     The  noticeable  featvxT^  ot  ^2eife.  '^vj^v^^ 
is  that  the  traffic  by  way  of  the  Straits  is  decT^«k.^\XL'g,  x<^^\an^  ''^^^'^ 
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thiit  v^ia  Panama  k  inct'eajsing  both  relativx*ly  ami  abHoIijt4?ty,  I>!ir- 
ing  1004  and  tht*  early  part  of  1903  there  was  an  iticrt-'H^'  of  the 
cargoe;^  brought  through  the  Straits  and  several  of  the  steamship 
lines  added  to  the  niimlx^r  of  their  ve^eln  using  that  rtnite,  but  thiJ* 
was  checked  by  a  temporary  niuse  which  hsis  a  |>erman(!nt  effect. 
The  prevalence  of  the  bubonic  plague  at  some  of  the  Atlantic  ns  wdl 
as  the  Pacific  |>orts  has  proved  a  serious  interference  with  ^Jiippiiig* 
Ves^sels  coming  through  the  Straits  are  fumigated  at  one  of  tlie  lower 
Peruvian  portn  and  then  if  they  proceed  to  Guayaquil  another  fumi* 
gation  is  i*equii'ert  l»efoiTi  they  will  be  received-  TJiei^e  fumigatioiitf 
are  both  co?>tly  and  vexatious,  WTiile  the  bubonic  plague  lias  thui^ 
had  a  tendency  to  divert  cargoes  fioni  the  Magellan  route  it  has  not 
been  th<?  leading  cause.  Guayaquil  is  only  835  miles  from  Paujittuu 
and  Panama  is  the  natural  route  for  the  bulk  of  the  commeww*  of 
Ecuador,  Shipping  facilities  and  freight  rates  on  the  west  c*oai^ 
have  been  discussed  very  fidly  in  two  official  reports  which  review 
the  whole  J^itutttion,'» 

1^ADEQt^iTK   HTKAMHyU'    FACIUTIKS   TROM    PAN\BCA. 

Tlic  in  format  ion  given  in  those  reports^  has  a  special  inten!:sl  for 
Guayaquil  since  it  h  one  of  the  leading  we*ft  coai^t  ports.  This  infor- 
niatiou  need  oidy  Im  supplt^iuented  by  again  stating  that  nolwilh* 
standing  the  nearne.s8  of  the  porta  of  the  United  States  no  advantage 
is  had  in  sliipping  rates  and  European  shipi>ers  appear  abb*  lo  neu- 
tralize the  advantage  American  shippers  have  in  time  and  distance. 
A  more  important  matter  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  facilities 
to  provide  for  the  increased  traffic  via  Panama  and  the  increased 
trade  generally.  Guayaquil  merchants  complain  of  the  losses  to 
which  they  are  subject  by  the  delay  and  uncertainty  in  receiving  the 
consignments  and  in  this  they  have  common  ground  with  the  mer- 
chantfvof  other  west  coast  ports. 

Whatever  the  situation  in  the  past  may  have  been,  I  have  heard  no 
complaints  that  the  Panama  Railway  now^  fails  to  get  the  freight 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  trouble  of  the  w^est  coast  importers  is  in  hav- 
ing it  taken  from  Panama  by  the  steamers.  Some  of  them  send  special 
representatives  to  Panama  to  labor  with  the  steamship  agents.  In 
the  latter  part  of  October  a  steamer  of  the  Chilean  Line  sailed  one 
day  and  one  of  the  British  company  the  following  morning.  Yet 
these  two  steamers  left  5,200  tons  of  freight  and  some  frantic  ship- 
pers on  the  dock.    The  two  companies  are  supposed  to  have  a  woii- 

**(!)  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  Senate  Docnment 
No.  429,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session.     (2)  Reimrt  on  Trade  Conditions  in 
Central  America  and  on  the  W^est  Coast  of  Sonth  Aniorlon.  by  Lincoln  Hntdiin- 
son,  special  agent  of  the  I>epaT\meu\.  ol  Comm^T^fe  wtivi  VaiVvor. 
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ing  agreement  as  to  sailing  schedules  and  other  matters  but  appar- 
ently it  is  observed  only  in  maintaining  freight  and  passenger  rates, 
the  latter  being  comparatively  the  highest  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

DELAY   OF   PASSENGERS. 

The  demoralization  in  the  sailing  schedules  often  puts  passengers  to 
a  heavy  expense.  Nominally  the  companies  dispatch  their  steamers 
from  Panama  alternate  weeks,  Thursday  or  Friday  being  the  sailing 
day,  so  that  passengers  leaving  New  York,  Southampton,  Hamburg 
or  Cherburg  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  continue  their  voyage  with  a 
detention  of  not  more  than  one  to  three  days.  But  during  October 
passengers  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  had  to  wait  intervals 
of  eleven  and  again  of  twelve  days  in  order  to  take  their  passage  for 
Guayaquil  and  the  other  ports.  I  am  informed  that  this  delay  was 
exceptional,  yet  it  is  admitted  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
published  schedules.  Increased  trade  on  the  west  coast  has  increased 
the  number  of  business  men  and  others  traveling,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  some  consideration  both  in  preventing  loss  of  time  and  in 
incurring  expenses. 

The  question  of  freights,  however,  will  be  the  controlling  one  and 
in  view  of  the  permanent  addition  to  traffic  by  way  of  Panama  the 
necessity  of  improved  shipping  facilities  through  the  present  lines  en- 
larging their  service  or  by  the  establishment  of  competing  ones  is 
most  important  to  the  commerce  of  Ecuador  and  to  the  entire  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

NATIONAL  FISCAL  SYSTEM. 

The  fiscal  system  of  Ecuador  does  not  bear  heavily  on  imported 
commodities,  many  of  these  being  articles  of  prime  necessity  which 
could  not  stand  too  large  an  impost.  Though  the  various  surtaxes, 
warehouse  and  wharf  charges,  and  miscellaneous  dues  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  customs  schedules  the  total 
does  not  amount  to  figures  that  are  formidable.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions the  tariff  rates  are  specific  and  are  based  on  net  and  gross 
weight  according  to  the  metric  system.  Articles  free  of  duty  include 
a  wide  range  of  construction  material,  steel  rails,  iron  and  steel 
bridge  work,  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  instruments  and 
apparatus,  building  material,  etc.  During  the  periods  of  domestic 
agricultural  scarcity  wheat  and  other  cereals  are  admitted  free 
while  the  duties  are  reduced  on  various  food  products,  but  that  on 
flour  is  high.  Textiles  bear  a  large  part  of  the  duties  that  are 
collected. 

The  proportion  of  the  import  and  export  taxes  is  about  $2  on 
imports  to  $1  on  exports.     In  1906  the  customs  incox^'^  i^corov 'vKv>$<5f«\. 
duties  was  5,649,000  sucres  and  from  export  dwWe,^  ^^<c>^^^^^  ^n^kx^'^- 
S  D—m-l—Vol  1 1 54 
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Th6  mtemal-revenne  receipts  are  froui  taxes  on  the  cM)nsumptioii 
of  liquorEs,  Ij^nd  transfers,  the  sstamp  tax,  the  salt  monopoly,  and 
miscellRneous  Hourees,  The  post-office  system  and  the  Governm^t 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  produce  no  net  reTeniie,  both  being 
operated  at  a  Iosh.  The  national  revenues  from  all  source:?  vary 
from  11.000.000  to  12,000,000  sucres,  or  $5,500,000  to  $6,000/)o6. 
After  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  are  met  tliis  leaves^ 
little  if  any  mirplus  for  guarantmng  railway  construction  and 
carrying  on  public  improvements  of  a  national  character.  Prei^ident 
Alfaro^s  administration  is  strongly  committed  to  railway  construe* 
tion,  but  it  has  to  take  into  account  that  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
is  poor  and  its  wishes  in  this  matter  can  not  always  be  eonrerted 
into  deeds.  However,  the  recognized  public  debt,  foreign  »nd  inter- 
nal, is  not  so  large  as  tfl  pre^^Iude  the  probabilities  that  sufficient 
guarantie^^  may  be  affordefl  foreign  capital  to  induce  it  to  undertake 
some  of  the  projects  which  1  have  outlined  in  treating  of  railwayii, 

THE    PUBHC   DEBT. 

The  late.st  ufRcial  information  concerning  the  public  debt  of 
Ecuador  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  minister  of  hacienda  (sec- 
retary of  the  treasury)  for  1906,  The  obligation.^  compri^inf^  the 
foreign  debt  consistetl  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  Guayaquil  and 
Quito  Railway;  the  consolidated  debt  ur  loans  from  the  Imnk^  of 
Guayaquil  to  the  Government;  credits  to  be  consolidated;  and  the 
loan  from  the  French  Finance  Corporation.  These  debts  are  usually 
described  in  terms  of  condors,  the  condor  being  the  coinage  basis 
of  the  Ecuador  gold  money  system,  equal  to  10  sucres,  and  the  exad 
equivalent  of  the  English  pound  sterling.  In  July,  1904,  gold  bonds 
for  the  railway  had  been  issued  up  to  $9,500,000  and  later  additions 
increased  the  amount  to  about  $12,300,000,  making  allowance  for  the 
redemption  or  amortization.  Some  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  Government  and  the  company  relating  to  the  full  amounts  due, 
the  interest  payments,  etc.,  presumably  will  be  settled  by  the  arbi- 
tration that  is  now  in  progress.  In  1906  an  issue  was  made  of 
$1,000,000  gold  custom-house  bonds  redeemable  at  par  in  payment 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  general  export  duties  and  100  per  cent  of  the 
export  duties  on  vegetable  ivory.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  were 
for  the  payment  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  bond  coupons. 
It  was  taken  by  the  local  merchants  and  the  banks. 

The  Guayaquil  Bank  loans  to  the  Government  vary  according  to 

the  latter's  necessities  and  the  willingness  of  the  banks  to  provide  for 

them.    In  1906  the  sum  was  4,207,000  sucres  or  $2,100,000.    Provisimi 

is  made  for  paying  the  interest  and  the  amortization  fund  on  these 

ioans  by  making  over  lYve  coW^cVaow  oi  IW  ^^^rt  and  import  duties 
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out  of  which  the  banks  retain  the  amount  that  is  to  be  applied  to 
interest  and  redemption. 

The  internal  consolidated  debt  amounted  to  $300,000  and  the  float- 
ing debt  consisted  of  obligations  to  Government  employees  and 
similar  items  which  scarcely  can  be  figured  as  part  of  the  national 
debt.  The  loans  from  the  French  Finance  Corporation  totaled 
$440,000  and  were  contracted  in  order  to  meet  the  railway  coupons. 

Guayaquil  has  a  municipal  debt  of  about  $1,000,000.  The  city  is 
rich  and  solvent  and  could  add  largely  to  this  sum  in  carrying  out 
the  project  of  sanitation  without  in  any  manner  impairing  its  credit. 

MAINTENANCE    OF   GOLD    STANDARD. 

One  source  of  strength  to  Ecuador  which  gives  stability  to  its  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  particularly  during  periods  of  political 
revolutions  and  other  uncertainties  that  in  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  so  seriously  hamper  trade,  is  its  monetary  system.  It 
easily  maintains  the  gold  standard,  there  are  no  violent  fluctuations 
in  exchange,  and  the  value  of  products  bought  in  the  country  or  of 
goods  shipped  to  it  never  is  in  doubt.  The  legislation  providing  the 
gold  standard  went  into  effect  in  1900.  The  real  basis  is  the  English 
pound  sterling,  which  was  declared  by  law  to  be  current  and  legal 
tender.  This  provision  accounts  for  the  importations  of  English 
sovereigns  and  their  employment  as  part  of  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
banks.  In  addition  to  the  gold  coins  the  circulation  is  of  silver  and 
paper  notes.  The  unit  of  circulation  is  the  sucre  and  10  sucres  equal 
a  gold  condor  or  English  sovereign.  The  sucre  is  issued  both  as 
silver  coin  and  as  a  bank  note,  but  the  more  convenient  form  of  the 
note  is  preferred  and  the  silver  circulation  is  more  of  the  minor  coins. 
Bank  notes  are  issued  in  the  denominations  of  1,  2,  and  5  sucres  and 
upward. 

The  Ecuador  law  requires  a  gold  reserve  of  50  per  cent  and  an 
additional  10  per  cent  of  silver  for  banks  of  issue.  There  are  three 
banks  of  issue  whose  notes  are  in  circulation:  Banco  del  Ecuador 
and  Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola,  of  Guayaquil;  and  the  Bank  of 
Pinchincha,  of  Quito.  The  latter  is  a  new  institution  and  was  started 
chiefly  with  American  and  other  foreign  fimds  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000. 

BANKS  OF  ISSUE. 

The  total  outstanding  circulation  of  the  banks  of  issue  as  of  the 
year  1906-7  is  8,808,000  sucres,  divided  as  follows:  Banco  del  Ecua- 
dor, 4,098,000;  Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola,  3,950,000;  and  Bank  of 
Pichincha,  320,000.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  business  of  the 
country  is  conducted  entirely  on  8,368,000  sucres  or  $4,184.jOOQ^^\xNSiR^ 
there  is  the  movement  of  species,  principaWj  son^t^\^^  vkv^qtcN^^ 
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froni  England,  In  1^6  the  exact  importations  were  £l96j000  md 
of  this  amount  £47,000  was  transferred  to  Pern  and  CMle  against 
drafts  on  London-  At  the  beginning  of  1906  the  circulating  medicisn 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  was  $11,666,824,  divided  into  bank  notes, 
|6,aG7jOO0;  gold  notes,  $t3,504j869;  and  silver  cot^,  $2,7SNI,D55. 

Besides  the  three  banks  wliose  notes  are  in  circulatiDn  two  mort* 
(rage  loan  banlcs — the  Banco  de  Credito  Hipatecario  with  a  capiuJ 
of  ?500,0rJ0,  and  tlie  Banco  Territorial  with  $200,000  capital— fti^ 
organized  on  a  basis  which  gives  them  the  riglit  to  issue  notess^  The 
*  mortgage  bonks  issue  warrant*?  or  "  cednhis  ^^  for  each  operatiofi  th«!j 
make,  these  warrants  l>eariiig  D  per  cent  interest  and  bein^gnaran!e«l 
by  the  mortgagee  on  the  property  and  by  the  bank^is  capital*  The 
Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola  also  has  a  mortgage  loan  di?partnient 

The  total  deposits  in  all  the  Guayaquil  banks,  including  ibc  sts* 
ings  banks,  at  the  beginning  of  190G  was  $4.115J02- 
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TIio  rate  of  discount  for  the  quarter  of  century  prec^din^  1&05  wia 

12  per  cent*  Then  it  wius  lowertnl  temponirily  to  7  piir  cent,  »*ttb 
subsefjuent  inc'icase  to  8  per  cenL  Banking  has  been  a  very  profit- 
able nioan.H  of  investing  capital,  as  appears  from  the  summary  of  Ibt 
operatious  of  the  leading  financial  institutions.  The  llaiik  <if 
Ecuador  paid  a  dividend  of  15  per  emit  in  1906  and  this  has  been  iti 
prevailing  rate  for  a  number  of  years,  except  when  it  paiil  US  per 
cent-  The  Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola  paid  12  per  cent;  the  Umnco 
de  Credito  Hipotecario  15  per  oent»  and  the  Banco  TerriioriMl  10 
per  cent.    The  average  dividend  on  approximately  $5,000,000  wis 

13  per  cent.  All  of  these  institutions  paid  good  dividends  thrai|^ 
the  previous  years,  although  in  1^2,  owing  to  a  cominercial  crisis^ 
the  Banco  Comercial  called  in  the  whole  of  its  unpaid  capttil, 
passed  its  dividend  and  in  the  following  year  paid  only  6  per  crnt 
In  1906  all  the  banks,  in  addition  to  the  dividends  paid,  addetl  to 
their  reserves.  That  the  financial  community  of  Guayaquil  b  i 
stnmg  one  is  appait'ut  fnuu  its  bunking  operations. 

The  facilities  for  international  commerce  are  provided  by  meain 
of  drafts  on  London  and  New  York,  but  the  transactions  are  tut  ti» 
must  part  conducted  through  Londoiu  Xincty-day  conimerciil 
drafts  on  London,  Paris,  or  Hamburg  with  the  bill  of  lading  attadfi 
are  discoiuitcd  at  fi*om  1  to  2)  per  cent.  For  New  York  the  time  t* 
naually  sixty  days.  These  coroniercial  drafts  are  dinwn  by  the  ex- 
porten*  against  slnpnients  of  cocoa,  ivory  nutfi*  rubber,  hides,  istra* 
hats,  etc*  Bank  drafts  on  New  York  and  London  are  at  three  dap' 
Bight  and  J  to  1  per  cent  premium* 
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MERCHANTS  AND  TRADE  METHODS. 

The  commerce  of  Ecuador,  the  banking,  exporting  and  importing, 
is  principally  in  the  hands  of  strong  native  firms,  though  foreigners 
are  partners  in  some  of  the  houses,  particularly  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  shipping.  Most  of  the  exporters  are  also  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  general  merchandise.  Italians  and  Germans  are 
about  evenly  established  in  the  jobbing  trade  and  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  at  interior  trading  points  as  well  as  at  Guayaquil. 
The  Italians,  however,  are  more  numerous  in  retail  business.  The 
English  are  well  represented.  The  cocoa  trade  is  the  basis  of  the 
French  firms  and  several  Spanish  houses  are  also  represented. 

A  compact  Chinese  commercial  circle  whose  members  do  their  own 
importing  has  a  profitable  share  in  the  retail  trade  of  Guayaquil  and 
is  showing  a  tendency  to  spread  out  through  the  country  in  spite  of 
native  opposition.  At  Quito  business  men  have  protested  against  the 
Chinese  opening  stores  and  at  some  of  the  smaller  cities  their  places 
have  been  attacked  by  mobs.  Ecuador  has  a  rigid  Chinese  exclusion 
act  and  the  local  merchants  claim  tliat  the  Chinese  who  are  trying  to 
open  business  in  the  interior  have  got  into  the  country  surreptitiously 
instead  of  being  members  of  the  Guayaquil  colony  who  were  estab- 
lished in  business  before  the  exclusion  act  was  passed.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  wliich  their  presence  causes  the  Chinese 
mercantile  colony  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  permanent  and  an  influential 
one.  Turkish  subjects,  Syrians,  are  also  making  their  entrance  into 
the  trade  of  the  country  in  spite  qf  opposition. 

AMERICAN    REPRESENTATION. 

American  interests  are  fairly  well  established.  The  Guayaquil  and 
Quito  Railway,  which  is  its  own  purchasing  agent,  is  naturally  the 
largest  single  buyer  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  United 
States.  New  York  leather  interests,  which  are  the  principal  buyers 
of  hides,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  business  have  established  a  trad- 
ing company  which  imports  and  sells  general  merchandise.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  Guayaquil,  with  branches  in  Quito  and  other  towns 
in  the  interior,  Americans  are  owners  or  partners  in  several  Guaya- 
quil mercantile  houses  and  the  members  of  many  of  the  native  firms 
are  frequent  visitors  to  the  United  States,  so  that  it  can  not  be  said 
there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  American  goods.  On  the  contrary 
the  commercial  communication  is  close. 

As  to  the  means  of  increasing  trade  it  may  be  said  that  while 
circulars  and  catalogues  do  some  good,  samples,  exhibits  of  the  actual 
articles,  demonstration,  and  personal  solicitation  by  commercial 
travelers  who  understand  the  requirements  of  Sij«Lm^-kxssKt\5i»sv 
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people  and  the  business  methods  will  do  much  mon*  gocicl.  OiiiiYa^iiil 
by  through  steamer  schedule  is  ten  or  eleven  diiya  distant  from  New 
York  and  also  from  New  Orleans-  Quito  by  the  railway  is  two  dajB 
distant  from  Guayaquil,  and  the  trip  there  affords  the  means  of  learn- 
ing the  commercial  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  inter- Andean 
plateaus  and  also  of  those  in  the  Oriente  region  wMeh  stretcbes  frcim 
the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras  through  the  fertile  valleys  that 
are  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  The  l>est  lime  for 
visiting  the  country  is  the  [leAlthy  season,  comparatively  f^peaking,  al 
Guayaquil,  which  is  from  June  to  Decern l>er.  The  coolest  and  moit 
pleasant  montlis  on  the  coast  are  June  and  July. 

NATIONAL  EXPOSITION CHAMBERS  OF  COMMSBCB. 

Opportimity  for  the  exhibit  of  actual  goods  and  the  working  dem- 
onstration  of  their  utility  \s  oifered  by  the  national  exposition  whirJi 
opens  at  Quito  in  August,  1909.  This  should  prove  an  ei^pedally 
good  chance  for  making  known  American  farm  tools,  such  as  plofrg 
and  the  simpler  implements.  Information  regarding  the  ct)nditiof» 
and  the  details  of  the  Ecuador  National  Exposition  can  !>e  r»t>tjiined 
later — when  the  plans  are  further  advanced — ^th rough  the  Burvuu  of 
Manufactures. 

Valuable  means  of  information,  especially  in  regard  to  the  fitiatioeflr 
exfjort  commerce,  and  the  resources  of  Ecuador  are  the  Chambifn*  of 
Commerce  of  Guayaqutl  rmd  Quito,  respf>etively.  Tlie  Ouaym(;uiI 
organization  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years.  Its  annual 
reports,  containing  a  full  review  of  the  trade  movements,  are  pub- 
lished in  English.  The  Quito  Chamber  has  recently  been  organized 
and  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  commerce  of  the  capital.  One  of  its 
objects  is  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  customs-house  at  Quita 
This  is  looked  upon  as  a  natural  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  Other  aims  are  to  stimulate  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  interior  and  to  foster  direct  export  and  import  trade.  Its 
secretary  may  be  addressed  in  English.  (Lists  of  the  members  of  the 
Guayaquil  and  the  Quito  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures.) 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  commercial  conditions  in  Ek^uador 
with  a  statement  of  the  stable  financial  system  and  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  interests  are  identified  with  the  trade,  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  belief  that  if  the  abundant  natural  resources  are  developed, 
as  they  may  be,  the  foreign  trade  will  be  increased  proportionately. 
American  enterprise,  by  building  the  railway,  has  opened  up  the 
heart  of  the  country  and  added  to  the  area  whose  products  may  be 
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marketed  abroad.  The  accumulated  capital  of  the  Guayaquil  busi- 
ness community  can  find  profitable  employment  in  developing  and 
marketing  these  products  and  the  commerce  with  all  countries  will 
be  rendered  more  extensive  and  more  profitable  by  placing  Guayaquil 
on  the  modem  sanitary  basis  of  other  leading  ports. 

The  geographical  proximity  of  the  United  States,  its  position  as  a 
buyer  of  Ecuador's  products,  and  its  function  in  supplying  the  manu- 
factured and  other  articles  that  are  demanded  by  the  Ecuador  market 
indicate  that  the  present  intimate  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  coimtries  will  become  closer.  The  Panama  trade  influence  is 
already  felt  and  this  offers  the  opportunity  for  cooperation  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  international  sanitation. 
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LirrrER  of  submittal. 


Milan,  Italy,  January  15,  1908. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  reports  on  the  import 
trade  of  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  with  special  reference  to  textiles. 

A  study  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  Italy  discloses  interesting  con- 
ditions that  have  some  comparative  bearing  on  the  American  industry 
while  the  facts  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  reports  on  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Egypt  show  an  immense  volume  of  trade,  in  which  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  might  secure  an  important  share. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  information  presented  will  lead  to  these 
markets  being  more  thoroughly  exploited  for  the  sale  of  American  cot- 
ton fabrics  and  of  other  products  of  American  manufacture. 
Respectfully, 

W.  A.  Graham  Clark, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
To  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Laboi\ 
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COTTON  TEXTILE  TRADE  IN  TURKISH  EMPIRE, 
GREECE,  AND  ITALY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  reports  by  Special  Agent  Clark  covering  the  cotton 
industries  and  trade  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Egypt  are  continua- 
tions of  the  volume  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  the 
eariy  part  of  1907,  entitled,  '*  Foreign  Markets  for  the  Sale  of  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Products/'  While  the  aim  and  scope  of  these  additional 
reports  relate  to  the  cotton  goods  trade  of  the  several  countries  treated 
of,  Special  Agent  Clark  covers  their  general  trade,  as  being  necessary 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  conditions  prevailing  there,  and  the 
best  means  by  which  American  manufacturers  can  reach  the  several 
markets. 

The  report  covering  the  cotton  goods  trade  of  Turkey  in  Asia  gives  a 
comprehensive  elucidation  of  the  trade  of  a  vast  and  compHcated  dis- 
trict, containing  a  large  population  with  peculiar  tastes  in  the  matter 
of  cotton  textiles — tastes  fully  catered  to  by  European  agents  and  fac- 
tors. Those  portions  of  Mr.  Clark's  report  covering  cash  and  credits, 
business  methods,  conditions  which  hamper  trade  extension,  freight 
rates,  and  banking  faciUties,  and  European  imitations  of  American 
cloth,  are  of  special  interest  to  American  manufacturers. 

As  a  rule  the  trade  of  Turkey  has  been  grouped  under  one  head, 
which  is  not  only  confusing  but  very  misleading,  as  the  cotton  goods 
trade  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  at  least  double  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  not 
taking  into  account  the  cottons  received  in  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
thence  passed  on  to  Asia. 

According  to  Turkish  returns,  as  given  by  Special  Agent  Clark,  the 
total  imports  of  cotton  goods  into  Turkey  during  the  year  ended 
Marph  31,  1906,  amounted  to  $31,270,003,  imported  from  the  follow- 
ing coimtries :  United  Kingdom,  $21,662,929;  Italy,  $3,146,891;  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, $2,654,725;  Germany,  $1,094,903;  France,  $1,025,768; 
all  other  countries,  $1,693,697.  All  kinds  of  cotton  manufactures  are 
embraced  in  this  schedule,  although  piece  goods  compose  the  greater 
portion. 

As  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  said  to  dominate  the  cotton  goods 
trade  of  Turkey,  and  as  British  piece  goods  come  nearest  to  American 
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piece  goods  in  quality  and  price  of  the  manufactures  of  any  other  eotut- 
try,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  few  details  concerning  these  to  enahla 
American  tBctors  to  reach  a  very  close  estimate  of  their  abihty  to  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  Turkey  with  other  countries  for  any  lai^e  por- 
tion of  this  trade. 

The  exports  of  British  cotton  piece  goods  to  Turkey  during  the  cat* 
endar  year  190G  amounted  to  478,880,500  yards  and  during  1907  to 
401,335,200  yards,  valued  at  123,931,595  and  $21,706,968^  msprc- 
tively,  a  loss  of  77,543,300  yards  and  S2,224,627j  which,  accofdtng  to 
Mr.  Clark,  was  due  to  Italian  and  Austrian  competition. 

The  United  Kingdom  exported  to  Turkey  during  the  year  1909 
cotton  yarns  to  the  value  of  $3,147,2r>8,  and  1907  $2,654,282,  a  decrease 
of  $403,016.  The  exports  of  all  other  cotton  goods  {sewing  thready 
hosierj"-,  etc.)  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Turkey  in  1906  amounted  I 
to  $1 ,335,721 ,  of  which  nearly  one-half  went  to  Turkey  in  Asia.  Thws 
the  total  exports  of  cotton  manufacturer  frooi  the  United  Kiitgdom  to 
Turkey  in  1906  amounted  to  $28,414,614,  mst^ad  of  $21,662,929,  as  I 
given  in  Turkish  returns. 

The  ex])Drts  of  Aiiiericau  cotton  manufactures  to  Turke>*  for  the 
fiscal  year  1906  amounted  to  only  $208,356,  the  greater  portion  gciiiig 
to  Turkey  in  Asia. 

For  the  fiscal  year  190&  the  direct  shipments  of  American  CKittoa 
textileg  tr>  Turkirtli  ports  amounted  to  $249,453.  The  largest  ilem 
wan  of  unbleaehed  or  ^ay  goods,  of  wliieli  1,*^00,529  yard  .  '  ' 
at  $95,760,  went  to  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  591,884  yards,  valued  at 
$41,843,  went  to  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  export  of  bleached  goods 
from  the  United  States  to  Turkey  in  1907  aggregated  74,358  yards, 
worth  $6,201,  dyed  goods,  worth  $29,262,  and  wearing  apparel,  etc., 
$4,387.  The  foregoing  furnishes  the  basis  and  entering  wedge  for 
what  should  develop  into  a  substantial  trade. 

The  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  into  Greece  in  1906,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Clark,  amounted  to  $2,022,896,  besides  cotton  yams,  which  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  $261,356.  The  exports  of  British  piece  goods 
to  Greece  during  the  years  1906  and  1907  amounted  to  $1,967,258  and 
$2,067,123,  respectively. 

The  total  value  of  British  cotton  manufactures  (piece  goods,  yams, 
and  all  other  manufactures)  exported  to  Greece  in  1906,  the  latest  year 
for  which  full  returns  are  available,  amounted  to  $2,527,732,  or 
$243,480  more  than  such  imports  into  Greece  from  all  countries  during 
that  year,  according  to  Greek  statistics.  This,  atleast,  shows  the  pr^ 
dominance  of  British  cottons  in  the  Greek  trade.  Mr.  Clark  calb 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  saw  special  brands  of  American  piece 
goofls  in  Greek  shops. 
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An  item  of  special  interest  in  Mr.  Clark's  report  is  that  relating  to 
four  direct  steamship  lines  now  plying  between  Greece  and  the  United 
States,  whereby  American  products  can  be  delivered  in  that  Kingdom 
in  shorter  time  and  at  lower  rates  than  from  Liveri^ool,  a  fact  which 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  American  producers  generally. 

In  his  report  on  Italy,  Mr.  Clark  sajs:  "The  greatest  article  of 
manufacture  in  Italy  is  cotton,  and  the  product  of  the  cotton  mills 
forms  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  list  of  manufactures  exj)orte(l.'' 

Very  few  have  given  consideration  to  Italy  as  a  cotton  mamifac- 
tiirer,  but  all  who  read  the  report  on  the  development  of  this  great 
industiyin  that  Kingdom  will  perceive  that  Italy  is  beginning  to  dispute 
the  world's  markets  with  the  older  maniifactiiring  countries. 

As  in  nearly  all  manufacturing  countries,  Italy  is  still  indebted  to 
foreign  countries  for  some  special  classes  of  foreign  cotton  goods, 
such  as  thread,  twine,  colored  or  <lyo(l  jiiece  goods,  made-up  goods, 
cotton  oilcloth,  etc.,  of  which  it  imported  35,357,021  worth  in  1906, 
perhaps  relatively  the  smallest  import  of  any  of  the  maiuifacturing 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  from  Italy  in  1906 
amounted  to  S2n,097,156,  composed  of  the  following:  Yarns,  et(j., 
$4,506,504;  colore<l  or  dye<I  piece  goods,  810,7 i:],SS4;  printed  piece 
goods,  $2,675,055;  other  i)iece  goods,  S2.29S,J<Sl;  total  piece  goods, 
$15,687,423;  all  othcT  cottons,  J?;5,10:j,229.  As  noted  by  Mr.  Clark, 
this  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  (»xj>orts  of  cotton  manufactures 
for  Italy,  the  amount  in  1S95  having  been  only  84,711,000. 

The  fact  that  Italy,  after  importing  all  the  raw  nuiterial,  the  greater 
portion  from  the  United  States,  should  Ix*  able  to  huild  up  a  large 
and  growing  trade  in  Argentina,  Turkey,  Kgypt,  etc.,  should  con- 
vince American  manufacturers,  who  have  the  raw  materials  at  their 
mill  doors,  that  there  is  no  market  so  guarded  or  ])ossesse(l  hy  foreign 
factors  wherein,  hy  com])rehensive  and  steady  effort,  trade  can  not 
be  built  up. 

Mr.  C9ark's  report-,  not  only  as  it  relates  to  the  cotton  goods  trade 
but  for  its  valuable  information  covering  the  organization  and  work- 
ing of  Italian  mills,  the  relations  (»xisting  between  em])loyers  and 
employees,  as  well  as  the  living  con<litions,  wages,  and  efliciency  of 
the  latter,  deserve  the  special  consi(l(»ration  of  American  mill  em- 
ployers and  employees,  as,  in  the  main,  these  '^efnciencies'^  in  the 
production  of  cottcm  gcxjds  are  those  which  nuist  he  met  and  over- 
come in  all  American  efforts  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  world's 
trade. 

According  to  a  report  from  Consul-General  Iddings,  of  Cairo,  the 

imports  of  cotton  manufactures  into  Egyi)t  amounted  to  830,204,245 

and  $30,504,175  in   1900  and    1907,  r(\spectivel) .     The  exports  of 

British  piece  goods  to  Kgyi)t  during  the  same,  years  amounted  to 
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$14,032,746  and  $13,774,225,  respectively.  The  total  expof 
BritLsli  cottons  of  all  kinds  to  Egj'pt  in  1900,  the  lati^st  ycio*  ff>r 
whi^h  full  details  are  available,  amounted  to  $15^304^000,  in  a  total 
iin]>ort  into  Egypt  in  that  year  of  $30,264,245,  leaving  a  IniltLnci;*  of 
nearly  50  percent  to  be  supplied  by  Austria,  Franci%  Germany,  Italy, 
etc.,  the  share  of  the  United  States  therein  amounting  to  only  $10,0^^ 
our  exj>ort8  thither  for  that  year. 

Special  Agent  Clark  calk  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  esctiM^  Iax  u( 
8  per  cent  is  imposed  on  the  f>roduction  of  all  cotton  nulls  in  Egypt^ 
This  mil  prevent  any  local  manufacturea  of  moment,  so  that  Amefi* 
can  producers  of  t<*xtile  fabric*^,  in  any  eifortis  they  may  make  for 
sectiring  trade  in  EgJTpt,  can  rely  upon  ha\ing  to  compete  there  with 
foreign  factor*  only,  the  same  competition  which  they  have  to  meet 
in  all  other  markete* 
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GENERAL  TRADE  RF/IEW. 

EUROPEAN  MONOPOLY  OF  THE  MARKET. 

COMMERCIAL    AWAKENING AMERICAN    INFLUENCE    NOW    BEING    FELT — 

BUSINESS   METHODS  AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

Turkey  is  a  country  to  which  the  United  States  sells  few  goods. 
American  manufacturers  are  ^adually  beginning  to  realize,  however, 
that  this  market  is  worth  cultivating,  and  American  sales  are  increas- 
ing. Though  a  backward  country,  Turkey  is  now  feeling  the  impetus 
of  modern  progress,  and  trade  in  both  exports  and  imports  is  growing. 
Concessions  for  railways,  the  electric  trolley  line  at  Damascus,  two 
automobiles  in  Constantinople,  and  one  telephone  line  authorized 
are  signs  of  commercial  and  industrial  advancement. 

The  latest  Turkish  statistics  are  for  the  year  ended  March  13, 1906, 
and  show  imports  of  $138,010,491  and  exports  of  $86,558,429,  or  a 
total  trade  of  $224,508,920.  In  passing  through  the  Turkish  customs 
many  articles  are  said  to  be  undervalued,  and  the  actual  trade  of  the 
country  therefore  is  probably  over  $250,000,000. 

Turkey's  universal  provider  is  Great  Britain,  which  monopolizes 
between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  total  trade.  Another  third  is 
controlled  bjr  Austria,  France,  and  Italy,  while  the  remainder  is  more 
widely  distributed. 

DISCREPANCIES    IN    STATISTICS COUNTRIES    SHOWING    GAINS. 

Turkish  statistics,  while  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  accurate,  are 
valuable  as  showing  the  general  trend  of  the  trade.  The  inaccuracy 
is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  than  in  that  of  any  other 
nation,  and  part  of  the  trade,  especially  export  trade,  credited  to  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  ancf  Germany  is  really  American 
trade.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  no  American  ships  appear 
in  Turkish  waters,  and  the  customs  oflBcers  at  many  places  have  a  habit 
of  crediting  exports  to  the  flag  that  carries  them.  In  regard  to  im- 
ports, there  is  not  such  a  large  discrepancy  in  this  respect,  but  goods 
are  often  credited  to  the  port  of  transshipment.  There  are  also  fac- 
tors involved  that  even  a  careful  customs  service  could  not  accurately 
ascertain.  It  is  a  fact  that  American  goods  are  shipped  into  Turkey 
from  the  stock  at  the  head  agency  in  some  other  country.  German 
goods  are  often  shipped  from  Antwerp,  Kotterdam,  Trieste,  etc.,  and 
m  many  cases  credited  to  the  country  whence  shipped.  In  fact,  it 
would  l)e  better  in  this  case  to  lump  the  figures  for  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Belgium.  The  figures  for  the  United  States,  as  stated,  are  the 
ones  that  are  virtually  wrong.  Taking  the  official  American  figures 
and  considering  the  amount  that  goes  indirect,  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Turkey  is  not  far  from  $15,000,000,  of  which 
$3,000,000  is  exports  to  Turkey  and  $12,000,000  imports.  i.xowv'Yxi.^es^^^. 
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While  the  Turkish  statistics  are  not  accurate,  they  seem  neverthalean 
to  show  very  well  the  trend  of  the  trade  with  the  cotitioeutal  caujitrie& 

DISTRIBUTIOX   OF  IMPDETS   AND   EXPORTS, 

The  latest  figures  showing  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Turkey  with 
various  countries  and  the  percentages  showing  their  relative  .sUniding 
with  corresponding  percentages  in  11)01,  follow: 
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England^s  trade,  while  steadily  increasingj  has  not  in  the  last  five 
vear^  kept  pace  with  the  general  trade  increase  of  the  country,  and 

her  proportionate  share,  owin^cr  t^>  intense  coi^*^*^''*^*!^^  r^^^%.,*,..*\fir,j^ 
has  deciintfd.  The  iia lions  inaking  the  most  buur^iaiuiai  gains  are 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  and  to  these  might  be  added  Belgium 
and  the  United  States.  The  trade  of  both  Russia  and  France  has 
declined.  All  other  countries  are  of  minor  importance,  but  in  general 
their  trade  with  Turkey  has  increased. 

AMERICAN    TRADE   AND   INFLUENCE. 

It  is  probable  that  American  trade  in  the  last  ten  years  has  actnall? 
shown  the  largest  proportionate  increase,  but  much  of  this  is  indi- 
rect— sillc  to  France,  tobacco  to  Germany,  etc.  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  impress  one  as  being  the  countries  most  intensely  striving 
for  control  of  commercial  affairs  in  this  section.  Their  merchants 
use  every  means  to  enlarge  their  foothold,  and  their  representatives 
are  ever  striving  to  gain  new  concessions,  as  every  new  concession 
means  more  work  for  the  factories  of  their  respective  Countries.  So 
far  American  capitalists  have  held  aloof  from  Turkey  and  have  not 
taken  any  part  in  the  contention  for  concessions.  Our  goods  have 
made  little  impression  on  the  trade  in  general. 

In  one  respect  American  influence  is  beijinning  to  be  quietly  per- 
ceptible in  Turkey,  and  that  is  through  the  American  schools  that 
have  been  established.  At  Beirut,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  at 
other  points  American  schools  with  American  teachers  are  excrrising 
a  powerful  influence,  and  this  influence  in  time  will  be  quite  a  factor 
in  securing  at  least  a  favorable  consideration  of  American  manure- 
tured  goods. 
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American  export  trade  to  Turkey,  especially  to  Smyrna,  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  better  steamship  facilities  and  is  steadily  if  not 
rapidly  increasing  in  volume.  This  is  much  more  encouragmg  than 
the  larger  increase  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  for  the  United 
States  can  always  buy,  but  to  sell  takes  longer  preparation  and 
requires  more  enort.  If  there  were  an  even  balance  of  trade,  the 
steamship  facilities  would  be  greatly  increased.  While  Great  Britain 
sells  to  Turkey  far  more  than  it  buys  therefrom,  the  United  States 
buys  from  Turkey  far  more  than  it  sells  in  return.  Next  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  the  largest  proportion  of  Turkish  products 
eventually  find  their  market  in  the  United  States.  We  buv  wool 
from  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus;  licorice  root  from  Alexan- 
dretta ;  tobacco  from  Saloniki  and  Samsoun ;  carpets  from  Constanti- 
nople; olive  oil  from  Beirut;  dates  from  Bussorah;  and  figs,  raisins, 
opium,  tobacco,  and  licorice  root  from  Smyrna. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  TRADE. 

To  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  a  country's  trade  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  proportion  of  the  principal  articles  bought  and  sold.  The 
Turkish  figures  for  such  articles  of  foreign  trade  are  as  follows  : 


Cotton  piece  goods |3lp2T0^003 
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Sole   leather $1, 
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Wheat. 

Skins  and  hides 
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Fezzes  and  hats 

Sheep  and  goats 

Millet  seed 

Castor  oil 
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Morocco   leather 
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EXPORTS. 
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live  oil 

Wheat 

Fruit 
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Sesamum   seed 

Coal 
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504,  565 
417, 214 
414,  750 
221,947 
200,  4.'iO 
178,949 
089.  186 
064,510 
051, 170 
996.  278 
905,  300 


402, 620 
202,  356 
851,  r>M) 
647,  916 
603,  (MIS 
523,  578 
382,  519 
291,  483 
!>."»2.  7.'»«> 
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Other  imports  in  order  of  value  are  corn,  bottles  and  glassware, 
matches,  nails,  wall  paper,  machinery,  copper,  cigarette  paper,  raw 
silk,  sesamum-seed  oil,  tea,  earthenware,  tools  and  implements,  and 
rubber  overshoes.  Other  exports  in  order  of  value  are  licorice  root, 
millet  seed,  coffee,  corn,  horses  and  mules,  seeds  (ordinary),  fish,  oxen, 
cows  and  buffaloes,  and  olives.  The  preponderance  of  the  imports  of 
cotton  manufactures  is  very  noticeable,  and  in  fact  in  the  case  of 
almost  every  neutral  or  nonmanufacturing  country  cotton  goods  hold 
first  place  in  the  imports. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   COMMERCE. 


The  diagrams  given  herewith  show  that  Constantinople  is  the  great 
importing  metropolis  for  Turkey,  while  Smyrna  occupies  a  similar 


Diagram  showing  distribution  of  export  trade. 

position  relative  to  exports.  Other  main  importing  towns  are  shown 
to  be  Smyrna,  Beirut,  Saloniki,  Alexandretta,  Bag(fed,  and  Trebizond, 
whiJe  additional  main  export  centers  are  the  dependency  ports,  and 
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Saloniki,  Beirut,  Constantinople,  Trebizond,  Alexandretta,  Bagdad, 
and  Adrianople.  Egypt  and  Bulgaria  are  botli  nominally  depend- 
encies of  Turkey,  but  the  "  dependency  "  ports  included  refer  only 
to  those  of  Bulgaria. 

Smyrna  and  Constantinople  are  the  two  ports  having  the  best 
steamship  connections,  and  the  great  bulk  of  American  trade  is  with 
Smyrna,  which  is  at  present  the  second  city  in  Turkey.  When  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  interior  of  the  country,  Smyrna  will,  by  virtue 
of  its  location,  eclipse  Constantinople  in  imports  as  well  as  exports. 

BUSINESS   METHODS. 

At  Constantinople  the  trade  is  largely  handled  by  Armenians,  at 
Smyrna  by  Greeks,  and  at  Beirut  by  native  Syrians.  Nearly  all  of 
these  understand  French,  while  English  is  unknown  except  by  a  com- 

Earativcly  limited  number.  More  of  the  Smyrna  merchants  seem  to 
ave  a  knowledge  of  English  than  is  the  case  at  any  other  point,  but 
even  to  them  French  is  more  familiar.  For  Turkey,  therefore,  cata- 
logues should  be  in  French,  and  in  most  cases  correspondence,  cables, 
etc,  should  be  iiFtlie  same  language.  Prices  for  Turkey  should  be 
quoted  in  English  pounds  sterling  and  pence  or  in  French  francs. 
Though  French  is  spoken  and  P^iglish  little  understood,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  trade  is  with  England,  and  English  quotations  are 
understood  direct,  while  American  money  is  only  understood  rela- 
tively, if  at  all.  Owing  to  variation  in  value  and  name  at  various 
points  quotations  in  Turkish  money  are  not  advisable. 

Quotations  from  America  are  sometimes  f.  o.  b.  factory,  say  St. 
Louis  or  Cincinnati.  Such  quotations  nine  times  out  of  ten  are  imme- 
diately thrown  into  the  wastebasket.  Quotations  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
are  also. disliked.  Quotations  should  bo  f.  o.  b.  Smyrna  or  otluT  port 
of  destination.  Many  continental  firms  ffct  a  start  here  by  quoting 
"  franco  domicile  " — that  is,  landed  at  tlie  importer's  door — which 
quotations  always  receive  attention.  In  such  cases  tlie  manufacturer 
usually  has  an  agent  to  look  after  the  landing,  customs,  and  haul- 
ing, but  in  some  cases  new  exporters  get  started  by  quoting  franco 
domicile  and  then  nuiking  an  allowance  to  cover  these  items.  Quot- 
ing franco  domicile  or  even  f.  o.  b.  Sinyrna  is  more  troublesome  to 
the  exporter  than  quoting  f.  o.  b.  American  factory,  but  it  saves  trou- 
ble to  the  importer,  who  is  the  one  to  please. 

CJASII  AND  CREDIT. 

"  Cash  against  documents  "  is  unpo])ular,  and  "  cash  before  ship- 
ment "  is  usually  laughed  at.  Thi'oe  months  mi<^ht  be  considered  the 
average  Turkish  credit,  but  of  course  this  varies  greatly.  For  in- 
stance, the  bulk  of  the  yarn  trade  is  a  cash  business,  also  "  Cabots," 
while  the  cotton-print  trade  demands  at  least  three  months  and  the 
cotton-flannel  trade  six  months.  Terms  also  vary  at  each  import 
center.  As  a  rule,  the  English  give  the  shortest  and  the  (jennans 
and  Italians  the  longest  time.  Whether  due  to  this  or  other  causes, 
the  trade  of  the  latter  two  countries  is  increasing  at  the  ex])ense  of 
the  former.  Instead  of  ''cash  against  documents'-  an  equally  safe 
and  much  more  satisfactory  business  can  be  d(me  by  quoting  "  casli 
on  arrival  of  goods."  Drafts  with  bill  of  lading  attaclied  !-liould  bo 
consigned  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  liank  or  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  to 
be  collected  on  arrival  of  goods.    Importers  prefer  to  i^vsl^  iVva  \w\^^<k^ 
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oti  clnift  I'iithcr  than  to  pay  befoi^e  goods  arrive,  I  have  been 
formed  of  Be  vera  1  instances  where  bj  refusing  this  simple  accotn^l 
mot] :H  ion  American  houses  have  lost  the  business.  Three  njofiih/l 
tirno  i^  dcmandexl  in  manv  lines,  and  where  the  standi ii|^  of  the  im- 
porter warrants  it  should  be  freely  given.  Longer  than  this  i^  riiit^lj, 
if  ever,  advisable  in  Turkey,  thougli  ^ome  exporters  on  eertajn  lines 
give  very  long  time — up  to  iiine  months  or  over,  Ca.«h — I  hat  is, 
^'cash  on  arrival  of  goods" — is  nsiially  the  moi^e  advisable  met* 
hut  where  ca^li  is  demanded  a  discount,  say  of  3  per  cent,  sli 
always  be  made  for  payment. 


) 


VALUE   OF  IX)CAL   AGENTS AN   AMERICAN   BANK   KEEDKR. 

Business  can  bis  built  up  much  quicker  through  local  agents  1 
by  long-range  work.     In  choosing  local  agents,  however,  niiieh 
bus  to  be  exercised,  for  it  is  usually  to  the  agent's  intere*^t  in  casftl 
of  claims  arising  to  side  witli  the  local  merchant  rather  than  with 
the  foreign  exporter,  for  the  agent  can  find  another  foreign  exporter  j 
mncli  more  easily  than  another  home  client    Furthermore,  blanks  iii| 
Turkey,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  bank  losses  in  sonje  recent  SmvTn* 
failnres,  do  not  usually  laiow  the  real  flnancinl  position  of  tlie  mer- 
chants, and  their  reports  therefore  can  not  always  be  rc^rded  m 
correct.    There  are,  however,  many  reliable  native  firms  which  hfliidk 
large  commi^ion  accounts*    Wherever  possible  American  agents  art 
the  Ijest,  especially  agents  who  have  been  established  somo  time  and  ■ 
are  in  touch  with  local  conditions*  I 

The  direct  shinping  problem  in  connection  witii  American  trade 
seems  to  l^e  graauallv  solving  itself  and  rates  arc  decreasing,  but 
direct  banking  is  still  needed,  and  an  American  bank  in  Ttirkar 
wot] Id  do  much  to  facilitate  and  increase  American  busLnoss  wila 
that  country. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  COTTON  TEXTILE  TRADE. 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR   INCREASED   SALES   OF   AMERICAN    PRODUCTS. 

Turkejr  is  a  nonmanufacturing  country,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cloth- 
ing for  its  people  is  supplied  by  more  prc^ressive  nations.  The  im- 
portance oi  this  trade  is  shown  by  the  lact  that,  after  India  and 
China,  it  is  the  lar^^est  consumer  of  Great  Britain's  immense  cloth 
production  and  is  also  one  of  her  best  yarn  customers.  The  market 
IS  large  and  worth  cultivating,  and  the  American  cotton  manufM!- 
turer  should  strive  more  strenuously  for  his  share  of  it.  At  present 
American  trade  papers,  in  commenting  on  the  cotton  cloth  export 
trade,  mention  the  takings  of  China,  South  America,  and  the  Ked 
Sea  ports,  but  that  is  all.  By  a  little  work  Turkey  conld  be  added 
to  this  list,  and  there  is  a  much  larger  field  here  than  there  will  ever 
be  at  Eed  Sea  ports.  The  present  time  of  prosperity  and  of  great 
demand  for  cloth  at  home  is  the  time  that  Amorican'cloth  salesmen 
should  be  developing  trade  in  Turkey,  so  that  the  mills  may  run  fuH 
time  should  the  home  demand  slacken.  The  actual  work  of  building 
up  a  trade  here  can  only  be  done  by  the  manufacturers  and  commis- 
sion men  sending  out  salesmen,  or  else  forming  a  connection  with 
local  houses  and  sending  them  samples  and  prices.  With  tihe  reooit 
improvements  in  iVvft  t\m^  of  steamship  connections  and  lowered 
transi)ortation  rates,  t\v^  maT\L^  \a  ?i^  ?i^^^^^^  Vs^  \^i^  XTnited 
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as  to  Europe,  and  the  effect  of  these  on  the  trade  at  Smyrna  is  already 
marked. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  extending  of  our  textile  trade  with 
Turkey  is  that  smaller  orders  have  to  be  taken  than  is  the  case 
with  China.  Local  requirements  as  to  making  up,  marking,  and 
packing  have  to  be  catered  to,  and  in  most  cases  the  time  for  making 
payments  has  to  be  extended.  Withal  it  is,  after  China  and  South 
America,  the  field  most  worthy  the  attention  of  American  manu- 
facturers as  likely  to  yield  good  results.  India,  of  course, 
is  the  biggest  field,  but  the  Emrlish  are  much  more  strongly  in- 
trenched there  than  they  are  in  Turkey,  and  India  is  not  so  accessi- 
ble from  the  United  States. 

VARIETY  AND  VALUE  OF   IMPORTS. 

The  following  are  the  latest  Turkish  figures  for  the  cotton  goods 
imported  into  Turkey,  being  for  the  year  ended  March  13,  190G : 


Description. 

Value.     1 

810,107.080  ; 
7,04(i,49;j 
4, 598, 214 

Description. 

Value. 

Prints  and  piques 

Braids 

$310  614 

CabotM 

Ginphams.  imitations  of  nativecloths. 
Calicoes  and  remnants 

307  ::()8 

White  shirtings 

304  ^V'O 

Muslins 

2.0:^fi.0V4 
1,274,988 
83:^,349  1 
7f)3.4n2  1 
732. 800 
661  496 
626,  mi 
3'3,2(K) 
315,090 

('an  VMS 

246  r>09 

Underwrwr                   

Bathinu^  waist  cloths  and  towels 

2!V>  .^<X) 

Covers,  bed  and  table 

Waist  s»ishes 

J7'.».  134 

LininL's 

Ribbons 

131  428 

Dimities 

Damasks 

Sailcloth 

13().  098 

LjiceM 

96  170 

Hrttwlkerehiefs    .          

Imitations  of  native  "  dima" 

Total 

16,000 

Drills 

•Cotton  velvets 

81,270.003 

Great  Britain's  predominance  in  this  line  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing figures,  although  Italy,  Austria,  and  (Germany  are  yearly  in- 
creasing their  sales  and  giving  England  keener  competition: 


Country. 


•Great  Britain 

llMlv 

Austria 

Germany 

France 


Value. 

Country. 

Value. 

921,662.929 

BelRium 

$416,694 

3,146.891 

Holland 

321  >72 

2, 645. 725 

All  others  . . 
Total. 

955,131 

1,094. 9^ '3 
1,026,768 

31,270,003 

Other  textiles  of  various  kinds  imported  into  Turkey  are  shown  by 
the  following  figures  for  the  year  ended  March  13,  1906: 


Des(;ription. 


Woolen  dress  materials. 

Cashmeres 

Cotton  and  linen  cloths 

Sacking 

^ilkgoixls 

Broadcloth^ 

Ready-nmdo  clothinp:... 
Aba  cloth  and  .•-erges  . . . 


Value. 

Description. 

Value. 

s^s.gio.os-i 

Hosiery 

$829, 625 

2,815,208  1 

Bundle  covers 

ti57  'iH 

1,954,480 

J  Fhinnels 

488  «>"'6 

1,6%.5}8 

Bazin  cloths 

272.  i»32 

1 ,  Xi*\  MX) 

Shawls 

171  930 

1,326.7^2 

Total 

980.079 

17,367,241 

897,550 

This  gives  a  total  value  of  textile  goods  of  all  kinds  imported  into 
Turkey  of  $48,037,244.     In  the  last  table  part  of  the  cashmeres  is 
cotton  cashmere  and  a  good  part  of  the  flannels  is  cotton  fl:inn?l. 
Cotton  goods  form  a  part  of  several  of  the  other  items,  but  not  lw\x\^ 
kept  separate  in  the  import  list  there  is  no  vi«l5  ol  ^•sfifcx^^AsLvKv^  n>m^ 
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proportion-  Of  the  total,  bowever^  it  would  seem  that  the  re«l 
ftmount  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  Turkey  is  over  $35^00^000  i 
year,  and  a  market  of  this  size  is  worthy  of  study. 

The  bulk  of  the  ** prints  and  piques''  in  the  cotton-goods  lii*  h 
(he  ordinniy  shirt imj  print,  31-32  inches  wide.  The  weLl-knriwm 
mill  brand  "  Cabot  in  Turkey  includes  all  sheetings,  becnu^  of 
this  one  brand  ha^'ing  a  wide  reputation  and  the  brand,  as  well  a# 
the  cloth,  bein£!  imitated  by  the  Italians  and  Austrtans.  Ill  tbfr 
import  list  of  the  Turkish  Government  the  term  '*  Cabot  ^  \f^  U9i 
in  n  still  wider  ssnse,  including  not  only  grnj  sheetings  but  all 
fflmilftr  gray  goods,  especially  gray  shirtings  and  T  cloths, 

SOtmCES   OP  StTFFLr* 

The  main  csotton  piece  ^oods  imported  into  Turkey  are  prints,  tt 
cloths,  gmy  shirting,  white  shirt ings^  gray  sheet ini^s^  muslins  (ia- 
cludiufr  tanjilis),  linings^  dimities,  and  cotton  flannels.  Of  the 
prints  70  per  cent  come  from  Manchester,  15  per  cent  from  Ttalft 
and  the  remainder  from  Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  Bel^um. 
The  T*cloth  trade  is  a  monopoly  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  proat  bulk 
of  the  gray  shirtings  also  comes  from  Great  Britain.  The  gnj 
sheetings  are  mainly  supplied  by  Italy,  with  a  le®  amount  from 
Austria  and  stiU  smaller  amoTmts  from  Holland  and  t!ie  Untlid 
States.  The  muslins  imported  come  mainly  from  Great  Bntai% 
as  do  practically  all  the  tanjibs.  Of  the  cotton  linings  of  varioM 
kinds  Great  Britain  furnishes  about  40  per  cent,  Au^^ria  f?5  per  mli 
Italy  15  jjer  cent,  and  Germany  10  per  cent,  Two-thinis  of  thi 
dimities  come  from  Great  Britain  and  15  per  cent  from  Italy.  Oo^ 
ton  fliinnels  and  flannolets  come  mainly  from  Italy^  with  lessee  crotii* 
titles  from  Germany,  England,  and  Austria.  Drills  come  from  (ireit 
Britain  and  Italy,  and  cotton  velvets  from  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany. 

Bed  and  table  covers  come  from  Austria,  England,  and  Giermany, 
as  do  also  laces;  underwear  from  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany;  ho- 
siery from  Austria,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Germany  and  Rn£- 
lanfl;  handkerchiefs  from  England  and  Austria;  and  ready-maoe 
clothing  mainly  from  Austria,  with  smaller  amounts  from  Germany 
and  England.  Broadcloth  is  also  mainly  supplied  by  Austria. 
Woolen  dress  materials  come  from  Austria  and  Italy,  with*^9(nne  fitwa 
Germany,  while  silk  goods  come  from  Italy  and  Austria,  with  «mie 
from  England  and  Germany.  Cashmeres  come  from  Austria  and 
England,  and  the  cotton  and  linen  cloths  mainly  from  England 
Bundle  covers  come  from  England  and  Austria,  the  varicolored  waist 
sashes  mainly  from  Austria,  and  bathing  towels  from  "Rnghful- 
Burlap  is  supplied  by  India  and  Enirland. 

The  only  goods  supplied  by  the  United  States  are  sheetings,  mm 
drills  (mainly  dyed),  and  small  amounts  of  dimity,  dude,  handktf^ 
chiefs,  imderwear,  and  hollands. 

COTTON    YARN    AND   THREADS. 

In  cotton  yam  imported  into  Turkey  Great  Britain  does  ncyt  hate 
as  large  a  monopoly  as  in  cloth:  in  fact,  Italy  and  Austria  are 
workinir  hard  to  control  the  market.  In  the  tables  India  is  included 
with  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  actual  figures  for  Great 
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should  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  India's  yam  contribution,  which 
averages  about  $500,000  a  year.  The  latest  Turkish  figures  for  the 
yam  imports,  for  the  year  ended  March  13, 1906,  are  as  follows: 


Country. 


Great  Britain 

Italy 

Austria 

Germany 

Holland 

France 


Pounds. 

Value. 

19,205,528 

83,908,245 

7, 2;i3, 881 

1,309,443 

1    4,741,483 

943,966 

334,177 

75,527 

U5,898 

34,893 

161, 126 

32,642 

Country. 


Pounds. 


Belfrium '  147,337 

Ru&sia •...  27,854 

United  States 17, 641 

All  others 575, 343 

Total ;  32,590,268 


Value. 


S3D,092 
3,651 
3,340 

115,007 

6,45r.,806 


The  cotton  thread  used  in  Turkey  is  mainly  supplied  by  Great 
Britain,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Italy  and  Austria.  The 
United  States  does  not  seem  to  compete  at  all.  The  Turkish  figures 
for  cotton  thread,  reel  and  spool,  imported  into  Turkey,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


('ountry. 


Great  Britain 1 , 

Italy I  1. 

Austria 

Hollaind 

Germany 

Belgium ' 

Fran<;e 

All  others i 

Total ;  3, 


'ounds. 

BtindiH. 
1,519,771 

Jackets. 

579,228 

m^\^^ 

093.971 

4oy,;l.'37 

iil,m? 

359, 7_'l 

ilUGI 

:£i2,5ai 

5,016 

6n,«7'j 

],8I]0 

149,046 

in,4^U 

2a,  kw 

i<0.3U3 

i71,3L*i 

7,1^ 

IH.r.U) 

aH,lfi3 

n,X7 

lOf).  127 

27,TJ1 

%Uif 

oU  1,928 

:^  4 16,1:36 

7tXi,97;i 



^ 

Value. 


S8W 

220 

27h 

411 

20;') 

124 

9:.{,  3S0 

O 

763 

:^S 

762 

];; 

M47 

27 

516 

l.r.TO 

023 

CONDITIONS  WHICH   HAMPER  TRADE  EXTENSION. 

Trade  in  Turkey  suffers  from  several  restrictions.  In  sending 
telegrams,  for  instance,  every  sentence  has  to  be  studied  by  the 
censor  at  Constantinople,  and  no  message  is  allowed  in  cipher.  Even 
consuls  can  not  use  codes  except  when  telegraphing  direct  to  their 
governments  or  to  their  embassy  at  Constantinople.  Tlie  cost  is 
doubled  by  having  to  be  sent  first  to  Constantinople  and  then  for- 
warded, and  of  course  the  normal  cost  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
prohibition  of  business  codes. 

Electricity  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  telephones  are  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  this  particular  they 
arc  far  behind  the  Chinese,  whose  leading  merchants  in  the  large 
cities  are  as  familiar  with  the  telephone  as  the  merchant  in  the 
United  States,  and  use  it  almost  as  freely.  At  Constantinople  I  was 
informed  that  the  Sultan  had  just  authorized  one  telephone  line, 
and  if  this  is  so  it  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  others  within  a  short 
time. 

Several  Turkish  cities  have  gas  works,  but  Damascus  is  the  first 
city  in  the  Empire  to  have  electric  lights.  The  electric  lights  and  an 
electric  street-car  system  were  only  started  in  Damascus  m  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  but  already  Beirut  and  other  towns  have  obtained 
authorizations  for  similar  projects. 

Owing  to  delays  in  mail  transmission,  and  to  letters  sometimes 
being  opened  by  the  native  authorities,  the  main  European  powers 
now  have  their  own  post-offices  at  all  the  principal  ports,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Jerusalem,  this  system  does  not  extend  to  the  inte- 
rior cities.     There   is   a   money-order  department  cowx«j^\«Al  ^SSol 
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each  foreign  post-office,  and  in  remitting  small  sums  to  Turkish 
ports  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest  method. 

In  the  present  decade  there  have  been  many  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  conditions  in  Turkey,  and,  though  everything  in  the  East 
moves  slowly,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  much  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  future.  Even  with  the  present  methods  the  trade  or  the  coun- 
try is  steadily  increasing  and  in  the  export  trade  the  United  States 
has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase,  but  still  has  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  import  trade  that  should  go  to  it. 

IMPORTANT   SUGGESTIONS. 

A  parcels-post  treaty  between  Turkey  and  the  United  States  is 
needed  in  order  to  send  samples  cheaply.  This  would  save  the  high 
charges  that  are  now  made  on  small  packa^jes  and  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage in  opening  up  many  places  to  American  business. 

Above  all  things,  American  commercial  travelers  are  needed  in 
Turkey.  The  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Austrians,  the  Belgians,  and 
the  English  have  many  such  representatives,  and  in  many  lines  regu- 
lar trips  are  made  at  stated  intervals,  so  that  they  not  only  start  but 
hold  their  trade.  Until  Americans  apply  this  system  to  Turkey  they 
can  not  hope  to  get  the  market  from  other  competitors  who  have  men 
on  the  spot. 

American  exporters  could  increase  their  sales  in  Turkey  and  do  a 
more  satisfactory  business  by  adapting  their  goods  to  local  require- 
ments; sending  over  commercial  travelers;  using  French  in  corre- 
spondence and  catalogues;  using  metric  system  in  quotations;  quot- 
ing in  French  or  English  money;  quoting  c.  i.  f.  Turkish  port  or 
"  franco  domicile;  "  giving  thirty  to  ninety  days'  credit  to  firms  of 
standing;  in  "  cash  "  quotations  always  quoting  "  cash  on  arrival  of 
goods,"  and  invariably  giving  some  discount  for  cash;  accepting 
small  initial  orders;  accurate  adherence  to  specifications  and  care  in 
packing;  promptness  in  shipping,  and  by  carefully  studying  before- 
hand what  shipping  route  will  lie  to  the  interest  of  customers  in  re- 
gard to  time,  cost,  and  liabilitv  to  damage  by  transshipments. 

In  the  case  of  Turkey,  the  duty  is  almost  uniformly  11  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  therefore  quoting  "franco  domicile" — ^that  is,  "delivery 
free  into  customer's  store  "—should  be  comparatively  easy  and  is 
a  very  popular  method. 


EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 

VALUABLE  MARKET  FOR  PIECE  GOODS. 

AREA,     POPULATION,    AND     COMMERCIAL    IMPORTANCE — CONSUMPTION 
AND    EXPORTS   OF   NATIVE   PRODUCTS. 

Turkey  in  Europe  has  gradually  been  reduced  in  size  until  now  it 
is  only  66,500  square  miles  in  area.  The  population  is  about 
6,000,000,  of  which  only  about  700,000  are  Turks,  the  remainder 
being  composed  of  Albanians  (1,500,000),  Greeks  (1,300,000),  Bul- 
garians, and  Wallachians;  about  40  per  cent  only  are  Mohammedans. 

European  Turkey  includes  the  vilayets  of  Constantinople,  Adria- 
nople,  Saloniki,  Monastir,  Kossovo,  Sfcutari,  and  Janina.  The  main 
towns  are  the  ports  of  Constantinople,  wath  about  1,250,000  inhabit- 
ants, Saloniki,  with  about  100,000,  and  Adrianople  with  about 
80,000. 

While  Turkey  in  Europe  is  smaller,  in  both  area  and  population, 
than  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  it  probably  consumes  more  goods, 
as  it  is  nearer  European  markets  and  better  opened  up  with  railways. 
The  consumption  of  cotton  piece  goods  is  especially  large,  for  while 
the  Bedouins  and  fellaheens  in  the  country  districts  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  wear  a  large  amount  of  native- woven  goo^ls,  the  peasants 
in  European  Turkey  find  it  usually  cheaper  to  buy  the  foreign  cloth. 
There  is  a  large  native  manufacture  oi  shawls,  rugs,  and  carpets, 
especially  for  export  from  Constantinople. 

NATIVE    COTTON   GROWING. 

Cotton  is  raised  in  European  Turkey  and  in  Asia  Minor,  but  mostly 
in  scattered  lots.  The  section  around  Adana,  Asia  Minor,  raises  the 
largest  quantity,  and  a  railroad  built  from  the  port  of  Mersina  to 
tap  this  section  has  stimulated  its  cultivation.  There  is  also  good 
cotton-raising  land  in  the  section  back  of  Smyrna,  and  the  cotton  of 
that  section  is  mostly  ginned  at  Aidin,  near  Smyrna,  before  ship- 
ment. Syria  does  not  raise  cotton  in  commercial  quantities.  Prac- 
tically all  the  Turkish  cotton  exported  is  shipped  from  either  Mersina 
or  Smyrna. 

BacK  in  the  sixties,  when  the  cultivation  of  cotton  all  over  the 
world  was  stimulated  by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  the  American 
article,  there  was  considerable  cotton  raised  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  but 
with  the  drop  in  value  that  afterwards  ensued  the  cultivators  near 
the  coast  found  more  money  in  other  crops,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  etc., 
so  that  little  cotton  was  planted.  With  the  present  continued  liigh 
price  of  cotton  its  cultivation  is  once  more  expanding.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  land  in  Asia  Minor  that  would  be  suitable  for  cotton, 
but  a  good  part  is  without  railroad  facihties.  The  most  of  the  cot- 
ton grown  is  of  the  local  staple,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  Amer- 
ican staple  deteriorates  unless  fresh  seed  is  imported  each  year,  and 
this  is  too  expensive.  The  local  cotton  is  clean,  and  of  fairly  good 
staple.  It  nms  some  ]  }  to  H  inch  in  length,  but  is  not  regular,  and 
is  harsher  than  the  American.  The  cotton-growing  season  is  tfe^fc^^x^sfe. 
as  that  in  the  United  States. 
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COTTON    IMPORTS   AND    MANUFACTURES. 

Turkey  imports  a  trifle  of  cotton — some  1,288,594  pK>unds^  of  a 
value  of  $89,000  in  1906 — but  has  few  factories,  and  exports  more 
than  it  imports.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  Turkish  Grovem- 
ment,  its  exports  of  cotton  in  1906  amounted  to  23^931,332  pK>unds, 
say  54,000  bales  of  440  pounds  each,  of  a  value  of  $2,255,332.  Aus- 
tna  and  France  are  Usted  as  taking  the  bulk  of  this  cottoa,  while 
Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  took  smaller  amounts. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  by  hand  work  is  a  larger  industry 
in  Turkey  than  the  manufacture  by  machinery,  but  there  are  some 
small  cotton  mills.  There  is  a  small  yam  mill  at  Constantinople, 
and  another  at  Saloniki,  another  near  Smyrna,  and  a  weave  mill 
being  l)uilt  on  the  island  of  Mitylene.  The  industry  tends  to  concen- 
trate, however,  in  the  main  cotton-growing  section  around  Adana, 
and  there  are  several  small  mills  now  located  there.  There  is  also 
a  mill  near  Tarsus,  which  is  not  far  from  the  port  of  Mersina,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  Egyptian  mill  that  failed  at  Cairo  is  to  be 
transferred  and  erected  at  this  place.  There  are  no  cotton  mills  in 
Syria,  but  Damascus,  Horns,  and  Hamah  are  all  hand-loom  centers. 

MONEY,    WEIGHTS,    AND   MEASURES. 

The  Turkish  money  unit  is  the  piaster,  which  is  worth  4.4  cents; 
40  para  equal  1  piaster,  and  100  piasters  equal  1  Turkish  pound, 
which  is  therefore  worth  $4.40  gold. 

The  metric  system  was  decreed  obligatory  in  Turkey  in  January, 
1892,  but  it  has  never  been  enforced.  The  cloth  measure  is  the  pic 
of  about  27  inches.  The  pic  in  some  places  is  called  a  dra,  and  in 
otliors  ondaze.  In  measuring  land  a  lineal  measure  of  30  inches  is 
usfd,  c.-dhul  an  arsliin,  and  a  su])('rficial  measure  of  40  scjuan^  pa<'«'-. 
called  a  iloninn.  Tin*  n^iial  measures  of  weight  is  th(»  oke,  of  2<^ 
{)ounds,  and  the  eantar  or  kinlal  of  12;")  jxiunds  avoirdu|)ois.  Tli»' 
alniud  e(|uals  l.lol  iinpeiial  icallon>,  and  the  kileh  ecjuals  0.912  impe- 
rial bushel.  These  weiirhts  and  measures,  however,  are  varied  at 
various  places,  so  thei'e  is  no  r(»ally  uniform  system,  as  special  weiudil^ 
and  measures  are  u>e<l  for  several  j)roduets.  Among  the  importer^* 
the  metric  system  is  larL'^ely  u.-ed,  and  for  most  articles  <ju<>tation> 
sh(;uld  1)(^  in  lii^ures  of  that  >\>tcm. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
AN     IMPOK'I'ANT     COT'I'ON     <;(K)1)S     MAirr     CONTKOLLEO     BY     F.l'KOPEANS. 

Constantinople  from  the  heLrinninu:  of  modern  civilization  has  Inrii 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  strategic  points  of  Kurope. 
It  connects  or  ratiicr  divides  the  Ka-t  from  the  Wosi.  If  a  thnaiji 
railway  line  is  built  from  London  to  Calcutta,  Constantinople  will 
be  on  the  main  line.  The  railroad  that  will  })rol)ai)ly  be  Iniilt  in  tli*^ 
next  few  y(»ars  throuL^h  A>ia  Minor  and  the  interior  to  Ba<r<iad  will 
probably  pve  Smyrna  an  important  hs-id  over  Constantinople,  for. 
thou<;h  both  places  will  \)0,  start inir  ]>oints.  ;ioods  from  Eurofx'  can 
be  landed  at  Smyrna  for  shipment  clicMiper  and  <[uieker  than  they 
could  be  brou<^ht  to  Constantmople. 

Constantinoj)le  has  very  ;:ood  >tcam>hii>  facilities,  tbouirh  there  is 
no  direct  line  l)et\veeu  live  ^)ort  and  New  York,  as  there  is  between 
^Smyrna  and  Nc^w  York,  ivw\  wW  \ivu^v\<,  V^xvj  vv^  Vnv^  transshipped  at 
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least  once  at  English,  German,  French,  ItaUan,  or  Austrian  ports 
before  reaching  Constantinople.  The  best  route  at  present  is  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  which  transfers  at  Naples  to  the  Deutsche 
Mittelmeer  Levant  Line  and  delivers  goods  from  New  York  in 
twenty-two  days.  This  line  has  saiUngs  from  New  York  every  Sat- 
urday, and  time  enough  is  aUowed  at  Naples  for  transshipment,  so 
that  cargo  does  not  have  to  lie  over  for  another  steamer,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  connections  of  some  other  lines.  England  has  four 
lines  to  Constantinople,  Germany  three,  France  three,  Austria  one, 
and  Italy  one.  When  time  is  a  consideration,  German  as  well  as 
Austrian  goods  sometimes  come  by  rail. 

FREIGHT   RATES   AND    BANKING   FACILITIES. 

The  through  rate  on  cotton  piece  goods  from  New  York  varies 
from  20  to  24  shillings  ($4,866  to  $5.84)  per  ton,  weight  or  measure- 
ment. From  Liverpool  it  is  20  shillings  per  ton  measurement,  and 
30  shillings  ($7.30)  per  ton  weight,  so  that  New  York  has  as  good 
freight  rate  as  Liverpool;  but  Liverpool  goods  can  be  counted  upon 
to  arrive  on  time. 

The  banking  facilities  at  Constantinople  are  good,  as  regards  Euro- 
pean business,  though  interest  rates  are  very  hio;h,  but  as  regards 
American  business  an  Ameiican  branch  bank  is  badly  needed.  Banks 
in  New  York,  under  the  present  connections,  or  lack  of  connections, 
are  not  eager  for  paper  on  Turkish  banks,  and  sometimes  will  only 
handle  such  paper  in  large  quantities  if  the  export  house  gives  them 
other  paper  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  such  as  that  on  South  Africa, 
etc.  This  system  is  hard  on  the  small  exporter  and  would  be  obviated 
if  there  were  a  branch  here  of  some  Amei  ican  bank.  The  English  have 
long  recognized  the  great  value  of  bankers  and  merchants  working 
hand  in  hand,  and  their  banks  are  dotted  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  Germans  are  now  doing  likewise;  they  have  established  a  bank  at 
Constantinople,  and,  it  is  reported,  will  establish  a  chain  of  German 
banks  throughout  the  Levant.  The  Austrians  also  have  a  bank 
there,  and  the  Italians  are  now  following  suit,  having  just  established 
the  bank  of  the  Societc  Commerciale  d'Orient. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  country  having  its  own  banks  in  foreign 
countries  is  not  simply  the  facility  of  getting  paper  handled,  though 
that  is  very  important,  but  bankers  are  brought  m  touch  with  all  the 
commercial  factors  of  the  place,  and  are  able  to  advise  their  country- 
men intelligently  on  the  degree  of  credit  that  can  be  safely  extended, 
and  also  to  give  information  as  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
people.  The  largest  banks  in  Constantinople  are  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Bank,  and  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  of  Lyon.  The  capital  of  each  is 
given  as  $48,665,000,  and  these  are  the  two  banks  that  handle  Ameri- 
can business.  Other  banks  are  the  Deutsche  Orient  Bank,  the  Wiener 
Bank-Verein,  the  Societc  Commerciale  d^Orient,  and  the  Banque 
d'Athenes.  Also  there  are  local  banks,  the  Banque  de  Metelin.  and 
the  Banque  de  Salonique. 

LAKGE    COTTON    GOODS   TRADE — BRITISH   MONOPOLY. 

The  trade  of  Constantinople  in  cotton  piece  goods  and  in  cotton 
yam  is  very  large  and  is  supplied  by  England,  and  handled  largely  by 
Armenian  merchants.  The  bazaars  at  Constantinople  are  the  larjrest 
in  the  Levant,  and  consist  of  streets  roofed  over,  with  stalls  q\^  ^>^>iv^^ 
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side.  There  are  several  of  these  bazaars,  but  the  cloth  sales  are 
mainly  in  what  is  usually  called  the  Big  Bazaar. 

The  main  goods  imported  into  Constantinople  are  prints,  gray 
shirtings,  bleached  gooas,  muslins,  T  cloths,  cashmeres,  flannelets,  vel- 
vets, linings,  and  handkerchiefs.  There  is  also  a  large  import  of  cot- 
ton and  linen  cloths  for  various  purposes,  bed  and  table  covers,  ready- 
made  clothing,  and  underclothmg.  Cotton  manufactures  far  exceed 
any  other  item  imported  at  Constantinople,  averaging  fully  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports.  These  goods  are  used  not  only  by  the 
1,250,000  inhabitants  of  this  place,  but  some  are  exported  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  interior,  and  a  larger  portion  shipped  out  to  the  sur- 
rounding section  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Macedonia  and  the  Balkan 
States. 

England  has  so  much  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  trade  at 
Constantinople  that,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  statistics,  any  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  trade,  unless  very  important,  is  hard  to  de- 
termine. From  what  is  said  by  importers  and  retail  merchants,  in 
regard  to  cheaper  articles  from  European  competitors  ^adually  tak- 
ing the  place  or  the  British-made  cloths  in  certain  lines,  it  woula  seem 
that  the  British  cotton  manufacturers  are  hardly  holding  their  own. 
This  is  not  true  of  their  standard  cloths,  such  as  the  fine  white  shirt- 
ings, T  cloths,  and  other  goods,  on  which  they  have  a  monopoly,  but 
is  on  the  trade  in  general  and  especially  in  regard  to  printed  goods. 

ITALY  AND   AUSTRIA    STRONG   COMPETITORS. 

England's  chief  competitor  is  Italy,  which  is  especially  strong  on 
cheap  prints,  cotton  flannels,  flannelets,  and  barchent.     In  fact,  on 

[)rintea  napped  goods  Italy  controls  the  Turkish  market.  Italy  also 
eads  in  some  other  lines,  especially  in  the  two  diverse  lines  of  sheet- 
ings and  mercerized  satins.  The  competition  of  the  Italians  here  is 
much  aided  by  the  nearness  of  the  market,  giving  them  quick  de- 
livery, by  cheap  freights,  and  by  their  willingness  to  cater  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  market,  accept  small  initial  orders,  and  give  long  time 
or  a  good  discount  for  casn. 

Nearness  also  makes  Austria  a  strong  competitor  in  European  Tur- 
key, and  that  country  ships  large  quantities  of  prints,  sheetings,  lin- 
ings, cotton  velvets,  braid,  bed  and  table  covers,  lace,  handkerchiefs, 
and  underwear,  the  bulk  of  the  hosiery  and  ready-made  clothing,  and 
other  articles,  such  as  broadcloth  and  woolen  material.  Austria  also 
sells  large  quantities  of  the  cloth  called  ^*  Vichy. ''  The  Austrians  are 
doing  an  increasing  business,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  Italians,  one 
reason  being  that  the  mills  of  northern  Austria  have  to  pay  a  much 
higher  charge  for  transport  by  land  and  sea,  and  owing  to  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  in  the  latter  part  of  1906  the  northern  Austrian  mills 
have  had  to  loosen  their  hold  on  this  market  and  seek  an  outlet  nearer 
home. 

Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  compete  in  smaller  degree,  Germany 
shipping  mostly  prints,  underwear,  bed  covers,  lace,  cotton  velvefs 
ana  cashmeres,  woolen  material,  hosiery,  and  ready-made  clothing, 
while  France  ships  prints  of  various  kinds,  especially  the  higher 
grades,  underwear,  linings,  lace,  ribbons,  and  handkercniefs. 

There  are  few  textiles  of  either  cotton  or  wool  from  the  United 
States;  in  fact,  none  were  to  be  foimd  in  the  bazaars. 
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SALONIKI. 
AN   nrfORTANT  CX)MMERCIAL  PORT — LOCAL   AND  INTERIOR  TRADE. 

Saloniki  is  the  import  center  for  the  western  part  of  European  Tur- 
key, especially  Macedonia  and  Albania^  and  also  ships  goods  up  to  the 
borders  of  Servia  and  Iloumania.  Railroads  built  within  the  last  few 
years  to  Monastir  and  to  the  extreme  northern  border  have  done 
much  to  open  the  country  to  European  trade.  In  some  cases  this  has 
led  to  goods  being  ordered  direct  tor  interior  points,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  is  handled  through  the  importing  merchants  at  Saloniki. 
European  manufacturers  have  found  it  better  to  give  the  large  im- 
porters an  exclusive  agency  rather  than  to  try  to  keep  up  with  numer- 
ous smaller  importers  in  the  interior.  As  at  Constantinople,  there 
are  many  different  races  and  nationalities  at  Saloniki,  ana  their  re- 
quirements and  occupations  are  diverse.  The  import  trade  at  this 
place  is  largelv  handled  by  Spanish  Jews,  who  are  a  part  of  the  de- 
scendants or  tne  Jews  that  were  driven  out  of  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  it  is  said  that  among  themselves  they  write  Spanish  in 
Jewish  characters.  There  are  also  numerous  Greeks  in  business  hero, 
but  for  the  most  part  their  fu-ms  are  small.  There  are  also  several 
agencies  of  European  firms.  The  population  of  the  vilayet  of 
Saloniki  is  about  1,150,000  people,  of  which  Saloniki  itself  has  some 
100,000. 

The  commerce  here  depends  largely  on  tlio  political  situation,  on 
the  results  of  the  crops,  and  on  the  prices  obtainable  for  the  country 
manufactures,  such  as  carpets,  tal)le  covers,  etc.  In  regard  to  the 
total  imports  here,  Austria  leads,  followed  by  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Italy  sells  mostly  sheet in<^^s,  called  Cabots,  from  their  imita- 
tion of  this  American  brand,  and  printed  flannclcts.  They  also  sell 
large  quantities  of  pearl  and  glass  buttons,  such  as  arc  used  on  the 
country  clothes.  On  account  of  the  higher  home  freight  rates  some 
Austrian  firms  have  dropped  out,  but  thev  still  have  the  lead,  supply- 
ing mostly  cheap  prints,  sheetings,  and  knit  goods.  The  main  con- 
sideration at  Saloniki  is  cheapness,  quality  being  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

NATIVE    HANI)   MANUFACTURE CREDITS. 

In  European  Turkey,  as  a  rule,  the  native  iinds  it  cheaper  to  buy 
forei^  goods  than  to  manufacture  for  himself.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  high  prices  that  have  prevailed  for  the  past  year,  the  native  hand 
manufacture,  both  here  and  in  other  ]^arts  of  European  Turkey,  has 
been  stimulated  to  an  enlarged  production  which  finds  ready  sale  with 
the  country  people.  There  are  some  4,000  to  5,000  bales  of  cotton 
raised  annually  in  this  vilayet,  of  which  part  is  locally  manufactured 
and  part  exported,  mostly  to  Austria. 

On  imported  cotton  goods  the  rule  here  is  six  months  credit,  or  6 
per  cent  discount  for  cash,  but  this  varies.  This  credit  is  readily 
given  by  the  Italians  and  Austrians,  but  the  other  countries  only  do 
so  when  they  iind  they  can  not  get  the  business  otherwise.  As  lonj^: 
time  is  not  given  (;n  cotton  yarn  as  on  cloth;  in  fact,  it  is  more  a  cash 
business,  but  usuj.liv  a  discount  is  given  for  cash.  The  yarn  comes 
from  Italy  and  Englaml,  with  some  from  Austria,  mostly  Cs  to  12s 
in  the  gray,  6s,  8s,  and  lOs  colored,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  higher 
numbers  up  to  30s.  Austria  furnishes  a  certain  amount  of  mercerized 
yam,  mostly  14s. 


ASIA  MINOR. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   DEVELOPMENT. 

ABEA,   POFULATION,   AND  BAILBOADS — A  MARKET    WORTHY  OF   CLOSE 
STUDY  BY   AMERICAN   EXPORTERS. 

Asia  Minor,  the  great  peninsula  of  Asia  that  extends  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  BlacK  Seas,  consists  of  the  following  vilayets: 
Brusa,  Smyrna,  Kastamuni,  Angora,  Konieh,  Adana,  Sivas,  Trebi- 
zond,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  districts  of  Ismid  and 
Bigha.     The  main  ports  are  Smyrna  and  Trebizond. 

The  peninsula,  containing  some  193,000  square  miles,  and  prob- 
ably 9,000,000  inhabitants,  out  of  a  probable  25,000,000  in  the  whole 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  the  most  important  section  of  the  Em- 
pire to  be  studied,  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
to  the  interior,  its  takings  are  not  yet  anything  like  what  they  should 
be.  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  unde- 
veloped. It  is  partly  supplied  by  Smyrna,  partly  by  Constantinople, 
and  partly  from  other  sources. 

Railroad  facilities  are  very  poor.  There  is  a  line  from  Smyrna  to 
Constantinople,  but  much  quicker  time  is  made  going  around  by  sea. 
From  Constantinople,  or  rather  Skutari,  the  much  discussed  Bagdad 
railway  runs  some  500  miles,  but  further  progress  seems  very  slow. 
There  is  a  line  from  Smyrna  to  Kassaba,  and  another  from  Alersina 
to  Adana  which  taps  the  cotton-growing  section.  All  these  roads 
are  being  gradually  extended,  but  the  work  proceeds  slowly. 


SMYRNA. 
GROWING  TRADE   IMPORTANCE — SHIPPING   AND   BANKING   FAdLITIES. 

Smyrna,  next  to  Constantinople,  is  the  largest  city  in  Turkey,  being 
the  largest  export  port  and  the  second  largest  import  port.  Its 
trade  is  growing  faster  than  that  of  any  other  city  m  Turkey,  and 
when  modern  railway  systems  have  brought  it  into  more  direct  com- 
munication with  the  interior  and  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  should 
not  only  distance  Constantinople,  but  become  the  shipping  center  for 
the  western  Mediterranean  that  Marseille  is  for  the  eastern.  Situ- 
ated, with  a  land-locked  harbor,  at  the  end  of  the  Asian  Peninsula, 
its  strategic  importance,  in  regard  to  commerce,  can  be  seen  from  a 
glance  at  the  map  and  needs  no  elaboration.  Smyrna  has  better 
steamship  facilities  than  any  point  in  Turkey,  and  especially  has  di- 
rect lines  to  New  York,  so  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Turkey  is  growing  faster  at  Smyrna  than  at  any  other  port. 

The  banking  facilities  of  Smyrna  are  as  good  as  any  city  in  Turkey, 
but  the  cost  or  handling  paper  is  unduly  hi^,  and  an  American  bank 
would  greatly  help  American  business.  There  are  at  present  six 
banks  in  Smyrna,  as  follows-.    Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  and  Bank 
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of  Mitylene  (both  Turkish),  Credit  Lvonnais  (French),  Bank  of  Sa- 
lonica  (Austrian),  Bank  of  Athens  and  the  Orient  Bank  (both  Greek). 
American  business  mostly  passes  through  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank  and  the  Credit  Lyonnais. 

CHARACTER  AND  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

Accurate  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Smyrna  are  hard  to  obtain.  The 
following  list  of  the  main  exports  was  furnished  by  the  manager  of 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  as  a  list  they  had  made  up  after  chock- 
ing the  customs  returns,  ^\'ith  the  aid  of  tlie  large  dealers,  and  is 
probably  the  most  accurate  figures  to  be  obtained : 


ArtJrIes. 


Kalaltis: 

BuHaoA 

lend.,  „..„,...„ 
Black.... 

Bflrlo>v . » , » ,  *  H ,  w*,  *  *  *. 

Ophjai 

Vtiloni.L ,*.».„.. 

Olivia  oil 

WhpaL..... 

Colttjn 

Cjirpcte .*.„.,,,*,. 

FIffs 

U(>i"is„„.„ 

Wool. ..........„,„, 

Sosamft,.„.„.„ 

Lleoritt? . , _, 

Goat  and  iilit.-<.'T>  A^iuj^.. 

Calttohidna... 

WMtflTiinisM!,..,. 

Cottrtil  9t?ed 

NtitgaU.,., 

YbUoiv  com....,,.... 

Chick  pi^fts... 

Poppvseed . . .  .^  _,.,,» . 
0am  tragacHiith-.,,,. 
Halz©.....,.. ,.,.,..., 


IQ^. 


Ptkunds. 


AvcrBge 
potind. 


15^.330, 000 
2i\.254,0Q0 

1,053,000 

36.067,000 
12T,350,«W 
23,851,000 


53.314,{X)0 


17,230,000 

4,£)ia,:p(]o 
ii.swnono 

3«, £13,300 


Total, 


]RJ12,{X]0 

i8,3a5.(iao 

5G6.000 

307,900 

Ift,fl2a,2fl0 


]9«,100 
2,a2D,G00 


1.72 

.27 

.C9 

25.40 

104.00 

1.70 

5.  BO 

t.59 

7.53 


1.57 


1.4] 
fL77 
3.03 
1.  IM 


LOl 

10. 10 
31.00 


2177 
1.07 


\'al;io. 


12,002,000 

2,23S;720 
1,742,1)00 
2,613,000 
1.546,  fJXl 
2jftl9,f0) 
1,7DS,200 
1,330,000 
SS6,0Q0 


ft40,640 
431,^10 
300.3(30 
451,440 


lfi3,(M0 
143,000 
57,200 
114,400 
3(90,280 


43,130 
25,fl§D 


20,58?,  llO 


llKXt. 


I^CKUuta, 


IQ,  150,000 
14,030,000 
22,44S,flO0 
11,01,000 
i,  416,0(33 
171,lGti,00a 

127,350,000 
20,203,300 


lU,  732, 000 
3,ri22,400 

G2,2ijO,000 
ft,  173,200 
9,«O5,OD0 

]6,^4h,000 
400,000 
50,000 

18,112,000 

18,3a'i,0C0 

i,m,ooo 

339,000 
5,094,000 
2,4ti2,l00 

221^400 
3,390,000 


Av^rago 

pfteepcr 
pounit. 


5,50 

,7S 

1.57 

25.40 

I.3S 
6.37 
t.45 
&7S 


2.  CO 
23.32 

L34 
IOlOO 

1.37 


1.00 

,S1 

ILW 

31.09 

I.  SI 

3.00 

24.50 

1.01 


ValuL'. 


1,100.000 

2,7m,  400 
2,r;4U,00ll 
2,3!il,fl20 

LH4K40O 

I,::;,  080 

1,. "540. 000 

iH4.fiOO 
N12,4S0 
05H,S40 
349.?^ 
210//20 
21U2IKI 

la-^.ooo 

197.120 
141.720 
123,200 
lOTni/JO 
02,4<JO 
73,920 
55,440 
34,320 


25,993,680 


An  accurate  list  of  the  imports  into  Smyrna  does  not  exist,  but  cot- 
ton piece  goods  predominate.  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  from 
its  inquiries  among  the  importers,  states  the  import  of  cotton  goods 
into  Smyrna  during  1906  to  have  been  24,038  bales,  of  a  total  weight 
of  16,734,972  pounds.  Similariy  they  give  the  total  yam  imports  at 
16,928  bales,  weighing  6,120,508  pounds.  The  main  cloths  imported 
seem  to  be  gray  shirting,  prints,  flannelets,  T  cloth,  white  shutting, 
denims,  colored  drills,  and  gray  sheeting. 

EUROPEAN   IMITATIONS   OF   AMERICAN   CX>TTON    GOODS. 

About  every  trick  that  can  possibly  be  known  to  the  textile  trade 
is  in  use  at  Smyrna.  American  labels  and  trade-marks  are  imitated, 
36-inch  sheetings  are  found  to  be  34;  lengths  are  marked  40  that  are 
actually  only  36  yards;  yard  folds  are  2  to  4  inches  short  of  the  yard; 
inferior  sheetings,  made  of  part  American  and  part  Indian  cotton,  are 
openly  sold  as  American  cloth;  and,  in  many  other  ways,  the  con- 
sumer is  persuaded  to  buy  goods  at  a  sUghtly  lower  price,  say  a  5  per 
cent  reduction,  when  in  length,  width,  weight,  construction,  or 
quality  its  value  has  actually  been  reduced  10  to  25  per  cent. 
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The  worst  offenders  in  this  respect  will  put  on  any  mark  required. 
For  instance,  the  Cabot  sheetings  as  they  come  from  the  United  States 
are  36  inches  wide  and  40  yards  long.  The  imitators  put "  40"  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bolt,  and  on  being  counted  there  are  found  to  be  40 
folds,  as  usual,  while  actual  measurement  shows  that  there  are  only 
36  vards,  put  up  into  40  folds.  The  Cabot  brand  has  been  imitated 
and  the  distinctive  blue  labels  with  white  lettering  that  have  latterly 
been  used  to  distinguish  the  American  cloth  have  also  been  imitated, 
with  a  few  slight  alterations.  There  is  a  brand  on  the  market  like  the 
Cabot,  marked  Cadot. 

The  object  of  all  this  imitation  is  undoubtedly  to  make  the  con- 
sumer think  he  is  getting  the  standard  American  goods.  The  large 
importers  at  Smyrna  defend  these  practices  by  saying  that  they  are 
well  known  to  the  trade;  for  instance,  the  fact  that  Manchester  prints 
are  put  up  in  ''yard"  folds  does  not  mean  usually  that  the  folds  are  a 
yard  in  length,  but  they  may  be  1  to  3  inches  shorter.  The  importers 
at  Smyrna  doubtless  Imow  all  these  details,  but  the  consumer  in  the 
country  does  not,  and  he  is  the  one  that  suffers.  It  is  such  methods, 
added  to  the  cheaper  construction  of  goods  and  the  fact  that  no  Ameri- 
can agent  is  on  the  spot  to  point  out  to  the  consumer  the  frauds,  that 
account  for  the  decreasing  sale  of  American  sheetings  and  drills  on 
this  market. 

COTTON  GOODS  IMPORTS  AND  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  cotton  goods  imported  into  Smyrna  annually  amount  to  over 
$5,000,000,  and  of  this  the  United  States,  with  the  present  direct  steam- 
ship connections,  should  have  a  good  share.  Tnere  will  have  to  be 
an  American  agent  on  tho  spot,  however,  to  combat  the  sharp  practices 
of  competitors  and  to  show  the  actual  consumer  where  his  interest 
lies.  About  the  only  goods  supphed  from  the  United  States  at  present 
are  gray  sheetings,  ducks,  and  gray,  blue,  and  black  drills,  and  these 
are  not  being  pushed  actively,  hence  the  sales  are  declining. 

The  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  Smyrna  varies,  but  is  now  about 
20  slullings  ($4,865)  per  40  cubic  feet,  and  5  per  cent  primage;  it 
amounts  to  about  3  per  cent  on  goods  valued  at  5  to  10  cents  a  yard. 
Tlic  freight  from  Liverpool  to  Smyrna  is  about  17  shillings  ($4.14),  so 
there  is  not  over  one-half  per  cent  difference.  Sometimes,  on  account 
of  competition,  the  freight  is  actually  cheaper  from  the  United  States. 
There  are  now  direct  lines  to  New  York,  and  the  time  is  only  nineteen 
days,  as  compared  with  an  average  quick  shipment  from  LiveriK)ol  of 
at  least  twenty- two  days;  mail,  however,  gets  to  SmjTna  from  Liver- 
pool in  eight  days.  Wherever  possible  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
American  exporters  to  patronize  the  new  Greek  Moraities  Line.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  this  line  makes  a  direct  trip  from  New  York  to 
Smyrna,  with  only  a  stop  at  Piraeus,  and  there  is  therefore  a  cei^ 
tainty  that  goods  will  go  tlirough  wathout  transfer  and,  in  the  absence 
of  an  American  line,  the  building  up  of  tliis  direct  Greek  line  is  to  the 
interest  of  American  trade. 

CUARACTER   OF   PIECE    GOODS    CONSUMED. 

A  feature  worth  noting  at  Smyrna  is  the  increasing  sale  of  the  cloth 
called  "  barchent."  In  summer  the  people  use  lar^e  quantities  of  the 
regular  shirting  prints,  and  in  winter  large  quantities  of  the  printed 
flannelets.     Barchent  is  now  taking  the  place  of  the  regular  printed 
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flannelets.  It  has  a  hard  and,  usuaUy,  dull  finish  on  one  side,  and  is 
usually  napped  on  the  unprinted  side.  It  is  in  various  widths  and 
lengtKs,  mcfetly  about  70  centimeters  (27.6  inches)  wide  and  40  to  50 
meters  (43.6  to  54.5  yards)  in  length.  The  split  goods  are  sold  in  55 
to  60  centimeter  (21.6  to  23.6  inches)  widths.  These  are  woven  in 
double  widths  and  split  down  the  center.  The  70-centimeter  widths 
are  selling  for  38  to  58  centimes  a  meter  (7.3  to  11.2  cents  per  1.09 
yards)  c.  i.  f.  Smyrna. 

Cotton  flannel,  flannelets,  and  barchents,  especially  the  printed 
napped  goods,  are  controlled  by  the  Italians.  The  Austrians  supplv  a 
good  quantity  of  Vichy.  The  trade  in  Cabots  is  now  divided  be- 
tween Italy  and  Austna,  with  only  a  few  from  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  sheetings  sold  here  by  Italians  and  Austrians  and  labeled 
*' Cabots/'  ^'American  cloth,''  etc.,  are  good  sheetings,  but  the  ma- 
jority is  inferior  filled  goods  made  of  part  American  and  part  Indian 
cotton.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  unclersell  the  genuine  article.  The 
widths  of  the  Italian  are  also  usually  narrower  tnan  the  American. 

There  is  not  a  very  large  import  of  drills,  and  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  are  colored.  The  gray  drills  are  mainly  Italian  and  English, 
28-29  inches,  40  yards.  Blue  drills  come  largely  from  Holland. 
Cheap  aniline  dye  is  often  used. 

In  prints  there  are  some  from  many  countries,  but  the  great  bulk  is 
from  Manchester.  The  German  good  shirting  prints  are  higher  in 
price  than  the  English.  There  are  no  split  prmts  on  the  market,  as 
the  demand  is  for  a  good  (][uality.  The  average  print  is  about  20  by  20 
construction,  and  31-32  inches  in  width. 

The  white  sliirting  and  T-cloth  trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  English, 
both  in  various  widths  and  qualities,  but  the  main  white  shirting  is  34 
inches,  40  yards,  with  a  cambric  finish,  and  the  T  cloth  is  in  24-yard 
lengths,  and  most  laregly  sold  in  the  32-inch  widths. 

Blankets,  tvooI  and  cotton,  are  ordered  in  the  summer  for  fall  do- 
livery,  the  orders  usually  being  placed  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
Women's  muslin  veils  were  formerly  bought  already  printed  from 
Switzerland,  but  the  muslin  is  now  imported  from  England  and  hand 
printed  at  Smyrna. 

CREDrrS — YARN    IMPORTS  AND   PRICES. 

Cabots  at  Smyrna  are  usually  a  cash  business.  Prints  are  usually 
on  six  months  time,  or  5  per  cent  discount.  On  flannels  the  Germans 
give  five  months  credit,  or  5  per  cent  discount.  The  Italians  on  tliis 
only  give  the  5  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  ten  days.  [A  list  of  the  large 
importers  of  cotton  piece  goods  at  Smyrna  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 

The  majority  of  tlie  yarn  imported  is  in  the  ^ay;  the  trade  divides 
the  imports  into  yarn,  twist,  and  extra  hard  twist.  By  yarn  is  meant 
the  sort  twist  yarn,  suitable  for  filling,  and  in  this  Bombay,  Austria, 
and  Manchester  compete.  Italy  has  dropped  out  on  this  line.  Bom- 
bay supplies  over  two-thirds  of  this,  mostly  low  numbers,  while  Man- 
chester supplies  all  the  specialties.  The  Bombav  numbers  are  mostly 
8s  and  12s,  while  Manchester  runs  up  to  36s.  Of  the  twist  importedf, 
usually  called  water  gray,  the  numbers  run  from  6s  to  32s.  The  low 
counts  are  supplied  from  Italy  and  the  high  from  England.  Nos.  8  to 
12  are  now  quoted  at  9.30  francs  ($1.79)  per  10-pound  bundle  c.  L  f. 
Smyrna,  and  12i  centimes  (2.2  cents)  added  for  e«beJcLXwaxi^^x\s^^gas3t.* 
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Each  10-pound  bundle  contains  the  same  number  of  hanks  as  Om 
number  of  the  yarUj  except  for  the  coarser  counts,  where  the  skeins 
are  divided  into  half  skeins.  The  extra  hard  twist,  also  referred  to  m 
water  gray,  comes  mostly  from  England^  mth  a  httle  from  Italy. 
Nos*  12  to  14  are  now  quoted  at  lOJ  francs  ($2.02)  per  lO-pound 
bundle  and  12 J  centimes  (2.2  cents)  added  for  each  number  higher. 
These  prices  are  unusually  high,  and  are  tending  to  check  the  import. 
Most  of  the  yam  arrives  in  4 00- pound  bales^  conmsting  of  forty  10- 
pound  paper-covereil  bundles. 

EUBOPEAN  TEHMS  OF  SALE — ENGLISH  MONOPOLY  BEING  BBOKEX. 

In  selling  yanij  England  as  a  rule  demands  cash  in  Manchester, 
India  takes  cash  on  delivery^  while  Italy  gives  four  months^  or  31  per 
cent  dist^mnt  for  cash.  The  Italians  usually  fonvard  bills  of  lading  to 
their  local  agents,  who  surrender  them  to  the  buyer  again^^t  three  or 
four  months  drafts  on  London,  and  these  drafts^  being  mitnediat^lj 
sent  to  the  manufacturers,  are  discoLLnted  by  them  at  bank,  and  their 
money  set  free  again. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  there  w^ere  unusually  large  quantities  of  Indiaii 
yarn  imported,  but  this  has  at  present  eanj^d  off  soniew hat.  This  sud- 
den flow  was  due  to  the  accumulation  of  Indian  yarn  at  Shanghai  and 
Hongkong,  and  the  flood  of  Indian  yarn  being  suddenly  checked  in 
that  direction,  the  back  rush  sent  Indian  yam  into  every  section  cif 
Europe,  including  Turkey,  Greece,  Ital3%  Germany^  Belgium,  and  even 
England  itself.  The  Inclian  prices  were  such  that  they  got  the  market, 
but  the  yarn  dtd  not  come  up  to  sample,  and  the  amount  now  bei^g 
pushed  in  is  much  less. 

The  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  firms  doing  business  in  Turkey 
employ  a  ^<vKi  many  eommercird  travclfT?;,  imd  tl>ese  men  are  u^^^atiJIy 
well  educated  in  languages,  cater  to  local  requirements,  and  eive 
credit.  The  English  have  fewer  travelers,  and  so  are  not  holding  tiieir 
own,  even  though  they  have  the  best  established  business.  British 
exports  to  Turkey  are  mainly  cotton  goods  from  Manchester,  but 
in  Manchester  itself  German  capital  and  Grerman  management  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  in  Asia  Minor  the  Germans,  Italians,  and  Aus- 
trians  are  gradually  breaking  up  England's  monopoly  on  one  line  after 
another. 
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SYRIA. 

IMPORTANCE  AS  A  MARKET. 

ABEA,    POPULATION,   CITIES,  AND    DEVELOPMENT CLASSES   OF    GOODS 

CONSUMED   BY   THE   PEOPLE. 

Syria  is  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  extends 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  highlands  of 
the  Taurus  in  the  north  to  Egypt  on  the  south.  It  contains  about 
115,000  scjuare  miles  and  probably  3,000,000  people. 

Beirut  is  the  gateway  for  Syria.  Alexandretta  is  also  an  important 
port.  Other  ports  Uke  Yafa,  Haifa,  and  Tripoh  are  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  main  interior  towns  are  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and 
Aleppo.  Damascus  is  the  largest  city  in  Syria,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant distributing  center.  Jerusalem  is  important  commercially  only 
by  reason  of  the  crowds  of  tourists  and  pilgrims  that  swarm  there. 
Aleppo  is  the  starting  point  for  most  of  the  mterior  trade,  especially 
of  caravans  to  Bagdaa  and  Persia. 

The  central  coast  portion  of  Syria  embraces  ancient  Phoenicia, 
and  the  Syrian  merchants  of  to-day  have  inherited  much  of  the  old 
Phoenician  commercial  shrewdness.  Modem  improvements  are  mak- 
ing more  headway  in  Syria  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  not  excepting  European  Turkey.  Damascus  was  the  first 
city  to  have  electric  lights  and  street  cars,  and  Beirut  now  has  a 
similar  concession.  The  best  educational  facilities  in  Turkey  are  to 
be  found  in  the  American  school  at  Beirut,  and  the  people  of  Syria 
are  more  wide-awake  to  the  advantages  of  modem  mventions. 

Though  three-fourths  of  Syria  is  Mohammedan,  there  are  few 
Turks  in  this  section.  The  inhabitants  are  usually  classed  as  Syrians^ 
Arabs,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Europeans.  The  Syrians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  peoples  who  spoke  Aramaic,  a  dialect  akin  to 
Hebrew,  but  their  language  now  is  mainly  Arabic.  Part  of  the 
Arabs  proper  are  settled  on  the  land,  but  the  Bedouins  are  nomadic. 
The  Turks  consist  of  peasants  who  have  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  countrv,  a  few  enendi  or  Turkish  gentlemen,  and  the  official 
classes.  The  Jews  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  a're  settled 
in  Palestine.  Further  immigration  of  Jews  is  now  forbidden  by 
law.  The  Europeans  are  few  in  number,  and  nearly  all  reside  at 
the  ports.  There  is  also  a  class  called  Levantines,  who  are  descend- 
ants of  Italian,  Greek,  and  other  ancestors,  but  who  have  entirely 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  country.  They  are  important  com- 
mercially. 

RAILWAY   DEVELOPMENT. 

Railroads  are  being  extended  more  rapidly  in  Syria  than  elsewhere. 
The  most  important  is  the  Government  railroad  from  Damascus  to 
Mecca.  This  road  is  regarded  as  a  miUtary  necessity,  but  it  has  been 
exploited  as  a  reUgious  road  to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  and  the  faithful 
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all  over  the  Mobttminedan  world  have  contributed  to  tta  building. 
All  Turkieh  oflSiJsh  were  assessed  on©  month's  pay  as  an  involuntair 
contribution,  and  many  local  taxes  have  been  le^'ied  for  the  purpose. 
The  railroad  now  extends  from  Haifa,  the  real  starting  polnlf  ta  * 
Derat,  where  a  branch  reaches  it  from  Damascus,  and  has  thejica 
been  extended  southward  to  Rabbath  Animon,  and  past  the  ea^i 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  being  built  by  German  engineers  and  ta 
expected  to  be  finished  to  Mecca  by  1910. 

Another  railroad,  at  present  more  important  commercially,  is  tlie 
S^timsb  line  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  which  does  a  coti^derable 
bufline^.  From  Reyak  Junction  on  thl^  line  another  line  exii*iidJ 
nortliward  to  Aleppo.  Naturally  Aleppo  should  be  supplied  from 
the  near-by  port  of  Alexandretta,  but  they  are  separated  by  a  diiia 
of  steep  mountains,  and  all  talk  of  a  connecting  railroad  liii©  lias  m 
yet  come  to  naught.  Another  railroad  in  Syria  is  the  short  line 
trom  Yafa  to  Jerusalem.  The  separate  line  from  Reyak  Junction  to 
Jlmpo  is  the  standard  4  foot  8^  inch  gage,  but  the  other  linaB  aio 
meur  gage  (3  feet  4  inches). 

Wbail  the  country  has  been  thoroc^rlily  opened  up  bv  railroads^ 
and  fofeign  capital  given  more  protection,  there  should  oe  qtiito  aa 
ert^ision  of  manufacturinn  in  Syria,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  water 
power  aYailable;  the  Jordan,  for  iimtanoe,  falls  AjOOQ  feet  in  120 
miles, 

TEXTILB  T&ADE — KIXBS  Ol"  GOODS  WORK. 

Hie  Syrian  textile  market  differs  from  tlmt  of  Asia  Minor  and  ol 
Enropean  Turkey  in  that  the  trade  is  in  Uie  hands  of  the  nativn 

merciiants,  and  that  few  foreigners  or  Lc^^antincij  ore  to  b©  fo«uii  isk 
business.  It  also  differs  somewhat  in  the  styles  of  clothes  used;  fix 
instance,  muslins,  especially  tanjibs,  are  imported  more  lai]gely  at 
Beirut  than  at  Smyrna  or  Constantinople,  bemg  used  as  head  cover- 
ings by  Druses  and  other  sects  that  are  mostly  found  in  Syria.  Also 
there  is  a  large  population  of  Bedouins,  so  tnat  colored  nead  cloUis 
and  towels,  wnicn  are  worn  by  them  under  their  camers-hair  circlet, 
are  largely  in  demand. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  exact  value  or  kinds  of  cloth 
imported  into  Syria,  but  the  total  of  the  cotton  goods  imported  by 
Beirut,  Alexandretta,  and  the  smaller  Syrian  ports  must  be  about 
$8,000,000  a  year.  The  largest  import  seems  to  be  of  T  cloth  and 
gray  sliirting,  then  prints,  white  shirting,  flannelets,  sheeting,  tanjibs, 
muslin,  and  colored  goods.  These  goods  come  from  Great  Bntain 
and  Italy,  with  a  few  from  Austria  and  Germany,  and  a  trifle  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  climate  of  Syria  is  hot  and  dr^^  in  summer,  and  rainy  but 
comparatively  warm  in  winter,  so  that  except  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  heavy  clothing  is  not  usually  required,  and  lighter  cloths 
are  mainly  imported. 

The  native  costume  in  general  consists  of  a  long  robe  or  cloak, 
with  or  without  a  varicolored  waist  sash,  a  red  fez,  and  stockingless 
sUppers.  Around  the  cities  the  European  costume  is  being  adopted 
more  and  more. 

Cotton  is  raised  in  some  places  in  Syria,  but  not  in  such  lam 
ouan titles  as  at  Adana,  in  Asia  Minor.  At  one  time,  just  before  the 
American  civU  war,  cotton  was  ^own  more  or  less  all  along  the  coast 
from  Gaza  to  Tyre,  over  mi  wce^^  %otcl^  \^^  tk^^^  Vwm^  by  10  wti^ 
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wide,  and  there  were  20,000  bales  a  year  exported.  When  American 
cotton  dropped  in  price  after  the  war,  cotton  cultivation  ceased  in 
Syria,  and  has  never  been  revived.  The  soil  is  clayev  in  character, 
and  in  places  very  well  adapted  to  cotton,  but  as  a  wnole  it  is  not  a 
suitable  country  for  cotton,  much  of  the  land  being  available  only 
when  irrigated.  Of  some  small  lots  I  saw  growing  the  staple  was 
fairiy  good  and  would  grade  up  well.  The  time  of  planting  is  April 
and  time  of  picking  September. 


BEIRUT. 
LARGE   COTTON    GOODS    IMPORTS — STEAMSHIP  AND    CABLE    FACILITIES. 

Beirut,  next  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  is  the  largest  import 
center  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Syrian  coast  and  has  an  open  harbor,  partly  protected  hj  a  break- 
water. It  is  the  successor  to  the  ancient  Berytus,  a  Phoenician  city, 
and  its  merchants  still  retain  the  commercial  shrewdness  if  not  the 
enterprise  of  the  Old  World  merchants,  so  that  while  Armenians 
handle  the  trade  at  Constantinople  and  Greeks  monopolize  the  trade 
of  Smyrna,  that  of  Beirut  is  in  the  hands  of  native  Syrians,  with 
whom  few  foreigners  are  able  to  compete. 

This  port  does  not  have  the  steamship  facilities  of  SmjTna  and 
Constantinople,  and  goods  from  the  United  States  must  be  trans- 
shipped at  Trieste,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  or  other  points.  There  are 
many  regular  steamship  lines  runnine;  to  this  port,  however,  so  tliat, 
except  for  the  delay  and  danger  of  damage  by  transshipment,  there 
is  no  trouble  in  getting  shipments  from  the  United  States  as  readily 
and  cheaplv  as  from  Liverpool. 

The  cable  charges  at  Beirut  are  unduly  liigh,  by  reason  of  mes- 
sages havmg  first  to  be  sent  to  the  censor  at  Constantinople  and  no 
code  being  allowed.  Only  codes  made  up  of  words  that  will  form 
sentences  can  get  through  the  censor.  The  rate  to  Liverpool  is  72 
centimes  (13.9  cents)  a  word,  but  to  New  York  it  is  nearly  50  cents 
a  word,  which  is  a  drawback  on  business  with  the  L^nited  States,  espe- 
cially as  correspondence  would  take  twice  as  long  to  New  York  as  to 
Liverpool. 

The  main  import  of  Beirut,  as  of  Turkey  in  general,  is  cotton  goods. 
A  leading  niercliant  of  Beirut  estimates  that  Beirut  imports  annually 
about  the  following  proportions  of  the  main  cloths,  in  pieces:  T  clotli 
and  gray  sliirtings,  1,000,000;  prints,  500,000;  grav  sheetings,  400,- 
000;  muslins  and  tanjibs,  250,000;  white  shirting,  200,000;  flannelets, 
50,000. 

r   CLOTH    AND   SmUTINGS. 

T  cloth  is  one  of  the  largest,  possibly  the  largest,  single  items  in  the 
list  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  into  Beirut.  T  cloth  is  usually 
24  yards  long  and  32  inches  wide,  with  a  colored  head  end.  Most 
of  the  T  cloth  imported  at  Beirut  is  24  yards  long,  but  the  widths  in 
demand  vary  from  26  to  36  inches.  Some  of  the  lengtlis  marked 
24  yards  only  measure  22  yards.  The  weights  per  piece  run  from  6 
to  12  pounds,  according  to  width  and  construction.  The  usual  con- 
structicfn  may  be  taken  at  about  18  square. 

Gray  shirting  is  also  a  large  import,  and  is  the  usual  38-inch, 
38-yard  goods.  The  widths  vary  from  34  to  56  inches,  but  ate.  ix^'ec^Vj 
all  38  j^ards  in  length.     The  most  popular  bxaivA.  \a  Vcc^\«v^^«xv^?^^^^fc^ -» 
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of  couis6|  is  fint  bunched  into  10-poimd  bundles  sad  wiamed  is 
separate  packsges  before  baling.  S<Mne  yam  is  put  up  in  half  bundles 
of  5  pounds  each,  but  this  is  not  customary.  Smjnm  does  nofc  do 
so  much  transshippinjg  to  the  interior,  so  yam  is  nsoalljr  leeemd 
there  in  40-bundle  oales. 

The  hig^-grade  yam  all  comes  from  Wnijand^  and  it  u  dainied 
tiiat  in  most  of  it  10  per  cent  of  Eg3rptia&  is  suxed  with  Ameriean 
cotton.  The  Indian  yam  is  nearly  all  from  Indha  eottoa  aloae, 
while  tUe  Italians  mix  from  10  to  25  per  cent  Indian  wittii  with  the 
American,  so  as  to  cheai>en  the  cost. 

The  most  of  the  yam  imported  is  in  the  gray  and  is  dhred  loeal^. 
The  quoted  cost  price  September  15,  1907,  was  7ld*  (16}  cents)  par 
pound  for  16s,  and  9f d.  (19}  cents)  for  20b.  Of  the  oolorad  yam 
miported  the  majority  is  red,  yellow,  or  eieen.  /The  additUMisl 
charge  for  dyeing  runs  from  1}  to  3f  pence  (3  to  7  cents)  a  pound. 

ENGLISH  FBICES  FOB  DTEINO* 

The  following  list  was  shown  me  by  an  importer  as  the  messnt 
scale  of  prices  chaiged  him  by  a  IM^chester  concern  f<»:  dyeiqg; 
additional  to  the  cost  of  the  gray  yam^  and  he  received  5  par  east 
off  for  monthly  settlements:  Cond,  hght  straw,  ecru,  nectarine, 
greenish  yellow,  light  coral,  sky,  pink,  light  sky,  lig^t  cream,  cieam, 
dark  lavender,  lavender,  hght  blue,  and  peacock,  l|d.  (3  cents); 
lemon,  l^d-  (3-8  cents);  yellow,  dark  coral,  daric  red,  black,  daik 
fawn,  olive,  fawn,  li^ht  droK  daxk^drab,  greenish  olive,  blue,  bronae 
green,  dark  straw,  light  buff,  buff,  light  olive,  indi^  sky.  and  slate 
2d.  (4  cents);  pea  green,  2id.  (4}  cente);  crimson,  light  coffee,  coffee, 
dark  aniline  orange,  amline  orange,  dark  claret,  cmret,  violet,  daric 
buff,  light  green,  aniline  green,  2Jd.  (5  cents);  orange,  dark  aniline 
green,  (lark  aniline  blue  and  pink,  22d.  (5 J  cents);  medium  CTeen, 
dark  green,  3d.  (6  cents);  veiy  dark  green,  aniline  black,  3Jd.  (6§ 
cents);  indigo  blue,  3id.  (7  cents);  dark  alizarine  red,  5d.  (10  cents)'. 

The  yam  trade  is  much  more  a  cash  business  than  is  the  cloth 
trade.  A  good  deal  of  the  English  yam  trade  is  cash  before  ship- 
ment, while  the  bulk  of  it  is  probably  cash  against  delivery.  Of 
course  with  their  best  regular  customers  they  have  special  arrange- 
ments. Also  some  of  the  Syrian  merchants  have  their  own  branches 
in  England,  in  which  case  tliey  make  their  own  arrangements.  The 
Indian  mills  sliip  on  cash  against  documents,  but  this  is  usualhr 
taken  to  mean  cash  against  delivery,  and  the  banks  are  instructeil 
to  hold  paper  until  the  shipment  arrives.  The  Italians  give  time, 
or  else  give  a  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  two  weeks. 


JERUSALEM. 
AMERICAN    BUSINESS    ENTERPRISES — VALUE    OF   THE   TOURIST   TRADE. 

Jemsalem  is  a  walled  city  of  probably  00,000  inhabitants,  of  whoni 
some  40,000  are  Jews,  13,000  Christians,  and  7,000  Moslems.  One  of 
the  most  progressive  associations  at  Jerusalem  is  that  known  as  the 
American  colony,  of  which,  though  there  are  other  nationalities  in- 
cluded, the  majority  are  Americans.  They  run  various  lines  of 
enterprises,  especially  that  of  manufacturing  souvenirs  from  olive 
wood.  They  keep  a  store,  at  which  they  sell  such  souvenirs,  rosaries, 
crosses,  ornaments  in  moV\vei-o\-^«i.x\,  %.\V\dfta  in  black  8tinkBtone» 
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albums  with  olive-wood  backs,  books  of  pressed  Judean  flowers,  etc. 
The  majority  of  the  articles  they  sell  are  made  by  themselves.  In 
fact  the  industry,  of  which  there  is  an  export  of  some  500,000  francs 
($96,500)  a  year,  has  been  developed  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Americans. 
They  also  import  a  few  American  goods  for  their  own  use.  About 
half  the  people  of  Jerusalem  Uve  in  the  suburbs,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  these  is  that  inhabited  by  Jews  from  Bokhara  and  other  cities  of 
central  Asia. 

The  natives  of  this  rocky,  barren  country  are  very  poor,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  live  on  foreign  charity,  so  the 
bulk  of  the  goods  required  there  are  cheap  goods.  There  is  little 
back  country  trade  on  which  to  draw,  and  the  Bedouins  and  other 
wandering  people  buy  in  the  larger  marts  to  the  north.^  The  total 
trade  of  Jerusalem,  therefore,  is  not  large,  and  there  seems  no  pros- 
pect of  much  advance  in  this  line. 

The  trade,  however,  is  much  helped  by  the  tourist  traffic.  It  is 
claimed  that  20,000  or  more  people  visit  Jerusalem  each  year,  of  which 
about  one-half  are  Russians,  the  remainder  being  from  every  nation 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
wealthy  tourists,  who  scatter  much  gold,  not  only  for  souvenirs,  but 
for  staple  and  fancy  goods,  and  the  number  of  such  tourists,  espe- 
cially from  the  United  States,  is  increasing  yearly. 

SUPPLIES    OBTAINED   MAINLY   FROM    BEIRUT. 

Commercially,  Jerusalem  is  tributary  to  Beirut.  There  are  prac- 
ticallv  no  importers  of  piece  goods  at  either  Jerusalem  or  Yafa.  The 
mercliants  or  Jerusalem  make  frequent  trips  to  Beirut,  and  get  their 
stock  of  goods  in  that  market  from  the  big  importers.  They  usually 
have  to  pay  part  cash,  but  the  larger  mercliants  get  tliree  months  time 
on  the  remainder.  Some,  of  course,  have  special  arrangements.  The 
smaller  merchants  have  to  pay  all  cash,  or  else  buy  somewhat  on  the 
installment  plan,  paying  so  much  each  week  to  an  agent  at  Jerusalem 
of  the  Beirut  importer. 

If  an  American  firm  were  to  establish  a  supply  house  at  Yafa,  it 
could  get  much  of  the  Jerusalem  piece  goods  trade,  but  a  large  stock 
would  nave  to  be  carried,  and  the  enterprise  v/ould  hardly  pay.  From 
Beirut  goods  can  be  obtained  at  Jerusalem  in  three  days,  with  good 
connections.  -  To  Jerusalem  merchants  with  whom  they  have  a  long 
established  business  the  Beirut  importers  give  long  terms — three, 
four,  five,  or  sometimes  up  to  twelve  months.  For  cash  they  offer 
discounts  ranging  up  to  12  per  cent.  On  the  few  goods  imported  into 
Jerusalem  direct  oy  two  or  tliree  of  the  largest  merchants  tne  English 
demand  cash  against  deUvery,  but  Germans,  Austrians,  and  Italians 
give  credits  up  to  six  montlis  from  sliipment,  or  four  months  from 
arrival  of  goods. 

Business  has  been  bad  at  Jerusalem  for  the  last  two  or  tliree  years. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  there  are  largely  supplied 
with  money  from  abroad,  and  as  half  of  tne  Jews  are  from  liussia  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  affected  them  considerably. 

CLASSES    OF   PIECE    GOODS    USED — YARN   IMPORTS. 

The  T  cloth,  shirting,  and  prints  at  Jerusalem  come  from  England, 
all  others  from  the  Continent.  There  is  a  large  sale  of  T  cloth,  in  all 
widths,  and  of  cheap  prints.     The  T  cloth  widtlis  run  from  20  to  Z^. 
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inches,  and  are  supposed  to  be  24  yards  long.  The  prints  are  mostlj 
the  regular  Mancnester  31-32  inch,  but  there  seems  here  to  be  a  good 
demand  for  prints  35-36  inches.  The  fancy  prints  come  from  France, 
and  are  about  60  centimeters  (23.6  inches)  wide.  The  standard  Eng- 
lish, ^ay  and  white  shirtings  have  a  good  sale  in  the  various  sizes, 
mostly  38-inch,  38  yards,  in  the  first,  and  35-inch,  40.  yards,  in  the 
second.  The  pure  finish  is  preferred.  Tanjibs,  for  head  coverings, 
etc.,  .come  mostly  33  to  35  inches,  16  to  20  yards.  Drills  are  a  small 
import,  mostly  soUd  dyed  or  striped.  Most  gray  drills  are  cotton 
and  Unen  goods.  Brilliantines  are  lai^ely  sold.  There  are  few  flan- 
nelets  on  the  market.  Woven  goods  are  sold  in  fair  quantities,  espe- 
ciallv  Oxfords. 

There  is  a  small  quantity  of  yam  imported,  mostly  in  the  gray  or  in 
black.  Very  Uttle  colored  yam  is  imported,  as  the  gray  is  dyed 
locally,  with  indigo  and  aniline  dyes.  Most  of  the  yam  is  20s  ani  is 
used  for  making  cotton  stockings  and  knit  work.  There  are  only 
about  20  hand  looms  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  production  is  not  notice- 
able. The  weaver  makes  3  to  5  yards  of  narrow  nankeen  a  day,  and 
sells  it  for  about  10  cents  a  yard.  There  are  also  some  similar  narrow 
hand-woven  goods  imported  from  Egypt,  which  are  used  for  Bedouin 
tents  and  for  coarse  wearing  apparel.     This  is  all  in  the  gray. 

MAILS   AND   FREIGHT   RATES — RETAIL   MERCHANTS. 

Letters  from  the  United  States  arrive  in  about  seventeen  days, 
from  England  in  ten.  The  freight  from  Yafa  to  Jerusalem  is  1  franc 
per  bale.  The  total  charges  from  Beirut  to  Jerusalem  is  12  francs 
(S2.12)  a  bale.  This  includes  loading,  water  and  land  transf)ortation. 
passing  customs,  cartage,  etc.  The  value  of  a  bale  may  be  rou«rldy 
takon  at  SOO  francs  (3154.40).  The  large  bales  are  *roparked  at 
licirut,  or  vciy  often  at  Yafa,  into  smaller  hales,  so  as  to  be  liandhMJ 
by  men  at  Jerusalem  and  other  plnees  in  the  interior. 

Most  of  the  merchants  at  Jerusalem  are  Jews  with  some  S\Tiaii5 
and  a  few  (lermans.  The  retail  cotton  piece  <roods  trad<»  is  c<»n<.-eii- 
traterl  on  the  Street  of  David  and  its  adjoinin^i:  alleys.  Tliis  is  a  niir- 
row,  chrty  thorou.'^hfare  that  slopesdown  from  the  Tower  of  David  x*> 
the  ol  1  hospice  of  the  Km';j:hts  Templars.  It  is  paved  with  I>eli:ia!i 
l)loek,  and  stepped  or  terraced,  so  that  it  would  ]>e  impossible  to  diivt* 
down  it  even  if  it  wen*  not  .^o  narrow.  It  is  always  crovv-ded.  h'.:i 
loaded  donkeys  are  dri\(-n  up  and  down  through  the  pushing  crow.j. 
The  merchants  have  their  goods  in  little  open  stalls  on  either  side.  A- 
usual  in  surh  hazaars,  did'erent  sho|)s  sjx^cialize  on  prints,  on  T  dni!.. 
or  some  other  line.  Some  of  the  dews  have  shops  in  their  own  liou-*  -. 
ThcM*  are  espceially  to  catrjj  t'le  tra<le  of  the  women,  who  do  not  like 
to  go  into  tiie  crowded  puohc  !)azaars. 


HAIFA. 
PIIKSKNT    AM)    rrTlKK    Tl  i'OirrA\(  i:  -  FRFKIIIT    RATES    AXD    ROITES. 

A  afa,  Haifa.  Arn\  an  1  ot^er  .-mall  ])  )rt>  are  su|)plic\l  from  Px-iiiit. 
and  are  not  of  much  intere>t  to  the  e\p'»rtcr  of  pi«'ce  goods.  Yaf;i  - 
only  i:n|)ortan'*c  is  as  an  entrance  way  to  Jerusalem,  but,  a>  t'lf 
harhor  is  small  and  lull  of  JMgge  1  rocks,  it  is  a  ver^'  inconvenient 
(Entrance,  and  if  t'\e  contemolate  1  railway  from  Haifa  to  Jeru<alciii 
its  ever  Ijuilt  Y ata  \\'\\\  V>se  \\\u\V  WuV  \\\\\>».>\\'iw\vivi  it  now  has.     Haifa, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  aport  of  some  promise.  The  harbor  at  present 
is  open  and  landing  difficult,  but  the  sea  here  sweeps  inland  in  a  great 
curve,  on  the  shores  of  which  are  situated  both  Haifa  and  Acre,  and 
if  the  projected  breakwater  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel  is  ever 
built,  as  planned,  the  harbor  thus  made  will  be  the  best  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  four  times  the  size  of  that  of  Beirut.  The  Damascus- 
Mecca  railway  starts  at  Haifa,  the  Damascus-Derat  Une  being  really 
a  branch,  and  this  fact  g^ves  Haifa  its  present  importance,  and  its 
great  increase  in  imports  in  the  last  two  years  are  mostly  of  railway 
material  and  suppUes. 

The  freight  from  Beirut  to  Haifa  is  usually  1  franc  per  100  kilos 
(19.3  cents  per  220  poimds).  A  pier  duty  is  levied  by  the  town  of 
one-half  bishUg  (about  12  cents)  a  bale.  Both  the  pier  and  custom- 
house are  very  small,  and  are  to  be  enlarged  shortly.  Lighterage  is 
3  piasters  (13.2  cents)  for  100  kilos  or  under,  4 J  piasters  for  100  to 
200  kilos  (19.8  cents  per  230  to  440.8  pounds),  and  above  that  by 
arrangement.  In  buying  from  Beirut  the  merchants  formerly  got 
nine  months  time,  but  credits  are  being  contractecr,  and  six  months 
is  now  about  the  limit.  The  IJaifa  business  is  too  small  for  the 
United  States,  as  most  of  the  goods  ordered  are  in  half-bale  lots,  and 
as  the  minimum  freight  from  the  United  States  is  $10,  the  local 
merchants  could  not  afford  to  order  in  small  quantities  as  they  do, 
not  only  from  Beirut  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  Europe.  Tlie 
minimum  freight  charges  are  as  follows:  From  Marseille,  96.5  cents; 
from  Germany,  $1.93;  from  the  United  States,  $10. 

Goods  from  the  United  States  formerly  went  by  the  Hamburg- 
Amerika  Line  to  Germany,  and  thence  by  the  German  Levant  Line  to 
Haifa,  and  took  over  six  months.  Freights  have  been  much  expe- 
dited of  late,  but  the  quickest  to  be  figured  on  now  is  about  nve 
weeks,  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Line  to  Trieste,  and  there  transshipped 
for  Haifa.  From  Liverpool  the  route  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to 
Haifa,  by  the  Khedivial  Line,  takes  only  three  weeks.  If  shipped  by 
the  Prince  Line  the  goods  are  transferred  at  Smyrna,  but  as  stops  are 
made  all  along  the  coast  the  time  from  Liverpool  tliis  way  is  usually 
four  weeks. 


DAMASCUS. 
IMPORTANCE   AS   A   TRADE   DISTRIBUTING   CENTER. 

Damascus  is  probably  the  oldest  surviving  city  of  the  world,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  oriental  of  oriental  cities.  It  is  therefore  strange 
to  find  that  it  is  the  first  city  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  feel  the 
vivifying  influence  of  electricity,  but  along  its  narrow  streets  and 
through  its  kaleidoscopic  crowds  runs  a  modem  electric  trolley  line. 
The  contrast  there  presented,  as  the  horn  of  the  motorman  warns  the 
Bedouin  with  his  slow  camel  kafila  oflf  the  track,  is  almost  startling, 
and  is  but  an  instance  of  how,  all  around  the  world,  in  the  present 
decade  as  never  before,  the  old  order  is  giving  way  to  the  new. 

Damascus  is  the  largest  city  in  Syria,  the  meeting  place  of  many 
peoples,  and  the  best  point  in  Asiatic  Turkey  at  which  to  study  the  , 
costumes  and  the  textile  requirements  of  the  inhabitants.  Wliile 
Smyrna  and  Beirut  are  the  two  importing  centers  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Damascus  is  the  largest  interior  distributmg  center,  and  the  products 
of  Manchester,  Solingen,  and  Chicago  meet  her^  on  \X\fe  ^<3vyc^fc^  -^r^Sioi. 
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goods  from  Bokhara,  Bagdad,  and  Mecca.  The  city  is  91  miles  by 
rail  from  Beirut  and  beautifully  situated  among  green  groves  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains.  The  Barada  (the  old  Abana),  the 
Nahr  el-A'waj  (the  old  Pharpar),  and  other  rivers  make  and  preserve 
a  green  valley  that  is  wonderfully  fertile,  being  shut  in  bv  ranges  of 
mountains  from  the  surrounding  barrenness,  but  naturally  does  not 
impress  the  European  as  much  as  it  does  the  Arab  from  the  desert. 
It  IS  a  very  good  rruit  section,  its  peaches  rivaUng  those  of  California, 
and  in  other  hands  its  fruits  would  be  unsurpass^. 

Damascus  Ues  at  the  crossroads  of  three  continents,  and  at  one  time 
was  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  centers  of  the  world, 
being  the  connecting  Unk  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the 
starting  point  of  the  great  caravan  traffic  to  Eg5rpt,  Persia,  and  other 
sections.  The  Suez  Canal  destroyed  much  of^  its  importance  by 
diverting  the  growing  flood  of  commerce  to  another  channel.  The 
streets  of  Damascus  are  so  crooked  that  one  that  happened  to  run 
straight  for  half  its  length  was  named  the  Straight  street.  Being  so 
narrow  and  crooked,  many  are  not  available  to  teams,  and  much 
of  the  transportation  is  on  donkeys  ^or  on  the  backs  of  porters. 

POPULATION   AND   BAZAARS. 

The  present  population  is  estimated  at  between  200,000  and 
250,000,  but  as  the  Turks  are  forbidden  by  the  Koran  to  take  any 
census,  this  is  an  estimate  only.  About  three-fourths  of  the  peopfe 
are  Mohammedans  and  the  other  fourth  Christians,  Jews,  Druses,  etc. 
The  people  of  all  sects  are  very  fanatical.  There  are  some  12.000 
Turkish  troops  stationed  here  regularly. 

The  city  is  famous  for  its  bazaars,  wliicli,  next  to  those  of  Con- 
st antinoplV,  are  tlio  lartr(*st  in  tlio  Levant,  and  ever^'thinp:  is  sold  from 
a  candle  to  a  camel.  I'hese  bazaars  consist  of  small  stalls  or  dens, 
usually  some  s  feet  sfjiiare.  elevated  a  couple  of  feet  above  the 
ground.  Here  the  merchant  sits,  cross-leirj^ed,  witli  his  ^ockIs  on 
shelves  around  him,  within  convenient  reach.  The  street  extend^ 
across  from  one  sliop  to  the  other,  without  sidewalk,  and  past 
the  salesman,  within  ^>  fe<*t.  >ur^^es  the  travel  of  the  city  in 
endlc-s  |)roces>ion,  carria<res  and  horsemen,  donkeys,  strini:>  of 
cariK'N,  flocks  of  </oats  and  sheep  driven  by  Bedouins,  pedestrians  <'f 
all  kind-,  from  the  >mart  oflir^er  in  his  red  fez  and  stiff  European 
uniform  to  liie  fcllaiiecn  in  squares  of  brown  and  white  strij>ed 
ba<r^nn;x. 

The  trades  conirreiratc  in  M'j)arat(*  bazaars,  or  streets.  Thus  there 
are  bazaar.^  for  the  coj)pcr>miths,  the  saddlers,  the  drapers,  the 
^oldsmitli^,  the  fruit  bazanr.  the  cloth  bazaar,  etc.  One  is  called  ilie 
Circck  ])azaar.  from  tlie  number  of  (inM'k^  tradin<:  there.  This  deal> 
Ino>^tly  in  curi<»s.  ariticjuitic-,  irdaid  work.  car])ets.  and  other  thin;:-  T'> 
tem})t  the  touri>t.  In  tlii-  bazaar  -treet  there  is  a  block  of  shop-  in 
the  European  >lyle.  with  ;:ht-<  fmuts.  counters,  etc.  The  Ciref-k 
Bazaar  and  the  Straiidit  Street  i>azajir  are  the  two  lar<rest,  and  both 
are  roofed.  Curved  iron  -u})port<  run  from  one  shop  roof  to  i!ie 
o})po^ite  roof  and  on  tlie-^e  re-is  the  rooljnLr.  The  whole  bazaar  street 
is  thus  proter-tcMJ  from  rain  and  >un,  but,  in  spite  of  windows  at 
intervids,  it  make>  the  shops  very  dim.  execpt  in  the  middle  of  the  dav. 

In  the  Brokers' Market ,  where  are  -old  second-hand  firearms,  iroii- 
Tvare,  etc.,  there  are  aNo  to  be  found  .^'cond-hand  clothes  from  Enjx- 
iaiid  and  (lennauy.     T\\vs  ys  \uA  ^\\TVY\sw\vr^,V\<.>\\'v^x^r,  for  in  far-away 
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northern  India,  in  Peshawar  Bazaar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khybei 
Pass,  Afridis  and  Afghans  also  buy  clothes  that  once  were  worn  by 
Londoners. 

THE   CLOTH    BAZAAR. 

The  retail  piece  goods  trade  at  Damascus  is  mostly  carried  on  in 
the  Cloth  Bazaar,  wnich  is  a  street  running  between  the  Greek  Bazaar 
and  the  Straight  Street  Bazaar,  and  is  partly  covered  over.  Here 
the  different  retailers,  as  is  usual  in  these  bazaars,  tend  to  specialize, 
one  man  handling  T  cloth  and  gray  shirting  only,  another  only  prints, 
the  next  white  goods,  and  others  only  the  native  manufactured 
Damascus  stripes,  tanjibs  and  head  cloths,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the 
busiest  bazaars  in  the  city  and  is  always  crowded.  The  Damascene 
delights  in  dress,  and  goes  to  the  limit  of  his  piu'se.  The  men,  es- 
pecially, wear  showy  cloth,  and  like  to  have  the  best  material.  The 
women  probably  also  do  at  home,  but  the  high-class  ladies  are  never 
seen  in  public,  and  even  with  the  others  it  is  the  custom  to  wear  black, 
which  is  silk  or  satin  with  those  who  can  afford- it,  and  native-dyed 
calico  with  the  others.  A  few  wear  white  sheets  draped  around 
them,  and  some  wear  yellow  and  black  stripes,  but  black  is  the  cus- 
tomary street  dress  for  women.  In  Egy»t  the  women  cover  their 
faces,  from  the  eyes  down,  with  a  thin  black  or  white  veil,  but  in 
Damascus,  and  most  parts  of  Turkey,  they  always  wear  a  square  of 
art  muslin  covering  tne  entire  face.  This  is  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  printed  art  muslin  that  in  the  United  States  is  used  for  cheap 
curtains. 

GARMENTS    OF   THE    PEOPLE. 

In  Damascus  one  sees  many  signs  that  the  adoption  of  Western 
styles  is  increasing.  The  Turkish  officers  wear  European  uniforms, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Turkish  effendi  or  gentleman  now  ahnost 
invariably  wears  European  garb  in  public,  all  except  the  head  gear, 
which,  with  all  classes,  is  the  inevitable  red  tarbouche.  Many  of 
these  wear  oriental  clothes  at  home  and  European  costume  abroad, 
and  in  shifting  from  Eastern  to  Western  clothes  seem  to  shift  their 
habits,  if  not  their  opinions,  also.  The  European  shoes  worn  are  on 
the  French  style,  long  and  narrow  in  front,  and  are  usually  yellow  or 
red.  For  the  people  generally  the  slipper  without  heel  or  back  is 
the  style,  while  heavy,  hobnailed  boots  are  worn  by  the  peasants. 
The  Cnristians  are  rapidly  adopting  European  clothes  as  a  mark  of 
distinction. 

The  people  ordinarily  wear  a  long  robe  or  gown  called  a  *'  kumbaz,'' 
made  of  red  and  yellow  stripes.  This  reaches  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and,  except  for  a  suit  of  underclothing,  is  the  sole  garment.  These 
gowns  for  the  men  are  made  of  various  materials,  satin,  prints,  flan- 
nelets,  native  cloth,  etc.  On  the  head  is  the  fez,  and  on  the  stocking- 
less  feet  the  native  slippers.  Many  wear  a  fancy  cloth  bound  around 
the  waist  as  a  sash,  into  which  they  stick  their  matches,  knives,  pistols, 
or  whatever  else  they  wish  to  carry.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  custom  to  wear  a  European  coat  outside  this  long  robe,  and  the 
wearing  of  stockings  is  also  becoming  general  among  the  shopkeepers 
and  well-to-do  classes.  These  are  nearly  all  qheap  German,  or  Aus- 
trian socks,  with  gaudy  horizontal  stripes,  and  retail  for  2  to  3 
piasters  (9  to  13  cents)  per  pair.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  wear  their 
clothes  night  and  day,  which  causes  tnem  to  wear  o\it  ^<5kC>fafc\L  *Ocv»xs. 
they  otherwise  would. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  cotton  piece  gooda  trada 
at  Daniai5^us  is  the  prominence  of  T  clotlis.  One  of  the  largest  nie^r* 
chants  I  met  estimated  that  of  the  total  cotton  cloths  imported  mtja 
Damaseus  70  per  cent  consisted  of  T  cloth  and  gray  shirting.  "^Fh^^ 
are  seen  everywhere  side  by  side  with  the  native  manufactured  Da- 
mascus stripes.  Damascus,  in  this  respect,  differs  from  B**injt, 
where  the  leading  place  in  the  local  trade  is  taken  by  prints.  Sheet- 
ings and  drills  are  mi  ported  at  Daniascui?,  but  not  to  any  lat^  extent. 
Next  after  the  T  cloth  and  gray  slurting  seem  to  come  print^^  ibeji 
white  shirting  and  flanncletj^* 

The  T  cloth  comes  in  various  widths,  running  from  20  to  36  inches 
wi(k^  and  from  4  to  9  pound f?  in  weight.  Probably  the  most  cominao 
is  the  30-mch,  weighing  7  poimds.  The  lengths  are  all  24,  s<>  markM, 
tliough  a  good  deal  of  it  measures  1  to  2  yards  short,  whicli  fact  is 
known  by  the  dealers,  if  not  by  the  purchaser.  It  is  uaed  for  many 
purposes,  and  is  called  **khum  '  by  the  native,  A  good  deal  of  it  i3 
dyed  and  used  for  the  long  outer  clotliing.  The  most  popular  brmml 
is  dktingubhed  usually  by  a  narrow  green  heail  ena.  A  fiopular 
Mexican  brand  sold  is  STjVinches  by  39  yards,  and  is  18  by  18  coo- 
stniction. 

Gray  shirtmg  comes  in  various  isadths  and  weights,  the  most  popu- 
lar seeming  to  be  the  8J-pound,  374-inch  goods.  White  shirtmg 
is  caDed  '* madam/'  and  is  mostly  32,  34,  antf  36  inches  wide  and  40 
yards  long.     The  soft  finish  is  the  most  popular. 

Prints  are  mostly  the  shirting  print,  31-32  inchea  wide;  there  are 
some  29*iiich  and  narrower  pnnts,  and  some  wide  prints^  but  the 
narrow  prints  on  the  market,  mostly  inferior  qualities^  are  not  so 
much  in  demand.  The  29-inch  prints  are  mostly  17  squarej  while 
the  31-32  prints  are  mainly  19  by  17,  20  by  20,  21  by  18^  and  22  by 
19,  and  similar  constructions.  Tne  average  retail  price  is  about  2^ 
piasters,  (11  cents)  a  pic,  or  15  cents  a  yard.  The  usual  prints  are 
m  50  to  60  yard  lengths,  while  the  cheaper  prints  run  up  to  70  yards. 

Tanjibs  are  called  locally  **shersh,"  and  are  largely  used  for  head 
dress,  etc.  They  usually  come  in  18  to  19  yard  lengths,  sometimes 
marked  20,  and  retail  at  10  to  50  piasters  (44  cents  to  $2.20)  a  piece, 
according  to  Quality. 

A  good  deal  of  ordinary  printed  muslin,  especially  red  and  white 
zigzag-stripe  prints,  is  also  imported  and  usecl  for  head  covering  for 
t];ie  Arabs  and  others.  A  quantity  of  large  bandanna  handkercniefs 
is  also  imported  for  the  same  purpose. 

Cloth  is  sold  by  the  pic  of  about  27  inches.  It  is  bought  by  the 
yard;  from  the  Continent  by  the  meter  (39.37  inches).  The  retailers 
on  prints  and  some  other  Imes  seem  to  fix  their  selling  price  per  pic 
at  the  same  as  their  buying  price  per  yard.  Thus,  on  the  ordinary 
31-32  inch  print,  20  by  20  construction,  the  price  now  paid  by  the 
retailer  is  about  2  piasters  30  para  (10.1  cents)  a  yard,  and  six 
months  time,  and  retails  the  same  for  2i  piasters  (11  cents)  a  pic. 

MABKET   REQUIREMENTS    AND   BUSINESS   METHOI>8. 

If  Americans  get  into  the  textile  market  at  Damascus  they  will 
have  to  offer  a  better  article  than  is  now  on  the  market  at  a  reduc- 
tion,^ for  the  people  axe  conservative  and  certain  brands  of  wMte 
shirting  and   prints  \\ave  \>ecoi£i!b  ^\.^\i<^^x^  «x\xOl<^  mth  thfim  and 
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would  be  hard  to  displace.  At  the  present  time,  however,  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  seems  to  have  a  wonderful  eflFect,  even  a  2  per  cent  re- 
duction, and  the  Italians  and  others  on  some  lines  are  getting  a 
strong  roothold.  The  continental  countries  give  from  three  months 
up,  the  English  follow  suit  where  they  are  not  able  to  control  the  mar- 
ket otherwise,  and  it  is  probable  that  Americans  would  have  to  do 
the  same  to  build  up  any  large  trade.  An  American  drummer,  speak- 
ing French  fluently,  with  a  supply  of  neat  head  ends,  and  able  to 
quote  prices,  could  at  least  get  a  foothold,  and,  if  the  ^oods  come 
up  to  sample,  this  could  be  enlarged;  but  samples  with  prices  are  the 
only  way  to  arouse  attention,  as  the  people  always  want  to  see  what 
they  are  buying,  and  especially  to  ascertain  the  feel  of  the  goods. 

Ill  shipping  goods  to  a  Damascus  merchant  drafts  should  be  made* 
to  the  Syrian  merchant,  but  drawn  against  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank  at  London.  The  head  bank  at  London  then  sends  the  draft 
to  its  branch  at  Damascus  for  collection.  The  rule  there  is  three 
months  credit,  or  els^  a  discount  for  cash.     The  latter  is  preferable. 

Most  of  the  retail  shops  buy  from  the  larger  commission  firms. 
These  usually  insist  on  part  payment  in  advance,  and  then  send  a 
man  around  every  week  for  a  further  payment,  so  it  is  really  an 
installment  business.  There  are  many  small  merchants  in  this  city, 
and  this  creates  much  competition,  so  that  on  many  articles  there 
is  very  Uttle  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices;  on  others, 
say  on  standard  articles,  like  certain  prints  or  shirtings,  there  seems 
to  be  a  good  margin  for  some  one,  though  it  is  oftener  the  intermediary 
who  has  the  exclusive  agency. 

CHANCES    FOR   AMERICAN   AGENCIES — YARN    IMPORTS. 

Commercially  Damascus  is  a  dependency  of  Beirut,  and  the  bulk 
of  its  goods  are  bought  at  that  point.  There  are  very  few  Damascus 
houses  that  import  (Urect.  One  of  the  largest  of  those  which  does  so  is 
a  German  firm  who  say  they  are  willing  to  handle  American  piece 
goods  if  samples  are  sent  them  and  they  find  that  prices  admit  of 
competition  with  goods  from  other  countries.  This  firm,  being  a 
large  one,  can  pay  cash  against  delivery,  if  found  to  their  interest. 
This  is  a  large  and  reliable  concern,  and  it  would  pay  to  send  them 
samples  and  prices.  They  would  prefer  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturers  direct  and  cut  out  all  middlemen  expenses.  [Name 
of  firm  on  file  in  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

The  son  of  the  American  consular  agent  at  Damascus  is  at  the  head 
of  a  combination  of  some  dozen  firms  who  make  inlaid  work,  fancy 
furniture,  copper  and  brass  work,  etc.,  for  the  tourist  trade,  and  who 
do  a  good  business  in  the  United  States  in  this  line.  This  gentle- 
man also  handles  a  few  American  articles,  and  wishes  to  form  a  con- 
nection with  some  American  manufacturer  or  commission  agent  to 
handle  cotton  cloth  on  commission,  as  he  is  in  position  to  place  goods 
to  advantage.     [Name  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 

There  is  a  good  import  of  yam  at  Damascus,  which  is  mainly  used 
for  native  weaving,  as  the  present  high  price  of  foreign  goods  is 
stimulating  the  native  hand  industry. 

On  gray  yarn  India  supplies  about  70  per  cent  and  Italy  25  per 
cent.  The  main  numbers  used  are  6s,  8s,  10s,  12s,  14s,  and  16s. 
The  Italian  yarn  in  these  numbers  is  one-fourth  Indian  and  tiNSL'^^r- 
fourths  American  cotton,  but  the  Indiaiv  y«k.TTv,  xcv^k.^^  q>\  sj^^sns^^vxv 
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cotton,  can  be  sold  cheapi^,  and  thus  has  the  lead,  thDugh  the  ItafiaH 
yam  is  the  best  spun. 

On  bleached  yarn  of  finer  numbers,  129,  14s^  16s.  18s.  20s,  22s,  and 
24s.  England  sells  about  SO  per  cent  and  Italy  20  per  cent.  There 
is  noteil  a  tendency  for  the  sales  to  Honis  ana  Hatiiah  t<i  diminish^ 
fts  thev  now  order  from  Beinit  instead  of  Damascus.  Mercerired 
yarns  liave  a  smaller  sale,  and  are  supplied  partly  by  Manchester 
and  partly  l)y  Milan. 

Ply  yarns  are  laro^ely  used  in  the  natiTe  weaving  of  table  coTets, 
bedspreads,  and  suc^  goods,  as  welj  as  in  garments,  and  haTc  a  tar|^ 
demand  in  numbers  from  123  to  30s,  two  ply^  The  Indian  eoltoa  is 
U}iy  coarse  for  this  work;  and  EnglisJi  and  Italian  yam  made  of  puna 
'American  cotton  holds  the  market.  England  su i> plies  about  50  per 
cent,  Italy  40  per  cent,  Belgium  5  per  cent,  and  India  5  per  cent 

Colorea  yams,  for  the  most  part  red,  yellow,  or  black,  16s,  ISa, 
20s,  22s,  24s,  26s,  and  30s,  come  70  per  cent  from  England  ana 
30  per  cent  from  Italy,  In  colored  ply  yam,  iOs,  24s,  30s,  35^,  40^ 
70s,  and  80s,  two  ply,  the  impart  is  (li\nded  between  Engl&tid  mm 
Germany- 

DAMASCUS    MANUFACTURES. 

paniascus  is  not  qtHj  the  center  for  the  distribution  of  foreign 
goods  in  SjTia,  but  it  is  the  center  of  native  manufactures  of  aU 
kinds,  especially  of  cotton  and  silk  goods.  It  has  some  10.000  cotton 
and  silk  hand  looms,  besides  a  large  number  of  carpet  looms  and 
carpet  frames.  Cotton  manufactunng  is  also  carried  on  at  Uoms, 
Sikldm,  and  other  places,  but  probably  more  than  onenhalf  the  natiTe 
goods  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  Damascus.  The  looms  used 
are  very  primitive  in  most  casein,  the  majority  being  of  the  old  throw- 
shuttle  type.  The  cloth  mostly  made  is  the  Damascus  stripes,  but 
a  smaller  amount  of  fine  goods,  of  some  artistic  merit,  is  also  turned 
out.  There  is  quite  a  little  weaving  with  tinsel  and  imitation  gold 
and  silver  threads,  some  of  this  for  table  covers,  etc.,  being  largely 
purchased  by  tourists.  About  the  coarsest  cloth  is  the  abayeh,  or 
Arabian  mantles,  made  in  broad  brown  and  white  stripes,  the  com- 
mon wear  of  the  poorer  Bedouins  and  fellaheens.  This  is  very  rough 
cloth,  and  runs  from  about  8  to  16  ounces  to  the  yard. 

For  the  coarse  goods  the  local  spun  cotton  is  largely  used.  For 
the  finer  goods  foreign  yam  is  imported,  and  also,  to  some  extent, 
for  the  medium  grade  goods,  the  yam  usually  being  ijnported  in  the 
graj  and  dyed  locally.  The  yam  so  imported  is  4s  to  30s,  the  bulk 
of  it  being  20s. 

DESCEIPTION    OF   THE    STRIPED  GOODS    MADE. 

The  Damascus  stripes  are  largely  worn  by  the  people,  and  the 
majority  consists  of  narrow  red  and  yellow  stnpes.  A  typical  stripe, 
probably  the  most  common  of  all,  is  made  of  19  red  and  15  yellow 
warp  tmreads  alternately  in  a  20-incli  width,  using  black  filling.  The 
construction  is  48  filUng  threads  per  inch  and  averages  85  warp 
threads  per  inch,  but  the  reeding  is  irregular,  the  15  yellow  endls 
being  crowded  into  just  half  the  space  of  the  19  red  ends.  This 
irregular  reeding  makes  a  stronger  cloth.  Another  very  popular 
design  consists  of  red  stripes  of  24  ends  alternately,  with  a  senes  of 
closer  reeded  stripes  made  of  6  white  ends,  4  green,  3  red,  5  white, 
3  red,  4  green,  and  6  ^Yii\^.    '^^v^  ^^Kvxv^Sa\i\jvri«.,  wvd  the  width  30 
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inches.  These  two  are  typical  patterns,  such  as  are  worn  by  mer- 
chants and  business  men.  A  somewhat  gayer  pattern,  often  seen, 
is  composed  of  18  white  warp  ends,  24  yellow,  18  white,  48  black, 
18  white,  44  red,  18  white,  48  black,  there  being  8  repeats  in  19  inches. 
The  filling  is  white,  32  picks  to  the  inch.  This  piece  is  heavily 
starched  and  of  cheaper  quality  than  the  first  two.  The  regular 
length  of  the  native  stripes  is  9  pics  of  27  inches  each,  or  6}  yards, 
and  it  is  retailed  by  the  piece.  Manchester  and  Germany  have  some 
imitation  stripes  on  the  market  which  have  a  small  sale. 

The  trade  of  Damascus  is  large,  and  is  increasing,  and  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  rather  more  prosperous  condition  of  the  fellaheens 
and  Bedouins  (the  settled  peasants  and  the  migratory  pastoral 
tribes),  as  it  is  on  them  that  the  trade  depends.  Damascus  and 
Beirut  are  the  important  points  in  Syria,  with  Alexandretta  and 
Aleppo  next. 


EGYPT* 

DECLINE  IN  PRODUCTION  OP  TEXTILES. 

MANUFAOTXJBING   NOW   LIMITED  TO  ONE   MILL  AND   SCATTEBED  HAND 
LOOMS — CAUSES   OF   PRESENT   CONDITIONS. 

Cotton  manufacturing  is  not  a  very  pr(Hnising  industry  in  Egypt 
There  is  only  one  cotton  mill  in  the  country,  which  in  this  res{>ect  is 
behind  all  other  cotton-raising  countries,  where  the  tendency  is  for 
the  cotton  mills  to  go  to  the  cotton  fields.  The  sole  representative 
in  E^pt  of  the  world's  greatest  industry  is  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Spinnmg  and  Weaving  Company  (Limitea) ,  wMch  has  20,000  spin- 
dles and  500  looms,  and  is  located  at  Alexandria. 

Until  the  first  oi  this  year  there  were  two  cotton  mills  in  Egypt, 
but  the  other  one.  The  Egyptian  Cotton  Mills  (Limited) ,  of  Cairo,  has 
ceased  operations,  and  the  machinery  has  been  sold  and  will  be  shipped 
to  Mersme,  near  Tarsus,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  will  be  run  on  coarse 
counts  using  local  cotton.  This  mill  operated  20,000  spindles  and  360 
looms.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  beiore  the  present 
variety  of  Egyptian  cotton  had  been  evolved,  there  were  several  small 
cotton  mills  started  in  Egypt.  These  did  not  have  much  success  and 
soon  disappeared.  In  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  more 
determined  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  cotton  mills  to  the  cotton 
fields  of  Egypt,  but  once  again  there  has  been  failure,  so  that  now 
only  one  mill  survives. 

HANDICAPS  TO   COTTON   MANUTACTURING. 

One  adverse  factor  is  that  the  English  Government,  while  very 
friendly  to  cotton  raising  in  her  possessions  and  countries  where  her 
influence  is  paramount,  is  unfriendlv  to  cotton  manufacturing  in  those 
lands.  Local  cotton  factories  would,  other  things  being  equal,  have 
quite  an  advantage  over  Lancashire  by  having  no  freight  and  no  duty 
to  pay.  To  counterbalance  this,  the  English  Government,  through  the 
influence  of  Lancashire,  placed  an  excise  tax,  equal  to  the  duty,  on  the 
production  of  all  cotton  mills  in  such  countries.  The  Indian  mills 
therefore  pay  3^  per  cent  excise  tax  on  all  goods  manufactured,  but 
the  Egyptian  handicap  is  much  greater,  as  the  duty  is  8  per  cent,  and 
an  equivalent  special  tax  is  a  great  drawback  to  cotton  manufac- 
turing. 

The  insufficiency  of  efficient  help  available,  however,  has  probably 
had  the  largest  effect  in  retarding  the  industry,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  first  cost  of  the  machinery  and  the  supplies  are  much 
higher  than  in  England.  The  climate  also  is  unsuitable  for  cotton 
manufacturing.  The  wages  paid  are  much  higher  than  in  India, 
while  the  workers  are  but  little  if  any  more  efficient.  It  takes  two 
or  three  operatives  to  do  the  work  of  one  English  operative.  The 
native  E^ptians  do  not  seem  to  take  to  the  steady  inaoor  work  of  a 
cotton  mill  and  labor  has  to  be  obtained  among  other  nationalities  to 
£11  out,  and  some  have  to  be  imported  at  quite  an  expense  to  the  miU. 
In  the  one  cotton  mill  remammg^\)asL\,^\,  K^^tl^wAx^j^^  is  probably 
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as  much  diversity  of  ^peoples  and  languages  represented  as  in  any 
mill  in  the  world.  There  are  Egyptians  (Copts),  Arabs,  Turks, 
Syrians,  Eussians,  French,  Italians,  Moors,  etc.,  the  manager  saying 
that  his  pay  roll  showed  17  languages  spoken  among  the  600  operatives. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EXISTING  MILL CLASSES  OF  OUTPUT. 

This  mill  is  situated  on  a  canal  on  the  outskirts. of  Alexandria  and 
is  a  one-story  brick  building.  The  weave  shed  has  a  saw-tooth  roof 
and  cement  floor.  The  humidity  is  regulated  by  large  tapering  tin 
.pipes  conveying  steam  into  the  room  through  outlets  at  various 
pomts.  Belting  is  little  used,  as  rope  driving  is  employed  not  only 
for  the  main  drive  and  for  coimters,  but  also  for  the  direct  drive  to 
the  spinning  frames.  The  spinning  frames  are  placed  according  to 
the  usual  English  practice  across  the  mill,  so  that  the  light  shines 
down  the  aisles  between  the  frames,  and  the  driven  pulleys  are  all  in 
the  middle  alley  down  the  length  of  the  room.  The  two  lines  of  shaft- 
ing run  down  the  sides  of  tne  room,  and  long  quarter-turn  drives 
convey  the  power  to  the  driven  puUej^s  of  the  spinning  frames.  In 
the  case  of  such  long  quarter-turn  drives  the  manager  stated  that  he 
preferred  the  ropes  where  he  had  a  good  rope  splicer,  but  that  if  such 
an  operative  was  lacking  they  were  a  source  of  much  annoyance. 

This  mill  both 'dyes  and  pleaches.  Eaw  stock  dyeing  is  not  used, 
all  dyeing  being  on  the  cop.  The  quality  of  the  bleaching  is  very 
good,  being  aided  by  the  fact  that  Egyptian  cotton  is  specially 
adapted  to  oleaching,  both  the  brown  Mit  Afifi  and  the  whiter  Yan- 
novitch  giving  beautiful  results. 

Both  yarn  and  cloth  are  made  for  sale,  the  largest  part  of  the  out- 
put being  coarse  goods.  Ring  frames  are  used  and  the  average 
number  spun  is  under  20s,  but  there  is  also  a  small  production  of 
white  shirting,  jaconets,  and  sateens  made  from  about  50s  yarn,  for 
which  the  Yannovitch  cotton  is  used.  The  goods  made  are  mostly 
coarse  gray  sheetings,  tan  jibs,  drills,  shirtings,  and  colored  stripes  for 
the  Arabs.  These  latter  are  stiffly  back  starched  and  run  through 
steam  calendar  rolls  to  give  the  hard,  brilliant  finish  preferred  by 
the  Arabs.  The  weaving  embraces  quite  a  variety  of  cloths  from  the 
coarsest  two-harness  goods  10  by  10  ends  per  quarter  inch  and  12s 
yarn  to  sateen  goods  made  on  dobbies  from  50s  yam,  and  including 
colored  goods  made  from  either  one  or  two  warp  beams.  The  looms 
are  made  for  cloths  from  24  to  40  inches,  and  there  are  a  few  dobbies. 
The  main  ^ay  goods  are  17  by  13,  13  by  13,  and  14  by  12  construc- 
tions. It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  this  mill  makes  an  imitation 
American  sheeting  that  it  labels  "  Cabot "  after  the  well-known 
American  mill  brand  of  that  name.  This  is  13  by  13,  32-inch, 
24-yard  goods,  though  the  name  is  also  put  on  a  still  coarser  grade. 
The  weavers  run  one  to  three  looms,  mostly  one  or  two,  and  the  prices 
paid  vary  according  to  the  cloth.  On  heavy  sheeting  14  by  12  con- 
struction the  price  is  9  milliemes,  say  4|  cents,  per  24-yard  cut. 

YARN  AND  CLOTH  EXPORTS. 

The  yams  are  bunched  in  a  bundling  press  as  usual  into  10-pound 
packages,  paper  covered,  and  then  put  up  into  50-bundle,  500-pound 
bales.  About  one-third  of  the  yarn  output  is  sent  to  Turkey  and  the 
remainder  used  by  Egyptian  handloom  weavers.  On  the  lower 
counts  this  yam  has  to  stand  competition  with  cl\^^^^^xtL^<3«^.^\s^^*^^ 
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while  the  English  yams  practically  monopolize  the  high-rount  trade. 
For  this  re^ison  part  of  the  yam  is  exported  to  countries  needijig  yam 
cheaper  than  the  fine  English  and  of  better  grade  than  the  coarse 
Indinn.  The  total  yam  exported  is  small,  however,  as  the  following 
table' for  Egypt's  yarn  export  in  1906  shows: 


country. 


Turkey  ,,„,-...,. 

Kog'lAiid  ,,x 

AtuftriA-HuiigarT  . 


^411  I  m 


Tot&l. 


4£7.3^ 


77,  m 


There  was  also  exported  siome  eloth,  mainly  to  Turkey,  bnt  as  theif 
is  mixed  with  this  a  small  quantity  of  cloth  reexported  it  is  impos^ 
sible  to  say  exactly  what  proportion  is  EgA'ptian  made,  or  how  modi 
IB  mill  cloth  and  how  much  handmade.  The  cloth  exported  from 
Egypt  in  11^06  was  as  follows: 


Country* 


Turkey-,..,,, ,.,„_,-„, 

ItAly.„ ,...._. 

Fn^ch  IfodlteTT&ii^an  pew- 


GennBnr. 


routia&    YAiut. 


277,  les 


26,4fifi 


a,  990 


C^JuntiT- 


Othf^r  coiinliiei. 


Txs/tMl, 


Potasdi. 


VtlO. 


TTurm 


m.m 


I 


The  trade-mark  of  this  mill  is  a  rectangle  5  indies  by  8  inches 
inclosing  two  pjTamids  and  four  palm  trees,  with  a  crocsodile  in  the 
foreground, 

WAGES  PAID  AND  COTTON  USED. 

English  machinery  is  used  throughout.  The  wages  paid  are  hi^ 
as  compared  with  Indian  mills  and  are  steadily  advancing  from  year 
to  year.  Men  start  in  at  6  piasters  (say  80  cents)  and  soon  get  8  to  9 
piasters  (40  to  45  cents)  a  day  and  over.  Women  and  men  work 
together  and  some  young  children  are  employed,  both  boys  and  girls. 
Spinners  are  paid  by  the  day,  in  fact  reelers  and  weavers  are  aooat 
the  only  hands  on  a  piecework  system.  A  girl  running  two  sides  of 
warp  gets  about  25  cents,  but  on  nne  weft  may  get  as  much  as  60  cents. 
The  spinners  run  from  a  half  to  two  long  sides.  This  Alexandria 
mill  uses  some  18,000  cantars  (cantar =99.05  pounds)  of  cotton  a  year, 
which  corresponds  to  some  2,500  bales,  but  a  good  portion  is  received 
in  the  loosely  bound  uncompressed  bales  from  the  gins.  The  majority 
of  this  of  course  is  the  Mit  Afifi  variety,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
Egyptian  crop,  but  a  smaller  amount  of  Yannovitch  is  also  used  for 
the  finer  goods.  The  percentage  of  waste  is  figured  at  25.  This  is 
nearly  all  sold  and  exported  except  the  oily  waste,  which  is  cleaned 
and  reworked. 

The  working  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6.10  p.  hl  Hands  are 
relieved  in  batches  for  ten  minutes  for  breakfast  and  the  mill  stops 
an  hour  for  dinner  at  noon,  so  that  the  operating  time  is  only  eleven 
hours  ja  day. 

OPERATION   OF    HAND   LOOMS. 

There  was  imported  into  Egypt  in  1906  2,506,199  kilograms^  say, 
5,526,170  pounds,  oi  eolloia.  N^xn^  of  «l  value  of  £1  J>8,106,  which  Is  about 
$979^38.    This  yarn,  as  «!\so  a  ^^xV  oi  \;^?t  ^T^A\itd^iKsa  of  the  tut* 
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cotton  mills  that  have  been  operating  in  Egypt  and  a  small  ampunt 
of  hand-spun  yam,  was  consumed  by  Egyptian  hand  looms.  There 
are  no  figures  available  as  to  these,  but  those  best  informed  as  to  the 
industry  say  the  number  of  hand  looms  must  be  something  over 
20,000.  Some  of  these  are  very  primitive,  being  of  the  old  "  throw- 
shuttle"  type,  where  the  shuttle  is  thrown  through  the  shed  with 
.  one  hand  and  caught  with  the  other.  Other  looms,  however,  are  of 
improved  European  make,  and  production  on  these  is  claimed  to  be 
not  much  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  the  average  weaver  in  the 
Egyptian  cotton  mill.  One  cotton-mill  manager  said  that  he  had 
timed*  some  of  the  best  hand-loom  weavers  at  Zagazig,  where  there 
are  some  2,000  hand  looms,  and  found  them  making  160  picks  a 
minute.  I  did  not  find  any  as  fast  as  that,  but  the  speed  attained  on 
these  improved  hand  looms  is,  of  course,  much  higher  than  that  pos- 
sible on  the  best  types  even  of  the  crude  native-made  looms.  Some  of 
the  looms  turn  out  as  much  as  48  yards  a  day  on  coarse  cloths.  Some 
weavers  make  very  fine  goods,  but  the  majority  of  the  goods  turned  out 
are  the  cheapest,  coarsest  varieties  of  sheetings  and  tan  jibs. 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS  TO  EGYPT. 
DECREASE    IN    PLAIN    AND    INCREASE    IN    COLORED    PIECE   GOODS. 

According  to  ofl5cial  returns,  the  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods 
find  yams  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Egypt  during  trie  calendar 
years  1906  and  1907,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
were  as  follows : 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Price,  in  cents. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Piece  goods: 

Unbleached 

Yards. 
99,761,300 
111,756,700 
54,896,800 
30,798,800 

Yards. 
76,740.400 
92,931,600 
59,796,700 
36,258,900 

$3,838,630 
6,907,312 
3.728,727 
2,108,730 

$2,914,454 
6,029,785 
4,225,942 
2,710,315 

Per  yard. 
3.85 
6.29 
6.80 
6.85 

Per  yard. 
3.80 

Bleached 

5.41 

Printed 

7.07 

Dyed  or  of  dyed  yarn. . . 

7.47 

Total  and  average 

297,203,600 

265,727,500 

15.583,299  |  14,880,496 

5.24 

5.60 

Yams: 

Gray 

Bleached  and  dyed 

Pounds.         Pounds. 
2,354,100        1,988,600 
1,160,600  1          993,100 

1 
417,799  1        394,702 
254,671  1        245,164 

Per  pound. 
17.75 
21.93 

Per  pound. 
19.85 
24.69 

Total  and  average 

3,514,700  1      2,981,700 

672,370  i        639,866 

19.13 

21.46 

AMERICAN   TEXTILES    IN   EGYPT. 


In  a  report  from  Consul-General  L.  M.  Iddin^s,  of  Cairo,  published 
in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  November  1,  1907,  the 
total  value  of  all  classes  of  textiles  imported  into  Egypt  in  1905  and 
1906  is  given  as  $30,264,245  and  $30,504,175,  respectively,  of  which 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1905. 

1906. 

Articles 

1905. 

1906. 

Cotton  goods 

Sail  cloth 

«820 

1,975 

1,145 

75 

$120 

3,375 

1,020 

250 

Clothing 

1430 
12,340 

$550 

Sundries 

50 

Total 

Linen  goods 

16,786 

5,365 

GREECE 
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COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  MARKET  FOR  TEXTILES. 

STEADY     GROWTH     IN     SALES     OF     COTTON     GOODS ADVANTAGES     OFFERED 

AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

Greece  is  an  isolated  country  of  25,941  square  miles  that  supports  a 
population  of  some  2,500,000  people  and  has  a  foreign  trade  of  about 
$40,000,000  a  year.  It  has  no  railroad  connection  with  any  other 
country,  and  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  mountains 
of  Turkish  Maceaonia  on  the  north,  all  commerce  is  by  sea.  The 
principal  ports  are  Piraeus  (the  port  for  Athens),  Patras,  and  Volo 
on  the  mamland  and  the  island  ports  of  Syra  and  Corfu.  The  Greeks 
probably  number,  all  told,  8,000,000,  of  whom  about  4,000,000  are  In 
Turkey. 

Among  the  smaller  countries  of  the  Levant  Greece  should  be  noted 
by  our  cotton  manufacturers  as  one  affording  an  outlet  for  a  small 
but  steady  volume  of  goods.  The  trade  in  this  line  is  increasing  very 
slowly,  but  fluctuates  little.  By  the  direct  steamship  lines  recently 
established  goods  can  be  landed  at  Piraeus  quicker  from  New  York 
than  from  Liverpool,  and  at  equal  or  less  freight  rates ;  so  the  market 
is  now  readily  accessible.  Greece  imports  annually  about  $400,000 
worth  of  cotton,  $300,000  worth  of  cotton  yam,  and  $2,000,000  worth 
of  cotton  cloth.  The  trade  of  the  country  in  these,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  lines,  is  dominated  by  Great  Britain. 

BUSINESS   :METH0DS — EMIGRATION    HELPFUL  TO   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

In  doing  business  with  Greece  correspondence,  catalogues,  etc., 
should  preferably  be  in  French.  French  is  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
while  English  is  comparatively  little  known.  Three  months'  time 
is  essential  on  most  goods.  In  giving  credit  careful  inquiry  should 
be  made  in  this  country ;  but  there  are  many  reliable  firms.  The  cus- 
tom of  credit  is  universal.  On  very  few  lines  could  a  business  be 
built  up  here  on  the  "cash  against  documents"  system  and  on  none 
on  the  payment  in  advance  system.  The  importers  give  long  time 
to  the  smaller  dealers  to  whom  they  sell,  and  demand  time  themselves 
to  help  them  carry  the  business,  and  as  they  can  always  get  time  from 
one  or  another  of  the  nations  competing  in  their  particular  lines 
America  will  have  to  pay  heed  to  the  custom.  The  drawback  to 
the  Grecian  trade  is  that  the  country  is  small  in  area  and  the  imports 
almost  on  a  retail  basis,  there  being  few  merchants  able  to  pay  cash 
for  goods  before  arrival  and  finance  themselves  until  the  returns 
finally 'come  in  from  their  six  months'  sales  to  customers.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  trade  in  some  lines  is  shown  by  the  i^^\,  \)cvaX.  vcv  ^^^^s^  <^^ 
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Greece  there  are  less  than  100  typewriters.  While  small  as  compared 
with  many  markets,  the  trade  of  GreeoB  is  worth  cultivating,  espe- 
cially since  the  new  direct  steamship  lines  have  placed  the  United 
States  on  a  competing  basis  with  the  European  nations.  The  Italians 
and  Germans  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  give  longer  credits  than  the  Engli^ 
up  to  six  months  or  over.  Three  months' time  seems  essential  to  gain 
any  footing  in  this  trade,  but  longer  than  that  is  not  advisable,  as 
a  firm  whose  financial  standing  is  strong  enough  to  justify  longer  time 
would  be  strong  enough  not  to  need  it. 

One  factor  that  should  aid  considerably  in  building  up  American 
trade  with  Greece  is  the  emigration  from  that  country  to  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  Greeks  so  emigrating  has  been  usually 
about  10,000  annually,  but  the  new  lines  have  greatly  stimulated  this: 
for  1906  it  was  27,000,  and  for  1907  it  will  be  much  greater.*  There 
are  so  many  American  flags  flying  from  the  fla^oles  of  emigration 
agencies  at  Piraeus  that  one  landing  from  the  ship  might  be  excused 
for  imagining  it  the  national  flag.  These  Greek  emigrants  raise 
money  in  various  ways  to  purchase  their  passage  and  soon  begin 
sending  back  remittances  to  pay  the  debts  thus  incurred.  Others  send 
back  money  to  their  families  or  relations.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
yearly  total  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Greece  amounts  to  at  least 
40,000,000  francs  ($7,720,000),  and  it  is  on  the  increase.  Many 
accumulate  money  and  return,  and  each  one  who  does  so  tends  to 
familiarize  the  people  with  American  goods  and  to  create  a  demand 
for  American  manufactures. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY — LOCAL  MILLS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  Greece  dates  from  1870. 

when  a  spinning  mill  was  erected  at  Piraeus,  and  the  industry  has, 
in  spite  of  many  ups  and  downs,  and  though  still  ver}'  small,  con- 
tributed considerably  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  country. 

Thnre  are  no  accurate  statistics  in  regard  to  the  industry.  One  of 
the  largest  cotton  brokers  of  Piroeus,  who  is  in  a  position  to  be  well 
informed,  gives  the  number  of  mills,  large  and  small,  at  23,  di^- 
tributed  as  follows: 


Ix>oation. 

i  S,.i: 

nning.     Weaving. 

Location. 

1  Spinning. 

Wravirs 

Pir;i-n.s 

1 

5                      1 
?.    

3  2 

4    

riialkis 

1 

I'utras 

V(,lo 

1 

Syra 

Total 

Livadia 

17 

»■ 

The  total  number  of  spindles  is  estimated  at  99,300  and  the  number 
of  looms  at  1,205,  employing  about  5,000  operatives.  The  total  pro- 
duction is  figured  out  at  3,000,000  skeins  of  yarn  and  8,561,000  meters 
of  cloth    (meter=39.37  inches),  941,787  kilos  in  weight   (kilo=2.2 

founds).     Three-fourths  of  the  industry  is  concentrated  at  PineiiN 
'ractically  all   machinery   is  English.     The  mills   usually   run  an 

'^  Tho  .stati.^ti<-s  ^'ivcn  in  tli<'  roport  of  tho  C'oniniissioner-Cipnoral  of  ImmijnM- 
tlon  for  1007  show  that  lUJ'^i  iininlKrniits  caino  to  tho  Unlte^l  States  fr«»m 
Oroooo  (luring  tho  fiscal  year  ondod  Juno  ,'>0.  IIhm;,  while  the  number  arriving 
for  the  twelve  mouths  euded  June  30,  1007,  was  36,080.— B.  of  M. 
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eleven-hour  day  and  the  operatives,  of  whom  the  majority  are  women 
and  girls,  get  from  one-half  to  2  or  even  4  drachmas  a  day  (5.4:5 
drachmas=$l),  averaging  probably  about  IJ  drachmas,  or  27 i  cents, 
a  day. 

CHANGING   CLOTHING   CUSTOMS — FLUCTUATING   CURRENCY. 

The  mills  make  sheetings,  coarse  cottonades,  plaids,  ginghams,  cot- 
ton trouserings,  and  checks  and  stripes  of  various  kinds.  The  coarse 
cottonades,  overall  cloth,  etc.,  are  worn  by  the  peasant  classes,  and  in 
these  lines  the  native  mills  supply  the  market  cheaper  than  can  be 
done  by  foreign  nations,  the  tariff  being  especially  adapted  to  aid 
this.  The  mountain  regiments  of  the  Greek  army  and  the  people  in 
the  more  remote  parts  oi  the  country  still  wear  the  old  Greek  costumes, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  people  wear  ordinary  European  attire,  and  what 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  national  costume  is  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  peasant  women,  for  instance,  are  continually 
bringing  in  their  old  costumes,  elaborately  wrought  with  needlework, 
which  they  sell  for  a  small  price  and  purchase  cheap  Manchester 
calicoes. 

The  largest  cotton  manufacturing  company  is  that  of  Retzina 
Brothers,  of  Piraeus,  who  have  three  mills,  one  making  yarn  only, 
one  making  "American  cloth  "  (sheetings)  only,  and  one,  using  skem 
dyeing,  making  colored  goods  of  various  kinds.  The  three  mills  of 
tnis  company  contain  30,000  spindles  and  400  looms.  Five  years  ago 
the  Greet  textile  industry  was  very  prosperous  and  cotton  goods  were 
exported  to  Crete,  Turkey,  and  other  near-by  countries.  At  that  time 
it  took  8.35  to  8.50  paper  drachmas  to  equal  an  American  dollar,  but 
now  it  takes  only  5.45.  As  the  Greek  exports  were  paid  for  abroad 
in  gold  and  converted  at  home  into  paper  drachmas  to  pay  for 
cotton  and  wages,  this  rising  value  of  the  drachma  has  been  to  the 
disadvantage  of  manufacturers  and  has  closed  to  them  all  outside 
markets.  Only  the  tariff  enables  them  to  retain  their  hold  on  the 
home  market  in  coarser  cloths.  The  industry  has  experienced  a  good 
many  obstacles,  and  fortunes  have  been  lost  in  it,  but  it  is  to-day 
fairly  prosperous.  There  are  a  few  hand  looms  scattered  throughout 
Greece,  which  make  mostly  sailcloth  and  coarse  wearing  apparel. 

GROWTH    AND   CONSUMPTION   OF   COTTON. 

About  one-half-  of  the  cotton  used  in  the  home  mills  is  raised  in 
Greece  and  the  other  half  is  imported,  the  total  being  some  20,0p0 
bales  only.  The  Grecian  cotton  is  better  than  that  from  Asia  Minor, 
is  clean,  and  five-eighths  to  seven-eighths  inch  staple.  It  is  harsher 
than  American,  and  the  staple  runs  much  more  uneven.  There  are  no 
fibres  available  as  to  the  outturn,  but  the  largest  cotton  dealer  at 
Piraeus  estimates  the  average  crop  at  2,000.000  okes,  which  is  about 
5,640,000  pounds.  A  small  amount  is  used  oy  hand  workers,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  goes  to  the  cotton  mills.  American  ginning  machin- 
ery is  preferred  to  the  English.  The  cotton  is  put  up  in  large  sacks 
or  loosely  packed  bales.  The  cotton-growing  section  centers  around 
livadia,  in  Boeotia,  where  a  large  lake  bottom  has  been  reclaimed 
by  an  English  company, 
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Hie  cotton  imported  into  Gf^ece  is  divided  if  the 
into  Tmrkish  ana  Indian,  American,  and  EgyptiM. 
Hie  lart  five  years  are  given  as  fallows: 


Ymt. 

Twi4rtf li  iiTui  Tnillitw 

Aiwiriom. 

MfpOmL 

9amtmfaikA 

FMindt. 

Value. 

Pouxids. 

Value. 

Fonndft, 

ValiMu 

Boondt. 

VihMu 

1902 

3g 

ii 

1,11^718 

XS^ooo 

i;7a;886 

^M»S88' 
11*785 
107,888 
172^808 
in,6Bft 

880^01 
m8IB 

6n;M5 

4U.182 
8in708 

■ss 

W8;80l 

1908 , 

1280 

610^481 

3806 

OOlfPLAINTS  BBOABXHHG  AMERICAN  OOniMr* 

The  cotton  shown  as  Turkiah  and  Indian  is  neaify  all  Tmlaaht 
being  imported  from  ib»  two  Asia  Minor  pcNrte  of  Sayrum  maSL  Mat- 
sina,  and  mostly  raised  in  the  section  aromid  Aiboia.  About  400 
bales  of  Lidian  cotton  were  imported  last  seaacm.  ^  It  was  very  dii^, 
and  the  mills  fomid  diffieuUy  in  mudn^  slid  working  it  satiafiieloruy 
with  the  other  cottons,  and  will  hardty  import  any  mora*  tnieAjner- 
ican  cotton  is  preferred,  but  the  mannfa&irerB  comnlain^  in  v^gaid 
to  flhipmente  from  America,  that  some  bales  are  falsenr  padoed,  sonw 
have  s^nd,  and  one  mannfactnrer  reports  a  recent  sm^maA  wUA 

tamed  oat  to  be  entirely  sweepingSL    In  this  latter  case  t 

cotton  Im>ker  declined  to  replace  with  cotton  as  orderad,  hai  dEerad 
to  malcB  an  allowance  for  the  d^kdency.  As  the  mill  can  not  work 
sweq>ings,  the  matter  had  to  be  settled  by  arbitration*  Some  of  tlie 
importers  daim  they  have  to  order  throu^  Lcmdon  simidy  for  tiiis 
reason,  though  the  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  is  82s.  odL^  as  ccmi- 
pared  with  30s.  per  ton  from  New  York  direct  The  frei^t  rate 
rrom  New  Orleans  to  Piraeus,  on  account  of  transshipments,  is  ex- 
cessive, being  52  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Local  cotton  is  sold  by  the  oke  of  2.82  pounds,  the  present  price 
being  1.8  drachmas  per  oke,  which  is  about  11.7  cents  a  pound.  The 
American  grades  imported  are  mostly  good  middling  and  fully  good 
middling,  the  latter  being  now  (October,  1907)  (][uoted,  landed  at 
Piraeus,  at  7.5d.  (15  cents)  a  pouna,  the  middling  price  corresponding 
being  6.82d.  a  pound.  One  of  the  largest  importers  of  American  cot- 
ton [name  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures]  desires  to  form  a  con- 
nection with  an  American  cotton  manufacturer  or.  commission  house 
to  handle  American  piece  goods  on  a  commission  basis. 

TRADE   IN    COTTON    YABN    AND    THREAD. 

Of  the  cotton  yams  imported  into  Greece  about  75  per  cent  is 
from  England,  15  per  cent  from  Italy,  and  6  per  cent  eadi  from 
Germany  and  Austria,  with  occasional  contributions  from  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Turkey.  On  most  lines  the  Grecian  importers 
demand  time,  but,  being  able  to  control  the  yam  market,  the  Engli^ 
on  this  item,  usually  insist  on  cash  against  documenta  The  Italian 
competition  is  keen  on  certain  lines,  but  they  can  not  compete  on  the 
high-grade  counts. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  is  coarse,  unbleached  yams,  mostly  Ss,  10b, 
12s,  16s,  and  20s.  A  good  part  of  this  is  dved  locallv  before  oaa 
The  price  of  yam  seems  to  be  lower  than  would  ^ow  of  cmpelition 
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from  America.  On  sewing  thread  the  market  is  controlled  by  the 
English.  America  does  not  seem  to  compete,  but  the  Germans  are 
making  efforts  to  increase  their  present  small  sales.  The  imports  of 
yarn  and  sewing  thread  for  the  past  two  years  are  given  in  detail  as 
follows : 


Description. 

1905. 

1906. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Unbleached: 

Under  No.  24 

1,807,476 
81,807 

44,928 
13,251 

14.791 
10,998 
41,674 

23,011 
8,232 

9241,221 
6,768 

6,160 
2,721 

2.682 
2,268 
6,978 

4,724 
774 

1,149,742 
40,186 

26,601 
13,231 

16,786 
4,072 
40,250 

58,562 
21,776 

1,196 

$153,441 

Above  No.  24 

7,290 

Bleached: 

Under  No.  24 

8,750 

Above  No.  24 

2,717 

Colored: 

Under  No.  24 

3,224 

Above  No.  24 

819 

Oil  dyed,  all  numbers 

10, 467 

Gray  twist: 

Lender  No.  24 

12,022 

Above  No.  24 

5, 216 

Colored  twist: 

Under  No.  24 

327 

Above  No.  24 

1,328 
81,690 
308,232 

409 
6,950 
55,896 

Oil-dyed  twist 

26,318 
320,724 

9,004 

Sewing  thread 

53,059 

Total 

2,332,318 

386,531 

1,718,429 

261,336 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS. 

The  cotton  goods  imported  into  Greece  are  prints,  white  shirtings. 
T  cloths,  oxfords,  cotton  flannels,  and  colored  linings.  The  trade  is 
monopolized  by  England,  which  exports  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
total,  Germany  about  15  per  cent,  and  Austria,  Italy,  and  France  each 
about  5  per  cent.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  export 
small  quantities,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  there  is  a  few  hundred 
dollars  worth  from  the  United  States. 

In  gray  goods  England  has  a  complete  monopoly,  for  the  reason 
that  the  gray  goods  imported  are  mainly  gray  shirtings  and  T  cloths, 
two  articles  in  which  England  supplies  the  world,  while  coarser 
sheetings,  drills,  etc,  are  very  little  imported,  being  made  by  the 
local  mills.  In  bleached  goods  England  supplies  over  90  per  cent, 
with  a  few  coming  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  In  prints 
and  colored  goods  m  general  England  supplies  the  bulK  of  the  trade 
and  is  followed  by  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  In  dyed 
drills  and  similar  goods,  and  in  trouserings,  cottonades,  and  other 
coarse  goods  of  dyed  yam  the  first  place  is  held  by  Germany,  fol- 
lowed by  England,  Italy,  and  Austria.  Colored  cotton  linings  are 
supplied  by  England,  with  some  from  Italy  and  Germany. 

Batistes  come  from  England,  Austria,  and  Germany ;  muslins  and 
tulles  from  England ;  laces  from  Germany  and  England ;  and  grena- 
dines from  Italy.  Head  handkerchiefs  come  from  England ;  velvets 
from  England,  France,  and  Germany;  cretonnes  from  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  satins  from  England ;  piques  from  England ;  and 
cotton  flannels  from  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Braids,  tapes, 
and  similar  goods  are  supplied  by  Italy;  ribbons,  etc.,  come  from 
England  and  Germany.  Socks  are  furnished  by  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria; underwear  by  Austria,  England,  and  Germany;  and  ready- 
made  clothes  by  England. 
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DETAILED  COTTON  GOODS  IMPORTS. 


The  following  list  shows  in  detail  the  cotton  goods  imported  into 
Greece  in  1905-6. 


DeBeriptlon. 


1906. 


Poaiiil«^      Value, 


1905. 


FbundB.      Value, 


Unbleached  cToCb^: 

3©  threads  a  _ , » 

M  ibreadsa ., .,.,.,.,,, 

56  tlineftd*«  .*_ -..„„....... 

Bleaohc^d  j^ocKlif . . , ._ , . , „ , , 

PrfnUrd  tiild  colort'd  goods,  not  sporlally  nKjntloned . . . , . 

Colored  cottonsTj  euch  ftfl  eoloft'd  ilrlll*  and  Htripe?,  twill!*, 

chC'c'ViLN,  II  nd  idmllAr  goods  for  u^  of  labortm. ._.....  ^ . 

Colored  HningH ...*.*„.„..-„ .., , 

Wicks  tftc... „... .„ 

Bottt  sLruF^. . «* .. ,,..,..».* , , * 

Cotton  bdUng i 

Bittistes,..., ,,„,.,. : 

6au](es.^. ,,-, ,...,....,... 

Mufllins . .  .* „  „ , ..,....,„ „ 

GreoiultDefl 

Tulles ,. „.„.,... 


HeHd  Ki^nrrert 

Cotton  hnonfi , , 

Made-yp  gooda,  except  n^ady-mafle  clothing. 

Velvets 

Cretoiines. . , - ..*.*..,, 

BatljiB 


Plqtieji 

G&Ftem,  ribbons,  Cid^ngn,  Spaniiah  and  Indian  muann 

Above  76  tbreHdfi.  ,.„,..**.*>..„...*,.. , , 

Bead  handkcrchiers 

SockH , 

EemnantHr  except  miLdapollBjnH ..,...., 

Cords  Mid  bruldtt  ,.,....,..„,.....,. 

Cotion  flanneK  white  or  oolonsl.... 

TolK^fi  voile.. ,, 

Keady-made  clothes: 

Mt^n  ftiid  boyjf  _..........._..._....  —  .....*,.,.,. 

Women  imd  ^rla"..... ... 


Total 


1,313,521 

78,47B 

7*073 

1,10^,088 

3*  HIS,  10© 

356,950 

401,  sal 

14.136 
S,333 
7,262 

10,5(M 

1,985 

SI 

n,«30 
l,ft»a 

6,661 

fll*284 
2^,671 

ioe,iH4 

2,7^ 
Sft.3Gfl 

22!  501 
1913,363 


im 


lt>,  113 

e31,3»6 

195, 4»6  , 
130,748 
2, 12s 
fl56 
3.676  I 
20,130 
3,N04  I 
166  I 
1»C106 
3,^1 

6,740 

30,7S7 
aT,0»3 

n,wa 

7B,4f)S 

21,301 

S,4^ 

10,781 

65,4^ 

i,ffl9 

9 
453 


I  1,990,32ft 


1,435,166 

ll,?i79 

6,7i»9 

1,065,447 

I.es5,g72 

2»4,D61 

391,450 

15,7fi* 

5,934 

I2,fi91 

11,43& 

K664 

ITS 

20 

2,335 

10,  m 

SOS 
87,287 
9,303 
58/2S8 
61,1)30 
66.B24 
97,731 

137,585 
3,743 
it,  564 
12,101 
21,192 

231,010 
39,346 

141 
1,810 


SS40,S44 

2,3ftfi 

l.«^ 

329,  G70 

645.^42 

161,171 

133,961 

2,372 

5SIB 

21,  919 

26,101 

34J) 

S8 

4,475 
19,37S 

1,322 
ft9,G0» 

9,6&l 
^,S23 
38,415 
S5,9S0 
20,650 

66,tl4 

4,610 

27  JOT 

7,446 
10,153 
75,886 

&,B7I 

12 
4,27f 


2,022,896 


a  Contained  in  a  square  of  5  millimeters  side  [millimeter  —  0.03937  inch]. 

The  Greek  Government  issues  quarterly  reports  detailing  the  ex- 
ports and  imports,  and  also  a  final  yearly  report.  This  latter,  possi- 
bly due  to  corrections,  i*arely,  if  ever,  gives  totals  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  four  quarterly  statements.  The  annual  statement 
does  not  come  out  for  a  year  after,  so  the  1906  figures  I  give  are  those 
obtained  by  adding  up  the  quarterly  statements  and  then  converting 
to  pounds  and  dollars.  The  yearly  report  when  issued  will  probably 
give  figures  slightly  different,  but  not  materially  so.  The  Greek 
custom-house  returns  are  not  kept  very  accurately,  but  their  fi^ires 
are  valuable  as  showing  the  general  trend  of  the  trade  in  diflSrent 
lines. 

The  foregoing  figures  for  the  past  two  years  show  not  only  about 
the  same  amount  of  goods  taken  each  year,  but  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  each  Kind  of  cloth.  This  remarkable  uniformity  in 
the  consumption  of  each  kind  of  cloth  has  existed  for  some  time,  with 
a  slight  upward  tendency. 

PRINT  GOODS  PREFERENCES — STYLES  OF  WHITE  SHIRTING  DESIRED. 

Prints  of  various  kinds  probably  constitute  the  largest  single  im- 
port item.    Shirting  prints  constitute  the  bulk  of  this,  thou^  there 
are  also  good  amoimts  of  printed  muslins,  flannelets,  etc.    The  shirt- 
ing  print  needed  is  wider  and  oi  fexv^T  ^w^truction  than  the  standaiti 
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American  print,  the  demand  being  for  a  31  to  32  inch  wide  print  of 
about  17  by  18  or  finer  construction.  The  poorer  classes  wear  coarse 
cottonades,  checks,  stripes,  etc.,  made  in  Greece  from  lower-grade  cot- 
ton, and  the  consimiption  of  prints  is  more  by  the  better  classes,  so  the 
result  is  a  demand  lor  a  good  quality  in  this  line.  The  majority  of 
the  prints  are  also  more  stiffly  starcned  than  the  American,  though 
very  heavy  sizing  is  not  favored. 

White  shirting  is  probably  the  next  largest  cloth  import  and  is  em- 
ployed for  all  kinds  of  dress  and  household  use  from  bed  sheets  to  the 
short  fustanella  skirts,  resembling  those  of  ballet  dancers,  worn  by 
the  Efzones  and  other  highland  regiments  in  the  Greek  army.  The 
English  makes  of  white  shirting  that  have  the  greatest  reputation 
here  bear  the  trade-marks  of  "  Croydon  "  and  "  Horrockses."  The 
widths  imported  rim  from  31  to  88  inches,  and  the  finish  varies  from 
the  pure  sized  to  a  stiff  finish  with  over  60  per  cent  sizing.  The  white 
shirtings  in  largest  use  on  the  Athenian  market  are  as  follows : 

(a)  A  white  shirting  of  the  Croydon  make,  31^  inches  wide,  18 
square  per  quarter  inch,  that  comes  in  24  and  38  yard  lengths,  and  is 
retailing  in  Athens  at  50  lepta  a  pic,  which  is  about  13.9  cents  a  yard. 

(6)  A  white  shirting  stamped  "  Cambrick  Frangais,  British  Mfg., 
Helen  CBA,"  that  has  a  cambric  finish,  is  32^  inches  wide,  20  square, 
and  retails  for  65  lepta  a  pic,  or  16.3  cents  a  yard. 

((?)  A  white  shirting,  same  price  as  (&),  but  34^  inches  wide,  18  by 
17,  and  has  somewhat  coarser  yams. 

(d)  A  fine-finish  white  shirting,  35^  inches  wide,  20  by  19,  that 
retails  at  65  lepta  a  pic,  or  18  cents  a  yard. 

(e)  A  longcloth  with  the  brand  oi  Horrockses,  Miller  &  Co.,  36} 
jhes  wide,  26  by  22,  that  retails  at  86  lepta  (16.4  cents)  a  yard. 
(/)  Wliite  shirting  for  bed  sheets.    This  is  mostly  16  square  and 

comes  in  five  widths,  48,  66,  72,  84,  and  90  inches.  The  72-inch  width 
retails  at  2  drachmas  a  pic,  or,  say,  66  cents  a  yard,  and  the  others  in 
proportion. 

LARGE  IMPORTATIONS  OF  GRAY  GOODS. 

T  cloth  is  largely  imported  and  is  used  for  many  purposes — for 
clothing  and  household  use,  for  light  bags,  for  spreading  over 
raisins  while  drying,  etc.  Gray  shirtmg  is  also  a  large  import,  and 
the  two  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  import  of  cray  goods.  There  is 
very  little  sheeting  or  drills  imported,  as  the  litue  demand  for  these  is 
supplied  by  the  local  mills.  Occasionally  one  sees  in  a  shop  a  few 
pieces  of  "  Lvman  "  or  other  American  sheetings,  but  the  total  is 
trifling,  and  there  is  no  opening  here  in  that  line.  The  gray  shirtings 
are  the  well-known  English  makes,  and  mostly  38^  inches  wide  and 
39  yards  long.  Usually  for  gray  shirting  a  head  end  is  made  with  a 
few  picks  of  coarser  yam,  but  colored  head  ends  are  also  used  here,  a 
solid  green  heading  about  1  inch  wide  being  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon. The  T  cloths  are  always  made  24  yards  long,  and  the  standard 
width  is  32  inches,  but  this  market  uses  also  narrower  widths  down  to 
29  inches.  T  cloth  always  has  a  colored  heading  and  the  width  and 
color  of  the  heading  is  varied  to  suit  the  importing  merchant.  Green 
seems  to  be  the  color  most  used  for  the  headings  as  imported  into 
Greece,  a  common  heading  being  about  one-eighth  inch  red  filling, 
If  green,  and  then  one-eighth  indi  red,  maUng  up  a  2-inch  heading. 
The  constructions  used  for  the  T  cloths  are  mostly  1^  %SiAL^Si  'sa^^x.^^ 
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and  the  weights  7  and  TJ  pounds  to  the  24-yard  piece,  but  some 
heavier  grades  are  used  in  smaller  quantities.  The  30-inch,  16  square, 
is  now  retailing  at  14  drachmas  a  piece,  say  11 J  cents  a  yard,  and  the 
32-inch,  18  square,  at  16  drachmas  a  piece,  sav  12.9  cents  per  yard. 
Consular  reports  from  Greece  have  made  reference  to  a  "  Howell " 
cloth.  This  is  a  T  cloth  called  after  one  of  the  most  popular  makes. 
In  the  same  way  the  buyer  here  often  calls  for  "  Croydon ''  or  "  Hor- 
rockses"  cloth,  meaning  the  brand  of  white  shirtmg.  In  Turkey 
the  import  list  does  not  specify  "  sheetings,"  but  calls  all  sheetings 

DRILLS,  FLANNELS,  AND  WORSTEDS. 

A  fair  amount  of  white  drills  are  imported  for  summer  suits  and 
other  purposes.  These  are  mainly  the  28-inch,  20  by  17,  ^oods,  re- 
tailing at  a  drachma  a  pic,  or  about  27.8  cents  per  yardT  Cotton 
flannel  is  proportionately  a  fairly  large  import,  though  it  is  only 
about  $75,000  a  year.  England  supplies  the  best  qualities  and  Ger- 
many the  cheaper,  but  Italy,  with  ner  cheaper  freight  and  longer 
terms,  is  making  efforts  to  control  trade  in  this  line.  Cotton  worsteds 
are  imported  from  Germany,  usually  in  about  48-inch  double  widths, 
and  have  a  good  sale.  Hollands  are  imported  in  large  quantities.  The 
retailers  here  call  almost  any  light-weight  colored  goods  "  Hollandsj,'' 
whether  striped  only  or  whether  checked  or  of  a  solid  pattern. 
Coarse  colored  cottons,  such  as  cottonades  and  cotton  trouserings, 
checks,  and  stripes,  ginghams,  etc.,  are  made  by  the  local  mills,  but 
the  lighter  goods,  made  of  dyed  yam  and  generally  lumped  as  "  Hol- 
lands^' by  the  merchants,  are  nearly  all  imported,  mainly  from  Ger- 
many and  England. 

Cloth  is  sola  by  the  drachma  per  pic.  The  "  pic  "  as  used  in  Asia 
Minor  is  27  inches,  but  in  (ireece  the  pic  used  for  cloth  measure  is 
considered  to  be  G4  centimeters,  which  is  about  25  inches. 

GREEK  TEXTILE  TARIFF. 

The  Grecian  textile  tariff  is  not  levied  ad  valorem,  but  on  both 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth  is  based  a  unit  of  weight  of  100 
okes,  which  is  equal  to  282  pounds.  The  duty  is  levied  in  gold 
francs.  Greece  is  one  of  the  countries  in  the  Latin  Union,  which 
includes  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Latin 
Union  countries  reco;2mize  a  coin  of  the  value  of  the  French  franc, 
equal  to  10..3  cents,  as  standard.  The  United  States  pays  the  conven- 
tional taritr.  The  present  tariff  on  textiles  is  as  lollows  (in  gold 
francs)  : 


tariff. 


trtr:i» 


'  France.       /"riTn- 

Cotton Fre*'.            Y-v 

Wji'MinfiT ]>*'T  MOoke*'..'  100 

Col  Ion  variiri 

T*n'i«T  No.  21 (io •  r/>                 V 

AIkivc  N<..  'Jl do '  SO                 f* 

B!(.-;-'-!i(-'l  VMrni'i  i 

rri.]..r"No. -4 do.....  ts    

Al.ov  No.  'H do I  8H                  6£ 

o  lor  twisted  vams  hdd  20  jx-r  cf-nt  to  oa<h  subdivision  of  soft  vam.    This  do€9  not  apply  to  i*-'::- 
veiiiioiuil  laxill  count  ries. 
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DWcription. 


Conven- 
tional 
tariff. 


CJolored  yarn:  a 

Under  No.  24 per  100  okea. . 

Above  No.  '24 do 

OU-dyed  yarn,  all  numbers  a do 

Sewing  thread do — 

Gray  goods: 

36  threads  ^ do 

44  threads  f> do 

56  threads  b do 

Bleached  g(  )ods do 

CJolored  and  printed  goods,  not  specially  mentioned do — 

Colored  goods,  such  as  drills,  stripes,  and  checks,  for  use  of  laborers do — 

Colored  linings do..., 

Lampwicks  and  boot  tags do. . . , 

Cotton  bel  ting 

Batistes,  gauzes,  muslins,  and  i^milar  diaphanous  goods per  oke. . 

Linen  and  embroidered  articles do. . . . 

Felts,  cretonnes,  satins,  and  piques do. . . . 

Garters,  ribbons,  edgings,  Inaian  and  Spanish  muslins  above  66  threads,  head 

handkerchiefs,  socks,  and  remnants per  oke. . 

Cords,  braids,  etc.  (if  wool  is  not  mixed  in  to  increase  value  more  than  30  per 

poke.. 


cent) . 


.perc 


Cotton  flannel,  bleached  or  unbleached per  100  okes. 

Sailcloth do... 

Ready-made  clothes: 

For  men  and  boys,  add  to  the  regular  duty  on  the  cloth 

For  women  and  children per  oke. 

o  For  twisted  yarns  add  20  x)€r  cent  to  each  subdivision  of  soft  yam.    This  does  not  apply  to  con- 
ventional tariff  countries, 
ft  Contained  in  a  square  of  5  millimeters  side  [mi llimeter» 0.03937  inch], 
c  Per  cent. 

It  is  seen  that  on  the  light  cloths  and  on  women's  ready-made  cloth- 
ing the  duty  is  based  on  the  oke,  but  on  all  others  on  the  100  okes. 
The  duty  runs  from  3.4  cents  to  13.85  cents  a  pound  on  cotton  yarn,  and 
from  4.79  cents  to  41  cents  a  pound  on  cotton  cloths.  The  duty  on 
cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  oil  is  20  francs  for  100  okes  of  282  pounds. 

Besides  the  duty,  all  goods  entering  Greece  have  to  pay  port  dues 
and  octroi  taxes.    The  port  dues  at  Piraeus  are  based  on  the  duty, 
being  one-twentieth  of  the  duty.    The  octroi  or  town  tax  on  all  mer- 
chandise entering  Athens  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  of  the     , 
value. 

DIRECT   STEAMSHIP   LINES. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  American  commerce  is  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  direct  steamship  lines.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  there  is  no  such  drawback  in  regard  to  Greece,  and  that 
this  market  is  now  more  accessible  to  New  York  than  to  Liverpool. 
From  Liverpool,  freight  is  delayed  by  the  steamships  touching  at 
several  intermediate  points  or  by  transshipment  at  Naples  or  Trieste ; 
therefore  English  freight  takes  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  to  reach 
Greece,  as  compared  with  eighteen  days  from  the  United  States  by 
the  direct  lines.  The  freight  rate  is  also  as  low  or  lower  from  New 
York  as  from  Liverpool.  On  cotton,  for  instance,  the  present  (Octo- 
ber, 1907)  rate  per  ton  is  30s.  from  New  York  and  32s.  6d.  from  Liver- 
pool. The  rate  from  New  Orleans  is  still  very  high — about  40s.  for 
cotton — ^but  the  Austro-American  line  is  about  starting  a  direct 
service  there  also,  a  monthly  service  being  contemplated,  so  this  rate 
will  also  shortly  be  lowered. 

There  are  now  four  direct  lines  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Trans-Atlantic  Steamship  Company,  known  usually  a^ 
the  Moraities  Line.    This  line  has  but  one  steamship .» h\\l  ^xv^nJwsc  "*^^^ 
shortly  to  be  added.    It  has  a  sailing  aXiOuY,  e^^rj  ^^  ^v^^  '»^*^ 
takes  only  eighteen  days  from  port  to  poxt* 
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(2)  The  Austro- American  Line.  This  is  an  Austrian  line  and  has 
jthree  to  four  departures  a  month  from  Patras,  Greece.  Hereafter 
about  one  boat  a  month  will  also  be  sent  direct  to  New  Orleans. 

(3)  The  Prince  Line  (English)  operates  two  steamships  on  the 
American-Greece  direct  route,  and  its  sailings  depend  on  cargo— usu- 
ally about  six  departures  a  year. 

(4)  The  Fabre  Line  (French)  operates  three  boats,  making  irregu- 
lar trips,  depending  on  cargo  available,  but  having  five  to  six  de- 
•partures  a  year. 

Formerly  steamship  connections  with  the  United  States  were  very 
bad,  nearly  all  freight  was  transshipped  at  one  or  more  intermediate 
ports,  the  time  was  two  months,  and  freight  rates  prohibitive.  The 
new  direct  lines— especially  the  establishment  of  the  Moraities  Line — 
has  put  American  goods  on  a  competing  basis  in  Greece,  a  fact  which 
shoiud  be  taken  advantage  of  by  American  manufacturers.  The 
growth  of  this  line  will  materially  aid  American  commerce,  for  the 
reason  that  it*  not  only  runs  direct  to  Piraeus,  but  it  also  goes  on  to 
Smyrna,  giving  New  York  the  long-desired  direct  connection  with 
Asia  Minor.  From  Smyrna  the  route  leads  back  to  Piraeus  and  then 
direct  to  New  York.  At  present  these  lines  depend  for  their  profits 
on  the  Greek  emigrants,  but  if  American  shippers  can  fill  the  ships 
for  the  return  trip  freight  rates  will  be  further  lowered  and  shipping 
facilities  increased. 
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GROWTH  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  COTTON  GOODS  INDUSTRY. 

DECREASED  IMPORTS  AND  INCREASED  FOREIGN  SALES — LOCATION  AND 
METHODS  OF  THE  MILLS. 

Since  1902  the  industries  and  manufactures  in  Italy  have  taken 
long  strides  forward,  and  to-day  northern  Italy  has  become  one  of  the 
most  modem  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe.  The  suddenness  of 
€he  advance  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  111  firms  now  manu- 
facturing automobiles  and  parts  in  Italy  not  one  was  operating  under 
its  present  name  in  1904,  and  the  greater  number  are  entirely  new. 
The  extent  of  the  advance  is  evidenced  bv  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
more  water  power  developed  in  Italy  than  in  any  country  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States. 

^ilk  is  the  most  important  industry  of  Italy,  employing  some 
300,000  people,  supplying  one-fifth  of  tne  world's  requu'ements,  and 
Milan  has  succeeded  Lyon  as  the  world's  largest  silk  center.  The 
majority  of  the  silk,  however,  is  exported  in  only  a  partially  manu- 
factured form. 

The  greatest  article  of  manufacture  in  Italy  is  cotton,  and  the 
product  of  the  cotton  mills  forms  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  list  of 
manufactured  goods  exported.  Tne  progress  of  the  cotton-manu- 
facturing industry  has  been  remarkable.  Formerly  Italy  imported 
all  its  clothing,  mainly  from  England,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  manufactured  on  the  hand  looms  in  the  cottages.  About 
1887  the  present  development  beo;an  to  get  under  way,  and  in  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  gained  steadily. 

At  first  only  yams  were  made  for  the  hand-weaving  industry,  but 
later  cloth  of  coarse  kinds,  and  then  finer  goods  of  more  variety  were 
successfully  started.  As  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  increased, 
the  imports  of  foreign  manufactures  steadily  decreased,  and  to-day 
Italy  supplies  all  its  home  requirements  of  cotton  manufactures, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  special  qualities  not  consumed  in  large 
enough  bulk  to  make  their  manufacture  profitable,  and  it  has  also 
sent  out  its  yams  and  cloth  in  successful  competition  with  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly to  Argentina,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  (comparing  the  average  of  the  years 
1886-1890  with  the  figures  for  1906)   me  consumption  of  cotton 
increased  from  145,011,298  to  384,410,660  pounds;  the  imports  of 
cotton  yam  have  declined  from  9,274,212  to  1,821,724  poimds;  the. 
exports  of  yam  have  increased  from  682,358  to  22,877,300  pounA^N 
the  imports  of  cotton  goods  have  declmed  from  22,736,684  to  8,038,^^^^ 
pounds;  while  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  \i%n^  mc!;t^^safe.^  \x:o^*^*^ 
1,429,514  to  61,744,840  pounds. 
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SPINNING   SPINDLES   AND   POWER   LOOMS. 

To  get  exact  figures  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  Italian  cotton 
industry  is  impossible,  Government  figures  being  misleading,  for  the 
reason  that  cotton  manufacturers  are  taxed  on  their  output  up  to  20 
per  cent  or  more  of  their  receipts,  and  in  order  to  do  busiaess  under 
such  circumstances  the  manufacturers  claim  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  exact  returns.  Therefore  figures  published  by  the  Government 
m  regard  to  this  and  other  manufacturing  industries  are  really  only 
approximations,  and  necessarily  underestimates.  The  latest  figures 
puolished  by  the  Government  are  contained  in  the  Statistica  Indus- 
triale,  published  in  1906,  but  which  contains  figures  up  to  1903  only. 
For  1903  they  show  1,693,863  spinning  spindles,  240,090  twister 
spiudles,  60,325  power  looms,  4,668  Jacquard  looms,  operated  bv 
138,880  workmen  and  using  86,992  horsepower.  The  cotton-mill 
men  say  that  these  figures,  which  were  those  given  for  taxation,  are 
really  at  least  50  per  cent  underestimated  even  for  that  period.  This 
also  IS  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  returns  tor  1900  were 
1,879,129  spindles,  232,041  twisters,  and  60,722  looms,  or  actually 
more  than  shown  three  years  later,  which  is  impossible  in  the  face  of 
the  customs  returns  showiug  the  increase  of  cotton  and  of  cotton-mill 
machinery  imported,  and  of  cotton  manufactures  exported. 

The  tax  lists  now  being  made  up  by  the  Government  for  the  end  of 
1907,  I  am  informed  from  a  reliable  source,  will  show  the  spinning 
spiudles  and  power  looms  now  listed  for  taxation  iq  the  various 
provinces  of  tne  various  sections  as  follows: 


Province. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Milan 

650,000 
600,000 
300,000 
186,000 
140,000 
55,000 

20,000 

Bergamo 

10,000 

Brescia...       

5,000 

Como 

10,000 

Pavia 

2,000 

Sondrlo 

5,000 

Cremona  r  -  ^ - 

2,000 

Total  for  Lombardy . . . 

1,860,000 

54,000 

Turin 

610,000 
560,000 
100,000 
30,000 

20,000 

Novara .        

16,000 

Alessandria 

5,000 

Cuneo 

Total  for  Piedmont 

1,300,000 

40,000 

Udine 

200,000 
120,000 
46,000 

10,000 

Verona 

Venice 

10,000 

Province. 


Spindles. 


Vioenza 

Total  for  Venetia 


Salerno. 
Naples  . 
Caserta. 
Barl.... 


Total  for  Campania . 


40.000 


Looms. 


405,000 


180,000 
60,000 
30,000 


270,000 


Catania  . 
Messina  . 


15,000 
5,000 


Total  for  Sicily. 


20,000 


Genoa. 
I  Massa. 


200,000 
35,000 


Orandtotal 4,060,000 


20,000 


2.000 
5,000 
2,000 
2,000 


11,000 


2,000 
5,000 


7,000 


10,000 
2,000 

144,000 


INDUSTRY   CENTERED   IN   NORTHERN   ITALY. 

Lombardy  lies  in  the  extreme  north  of  Italy,  with  Milan  for  its 
capital;  Piedmont,  with  Turin  for  its  capital^  occupies  the  extreme 
northwest,  and  Venetia  the  northeast;  Liguna  is  tne  maritime  sec- 
tion just  south  of  Piedmont,  with  Genoa  for  its  seat;  Emilia  is  the 
section  lying  south  of  Lombardy,  where  the  Italian  peninsula  loins 
the  mainland,  with  Massa  for  its  seat,  and  Campania  is  a  soutnem 
compartment,  with  Naples  for  its  head.  It  is  seen  that  cotton  mills 
are  centered  in  the  northern  section,  in  the  compartments  of  Lom- 
bardy, Piedmont,  and  Venetia,  with  a  smaller  number  in  Liguria 
and  Emilia,  represented  by  Genoa  and  Massa  in  the  foregoing  wAe, 
and  thAt  what  manufacturing  exists  in  the  Italian  peninsula  is 
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around  Naples.  Of  the  provinces  the  most  important  are  seen  to  be 
Milan,  Tunn,  Novara,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia. 

The  Government  and  the  local  authorities  of  southern  Italy  are 
now  trying  to  extend  the  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in 
that  section,  and  to  this  end  land  has  been  oflFered  free  of  cost  for 
mill  sites,  taxes  will  be  remitted  for  ten  vears,  and  textile  machinery 
for  mills  so  locating  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  These  induce- 
ments, added  -to  the  fact  that  labor  is  much  higher  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south,  due  to  the  greater  demand  for  it,  will  undoubtedly 
tend  to  gradually  increase  the  number  of  mills  in  that  section.  The 
labor,  though  cheaper,  is  less  efficient,  and  the  mills  have  to  go  to 
greater  expense  in  other  directions,  and  be  more  self-contained,  as 
they  are  farther  away  from  the  machinery  import  agents,  the  machine 
repair  shops,  the  export  firms,  the  dyeing  and  nnishing  establish- 
ments, etc.,  that  have  developed  to  such  numbers  in  the  mill  centers 
of  the  north. 

The  tax  lists,  as  shown,  give  the  number  of  spindles  at  4,060,000 
and  the  looms  at  144,000,  but  mill  men  say  that  even  these  figures 
are  much  underestimated,  and  that  the  number  of  spindles  now  in 
operation  in  Italy  is  over  5,000,000,  and  the  power  looms  over  150,000. 
Tney  estimate  the  number  of  workmen  at  250,000.  The  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  1906  was  384,410,660  pounds,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  768,821  bales  of  500  pounds  each. 

SYSTEM    OF    MANUFACTURE    AND    NUMBER    OF    MILLS. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  Italy  is  modeled  after  that 
of  England,  and  the  general  custom  is  to  have  a  separate  mill  for 
each  stage  of  manufacture.  Thus  there  are  comparatively  few  mills 
that  buy  the  raw  material  and  then  ship  the  finished  cloth  to  the 
store  without  assistance  from  some  other  establishment.  One  mill 
makes  only  yarn,  another  operates  only  twisters,  another  does  noth- 
ing but  weave,  and  others  have  only  the  machinery  necessary  for 
dyeing,  or  printing,  or  mercerizing,  or  bleacliing.  For  instance,  a 
mill  at  Turin  has  a  dye  plant,  twisters,  and  looms,  wliile  a  near-by  mill, 
in  the  country,  has  nothing  but  carding  and  spinning  macmnery. 
The  country  mill  runs  the  cotton  through  the  lappers  and  cards, 
and  sends  the  card  sliver  to  the  city  mill,  where  it  is  dyed,  then 
carried  back  to  the  country  mill  and  spun,  and  the  yarn  returned 
to  the  citjr  mill  and  woven  into  cloth.  In  some  instances  four 
different  mills  are  used  for  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving,  and  finishing 
the  cloth. 

The  latest  statistical  list  of  the  Cotton  Industrial  Association  of 
Milan — that  for  1906 — ogives  the  names  and  location  of  all  cotton 
manufacturing  establislmients  in  Italy.  They  make  no  attempt  to 
give  the  figures  for  the  spindles  and  looms.  Their  list  shows  530 
separate  companies,  operating  plants  of  all  kinds  to  the  number  of 
656.  Included  in  the  530  companies  are  two  companies  operating 
mills  in  South  America,  from  headquarters  in  Milan.  The  first  of 
these  has  a  spinning  ^nd  weaving  mill  at  St.  Paul,  Brazil.  The 
other  company  has  mills  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  at  Salto 
del  Ytu,  San  Koque,  and  Osasco,  Brazil,  as  weU  as  a  mill  at  Castrez- 
zato  in  Italy.  This  last  company  was  founded  by  a  pioneer  wko^ 
inaugurated   Italy's   export   trade  with  SowUi   Mcifexv^.^,  ^s^^  '^^'^ 
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founding  of  mills  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  was  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  this  business.  These  mills  are  all  run  by  Italian  emigrants 
to  those  countries. 

DISTRIBUTION    AND   CLASSIFICATION   OF  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  530  companies  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  cotton 
manufacturing  are,  according  to  the  list,  distributed  as  follows: 


EBtabU^hm^ta. 


Splnnfng  uijlla —,..„.,.,„,..,.. 

TwlBtlng. 

Spinning  BJid  weaving.  ,,.„.».*..,»,,,......... 

Power  IcHoms. 

Haiid  loutna  .......,..,.*..._................... 

Fowfji  and  hand  Idpiob 

|>yclng,  printing,  bLeachlng,  and  msTGortctrig  . . 

Knit  eooda,  ,....„.„, „ „ , .  „ 

Bewing  thioad .., . - 

Others,...,.,. ._„„._ , 


Total. 


^1 


70 


37 


13 


li 

00 

SI 
1« 
24 
24 
2 
U 


530 


It  is  seen  that  there  are  only  60  plants  that  combine  both  spinning 
and  weaving  to  225  that  have  only  looms,  65  that  are  spinning  mills, 
and  18  that  operate  only  twisters;  24  plants  are  given  as  devotea 
to  dyeing,  printing,  mercerization,  and  bleaching,  one  or  all.  In 
addition,  oi  course,  many  of  the  yam  mills  and  the  weave  sheds 
have  their  own  plants  for  dyeing,  etc.,  in  connection  with  their 
establishment.  Also  a  good  many  of  the  spinning  mills  have  their 
own  twisters.  There  are  shown  24  mills  for  making  knit  goods  and 
2  sewing-thread  mills.  In  addition  to  the  two  thread  miBs  shown, 
there  are  two  or  three  of  the  yam  mills  that  also  make  thread  as  well 
as  yarn.  The  largest  sewing-thread  company  is  in  Milan,  which  was 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  companies  into  one,  and  this 
company  will  in  time  probably  absorb  its  competitors  and  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in  Italy.  Of  the 
establishments  not  separately  listed,  3  are  for  cleaning  and  manu- 
facturing flyings  and  other  cotton-mill  waste,  3  are  for  making  anti- 
septic gauze,  2  for  preparing  cotton  for  use  in  the  Government 
powder  mills,  and  2  are  ror  making  gauze  and  lace. 

EXTENSIVE   USE   OF   HAND   LOOMS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  list  there  are  given  82  establishments 
as  operating  hand  looms,  and  16  as  operating  both  hand  and  power 
looms.  As  labor  gets  higher  the  hand^loom  industry  will  necessarily 
decrease,  but  at  present  it  is  a  fairly  profitable  business  in  Italy.  A 
large  portion  of  their  production  consists  of  strongly  made  coarse 
goods  for  country  wear — stripes,  checks,  etc. — and  of  cotton  and 
finen  cloths,  of  which  there  are  large  Quantities  made  by  both  hand 
and  power  looms  in  Italy.  The  great  bulk  of  the  hand-woven  prod- 
uct IS  colored  goods. 

The  hand  looms  also  compete  in  other  lines — in  Jacquard  work, 
in  making  cotton  trouserings  and  mixtures,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
ifl  iancj  goods.     In  some  mills  the  hand  and  power  looms  work  side 
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by  side.  For  instance,  at  a  mill  I  visited  at  Chieri,  near  Turin,  I 
found  a  modem  plant  of  150  looms  nmning  on  colored  goods,  Oxfords, 
alpacas,  trouserings,  etc.,  and  in  the  same  establishment  20  wide 
hand  looms,  with  Jacquard  attachments,  making  Gross  de  Tours  or 
figured  bedspreads,  and  also  30  narrow  hand  looms  running  on  the 
same  goods  as  the  power  looms.  In  addition  to  these,  the  firm 
employs  some  150  nand-loom  weavers  who  work  at  home.  The 
products  of  this  mill,  both  hand  and  power,  are  exported,  chiefly  to 
Argentina. 

There  are  necessarily  no  figures  available  as  to  the  exact  number 
of  hand  looms  in  Italy.  The  Government  estimate  in  1903  of  4,206 
hand  looms  on  gray  work  and  9,601  on  colored  work  was  simply 
those  given  in  for  taxation  by  the  registered  companies,  and  the 
Government  estimate  for  hand  looms  worked  at  home  was  60,025, 
making  the  total  number  of  hand  looms  73,832.  The  hand  looms 
are  scattered  more  or  less  throughout  Italy,  but  of  the  registered 
coinpanies  the  majority  are  in  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont. 
In  Piedmont  the  hand-loom  industry  centers  aroimd  Chieri,  a  small 
town  some  20  miles  from  Turin.      In  Chieri  alone  there  are  14  com- 

1>anies  operating  hand  looms  and  3  operating  both  hand  and  power 
ooms.  In  Lombardy  the  hand-loom  industry  is  located  aroimd  the 
big  cotton-mill  center  of  Busto  Arsizio,  and  in  Tuscany  it  is  grouped 
in  the  small  towns  lying  back  of  Pisa. 

COTTON-MELL   DEVELOPMENT — LACK   OF   RAW   MATERLiLS. 

At  present  Italy  has  a  steadily  expanding  export  trade  in  cotton 
goods,  and  her  home  demand  is  advancing  still  more  rapidly,  with 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  her  people.  This  makes  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  most  lines  very  profitable.  That  hand  looms  still  com- 
pete I  regard  as  due  to  the  facts  that  there  are  not  enough  cotton 
mills  and  that  there  is  such  a  profit  in  manufacturing  that  evon  the 
hand  looms,  aided  bv  the  tariff,  can  compete  for  a  share  of  it.  In 
mills  running  both  hand  and  power  looms,  the  hand-loom  weaver 
runs  one  loom  only;  the  power-loom  weaver  runs  two,  and  is  paid 
much  less  per  cut  than  the  hand-loom  weaver.  That  this  continues 
shows  the  great  demand  there  is  for  cloth,  but  it  can  not  last  longer 
than  the  time  when  the  mills  can  obtain  capital  and  get  machinery 
delivered.  Hand  looms,  therefore,  will  necessarily  decrease,  and  only 
be  retained  for  very  coarse  goods,  and  for  cloths,  such  as  bedspreads, 
etc.,  on  which  the  speed  is  necessarily  slow  anys^ay. 

The  great  development  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  in 
Italy  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  country  supplies  practicallv 
nothing  but  the  labor.  Italy  has  neither  iron,  coal,  nor  cotton.  All 
of  the  iron  for  the  mill  builclings,  nearly  all  of  the  machinery  for  the 
manufacture,  all  of  the  coal  to  drive  the  machinery,  and  all  of  the 
cotton  to  run  through  the  machinery  have  to  be  brought  thousands 
of  miles,  yet  the  mills  are  steadily  increasing  in  number.  Some 
machinery  is  now  manufactured  in  Italy,  but  tms  amounts  to  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  requirements,  and  even  in  this  case  the  iron 
is  imported. 

The  great  increase  of  cotton  mills  since  1902,  since  which  time  they 
have  more  than  doubled,  is  due  to  various  causes,  among  which  may 
be  noted  that  about  that  time  the  Italian  Government  declared  its 
paper  money  on  a  par  with  and  redeemable  in  gold — thus  indicating 
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that  its  finances  were  on  solid  ground,  which  gave  great  impetus  to 
all  Italian  industries — and  the  mcreasing  foreign  and  home  demand 
noted. 

NEW  LAW  AFFECTING  WOMEN   AND  CHILDREN   IN   MILLS. 

In  1902  a  law  was  passed,  to  take  eflFect  in  1907,  prohibiting  the 
night  work  of  women  and  cnildren  in  mills.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren form  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  operatives  in  Italian 
cotton  mills.  This  law  practically  meant  that  the  mills  had  to  be 
doubled,  and  five  years  were  accordingly  allowed  for  the  purpose. 
The  purchase  of  the  great  quantity  of  new  machinery  required  for 
this  object,  and  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand,  meant  that  the 
cotton  mills  had  to  raise  large^amounts  of  money,  and  this  was  some- 
what difficult,  even  in  the  space  of  five  years,  so  that  when  the  new 
law  finally  became  effective,  in  June,  1907,  it  still  found  some  of  the 
mills  unprepared.  The  mills  were  very  prosperous  in  1905  and  1906, 
which  induced  many  new  competitors  to  enter  the  field  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  stock  of  these  companies  was  quoted  at  high  figures,  even 
before  the  foundations  for  the  walls  had  been  laid.  The  prosperity 
has  in  great  measure  continued,  but  so  much  money  has  now  been 
tied  up  m  the  new  enterprises  that  it  has  made  money  tight  in  Italy, 
and  it  will  be  some  little  while  before  the  returns  can  come  in.  Tms 
has  temporarily  checked  building,  added  to  the  fact  that  England  is 
quoting  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  on  delivery  of  machmery. 

MILL   MACHINERY — IMPORTS   AND   DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION. 

During  1905  and  1906,  Italy  imported  cotton-mill  machinery  to 
the  value  of  $14,781,263.  Speaking  generally,  the  carding  and  spin- 
ning machinery  used  comes  from  England,  the  weaving  machinery 
from  Switzerland,  and  the  dyeing  and  finishing  machinery  from  Ger- 
manv,  while  some,  mainly  napping  machines,  comes  from  France. 
England  also  sells  a  large  amount  of  weaving  machinery,  but  the 
majority  of  the  Italian  mills  seem  to  prefer  the  looms  from  Ziirich, 
especially  for  box  work.  The  great  bulk  of  the  textile  machinery 
is  imported,  but  recently  Italian  machinery  manufacturers,  who 
already  make  large  quantities  of  water  and  steam  turbines,  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  gas  engines,  dynamos,  and  electrical  material, 
have  branched  out  into  the  manufacture  of  cotton-mill  machinery, 
mainly  on  warpers,  reels,  and  plain  box  and  Jacquard  looms.  These 
do  not,  as  yet,  manufacture  looms  in  very  large  quantities,  but  the 
manufacture  must  be  profitable,  as  a  good  many  new  companies  are 
being  formed  for  this  purpose. 

The  spinning  frames  used  are,  of  course,  all  on  the  English  style, 
with  one  leather-covered  front  roller,  and  uncovered,  seli-weightea 
middle  and  back  rollers.  Heretofore  the  majority  of  the  mills  have 
preferred  mule  spinning,  but  the  new  mills  are  installing  mostly  ring 
spinning.     Three-fourths  of  the  looms  are  of  the  overpick  style. 

MOTIVE   POWER   USED   AND   CAPITAL   INVESTED. 

In  regard  to  the  motive  power,  there  are  no  very  recent  fi^mires, 
but  in  1903  the  Government  statistics  show  that  of  the  86,692  horse- 
power in  that  year,  43,834  was  classed  as  steam,  35,705  as  hydraulic, 
6,623  as  electric,  and  920  as  ffas  and  oil.  There  has  been  a  ^reat 
increBse  in  all  four  lines  since,  out  especially  in  the  use  of  electricity. 
TAe  new  miUa  in  Italy  are  distinguished  especially  for  the  up-to-date 
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use  of  annored  cement  in  construction  and  of  electricity  in  oj^er- 
ation.  There  has  been  a  ji^ieat  increase  in  the  use  of  hydraulic  power 
among  the  mills  situated  so  as  to  avail  themselves  thereof,  especially 
those  of  Piedmont,  where  water  power  is  very  plentiful.  Cardiff  coal 
at  present  (November,  1907)  costs  at  Turin  37  lire  per  1,000  kilos 
($7.14  per  metric  ton),  and  as  all  coal  has  to  be  imported  the  mills 
using  w^ater  power  effect  quite  a  saving.  Gas  and  "oil  engines,  which 
are  a  more  recent  arrival  in  the  field,  have  been  limited  to  small 
powers,  but  it  is  understood  that  some  of  the  new  mills  are  to  be 
equipped  with  large  units. 

The  Government  gives  the  capital  stock  of  the  mills  as  being  about 
500,000,000  lire  (896,500,000) ;  the  yearlv  wages  paid  as  bemg  about 
100,000,000  lu-e  (819,300,000).  They  state  that  about  23  per  cent 
of  the  production  is  exported. 

MILAN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  COTTON  INDl^STRY. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  Italy  is  centered  at  Milan, 
which  is  the  industrial  capital  of  Italy.  From  beine  one  of  the  inte- 
rior cities,  dependent  on  Genoa  f<^r  its  commercial  life,  its  trade  has 
become  so  large  that  Genoa  no  longer  sufiices  as  an  entry  way  for  its 
imports  and  exports,  and  Venice  is  also  being  developed  for  this  pur- 
pose so  that  it  may  have  two  good  outlets  to  the  sea.  The  one  rail- 
way line  from  Genoa  luis  to  go  through  tunnels  to  get  out  (;f  Liguria 
and  is  so  congested  that  it  takes  longer  for  goods  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  come  from  Genoa  to  Milan  than  from  New  York 
to  Genoa.  There  is  now  being  projected  a  system  of  waterways 
whereby  freight  can  go  from  Milan  to  Venice  l)y  boat,  which  will  aid 
greatly  in  relieving  the  present  congestion.  Ljist  winter  some  mills 
had  to  shut  down  or  run  short  time  on  account  of  coal  l)eing  delayed 
by  the  congesticm  of  the  railroads  out  of  (fcnoa. 

Milan  is  now  (me  of  the  most  important  industrial  cities  of  Europe, 
and  its  importance  is  rapidly  increasing  as  the  export  center  for 
southern  Europe.  It  is  tlie  headquarters  of  many  cotton  manufac- 
turing firms  that  have  their  mills  elsewhere,  is  the  headquarters  for 
the  commissi(m  firms  and  export  houses,  for  the  machinery  agents, 
for  the  machine  shops,  and  other  agencies  and  industries  connected 
with  cotton  manufacturing.  The  banks  of  Milan  largely  finance 
the  industry,  and  the  associations  of  both  the  employees  and  the  em- 
ployers are  located  here.  The  latter,  the  ^Vssociazione  fra  gli  Indus- 
triali  Cotonieri  e  Borsa  (V)toni,  publishes  a  monthly  paper  called  the 
BoUetino,  which  gives  news  in  regard  to  the  Italian  industry,  strikes, 
changes  in  tariff,  etc.,  and  information  in  regard  to  the  opportunities 
for  cotton  manufactures  in  foreign  countries,  paying  special  attention 
to  all  items  from  Argentina  and  Turkey.  This  association  includes 
all  the  larger  cotton  manufacturers  and  acts  as  a  general  information 
bureau  for  the  trade. 

Milan,  though  the  center  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  business  of 
the  country^  is  not  the  largest  mill  town,  and  the  bulk  of  the  mills  of 
Milan  Province  lie  in  the  small  towns  north  of  Milan  itself.  The 
cotton-mill  towns  seem  to  be  Busto-Arsizio,  Monza.  Gallarate,  Milan, 
Turin,  Legnano,  Bergamo,  Salerno,  and  Novara.  The  cotton  mills  do 
not  think  it  to  their  interest  to  publish  any  details  of  their  size  or 
equipment,  so  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  at  each  point  can  not 
be  stated,  but  undoubtedly  Busto-Arsizio  and  Monza  contain  the 
largest  number  of  mills.     There  are  42  cotton  mills  at  B\xa\Ai-kx«\.'as> 
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(not  counting  hand-loom  establishments)^  but  of  these  only  3  spin. 
At  Monza  there  are  25  weave  mills  and  3  spmning  mills.  The  spinning 
mills  are  mostly  in  the  country. 

ITALIAN   DEMAND   FOR   FOREIGN   COTTON    GOODS. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Italian  people  themselves  do  not  know- 
how  far  their  cotton  industry  has  advanced,  and  still  demand  foreign, 
especially  English,  goods.  To  meet  this  demand  many  Italian 
manufacturers  put  on  foreign  labels  to  suit.  Monza,  for  instance, 
exports  6,000,000  felt  hats  a  year,  and  sup^es  both  felt  and  fine  hats 
for  the  home  trade,  yet  the  buyer  likes  the  English  label.  It  is  stated 
that  some  of  the  hats  are  really  sent  to  England,  marked,  and  returned. 
It  is  the  same  with  other  articles.  ^'English  derbies''  come  from 
Monza  or  Cremona,  *' English  flannels,''  bought  in  the  Milan  stores, 
come  from  Busto-Arsizio,  ''latest  foreign  novelties"  from  Alessandria, 
*' French  shoes"  from  Naples,  '^ French  gloves"  from  Milan,  ^'cham- 
pa^e"  from  Asta,  etc.  The  Italian  manufacturers,  therefore,  study 
their  home  market  as  they  do  the  foreign  markets,  and  sell  '^  English 
goods"  to  the  ItaHan  people,  while  thev  are  selling  ^'Amencan 
Cabots"  to  the  Turks,  but  all  are  made  in  Italy.  Recently  there  has 
been  quite  a  little  written  on  this  subject,  and  the  Italians  will  proba- 
bly in  time  buy  their  own  goods  under  their  native  name. 

The  largest  division  of  the  goods  made  in  Italy  is  comprised  under 
the  head  of  colored  goods;  gray  goods  come  next,  then  printed  goods, 
and  then  bleached  goods.  Among  the  main  goods  manufactured  are 
napped  goods,  cotton  flannel,  flannelets,  barchent.  Oxfords,  zephyrs, 
cotton  trouserings^  fustians,  domestics,  serges,  Florides,  Carolines, 
Mogador,  sateens,  shirting  prints,  Cabots  (sheetings),  snirting  mix- 
tures, men's  suitings  in  imitation  of  wool,  merinoes,  linings,  buckram, 
cotton  and  linen  cloths,  piques,  diagonals,  bordered  goods,  lenos, 
table  linen,  reps,  cretonne,  Vichy  (gingham),  mercerized  goods, 
Jacquards,  Gros  de  Tours  (bedspreads),  towels,  and  handkerchiefs. 

CATERING   TO   FOREIGN   MARKETS. 

The  fact  that  the  Italian  mills  cater  to  the  demands  of  the  buyer 
is  one  reason  why  they  have  been  able  to  increase  their  business  so 
rapidlv  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  nearly  all  lines  of  cotton 
manufacture  they  entirely  supply  their  home  market,  and  no  foreign 
goods  can  be  imported  in  large  quantities  but  the  mills  immediatdy 
start  on  its  manufacture.  Their  foreign  market  has  been  built  up 
by  careful  study  and  experiment.  The  export  firms  employ  many 
travelers,  and  these  keep  the  mills  exactly  informed  as  to  the  wishes  of 
the  buyers,  and  these  wishes  are  deferred  to,  whether  in  regard  to 
width  and  length  of  goods,  marking,  packing,  or  credit.  Accus- 
tomed to  long  credit  at  home,  these  firms  are  equally  ready  to  extend 
it  abroad,  and  this  fact  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  supplant- 
ing other  countries.  They  do  not  try  to  ship  surplus  goods  to  foreign 
markets,  but  make  directly  the  goods  that  are  required,  and  will  take 
very  small  initial  orders  to  start  with.  Their  best  markets  are 
Argentina,  Turkey,  Egypt,  India,  and  the  Balkans.  They  also  ship 
goods  to  other  countries,  including  not  only  the  Philippines,  but  some 
to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  goods  exported  may  be  mentioned  especially  flannelets, 
IfOTcbenL  OxtorAs,  zepnyrs,  mixtures,  trouserings,  Cabots,  shirtings, 
sateens,  Grosde  Tours,  towels,  and  handkerchiefs. 
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The  bulk  of  £he  cotton  mills  sell  to  the  Italian  stores  through  some 
intermediary  agency,  but  a  great  many  sell  direct.  Nearly  every 
mill  has  its  own  designer,  sometimes  one  to  every  100  looms,  and  gets 
out  books  of  new  patterns  every  season — that  is,  twice  a  year — ^so  that 
its  customers  can  select  in  the  spring  for  the  fall  goods  and  in  the  fall 
for  the  spring  goods.  Therefore  when  the  Italian  mills  go  after  the 
foreign  trade  they  never  object  to  furnishing  sample  books,  for  that 
has  been  their  regular  custom  at  home. 

AGREEMENT   GOVERNING   HOME   SALES. 

The  terms  of  sale  of  different  houses  in  the  foreign  business  vary, 
and  they  have  not  yet  come  to  any  agreement  among  themselves  on 
the  subject.  For  the  home  trade,  however,  the  terms  of  sale  have 
become  more  definitelv  fixed,  and  the  majoritj^  abide  by  the  selling 
agreement  rules  of  tne  Italian  Cotton  Association.  This  is  only 
obligatory  on  the  members  of  the  association,  but  has  become  the 
regular  custom  for  nearly  all.  This  selling  agreement,  approved  by 
the  council  of  directors,  January  15,  1907,  is  as  follows: 

Article  1.  For  cotton  textiles  in  the  gray,  unless  otherwise  specifically  stated,  it 
is  tacitly  understood  that  the  yams  must  be  stated  according  to  tne  English  number- 
ing, and  that  the  quantity  of  threads  be  given  per  centimeter  or  per  Quarter  inch. 
By  q darter  inch  in  this  case  is  meant  a  quarter  inch  French,  unless  otnerwise  spe- 
cifically stated. 

Art.  2.  In  the  shipment  of  gray  goods  there  will  be  made  the  following  allowances: 
(a)  Three  per  cent,  more  or  less,  upon  the  established  quantity  of  the  shipment, 
when  it  docs  not  run  above  2,000  pieces;  2  per  cent  upon  shipments  running  up  to 
5,000  pieces;  and  1  per  cent  on  shipments  of  more  than  5,000;  (b)  4  per  cent  upon 
pieces  of  irregular  width;  (c)  if  in  the  contract  of  sale  the  length  of  the  pieces  is  indi- 
cated with  a  single  number,  the  advantage  of  reguhir  width  is  to  be  accorded  to  pieces 
which  do  not  vary  more  than  3  per  cent  from  the  indicated  number.  If  the  length 
is  indicated  in  two  numbers,  the  allowance  will  be  calculated  on  the  average  length; 
(d)  1  per  cent  on  the  width  of  the  goods;  (e)  upon  the  average  weight  of  every  ship- 
ment an  allowance  of  2  per  cent  based  on  the  theoretical  weight  of  the  goods  and  of  5 
per  cent  upon  the  single  pieces.  When  this  allowance  is  exceeded,  but  when  the 
difference  in  weight  does  not  exceed  by  at  most  1  per  c'ent  the  average  of  the  ship- 
ment, corrections  may  be  made  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  weight  between 
the  allowance  and  the  actual.  Greater  differences  being  established,  other  goods 
must  be  substituted.  Allowances  are  made  on  single  shipments  and  on  fifteen  days 
time. 

FILING    OP   CLAIMS    AND    EXCEPTIONS    ALLOWED. 

Art.  3.  Claims  based  on  the  Quality  of  the  goods  and  upon  the  weight  must  be 
made  within  fifteen  days  from  the  receipt  of  tne  shipment,  excepting  cases  where 
there  exist  hidden  defects  not  apparent  within  that  time.  When  such  hidden  defects 
appear  they  must  be  made  the  subject  of  claims  under  the  general  commercial  laws 
within  two  days  from  the  date  of  discovery. 

Art.  4.  In  the  caj^e  of  total  or  partial  lailure  of  deliveries  within  the  time  estab- 
lished by  the  contract  of  sale,  the  purchaser  has  the  right  to  annul  that  part  of  the 
contract  relating  to  the  part  of  the  shipment  remaining  undelivered,  and  to  claim 
damages,  determined  by  arbitration,  always  providing  that  the  purchaser  gives 
notice  to  the  seller  of  such  action  in  a  registered  letter  or  telegram,  such  notice  being 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  days. 

Art.  5.  There  are  allowed  four  exceptions  to  the  right  of  claim  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  thus:  Floods,  extraordinary  droughts  in  canals  or  rivers,  disablement  of 
prin(.*ipal  machinery  or  transmission  gearing,  strikes  up  to  fortv-five  days,  and  an 
additional  exception  is  suspension  of  the  railway  service.  All  these  causes  must  be 
proved  by  acceptable  documents.  These  are  considered  cases  of  "superior  force" 
Doth  for  the  s(41er  and  for  the  purchaser,  and  can  not  be  claimed  as  ground  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  contract,  but  only  as  suspending  delivery. 

Art.  6.  If  the  factories  or  stores  of  either  the  seller  or  the  purchaser  are  destroyed 
by  fire  or  by  whatever  other  catastrophe  of  superior  natural  lorce,  ^tA  «x&x«eAfcx<i^ 
incapable  of  effecting  or  receiving  delivery  ot  a  "^MlVaX  ^il^cmWqtcl  <A  >k>Difc  «2PoJ«a*^^ 
sale,  and  such  period  of  incapability  conUnuos  lot  moT^V\vax\.^iXvT%^Tx^ox^^^^^.^^^^^ 
tnct  may  be  canceled.    The  contracting  ps^y  -wYlo  x^ue^a^^  c»sie.€Viax\s5^ 
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whole  or  a  part  of  the  contract  of  sale,  and  by  such  cancellation  retains  in  his  hands 
a  part  of  any  moneys  paid  thereon,  must  indemnify  the  other  party,  and  in  such  cases 
the  parties  may  resort  to  the  judgment  of  arbitrators  to  fix  the  measure  of  indemnity. 

CONDITIONS    OP   SALE,  FORWARDING,  AND   PAYMENT. 

Art.  7.  When  the  contract  states  nothing  to  the  contrary,  it  is  understood  that  both 

Sarties  will  tacitly  accept  the  following  agreements:  (a)  Goods  to  be  marketable;  (6) 
iscount  at  2  per  cent;  (c)  payment  at  thirty  days;  (d)  interest  at  6  per  cent;  (e) 
shipment  to  the  designated  port,  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer;  (J)  shipment  as  a  whole  to 
go  forward  as  nearly  as  possible  in  sections  equal  to  the  number  of  months  between 
the  execution  of  the  contract  and  the  date  named  as  the  termination  thereof.  If  the 
termination  of  the  contract  is  not  fixed,  it  will  be  understood  for  the  purpose  of  timing 
the  shipments  thereunder  that  it  is  to  run  for  six  months;  (a)  arrangements  to  be 
made  not  less  than  ten  weeks  prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  the  contract;  (h)  the 
compromise  clause,  as  formulated  in  the  standard  contract  in  iLse  by  the  members  of 
the  Cotton  Association,  and  the  application  of  similar  special  regulations  of  the  asso- 
ciation, will  be  understood. 

Art.  8.  If  the  louver  does  not  dispose  of  the  goods  within  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  seller,  previously  giving  fifteen  days  notice  by  wire  or  by  registered  letter,  has 
the  right  to  annul  that  part  of  the  contrac^t  not  carried  out,  and  to  reimburse  himself 
with  the  differences  in  price  existing  at  the  termination  of  the  contract,  or  to  sell  in 
the  market  one  or  more  of  the  qualities  of  textiles  named  in  the  contract. 

Art.  9.  In  regard  to  the  monthly  nhipments,  it  is  understood  that  they  shall  take 
place  on  the  day  most  convenient  to  the  seller.  For  shipments  divided  within  a 
given  month  it  is  understood  that  they  shall  go  forward  as  nearly  as  possible  in  con- 
signments equal  to  one  for  each  week  of  the  month. 

Art.  10.  The  contracting  parties,  for  purposes  of  the  contract,  will  consider  the 
residence  of  the  seller  as  tneir  legal  domicile,  in  the  absence  of  special  provisions  to 
the  contrary. 

Art.  1 1.  Payment  must  be  made  at  the  domicile  of  the  seller  in  legal  tender. 

Art.  12.  The  seller  may  suspend  shipment,  under  any  and  every  contract,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  tardy  buyer,  unless  the  contract  contains  special  provisions  to  the  con- 
trary. And  without  such  special  provisions  the  tardy  buyer  will  have  no  rights  for 
claiming  an  indemnification  of  damages. 

These  niles  are  good  also  for  domestics  sold  in  standard  makes,  but  for  these  sales 
there  are  excluded  articles  1  and  2  e,  and  the  allowance  named  in  article  2  a,  because 
it  is  usual  to  ship  these  in  the  precise  quantity  contracted  for. 


COnON  MILLS. 

DETAILS  OF  OPERATING  METHODS. 

I'RODUcrrs  of  a  successful  mill  near  Naples — equipment  one 

OF  THE   BEST    IN    ITALY. 

Spinning  mills  and  weaving  mills  in  Italy  are  generally  erected 
separate.  For  spinning  mills  the  figures  as  given  me  by  various 
manufacturers  vary  from  60  to  75  lire  ($11.50  to  $14.50)  per  spindle. 
For  a  weave  shed  the  cost  per  loom  was  given  as  about  800  lire, 
which  is  $154,  but  this  depenas  so  much  on  the  number  of  looms  ana 
what  amount  of  preparatory  machines,  such  as  slashers,  cop  winders, 
etc.,  and  what  nnishing  machinery,  such  as  starching  machines, 
brushers,  shearers,  etc.,  are  included  that  this  is  not  very  definite. 
For  weaving  alone  the  total  cost  of  shed  is  figured  at  600  lire  or  $116 
a  loom. 

The  most  successful  cotton  manufacturing  company,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  oldest  in  southern  Italy,  is  located  at  Salerno,  near  Naples. 
The  two  mills  owned  by  this  company  run  on  rather  finer  goods  than 
the  majority  of  Italian  mills  and  their  goods  have  a  wide  reputation. 
They  make  mostly  for  the  home  trade.  This  company  has  40,000 
spindles,  450  looms,  and  12  printing  machines.  The  output  is  mostly 
fme  goods,  using  30s  to  50s  yam,  especially  white  shirting,  fine  striped 
shirtmg,  gingham,  dobby  goods  specialties,  and  flannelets. 

American  cotton  only  is  used  for  the  fine  goods,  some  Indian  cotton 
is  mixed  in  for  the  flannelets,  and  Egyptian  cotton  is  sometimes  used 
for  stripe  effects  on  the  specialties.  Most  of  the  machinerjr  is  from 
England,  but  the  majority  of  the  looms  were  from  Switzerland,  and 
the  manager  stated  that  he  preferred  these  to  any  English  make,  being 
made  stronger  and  the  box  motion  being  better. 

This  mill  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  m  Italy  and  relies  on  itself  for 
everything;  in  fact,  has  to  do  so,  as  it  is  situated  away  from  the  ma- 
chinery centers.  The  engine  used  in  the  dyehouse  was  designed  cast, 
finished,  and  put  together  at  the  mill.  A  large  foundry  and  machine 
shop  is  also  attached.  The  mill  bleaches,  dyes,  and  prints.  A  differ- 
ent bleach  is  of  course  used  for  cloths  to  be  printed  and  those  to 
be  sold  as  white  goods,  the  former  having  to  be  more  thorough. 

The  engines  and  boilers  are  Swiss,  and  all  coal  is  brought  from  Eng- 
land, the  mill  buying  large  quantities  at  a  time  and  at  present  paying 
35  francs  ($6.75)  a  ton.  The  mill  is  lighted  by  gas,  witn  open  gas  jets 
above  each  loom,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  stated  by  the  mana- 
ger, the  insurance  companies  give  them  a  lower  rate  on  gas  than  they 
would  on  electric  lights.  The  gas  plant  is  owned  by  the  mill.  There 
is  also  a  small  dynamo,  but  it  is  only  used  to  charge  accumulatA^^'^^^'i^ 
t^  light  the  houses  of  the  proprietor  and  iV\e  oNct^j^«t^  ^V\C\^V.  '^Nx^ 
mill  does  not  work  at  night. 
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CALICO   DESIGNING   AND   PRINTING. 

This  mill  makes  its  own  copper  rollers  for  printing,  makes  its  own 
designs  and  patterns,  engraves  the  rollers,  ana  then  does  the  printing. 
In  making  tne  printing  patterns  on  the  copper  rollers  from  designs 
three  methods  are  used.  The  first  method  is  to  put  the  copper  roller, 
which  is  some  6  inches  in  diameter  by  36  inches  Jong,  into  a  lathe  and 
turn  the  pattern  on  it  by  means  of  a  tracing  point  guided  by  an  iron 
design,  but  such  designs  are  Umited  in  their  scope  and  too  regular  in 
their  pattern.  Another  method  is  to  engrave  one  repeat  of  me  pat- 
tern, or  a  section  of  a  repeat,  on  a  small  ^'miH"  made  of  harder  mate- 
rial than  the  roller,  and  then  to  set  this  in  the  lathe  and  press  the  pat- 
tern into  the  copper  roller  therewith.  The  slowest  but  nnest  metnod 
is  to  engrave  the  large  rollers  by  hand,  and  sometimes  six  months  are 
taken  by  a  skilled  workman  to  finish  one  design  in  this  way.  One 
roller  is  used  for  each  color,  so  a  six-color  pattern  will  require  six  roll- 
ers. Some  of  the  sketches  made  up  by  the  designers  are  very  artistic. 
The  engravers  are  also  highly  skilled  men.  The  rollers  for  putting  a 
glazed-Tine  finish  on  the  cloth,  also  made  here,  have  lines  running 
slantwise  aroimd  the  rollers,  but  so  fine  they  can  not  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye. 

After  printing  the  colors  are  fixed  by  the  *^ cottage  system"  of 
steaming.  The  cottage  steamer  consists  of  a  large  cylindrical  iron 
chamber,  10  feet  in  diameter,  similar  to  a  boiler  in  shape.  The  front 
of  the  steamer  is  provided  with  a  strong  iron  door,  which  is  raised  to 
allow  the  carriages  containing  the  pieces  to  be  rolled  in  and  out  on 
rails.  The  door  is  fastened  bv  strong  screws,  so  that  after  the  car- 
riage is  rolled  in  and  the  door  sliut  the  chamber  is  steam  tight.  Pres- 
sure used  is  about  30  pounds.  There  has  also  been  installed  a  new 
continuous  steaming  machine.  This. mill  also  has  quite  a  variety  of 
old  and  new  machinerj^  for  soaping  and  fixing,  bleachmg,  etc.  It  does 
not  do  its  own  mercerizing,  but  sends  the  yam  to  Milan,  where  it  is 
mercerized  and  returned. 

WIDE-AWAKE  BUSINESS  METHODS — OPERATIVES  AND  WAGES. 

One  of  the  main  lines  made  by  this  mill  is  napped  goods,  especially 
printed  flaimelets  and  barchent,  the  first  being  napped  on  both 
sides,  and  the  latter  hard  finished  on  the  outside  and  napped  on  the 
underside.  Patterns  for  these  goods  are  sent  out  in  the  spring  and 
made  up  in  the  summer  for  fall  delivery,  while  patterns  for  light 
goods  are  sent  out  in  the  fall  and  made  up  in  the  winter  for  spnng 
delivery.  The  designers  of  this  mill  are  steadily  at  work  all  the 
time  getting  out  new  patterns  and  designs.  This  company  has  its 
own  printing  establishment,  prints  and  binds  its  own  pattern  books, 
and  has  a  staff  of  men  to  cut  out  and  insert  the  samples,  and  sends 
carefully  packed  small  wooden  boxes  containing  different  sample 
books  to  all  its  principal  customers. 

This  company  employs  some  2,000  operatives,  and  the  wages  of 
the  bulk  of  the  employees  average  about  1 J  francs,  say  30  cents,  a 
day  of  eleven  hours.  At  the  gate  office  the  company  has  a  large 
board  with  hooks,  from  which  are  suspended  numoered  brass  tags. 
Each  workman  is  known  by  number,  and  as  he  comes  in  he  takes 
his  tag  with  him  and  replaces  it  when  he  leaves,  so  at  any  time  the 
t^Jark  can  tell  at  a  glance  what  numbers  are  absent.     This  mill  has 
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no  tenement  houses,  and  most  of  the  employees  are  natives  of  the 
district,  owning  their  own  houses  or  else  boarding  in  crowded  flats  in 
the  neighboring  town. 

EQUIPMENT    AND  OUTPUT  OF    A    MILL    IN    MILAN    PROVINCE. 

A  mill  that  was  built  last  year  in  a  small  town  in  Milan  Province 
paid  the  following  for  the  main  textile  machinery  used,  the  prices 
feeing  f.  o.  b.  ship  at  Manchester: 


Machinery. 

Cost. 

Machinery. 

Cost. 

1  pneunuitic  opener 

$1,475 
667 

16,497 
4,380 
2,803 

5  intermediates,  144  spindles 

$5,596 

2  scutchers 

12  fine  frames,  180  spindles 

11,972 

30  cards 

4  self-actings  (mules),  1,000  spindles,  1} 
inches 

9  draw  frames,  10  deliveries  each 

6,229 
18,687 

3  slubbers,  96  spindles 

20  ring  frames,  400  spindles,  2|  inches. . . . 

The  scutchers  and  cards  were  for  laps  40  inches  ^vide.  The  cards 
had  102  flats,  1^  inches  center  to  center,  with  50-inch  cyUnder  and 
24-inch  dofi'er.  The  draw  frames  were  made  double — that  is,  five 
heads  facing  one  way  and  five  the  other.  The  slubbers  had  J-inch 
spindles,  4  in  20  i  inches,  and  the  bobbins  were  10  inches  by  6  inches. 
The  intermediate  had  8  spindles  in  25  i  inches  and  bobbins  were  10 
by  4^  inches.  The  fine  frames  had  8  spindles  in  20i  inches  and  bob- 
bms  were  7  by  3i  inches.  The  mules  were  of  1,000  spindles  each, 
1|  inches  center  to  center.  The  ring  frames  were  of  400  spindles 
each,  spaced  2|  inches  center  to  center,  with  l|-inch  rings  and  5-inch 
traverse.  The  numbers  made  by  this  mill  are  mostly  20s  to  30s,  and 
the  production  was  some  6,000  pounds  of  yam  per  lOJ-hour  day 
using  some  1 4  bales  of  American  cotton  per  day. 


WEEKLY    WAGES    OF    EMPLOYEES. 


The  regular  weekly  wages  in  American  currency,  based  on  the  rate 
per  day,  except  as  stated,  were  about  as  follows: 


Employees. 

Per  week. 

General  personnel: 

1  manager,  here  called  director,  at 
15,000  lire  a  year 

$57.90 
19.30 

17.85 
2.32 

3.38 
2.32 
'      8.11 
5.82  1 

16.21 
2.90 
4.63 
2.90 

1  bookkeeper  at  6,000  lire  a  year  . . . 
1  clerk  at  6  lire,  and  3  clerks  at  3.5 
lire  each 

1  gatekeeper  at  2  lire 

1  night  watchman  at  2.5  lire  a  night 
(7  nights) 

1  Sunday  watchman  at  2  lire 

2  boiler-room  men,  at  3.5  lire  each. . 
1  eng^oer  at  5  lire . . 

1  machinist  at  6  lire,  and  2  assist- 
ants at  4  lire  each 

1  waste  packer  at  2.5  lire 

1  roll  coverer  at  4  lire 

1  general  utility  man  at  2.5  lire 

Total,  general  personnel 

143.64 

Card  room: 

1  foreman  at  6  lire  

6.95 
3.47 

11.58 
5.79 

8.^:8 

6.95 

1  assistant  at  3  lire 

Picker-room  force,  3  men,  at  2.5  lire 
each 

1  card  grinder  at  5  lire 

3  carders,  at  2.5  lire  each 

3  draw-frame  tenders,  at  2  lire  each . 

Employees. 


Card  room— Continued. 

2  slubber  tenders,  at  2  lire  each 

4  intermediate  tenders,  at  2  lire  each 
9  fino-framo  hands,  at  2.25  lire  each. . 
2  roving  carriers,  at  2  lire  each 


Total,  card  room. 


Per  week. 


$4.63 
9.26 

23.45 
4.64 


85.40 


Spinning  room: 

1  foreman  at  6  lire 

1  assistant  in  charge  of  mules  at  5 
lire 

2  mule  spinners,  at  5  lire  each 

4  mule  threaders,  at  3  lire  each 

2  carriers  and  oilers,  at  3  lire  each  . . 

1  rope  binder  at  3  lire 

2  assistants  on  ring  spinning,  at  4 
lire  each 

20  female  spinners,  at  2  2  lire  each. . 

ledoflers,  at  1.25  lire  each 

4  apprentices,  at  1  lire  each 

2  banders  and  oilers,  at  2.5  lire  each 
1  baler  at  2.25  lire 


6.95 

5.79 
11.58 
13.90 
6.95 
3.47 

9.26 
50.95 
23.16 
4.63 
5.79 
2.61 


Total,  spinning  room  . . . 
Total  wages,  entire  mill . 


145.04 
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A   TYPICAL   MODERN   MILL. 


The  largest  nuiliber  of  mills  collected  at  any  one  point  in  Italy  is 
at  Busto-Arsizio^  in  Lombardy,  a  village  some  28  miles  north  of 
Milan  that  consists  of  nothing  but  cotton  mills  and  dwellings  for 
operatives.  It  has  42  mills,  only  3  of  which  are  yam  mills,  as  the 
latter  are  iHostly  situated  in  the  country^  where  labor  is  cheap,  and 
especially  where  water  power  can  be  ob tamed,  while  the  weave  sheds 
mostly  gather  in  groups,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  common 
dyeing,  bleaching,  and  finishing  establishments. 

The  new  Italian  cotton  mills  are  especially  distinguished  by  their 
use  of  armored  concrete  in  construction  and  of  electricity  in  opera- 
tion. The  newest  mills  are  equipped  with  every  modem  improve- 
ment, and,  as  the  majority  of  the  Italian  mills  are  comparatively 
new,  this  gives  them  an  advantage  over  some  other  coimtries  where 
the  industry  has  been  longer  established. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  new  mills  I  examined  had  just  been  com- 
pleted. It  has  15,000  spindles  and  500  looms,  and  is  to  increase  its 
spinning  capacity  as  soon  as  it  can  get  machinery  delivered.  It 
uses  11  bales  of  American  cotton  a  oay,  and  nms  on  20s  to  28s, 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  coarser  yams. 

The  mill  compound  is  walled  in,  with  the  office  at  the  gate.  The 
spinning  occupies  one  building  and  the  weaving  another.  The 
building  for  the  spinning  mill  is  three  stories  high,  with  flat  tar  and 
gravel  roof.  The  main  Feature  of  the  building  is  tne  use  of  concrete. 
Inside  and  out  one  sees  cement  only.  The  bridrwork  and  all  ironwork 
are  concealed  by  cement,  and  there  is  no  woodwork.  The  window 
frames  and  sashes  consist  of  flat  strip  iron  with  narrow  5  by  20  inch 
panes  of  dass.  Except  for  the  windows,  no  ironwork  is  seen  any- 
where. The  ceiling  inside  shows  a  flat  cemented  finish  broken  up 
into  panels  by  the  8-inch-square  cement  beams  supported  by  cement- 
covered  columns.  The  mill  is  absolutely  fireproof  and  no  sprinklers 
are  used,  but  there  is  a  water  system  consisting  simply  of  pipes 
running  up  the  wall  at  the  corners  ^vith  lines  of  fire  hose  attached. 

DIRECT     MOTOR-DRIVEN     MACHINERY — ARRANGEMENT     OF    MILL. 

Next  to  the  use  of  cement,  the  feature  that  strikes  one  in  the  spin- 
ning room  is  the  absence  of  overhead  work.  Usually  a  cotton  mill 
has  overhead  a  network  of  shafting,  belting,  sprinklers  and  connec- 
fions,  heating  pipes,  etc.,  but  here  there  was  no  obstruction  whatever, 
except  a  few  straight  lines  of  heating  pipes,  and  the  absence  of  over- 
head work  makes  a  very  neat  looking  room.  The  establishment  is 
operated  entirelv  by  electricity,  a  dynamo  of  500-kilowatt  power 
being  used,  of  which  the  spinning  mill  absorbs  160  and  the  remainder 
is  used  for  the  weave  shea,  lighting  arrangements,  for  machine  shop, 

Sumping,  etc.  A  direct  connected  motor  on  an  elevated  platform 
rives  the  main  overhead  shaft  for  the  card  room,  but  for  the  spinning 
room  each  of  the  400  spindle  frames  has  a  separate  direct  connected 
motor.  The  frames  are  set  crosswise  of  the  mill.  The  columns  are 
spaced  5  meters  (meter=3.28  feet)  between  bays,  and  there  are 
seven  bays,  so  that  the  mill  is  about  115  feet  wide,  which  gives 
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room  to  set  two  frames  with  their  motors  at  the  end  and  have  plenty 
of  passageway.  Lengthwise  of  the  mill  the  columns  are  spaced 
7  meters  from  center  to  center.  The  frames  run  remarkably  steady, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  a  much  greater  production  can  be  obtained 
than  with  belts,  which  I  think  has  been  the  experience  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  first  floor  of  this  mill  are  the  scutchers  and  the  card-room 
machinery.  On  the  second  floor  is  situated  the  ring  spinning,  and  on 
the  third  floor  are  the  mules,  with  space  for  others  to  be  installed 
later.  As  usual,  one  end  of  the  mill  is  divided  by  a  wall,  and  at  this 
end,  on  the  third  floor,  are  stored  bales  of  cotton.  On  the  second 
floor  there  are  bins,  where  100  bales  of  cotton  are  kept  opened  up  all 
the  time  and  where  the  oldest  mixing  is  laid  on  the  long  lattice  of  an 
opener  and  then  carried  down  through  a  dust  flue  to  tne  breaker  on 
the  first  floor.  It  goes  through  two  scutchers,  and  the  laps  are  carried 
thence  into  the  card  room.  There  are  30  cards  with  37i-inch  flats. 
Like  all  the  other  carding  and  spinning  machinery  in  this  mill  these 
are  from  England. 

SPINNING   AND    WEAVING   PROCESSES. 

There  are  used  three  processes  of  drawing,  with  leather-covered 
rolls  and  mechanical  stop  motion.  The  roving  processes  consist  of 
three  96-spindle  slubbers,  four  144-spindle  intermediates,  and  nine 
fine  frames  of  180  spindles  each.  For  roving  to  be  used  for  12s 
yam  the  numbers  are  0.5,  1,  and  2.5  hank,  respectively,  for  slubber, 
intermediate,  and  fine  frame,  and  for  roving  to  be  used  for  28s  the 
corresponding  hank  numbers  are  0.8,  2,  and  5,  respectively. 

The  direct-connected  electric  drive  enables  the  frames  to  be  run  at 
a  good  speed,  and  the  spinner  gave  the  speed  of  front  roll  of  the  ring 
frames  on  20s  as  155  revolutions  per  minute  and  of  the  miries  on  12s 
and  16s  as  170  revolutions.  The  ring  frames  were  of  400  spindles 
each  and  the  mules  of  1,000  spindles  each. 

The  weave  shed  is  a  one-story  building,  with  yarn  storage  room  and 
warp-preparing  machinery  at  one  end.  The  weave  shed,  like  the 
spinning  mill,  is  of  cement  construction  throughout,  with  cement 
floor.  The  roof  is  the  usual  saw-tooth  style  used  throughout  Italy. 
The  looms  are  of  different  makes,  but  mostly  English.  They  are  both 
narrow  and  wide  intermingled,  so  that  a  weaver  would  not  have  all 
the  same.  There  are  a  few  dobbies,  but  most  were  plain  and  box 
looms,  all  being  overpick  style.  Some  have  the  English  revolving 
shuttle  box,  but  most  use  the  ordinary'  up-and-down  style.  The 
products  are  mostly  cheviots,  chambrays,  trousering,  and  plain  wides, 
gray,  and  bleached.  Both  bleaching  and  dyeing  are  done  by  an 
outside  estabUshment. 

WAGES    OF    SPINNERS    AND    WEAVERS. 

In  the  card  room  wages  are  as  follows:  Picker-room  hands  get  2 
to  3  hre  a  day  (Ura=  19.3  cents),  carders  get  2i  lire,  and  3  carders  and 
1  card  grinder  run  the  30  cards.  Draw-frame  tenders  get  2  lire  a  day. 
Slubber  tenders  get  10  centessimi  (about  2  cents)  a  hank,  and  the 
intermediate  and  fine  frame  tenders  in  proportion,  so  that  their  wages 
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per  day  vary  between  2  and  2.5  lire.  On  the  spinning  frames  girls 
run  from  one  to  two  sides,  and  are  paid  by  the  production,  but  wages 
average  about  1  lire  per  200  spindle  side.  For  the  15,000  spinmes 
there  are  12  doffers,  each  under  an  assistant,  the  doffers  getting  1.25 
lire  per  day. 

Prices  for  weaving  vary,  so  that  figures  without  samples  are  of 
Kttle  value,  but  on  the  plain  wides  of  140-centimeters  (55.12  inches) 
width  the  weavers  get  5§  centessimi  (1.06  cents)  a  meter  (39.37  inches), 
and  cuts  run  50, 100,  and  120  meters  in  length.  On  the  narrow  goods 
up  to  75  centimeters  (29.53  inches)  the  price  averages  about  3§  cen- 
tessimi (0.68  cent)  a  meter.  The  wide  looms  are  run  135  to  150  picks 
per  minute,  and  the  narrow  looms  180  picks  a  minute.  These  prices 
correspond  to  about  1  cent  a  yard  for  68-pick  goods  55  inches  wide, 
and  about  0.6  of  a  cent  a  yard  for  48-pick  goods  30  inches  wide.  The 
weavers,  therefore,  make  2  to  2i  Ure  a  day,  a  few  getting  as  high  as  3 
lire. 

A   TURIN    FANCY    WEAVING   MILL. 

Another  fancy  weave  mill  at  Turin  has  320  looms^  and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  up-to-date  mills  in  Italy.  The  mill  buildings  them- 
selves are  not  new,  but  most  of  the  looms  are  of  recent  design,  and  use, 
as  do  practically  all  the  Itahan  mills,  the  system  of  harness  and  card 
operation  that  was  invented  by  an  Italian  and,  after  being  declined 
by  an  American  textile  machinery  company,  was  bought  by  a  Swiss 
firm  at  Zurich.  This  mill  dyes,  mercerizes,  bleaches,  twists,  weaves, 
and  finishes. 

Part  of  the  operations  incident  to  cotton  manufacturing  are  carried 
on  in  an  outside  mill,  located  in  the  country  near  Turin,  as  this  mill 
does  not  card  or  spin.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  mill  dyes 
the  sliver,  however.  The  country  mill  dumps  each  can  of  card 
sliver,  as  made,  into  a  burlap  sack  of  the  same  size  as  the  card  can 
and  sews  this  up.  This  is  sent  to  the  Turin  mill  and  the  roving,  sack 
and  all,  is  immersed  in  the  wooden  dye  vats.  These  vats  are  made  of 
2-inch  plank,  and  are  some  3  feet  square  by  8  feet  lonff.  The  sack 
and  its  contents  are  then  put,  with  some  hundreds  of  others,  in  a  big 
drj^ing  chamber  and  left  for  three  to  five  days  to  dry.  They  are  then 
carried  back  to  the  country  mill,  opened  up  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
roving  run,  as  usuaf,  through  the  drawing  and  other  processes.  By 
varying  the  colored  ends  on  the  draw  frames  an  infinite  variety  of 
colors  can  be  produced,  especially  colors  in  imitation  of  wool.  This 
mill  makes  a  specialty  of  cotton  cloths  in  imitation  of  wool.  Re- 
cently, to  save  the  long  time  required  to  dry  the  dyed  roving  in  sacks, 
the  manager  of  this  mill  has  had  built  a  pecuhar  drying  machine, 
and  the  sGvers  are  run  through  and  coiled  in  the  sack  again  at  the 
other  end.  The  movement  is  slow,  but,  as  a  great  number  of  ends 
are  run  through  at  once,  it  is  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  old  method. 

Roving  is  also  bought  from  the  country  mill  in  numbers  down  to 
halves  on  the  speeder  bobbins.  These  bobbins  of  roving  are  placed 
in  the  twister  and  run  through  with  a  strand  of  fine  yam,  say  20s,  to 
give  requisite  strength  for  weaving.  Sometimes  only  the  fine  thread 
IS  sized,  and  the  soft  coarse  yani  thus  prepared  is  used  to  make  wool- 
barred  effects  on  the  loom.  Various  otner  kinds  of  fancy  and  irregular 
yams  are  used  to  produce  certain  effects  on  tlte  cloth,  mostly  in  the 
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way  of  stripes  and  cross-barred  effects.     The  following  shows  some  of 
the  fancy  yams  used  for  this  purpose: 


Claasfts  of  yarns  used  In  Turin  lancy  weaving  mill. 


PREPARATION    OF  THE    YARN. 

The  re^lar  yam  used  is  all  bought  in  the  skein.  Part  of  it  is 
bleached  m  the  usual  way  by  steaming  in  a  closed  kettle,  passing 
through  a  hydrochloric  acid  bath  and  then  drying  in  a  hydro-extrac- 
tor. I  ams  to  be  dyed  are  steamed  in  a  closed  cylindrical  kettle  and 
then  dyed  by  hand  in  the  wooden  vats.  Dyers  are  paid  3  lire  a  day. 
Yams  to  be  mercerized  are  put  on  stretching  rollers  on  the  ends  of 
the  spokes  of  a  German  revolving  mercerizing  machine.  The  yam  is 
kept  tightly  stretched,  and  is  revolved  through  a  succession  of  caustic 
soda  baths  and  cleansing  baths  of  water.  Mter  bleaching,  merceriz- 
ing, or  dyeing,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  skeins  are  carried  into  the  diy 
room,  where  they  are  hung  in  rows  on  the  arms  of  a  big  jenny  revolv- 
ing around  a  vertical  center  and  exposed  to  a  hot  blast  for  three  or 
four  hours.     This  is  for  yam  to  be  used  for  filling. 

The  warp  skeins  are  sized  in  a  skein  sizing  machine,  in  which  the 
skeins  are  simply  placed  on  two  revolving  rollers,  which  carry  the 
skeins  round  and  round  through  the  sizing  and  squeeze  rollers  take 
off  the  superfluous  size.  These  skeins  are  placed  on  the  arms  of  a 
big  swift  revolving  horizontally  in  a  closed  drying  chamber  and  ex- 
posed for  several  hours  to  a  hot  blast  until  dry.  All  of  the  warp 
used  at  this  mill  is  thus  sized  in  the  original  skeins  without  unmnding 
and  the  results  seem  very  uniform  and  satisfactory.  The  warp  skeins 
then  go  to  the  spoolers,  where  each  skein  is  placed  on  a  separate  swift 
resting  on  open  bearing  under  the  machine,  and  the  yam  goes  up 
and  is  wouncl  on  spools  that  revolve  horizontally  on  skewers  resting  on 
open  supports.  The  skewers  are  revolved  by  friction  with  a  larger 
smooth  pulley  underneath,  and  for  this  purpose  the  end  of  tne 
skewer  in  contact  with  the  pulley  is  made  of  about  1-inch  diameter 
and  some  }-inch  face.  Any  spool  is  stopped  by  lifting  the  skewer 
from  contact  with  the  wheel,  and  there  is  a  separate  wneel  for  each 
skewer  to  rest  upon.  In  the  case  of  filling  the  skeins  are  placed 
around  swifts  underneath  the  machine,  as  before,  and  the  yam  goes 
up  and  is  wound  on  inverted  paper  cops.  The  paper  tube  is  fitted  on 
a  revolving  spindle,  and  aroun(l  each  are  three  small,  loosely  revolv- 
ing cones,  which  give  the  re'quired  shape  to  the  cop.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  wind  from  spoofe  to  cojxs  tlie  spool  is  placed  on  a  skewer 
and  substituted  for  the  skein  swnf t  in  the  supports  underneath. 
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On  the  twisters,  where  the  yam  is  doubled,  the  two  ends  are  always 
run  around  the  top  roller  and  brought  back  around  a  ^lass  pin  and 
then  under  the  top  roller  again  and  down  to  the  twister  oobbin. 
Usually  to  equalize  the  tension  only  one  end  goes  fcack  to  the  glass 
pin  and  the  other  goes  straight  down  and  joins  it  as  it  goes  under 
the  roll  the  second  time. 

YARN    PRINTING  AND   BEAM    WARPING. 

Yam  printing  is  performed  on  a  small  machine,  where  the  skein  is 
stretchea  evennr  over  three  fluted  rollers,  one  of  the  rollers  being 
loosely  laid  in  the  framework  of  the  machine  and  series  of  slots  allow- 
ing it  to  be  placed  in  varying  positions,  according  to  the  diflFerent 
length  of  the  nanks.  The  printing  roller  is  inside  the  hanks  of  yam 
and  is  furnished  with  an  ordinary  color  box  and  furnisher,  while  on 
the  outside  of  the  yam  is  a  pressure  roller,  and  between  these  two 
rollers  the  yam  passes  and  is  printed.  The  printing  roller,  with  its 
furnishing  roller,  etc.,  is  carried  on  a  swinging  framework,  to  enable 
the  jram  to  be  readily  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the  machine.  The 
printing  rollers  are  engraved,  with  the  lines  of  the  engraving  running 
spirally  around  it  to  avoid  the  jumping  that  might  be  produced  if  the 
ndges  were  straight.  This  printed  yarn  is  some  of  it  used  as  printed 
and  some  run  through  on  the  twister  with  one  or  more  ends  of  some 
other  color  on  the  twister  to  give  various  combinations. 

The  yam  being  already  sized  as  it  comes  to  the  beam  warper,  it  is 
necessary  for  many  ends  to  be  run  on  the  warp  beam,  as  this  beam 
in  this  case  goes  straight  to  the  loom.  It  would  not  De  convenient, 
even  if  possible,  to  run  3,500  ends  on  a  beam  at  once  from  a  creel,  so 
the  beam  is  built  up  in  sections,  on  the  German  or  English  style. 
The  English  style  is  to  mn  each  creel  of  500  spools  on  to  a  narrow 
warp  beam,  about  6  inches  between  heads,  and  then  these  narrow 
beams  are  slid  on  a  shaft  together  to  make  up  the  required  number 
of  ends,  but  the  heads  have  to  be  removed  from  each,  and  this  is 
troublesome.  The  German  style  is  preferable,  as  being  better  and 
giving  less  trouble.  The  creel  is  made  up  of  possibly  500  ends,  and 
these  run  on  a  regular  length  loom  beam  with  one  movable  end.  The 
beam  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  slid  any  desired  distance  in  its 
supports.  Thus  .500  spools  are  wound  off  on  to  this  beam  in  a  dis- 
tance of  6  inches.  The  head  is  slid  6  inches  farther  to  the  right  and 
the  beam  6  inches  farther  to  the  left,  the  creel  refilled  and  another 
500  spools  wound  off,  as  before.  This  is  continued  until  all  seven 
cheeses  have  been  wound  on  side  by  side,  when  the  movable  head  is 
firmly  fastened  and  the  beam  goes  to  the  drawing-in  hands.  For 
drawing-in  two  girls  work  together,  and  they  are  jointly  paid  20  cen- 
tessimi  (3.86  cents)  per  1,000  ends  for  four-harness  work,  and  other 
harness  work  in  proportion. 

IX>OMS   AND   WEAVING   PRICES. 

This  mill  uses  the  Honegger  loom  as  made  at  Zurich,  and  prefers  it 
to  the  English  looms.  Tms  system  is  really  a  kind  of  dobby,  with  a 
pattern  card,  and  allows  of  quite  a  variety  of  patterns.  About  half 
the  looms  have  the  Jacquard  attachment,  and  the  mill  designs  its 
own  patterns,  which  are  mostly  variations  of  woolen  cloth  patterns, 
as  the  goods  produced  are  mainly  imitations  of  woolen  goods.  Prac- 
iicaDy  a]]  the  looms  were  making  split  goods — that  is,  the  goods  were 
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woven  125  centimetei's  wide,  witli  a  split  mark  clown  the  center,  and 
afterwards  split  into  two  62-cen timet er  widths  in  the  cloth  rooiiL 

These  wide  looms  were  run  140  picks  per  minute,  and  weavers  were 
paid  by  the  cut  of  35  or  40  meters.  Weaving  prices  vary  for  each 
variety  of  these  fancy  goods,  but  they  are  arranged  so  that  a  good 
weaver  will  make  about  3  lire  a  lOi-hour  day  running  two  looms. 
Thus,  on  the  average  36-inch  pick  goods,  125  centimeters  (49  inches) 
wide,  the  price  per  40-meter  cut  is  1.5  lire,  or  about  29  cents.  This 
makes  the  weaving  cost  of  the  finished  goods,  24-25  inches  wide, 
about  14i  cents  per  40-meter  cut,  or  about  one-third  of  a  cent  a  yard. 
The  mill  bases  this  on  70  per  cent  production,  and  anything  over  the 
required  amount  is  paid  for  in  proportion.  The  cloth  is  finished  and 
burnished  with  silk  effect  or  else  napped. 

This  mill  for  320  looms  uses  three  designers,  and  they  make  up 
and  send  out  to  their  customers  about  150  new  patterns  every  sea- 
son. Artificial  silk  is  used  for  ornamental  effects  in  some  of  the 
designs,  some  of  which  have  been  sold  in  New  York. 

COMBINED    HAND    AND    POWER    LOOM    ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  are  sixteen  or  more  cotton  mills  in  Italy  that  operate  both 
hand  and  power  looms.  Several  of  these  are  focated  at  the  little 
village  of  Chieri,  near  Turin,  and  this  place  is  the  center  of  the  hand 
weaving  in  Piedmont. 

One  of  these  mills  at  Chieri  operates  150  power  looms  of  Swiss 
make  and  in  the  same  establishment  20  wide  and  30  narrow  liand 
looms,  and  also  employs  some  150  hand-loom  weavers  that  work  at 
home.  This  mill  makes  mostly  Oxfords,  trouserings,  striped  drills, 
cotton,  and  linen  goods,  and  also  bedspreads,  colored  goods  in  general. 
and  fancy-woven  vestiiigs.  There  is  no  spinning,  and  the  yam  is  all 
bought  in  the  hank.  The  filling  is  wound  off  on  cops  ready  for  weav- 
ing. The  warp  is  wound  from  the  skein  on  spools  and  these  spools 
placed  in  a  creel  and  mill  warped. 

The  wan)ing  mill  consists  of  a  large  reel  of  about  15  yards  circum- 
ference, which  is  made  to  revolve.  This  reel  is  fixed  unright  in  a 
framework,  and  the  ends  from  the  spools,  after  passing  tnrough  the 
eyes  of  the  heck,  are  wound  around  the  reel.  This  heck  is  so  con- 
structed that  one  half  of  the  ends  can  be  raised  above  the  other 
half  and  a  lease  taken  when  desired.  The  heck  slides  up  and  down 
the  framework  of  the  mill  and  thus  forms  a  traverse  and  distributes 
the  warp  as  the  reel  revolves.  As  the  reel  revolves  the  heck  slowly 
riseSj  and  so  causes  the  warp  to  be  wound  on  the  reel  without  over- 
lappmg.  The  heck  is  moved  up  and  dowii  a  suflTicient  number  of 
times  to  give  the  required  number  of  ends  in  the  warp  when  the  warp 
is  cut  on  and  unwound,  being  made  up  by  hand  in  a  warp  chain. 
The  creel  of  these  old-fashioned  warp  mills  are  turned  by  hand  wheels, 
but  small  motors  had  been  attached  to  two  of  theui  and  the  others 
were  to  be  so  fixed  later.  After  dyeing  and  sizing  the  warp  goes  to 
the  loom. 

Some  of  the  warp  is  bought  by  this  mill  already  sized  in  the  skein. 
In  this  case  the  skeins  are  wound  off  on  spools  and  these  placed  in 
the  creel  of  a  sectional  warper.  The  machine  winds  the  ends  into 
what  are  in  England  called  cheeses,"  from  the  similarity  of  the  sec- 
tion to  a  whole  cheese.  They  are  really  transverse  sections  of  an 
ordinary  weaver's  beam.     The  cheeses  are  then  put  on  a  beam,  and 
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the  whole  is  rewound  on  the  weaver's  beam  by  means  of  a  "winding- 
off'^  machine.  The  girls  that  work  on  the  cop  winders  get  1.25  lire 
a  day,  and  the  warper  girls  get  about  1.5  Ure  a  day. 

EQUIPMENT,    WAGES,    AND   OTHER   DETAILS. 

The  power  looms  are  in  a  new  building  with  steel  saw-tooth  roof, 
cemented  walls,  and  wood  floor.  The  floor  is  laid  in  thick  oak  blocks, 
4  by  12  inches  in  size,  fitted  into  each  other  so  as  to  give  a  very  solid- 
feeung  floor.  All  beltine^  is  in  a  cellar  underneath,  and  there  is  no 
overhead  shafting.  Eacn  weaver  runs  two  looms,  and  is  separated 
from  the  next  weaver  bv  an  iron  lattice,  so  there  is  no  strolling  up 
and  down  the  weavers  alleys.  The  cuts  are  30  and  35  meters 
(meter  =  39.37  inches)  in  length,  and  mostly  28  to  32  inches  wide. 
Looms  are  run  at  170  picks  a  minute,  and  the  tariff  of  wages  is 
arranged  for  the  different  goods  so  that  a  two-loom  weaver  makes 
about  2  hre  (39  cents)  a  day.   • 

The  30  narrow  hand  looms  are  running  mostly  on  fancy  vesting 
and  dress  goods,  and  run  some  60  to  80  picks  a  minute  and  get  102 
Ure  a  meter.  These  are  operated  by  girls.  The  20  wide  looms  are 
all  fitted  with  Jacquard  attachments  and  double  boxes,  and  make 
'*Gros  de  Tours,"  or  figured  bedspreads.  These  goods  are  2^  to  3 
meters  wide,  and  the  weavers  get  1§  Ure  a  meter.  The  working 
speed  is  about  40  picks  a  minute,  and  the  weavers  make  such  good 
wages  that  they  only  work  about  every  other  day.  The  wore  of 
running  these  heavy  looms  by  foot  power  is  very  exhausting  and  only 
men  can  be  employed.  The  hours  at  this  mill  are  only  9|,  starting 
at  8  o^clock  in  the  morning,  stopping  from  12  to  1.30,  and  ending 
at  7. 

The  cottage  weavers  work  mostly  on  cotton  and  linen  cloths  and 
work  very  long  hours.  They  make  2  to  2 J  Ure  a  day.  The  fact  that 
hand-loom  weavers  work  so  much  longer  hours  than  the  power- 
loom  weavers  is  one  reason  why  hand  looms  still  compete  in  Italy. 

OTHER  LARGE  MILLS  IN    ITALY. 

The  largest  cotton  manufacturing  establishment  in  Italy  is  the 
Societa  ItaUana  per  Tlndustria  dei  Tessuti  Stampati,  which  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $3,860,000,  employs  about  6,000  work  people,  and 
operates  70,000  spindles,  4,000  looms,  and  46  printing  machines,  be- 
sides 1,200  meters  (4,000  feet)  of  tables  or  hand-printing  work. 
This  companv  well  illustrates  the  growth  and  amalgamation  that  is 
going  on  m  tne  Italian  industry.  The  beginning  *of  the  mill  was  laid 
some  thirty  years  ago  when  an  intelligent,  energetic  young  man 
rented  a  small  building  and  started  a  very  modest  dyeing  and  print- 
ing house  for  hand-woven  goods,  for  the  mechanical  power  of  which 
an  old  horse  was  amply  sufficient.  Under  his  active,  progressive 
management  this  small  business  gradually  grew  until  it  became  a 
large  mill,  then  absorbed  other  compames  that  were  competing, 
until  to-day  this  establishment  represents  40  per  cent  of  all  the  pro- 
duction of  printed  goods  in  Italy. 

Among  tne  other  largest  companies  may  be  noted  the  following: 
The  four  mills  of  the  Cotonificio  Cantoni  at  Castellanza,  Legnano, 
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Besozzo,  and  Bellano  give  work  to  more  than  4,000  operatives.  The 
three  mills  of  the  Cotonificio  at  Biella,  Occhieppo,  and  Migliano  give 
work  to  3,700.  The  two  mills  of  the  Cotonificio  Veneziano,  at 
Venice  and  Pordinone,  employ  3,000.  The  same  number  is  em- 
ployed at  the  mills  at  Cazzaniga  and  Vertova  of  the  Cotonificio  de 
V  alseriana.  The  three  mills  of  the  Manif attura  Tosi  at  Busto-Arsizio, 
Castellana,  and  Novarra,  employ  2,500,  and  the  same  number  is 
employed  by  the  three  mills  at  Salerno,  Angri,  and  Pellegrino.  Two 
thousand  operatives  are  employed  at  the  three  mills  at  Capriate 
d'Adda,  Ghemme,  and  Baveno;  1,700  at  the  two  mills  at  Salerno  and 
Nocera;  and  1,500  are  employed  at  the  Cotonificio  Torinese. 

Probably  the  largest  number  of  spindles  is  owned  by  the  Cotonificio 
Valle  Seriana,  as  they  have  70,000  in  the  Cazzaniga  mill  and  55,000 
in  the  Vertova  mill,  or  a  total  of  135,000.     They  also  have  700  looms. 

FINANCIAL   SHOWING   OF  LEADING  MILLS. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  large  mills  usually  quoted  on  the  Milan 
market,  giving  the  capital,  the  dividends  for  1905  and  1906,  and  the 
market  value  at  various  periods  (1  lira  =19.3  cents): 


Name  of  mill. 


Tossuti  StampatL 

Manifattura  Tosl 

Cotonificio  Bergamasco 

Cotonificio  Muge:iani 

Cotonificio  Val  d'Olona 

Cotonificio  Cantonl 

Cotonificio  Vallc  Seriana 

Cotonificio  Veneziano 

Cotonificio  Fiirter 

Cotonificio  Busrese  Ottolinl 

Manifattura  Kossari  and  Varzl... 

Lampupni,  Gaio  AbblatL 

Cotonificio  Candlanl 

Industrla  Cotoniera  Carlo  CrespL. 

Cotonificio  dl  Trovaso 

Cotonificio  Cova 

C.  Pacchcttl  «fe  Co 


Paid-up 
capital. 


Lire. 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000,000 

000.000 

000,000 

coo, 000 

000,000 

000.000 

750,000 

000,000 

000,000 

500,000- 

500.000 

250,000 

000,000 


Nominal 
value  ol 
shares. 


Lire. 
250 
250 
250 
250 
200 
250 
250 
175 
250 
200 
250 
200 
200 
200 
250 
250 
100 


Dividend 
paid. 


1905.      1900. 


Lire. 
16.00 
17.50 
15.00 
10.20 
10.00 
2-1.00 
20.00 
12.50 
15.00 


22.50 


Lire. 
20.00 
20.00 
17.50 
20.00 
15.00 
26.00 
25.00 
14.00 
12.50 
16.00 
25.00 
20.00 

6.25 
15.00 

G.50 
16.25 
12.00 


Marlcet  value. 


1904.      1905.      1906. 


Lire. 
305 
374 
289 
325 


560 
450 


335 
230 


225 


Lire. 
38() 
3(X) 
306 
332 


556 
454 
264 
316 
306 
340 
250 
150 


230 
300 
240 


Lire. 
370 
368 
330 
322 
268 
550 
455 
260 
285 
294 
390 
256 
148 
220 
230 
300 
232 


RING  VERSUS  MULE  SPINNING  COSTS. 


NEW   MILLS    GENERALLY   BEING   EQUIPPED    WITH   RING    FRAMES. 

There  have  been  several  articles  in  Italian  journals  lately  contrast- 
ing the  advantages  of  ring  and  of  mule  spinning.  For  a  good  while 
the  Italians  followed  the  English  custom  of  preferring  mule  spinning, 
but  the  new  mills  are  being  equipped  mostly  with  ring  frames,  Decause 
of  their  saving  in  floor  space  and  greater  production  at  less  cost. 
The  spinning  mills  that  are  located  at  some  distance  in  the  country 
and  sell  on  the  cop  still  prefer  the  mule,  because  of  the  saving  in 
weight  effected  by  the  smaller  weight  of  the  paper  tubes  over  bobbins. 
The  Italians  call  ring-spinning  frames  simply  * 'rings,"  while  mules 
are  known  as  *'self-actmgs,''  both  terms  bemg  borrowed  from  the 
English.  The  articles  referred  to  throw  so  mucn  light  on  the  cost  of 
plant  and  operating  expenses  for  ''rings''  and  "self-actings''  in  Italy 
that  they  are  translated  and  the  gist  of  the  articles  herewitK  l:^^^^'^- 
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duced.  The  wages  given  by  this  Itahan  authority  are  shghtly 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  Italian  mills  that  I  visited,  but  the 
speeds  given  are  also  slightly  higher  and  the  proportion  about  right 
for  the  new  mills  operated  by  electricity. 

In  Italy  heretofore  it  has  been  considered  that  ring  frames  were  only  suitable  for 
warp  under  408  and  filling  under  24s.  This  range  is  now  being  extended,  but  th(» 
warp  numbers  in  Italy  usually  made  on  ring  frames  are  about  as  follows: 

Warp  68,  6is,  and  6Js,  generally  made  of  American  cotton,  classification  middling 
Liverpool,  pure  or  mixed  with  flyings,  suitable  for  heavy  goods. 

"Warp  lOs,  12s,  14s,  and  16s,  macle  of  American  cojtton,  fufly  middling,  pm-e  or  mixed 
with  lap  waste,  much  employed  for  towels  and  rubbing  cloths. 

Warp  18s,  20s,  22s,  and  24s,  made  of  American  cotton,  good  middling,  used  for 
material  for  fumishirgs,  doublures,  fancy  weaving,  etc.,  and  substituted  where  possible 
for  40s  and  50s,  two  ply. 

Warp  26s  to  28s,  American  cotton,  fully  good  middling,  used  for  weaving  light  goods, 
zephyrs,  calicoes,  etc. 

More  rarely  warp  30s  to  346,  American  cotton,  fully  good  middling,  for  gauze,  lace 
handkerchiers,  etc. 

The  Egyptian  Metafifi  cotton  is  generally  adopted  for  warp  17s,  208,  251s,  27s,  348, 
and  40s,  for  sewing  thread,  and  for  warp  30s  and  40s  for  ply  yams,  for  weaving  light 
goods,  sateens,  alpacas,  etc. 

Finally  the  yam  spun  on  ring  frames  is  used  for  such  purposes  as  cords,  strings, 
braces,  and  other  articles  of  passamenterie.  Ill  general,  the  yam  made  on  mules  with 
three-foiuths  the  twist  of  the  ring  warp  is  good  for  ply  yams,  but  loss  strong. 

The  yam  is  sold  in  skeins  to  be  dyea,  on  cops  or  quills  for  weaving,  or  on  cones  for 
economy  of  transport. 

PERMANENT  INVESTMENT. 

To  obtain  the  relative  cost  of  mule  and  ring  spinning  in  Italy  we  will  figure  on  the 
relative  costs  of  building  and  operating  two  spinning  sheds,  one  for  20,000  mme  spindles 
and  one  for  16,000  ring  spindles.  The  preparatory  machineiy  would  be  the  same  for 
each,  supposing  we  are  spinning  medium  numbers,  say  168  to  408.  The  costs  we  will 
obtain  will  be  strictly  the  spinnmg-shed  costs,  and  labor  that  applies  to  both  card  and 
spinning  rooms,  such  as  manager,  fireman,  etc.,  will  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two.    The  cost  of  such  a  ring-spinning  shed  would  be  as  follows  for  16,000  spindles: 


Details  of  plant. 


Cost. 


1,620  square  meters  of  land,  at  10  lire  per  square  jneter 

Spinning  shed,  same  dimensions,  witn  saw-tooth  root  and  double  windows,  at  35  lire  per 

square  meter 

40  spinning  frames,  with  400  spindles  each,  complete  in  place,  at  11.22  lire  per  spindle 

Transmission: 

40  sets  intermediate  gearing,  at  100  lire  each 

45  meters  of  shafting,  100  millimeters  diameter,  including  couplings  and  supports  with 
self-lubricating  boxes 

1  cast-iron  main  driving  pulley 

40  split  pulleys,  at  60  lire  each 

58  meters  or  heating  pipes  (heating  surface),  vales,  etc 

Lighting: 

160  incandescent  lamps  of  110  volts,  16  candlepower,  and  work  connected  therewith,  cir- 
cuit breakers,  etc. ,  at  13  lire  each 

1  dynamo  of  80  amperes,  at  14.80  lire  per  ampere 

Moistening,  16  humidifiers  of  the  Drosopnore  type,  ventilators,  1  pump 

Motive  power,  all  included  192  horsepower,  at  375  lire 

Accessories  and  fltting-up  expenses,  at  2.6  lire  per  spindle 

Total 


$3,126.60 

10,943. 10 
34,647.35 

772.00 

783.23 
106.15 
463.20 
335.82 


401.44 

228.51 

079.48 

13,896.00 

7,720l00 


74,65a  00 


In  the  table  the  horsepower  is  reckoned  at  1  horsepower  per  100  spindles,  with  7  per 
cent  loss  in  transmission.  Similar! v  for  the  mule-spinning  room  the  horsepower  is 
reckoned  at  1  horsepower  to  120  spindles,  but  there  being  more  transmission  machinery, 
the  total  power  neeaed  will  be  210  horsepower.  For  the  20,000  mule  spindles  the  area 
of  shed  would  need  to  be  2,620  square  meters,  the  dynamo  for  supplying  240  incan- 
descent lamps  would  need  to  be  120  amperes,  and  the  heating  arrangements  would 
need  to  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  total  cost  of  the  spinning  shed  for  the 
20,000  mule  spindles  womd  be  $78,970. 
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Calculating  the  interest  on  the  capital  to  be  5  per  cent  and  the  sinking  fund  at  10  per 
cent  makes  an  expense  for  these  two  items  of  $11,182  for  the  ring  spinning  and  $11,845 
for  the  mule  spinning.  If  put  in  terms  of  cost  per  1,000  spindles  per  day,  these  figures 
come  to  $2.33  for  the  ring  spinning  and  $1.97  for  the  mule  spinning. 

NUMBER   AND   COST  PER   DAY   OP   OPERATIVES. 

As  regards  the  number  of  operatives  for  the  two  spinning  rooms,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Personnel. 

Cost  per 
day. 

Personnel. 

Cost  per 
day. 

Ring  spinning,  16,000  spindles: 

1  foreman,  at  6  lire 

$1.16 

19.67 

1.16 

3.13 

.58 

.48 

.43 

Mule  spinning,  20,000  spindles: 

1  foreman,  at  10  lire 

$1.93 

40  female  spinners,  at  2.55  lire  each . . 
2  assistants,  at  3  lire  each 

10  spinners,  at  6.25  lire  each 

10  picked  threaders,  at  3.25  lire  each . 
10  threaders,  at  3  lire  each 

12.06 
6.27 

12  doflers,  at  i  .35  lire  each 

5.79 

3  apprentices,  at  1  lira  each 

10  carriers,  at  3  lire  each 

2.90 

1  bander,  at  2.50  lire. . 

1  rope  binder,  at  3  lire 

.58 

1  baler  and  polisher,  at  2.25  lire. 

1  oiler  and  polisher,  at  3  lire 

Total  mule-spinning  room  wages. 
Wages  per  1,000  spindles 

.58 

Total  ring-spinning  room  wages. . . 
Wages  per  1,000  spindles 

26.61 
1.67 

30.11 
1.51 

The  labor  given  in  the  table  is  the  strictly  spinning-room  labor.  For  all  labor  that 
is  general  for  both  card  and  spinning  room  we  will  divide  by  two,  to  get  the  amount 
that  should  be  added  to  the  costs  of  the  spinning.     Such  labor  is  as  follows: 


General  personnel. 

One-half 
of  pay. 

General  personnel. 

One-half 
of  pay. 

1  director  (manager) ,  at  10,000  lire  a  year. 

$965 
386 

260 
97 
87 

145 

1  engineer,  at  6.25  lire  a  day 

$181 

1  bookkeeper,  at  4,000  lire  a  year. . . . .' 

1  oiler,  at  4.5  lire  a  day 

1  waste  packer,  at  3.25  lire  a  day 

1  roll  coverer,  at  4  lire  a  day 

130 

3  clerks,  at  3  lire  each  a  day,  300  working 
days 

94 

87 

1  porter,  at  1,000  lire  a  vear 

Spinning-room  proportion  of  gen- 
eral wages  a  year 

1  night  watchman,  at  3*  lire  a  night. 

1  fireman,  at  5  lire  a  day 

2,432 

In  addition  there  will  be  needed,  in  connection  with  the  ring-spinning  room,  1 
mechanic,  at  6.25  lire  a  day,  and  for  the  mule-spinning  room  there  will  be  required  3 
mechanics,  2  at  6.25  lire  and  1  at  5  lire.  This  will  ^ive  as  costs  per  thousand  spindles 
per  day  for  general  personnel  as  58  cents  for  the  nng  spinning  and  55  cents  for  the 
mule  spinning. 

GENERAL   EXPENSES   AND   SPINNING   COSTS   PER   POUND. 

The  general  expenses  of  one  year's  working  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 


Classification. 

Ring 
spinning. 

Mule 
spinning. 

Classification, 

Ring     !     Mule 
spinning,  spinning. 

Motive  i)Ower,  heating,  and 
lighting,  spinning  shed  only. 

Outlay  for  fittings,  etc 

Taxes 

$2,070 
772 
676 

154 

102 

$2,258 
965 
772 

162 

115 

Lubricating  oils 

$560             $791 

Transmission  belts  and  To^a. 
Cords  and  bands 

540  1          1,146 
405  1              579 

Brooms,  brushes,  etc 

Leather  for  rolls,  etc 

174                193 

Fire  insurance  on  $82,025,  at 

386  !              347 

2 per  cent ....'. 

General 

1,023  '              965 

Accident  Insurance,  1  per  cent 
of  wages  paid ... 

Total 

6,862            8,293 

1 

Divided  by  300  and  then  by  the  number  of  spindles,  this  gives  per  1,000  spindles 
per  day  for  ring  spinning  $1 .43  and  mule  spinning  $1.38.  The  general  expenses  added 
to  cost  of  general  personnel  therefore  show  as  $2.01  for  the  ring  spinning  and  $1.93  for 
the  mule  spinning. 

For  the  medium  numbers  from  16s  to  40s,  whether  the  operatives  be  paid  by  the 
day  or  according  to  work  done,  if  the  supervision  is  well  managed  and  the  tariff  of 
wages  carefully  studied  the  expenditure  will  be  the  same  what  over  the  numbers 
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spun.  Using  the  figures  of  cost  as  deduced  we  obtain  the  following  table  as  showing 
tne  spinning  costs  (carding  costs  not  included)  per  pound  on  rings  and  self-acting 
mules  per  lOi-hour  day  per  1,000  spindles: 

AMERICAN  COTTON. 


Kumber. 


t 


1§. 
IS. 

22. 
34, 

ao. 

M. 
40. 


Id.  a*. 

2X01. 
2a  70. 
25,50, 
27.20. 

2a  oo, 

30.50. 


Moli  Apionlnff. 


tl.07 


tl.Gl 


tLga 


t5.4l 


«1 


7.090 
8.150 
8.50i 
e,OOQ 
9,40& 
0,783 
10.173 
10,273 
10,330 
JO.  ^6 
10.472 
I0,5L1 


1 

t 


Klag  flpiunlng. 


-a 

11 

It 

iS 


352iaoi53^  12.33  ii.cr 

313 


.0173 
.OlflS 
.0211  . 

.wail, 

.02501. 
.02*59. 
.Q2S^. 

.0307. 
.03331. 
,0356' 

.04iOL 


"I 


t2.01 


S&Ol 


a, 

£,500 

S,5Q0 

^500 

«,fiOD 

9,000 

9,  WO 

9.00D 

9,00) 

S.OOC^ 

9,500 

0,500 


El 


JUMEL  (EGYPTIAN)  COTTON. 

40 

33.38.. 

i,913 
8,825 
8,730 
8,602 
8,05R 
8,628 
8,6W 
8.582 
8,564 
8.550 
8,  MO 

119 
112 
lOG 
09 

88 
84 
70 
75 
71 
6S 

•Q.Q4S5 
.Oi83 
.(310 
,0&1G 
.0570 
.0615 
,0044 
.OfiBS 
.0721 
.07(E 
.07flS 

S,fiO«  170  SOi  0351 

42  .    . 

35.fi7.. 

^Sm  101      .0373 

U 

37.27 

S,50ff  150     ,C^D0 

46.,    . 

3S.96  . 

...... 

8,500  13D     .01^ 

48,,,.. 

4a  5<}.. 

8,500,  130     ,Olf^ 

50,... 

42.35.. 

8.500:  123     -0488 
8,500   U2     .0536 

62 

44.01 

.    .., 

H^*   , 

i5.7l..l 

S6 

47.03,  .i 

...... 

1 

8,500'  losl    .oser 

58..*. 

40.15. J  .„.. 

60 

50.82.,!..-... 

8;600J    05     .0633 



This  Italian  authority  from  the  foregoing  table  showed  that  in 
general  the  production  of  the  ring  spinning  was  30  per  cent  more 
than  that  or  the  mule  spinning,  but  for  short-fibered  cotton  prefers 
the  mule,  as  in  such  cases  the  speed  of  the  ring  frames  will  have  to 
be  reduced,  as  is  also  the  case  wnen  much  waste  is  run  in. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  table  he  gives  the  numbers  of  yam 
in  both  English  and  French  counts.  The  English  system  of  yam. 
numbering  is  in  general  use  in  Italy,  but  some  mills  still  cling  to  the 
French  system.  In  the  English  system  the  number  of  840-yard 
hanks  of  yam  contained  in  a  pound  is  the  ''number"  of  the  yam. 
In  the  French  system  the  number  of  1,000-meter  lengths  of  yam 
contained  in  500  grams  (about  1.102  pounds)  fixes  the  nimiber. 
The  1,000-meter  length  of  yam  is  called  a  ''matassa.'*  As  the  pro- 
portion of  the  length  of  the  matassa  to  the  skein  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  500  ^ams  to  1  pound,  therefore  for  the  same  yam 
the  French  numbers  will  be  lower  than  the  English,  and  No.  1  English 
count  will  equal  No.  0.847  French  count.  No.  10  English  count  will 
equal  No.  8.47  French  count,  etc. 


MILL  LABOR. 

CONDITIONS    AND    WAGES. 

GRADUAL    INCREASE    IN    PAY    SCALE   AND    SCARCITY   OF   OPERATIVES — 
EFFECTS    OF   CHANGING   CONDITIONS. 

The  Italian  cotton  manufacturer  has  heretofore  had  (juite  an 
advantage  over  most  of  his  competitors  in  being  able  to  obtain 
abundant  cheap  labor,  and  this  labor  being,  if  not  highly  skilled,  at 
least  sober,  industrious,  and  fairiy  intelligent.  There  are  signs  that 
he  is  gradually  losing  this  advantage,  and  that  labor  is  beginning  to 
get  scarcer  and  higher  priced.  In  the  last  five  years  there  have  been 
many  new  industries  started  in  northern  Italy  and  the  old  ones  have 
greatly  expanded,  while  at  the  same  time  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  people  has  made  farming  more  profitable. 

Labor  can  not  yet  be  said  to  be  scarce  in  Italy  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  worid,  for  instance  in  our  Southern  States, 
but  the  laborer  is  beginning  tonnd  himself  to  be  of  importance,  and 
that  if  he  strikes  for  higher  wages  he  can  not  be  readily  replaced,  as 
of  old.  Just  at  present  the  great  expansion  of  the  silk  industry  in 
northern  Italy  is  being  checked  for  want  of  sufficient  skilled  help, 
and  both  the  wool  and  cotton  mills  are  beginning  to  import  help  from 
southern  Italy,  and  to  try  to  get  back  labor  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. A  large  number  of  Italians  work  in  German  and  Austrian 
factories,  especially  those  adjacent  to  the  border;  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
wages  have  been  slightly  higher  there  than  in  Italy,  but  if  wages 
keep  advancing  at  their  present  rate  in  Italy  a  portion  of  this  will  be 
reclaimed. 

Taxes  have  been  so  high  in  Italy  and  remuneration  so  low  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Italians  have  sought  better  opportunities 
abroad,  mainly  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  and  their  going 
has  had  quite  an  influence  on  the  home  labor  market.  The  pros- 
perity of  Italy  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  workmen,  finding  tnem- 
selves  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  before,  are  demanding  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  wages,  and  by  means  of  strikes,  in  most  part 
engineered  by  various  labor  unions,  they  are  gradually  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor  and  raising  the  standard  of  pay. 

HOURS   OF  LABOR — WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN   EMPLOYEES. 

Formerly  the  mills  worked  12  hours  or  over,  and  in  some  cases  ran 
steadily  in  flush  periods  up  to  17  hours  a  day.  This  was  done  by 
putting  the  operatives  on  a  piecework  system,  as  far  as  possible. 
When  he  works  by  the  day  the  Italian  operative  wishes  to  leave 
before  the  whistle  blows,  but  if  he  works  by  the  piece  he  will  work 
as  many  hours  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  stand.  Even  now  manu- 
facturers often  avail  themselves  of  this  fact  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction when  orders  are  to  be  rushed.  In  the  remoter  country  dis- 
tricts a  few  mills  still  work  12  hours,  but  the  tendaivcrj  «sj«rWc^<£^^ 
is  for  a  shorter  workday.     Hand-looiu  wotVwei^  %\.  \vaav^  ^>Sxs.  >^<c$^S5- 
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very  long  days,  and  tliis  is  one  reasiui  why  they  are  able  to  survive 
the  competition  of  the  power  loom.  The  present  hours  of  labor  in 
Italian  cotton  mills  average  probably  lOJ.  Where  two  shifts  are 
worked  the  hours  have  m  some  cases  been  reduced  to  9,  and  generally 
for  night  work  the  lesser  hours  are  run,  but  the  new  law  has  stopped 
nearly  all  night  work. 

There  is  no  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  or  per  week, 
but  there  is  a  law  forbidding  women  and  children  to  work  at  night. 
This  law  was  passed  in  1902,  to  take  effect  June  30,  1907,  the  five- 
year  interval  oeing  allowed  the  mill  men  in  which  to  double  their 
plants.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk 
of  Italian  mill  labor  consists  of  women  and  children.  The  Govern- 
ment figures  for  1903  showed  the  opera tivfes  in  cotton  mills  to  be 
138,880,  of  which  34,335,  or  25  per  cent,  were  men;  82,056,  or  59 
per  cent,  were  women;  4,739,  or  3  per  cent,  were  boys;  and  17,750. 
or  13  per  cent,  were  girls.  These  figures  show  that  the  women  ana 
children  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  total  employees. 

LUNCH   HOURS,    PAYMENT   OF    WAGES,    AND   TIME    KEEPING. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  working  hours,  there  is  always 
a  good  interval  allowed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  lunch.  The  Italian 
does  not  believe  in  the  American  quick  lunch,  and  likes  to  take  plenty 
of  time  over  his  meal,  sip  his  wine,  and  converse.  Usually  the  n^id- 
day  rest  is  1 J  hours,  never  under  1  hour,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
mills  it  is  a  full  2  hours.  For  the  average  lOJ-hour  day  the  work  is 
usually  started  at  7  o'clock  in  winter  and  at  6.30  in  summer,  and  run 
until  12  o'clock;  resumed  at  1.30  o'clock  and  continued  to  6.30  in 
summer  and  7  in  winter.  In  many  places  the  employees  prefer  not 
starting  until  7.30  in  the  momiag.  In  a  few  mills  they  start  as  lat-e 
as  8  o'clock  and  run  that  much  later  at  night  to  make  up  for  it. 

While  tlie  hours  of  starting  and  stopping  are  officially  as  given, 
there  is  really  a  difference  of  1 0  minutes.  The  Italian  operatives  will 
not  run  their  looms  or  other  macliines  up  to  the  time  the  whistle 
blows,  but  some  10  minutes  before  will  start  getting  ready  to  leave, 
washing  up,  etc.,  and  as  the  managers  have  found  it  impossible  to 
change  this  they  now  require,  in  most  mills,  that  employees  shall  be 
at  the  mill  10  minutes  before  the  starting  hour,  so  that  they  will  ^t 
their  wraps  off  and  be  ready  to  start  their  macnines  promptly  at  the 
sound  of  the  whistle,  and  a  bell  is  rung  10  minutes  before  the  stop- 
ping whistle,  so  they  can  get  ready  to  leave.  This  really  reduces  a 
lOi-hour  working  day  to  10  hours  and  10  minutes.  There  is  no  stop 
made  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  the  mills  work  the  full  time,  as  on 
other  days.  In  most  places  in  Italy  shops  are  open  half  the  day 
Sunday,  so  the  mills  see  no  reason  to  stop  on  Saturday  for  the  ein- 
ployees  to  do  their  shoi>ping. 

Most  mills  pay  off  either  every  Saturday  night  or  every  second 
Saturday  night.  Some  mills  use  pay  envelopes,  but  in  other  mills 
each  employee  keeps  a  small  pay  book  in  which,  when  the  clerk 
hands  him  his  wages  in  cash,  ne  enters  the  amount  and  signs  his 
name.  He  keeps  the  book,  but  his  signature  is  evidence  that  ne  has 
received  the  money.  Usually  one  to  two  weeks  notice  is  required 
from  employees  on  leaving  a  mill  and  either  one-half  to  one  week's 
wa^es  are  kept  back,  or  else  a  fixed  amount,  5  francs  (96.5  cents)  at 
^t>in0  mil/s  and  10  frajiQS  ($1.93)  at  others. 
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Some  of  the  mills,  especially  the  large  ones,  have  at  the  entranpe  a 
large  wall  case  with  numbered  brass  checks  suspended  from  hooks, 
and  each  workman,  as  he  goes  in,  takes  his  tag  with  him,  and  replaces 
it  when  he  leaves.  The  number  of  tags  remaining  on  the  board  show 
the  operatives  absent.  Inside  the  mill  the  operatives  go  by  their 
numbers,  and  their  wages  are  paid  according  to  number,  not  name. 

BASIS  OF  MILL   WAGES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  wages  seem  to  be  all  stated  by  the  day. 
The  custom  in  a  large  number  of  the  mills  is  to  fix  a  day  wage  for  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  and  then  pay  extra  for  anything  over  this. 
Thus  at  one  mill  I  found  most  of  the  looms  riuming  on  flannelets  for 
the  Turkish  trade.  These  goods  were  made  55  inches  wide  on  the 
loom  and  afterwards  split  in  two.  The  looms  were  making  150 
picks  per  minute  and  putting  in  32  picks  to  the  inch.  Each  emj)loyee 
ran  two  looms  and  was  paid  3  lire  (57.9  cents)  a  day,  for  which  she 
was  required  to  get  a  cut  from  each  loom.  The  cuts  were  50  meters 
(54.5  yards)  each,  so  this  was  figuring  on  about  70  per  cent  production 
as  the  day's  run  was  set  at  lOi  nours,  but  was  really  only  lOJ.  Any- 
thing over  a  cut  was  paid  for  extra  in  a  slightly  increased  ratio.  On 
fly  frames  and  other  machines  the  same  method  is  pursued.  In  some 
mills  I  found  that  the  day's  wages  for  all  persons  in  the  spinning  room 
were  based  on  a  certain  production  from  the  room,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  their  wages  per  day  were  over  or  under  the  set  day  wage 
according  to  the  total  production  obtained. 

In  southern  Italy  tne  wages  are  lower  than  in  northern  Italy,  and 
might  be  given  as  li  to  2  lire  (29. 1  to  38.6  cents)  for  the  first,  as  against 
2  to  3  lire  (38.6  to  58  cents)  for  the  latter,  but  wages  vary  so,  even 
between  mills  on  the  same  goods  in  the  same  locality,  that  this  is  very 
general.  The  country  mills  pay  much  less  than  the  city  mills,  but 
as  a  rule  the  help  is  less  efficient. 

The  following  is  a  daily  wage  table  from  a  southern  mill,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Government;  hours  of  work  11 ;  days  worked  in  a  year 
about  300: 


Workers. 


Cents. 
34.7 
15.4 


Carding:  Men 

Fly  frame:  \Yoinon 

Spinning:  I 

Men 34.7 

Girls I     13. 5-15. 4 

Cop  winding:  Women  and  girls \      8.7-21.2 

Twisters: 

Men 34.7 

Women 15. 4 

Spoolers:  Women  and  girls '      9. 7-23. 2 


Cents. 
44.2 
21.2 

51.4 
13.5-23.3 
17. 4-25. 1 

53.1 

21.2 

13.5-27.0 


Cents. 
48.3 
27.0 

56.0 
17. 4-25. 1 
15.4-25.1 

54.0 

21.2 

13.5-27.0 


The  average  daily  wages  paid  in  a  country  mill  near  Milan  have 
gradually  increased  from  30.9  cents  for  men  and  11.6  cents  for  women 
spinners  in  1871  to  47.3  cents  for  men  and  36.1  cents  for  women  in 
1907,  while  for  weaving  the  wages  have  increased  from  15.4  cents  to 
39.6  cents  in  the  same  period.  The  hours  of  labor  have  also  been 
decreased  from  12  to  lOJ  per  day.  The  number  of  days  worked  per 
year  is  about  290. 
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MANNER   OF   LIVING   OF   THE    MILL    WORKERS. 

Very  few  Italian  mills  have  tenement  houses  or  mill  cottages.  A 
good  many  supply  houses  for  the  overseers,  but  the  employees  lodge 
themselves.  In  the  countrv  a  large  number  own  their  own  houses, 
and  frequently  walk  a  good  distance  to  the  mill  every  day.  In  the 
cities  the  workers  usually  lodge  in  big  crowded  flats  near  the  mill. 
The  average  family  will  crowd  mto  two  rooms,  and  will  pay  from  6  to 
20  francs  ($1 .  16  to  $3.86)  rent  a  month.  A  few  mills  have  built  special 
tenement  houses  where  girls,  who  come  from  a  distance,  can  board  and 
be  under  the  charge  of  matrons  appointed  by  the  mill,  but  this  is  not 
general;  in  most  cases  they  stay  with  relatives.  A  mill  at  Turin,  one 
of  the  few  that  has  its  own  mill  cottages,  has  the  cottages  built  in 
square,  two-story  style,  with  two  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  charges  12 
francs  ($2.32)  a  month  for  each  floor.  A  manager  gave  as  reasons  for 
the  mills  not  having  houses  for  their  operatives,  that  so  many  were 
located  in  the  country  near  the  operatives'  homes,  and  also  that  not 
all  of  the  operatives  were  cleanly,  and  that  when  living  in  houses  not 
belonging  to  them  they  were  very  careless  of  the  property. 

The  average  Italian  operative  gets  low  wages  and  lives  cheaply. 
Spaghetti  and  Tv^ne  seem  to  be  his  main  dependence  for  a  meal.  The 
average  country  operative  does  not  have  a  great  variety  of  food  and, 
in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  for  instance,  the  regular  menu  is  as  fol- 
lows: Breakfast — bread  and  milk  mush;  dinner — spaghetti,  potatoes, 
and  milk  mixed  into  a  porridge,  polenta  (com-meal  mush),  and 
wine;  supper — cold  spaghetti  porridge,  cold  polenta,  cheese,  and  some 
wine. 

Dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  the  heartiest  meal,  and  enough 
spaghetti  porridge  and  polenta  are  then  made  up  to  last  for  both 
dinner  ana  supper,  being  eaten  cold  for  the  latter  meal.  Chestnuts 
are  also  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  radishes,  with  olive  oil  and  other 
vegetables,  wnen  procurable.  In  the  towns  the  operatives  as  a  rule 
get  higher  wages,  and  have  a  somewhat  more  vaned  diet,  including 
meat.  It  will  be  noticed  that  wine  is  always  taken  at  the  midday 
meal,  and  usually  a  smaller  quantity  at  supper.  This  is  of  course 
not  an  intoxicant,  but  a  regular  part  of  the  diet.  In  fact  I  was 
informed  by  a  physician  that  in  Piedmont,  where  there  is  a  peculiar 
penetrating  dampness  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  fall,  wine  was  almost 
a  necessity  to  keep  in  good  health.  Wine  is  in  the  reach  of  all,  even 
of  the  poorest,  for  even  the  better  class  of  table  wine,  of  the  kinds 
used  by  the  operatives,  only  costs  40  centimes  a  liter  (7.7  cents  per 
1.05  quarts),  and  less  if  bought  in  bulk. 

•    EFFICIENCY   OF   THE    OPERATIVES. 

The  Italian  operative  is  less  efficient  than  the  English  or  American. 
On  some  lines  this  has  the  effect  of  making  the  labor  cost  higher  than 
in  England,  but  on  the  coarser  goods  the  labor  cost  is  less  than  in 
England.  A  larger  portion  of  the  operatives  are  women,  which 
partly  accoimts  for  tne  smaller  quantity  of  work  turned  out,  and 
thev  come  of  a  people  who  have  been  engaged  in  agricultural  work, 
ancl  who  are  comparatively  new  to  manumcturing  of  any  kind.  The 
managers  say  that  the  operatives  are  yearlv  becoming  more  efficient 
and  skillful.  The  ItaUan  is  dexterous  with  his  hands,  is  fairly  effi- 
ifjant,  and  seems  to  adapt  himself  to  new  work  readily.    Some  of  the 
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work  done  by  Italian  designers,  even  for  medium-ffrade  goods,  is 
very  artistic.  At  first  all  the  superintendents,  here  called  *  ^directors,'' 
were  imported  from  Switzerland,  Germany,  or  England  to  operate 
the  mills,  but  these  are  steadily  being  replaced  by  Italians,  and  few 
of  the  former  now  remain. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  various  mills  vary  greatly  and  with  the  con- 
tinued stnkes  they  are  changing  continually.  The  condition  of  the 
labor  in  the  various  mills,  the  hours  worked,  why  strikes  are  inaugu- 
rated and  how  settled,  can  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the  notices 
published  in  regard  to  these  strikes. 

CAUSES  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES. 

The  following  notices  are  selected  from  among  the  dozens  of  official 
ones  published  each  month  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Cotton  Industrial 
Association : 

Villanova  8ul  Clisi  (Brescia). — The  limited  liability  company,  the  Cotonificio  Bres- 
ciano  Ottolini,  employs  the  following  operatives:  19  men  as  "  oatteurs"  (picker-room 
hands)  at  39  cents  a  day;  24  at  the  cards  at  39  cents  a  day;  57  at  the  "self-actings" 
^mules)  at  68  cents,  and  10  boys  at  21  cents  a  day;  29  women  at  the  cop  winders  at 
32  cents  and  2  girls  at  27  cents;  12  adults  at  the  twisters  at  21  cents;  6  carriers  at 
46  cents  a  day;  all  these  for  11  hours.  There  are  also  10  assistants,  part  for  11  and 
part  for  9  hours,  at  77  cents  each;  9  men  at  the  ring  frames  at  37  cents,  1  Doy  at  17  cents, 
110  women  at  28  cents,  and  122  girls  at  22  cents;  5  men  at  the  fly  frames  at  42  cents  and 
210  women  at  37  cents  for  9  hours.  In  the  reel  room  there  are  6  men  at  44  cents,  37 
women  at  33  cents,  and  1  girl  at  27  cents;  for  bunching  and  packing  the  skeins  4  men 
at  37  cents,  20  women  at  33  cents,  2  girls  at  23  cents;  also  18  men  in  the  machine 
shop  at  52  cents,  all  for  11  hours.  The  force,  for  technical  reasons,  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  for  the  old  spinning  department  and  one  for  the  new.  In  the  old 
spinning  department  the  hands  are  divided  into  two  shifts  of  9  hours  each,  while  in 
tne  new  only  one  shift  is  used,  which  works  11  hours.  The  operatives  in  this  last 
section,  in  order  to  obtain  equality  with  the  others^  initiated  a  strike  on  July  12,  in 
which  44  men,  97  women,  and  65  girls  took  part.  Through  the  intervention  of  the 
secretary  of  the  local  labor  upion  the  workmen  dc^sisted  from  their  strike  and  returned 
to  their  work  on  July  13,  without  any  concessions  being  granted.  It  is  to  be  noted 
though  that  when  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  first  section  took  place 
from  11  to  9  hours,  the  tariff  for  excess  work  there  was  increased  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 
and  in  the  second  section  it  was  also  increased  from  7  to  8  per  cent. 

Leghorn. — The  firm  Cantoni-Coats  for  the  manufacture  of  sewing  thread  gives  work 
to  250  men  at  58  cents  and  to  950  women  at  23  cents  per  11-hour  day.  The  firm  wish- 
ing to  introduce  in  the  several  branches  "lustraggio  and  tavelle"  (glazing  and  rough- 
ing), a  system  of  labor  that  meant  a  reduction  of  wages,  the  whole  body  of  operatives 
on  July  8  initiated  a  strike,  asking  a  general  increase  of  wages.  The  labor  union  of 
Lucca  directed  the  strike,  the  president  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  intervened, 
and  the  firm  granted  an  increase  of  5.8  cents  per  day  during  apprenticeship  and  of 
2.9  cents  for  those  on  the  roughening  work,  and  besides  made  a  formal  promise  for  a 
general  increase  of  the  rate  of  remuneration.  On  July  29  work  was  resumed.  Dur- 
ing the  strike  |4,053  was  expended  in  assistance  to  the  strikers. 

Clavesana  (Cuneo). — The  Lombardy  Yam  Manufacturing  and  Printing  Company 
employs  407  hands,  of  which  7  are  mechanics  at  77  cents  a  day;  83  machine  tenders, 
carriers,  and  card  and  picker  room  hands  at  40  cents  a  day;  12  boys,  228  women,  and 
70  girls  on  the  draw  frames,  fly  frames,  ring  frames,  and  other  work  at  wages  of  24  cents, 
36  cents,  and  22  cents,  respectively;  6  assistants  at  96.5  cents  each,  and  a  mason  at 
68  cents.  The  hours  of  work  were  11.  Demanding  an  increase  in  the  tariff  of  remu- 
neration, a  strike  was  inaugurated  July  8,  and  in  acceding  to  their  demands  the  firm 
made  the  hours  of  labor  10  and  raised  the  wages  of  the  83  picker-room  hands,  carders, 
carriers,  and  machine  tenders  from  40  to  44  cents;  of  the  12  boys  employed  on  the 
draw  frames,  rings,  and  fly  frames  from  24  to  26  cents;  of  the  228  women  from  36  cents 
to  41  cents;  and  of  the  70  girls  from  22  cents  to  24  cents  a  day.  Work  was  resumed  on 
July  15. 

Scanzo  {Bergamo), — On  March  9  there  was  initiated  a  strike  at  the  weaving  ^lftsjA.cA 
Carlo  Caprotti  by  3  men  and  198  women  weavers  makinjg^leeiAa^^^^j  ^^fe^gii^s&TVissxM^Nj, 
cop  winders  at  16  cents  a  day,  50  spoolers  at  21  cenXa  «i.  ^^^  ,\*2.Nfiw?^«K.^\.'ia  ^^\sx»'«^<«=^  > 
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and  16  drawing-iu  hands  at  35  C(»ut8  a  day.  The  weavers  demanded  that  the  fort- 
nightly minimum  requirements  be  reduced  by  one  piece  of  cloth,  the  cop  winders, 
spoolers,  and  warpers  ask^d  an  increase  in  wages.  Fourteen  men  remained  employed 
until  the  14th  at  39  cents  a  day,  and  20  boys  at  19  cents  a  day.  The  strikers,  notwith- 
standing they  were  not  organized,  were  assisted  by  the  Catholic  Society  of  Labor  of 
Bergamo.  They  obtained  a  reduction  of  the  minimum  required  and  also  a  concession 
that  loom  stoppage  not  by  their  fault  be  not  counted.  The  increase  of  wages  will  be 
settled  by  an  arbitrator.     The  work  began  again  on  March  16. 

VolciatiOj  near  Roe. — In  the  cotton  manufacturing  establishment  of  Valle  Sabbia 
Hefti  &  Co.  there  are  emi)loyed  596  hands,  of  whom  168  are  men  at  42  cents,  and  326 
women  at  35  cents  a  day  in  the  spinning  department,  and  55  men  at  42  cents  and  47 
women  at  33  cents  in  the  weaving  department.  On  July  12,.  382  of  the  above  opera- 
tives— 150  men  and  232  women — ^raised  a  strike,  sending  representatives  to  the  owner 
and  asking  9  hours  per  day  instead  of  11,  and  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  on  their  wages. 
The  firm  did  not  answer,  and  on  July  27  the  operatives  presented,  through  the  secretarj' 
of  the  Brescia  I^abor  Union,  the  following  memoranda:  A  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
for  all  categories  of  workers  from  11  to  10;  an  increase  of  "cottimi"  (remuneration  for 

E reduction  over  that  required)  in  proportion;  the  same  statu  quo  for  the  workmen  paid 
y  the  day;  a  general  increase  of  wages  in  proportion  to  be  ^freed  on;  the  approval  of 
the  tariff  of  wages  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Labor;  a  bet- 
tering of  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  places  for  labor;  an  assurance  that  no  measures 
will  be  taken  against  the  strikers. 

On  July  30  a  discussion  took  place  between  the  workmen's  commission  and  the  firm, 
and  it  was  agreed,  first,  that  on  September  9  the  mills  will  employ  two  shifts  at  9  hours 
of  labor  for  each  in  the  spinning  department,  and  not  alter  the  wages  in  force;  for  the 
weaving  department  the  hours  of  labor  are  to  be  reduced  to  lOJ,  delaying  a  half  hour 
entering  in  the  morning  and  no  variation  to  be  made  in  wages;  second,  the  modification 
of  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  weaving  department  will  start  on  the  same  day  that  the  two 
shifts  are  organized  for  the  spinning  department.  During  the  strike  the  work  was 
abandoned  by  all  hands  and  was  resumed  August  1,  except  by  7  workmen  who  dis- 
chaiTg(^d  themselves  during  the  strike  and  were  not  afterwards  taken  back  by  the  firm. 
During  this  time  several  workmen  became  subscribers  to  the  Brescia  Labor  Union;  the 
manuSicturers  belong  to  the  Cotton  Industrial  League  at  Milan.  For  assistance  to  the 
strikers  $36.67  was  spent,  which  was  raised  through  subscription;  several  innkeepers 
of  the  place,  favoring  the  strilft^,  credited  the  workmen  for  food,  in  order  that  tney 
might  strike. 

2Vn*n. — The  Cotonificio  Subalpino  employs  143  hancis,  of  which  56  are  men,  3  boys, 
78  women,  and  6  girls.  The  wort  is  thus  divided:  10  men  in  the  card  room  at  44  cents 
a  day  and  32  women  at  33  cents;  in  the  spinning  room  30  men  at  44  cents,  3  boys  at 
29  cents,  19  women  at  35  cents,  and  6  girls  at  28  cents;  on  the  twisters  8  women  at  31 
cents;  in  the  reel  room  6  women  at  33  cents;  at  various  day  work  15  men  at  48  cents  and 
14  women  at  31  cents.  The  hours  of  work  for  the  men  and  boys  are  11  and  for  the  women 
and  girls  10  per  day.  On  June  25  a  strike  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  mill  to 
carry  out  exactly  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  in  regard  to  night  work  of  women  and 
girls.  The  League  of  Textile  Workers  assisted  the  strike,  ana  on  June  27  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  operatives  obtained  tlie  abolition  of  night  work  for  the  women  and 
girls.  For  the  men  the  hours  were  arranged  as  follows:  10  hours  nominally,  9  hours 
effective.  The  women  were  divided  into  two  shifts,  the  first  working  from  5  a.  m. 
to  2  p.  m.,  the  second  from  2  to  9  p.  m.  The  women  in  this  establishment  are 
employed  on  the  speeders,  ring  frames,  and  reels.  Work  was  totally  suspended  three 
days.  This  question  was  settled  by  the  assistance  of  the  treasurer,  the  secretary  of 
the  League  ot  Textile  Workers,  and  of  that  of  the  Federation  of  Textile  Workers  of 
Milan. 

Castelleone  {Cremona). — The  spinning  mill  of  Rotondi  &  Co.  employs  about  20  men 
at  wages  of  19  to  48  cents  and  about  200  women  at  4  to  29  cents  per  day.  The  men 
worked  11  hours  and  the  women  lOJ.  All  belong  to  the  League  of  Cathouc  Workmen. 
They  demanded  the  following:  (1)  Tliat  the  deposit  required  of  each  operative  be  re- 
duced to  a  maximum  of  96.5  cents,  to  be  returned  when  he  quits  the  mill  after  8  days' 
previous  notice;  (2;  a  less  harsh  application  oi fines,  always  m  the  presence  of  the  op- 
erative and  with  the  approval  of  the  assistant,  and  that  none  be  levied  where  absent 
through  sickness;  (3)  assurance  of  a  minimum  of  salary  of  24.1  cents,  except  where  one 
does  not  merit  any  more;  (4)  hours  of  work  to  be  9 J  and  no  night  work.  The  strike 
started  July  25.  On  the  local  syndic  intervening  to  settle  the  strike  the  firm  was 
allowed  a  month  in  which  to  arrange  the  hours  of  labor  and  to  concede  the  demands 
and  the  maximum  of  the  deposit  was  raised  to  $1.93.     The  strikers  resumed  work 
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STEADY  GROWTH  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 


EXTENT  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE — COMPETITION  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES 
IN    VARIOUS    COUNTRIES. 

A  study  of  the  export  business  of  Italy,  in  this  line,  is  of  value 
just  at  present,  for  not  only  does  Itafy  ship  good-sized  orders  to  the 
Philippines,  but  her  goods  come  into  competition  with  those  from 
the  United  States  at  other  points,  especially  in  South  America,  the 
Red  Sea  ports,  and  Turkey.  In  the  latter  two  places  the  cheaper 
Italian  sheeting  has  been  substituted  for  the  American,  and,  in  fact, 
in  Turkey  the  American  sheeting  has  been  almost  driven  off  the 
market. 

Italy  imposes  an  import  duty  on  raw  cotton  of  3  Ure  per  quintal 
(57.9  cents  per  220.4  pounds)  and  a  duty  on  cotton  batting  or  9  lire 
($1.74)  per  quintal,  but  this  is  more  than  returned  in  the  shape  of 
a  rebate  on  cotton  manufactured  for  export,  yams  receiving  oack 
4  lire  (77.2  cents)  and  textiles  4.5  lire  (86.9  cents)  per  quintal.  In 
1905,  for  instance,  there  were  exported  101,466  quintals  of  yam  and 
234,096  quintals  of  textiles ;  therefore  the  cotton  manufacturers  were 
refunded  1,459,296  Ure  ($281,644). 

The  following  table  illustrates  very  clearly  the  progress  of  the 
Italian  cotton  industry,  showing  the  increasing  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  increasing  exports  and  decreasing  imports  of  cotton 
yarn  and  cotton  cloth.  The  figures  are  average  yearly  figures  for 
five-year  periods  up  to  1900,  when  yearly  figures  are  given: 


Year. 


lSI6-lSf«0 

1881-188.^ 

1830-1  ROC...  „., 

lS9Maa5 .. 

JKJ6-1U00 „ 

1901 

1902,. „.. 

1B03 

1904 ...„ 

too-y 

1B0O _ 

1^07(iii]cntonthe) 


R&vt  cotton 
(net  Im- 
ports). 


37J38p533 
£3,062, m 

145.DU,29B 
tH070.2S4 

3U,44I,SIQ 
324,573,163 
321,031,313 
345.223,^20 
3S4,41O,fl60 
303,4Bt.l02 


Yitm. 


IinporU.      Exports. 


PoufUb. 

23,123,550 
SI,  02$,  m& 
20,,'ifi2.g54 
9,Z74,212 
^,4l§,065 
1,807,320 

i,eoi,{Hia 

1,832,846 

i,orr,s7o 

2,065,389 
1.820,063 
1,821,724 
1,006,^7 


P&und^. 

45,IS3 

379,;J08 

220,620 

682,35?* 

1,774,220 

U,!>91,523 

31,103,521} 

19.4H,S16 

20,280,767 

aO,7S7,2*t^ 

22, 5^,  U^ 

22,877,300 

tt. 761, 516 


Qotb. 


Imports.  :  Exportp. 


PoiiTids. 

25,742,500 

23,  OSS,  827 

2a,£7S,642 

22,736,684 

ll.406,.5H2 

4.296,037 

3.575,^00 

4,016,120 

4,005,«73 

5,057JD2 

6,607,151 

S,038.2OB 

5,177,857 


432.425 

&20,2« 
1,420,514 
6.580,703 
2t),h7li,590 
32,365,300 
30,202,022 
38,110,686 
54,14^,635 
54.869.241 
61,744.S40 
27,292,573 


The  net  import  of  cotton  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  is 
the  total  cotton  imported  and  entered  for  consumption^  not  count- 
ing the  re-exports,  which  go  mostly  to  neighboring  sections  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  and  Switzerland.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  hundred  bales  grown  in  southern  Italy,  there  is  no  cotton  raised 
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in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  total  raw  material  for  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing is  imported.  The  cotton  import  figures,  the  net  amount 
as  given  above,  is  therefore  the  exact  measure  of  the  consumption 
of  tne  Italian  mills,  and  show  that  in  1906  there  was  consumed  the 
equivalent  of  768,821  bales  of  500  pounds,  and  that  the  consumption 
has  increased  steadily  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 

COST  OF  RAW  COTTON  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  bulk  of  the  cotton  so  imported  comes  from  the  United  States, 
but  this  is  mixed  with  10  to  30  per  cent  of  Indian  cotton,  so  that 
the  cost  is  much  lowered.  For  instance,  in  1905,  74.52  per  cent  of 
the  total  was  American,  4.29  per  cent  Egyptian,  and  21.19  per  cent 
Indian  and  Levantine.  Taking  their  average  values  per  quintal 
(220.46  pounds)  we  find  the  average  value  per  quintal  of  the  whole, 
to  be  as  follows : 


Cotton. 

1  Average 
yearly 
value. 

Percentage 
of  total 
imports.. 

Average 
value  of 
the  whole. 

1 
American 1      $21. 81 

74.52 

4.29 

21.19 

$16.25 

Egyptian 

1       34.»3 

1.50 

Indian,  ctij 

j        18.33 

3.88 

Total 

1 

100.00 

21.63 

( 

The  average  value  of  the  American.  Egyptian,  and  Indian  cotton 
was  9.89,  15.85,  and  8.32  cents  a  pound,  respectively,  and  the  average 
works  out  to  9.81  cents  a  pound.  Leaving  out  the  small  amount  of 
Egyptian,  which  is  mostly  used  separately  for  finer  work,  when  the 
American  and  the  Indian  is  used  together  the  proportion  is  25  per 
cent  Indian  to  75  per  cent  American,  and  the  average  value  is  reduced 
to  9.5  cents.  Larger  proportions  are  frequently  used,  especially  for 
sheetings,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  cheaper  labor  and  heavier 
sizing^  enables  them  to  produce  an  article  that  can  undersell  the 
American  in  markets  where  cheapness  and  not  quality  is  the  main 
consideration. 

The  average  value  of  all  the  cotton  imported  into  Italy  works  out  at 
112  lire  per  quintal,  or  9.81  cents  a  pound.  The  proportions  of  each 
varies  each  year,  but  worked  out  in  similar  manner  the  average  value 
of  the  cotton  imported  into  Italy  for  the  ten  years  before  this  were 
as  follows: 


Year. 

Lire  per 
quintal. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Lire  per 
quintal. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

1896 

100 

8.76 

I  1901 

417 
110 
120 

10.25 

1897 

92           8.05 
84  1         7.35 
32i:         7.22 
100  '         8.76 

1902 

9.63 

1898 

1903 

10.51 

1899 

1904 

150 

13.13 

1900 

1905 !           112 

9.81 

It  will  be  noticed  that  1904  was  the  record  year  as  regards  price  of 
raw  material,  and  this  had  quite  a  bad  effect  on  the  export  trade. 
The  yarn  exports  were  immediately  checked,  but  cloth  being  sold 
ahead,  its  effect  on  the  export  of  tnat  article  did  not  show  up  ad- 
versely until  the  next  year.  When  cotton  dropped  back  to  normal, 
however,  the  mills  made  good  profits  again,  and  the  export  bxisiness 
quickly  outstripped  its  former  ngures. 
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PRICES    OF    YARN    IN    MILAN. 


The  following  table,  showing  the  average  prices  per  pound  of  the 
ordinary  numbers  quoted  in  the  Milan  market  reports,  also  shows 
the  high  figures  reached  during  1904  on  yam: 


Description. 


Single  yarns: 

Warp  and  filling,  India  1, 128 

Warp  and  filling,  India  II,  12s 

Warp,  America  1, 168 '. . 

Warp,  America  1, 248 

Filling  and  medium  twist,  America  II,  248 

Warp,  America  1, 30». , 

Medium  twist,  America  II,  30s 

Warp,  America  1, 38s 

Filling,  America  1, 448 

Doubled  yams: 

India  1, 12s,  2-ply 

America  II,  24s,  2-ply 

America  1, 32s,  2-ply 

America  1, 408, 2-ply 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 
Cents. 

1903. 
Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

14.89 

12.43 

13.22 

13.84 

14.54 

12.22 

12.43 

13.49 

17.34 

15.06 

15.24 

16.64 

18.65 

16.46 

16.65 

17.95 

19.27 

16.33 

17.69 

19.53 

17.25 

18.56 

19.27 

17.12 

18.30 

21.89 

19.35 

19.44 

21.02 

21.37 

19.09 

19.18 

20.67 

16.83 

14.46 

15,08 

16.63 

20.24 

18.10 

18.58 

19.95 

21.99 

19.75 

20.14 

21.21  ' 

23.74 

21.21 

21.99 

22.83 

1904. 


1905. 


Cents.  I 
15.68  I 
14.80 
19. 13 
29.25  I 
20.23  I 
21.28 
21.02 
19. 12  I 
23.07  j 

17.46  I 
22.15 
23.39  ' 
25.19  , 


I 


Cents. 
13.76 
12.87 
15.85 
17.08 
16.81 
17.86 
17.60 
20.14 
20.58 

15.68 
18.88 
20.06 
21.99 


All  yarns  for  export  are  out  up  in  packages  of  4.5  kilos  each, 
which  IS  the  same  as  the  English  package  of  10  pounds.  Usually  40 
of  these  bundles  go  to  a  bale,  but  this  varies. 

The  imports  or  yam  into  Italy  show  a  steady  decrease,  and  prac- 
tically the  only  yams  imported  are  special  numbers  or  high  counts. 
Colored  ply  yarns  form  the  largest  single  item  in  this  list.  The  bulk 
of  the  yarn  imported  comes  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The 
exports  of  yam  show  a  correspondingly  steady  increase,  and  Italy^s 
chief  customer,  Turkey,  prefers  to  buy  it  gray  and  dye  locally  in 
small  lots  as  needed.  Besides  Turkey  the  other  countries  that  buy 
Italian  yams  are  mainly  Argentina,  Egypt,  Austria,  and  the  Balkan 
States. 

IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS    OF   YARNS    AND    CLOTHS. 

The  decrease  in  yam  imports,  except  for  colored  ply  yams,  and 
the  decrease  in  cloth  imports,  except  of  fine  goods,  also  the  steady 
increase  in  yam  exports,  especially  gray  yarns,  and  of  cloth  exports, 
especially  colored  goods,  is  well  shown  by  the  following  table,  in 
which  are  given  the  main  classes  of  goods  imported  and  exported 
for  1895,  1900,  and  1905: 


Description. 


Single  yams: 

Gray 

Bleached 

Dyed 

Ply  yams: 

Gray 

Bleached 

Dypd 

Plain  goods: 

Gray 

Bleached 0 

Colored  or  dyed 

Printed 

Figured  textiles  and  damasks 


1895. 


Imports. 
1900.  1905. 


Pounds. 

970,862 

61,794 

65,982 

730,626 
144,362 
243,983 

2,282,462 
1,308,294 
1,189,278 
3,609,932 
677,228 


Pounds. 

275,500 

45,843 

60,390 

196,597 

67,524 

401,348 

333,686 

627,258 

789,032 

1,058,140 


Pounds. 

230,538 

44,040 

33,721 

173,896 
64,218 
429,560 

316,715 
599,929 
723,673 
867,715 
702,194 


Exports 


1895. 


Pounds. 
435,951 
253,901 
592,435 

71,410 
176,540 
828,043 

149,431 
390,549 
9,056,897 
771,620 
575,685 


1900. 


Pounds. 

7,033,405 

750,242 

2,031,727 

981,221 

344,706 

1,774,881 

1,222,118 

864,932 

21,049,522 

2,861,453 

1,236,664 


Pounds. 

14,647,123 
1,328,792 
1,959,366 

2,112,634 

511,648 

1,553,600 

6,615,626 

1,491,667 

36,851,762 

4,770,778 

859,119 


Recently,  with  the  increase  of  mercerization  works,  they  have 
begun  shipping  good  amounts  of  mercerized  ^^^^^  ^^  \>^\svaaRNia»  "k?^ 
other  points  in  Turkey.     The  sUpmenXa  ol  ^^xis^  \}ra^^^  ^^^  "^^^ 
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increasing  in  the  lower  numbers.  The  bulk  of  the  ItaUan  yam  exports 
are,  as  stated,  gray  yams,  and  they  are  mostly  the  medium  numbers. 
The  quality,  and  therefore  the  price,  is  above  the  Indian  but  imder 
the  Einglish  yams  of  similar  counts. 

In  cloth  imports,  as  in  the  yam  imports,  there  was  a  steady  decrease 
for  a  long  period,  but  since  1901  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  amount  of  fine  cloth  imported.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  increased  wealth  of  Italy  enables  the  people  to  buy  many 
luxuries,  hitherto  forbidden,  and  this  tendency  has  shown  itself, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  purchase  of  finer  gooas,  which  the  ItaUan 
cotton  manufacturers,  while  controlling  the  nome  market  on  general 
lines,  have  not  yet  foimd  a  demand  for  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
profitable.  On  the  other  hand  the  exports  of  cotton  cloths  have 
made  rapid  progress,  and  Italy  competes  abroad  in  many  markets 
with  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  other  countries. 

DETAILS    SHOWING  VALUE   OF  TRADE. 

The  following  table  shows  more  in  detail  the  cotton  and  cotton 
manufactures  imported  and  exported  in  1906,  riving  not  only  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  yam  and  piece  goods,  but  also  the  sewing 
thread,  ribbons,  knit  goods,  made-up  goods,  and  all  other  manu- 
factures of  cotton: 


Description. 


Imports. 
Pounds.         Value. 


Exports. 


Pounds.        Value. 


Cotton  in  bales. 
Cotton  batting. 


403,374,678 
29,534 


139,561,473 
3,621 


18, 706,  TOO 
2,865 


1063,107 
17,550 


Total  cotton. 


403,404,292 


39,565,094 


18,711,165 


1,000,657 


Cotton  manufactures: 

Yarn- 
Gray 

Bleached 

Dyed 

Twist- 
Gray 

Bleached 

Dyed 

Sewing  thread 

Cotton  twme 

Fishnets 

Vigognayam 


300,185 
33,721 
40,774 

147,448 

48,929 

421,625 

827,602 

2,645 

24,244 

440 


67,820 
8,209 
11,033 


17,952 

145,099 

652,244 

556 

16,964 

104 


14,503,642 
1,292,866 
1,479,545 

2,866,522 

869,478 

1,570,129 

295,116 

33,721 

5,280 


2,627,410 
243,410 
312,242 

754,745 
175,880 
365,732 
116,292 
7,087 
3,706 


Total  yam,  etc 

Plain  gray  goods 

Plain  bleached  goods 

Colored  or  dyed  goods 

Printed  goods 

Velvets # 

Embroideries 

Embroidered  textiles 

Muslin  and  veiling 

Damasks,  etc 

Tulles 

Mercerized  goods 

Ribbons 

Tape 

Box  cloth 

Brocades 

Buttons 

Antiseptic  cloth 

Handkerchiefs  and  shawls. 

Knit  goods 

Made-up  goods 

Mixtures 

Cotton  oil  cloth,  etc 

Cotton  belting 


556,408 
777,351 
[,095,388 
901,436 
667,371 


236,489 

186,230 

441,241 

30,415 

93,229 

198,801 

150,092 

121,220 

4,188 

220 

3,9(i7 

188,883 

41,410 

761,262 

469,452 

974,609 

2,424 


983,010 

158,553 

260,032 

416,297 

422,313 

462,988 

461,340 

381,502 

230,970 

197,868 

46,841 

37,472 

83,561 

77,055 

46,706 

2,273 

104 

r,390 

84,038 

102,234 

236,799 

388,461 

275,069 

955 


2,173,144 

38,718,109 

6,942,820 

220 

1,910.648 

109,318 

40,333 

839,724 

16,069 

610,508 

284,536 

546,151 

24,464 


4,506,504 

1,756,135 

542,349 

10,713,884 

2,675,065 

168 

50,194 

196,751 

37,373 

873,760 


192,904 

119,566 

283,725 

0,426 


530,723 

2,221,412 

724,014 

368 


180,827 

834,719 

677,375 

9,949 


Total  cotton  manufactures. 


5,357,921 


23,097.  l.^i 
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COITNTBIE8  TO    WHICH    EXPORTS   ARE   MADE. 

The  following  table  shows  very  clearly  the  great  expansion  in  Italy's 
export  of  manufactures  of  cotton  and  the  directions  in  which  this  flow 
has  found  outlet: 


Country^ 


irn^ 


isoo. 


looi. 


1903. 


1904 


Alien  tEnM 

Tttfkey  tn  E  ttrtii>o. .  *  * , 

Turkey  In  Asia , . 

Egy^t 

Anatrla-L  [ungarr 

India - 

BncU 

ChllB 

Sflitara-lBUd -,-, 

Peru -,„, 

UidtadStAtes -., 

Qom^ny... 

Oreooe..,,-..-^..^^ — 

FroncQ ..,, 

CenttPi  Amerlctt 

Australia.,...,-..-.,.. 

Tonls.... 

Uruguay,...,.......-. 

Mexico 

AU  Qthi^rs,,,.. »...,... 


11, 


S73,000 

ISOO.DOO 

48,000 

mooo 

48,000 
10,000 
73,000 

eai,Doo 

aa.ooD 

111,000 
S6,000 
110,000 

131,009 
13,000 
135,000 

3D>ooa 

1,000 

230,000 

],U0O 

155,000 


11,303,000 

1,658,000 
630,000 
848,000 
&S1,000 
829,000 
137,000 
752,000 
408.000 
^  2S7,000 
214,000 
126,000 
940,000 

8i,000 
100,000 
233,000 
110,000 

HOW 
121,000 

6S,000 
57ti,O00 


13,375,000 
4,029,  OTjO 
440,  Sl» 
fiS7,000 
067,000 
COS, 000 
2T7,O00 
571,000 
245,000 
441,000 
244,000 
112,000 
261,000 
133,000 
297,000 
229,000 

iAa,ooo 

140,000 
20,000 
61,000 

554,000 


13,427,000 
3,2a«>,0L0 
792,000 
885,000 
306,000 
209,000 

1,0:©,  000 

097,000 
323,000 
214,000 
170, DCO 
241,000 
108,000 

72,01-0 
258,000 
130,000 
189,000 
119,000 
20&,DOO 

8S,000 
070,000 


15,440,000 

3,281,000 

1,352,000 

t,  000,000 

740,000 

4»4,aoo 

820,000 
743,000 
418,000 
270  two 
305,000 
354,000 
17^,000 
LS2,(i[X) 
200,000 
237.000 
253,000 
139,000 
255,000 
131,000 
715,000 


Totul ,...      4,711,0(10      12.3tJ9,0Of>     14,259,000     13,(510,000      t7,rj0(5,OOO 


17,023,000 

4,049,000 

1,747,000 

1,582,000 

1,318,000 

S8S,f)c)0 

830,000 

583,000 

481,000 

454,000 

335,000 

277,000 

273,000 

270J100 

224,*K)0 

214,000 

203,000 

161,000 

L'i3,000 

112,000 

1,543,000 


22,712,000 


This  is  a  very  interesting  table  and  shows  a  steady  growth  in  the 
shipment  of  cotton  goods  from  Italy.  It  shows  that  Italy^s  best  mar- 
kets are  found  in  Argentina,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Austria,  India,  and 
Roumania.     Colored  goods  form  the  Dulk  of  the  exports. 

.     CLASSES   OF   COTTONS    EXPORTED. 

Gray  goods  go  to  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea  in  Africa,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Argentina,  in  the  order  named,  Cabots  being  the  largest 
item  in  this  list.  Bleached  goods  go  mainly  to  Argentina  and  Turkey, 
but  the  "total  export  is  not  very  large,  and  consists  mostly  of  shirt- 
ings, piqu6s,  lenos,  table  linen,  etc.  Printed  goods  go  to  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Argentina,  and  consist  of  shirting  prints,  printed  flannel- 
ets,  barchent,  zephyrs,  printed  linings,  cretonnes,  prmted  handker- 
chiefs, etc.  Colored  goods  form  the  bulk  of  the  export,  and  go  in 
largest  quantities  to  Argentina,  Turkey,  Egypt,  India,  and  the  Bal- 
kan States.  Quite  a  variety  of  goods  is  included  under  this  heading, 
especially  Oxfords,  cotton  trouserings,  mixtures,  flannelets,  barchent, 
sateens,  common  woven  colored  goods  called  Florides  and  Caroline, 
linings,  reps,  cretonnes,  mercerized  goods,  and  towels. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Italians  are  working  their  nearest  fields — 
that  is,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean — and  South 
America,  then  India.  In  China,  Australia,  etc.,  they  do  little.  Ar- 
gentina, while  not  near  to  Italy  in  miles,  through  numerous  Italian 
steamship  hues  is  as  near  to  Genoa  as  Europe  is  to  New  York. 
Argentina  is  the  most  important  countrv  in  South  America,  and  its 
trade  is  over  one-fourth  that  of  the  whole  Southern  Continent.  The 
ItaUan  emigrants  go  in  larger  numbers  thereto  than  to  any  other 
country  witn  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  and  this  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  increasmg  the  sale  of  Italian  products  in  that  couwtT^  . 
Italy^s  main  exports  to  Argentina  are  cottotv  TVi^TvvA%.^V\«^^,  ^^^  \>^^ 
sales  are  increasing  steadily.     The  offvc\a\  sl«AAa\.vt'5»»  o\  Kx^^'^^N^^xvsv.  ^^'^ 
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1905  (as  published  in  the  Belle  tine  at  Milan)  show  the  following  as  the 
main  cotton  manufactures  imported  from  Italy  in  that  year: 


Article. 


Ooanse  yama .  _ 

Ordinary  yanuj,.* „ 

Spi?cia.l  wGji\inK  yanua  . . . 
Yttrn  tor  iv'ax  matcbes , . , 
Sowing  throad  on  fipoolfi. 
Gray  gooda, ,  ..»..,,*..,** 

White  goods., 

Printed  goods  „**,*..,** « 

Dyed  goods  ...,,,„ 

Covefflda .. -w  „.»,.*..-. . 

Towela ,....  ^ 

Httudkflreliieifa,  .„..,..... 


VaJuB, 


an, 

254, 
470. 

242, 

109, 


Article. 


Kodfl-iip  goodn .._...  ^  ^ '. , 

Lace  and  tuUo 

H  i  bboiifl .  *  *  ^ 

Th  bl^s  covers  acd  napklzui . 
Pa^semcntfrie^  ..„,,,»,.. 

FackiJjg  llnea 

Cords...................... 

CovorUds  ol  waste  (Xitton. 

Socks..,., 

Bags „.,.., 


Total  spedfled  artlctea . 


Value. 


f  108,244 
S5,H12 

45,0S4 
2U874 
19,271 
16,«22 
11,54& 
10.083 

fi.seo 


£,eM,06& 


AmoDjg  other  cotton  manufactures  sold  were  veils  and  head  shawls, 
undershirts,  padded  coverlids,  curtains,  etc.  Colored  cloths  form  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  total,  and  include  especially  Oxfords,  cheap 
woven  colored  goods  called  Florides  and  Caroline,  cotton  trouserings, 
stripes,  diagonals,  and  similar  goods,  the  bulk  of  these  being  cheap 
goods  made  of  part  American  and  part  Indian  cotton. 

EXPORTS  TO  TURKEY — CREDIT  TERMS  AND  AGENCIES. 

In  Turkey  the  Italians  have  also  been  very  active,  especially  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  they  have  driven  the  American  sheetings  off  the 
market,  and  displaced  England  in  some  lines.  For  instance,  on  cot- 
ton flannel,  flannelets,  barchents,  and  ordinary  sateens  the  Italians 
at  most  places  in  Turkey  have  the  most  of  the  business.  They  sell 
large  quantities  of  mercerized  sateens  at  Smyrna  and  Beirut.  They 
also  do  a  large  business  there  in  linings,  in  cretonne,  and  in  Oxfords, 
also  a  good  business  in  printed  cashmeres,  printed  crepe,  Vichy 
(gingham),  damasks,  etc. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey  flannelets  and  barchent  are  used  for  the  long- 
robed  outer  garment  in  winter  and  prints  in  summer,  the  first  being 
supplied  by  Italv  and  the  latter  by  England.  One  of  the  main  spe- 
cialities of  Italy  s  export  trade  is  printed  napped  goods,  and  most  of 
these  are  split  goods  that  are  woven  in  douDie  widths  on  the  looms 
and  afterwards  split  down  the  middle.  Barchent  is  a  cloth  some- 
what similar  to  nannelet  with  one  hard  finished  face  on  the  outside 
and  a  napped  face  on  the  inside.  It  is  preferred  in  Turkey  to  the 
regular  flannelet.  The  bright  and  fast  colors  and  the  appearance  of 
wool  in  these  napped  gods  attract  the  native  buyer.  The  Italians 
have  gained  the  market  because  their  goods  are  cheaper  and^  also, 
because  they  have  studied  the  native  taste,  and  their  aesigns  m  this 
article  are  better  than  those  of  the  English  or  German.  The  ordi- 
nary barchent  is  65  to  70  centimeters  (25.59  to  27.56  inches)  wide  and 
at  present  is  quoted  c.  i.  f.  Constantinople  at  55  centimes  per  meter 
(10.6  cents  per  1.09  yards),  three  months  credit,  and  5  per  cent  dis- 
coimt.  The  Italians  have  displaced  the  American  sheetmg  by  offer- 
ing lower-priced  Cabots  which,  in  most  cases,  are  made  of  mferior 
qualities  or  cotton. 

The  long  credit  offered  by  the  Italians  has  been  of  great  help  to 

them  in  gaming  such  a  strong  foothold  in  the  Turkish  market.     They 

offer  longer  credits  than  any  other  nation  on  the  market,  not  excepi- 

-a?^  /J^^  Germans.     Their  system  of  traveling  men  is  well  organized. 
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and  at  Smyrna  and  other  points  the  export  houses  maintain  branch 
establishments,  and  by  means  of  these  they  are  enabled  to  quote  in 
many  cases  ** franco  domicile,"  which  is  a  great  inducement. 

TRADE  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

In  Egypt  the  Italians  have  also  gained  a  strong  foothold,  with 
their  long  credits  and  by  catering  to  the  native  requirements.  The 
tastes  there  <;hange  constantly,  but  as  the  Italian  mills  get  out  new 
desipis  every  season  in  great  profusion  they  are  easily  enabled  to 
hold  and  increase  the  trade  they  have  gained. 

In  India  also  Italy  does  a  good  busmess  in  cotton  manufactures, 
which  is  facilitated  by  direct  steamship  connections.  For  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1906  (the  Indian  fiscal  year),  I  found  that  Italy 
supplied  India  with  1,029,465  pounds  of  yam,  which  was  more  than 
the  contributions  of  any  other  country  outside  of  Great  Britain. 
The  yam  thus  supplied  was  mostly  medium  fine  numbers — that  is, 
308  to  50s — and  the  majority  of  it  colored  yams.  For  the  same 
period  Italy  supplied  India  with  cotton  cloths  to  the  value  of 
$594,452. 

Italy's  trade  with  the  Philippines  is  also  growing,  the  exports 
thereto  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  amounting  to  $122,829.  Their 
exports  to  the  Philippines  include  the  cotton  gauze  goods,  called 
betilles,  so  largely  worn  as  waists  by  Filipino  women,  cheap  woven 
colored  goods,  such  as  checks  and  stripes,  and  some  finer  goods, 
such  as  reps  and  fine-corded  dress  goods. 

Italy  also  ships  a  small  quantity  of  goods  to  the  United  States. 
These  include  cotton  trouserings  for  the  Italian  emigrants,  and  also 
some  fancy  goods  ornamented  with  stripes  and  designs  in  artificial 
silk,  and  some  embroidery.  The  cotton  trouserings  thus  shipped  are 
mostly  spUt  goods  that  are  woven  120  centimeters  (47.24  inches) 
'wide,  and  split  into  about  24-inch  widths.  They  are  slightly  napped 
on  the  wrong  side.  They  are  mostly  about  14  by  14  ends  per  quarter 
inch  and  are  invoiced  for  1  to  1.2  francs  per  meter  (19.3  to-23.2  cents 
per  1.09  yards),  less  2  per  cent  discount. 

In  an  article,  published  in  Italian  papers,  from  the  Italian  com- 
mercial attache  at  Washington,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Italians 
to  American  imports  of  cotton  manufactures,  especially  of  lace  and 
embroideries^  and  says  that  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy,  combined  with 
the  artistic  instinct  of  the  people,  should  enable  them  to  develop 
such  a  business  rapidly.  Factories  of  this  kind  in  Italy  are  few  in  num- 
ber at  present,  and  mostly  work  on  overflow  orders  from  Switzer- 
land. The  betilles  and  some  other  goods  shipped  from  Italy  are  also 
made  to  order  for  Swiss  exporters  and  shipped  direct. 

AIDS   TO  ITALIAN   FOREIGN  BUSINESS. 

Italy's  export  of  cotton  goods  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  infor- 
mation published  by  the  Cotton  Industrial  Association.  This  asso- 
ciation comprises  all  the  larger  manufacturers,  as  well  as  a  good 
inany  small  ones,  and  in  its  monthly  paper  prints  trade  items  from 
its  correspondents  in  the  various  countries  and  furnishes  confiden- 
tial information  direct  to  the  manufacturers.  This  organization  was 
founded  in  1903,  which  was  a  year  memorable  in  Italy  for  an  econo- 
mic crisis,  by  a  group  of  cotton  manufacturers,  who  were  convinced 
that  the  industry  was  nearing  a  very  serious  condition  and  felt  the 
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necessity  of  bettering  it.  In  promoting  the  growth  of  this  business 
it  has  been  very  successful.  Its  ojBBlciSly  announced  duties  are  to 
deal  with  mutual  questions  of  interest  to  these  who  manufacture  or 
deal  in^ cotton;  to  better  the  conditions  of  buying  and  selling  and 
correct  irregularities  in  contracts  and  redress  troubles;  to  procure 
tele^phic  news  of  the  principal  cotton  markets,  and  pubUsh  indus- 
trial news  both  foreign  and  national;  to  place  at  the  oispos^  of  the 
members  a  place  for  meetings  for  leisure  and  for  holding  weekly  busi- 
ness meetings.  The  associatioi^  besides  keeps  an  office  at  tne  dis- 
posal of  the  members  and  provides  apparatus  for  delicate  measuring, 
etc.  It  procures  samples  of  goods  sold  by  its  competitors  in  foreign 
countries,  and  also  represents  Italy  in  the  International  Association 
of  Cotton  Manufacturers.  It  has  been  of  great  help  to  Italian  export- 
ers in  putting  them  in  touch  with  foreign  Duyers. 

The  Italians  have  many  travelers,  and  these  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
good  linguists,  which  enables  them  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  are  sent.  Very  often  the  subagents  are  natives  of 
the  country.  The  Italians  give  sample  books  as  required,  give  longer 
time  than  any  of  their  competitors,  will  take  small  initial  orders, 
will  put  on  any  description  of  mark,  number,  or  lettering  reauired, 
and  m  every  way  cater  to  the  desires  of  the  buyer.  As  a  rule,  the 
goods  they  sell  are  cheap  goods,  but  they  sell  mainly  in  markets  where 
cheapness  is  the  main  consideration,  and  in  this  way  they  displace 
the  goods  of  other  countries,  even  if  better  made. 

Some  of  the  mills  have  also  branched  out  on  finer  goods  and  have 

Eroduced  some  very  artistic  designs,  but  their  supply  of  highly  skilled 
elp  does  not  enable  them,  as  yet,  to  extend  this  very  far.  The  use 
of  artificial  silk  for  ornamenting  such  goods  is  increasing.  Most  of 
this  is  imported  from  France,  but  some  mills  for  making  artificial 
silk  on  the  Chardonnet  system  are  now  being  installed  and  others 
planned. 

LEADING    EXPORT    COMPANIES.    ' 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  export  companies  is  the  Society 
for  Exportation  and  ror  the  ItaUan-American  Industry.  This  is  a 
Umited  liabiUty  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  14,000,000  Ure 
($2,702,000),  entirely  paid  up,  and  has  its  headquarters  at  Milan, 
with  branch  offices  at  Buenos  Aires,  Sao  Paulo,  Valparaiso,  and 
Lima.  The  foundations  of  tliis  company  were  laid  in  1887,  and  in 
that  year  the  exportation  of  cotton  manufactures  from  Italv  to 
South  America  was  instigate^,  a  trade  that  has  since  grown  into  large 
proportions  and  is  steadily  increasing.     This  company  handles  the 

groducts  of  a  large  number  of  mills,  including  one  of  their  own  at 
astrezzato,  in  Italy,  but  they  have  also  found  it  profitable  to  branch 
out  and  erect  mills  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  They  now  have  at 
Buenos  Aires  a  cotton  mill  and  underclothing  manufactory,  employ- 
ing some  1,000  hands;  at  San  Roque,  Salto  del  Ytu,  and  Osasco,  in 
Brazil,  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  establishments  employing  some 
2,000  hands,  practically  all  of  the  operatives  being  Italians.  This 
company  confines  itself  mainly  to  South  American  trade. 

Another  important  export  company  is  the  United  ItaUan  Indusr- 
tries  for  Exportation.  This  company  has  a  wide  range  of  activity 
and  divides  the  work  of  its  traveling  men  into  west  and  east  zones 
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as  follows:  (1)  Mexico,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rico,  Panama,  the  Antilles,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uru^ay,  Brazil,  English  and  Dutch 
Guiana;  (2)  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Java,  Malacca, 
Burma,  India,  and  South  Africa.  It  employs  a  large  number  of 
traveling  men,  who  make  frequent  trips,  and  some  of  whom  are 
stationed  permanently  in  the  principal  centers,  so  that  the  house  is 
always  in  a  position  to  know  the  requirements  of  its  clients  and  the 
relative  demand  for  merchandise.  Other  export  companies  confine 
themselves  mainly  to  Turkey  and  the  Balkans. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   ITALIAN   MANUFACTURERS — FREIGHT   RATES. 

The  total  cost  of  a  new  mill  in  Italy  fa  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  give  them  any  decided 
advantage  in  this  respect.  The  wages  are  lower,  but  this  is,  in  large 
part,  counterbalancea  by  the  fact  that  more  women  are  employed, 
and  the  operatives  in  general  are  less  efficient  than  in  England  or 
the  United  States.  The  cheapness  with  which  they  produce  goods 
on  most  Hnes  exported  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  is  lowered  by  using  mixtures  of  inferior  cottons,  that  thej 
size  heavily  wherever  possible,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  split 
goods  is  general.  These  usages,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  Italians 
carefully  study  the  requirements  of  their  foreign  customers  and  cater 
to  these  requirements,  give  long  time,  and  have  personal  representa- 
tives on  the  field,  largely  account  for  the  increasmg  export  of  ItaUan 
cottons. 

The  freight  rates  from  Genoa  to  some  of  the  points  to  which  Italy 
shii)s  cotton  goods  are  as  follows:  To  Buenos  Aires,  35  Ure  per 
cubic  meter  ($6.76  per  35.316  cubic  feet);  to  Beirut,  4.5  hre  per 
quintal  (87  cents  per  220.4  pounds) ;  to  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  and  Con- 
stantinople, 3  lire  (57.9  cents)  per  quintal,  which  is  $5.70  per  ton. 
Italian  cotton  goods  are  mainly  shipped  from  Genoa  and  Vemce,  with 
some  from  Naples. 
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other  countries. 

Respectfully,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Manufactures, 

Washington^  February  5,  1908. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  from  Special 
Agent  W.  A.  Graham  Clark  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in 
Switzerland,  and  especially  cotton  laces  and  embroideries.  Methods 
of  manufacture,  wages  paid,  and  other  matters  incidental  to  cost  of 
production  are  set  forth  in  the  report.  The  total  value  of  cotton  laces 
and  embroideries  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  was  $41,443,363,  of  which  amount  $16,800,000  was  received  from 
Switzerland,  which  is  equal  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  whole.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  value  of  silk  ribbons,  laces,  and  embroid- 
eries, aggregating  $8,502,694  in  the  last  calendar  year,  about  one- 
half  of  which  came  from  Switzerland. 

The  production  of  cotton  embroideries  of  every  description  is  an 
important  and  progressive  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  by  American  manufacturers  to  produce  fabrics  that 
will  take  the  place  of  many  of  those  now  imported.  To  assist  in 
promoting  this  object,  the  report  of  Special  Agent  Clark  was  pre- 
pared. 

Lace  and  embroidery  factories  in  many  countries  find  that  their 
best  market  is  in  the  United  States.  For  this  reason  descriptions  of 
how  the  industry  is  carried  on  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, and  India  will  also  be  of  interest.  Reports  on  the  trade  are 
therefore  added  from  consular  officers,  making  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  lace  and  embroidery  output  from  the  leading  cen- 
ters of  world  production. 

Respectfully,  John  M.  Carson, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
To  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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SWISS  EMBROIDERY  AND  LACE  INDUSTRY. 


Switzerland,  with  only  15,469  square  miles  of  land  and  some  3,500,- 
000  people,  had  a  total  foreign  trade  in  1906  of  $855,770,382,  made  up 
of  $465,739,730  imports  and  $390,030,652  exports.  The  imports  are 
mainly  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  while  the  exports  are  prin- 
cipally manufactured  products.  The  largest  single  item  in  the 
export  list  is  silk  goods,  while  the  second  largest  is  cotton  goods,  and 
for  1907  it  is  probable  that  cotton  goods  will  rank  first. 

In  1906  Switzerland  imported  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  to 
the  value  of  $21,419,273,  clothed  its  own  people,  and  exported  cotton 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  $40,928,053.  The  total  Swiss  figures 
for  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  show  that  $32,900,670  came  in 
over  the  border  and  that  $52,409,450  went  out  over  the  border,  but 
of  this  $11,481,397  represents  the  value  of  cotton  manufactures  that 
simply  passed  through  the  country,  and  as  it  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  actual  Swiss  trade  it  may  be  disregarded. 

The  average  value  of  the  raw  cotton  imported  in  1906  was  14.55 
cents  a  pound.  The  average  value  of  all  manufactures  of  cotton 
exported  reached  $1.15  a  pound,  while  the  average  value  of  the  em- 
broideries and  laces  alone  reached  $2.07  a  pound.  The  "raw  ma- 
terial "  used  in  Swiss  cotton  manufacturing  includes  not  only  cotton, 
but  yarns,  thread,  and  cloth ;  but  after  taking  these  into  consideration 
Switzerland  still  holds  the  record  for  the  greatest  difference  between 
the  value  of  cotton  imported  and  cotton  exported.  Three- fourths  of 
the  cotton  exports  consist  of  embroidery  and  laces. 

ST.    GALL   THE   EMBROn)ERY   CENTER   OF   THE   WORLD. 

Cotton  mills  in  Switzerland  center  around  Zurich,  but  have  not 
enjoyed  any  great  measure  of  prosperity  and  show  no  tendency  to 
increase.  Embroidery  manufacturing,  however,  which  is  centered 
around  St.  Gall,  in  eastern  Switzerland,  has  been  on  a  great  boom  for 
several  years,  and  its  increase  has  been  wonderful.  Its  exports  to 
the  United  States  alone  were  in  1906  double  those  of  1900.  Its  sales 
to  other  countries  also  show  great  gains,  and  St.  Gall  is  now  the  em- 
broidery center  of  the  world.  Just  at  present  the  business  is  experi- 
encing a  sharp  setback,  due  to  the  money  crisis  in  New  York,  but  this 
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is  only  temporary.  There  are  in  Switzerland  some  6,000  power  ma- 
chines and  16,000  hand  machines  for  making  embroidery.  The  great 
bulk  of  these  are  centered  around  St.  Gall,  and  their  production  is 
exported  from  that  point.  Around  St.  Gall  are  also  situated  the 
machine  builders,  the  bleacheries,  and  the  large  number  of  small 
industries  allied  with  this  line  of  manufacturing. 

As  yet  there  are  only  616  embroidery  machines  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  St.  Gall  manufacturers  laugh  at  the  idea  of  America 
being  able  to  compete  with  Switzerland  in  this  industry.  It  seems  to 
be  a  fact,  however,  that  on  cheap  handkerchiefs  and  some  other  ar- 
ticles, especially  novelties  that  have  to  be  put  on  the  market  quickly 
to  meet  a  sudden  demand,  the  United  States  is  already  getting  the 
home  market,  aiid  in  time  may  be  able  to  compete  on  broader  lines. 
What  has  been  done  in  watchmaking  may  yet  be  done  in  embroidery 
making.  In  St.  Gall  itself  the  industry  in  a  great  measure  owes  its 
development  to  the  application  of  American  business  methods,  and 
the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  factories  are  those  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Americans. 


The  main  advantages  of  Switzerland  over  the  United  States  seem 
to  be,  first,  the  inherited  aptitude  of  the  St.  Gall  people  for  designing 
and  manufacturing  embroideries,  which  is  fostered  and  aided  by  the 
concentration  of  the  business  in  one  place  where  everybody  thinks 
and  dreams  about  nothing  but  embroidery ;  second,  facilities  for  ob- 
taining, at  reasonable  prices,  high-grade  yarns  and  cloths;  third, 
extra  fine  water  for  bleaching ;  fourth,  cheaper  first  cost  of  machinery 
and  building;  fifth,  cheap  labor. 

The  first  point,  in  regard  to  the  "  embroidery  atmosphere,"  about 
which  much  is  sometimes  made,  affects  mainly  the  designers  and  man- 
agers. The  stitcher  is  a  skilled  worker,  but  it  is  work  that  any  in- 
telligent man  can  soon  learn  and  calls  for  little  headwork.  As  for 
the  girl  overseer,  the  shuttle  filler,  the  sewing-machine  repairer,  etc., 
a  large  number  are  Italian  girls  who  have  been  imported  and  trained 
after  arrival.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  high-grade  muslins  and 
cambrics  and  fine  Egyptian  yarns,  such  as  are  used  on  fine  embroid- 
eries, can  be  obtained  in  St.  Gall  from  Zurich  or  Manchester  much 
cheaper  than  would  be  possible  in  New  Jersey.  This  fact  tends  for 
the  present  to  limit  the  American  embroidery  factories  to  the  cheaper 
grades  on  which  the  Swiss  have  not  such  an  advantage  in  regard  to 
the  foundation  material.  The  Swiss  bleaching  is  exceptionably  fine, 
which  is  due  to  the  very  soft  water  obtained  from  Lake  Constance 
and  other  sources,  and  also,  it  is  claimed,  to  secret  bleaching  processes. 
As  no  embroidery  machinery  is  made  in  the  United  States  the  ma- 
ohznes  will  cost  the  American,  including  freight,  duty,  and  installing, 
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about  twice  what  they  will  the  Swiss,  and  the  latter  also  gets  his 
building  somewhat  cheaper. 

LOW  WAGES  OF  OPERATIVES HAND  AND  POWER  MACHINES. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  Swiss  manufacturer  is  undoubtedly 
his  cheaper  labor.  For  instance,  the  operatives  employed  on  the  ac- 
tual work  of  embroidering  or  "  stitching,"  as  it  is  technically  known, 
are  the  stitcher,  the  girl  overseer  (watcher  would  be  a  better  word), 
and  the  shuttle  filler.  The  stitcher  in  St.  Gall  will  make,  say,  $8  to 
$12  a  week,  in  New  Jersey  $18  to  $30 ;  the  girl  overseer  in  St.  Gall  will 
be  paid  from  38  to  57  cents  a  day,  in  New  Jersey  from  85  cents  to 
$1.35 ;  the  shuttle  filler  in  St.  Gall  will  be  paid  38  cents  a  day,  in  New 
Jersey  75  cents.  This  is  quite  a  diflPerence  and  is  especially  important 
on  fine  embroideries,  where  the  labor  cost  is  really  the  controlling 
factor. 

The  power  machines  are  referred  to  as  shuttle  or  schiffli  machines. 
"  Schiffli,"  from  the  German  word  for  boat,  refers  to  the  resemblance 
in  shape  to  boats  of  the  small  shuttles  used.  In  Switzerland  there  are 
more  hand  machines  than  power  machines,  but  the  larger  portion  of 
the  power  machines  are  grouped  in  factories,  while  the  hand  machines 
are  in  the  workers'  homes  and  are  dependent  on  overflow  orders  from 
the  factories.  The  hand  machines,  therefore,  do  not  run  as  continu- 
ously as  the  power  machines,  and  when  times  of  slackness  arise,  as  at 
present,  they  are  the  first  to  feel  the  depression.  For  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  work  for  all  and  hand-machine  workers  have 
made  good  wages.  At  present  a  great  number  of  hand  looms  are 
stopped  and  others  are  being  run  at  starvation  prices.  The  hand  ma- 
chines used  around  St.  Gall  are  practically  all  4rJ  yards  long,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  schiffli  machines  are  6J  yards  long.  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  10-yard  schiffli  machines.  These  are  the  longest  sin- 
gle machines,  but  recently  there  has  been  introduced  from  Plauen, 
Germany,  a  double  machine — that  is,  13^  yards  long.  This  is  two 
6f-yard  machines  coupled  together  and  worked  by  one  pantograph. 
It  is  more  complicated  than  the  ordinary  Swiss  single  machine,  and 
can  not  be  run  quite  as  fast,  but  as  it  makes  double  the  amount  of  em- 
broidery at  a  time  and  only  uses  one  stitcher,  one  girl  overseer,  and 
two  shuttle  fillers  it  reduces  the  cost  of  stitching  and  seems  to  be  a 
success. 

EFFECTS  OF  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION. 

Swiss  embroideries  are  now  being  sold  in  the  United  States  at 
prices,  due  to  lowered  stitch  rate,  that  must  tend  to  seriously  affect 
the  American  industry  in  all  grades.  Most  of  the  big  factories 
themselves  are  now  running  short  time,  three  to  four  days  a  week^ 
or  else  six  hours  a  day,  and  wages  have  aW>  Vi^fcTL  x^^xvrw^*   ^Ts^^rx^ 
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have  been  few  cancellations  of  orders  from  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  no  new  buying.  The  manufacturers  are  very  gloomy  over 
the  outlook,  but  the  larger  mills  have  their  previous  big  profits  to 
fall  back  upon  and  are  quietly  taking  advantage  of  the  slackness 
to  make  needed  alterations  in  their  plants,  to  tighten  the  reins  of 
discipline,  and,  where  possible,  to  reduce  wages  and  effect  other 
economies. 

The  business  was  so  prosperous  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  the  first 
Kalf  of  1907  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  ma- 
chines, and  hence  in  the  demand  for  labor.  Wages  in  consequence 
rose  steadily,  and  manufacturers  claim  that  they  went  up  out  of 
proportion,  but  they  now  find  it  hard  to  force  them  down  to  the  old 
level.  If  the  present  depression  continues  much  longer,  wages  will 
weaken  rapidly,  as  there  is  now  not  enough  work  to  go  round  and 
large  numbers  are  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  "  stitch  rate "  rose  correspondingly  during  the  flush  years, 
but  with  the  slackening  of  demand  since  October  this  has  dropped, 
and  as  wages  have  not  dropped  in  proportion,  the  stitch  rate  is  now 
the  naked  manufacturing  costs.  By  "  stitch  rate "  is  meant  the 
price  that  will  be  charged  for  taking  cloth  supplied  and  returning 
it  "  stitched " — ^that  is,  embroidered.  The  stitch  rate,  therefore, 
should  include  all  strictly  manufacturing  costs — labor,  yarn,  power, 
oil,  repairs,  rent — and  the  manufacturer's  profit.  At  present  the 
rate  affords  no  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

ARRANGEMENT    OF    FACTORIES. 

The  larger  schiffli-machine  factories  are  of  brick  or  stone,  usually 
two  stories  high,  with  heavy  wood  floor,  iron  colunms,  double  win- 
dows, and  saw-tooth  roof.  On  the  first  floor  are  offices,  bobbin- 
winding  room,  and  one  large  room  for  the  schiffli  machines.  On  the 
second  floor  are  inspecting  tables,  sewing  machines,  and  brushing 
and  shearing  machine.  Separate  from  the  factory,  which  is  always 
located  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  country,  are  the  warehouses,  which 
are  mostly  located  in  St.  Gall.  Some  of  these  are  very  large  and 
three  to  five  stories  high.  Here  are  kept  samples  of  goods  from  all 
over  the  world,  great  rooms  full  of  embroidery  patterns  all  indexed 
and  carefully  arranged,  and  in  the  basement  are  stored  bales  of 
cloth  and  yarn.  In  this  building  are  the  main  offices,  rooms  for  the 
designers,  and  show  rooms,  while  the  remainder  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  inspecting  the  finished  goods,  putting  them  up  in  paste- 
board boxes  and  baling  in  wooden  cases,  and  storerooms. 

The  industry  really  divides  itself  into  four  processes — ^stitching, 
bleaching  and  finishing,  cutting  out,  and  putting  up.  The  larger 
£nris  own  their  own  warehouse  as  well  as  factory,  but  many  confine 
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themselves  to  manufacturing,  and  export  firms  buy  from  them,  put 
up  the  goods,  and  export.  Cutting  out  is  always  done  outside  by 
home  workers,  while,  with  one  exception,  bleaching  is  also  performed 
by  a  separate  company.  All  the  larger  companies  have  their  own 
designers,  but  smaller  ones  buy  their  patterns  from  special  design- 
ers or  have  them  supplied  by  the  export  company  for  which  they 
are  working. 

PROCESS  or   MANUFACTURE. 

The  processes  straight  through  are  as  follows:  The  cloth  and  yarn 
are  bought  from  Zurich  or  Manchester.  The  cloth  usually  comes  in 
lengths  of  63  yards,  and  is  cut  up  into  6|-yard  strips  for  use  on  the 
machine.  It  is  mostly  53  or  55  inches  wide.  The  yarn  for  embroid- 
ery comes  ready  for  use  on  paper  tubes  or  spools.  The  schiffli  yarn — 
that  is,  the  yam  to  be  used  in  the  small  shuttles — comes  in  larger 
tubes  or  cones  and  is  rewound  on  a  special  automatic  machine  into 
the  little  bobbins,  made  on  a  bare  spindle,  of  a  size  to  go  into  the 
shuttle,  about  1  inch  long  and  one-fourth  inch  diameter.  The  ma- 
terial is  then  stitched.  From  the  schiffli  machines  the  embroidery 
goes  to  the  inspecting  room,  where  it  is  pinned  on  long  tables  and 
clippers  used  to  remove  all  floating  threads.  It  is  then  run  over  an 
inspecting  table  and  all  defects  marked  with  blue  chalk.  It  goes  to 
the  sewing  machines,  where  all  defects  are  carefully  repaired,  using 
blue  thread.  It  is  again  run  over  the  inspecting  machine  and  further 
mistakes  marked  with  red  chalk  and  repaired  as  before.  Some  classes 
of  goods  are  then  run  through  a  brushing  and  shearing  machine  and 
others  brushed  and  threads  clipped  by  hand.  This  finishes  the  manu- 
facturing. Every  evening  the  bleacheries  send  around  wagons  or 
automobiles  and  collect  the  day's  work  for  bleaching  and  starching. 

The  usual  55-inch  goods  have  three  lines  of  embroidery  woven  in 
each  width,  but  there  may  be  any  number  of  strips  in  a  piece.  These 
are  sent  out  to  the  workers'  homes  and  cut  apart  with  scissors.  The 
goods  then  go  to  the  warehouse,  where  they  are  inspected,  rolled  on 
sheets  of  cardboard,  tagged,  put  up  in  pasteboard  boxes,  and  cased. 
They  are  marked  and  turned  over  to  the  shipping  agent. 

EMBROIDERY    MAKING MEANING    OF   TRADE   TERMS. 

Embroidery  is  made  by  "  stitching  "  on  a  foundation  of  cloth,  and 
the  process  on  a  schiffli  machine  is  similar  to  that  of  a  sewing  machine, 
but  instead  of  a  single  needle  there  is  a  row  of  needles,  and  instead 
of  the  cloth  being  laid  horizontally  it  is  fastened  vertically.  The 
foundation  material  is  usually  cambric  or  muslin,  which  is  bouglit  in 
wholesale  lengths  and  cut  up  into  pieces  the  length  of  the  machine. 
Two  strips  are  embroidered  on  each  machine  at  a  time,  but  as  the 
process  is  exactly  similar  for  each  strip  I  will  da^ViJci^  >0w^  ^^s'cS^xsn?^ 
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parts  and  processes  used  for  one.  A  study  of  Plate  I  will  make  clear 
the  description. 

A  single  strip  of  cloth  is  known  as  a  "  coupe,"  while  the  two  strips 
together  are  called  a  "  stickete."  This  coupe,  usually  55  inches  wide 
and  6f  yards  long,  is  fastened  to  pin  hooks  on  two  horizontal  rollers 
in  a  vertical  framework,  so  that  it  is  stretched  tight.  Usually  three 
pieces  are  sewed  together  side  by  side,  so  that  they  can  be  unrolled  for 
stitching  in  succession  and  the  machine  stopped  for  renewing  only 
when  all  three  are  finished.  In  front  of  each  coupe  is  a  sliding  bar, 
carrying  a  row  of  ordinary  needles,  which  are  clamped  to  the  bar  at 
equal  spaces  apart.  Each  needle  does  exactly  the  same  work  as  every 
other  needle  and  the  distance  between  them  shows  the  repeat,  usually 
called  the  "  rapport,"  of  the  pattern.  This  distance  is  measured  in 
French  inches  (1  French  inch=1.08  English  inches),  and  the  1-inch 
French  spacing  is  known  as  the  4/4  rapport. 

Similarly,  for  other  spacing  the  machine  is  called  a  3/4,  a  6/4, 
a  12/4,  or  a  16/4  machine.  The  3/4  is  the  smallest  spacing  used. 
There  are  only  three  makes,  the  3/4,  the  4/4,  and  the  6/4.  The  3/4 
machine  (6f  yards  long)  contains  342  needles  to  a  row,  the  4/4 
machine  contains  228  needles,  and  the  6/4  machine  156  needles.  To 
make  8/4  work  the  4/4  machine  is  used  and  every  other  needle  re- 
moved, similarly  the  6/4  is  used  for  12/4  work,  etc.  The  greater  the 
separation,  the  larger  may  be  the  design  produced,  and  therefore  the 
less  changing  of  coupes.  Stitchers  are  paid  highest  for  the  3/4  rap- 
port, less  for  the  4/4,  and  still  less  for  larger  rapports. 

AVERAGE  STITCH  RATES — REPRODUCING  THE  PATTERN. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  and  half-yearly  range  of 
stitching  prices,  in  centimes  (1  centime=about  one-fifth  of  a  cent), 
for  staple  4/4  cotton  embroideries  from  January  1,  1902  to  1908,  on 
both  schiflBi  and  hand  machines: 


Year. 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


Schlffll  machine  (OS      Hand  machine  (4| 
yards).  '  yards). 


January. 

July. 

January. 

July. 

Centimes. 

Centimes. 

1 
Centimes,  Centimes. 

37 

33 

29 

29 

36 

31 

29 

29 

27 

27 

23 

24 

29 

29 

26 

32 

86 

38 

SI 

.        W 

39 

89 

38 

41 

34 

— - 

28 

Behind  each  needle  is  a  small  tube,  or  cone,  of  embroidery  yam. 
Each  paper  cone  holds  some  500  yards  or  more  of  thread,  and  unless 
the  thread  breaks  the  needle  does  not  have  to  be  rethreaded,  but  when 
a  cone  runs  out  another  is  put  on  by  the  girl  overseer  without  stop- 
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ping  the  machine.  The  needles  are  all  fastened  horizontally  and 
point  toward  the  cloth.  The  frame  in  which  they  are  fixed  slides 
back  and  forth,  so  that  the  needles  can  pierce  and  withdraw  from  the 
cloth,  but  has  no  other  motidn. 

The  needles,  when  they  pierce  the  cloth,  carry  through  the  em- 
broidery threads.  Back  of  the  cloth  are  an  equal  number  of  little 
pointed  steel  shuttles  that  carry  small  bobbins  of  yam.  These  shut- 
tles slide  up  and  down  in  slightly  sloping  grooves  and  are  controlled 
by  a  bar  that  moves  all  alike.  Each  shuttle  carries  its  yarn,  usually 
called  "  schiffli  yarn,"  under  the  embroidery  yarn,  making  a  lock 
stitch  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  sewing  machine.     The  needles 


Fig.   1. — Embroidering  accessories  of  the  schiflSi  machine,     a,  shuttles;  h,  schiflSi  yam 
on  bobbins ;  c,  needles ;  d^  borers ;  e,  rounders. 

moving  in  and  out  on  a  fixed  slide,  their  working  position  in  the  cloth 
can  only  be  controlled  by  moving  the  cloth.  The  cloth  is  therefore 
mounted  on  a  movable  framework,  as  stated,  and  this  framework  is 
moved  to  right  or  left,  or  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  pantograph. 

THE  PANTOGRAPH — ^BORING  AND  SHAPING  THE  PERFORATIONS. 

The  pointer  of  the  pantograph  is  held  by  the  stitcher,  who  stands 
at  the  left  of  the  frame,  and  with  it  he  follows  the  lines  of  a  design 
tacked  on  a  vertical  board.  The  design  is  always  six  times  larger 
than  the  pattern  to  be  reproduced,  and  the  pantograph  arranged  for 
this  proportion.     It  is  seen  that  the  schifiii  machine,  while  lari^  'icc^ 
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very  ingeniously  constructed,  is,  after  all,  not  very  complicated  in  its 
operation. 

Besides  the  row  of  needles  there  is  also  usually  a  row  of  "  borers," 
of  "  rounders,"  and  of  "festooners."  Embroidery  work  without  holes 
or  openings  in  the  cloth  is  called  "  blind  work."  For  most  embroid- 
ery it  is  necessary  to  perforate  or  "  bore  "  the  cloth.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  are  used  borers  having  four  sharp  edges  tapering  to  a 
point.  These  are  pushed  through  the  cloth  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  used  for  the  needles,  and  the  holes  made  the  size  required.  After 
these  edges  are  embroidered  another  instrument  called  the  "  rounder  " 
is  run  through  to  shape  up  and  round  out  the  holes  previously  made. 
Most  machines  also  have  a  festooning  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  line 
of  hooks  on  a  long  bar,  to  catch  the  thread  of  each  needle  when  de- 
sired and  by  giving  it  a  turn  to  work  a  loose  border  around  the  fin- 
ished embroidery.  In  Fig.  1  are  shown  full-size  illustrations  of 
the  schiffli  shuttles,  the  schiffli  bobbins,  needles,  borers,  and  rounders. 
[Several  sets  of  these  accessories  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures.] 

OPERATION    OF    THE    HAND    MACHINES. 

The  majority  of  the  schiflSi  machines  are  grouped  in  factories,  but 
owing  to  the  present  wide  distribution  of  electric  power  there  is 
an  increasing  number  of  power  machines  being  worked  at  home.  The 
majority  of  the  cottage  machines,  however,  are  hand  worked.  This 
machine  is  still  simpler  than  the  schiffli  machijie  and  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  ordinary  sewing.  The  cloth  is  mounted  on  a  mov- 
able framework,  and,  like  the  power  machine,  is  controlled  by  a 
pantograph.  The  needles  are  pointed  at  both  ends  and  threaded  in 
the  middle  with  short  lengths  of  thread. 

On  either  side  of  the  cloth  are  movable  frames  that  roll  in  and  out 
on  slides.  The  needles  are  held  in  clips  in  one  movable  frame,  but 
when  pushed  through  the  cloth  are  grasped  and  pulled  through  by 
the  clips  of  the  other  sliding  frame.  This  frame  moves  out  to  the 
length  of  the  thread  to  tighten  it,  then  moves  in  and  returns  the 
needles  through  the  cloth  to  the  other  row  of  clips,  which  repeat  the 
process.  The  distance  the  slide  moves  out  shortens  each  time  with  the 
decreasing  length  of  the  thread.  The  operator  moves  the  pantograph 
with  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  he  operates  the  crank,*  and  with  his 
feet  he  works  pedals  that  move  the  carriages  in  and  out.    (See  PI.  II.) 

The  needles  have  to  be  frequently  rethreaded,  and  for  this  purpose 
there  has  been  invented  a  very  ingenious  little  machine  that  takes  the 
needles  from  a  slot,  threads  each  in  turn  and  cuts  oflf  the  thread  to  the 
exact  length  required,  and  sticks  the  needles  in  a  row  in  a  cushion. 
Those  not  able  to  afford  this  machine  have  to  thread  the  needles  by 
Aandj  rrhjch  is  a  tedious  process,  especially  as  the  lengths  of  thread 
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have  to  be  all  the  same  to  prevent  waste.  Hand-machine  workers  are 
supplied  with  cloth  and  patterns  by  the  factory,  but  have  to  find  their 
own  yam,  power,  and  other  requirements. 

CX)NDITI0NS  AMONG  THE  HOME  WORKERS. 

To  prevent  advantage  being  taken  of  special  workers  to  get  work 
done  at  low  wages,  the  hand  workers,  though  scattered,  have  a  strong 
organization  that  insists  on  equal  rates  to  all.  Some  workers,  how- 
ever, agree  to  buy  the  machines  from  the  men  who  furnish  them  work, 
and  as  they  have  to  pay  practically  all  their  profit  for  years  on  install- 
ments they  have  a  miserable  existence. 

For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  surplus  of  work  and 
the  home  workers  have  made  a  very  comfortable  living,  and  in  some 
cases  large  profits.  Just  at  present  the  money  crisis  in  the  United 
States  has  affected  the  industry  here  so  that  the  factories  themselves 
can  not  keep  running  full  time,  and  most  of  the  home  workers  are 
being  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  result  is  that  they  are  glad  to 
get  work  at  any  price,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  are  actually  working 
below  cost.  Thus,  on  standard  4/4  goods  it  is  usually  considered 
that,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  yarn  and  power  and  the  cost  of 
living,  a  hand-machine  worker  can  not  make  a  profit  if  the  stitch  rate 
is  under  33  centimes  ( centime = about  one-fifth  cent),  but  I  visited 
homes  where  this  work  is  now  being  done  at  23  centimes.  The  only 
possible  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  the  operative  can  not  find 
work  on  his  farm  during  the  winter  and  had  rather  work  on  his 
machine,  even  at  a  slight  loss,  than  to  get  out  of  touch  with  the  men 
who  supply  him  with  his  means  of  livelihood.  In  such  case  the 
stitcher  figures  the  work  of  himself  and  family  at  nothing,  and  has  to 
be  satisfied  if  the  price  paid  covers  the  cost  of  yarn  and  power. 

CLASSES  AND  PRICES  OF  EMBROIDERY  CLOTHS. 

The  foundation  materials  for  embroidery  at  St.  Gall  are  mostly 
cambric,  muslin,  and  nainsook.  Mr.  Kaufmann,  United  States  Treas- 
ury agent  at  St.  Gall,  gives  the  yearly  proportions  as  follows:  Eng- 
lish cambric,  about  22,000,000  francs  (franc=19.3  cents) ;  Swiss  mus- 
lin, about  10,000,000  francs ;  English  nainsook,  about  4,000,000  francs. 

The  January  1,  1908,  quotations  for  the  standard  cloth  qualities 
used  for  hand-machine  and  schiffli  embroideries  are  given  herewith. 
All  other  cloth  qualities  are  according  to  market  values.  Prices  are 
for  unbleached  goods  and  nominal  number  of  threads  (for  cambrics 
per  one-fourth  inch  English ;  for  muslins  per  one- fourth  inch  French ; 
1  French  inch=1.08  English  inches).  The  English  cloths  are  bought 
by  the  yard  and  the  Swiss  cloths  by  the  aune.  (One  aune=1.28C 
yards,  and  1  yard=0.778  aune;  6J  yards=5i  aunes.)  A  "  stickete," 
which  is  the  amount  embroidered  by  a  machine  at  ow^Iykna^Ss.*^^^^- 
S  D— 00-1— Voi  11 62 
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fore  lOJ  aunes"(13i  yards)  for  the  schiffli  machine  and  7  aunes  (9 
yards)  for  the  hand  machine,  there  being  two  rows  of  needles  on  each. 


Cloths. 


Schiffli  cambrics,  53-iDch: 
Gray— 

19/18 

22/19. 

22/24 _ 

Secoured— 

22/23 _ 

24/26 _ _. 

Hand-machine  cambrics,  53-iuch: 
Gray-- 

22/18 - 

24/24 

Secoured— 

26/24 

22/26 

26/28 

30/30 — 

Swiss  muslins: 

47|-Inch  (120cm.),  2  f  .«— 

22/18. 

22/20 

22/24 

24/24 

24/26 

26/26 

6&-inch  (140  cm.),  2f.*— 

22/18 - , 

22/20- 

22/24-— 

24/24 

24/26 

26/26 


One  piece. 


Length.       Price. 


Yards. 
6S 
63 
68 

63 


67 
57 

57 
67 
57 
57 

Aunes. 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


Francs. 
26.50 
27.25 
81.50 

33.50 
83.50 


24.50 
29.50 

33.00 
35.00 
37.00 
40.00 


22.00 
23.00 
24.00 
27.00 
30.00 
33.50 

29.00 
31.00 
34.00 
36.00 
38.00 
40.25 


One  stickete. 


Length.      Price 


Yards 
135 
13[ 
1^ 

13i 
13J 


Francs, 
5.83 
6.03 
7.00 

7.45 
7.83 


4.06 
4.92 

5.50 
6.83 
6.17 
6.66 


3.66 
8.83 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.88 

G.44 
6.8D 
7.56 
8.00 
8.44 
8.96 


CHEMICAL  LACES. 


For  the  schiffli  machine: 

Wool  cloth,  14/14,  160  cm.,  up  to  100/3  yarn- 
Wool  cloth,  16/16,  160  cm.,  for  120/3  yarn 

Silk  cloth,  120cm.,  for  above  120/3  yarn 

For  the  hand  machine: 

Snk  cloth,  120  cm 


Meter. *> 
1 

1 
1 


1.00 
1.25 
1.80 


in 

13i 


12.25 
15.65 
22.50 

17.20 


«  1  f .  one-half  franc  per  piece  more.       *  1  f .  three-fourths  franc  per  piece  more. 
"  Meter=39.37  Inches. 

EMBROroERY    YARN FACTORY    METHODS. 

The  embroidery  yarns  used  runs  from  40s  to  240s,  and  is  always  ply 
yarn.  Formerly  the  main  number  was  120s  3  ply,  but  as  60s  2  ply  is 
the  same  size  and  is  cheaper,  this  is  now  the  predominating  number. 
A  large  portion  of  the  yarn  is  Egyptian  cotton.  Of  course  all  these 
yams  are  combed.  There  is  a  large  consumption  of  200s  for  the  fine 
work  and  a  smaller  consumption  of  240s,  and  some  even  finer,  for 
special  work.  A  good  deal  of  mercerized  yarn  is  used,  and  there  is 
much  embroidery  made  by  threading  alternate  needles  with  artificial 
silk  and  with  Egyptian  yarn,  which  makes  the  repeat  seem  double  the 
actual.  The  factories  on  fine  goods  do  quite  a  little  manipulating 
with  the  machines ;  such,  for  instance,  as  embroidering  the  center  of 
the  figure  with  silk,  rethreading  the  needles,  and  embroidering  the 
remainder  of  the  figure  with  Egyptian  cotton.    In  other  cases  chem- 
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ically  prepared  cloth  is  used  with  a  backing  of  cotton  cloth,  and  in 
places  the  cotton  backing  is  folded  back  and  the  embroidery  made 
on  the  chemical  cloth  alone.  When  finished  the  chemical  cloth  dis- 
appears and  there  is  shown  embroidery  with  spaces  of  open-lace 
effects,  etc. 

Different  embroidery  is  made  for  different  markets.  An  instance 
may  be  noted  in  the  holes  or  bores  in  the  cloth.  For  England  quite 
a  little  is  made  with  elliptical  holes,  but  for  the  United  States  the 
roimd  hole  is  the  style.  A  large  amount  of  embroidered  cotton  net  is 
sent  to  France,  but  comparatively  little  to  the  United  States,  etc.  As 
the  schiffli  yarn  (used  in  the  shuttles)  does  not  show,  it  is  usually  finer 
than  the  embroidery  yarn,  being  cheaper  because  giving  more  yards 
to  the  pound.  This  fact  alone  will  usually  show  whether  the  em- 
broidery is  made  on  the  schiffli  or  on  the  hand  machine,  as  the  latter 
uses  the  same  thread  on  both  sides. 

BURNT-OUT    LACE REGULATION     OF    EMBROIDERY     VALUES. 

Most  of  the  lace  made  at  St.  Gall  is  the  kind  known  as  "'  buriit-out 
lace,"  and  is  made  on  the  regular  schiffli  embroidery  machine.  It  is 
made  on  a  foundation  of  prepared  woolen  or  silk  cloth  instead  of  the 
ordinary  cotton  cloth.  After  manufacture  this  is  treated  with  chem- 
icals and  the  blue  or  yellow  chemical  cloth  disappears,  leaving  the 
cotton  lace  uninjured.  Some  of  this  material  is  prepared  so  that  by 
passing  a  hot  iron  over  it  the  animal  material  disappears,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  chemical  treatment,  leaving  the  cotton. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  making  embroidery  ready  for  sale  it 
will  be  found  that  on  most  embroideries  the  stitch  rate  is  the  largest 
item,  then  the  cost  of  the  foundation  material,  and  then  the  bleaching 
and  putting-up  costs.  In  the  case  of  embroideries  shipped  to  the 
United  States  these  rates  are  all  officially  fixed  every  week  by  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury  stationed  at  St.  Gall,  who  keeps 
in  active  touch  with  the  market.  His  method  is  to  ascertain  the 
market  rates  and  fix  the  official  values  for  stitch  rate,  for  bleaching, 
for  cutting  out,  and  for  special  work.  These  uniform  values  have 
to  be  figured  in  the  export  valuation  of  every  lot  of  goods. 

There  then  has  to  be  figured  in  5  per  cent  for  office  and  managing 
expenses — in  other  words,  fixed  charges,  including  salary,  insurance, 
interest,  and  taxes.  To  this  the  exporter  has  to  add  at  least  8  per 
cent  for  profit.  For  fine  goods  and  specialties  the  profit  thus  figured 
runs  from  8  to  50  per  cent,  but  must  be  put  down  on  the  invoice  be- 
tween these  limits.  There  is  then  added  the  cost  of  the  pasteboard 
boxes  and  the  wooden  cases,  the  legalization  or  consular  fee,  amount- 
ing to  $2.50  on  each  invoice,  and  then  the  freight.  The  insurance  in 
transit  is  usually  paid  in  the  United  States. 
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MANUFACTURING  COSTS. 

To  give  a  complete  idea  of  this  system,  and  also  to  show  some  of  the 
inside  manufacturing  costs,  I  will  first  give  a  summary  of  the  official 
table  made  up  by  the  Treasury  agent,  then  details  of  some  of  the 
costs,  and  then  figure  the  costs  landed  at  New  York  of  a  couple  of 
standard  styles  of  embroidery. 

The  following  are  the  official  rates  for  stitchwork,  etc.,  that  had 
to  be  adhered  to  in  their  detailed  valuations  by  all  exporters  shipping 
embroideries  to  the  United  States  during  the  week  from  December 
19  to  26, 1907: 

HAND-MACHINE    EMBBOIDEBIES    WITH    COTTON    THBEAD. 

The  hand-machine  stitch  rates  for  the  different  classes  ot  embroidery  are  as 
follows : 


Rapport. 

On  cambric,  nain- 
sook,   or   muslin 
with    white     or 
ecru  yarn. 

On   white   founda- 
tion with  colored 
yam   (one   color 
only). 

On  colored  founda- 
tion with   white 
yarn. 

On  colored  founda- 
tion with  colored 
yam    (one     color 
only). 

Coarse. 

Medium 
and  fine. 

Coarse. 

Medium 
and  fine. 

Coarse. 

Medium 
and  fine. 

Coarse. 

Medium 

0/4 

Centimes. 
30 
34 
34 
4a 

Centimes. 
28 
32 
28 
40 

Centimes. 
36 
36 
42 
52 

Centimes. 
32 
34 
36 
52 

Centimes. 
86 
40 
40 
52 

Centimes. 
36 
40 
38 
52 

Centimes. 
38 
U 
44 
52 

Centimes. 
38 

6/4 

4/4 

44 
42 

3/4 

52 

Gratli,  4/4,  up  to  100  stitches,  45  centimes  per  gratll ;  up  to  200  stitches,  38 
centimes ;  from  200  stitches  upward,  34  centimes. 

Hand-machine  embroideries,  large  repeats,  8/4,  12/4,  16/4  and  larger,  each 
27  centimes.  Irregular  shirt  waist  and  other  irregularly  embroidered  ma- 
terial, 3/4  to  24/4,  42  centimes  per  100  stitches. 

Hand-machine  embroideries  with  application  (net  or  other  cloth),  4/4,  6 
centimes  more  than  others;  6/4,  8/4,  and  12/4,  each  4  centimes  more  than 
others. 

Coarse,  up  to  150  stitches  per  needle  thread.  Colored,  3  centimes  more  for 
each  color.     Glanz  yam,  2  centimes  more  than  others. 

For  finishing  the  rates  per  coupe  of  4^  yards  on  goods  up  to  55  inches  in 
width  are: 

Description.  |    Cost. 

I  Prane*. 

Singeing,  bleaching,  and  finishing  white  goods -  91 

Singeing,  washing,  and  finishing  6cru  goods 80 

For  colored  foundation  with  white  or  colored  yarn _ -  91 

For  white  foundation  with  colored  yarn !  91 

E^mbroideries  with  woven  laces,  tucks,  or  on  double  cloth,  piqu^,  etc.,  50  per 
cent  more. 

Hand-machine  laces  and  trimmings,  and  all  other  special  articles,  including 
white  goods,  special  articles,  glanz-yam  embroidered  goods,  embroideries  on 
linen,  mercerized  cloth,  and  other  cloth  than  cambric,  muslin,  or  jaconet,  ac- 
cording to  the  article. 

SCHIFFLI   EMBBOIDEBIES    WITH    COTTON    THBEAD. 

J^l?y  tLe  6i  yards  machine :  3/4,  44  centimes ;  4/4,  34  centimes ;  6/4,  30  cen- 
//zz/e^/  sy^^  30  centimes;  12/4,  28  centimes;  16/4  and  larger,  29  cwitlmes. 
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For  finishing  the  rates  per  coupe  up  to  6f  yards  on  goods  up  to  55  inches  in 
width  are: 


Description. 


Cost. 


Sinselng,  bleaching,  and  flnishlng  white  goods 

Singeing,  washing,  and  finishing  ecru  goods 

For  colored  foundation  witli  white  or  colored  yarn. 
For  white  foundation  with  colored  yam 


Francs. 
1.32 
1.15 
1.32 
1.32 


Embroideries  with  woven  laces,  tuclcs,  or  on  double  cloth,  piqu6,  etc.,  50  per 
cent  more. 

Colored.  3  centimes  more  for  each  color.     Glanz  yam,  2  centimes  more. 

On  cotton  net  foundation  (Orien tales),  for  the  6}  yards  machine:  4/4,  40 
centimes ;  6/4,  40  centimes ;  8/4,  38  centimes ;  12/4,  35  centimes. 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing,  2.50  francs  up  to  160/1  (400  centimeters),  6} 
yards  one  coupe. 

Cotton  chemical  laces  (without  application),  for  the  6J  yards  machine:  6/4, 
28  centimes ;  8/4,  29  centimes ;  12/4.  28  centimes ;  16/4  and  larger,  30  centimes. 

The  stitch  rates  for  cotton  chemical  laces  with  net,  batiste,  or  other  cloth 
applications  to  be  valued  at  2  centimes  more  for  each  repeat.  Irregularly  em- 
broidered schiffli-machine  materials,  5  centimes  more  per  100  stitches  in  all 
repeats. 

Silk  chemical  laces  and  silk  embroideries,  same  stitch  prices  as  cotton,  but 
the  proper  prices  for  silk  thread. 

Schiffli-machine  special  articles,  including  white  goods  special  articles,  glanz- 
yarn  or  colored  embroidered  goods,  embroideries  on  linen,  mercerized  cloth,  and 
other  cloth  than  cambric,  muslin,  or  jaconet,  according  to  the  articles. 

EMBROIDERED  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Embroidered  handkerchiefs  on  cotton  and  on  linen  foundation,  per  frame  of 
24  pieces,  for  all  four  borders : 


Description  and  rapport. 

Up  to  200 
stitches. 

Up  to  400 
stitches. 

Up  to  700 
stitches. 

From  700 
stitches  up- 
ward. 

White  embroideries: 

6fi _ _ 

Centimes. 
62 
58 

75 
75 

Centimes. 
54 
52 

65 
65 

Centimes. 
48 
46 

60 
60 

Centimes. 
40 

4/4 .            -_. 

40 

Colored  embroideries  (one  or  two  colors  only): 

6/4 - 

48 

4/4 .  .                 _ _. 

48 

Hand-machine  handkerchiefs  irregularly  embroidered  (without  frames)  : 
4/4,  up  to  300  stitches,  50  centimes;  from  300  stitches  upward,  45  centimes; 
6/4  up  to  200  stitches,  50  centimes;  from  200  stitches  upward,  45  centimes. 

Schiffli-machine  handkerchiefs:  4/4,  2X17=34",  34  centimes  per  100  stitches. 

For  embroidering  handkerchiefs  of  silk  the  following  rates  additional  to 
those  for  cotton  or  linen  are  charged : 


Description. 

Up  to  700 
stitches. 

From  700 
stitches  up- 
ward. 

Cotton  embroidered: 

White - - - 

Colored - — — . 

Silk  embroidered: 

Coloredll II 

Centimes. 
8 
8 

15 
16 

Centimes. 
5 
5 

10 

1 
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Glanz  yarn,  2  centimes  more. 

Sewing  together,  bleaching,  and  finishing  (excluding  cutting  out,  hemming, 
and  making  up)  :  Muslin  and  nainsook,  up  to  700  stitches,  25  centimes  per 
dozen ;  from  700  stitches  upward,  31  centimes  per  dozen ;  linen,  37  centimes  per 
dozen. 

OTHEB     INCIDENTAL    PROCESSES     AND    PRODUCTS. 

For  Gegauf  and  other  sewing-machine  work  the  following  rates : 


Description  ol  work. 


Hemming  handkerchiefs .— per  dozen. 

Hem  in  continuous  length. __ per  auno. 

Blind  tucks  in  continuous  len^rth _ _ do._- 


Gegauf. 


Centimes. 
50 

1 


Singer. 


Centimes, 
35 

1 


Cutting  out  (for  ordinary  scallops)  :  For  hand-machine  embroideries,  0.6 
centime  per  aune ;  for  schiffli-machine  embroideries,  0.7  centime  per  aune. 

Hand  and  schiffli  machine  embroideries  on  double  cloth,  3  centimes  more  per 
100  stitches  for  each  repeat. 

Hand  and  schiffli  machine  ties  and  scarfs,  3  centimes  more  per  100  stitches 
for  each  repeat. 

APPLICATION  OP  THE  STITCH  RATE. 

The  "  stitch  rate,"  as  previously  explained,  is  the  price  charged  by 
the  manufacturer  for  stitching,  and  this  is  usually  the  largest  item 
in  the  cost  of  the  finished  embroidery.  The  wages  of  the  "  stitcher," 
the  man  who  operates  the  machine,  are  usually  about  one-fifth  of  the 
stitch  rate,  but  this  varies  with  the  different  qualities.  The  stitcher 
is  paid  by  the  hundred  or  by  the  thousand  stitches  in  a  repeat  of  the 
l^attern. 

Suppose  there  are  500  stitches  in  a  repeat  of  4/4  goods,  and  that 
there  are  three  strips  of  embroidery  to  be  made  from  each  55-inch 
width.  The  stitcher  has  to  run  his  pantograph  pointer  over  the 
design  for  one  strip,  then  move  the  cloth  up  one-third  its  width, 
trace  the  design  again,  move  the  cloth  up  another  third,  and  trace 
again.  He  is  therefore  paid  for  3  times  500,  or  1,500  stitches.  As 
there  are  two  pieces  of  cloth  on  a  machine  at  the  same  time,  he  really 
embroiders  six  strips,  but  as  the  lower  row  of  needles  simply  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  the  upper  this  is  not  considered  in  fixing  his  wages. 
If  he  is  paid  7  centimes  a  hundred  stitches,  he  makes  therefore  7  times 
15,  or  1.05  francs  a  stickete.  If  he  makes  12,000  stitches  a  day,  he 
gets  off  8  sticketes  and  makes  8.40  francs,  say  $1.62.  The  schiffli  ma- 
chines can  run  up  to  120  stitches  a  minute,  but  this  depends  on  the 
class  of  work,  and  for  ordinary  goods  80  stitches  a  minute  is  a  good 
average. 

The  embroidery  factories  usually  run  ten  and  one-half  hours  a  day 

(the  variations  are  from  nine  to  eleven)   nominally;  that  is,  they 

start  at  7  o'clock  and  run  to  12,  start  at  1.30  and  run  to  7,  but  there 

y>^  ^-ft^exi -minute  rest  at  8  and  at  4  o'clock,  so  that  the  actual  time 

j'snot  over  ten  hours.    Eighty  stitches  a  minute  for  600  minutes  gives 
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48,000  stitches  as  the  theoretical  production,  but  the  actual  produc- 
tion varies  between  8,000  and  12,000  stitches  a  day,  so  that  on  few 
goods  can  the  production  be  figured  over  25  per  cent  of  the  theo- 
retical. 

stitchers'  wage  tariffs. 

Two  tariffs,  found  posted  in  separate  factories,  are  given,  showing 
the  wages  paid  stitchers  for  various  classes  of  goods.  The  first  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  wages  for  ordinary  standard  articles,  while 
the  second  is  from  a  mill  on  fine  specialties  and  may  be  taken  as  the 
high-water  mark.  All  prices  are  in  centimes  per  1,000  stitches  (100 
centimes=19.3  cents)  : 

BORE  WORK  (EMBROIDERIES). 


Classification. 


Average. 


Spedal. 


6£  yards.  '   10  yards. 


4/4  blind 

4/4  minimum 

4/4  under  1,000  stitclies 

4/4  1.000  to  2.000  stitches— 
4/4  2.000  to  3.000  stitches— 

6/4  blind 

6/4  minimum 

6/4  under  l.OOO  stitches 

6/4  1,000  to  2,000  stitches... 
6/4  2,000  to  3,000  stitches... 
Large  rapports: 

Minimum 

Under  1,000  stitches.... 
1, 000  to  2, 000  stitches^ _ 
2,000  to  3,000 stitches-. 


Centimes,  i  Centimes. 
60  70 


Samples  ol  any  rapport,  15  to  20  centimes  extra. 

BURNT  GOODS   (LAOES). 


8/4  with  or  without  cord- 55 

4/4  smooth  goods __ ...i  50-55 

6/4,  8/4,  12/4,  and  larger  rapports,  smooth  goods...  50-52 

Application  to  rapport,  additional 3 

High  relief,  additional ;  3 

Blouse  goods: 

4/4,  additional 10-12 

6/4  and  larger  rapports,  additional 10 

Samples,  per  rapport  additional I  2 


62 

GO 

58 

60 

57 

4 

5 

2 

5 

20 
15 

3 

67 
67 
10 


For  extraordinary  relief,  application  with  two  or  three  cloths,  silk  goods  included,  by  agree- 
ment. 

On  silk  and  very  fine  goods  the  stitcher  is  usually  paid  by  the  day, 
especially  for  work  that  has  to  be  done  very  slowly  and  carefully. 

WAGES  OF  OTHER  OPERATIVES ^FREIGHT  AND  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

In  regard  to  other  operatives,  the  girl  overseer,  who  walks  up  and 
down  the  front  of  the  machine  to  see  that  the  needles  are  stitching  cor- 
rectly, keeps  the  needles  threaded,  corrects  any  slight  defects  founds, 
etc.,  is  usually  paid  2^  or  3  francs  a  day.  The  shuttle  filler  usually 
gets  2  francs  a  day.  She  keeps  the  schiflli  shuttles  supplied  with  the 
little  1-inch  bobbins  of  yarn,  and  for  ordinary  work  it  takes  a  shuttle 
filler  to  a  machine.    The  girls  who  inspect  the  clotVi^^'Ci^fc^V^^^^'^^^ 
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defects  with  the  sewing  machine,  and  others  get  also  from  2  to  3 
francs.  The  superintendent  of  an  80-machine  factory  on  fine  goods 
that  I  visited  got  400  francs  a  month,  but  250  francs  a  month  is  about 
the  average.  The  highest  paid  men  in  the  business  are  the  managers 
of  the  company  and  the  designers,  who  are  paid  wages  more  nearly 
corresponding  to  what  similar  men  would  get  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  bleaching  and  of  cutting  out  has  been  given  in  the 
Treasury  statement. 

In  freight  rates  there  is  a  slight  difference  according  as  shipped  by 
Hamburg,  Southampton,  or  other  points.  The  present  rate  by  way 
of  Hamburg  is  13^  francs  per  100  kilos  ($2.61  per  220.46  pounds), 
and  the  insurance  on  goods  in  transit  is  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.  The 
pasteboard  boxes  in  which  the  embroideries  are  put  up  cost  from  30 
to  50  centimes  each,  while  the  average  wooden  case  containing,  say, 
some  225  kilos  costs  16^  francs,  or  $3.13,  each. 

ELECTRIC-POWER  RATES  IN   ST.   GALL. 

The  city  of  St.  Gall  supplies  electric  power  to  factories  and  to  home 
workers,  and  there  are  also  outside  companies,  who  get  their  power 
from  waterfalls.  As  this  saves  a  great  deal  in  the  first  cost,  all  of 
the  new  mills  use  electric  power,  and  most  of  the  old  ones  have  taken 
out  their  old  steam  and  gas  engines  for  this  source  of  supply.  Last 
year,  owing  to  an  unusually  dry  season,  there  was  not  enough  water 
for  the  electric  plants,  and  some  of  the  mills  that  had  changed  over 
had  to  make  hurried  alterations  and  fall  hack  on  their  old  source  of 
supply  and  those  that  had  none  had  to  run  short  time.  Some  of  the 
mills  for  this  reason  still  kept  their  old  en^^ines  as  an  auxiliary  in 
case  of  trouble.  The  following  schedule  of  yearly  rates  for  electric 
power,  furnished  me  by  the  city  of  St.  Gall,  has  been  reduced  to 
United  States  values: 


II(»r«f'p()\vor.  Hiito.  Horsepower.  Rate. 

/>rio-Jialf $»S.2'j  Fiv«> '  $irx.^ 

Ono hl.CKi  Six 3»i'».9« 

'J'wn 14L7.'»  'Jen "»79.00 

Thr»<-  _    .._   202. ur,  Twenty l.wa.m 

FfMir 2.V2.f)0  Ff»rty.. l.rt!*S.40 

All  j>(>wfr  ir^  supplied  on  a  yearly  contract.  The  rates  given  are 
for  11>0S.  being  the  n('w  rates  just  made.  They  are  much  higher  than 
the  11K)7  rates,  when  the  rate  for  1  horsepower  was  $02.73.  and  others 
ill  j)n>pr)rti()n.  The  ^^  schiflli  machine  requires  about  one-fifth  horse- 
power j>er  machine. 

p:\pkrimkxtal  HLEAriiixf;  ix  the  rxiTEo  states. 

To  show  the  j)rop()rtions  of  the  component  costs  in  the  manufacture 
of  embroideries  1  \vcun^  \\mAuH\  <.>»\\l  Uw  following  details  in  regard  to 
two  s-tandard  makes  oi  ^!^^  v!w\\>\^uVyx  .  cN\\^\Nax\\\^^>J^>  ^V\lQ\\es  and 
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the  other  1,079  stitches.  [The  original  samples  are  on  file  in  the 
.  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  For  illustration  of  them  see  Figs.  2  and  4.] 
The  figures,  of  course,  are  for  bleached  goods,  as  few  goods  are 
shipped  in  the  gray  to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  Those  that  are 
so  shipped  are  either  goods  to  be  used  in  the  gray,  of  which  there  is 
a  small  amount,  or  else,  as  occasionally  happened  last  year,  goods  that 


Fig.   2. — 4/4  Rapport  embroidery,  385  stitches  in  a   repeat.     Stickete,   13 i  yards.     13 J 
yards  of  cambric  weighed  1.82  pounds,  the  finished  embroidery  3.36  pounds. 

could  not  be  finished  in  time,  because  the  bleacheries  were  so  rushed, 
and  were  therefore  sent  over  to  be  finished  in  the  United  States  so  as 
to  be  delivered  on  contract  time. 

One  manufacturer  informed  me  that  his  firm  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  having  goods  bleached  in  the  United  States.    SVv\^^\xv^\^:v*<>^sl 
gray,  the  goods  not  being  put  up  in  caTd\>oaT3L^^^N^^\\v^^^^^^t^^'^^^^ 
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the  value  of  the  gray  goods  being  much  lower  than  the  bleached  and 
finished  goods,  there  was  quite  a  saving  in  duty.  Also,  the  cardboard 
and  boxes  were  cheaper  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  putting 
up  not  materially  different.  His  firm  figured  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  slightly  cheaper  to  ship  in  the  gray  and  bleach  and  make  up  in 
the  United  States  than  to  ship  the  bleached  goods,  but  that  on  account 
of  the  American  bleaching  not  being  as  pure  white  as  the  Swiss 
bleaching  and  because  they  have  their  own  warehouse,  etc,  for  this 


Fig.  3. — Diagram  showing  cost  distribution  of  embroidery  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

purpose  already  at  St.  Gall,  they  have  never  followed  up  the  results 
obtained. 

COST  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  detailed  itemization  of  the  cost  of  the  4/4  rapport  embroidery, 
385  stitches  in  a  repeat,  shown. in  Fig.  2,  is  as  follows: 

Francs. 

Cloth,  two  6J-yard  pieces  of  53-iiicli  cambric,  19/18  construction 5.80 

Stitching,  etc.,  385  stitches,  at  34  centimes,  3  strips 3. 93 

Bleaching  and  finishing 2,M 

Cutting  out,  lOi  aunes,  at  0.7  centime  an  aune,  3  strips .21 

Making  up,  carding  paper,  etc .36 

Expenses,  5  i)er  cent .55 

Profit,  8  per  cent .84 

Boxes,  case,  etc .20 

Legalization  ($2.50=13  francs  for,  say,  30  cases) .01 

Freight  and  insurance  (freight  at  13^  francs  per  100  kilos:  insurance  at 

0.2  per  cent) .24 

^ota/    14.87 
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This  would  be  price  f .  o.  b.  New  York.    To  this  has  to  be  added  GO 
per  cent  duty  and  then  about  75  per  cent  to  cover  all  expenses  between 


Fig.  4. — Plattstlch  embroidery,  4/4  rapport,  1,079  stitches  In  a  repeat.  Stickete,  13i 
jards.  13J  yards  of  muslin  weighed  1.G7  pounds,  the  finished  embroidery  3.81  pounds. 
130  stlcketes,  or  5,265  yards  of  single  strips,  put  up  in  each  case. 

the  custom-house  and  the  customer,  including  landing  cKqlY^^.,  ^:«\^- 
porter's  costs,  etc.,  and  retailer's  profit,  so  t\vaV  \\vfe  Y'iVaSV^xi^^^'vcv^^"^ 
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York  would  be  41^  francs,  or,  say,  $8.  As  each  stickete  consists  of  six 
strips  17  inches  wide  and  6f  yards  long,  this  is  40^  yards  for  $8,  or, 
say,  20  cents  a  yard. 

The  stitch  rate  in  the  above  case,  not  including  the  manufacturing 
profit,  was  made  up  as  follows :  Stitcher,  8  centimes ;  overseer,  3  cen- 
times; shuttle  filler,  2  centimes;  repairing,  etc.,  2  centimes;  yam,  15 
^times;  power,  oil,  and  other  expenses,  4  centimes;  total,  34  cen- 
ses. 

i 


Fig.  5. — Diagram  showing  cost  distribution  of  embroidery  shown  In  Fig.  4. 

The  items  of  cost  of  the  Plattstich  embroidery  shown  in  Fig.  4 
are  as  follows: 

Francs. 

Cloth,  two  6f-yard  pieces  of  55-inch  muslin,  22/24  construction 8. 00 

Stitchhig,  etc.,  1,079  stitches,  at  34  centimes,  3  strips 11.00 

Bleaching,    etc 2.  64 

Cutting  out,  lOi  aunes,  at  0.7  centime  an  aune,  3  strips .  21 

Making  up,  carding  paper,  etc ^ .36 

EiXpenses,  5  per  cent 1.10 

Profit,  25  per  cent 5.28 

Boxes,  case,  etc .20 

Legalization  ($2.50=  13  francs  for,  say,  10-case  invoice) : .01 

Freight  and  insurance  (freight  at  13i  francs  per  100  kilos;  insurance  at 
0.2  per  cent) .29 


Total 29.09 

This  would  be  the  price  f .  o.  b.  New  York.    To  this  has  to  be  added 

the  60  per  cent  duty  and,  say,  100  per  cent  for  intermediate  costs, 

j'ncludin^  landing  charges,  importer's  costs,  etc.,  and  retailer's  profit, 

sa  that  the  retail  price  in  "New  York  would  be  about  93  francs,  or,  say 
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$18.  As  each  stickete  (the  amount  embroidered  on  a  machine  at  one 
time)  consists  of  two  6J-yard  lengths,  each  containing  three  single 
strips,  this  makes  the  price  per  yard  of  each  strip  about  45  cents. 

The  history  of  this  particular  piece  of  embroidery  might  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

Per  pound. 

Raw  cotton  sold  by  American  farmer  at $0. 12 

Muslin  sold  by  Manchester  manufacturer  at .92 

Embroidery  sold  by  St.  Gall  exporter  at 1.48 

Embroidery  bought  by  American  farmer's  wife  at 4.  75 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LAKE  CONSTANCE  WATER. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  Swiss  over  the  American  em- 
broideries has  always  been  claimed  to  be  the  exceptional  whiteness  of 
its  bleaching.  Most  of  the  water  used  for  bleaching  in  the  St.  Gall 
district  is  obtained  from  Lake  Constance,  and  to  test  their  claim  in 
this  respect  I  had  an  analysis  made  by  the  best  expert  in  this  line  at 
St.  Gall  and  submit  a  translation  of  the  same  herewith : 

[Expert  analysis  of  the  Lake  Constance  water,  by  E.  Schaufelberger,  St.  Gall.] 
Water  is  judged,  first,  according  to  its  appearance,  and,  second,  according  to 
its  chemical  properties.     In  appearance  it  should  be  colorless,  clear,  and  above 
suspicion.    As  to  its  inner  proi)erties,  it  should  be  not  too  hard,  or  at  least 
should  possess  only  so-called  temporary  and  not  permanent  hardness. 

The  average  analysis  of  the  water  of  I^ake  Constance,  with  a  comparison  of 
other  Swiss  waters,  is  as  follows: 

[Amounts  stated  in  milligrams  to  liter.] 


Lake  Constance  water. 

Spring 
water." 

River 
water. 

Pond 

Constituents. 

S  ample  1. 

Sample  2, 

Samples. 

Sample  4. 

water. 

Oarbonate  of  lime 

96.3 

16.5 

41.6 

2.7 

3.2 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 

188.0 

173.2 

126.1 

120.4 
5.7 

126.0 

126.5 

Trace! 

187.2 
24.0 

106.8 
18.2 

106.0 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Sulphate  of  lime 

16.0 

Chloride  of  soda 

Silicic  acid 

Argillaceous  earths 

1 

Oxide  of  iron.    _  _  _ 



Trace. 

Potash 

Dry  residuum 

174.0 
14S.0 

176.0 
152.0 

197.0 
186.0 

464.0 
374.0 

m.o 

290.8 
226.8 
111.0 

284.8 

Calcined  residuum.    

213.2 

Total  carbonic  acid- 

88.0 

Plxed    and    one-half    fixed 
carbonic  acid 



Free  carbonic  acid _ 

1 

DEGREES  OF  HARDNESS  SHOWN  BY  ANALYSES. 


Total  hardness 

"French.^ 
15.7 
11.5 

"French. 
15.0 
12.5 

"French. 
15.0 
12.6 

"French. 
18.0 
12.5 

Temporary  hardness 

Permanent      hardness 
(gypsum  or  sulphate 
of  lime) 

4.2 

2.5 

2.5 

5.5 

— 



a  Pure,  very  hard. 

6  1*  French=l  part  carbonate  of  lime  in  100,000  parts  water.     Scale :  1"  German=n 
1.79*"  French=1.25*'  English  hardness. 

The  water  of  Lake  CJonstance  is  therefore  comparatively  pure,  and  ia»c^  ^^^s^ 
be  used  for  drinking  (especially  if  filtered).    T\ie  \>To\>ctW<&»  q^ \}afe  ^-aXs^t  \sNsi^«.^ 
it  excellent  for  Weaching  purposes. 
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By  dividing  the  calcined  residuum  by  10  the  degree  of  total  hardness  may 
be  approximately  ascertained  and  a  comparative  table  may  be  made  of  the 
various  analyses. 

Bleaching  can  be  effected  with  hard  water  if  an  arrangement  exists  for 
purifying  the  water.  The  Clnrk  method  *»  is  a  good  and  cheap  one  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  the  best  for  depositing  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  can  then  be 
removed,  and  the  cost  of  it  is  small. 

Purified  water  is  good  for  use  in  steam  boilers,  as  it  enables  considerable 
saving  to  be  made  in  soap,  soda,  acids,  etc. 


CONSULAR  REPORT. 

[By  Consul-Genebal  S.  C.  McFabland,  St.  Gall.] 

St.  Gall  is  the  clearing  house  of  a  large  manufacturing  district 
embracing  some  four  Cantons.  The  actual  producing  processes  are 
carried  on  in  numerous  and  small  towns,  in  villages,  and  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  highest  in  altitude  of 
any  commimity  in  the  civilized  world,  its  surrounding  hills  practi- 
cally capable  of  producing  grass  only,  its  people  in  the  last  century 
were  impelled  to  creative  industry,  and  were  assisted  by  its  location 
on  the  old  route  between  Italy,  Canton  Grisons,  and  south  Germany. 
At  first  all  attention  was  given  to  flax  products,  and  the  looms  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  house  soon  gave  it  a  local  reputation  in  linens. 
The  introduction  of  cotton  rapidly  changed  all  this,  and  the  house 
workers  in  flax  developed  into  expert- producers  of  handmade  laces 
and  embroideries,  for  which  the  district  of  Appenzell  is  still  famous. 
The  Eittmayer  embroidery  machine  was  invented  near  St.  Gall  about 
1830,  but  it  was  not  until  1886  that  the  first  half  dozen  machines  were 
in  operation  to  compete  with  hand  machines.  The  growth  was  then 
rapid,  new  improvements  being  added  by  various  manufacturers, 
until  the  number' now  in  operation  in  the  embroidery  district — ^the 
Cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  Thurgau,  Zurich,  and  of  the  Vorarl- 
berg,  for  which  St.  Gall  is  the  market  and  clearing  house — ^is  approx- 
imately 6,000.  These  are  all  immense  new  machines,  whose  use  dates 
back  not  further  than  1894,  machines  in  prior  use  having  been  neces- 
sarily relegated  to  the  scrap  heap.  Of  hand  machines,  which  have 
not  materially  changed  in  character,  there  are  some  16,000  in  opera- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Karl  Kaufmann,  the  American  treasury  agent 
at  St.  Gall. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   AMERICAN  AND  SWISS  EMBROn>EBY  INDUSTRIES. 

It  is  here  interesting  to  summarize  the  American  embroidery  devel- 
opment.   From  1890  to  1906  the  number  of  embroidery  plants  estab- 

«A  full  description  of  this  method  may  be  found  on  page  410  of  "Water 
Supply,"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Mason,  publ^hed  by  John  Wiley  &  Sona,  New  York 
OJ^.—B.   of  M. 
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lished  in  the  United  States  and  the  number  of  machines  therein  were 
as  follows : 


state. 


New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut . . 
Maryland 


Estab- 

li8h- 

ments. 


Ma- 
chines. 


291 

283 

29 

36 

3 


State. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Missouri .. 
Iliinois.... 
California. 

Total 


143 


Ma- 
chines. 


4 
19 

1 


616 


Including  four  machines  sent  to  Canada,  Switzerland  furnished 
259  of  these  machines  and  Saxony  361,  a  total  of  620. 

The  expprtation  of  Swiss  machines  to  the  United  States  still  con- 
tinues; but  manufacture  there  can  reach  development  only  through 
trials  identical  to  those  experienced  at  St.  Gall.  The  low  wage  rates 
here  laid  the  foundation  of  the  industry ;  and  with  it,  aided  by  abun- 
dance of  pure  water,  grew  up  the  accessories  of  bleaching,  dyeing, 
finishing,  machine  and  tool  production,  and  the  almost  numberless 
subindustries  whose  very  existence  is  dependent  upon  the  mother 
industry.  The  blending  of  community  interests  in  practically  one 
product — such  as,  for  instance,  embroideries  at  St.  Gall;  silk  cloth  at 
Zurich;  silk  ribbons  at  Basle;  gold  watches  at  Geneva;  common 
watches,  in  all  possible  grades,  et  Neuchatel  and  Solothurn ;  locomo- 
tive and  heavy  machinery  at  Winterthur;  electrical  machinery  at 
Oerlikon  and  Baden ;  embroidery  machinery  at  Arbon ;  knitted  goods 
in  Aargau,  and  chocolate  and  cheese  in  their  specific  cantons — may 
not  be  the  wisest  economic  procedure.  Diversification  may  offer  the 
advantage  of  modifying  the  disasters  of  inevitable  hard  times  in  one 
industry,  but  the  application  in  one  line  of  all  thought  and  all  effort, 
generation  after  generation,  results  in  a  rare  perfection  and  economy 
of  product.    This  is  the  chief  secret  of  St.  Gall  embroideries. 

LABOR,  WAGES,  AND  EXPORTS. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  places  the  number  of  office  embroidery  employees — 
designers,  enlargers,  and  clerks — at  7,000  in  St.  Gall,  and  of  direct 
embroidery  work  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  district  at  80,000.  In 
allied  industries,  outside  of  dairy  and  purely  mercantile  pursuits,  may 
be  aligned  almost  the  entire  balance  of  the  population.  Factory 
wages,  small  from  an  American  standpoint,  are  perhaps  the  highest 
in  Europe,  as  is  also  the  standard  of  living.  Foremen  receive  from 
$1.20  to  $1.80  a  day,  expert  stitchers  from  90  cents  to  $1.90,  ironers 
from  90  cents  to  $1,  and  less  expert  workers  down  to  60  cents.  Sal- 
aries of  managing  experts  are  large,  even  from  an  American  salary 
standpoint.  Three-fourths  of  the  factory  and  house  workers  are 
females. 

The  number  of  manufacturers  and  exporters  having  warehovssftss. 
or  headquarters  in  St.  Gall  is  about  250,  ^ltv^l  ^^  \5^\si^  N'i^»fc  ^^  ^'«-- 
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ports  of  embroideries  and  laces  alone  from  the  district  in  1906  was 
$30,593,474,  distributed  as  follows: 


Whither  exported. 


United  States. 
Great  Britain  . 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Spam 

Austria 


Value. 


$14,877,148 

6,279,184 

2,348,628 

1,667,218 

684,680 

501,674 

668,840 

626.021 


Whither  exported. 

Value. 

Canada 

t867,4fi6 

Central  America 

612,548 

Argentina 

707.745 

Australia 

220.586 

Holland 

208,786 

British  India— Asia 

484,066 

Total 

30,598,474 

The  largest  single  St.  Gall  concern  exports  annually  about 
$2,000,000,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  while  several  fall  only  a  small 
sum  below  this.  The  average  concern,  however,  exports  about 
$200,000.  There  are  many  engaged  in  business  on  a  small  scale — 
collectors  of  house-industry  products — ^whose  aggregates  run  only 
from  $2,000  to  $10,000. 

GREAT  INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  of  laces  and  embroideries  to  the  United  States  given 
in  the  foregoing  general  statement  throw  some  light  on  that  St.  Gall 
industry,  but  nothing  illuminates  it  like  the  record  of  total  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  specific  years  since  1864,  as  follows:  1864, 
$67,989;  1870,  $1,343,744;  1880,  $4,351,995;  1890,  $7,247,952;  1900, 
$7,389,924 ;  1906,  $15,981,168. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  declared  exports 
from  the  consular  district  of  St.  Gall  to  the  United  States  during 
the  three  months  ended  September  30, 1907 : 


Article. 

Value. 

1                            Article. 

Value. 

Appenzell  goods,  hand  embroideries  . 
Bolting  cloth,  silk 

83,365 
26,108 
97.183 
2.893 
4.C.7 

784,982 
1,873,696 

35,027 
173,272 

102,204 
300,342 

32,167 
9,989 

4,691 

271,947 

19,318 

67,222 

Job  of  handkerchiefs 

818,805 

Kilo  embroideries  (imperfections): 
Hand  machine 

Cheese 

12,929 

Chocolate 

Schiffli  machine 

29,962 

Church  articles 

11, 741 

Cotton  embroideries: 

Hand  machine 

Plain  cotton  cloth: 
1         Muslin,  nainsook,  etc 

28,569 

Schiffli  machine 

Typewriting  cloth 

10,008 

Cotton  laces  and  trimmings: 

1  Ribbons 

1,176 

Hand  machine 

Silk  laces  and  trimmings: 

Hand  machine 

SchifQI  machine 

91,687 

Collars,  blouses,  robes,  ties,  and  other 

Schiffli  machine 

21,226 

embroidered  cotton  fancy  articles.. 
Curtains 

Tidies,  pillow  shams, scarfs,  and  other 

tamboured  articles,  except  curtains 

Yam 

41,280 

Figured  and  dotted  Swisses: 

25,758 

Woven 

Miscellaneous  articles 

16,525 

Embroid  ered 

Total 

Qegauf,  tucks,  and  other  sewed  arti- 
cles   

4,112,758 

Total  same  period  in  1906 

Increase 

3,919,768 

Handkerchiefs 

Job  of  hand-machine  embroideries  . . . 

192,990 

Jobof  Schiffli-machine  embroideries. . 

MARKET  AFFECTED  BY  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  DISTURBANCE. 

The  recent  American  financial  disturbance  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed, had  its  occurrence  been  foreseen,  to  have  produced  much  more 
serious  local  consequences  than  have  as  yet  resulted.  Of  the  total 
Swiss  embroidery  exports  of  $30,593,474  in  1906,  the  United  States 
took  $14,877,148,  Great  Britain  coming  next  with  $6,279,184,  and  the 
balance  being  distributed  throughout  the  world.    During  1907  ex- 
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portations  not  only  increased,  but  the  United  States  has  taken  a 
greater  proportionate  share.  As  the  industry  not  only  relies  chiefly 
upon  the  American  market,  but  with  respect  to  many  of  its  concerns 
is  American  in  fact,  the  sudden  stoppage  of  business  upon  the  other 
side,  coupled  with  fully  33^  per  cent  of  cabled  cancellations  of  orders 
booked  and  largely  in  hand,  might  well  have  been  disastrous.  That 
conditions  were  somewhat  unhealthy  did  not  tend  to  help  the  situation. 

In  1864  embroidery  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $67,550  and 
in  1897  they  had  risen  to  $5,734,029.  In  1906  they  had  jumped  to 
$14,877,148,  and  for  1907  (December  estimated)  will  amount  to  over 
$18,000,000.  These  figures  presume  a  boom  growth,  which  exactly 
describes  conditions  when  the  American  financial  crisis  upset  all  plans 
and  threw  the  market  into  a  state  of  almost  hysterical  uncertainty. 
The  increase  in  October  had  been  $749,853  as  compared  with  October, 
1906,  the  month's  total  figures  being  $1,822,560,  breaking  all  records. 
It  had  been  figured,  upon  the  basis  of  orders  received  and  in  prospect, 
that  November  and  December  increases  would  show  a  similar  gain 
over  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  and  that 
until  June,  1908,  at  least,  nothing  was  in  sight  to  disturb  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  business  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned. 

The  figures  given  for  1907  (December  estimated)  need  explana- 
tion in  view  of  my  former  reports  fixing  the  probable  total  at  between 
$19,000,000  and  $20,000,000.  As  a  basis  for  previous  figures  I  took 
my  predecessor's  annual  declared  export  return  for  1906,  figuring 
therefrom  current  gains  by  months.  It  recently  became  apparent  that 
our  aggregate  of  monthly  totals  would  not  balance  with  these  figures. 
My  predecessor's  figures  for  1906  were  therefore  gone  over  month  by 
month,  resulting  in  the  discovery  that,  instead  of  a  total  business  of 
$15,981,168,  as  he  reported,  the  actual  figures  should  have  been 
$14,879,058,  a  difference  of  $1,102,100,  which  exactly  explains  my 
previous  miscalculations. 

EXCESSIVE    MANUFACTURING   ACTIVIXy. 

Old  concerns  were  increasing  their  plants  as  rapidly  as  machinery 
could  be  had.  N^w  concerns,  large  and  small,  financiered  by  local 
capitalists  and  backed  by  local  banks,  were  springing  into  existence 
all  through  the  embroidery  district  of  East  Switzerland  and  the 
Voral  Mountains.  Local  machinery  manufacturers  were  pushing 
production  to  the  utmost  limit,  one  concern  alone  having  orders 
booked  in  October  for  550  machines,  and  turning  them  out  at  the  rate 
of  90  per  month ;  and,  the  local  supply  not  being  equal  to  the  demand, 
machines  were  being  imported  from  Saxony  in  large  quantities.  Fac- 
tories, unable  to  keep  pace  with  orders  for  embroideries,  competed 
with  each  other  in  bidding  for  "  house  work  " — letting  out  their 
orders  to  small  concerns  and  families  operaim^  oTife  c$\i  \svs5Pc«kX5s5^s5«>c^^ 
in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  this  district. 
SD-ea-i^Voi  n — 63 
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Technical  papers  and  expert  observers  had,  entirely  apart  from  any 
anticipated  disturbance  such  as  came  so  suddenly  from  the  United 
States,  uttered  conservative  warnings,  pointing  to  the  unsatisfactory 
European  markets,  especially  in  Grermany,  to  the  impending  Presi- 
dential election  year  in  the  United  States,  and  to  strained  credits  at 
home,  so  many  of  the  new  enterprises  operating  almost  entirely  upon 
bank  credits.  Nothing,  however,  availed  to  stop  the  rush  until  the 
American  crisis,  as  it  is  here  called,  effected  a  sudden  halt.  Not  a 
single  failure  has,  however,  so  far  occurred,  although  it  is  frankly 
admitted  that  many  large  and  otherwise  solvent  concerns  have  been 
in  straits  for  cash,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  and  newer  enter- 
prises. 

BUSINESS  RECOVERY  PROSPECTS. 

Bank  accommodations  ceased,  bank  rates  advanced  sharply,  no 
money  was  to  be  had  for  current  American  shipments,  and  altogether 
the  situation  was  discouraging.  It  has  been  met  philosophically  and 
a  much  more  optimistic  feeling  prevails  now  than  four  weeks  ago.  A 
consensus  of  opinion  of  leading  manufacturers,  many  of  them  well 
conversant  with  American  conditions,  agrees  in  predicting  an  early 
partial  and  an  eventual  full  recovery,  based  upon  the  excellent  indus- 
trial as  distinguished  from  the  financial  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  canceled  orders  have,  indeed,  already  been  replaced,  and  it  is 
confidently  predicted  that  a  normal  and  perhaps  healthier  business 
will  soon  follow.  The  effect  upon  prices  is  bound  to  be  severe,  and 
upon  miscellaneous  and  house  labor  still  more  drastic.  Ultimate 
effects  are,  however,  purely  speculative  at  this  time. 

Switzerland,  as  distinguished,  for  instance,  from  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, has  no  official  chambers  of  commerce;  but,  similarly  to  the 
American  method  in  such  things,  there  are  maintained  in  every  trade 
center  unofficial  associations  of  leading  business  men  for  cooperative 
purposes.  The  St.  Gall  association — and  the  fact  is  perhaps  the  best 
illustration  of  the  seriousness  of  the  local  situation — on  December  4 
took  the  unusual  course  of  publishing  the  following  announcement : 

In  its  report  for  1906,  entitled  "Commerce  and  industry,"  this  committee 
predicted  a  set-back  to  the  high  point  reached  by  machine  embroideries,  result- 
ing in  a  change  of  white  embroidery  fashions.  This  expected  set-back  came 
sooner  than  anticipated — not  through  a  change  of  fashions,  but  through  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  financial  crisis  in  the  United  States.  The  crisis  did  not 
fail  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  embroidery  market,  but  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  solidity  of  the  American  firms  which  are  chiefly  consumers  of  our  goods 
is  beyond  the  question,  and  that  the  demand  will  continue.  America  has  also 
just  put  under  roof  rich  crops  of  cotton  and  grain,  which  she  can  dispose  of  at 
good  prices.  This  presents  the  question :  What  shall  we  do?  Nothing,  but  to 
keep  cool  and  give  the  market  time  to  return  to  its  normal  condition;  to  gen- 
erally curtail  production  of  staples  until  present  stocks  are  safely  placed,  and. 
above  a)),  not  to  circulate  any  alarming  rumors  or  reports. 


FRANCE. 


[By  CJoNsuL  James  B.  Milnkb,  (^alais.] 

The  preeminence  of  the  French  city  of  Calais  as  a  lace  center  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  cleverness  of  its  lace  makers.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  lace  loom,  although  of  the  most  intricate  mechanism,  is 
still  only  an  instrument,  the  production  from  which  depends  entirely 
upon  the  ability  and  intelligence  of  its  operator.  Calais  has  ambi- 
tious citizens,  among  whom  exists  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  a  desire 
to  excel,  not  only  financially,  but  in  art.  The  greater  part  of  the 
French  people  here  believe  in  having  something  which  they  can  call 
their  own  and  are  not  disposed  to  let  one  man  run  everything.  Their 
mental  make  up  and  manner  of  working  render  monopolies  of  an 
industry  of  this  kind  impossible.  This  characteristic  alone,  per- 
haps, has  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  Calais  in  recent  years 
than  any  other,  since  lace  to  be  beautiful  must  receive  in  its  fabrica- 
tion the  greatest  care  and  attention,  which  is  too  often  overlooked  in 
a  large  concern.  Calais  has  a  population  of  70,000,  about  G0,000  of 
whom  gain  their  existence  from  lace  making,  yet  very  large  concerns  * 
do  not  exist  here.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  650  small  factories  in 
Calais,  in  many  of  which  the  wife  adds  her  intelligence  to  that  of 
the  husband  in  making  the  factory  a  success.  Machine-made  lace  is 
almost  the  sole  industry  of  Calais. 

LACE    SUCCESSFULLY   PRODUCED    IN    AMERICA TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

That  a  lace  machine  can  be  operated  successfully  in  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  an  open  question.  It  has  been  tried  by  curtain 
manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace  in  New  York,  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Patefson, 
and  Zion  City.  Already  the  lace  industry  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  United  States.  As  proof  of  this  the  following  statistics  from 
a  French  source  may  be  cited:  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1906,  the  United  States  consumed  $40,400,000  worth  of  lace  goods, 
of  which  the  home  supply  was  valued  at  $7,200,000;  that  from 
France  at  $10,300,000;  from  Switzerland,  $11,200,000;  from  Ger- 
many, $6,000,000;  and  from  Great  Britain,  $5,700,000.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  made  for  itself  17.8  per  cent  of  the  lace 
consumed  therein  in  1906.  Of  the  French  shipments,  $7,420,715 
worth,  or  72  per  cent,  was  from  Calais.  In  this  estimate  account  is 
only  taken  of  the  lace  goods  declared  for  shipment  at  this  cotisv3l^tfc<^'5k 
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account  being  taken  of  some  large  houses  which  declared  their  ship- 
ments at  other  consulates.  Should  these  be  taken  into  account  it 
would  show  that  Calais,  Caudry,  and  St.  Quentin  furnished  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  the  lace  goods  shipped  during  the  above  year  from 
France  to  the  United  States. 

In  Calais  there  is  a  technical  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Abbe 
Piedfort,  which  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  young  boys  in  the 
technics  of  the  lace  industry.  This  school  embraces  sketching  de- 
signs, designing  (i.  e.,  reducing  the  sketch  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
loom),  lace  making,  "metteur  en  oeuvre,"  and  "regleur."  The  two 
latter  are  professions  in  the  lace  manufacture  for  which  no  English 
names  have  as  yet  been  employed.  The  "metteur  en  oeuvre"  and 
"  regleurs  "  may  be  said  to  be  the  mechanical  doctors  of  the  loom. 

NUMBER  EMPIX)YED   AND   VALUE  OF  OUTPUT. 

In  Calais,  Caudry,  and  St.  Quentin  there  are  in  all  about  1,040 
factories.  Their  many  looms  turn  out  enormous  quantities  of  lace, 
which,  after  it  is  dyed,  has  to  be  clipped  of  its  surplus  threads.  The 
output  of  the  largest  factory  amounts  to  about  $500,000  annually.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  the  output  of  an  average  factory,  as  they  have  from 
1  to  60  looms. 

As  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  live  wholly  from  the  making 
of  lace  in  northern  France  only  an  approximate  opinion  can  be  given, 
but  it  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  100,000.  The  clipping  of  the 
surplus  threads  employs,  irregularly,  in  the  villages  within  50  miles 
of  Calais  and  surrounding  Caudry  and  St.  Quentin,  another  100,000. 
Of  course,  as  to  these  no  accurate  statistics  can  be  had,  but  one  visit- 
ing the  many  villages  about  Calais  can  see  everywhere  in  every  house- 
hold women  and  girls  engaged  in  clipping  lace.  In  estimating  the 
population  engaged  in  and  sustained  by  this  industry  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  spinners  of  the  threads  used  in  the  fabrication  of  lace. 
The  spinning  industry  is  enormous  at  Lille.  Many  fortunes  have 
been  made  there  spinning  the  thread  for  Calais,  Caudry,  and  St. 
Quentin.  Much  thread  also  is  imported  from  England.  Merchants 
have,  even  in  Calais,  grown  rich  in  furnishing  lace  manufacturers 
with  thread. 

The  approximate  output  of  the  lace  industry  in  Calais,  Caudry, 
and  St.  Quentin  is  about  $20,000,000.  The  industry  in  the  last  three 
years  has  increased  more  than  50  per  cent  in  Calais.  Everywhere 
are  to  be  seen  proofs  of  this  prosperity  in  the  way  of  new  buildings, 
new  residences,  automobiles,  etc. 

INCREASED  EXPORTS  DUE  TO  LACE  INDUSTRY. 

In  a  previous  report  relative  to  the  machine-made  lace  industry  of 
this  city,  in  which  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  exports  of 
Calais  and  Nottingham,  England,  to  the  United  States,  a  mistake 
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was  made  which  did  injustice  to  both  Nottingham  and  Calais  as  to 
the  amount  of  exports  of  these  two  industrial  centers  to  our  country. 
The  exact  statistics  are  therefore  given  herewith.  In  the  following 
statement  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30  embrace  not 
only  lace,  but  all  kinds  of  exports  from  these  two  cities : 


Calais 

Nottingham  . 


1906. 


$7,430,714 
fi,  279, 614 


Dlffen-noe  in  favor  of  (^^lais '    1 ,  151 ,  100 


1907. 

Total  for 
both  years. 

•9,318,991 
7,610,255 

$16,749,706 
13,789,869 

1,808,786         2.959,836 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  total  exports  of  Calais  for  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  to  the  United  States  exceeds  the  total  exports  of  Nottingham  for 
the  same  period,  substantially,  $3,000,000.  This  showing  in  favor  of 
Calais  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  five  years  the  lace  industry 
has  increased  at  least  50  per  cent  in  its  productive  capacity  and  alco 
to  the  favor  with  which  Calais  laces  have  been  received  in  the  Amer- 
ican market. 


ENGLAND. 


[By  Consul  F.  W.  Maiiin,  Nottingham.] 

Nottingham  is  preeminent  in  the  production  of  machine  lace,  for 
several  reasons — first,  the  invention  of  the  stocking  frame  in  this 
county;  second,  the  town  was  always  noted  for  its  mechanical  skill, 
and  a  proverb  runs  that  "  The  little  smith  of  Nottingham  can  do 
the  work  no  other  man  can ; "  third,  the  inventors  and  improvers 
of  lace  machinery  were  Nottingham  men ;  fourth,  the  damp  climate. 
Cotton-cloth  making  was  first  started  in  Nottingham,  but  was  moved 
to  Lancashire  because  the  climate  was  not  damp  enough  here,  though 
right  for  lace  making. 

The  machines  now  in  use  in  the  Nottingham  lace  industry  are  the 
Levers,  lace  curtain,  plain  net  (all  b^sed  on  Heathcoat's  invention, 
with  Levers's  improvements) ,  and  warp  lace  (an  adaptation  of  the 
Imitting  machine) .  A  German  machine  for  making  embroidered  net 
and  lace  is  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and  also  the  Barmen  machine,  of 
mixed  German  and  French  origin,  producing  a  clever  imitation  of 
handmade  lace.  The  product  of  the  machine,  being  in  a  crude  brown 
stale,  must  be  bleached  and  otherwise  treated  to  render  it  fit  for  the 
consumer.  These  various  processes  closely  followed  in  development 
the  making  of  lace.  Samuel  Hall,  of  Nottingham,  patented  certain 
devices  during  several  years,  beginning  with  1817,  which  are  essenti- 
ally those  used  to-day. 

A   GREAT   NUMBER   DEPENDENT  ON   THE   INDUSTRY. 

About  6,000  people  are  employed  in  the  lace  factories  of  Notting- 
ham and  immediate  vicinity ;  in  the  bleaching  and  finishing  processes, 
distinct  from  the  factory  work,  probably  20,000  more  are  employed — 
the  number  being  a  variable  quantity,  dependent  upon  the  state  of 
the  trade.  The  number  directly  dependent  on  the  lace  industry  is 
estimated  at  50,000,  and  the  number  indirectly  dependent  thereon  is 
probably  125,000 — ^half  the  town's  population.  At  least  600  firms  are 
engaged  in  the  industry  in  this  city,  in  making,  finishing,  or  market- 
ing lace.  A  few  combine  the  three,  most  of  them  both  finish  and 
sell,  while  a  comparative  few  deal  in  the  finished  article  only.  The 
number  of  firms  weaving  lace  is  135.  The  annual  output  of  the 
largest  factory  is  worth  about  $1,000,000,  and  of  an  average  factory 
about  $250,000. 
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Many  of  the  lace  factories  are  in  the  city  limits,  but  the  present 
tendency  is  to  place  new  ones  in  adjacent  villages,  where  land  and. 
labor  are  cheaper.  The  finishing  processes,  however,  are  confined  to 
the  city,  on  account  of  the  better  facilities  and  because  trade  is  expe- 
dited by  bunching  close  together  the  firms  engaged  therein.  As  a 
rule,  lace  factories  are  not  occupied  by  one  firm  alone,  but  are  let 
somewhat  like  tenement  houses.  Thus,  there  may  be  one  firm  or  more 
on  each  floor,  or  one  firm  may  have  two  or  three  floors.  The  rent 
covers  all  tenement  expenses  except  lighting  and  insurance.  Wages 
of  factory  hands  range  from  $4  to  $20  a  week,  depending,  on  the  skill 
or  knowledge  required.  Their  mode  of  living  is  much  like  that  of 
other  working  people,  though  they  dress  rather  more  smartly,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  influence  of  their  artistic  trade.  To  this  influence  is 
also  possibly  due  the  fact  that  lace  makers  are  notable  gardeners. 
Many  of  them  rent  plots  in  the  city  allotment  gardens,  where  they  pass 
much  of  their  spare  time  in  cultivating  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
[The  consul's  historical  details  of  the  establishment  of  lace  making  in 
Nottingham  are  filed  for  public  reference  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures.] 


GERMANY. 


[By  Consul  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  Plauen.] 

The  laces  made  here  are  Imown  as  "  bumed-out "  or  etched  laces, 
which  are  laces  embroidered  on  a  thin  woolen  fabric.  The  animal 
wool  is  burned  out  by  immersion  in  a  chemical  bath  that  leaves 
the  vegetable  fiber  lace  unhurt.  When  silk  laces  are  to  be  made 
they  are  embroidered  upon  a  vegetable  fabric,  which  is  generally 
removed  by  passing  rapidly  over  gas  -flames,  leaving  the  silk  web 
uninjured. 

The  production  of  laces  has  increased  enormously,  and  the  life  and 
wealth  of  the  whole  place  is  centered  in  the  lace  industry,  which  has 
almost  a  monopoly  for  etched  laces.  Some  5,000,000  designs  of  laces 
are  supposed  to  have  been  carried  out  on  the  looms  of  this  place,  and 
the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Every  effort  is  made  by  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  aid  to  foster  and  improve  the  industry.  There 
is  a  famous  textile  school  here,  where  designers  are  thoroughly 
trained. 

Due  entirely  to  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  machine-made  lace 
industry,  the  city  itself  may  be  said  to  be  dependent  upon  this  article 
for  its  present  commercial  importance.  To-day  it  has  a  population 
of  over  110,000 ;  less  than  fifteen  years  ago  it  numbered  50,000 ;  and 
not  many  years  before  that  it  had  not  more  than  20,000. 

FACTORIES   AND   EMPLOYEES — ^EXTENT   OF  THE   BUSINESS. 

There  are  about  350  lace-manufacturing  firms  and  100  more  in  the 
surrounding  smaller  towns.  There  are  probably  not  less  than  30,000 
employees  directly  engaged  in  the  lace  business,  and,  while  some  of 
the  large  factories  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  there  are  many 
smaller  ones,  having  only  a  few  persons  engaged.  Buyers  come  from 
all  over  the  globe  to  select  for  the  great  import  houses.  A  number 
of  the  larger  firms  of  Plauen  have  in  turn  their  own  agents  traveling 
in  every  civilized  coimtry,  as  well  as  in  some  that  are  not  so  recog- 
nized. 

The  largest  purchasers  are  England,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
the  latter  having  imported  during  the  past  year  nearly  $5,000,000 
worth  of  Plauen  laces,  on  which  the  United  States  collected  about 
$3,000,000  in  customs  duties.    Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America 
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are  also  large  buyers,  while  some  $20,000,000  worth  of  Plauen  laces 
and  embroideries  were  exported  to  all  countries  from  Plauen  in  1906. 
At  the  caprice  of  fashion,  the  lace  business  is  a  very  delicate  one. 
Oidy  limited  stocks  can  be  kept  along  staple  lines,  otherwise  a  change 
of  vogue  would  render  them  unsalable. 

WAGES   OF   THE   OPERATIVES. 

The  wages  paid  to  employees  are  small,  according  to  American 
standards.  While  the  many  girls  and  women  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories could  earn  as  much  in  domestic  service,  they  prefer  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  factory  life.  Fifteen  marks  ($3.57)  a 
week  is  considered  good  pay,  and  nearly  all  wages  are  reckoned  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Stitchers  are  always  men,  who  sit  at  the  left  of  the  looms  and  guide 
the  so-called  pantograph  over  a  six-fold  enlarged  pattern  on 
which  the  stitches  are  outlined.  The  loom  responds  instantly  to 
every  movement  of  the  pantograph,  and  the  stitcher  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  stitches  taken.  Quick  and  experienced  opera- 
tives receive,  sometimes,  $20  a  week. 

Most  of  the  cutting  off  and  fastening  of  threads  is  done  at  home 
by  children  and  women,  who  can  be  seen  by  the  score  sitting  on  the 
doorsteps  and  all  about  outdoors  at  work  with  scissors  and  thread, 
surrounded  by  masses  of  delicate  lace,  or  carrying  through  the  streets 
their  bundles  of  laces  to  and  from  the  factories. 

With  the  highly  developed  machinery,  all  the  fine,  hand-made 
laces  can  be  copied  with  marvelous  accuracy,  including  Venetian 
point,  Irish,  Cluny,  Brussels,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  muslin  em- 
broideries and  edgings  of  all  sorts. 


BELGIUM. 


[By  CJonsul-General  Etiielbert  Watts,  Brussels.] 

Out  of  a  total  of  45,500  lace  makers  in  Belgium,  West  Flanders 
has  25,500  and  East  Flanders  18,200.  The  art  of  lace  making  is  still 
much  followed  among  the  Flemish  population,  who  have  shown  great 
skill  in  all  kinds  of  needlework.  In  certain  districts  it  may  be  ^said 
that  all  women,  young  and  old,  handle  the  bobbin  or  the  needle,  and 
where  the  manufacture  of  lace  has  fallen  back  before  the  invasion  of 
other  industries  it  still  possesses  a  certain  popularity. 

Lace  is  made  at  home,  almost  always  by  women,  and  is  sold  through 
local  middlemen,  who  alone  deal  with  the  lace  maker  and  who  supply 
the  so-called  manufacturers  or  contractors.  The  lace  makers  work, 
as  a  rule,  to  order  and  by  contract,  and  are  paid  by  the  piece.  They 
reside  mainly  in  the  different  villages  of  the  provinces  of  Flanders, 
while  the  contractors  are  located  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  especially 
Brussels. 

Lace  is  divided  into  point  and  pillow  lace,  the  latter  so  called  on 
account  of  being  made  on  pillows  or  cushions.  Three  essential  agents 
cooperate  in  the  manufacture:  First,  the  commercial  contractor  or 
manufacturer,  who  centralizes  the  production  of  certain  articles,  for 
which  he  has  received  orders  or  the  sale  of  which  he  foresees,  which 
are  almost  entirely  manufactured  outside  of  his  premises.  He  dis- 
tributes his  orders  among  his  middlemen,  and  rarely  supplies  raw 
material.  Second,  the  middleman  or  party  who  is  between  the  lace 
maker  and  the  commercial  contractor,  being  sometimes  an  agent  and 
sometimes  a  representative  of  a  convent.  Third,  the  lace  maker,  who 
works  at  home  and  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  manufacturer 
for  whom  she  works.  She  receives  her  designs  and  pay  from  the 
intermediary  agent. 

EARNINGS   OF    THE   LACE    MAIMERS — FUTURE    OF   THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  majority  of  the  lace  makers  earn  from  50  to  85  centimes  (about 
10  to  17  cents)  a  day.  Exceptionially  good  workers  earn  1  franc 
(about  20  cents),  and  expert  workers  (of  whom  there  are  only  10  or 
12  out  of  16,000) ,  2  francs  (38.6  cents)  a  day,  for  no  matter  what  kind 
of  lace. 

The  mother  sometimes  initiates  her  daughter  in  the  manufacture 
of  IbcBj  which  she  has  practiced  herself  from  childhood,  but  as  a 
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general  rule  no  longer  teaches  the  latter  the  trade,  but  sends  her  to 
the  neighboring  lace-making  school,  where  the  child  is  taught  to 
make  the  lace  she  prefers.  There  are  160  schools  for  lace  making 
and  embroidering  on  tulle  in  Belgium,  of  which  three-fourths  are 
managed  by  nuns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  Brussels  lace  has  had,  the 
future  of  the  industry  does  not  appear  bright.  Every  year  the 
number  of  lace  makers  decreases  to  an  alarming  extent.  Events  of 
an  economical  character,  fashion,  competition  of  the  numerous 
mechanical  imitations,  especially  those  of  Venice,  of  Chantilly, 
and  of  Valenciennes,  and  the  defective  commercial  organization 
of  the  lace  industry,  have  contributed  to  harm  it.  Owing  to  the 
system  of  intermediary  agents,  by  which  some  agents  grow  rich 
and  the  lace  maker  receives  barely  sufficient  wages  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together,  the  trade  is  yearly  becoming  less  and  less  pop- 
ular, and  lace  makers  are  beginning  to  take  up  morcN  profitable 
occupations. 

There  are  about  191  firms  engaged  in  the  lace  business  in  Brussels, 
but  no  statistics  are  available  showing  either  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  lace  industry  or  the  production  of  lace. 

The  exportation  of  lace  from  Belgium  for  1905  amounted  to 
$1,278,627,  and  for  1906  to  $1,455,600.  The  exportation  of  lace  from 
Brussels  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $214,944  in  1905  and 
$310,654  in  1906. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 


[By  Consul-general  W.  H.  Michael,  Calcutta.] 

The  declared  value  of  chikon  embroideries  exported  from  Calcutta 
to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1906  was  $42,072.  The 
value  of  shipments  to  other  countries  is  not  stated,  but  I  learn  from 
the  men  engaged  in  collecting  and  exporting  chikon  embroideries 
that  America  takes  two-thirds  of  all  shipped  from  Calcutta.  As 
most  of  this  work  is  done  in  Bengal  it  is  probably  within  bounds  to 
say  that  two-thirds  of  all  chikon  work  exported  from  India  goes  to 
the  United  States  under  invoices  issued  from  this  consulate-general. 

The  lists  and  samples  of  chikon  embroidery  brought  for  inspection, 
with  a  view  to  invoicing  shipments,  are  generally  comprised  of 
handkerchiefs,  made  of  fine  mull,  waists,  pillowcases,  pincushions, 
infants'  robes,  children's  frocks,  pillow  shams,  bureau  covers,  pillow 
covers,  tablecloths,  tray  cloths,  silk  gowns,  sheets  for  bed  covers, 
petticoats,  strips  of  embroidery,  mull  petticoats,  piano  covers,  ladies' 
underwear,  centerpieces,  etc.  The  silk  dresses  are  generally  of 
China  silk,  and  the  work,  while  not  equal  to  the  embroidery  on  silk 
done  in  Japan,  is  tastefully  executed  and  the  designs,  while  monoto- 
nous, are  quite  effective.  Patterns  in  four  and  five  breadths,  27  inches 
wide,  are  made  and  sold  here  at  16  to  20  rupees  (rupee,  32.34  cents). 
Most  of  the  embroidering  on  silk  is  done  by  men.  The  same  kind  of 
work  on  mull  of  suitable  fineness  and  strength  is  done  by  men  and 
women  for  9  to  12  rupees. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  work  of  this  kind  done  in  Bengal  is 
known  as  "bed  sheets."  These  are  simply  bed  spreads  9  feet  long 
by  6  feet  wide,  on  either  cotton  or  linen,  seldom  the  latter.  These 
spreads  are  elaborately  embroidered  and  sell  for  10  to  20  rupees. 

PRICES  OF  THE  CHIKON  WORK. 

The  cheapest  handkerchiefs  for  ladies  made  of  mull  sell  for  1 
rupee  2  annas  per  dozen  (anna,  2  cents),  and  the  highest  priced  ones 
at  6  rupees  per  dozen ;  mull  waists  at  2  rupees  2  annas  each ;  pillow- 
cases, 7  rupees  per  dozen ;  pincushion  covers  at  2  rupees  4  annas  per 
dozen;  infants'  robes,  2  rupees  8  annas;  bureau  covers,  2  rupees  a 
pair ;  tablecloths,  6  by  8,  G  rupees  each ;  mull  gowns,  16  rupees  each ; 
pillow  shams,  0  rupees  per  pair.  These  are  the  invoice  prices,  which 
are  market  quotations  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  on  days  of 
shipment. 
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The  men  and  women  who  do  the  chikon  work  receive  very  little  for 
their  labor.  An  article  that  requires  six  days  to  make,  the  artisan 
working  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day,  sells  for  less  than  a  dollar,  and 
out  of  this  the  man  or  woman  whose  toil  produced  the  article  re- 
ceives, perhaps,  less  than  33  cents.  Most  of  the  chikon  work  is  done 
when  work  on  the  farm  is  slack,  yet  some  chikon  work  is  done 
all  the  year  round.  The  man  who  buys  from  the  producers  of  chikon 
work  spends  sometimes  six  months  or  a  whole  year  assembling  enough 
of  the  goods  to  make  up  an  invoice,  which  generally  fills  a  medium- 
size  dry -goods  box.  The  articles  are  sent  to  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  and  occasionally  to  New  York.  The  buyers  are  natives 
of  India  who  are  very  often  relatives  of  the  men  who  export  the 
goods.  The  stores  at  the  points  named  supply  Indian  dealers  who 
offer  the  goods  for  sale  at  nearly  all  summer  resorts.  These  dealers 
may  be  seen  at  Atlantic  City  and  other  places  squatted  on  the  floor 
with  their  chikon  work  and  some  Indian  jewelry  spread  out  in  the 
most  attractive  manner.  [Photographs  of  chikon  work  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Michael  are  filed  for  public  reference  at  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures.] 
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